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How "Candid was brought up in a magnificent 


caſtle ; and how he was driven frem thence. 


N the country of Weſtphalia, in the caftle 
of the moſt noble baron of Thunder-ten 
tronckh, lived a youth, whom Nature 
had endowed with a moſt ſweet diſpoſition. 
His face was the true index of his mind. He 
had a ſolid judgment joined to the moſt unaf- 
fected ſimplicity; and hence I preſame he had 


his name of Candid. The old ſervants of the 
— 


* The principal deſign. of this performance, (if the au- 
thor had any other deſign but that of amuſing his readers) 
is to ridicule that maxim in Ethics, that every thing which 
happens, is the beſt calculated to anſwer: the wife ends of 
Providence: but it likewiſe contains a very ſevere ſatire 
on the morals, manners, and cuſtoms of mankind, 

3 houſe 
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houſe ſuſpected him to have been the fon of 
the baron's ſiſter, by a mighty good ſort of a 
_ gentleman of the neighbourhood, whom that 
11 young lady refuſed to marry, becauſe he could 
| produce no more than ſeventy-one quarterings 
in his arms; the reſt of the genealogical tree ' 
| belonging to the family lraving been loſt through 
; the injuries of time. | = 
F The baron was one of the moſt powerful 
| | lords in Weſtphalia; for his caſtle had not on! 
| | 2 gate, but even windows, and his great hal 
|} was hung with tapeſtry. He uſed to hunt with 
| his maſtiffs and ſpaniels inſtead of grey-hounds ; 
0 his groom ſerved him for huntſman; and the 
1 . 4% of the pariſh officiated as his grand al- 
| moner. He was called my lord by all his peo- 
ple, and he never told a ſtory, but every one 


. laughed at it. | 
| | My lady baroneſs weighed about forty ſtone 
1 and an half, and conſequently was a perſon of 
no ſmall conſideration ; and then ſhe did the 
| Honours of the houſe with a dignity that com- 
9! manded univerſal reſpect. Her daughter was 
| | | about ſeventeen years of age, freſh coloured, 
| 
| 


comely, plump, and defireable. The baron's 
ſon ſeemed to be a youth in every reſpect 
worthy of the father he ſprung from. Pangloſs 
the preceptor was the oracle of. the family, 
and little Candid liſtened to his inſtructions 
with all the ſimplicity natural to his age and 
diſpoſition. — 
Maſter rr, re taught the metaphyſico- 
theologo- coſmolo- nigology. He could prove 
to admiration, that there is no effect without 
a cauſe; and, that in this beſt of all poſſible 
worlds, 
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worlds, the baron's caſtle was the moſt magni- 
ficent of all caſtles, and my lady the beſt of all 
poſſible baroneſſes. 

It is demonſtrable, ſaid he, that things can- 
not be otherwiſe than they are; for as all 
things have been created for ſome end, they 
muſt neceſſarily be created for the beſt end. 
Obſerve, for inftance, the noſe is formed for 
ſpectacles, therefore we wear ſpectacles. The 
legs are viſibly deſigned for ſtockings, accord- 
ingly we wear ſtockings. Stones were made 
to be hewn, and to conſtruct caſtles, therefore 
my lord has a magnificent caſtle ; for the great- 
eſt baron in the province eught to be the bei 
lodged. Swine were intended to be eaten; 
therefore we eat pork all the year round: and 


they, who aſſert that every thing is right, do 


Not expreſs themſelves correctly; they ſhould 
ſay that every thing is % k.. Es 

Candid liſtened attentively, and believed 
implicitly ; for he thought miſs Cunegund ex- 
ceſſiyely handſome, though he never had the 
courage to tell her ſo. He concluded that next 
to the happineſs of being baron of Thunder- 
tzn-tronckh, the next was that of being miſs 
Cunegund, the next that of ſeeing her every 
day, and the lat that of hearing the doctrine 
of maſter Pengloſs, the greateſt philoſopher of 
the whole province, and conſequently of the 
waole world. 

One day that miſs Cunegund went to take 
a walk in a little neighbourinz wood, which 


* 


Thus the tutor makes his doctrine of optimiſm 
ſubſervient to his intereſt in flattering the pride of the 
hey German princes, which is indeed ridiculous enough. 
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was called a park, ſhe ſaw, through the buſhes, 
the ſage doctor Pangloſs giving a lecture in ex- 
perimental philoſophy to her mother's cham- 
bermaid, a little brown wench, very pretty, 
and very tractable, As miſs Cunegund had a 
great diſpoſition for the ſciences, ſhe obſerved 
with the utmoſt attention the experiments, 
which were repeated before her eyes; ſhe per- 
fecily well underſtood the force of the doctor's 
reaſoning upon cauſes and effects. She retired 
greatly flurried, quite penſive, and filled with 
the deſire of knowledge, imagining that ſhe 
might be 4 /#ficing reaſon for young Candid, 
and he for her. 

In her way back ſhe happened to meet the 
voung man; the bluſhed, he bluſhed alſo, ſhe 
witned him a good morning in a flattering 
tone, hereturned the ſalute, without knowing 
what he ſaid, The next day, as they were 
riſing ſrom dinner, Cunegund and Candid 
 Aipt behind the ſcreen, miſs dropped her hand- 
kerchief, the young man picked it up. She 
innocently took hold of his hand, and he as 
innocently kiſſed hers with a warmth, a ſen- 


fibilitv, a grace.—— All very particular, their 
lips met; their eyes ſparkled; their knees 
trembled; their hands ftrayed.—-— The baron 


chauced to come by; he beholds the cauſe 
and effect, and, without heſttation, ſalutes our 
young Candid with a kick on the breech, and. 
drove him out of doors. Xliſs Cunegund, the 
tender, the lovely miſs Cunegund © fainted 
away, and, as ſoon as ſhe came to herſelf, the 
baroneſs boxed her ears. Thus a general con- 
fternation was ſpread over this moſt magnifi- 
cent and moſt agreeable of all poſhible caſtles. 


CHAP, 


The OPTIMIST. 


GH AP. II. 
Nhat befel Candid among the Bulgarians. 


AND! , thus driven out of this terreſtrial 
paradiſe, rambled a long time, without 
knowing where he was ; ſometimes he raiſed 
his eyes all bedewed with tears, towards hea- 
ven, and ſometimes he caſt amelancholy look 
towards the magnificent caſtle, where dwelt 
the faireſt of young baroneſſes. He laid him- 
ſelf down to fleep in a furrow, heart-broken 
and ſupperleſs. The ſnow fell in great flakes, 
and, in the morning when he awoke, he was 
almoſt frozen to death; however, he made 
ſhift to crawl to the next town, which was 
called Wald- berghoff-trarbk-dekdorff; with- 
out a penny in his pocket, and half dead with 
hünger and fatigue. He took up his ſtand ar 
the door of an inn. He had not been long 
there, before two men dreſt in blue fixed their 
eyes ſtedfaſtly upon him. Faith, comrade, 
ſaid one of them to the other, vonder is A 
well-made young fellow, and of the right ſize: 
upon which they made up to Candid, and with 
the greateſt civilit ty and-politeneſs inv ited him to 
dine with them. Gentlemen, replied Candid, 
with a moſt engaging modeſty, you do me much 
honour, but upon my word I have no money. 
Money, Sir! ſaid one of the blues to him, 
young perſons of your appearance and merit 
never pay any thing; why are not you five 
feet five inches high ? Yes, gentlemen, that 
is really my fize, replied he, with a low 
3 bow. 
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dow. Come then, fir, fit down along with 
us; we'll not only pay your reckoning, but 
will never ſuffer ſuch a clever young fellow as 
you to want money. Mankind were born to aſſiſt 
one another. You are perfectly right, gentle- 
men, ſaid Candid, this is preciſely the doCtrine 
of maſter Pan2Jo%; and I am convinced that 
every thing is for the beſt, His generous com- 


| panicns next entreat him to accept of a few 


crowns, which he readily complies with, at 
the ſame time offering them his note for the 
payment, which they refuſe, and fit down to 
table. Have you not a great affection for—— 
O yes! I have a great affeQion for the lovely 
miſs Cunegund. May be ſo, replied one of the 
blues, but that is not the queſtion ! we afk 

you whether you. have not a great affection for 
the king of the Bulgarians? For the king of 


© 


the Bulgarians ? faid Candid, oh Lord! not 


at all, why I never ſaw him in my life. Is it 
poſſible! oh he is a moſt charming king! come 
we mult drink his health. With all my heart, 
gentlemen, ſays Candid, and off he toſſes his 
glass, Bravo! cry the blues; you are now 
the ſupport, the defender, the hero of the 
Bulgarians; your fortune is made; you are 
in the high road to glory. So ſaying they 
handcuff him, and carry him away to the re- 
giment. There he is made to wheel about to 
the right, and to the leſt, to draw his rammer, 
to return his rammer, to preſent, to fire, to 
march, and they give him thirty blows with a 
cane ; the next day, he performs his exerciſe 
a little better, and they give him but twenty; 


the day following he comes off with ten, and 


13 


o 


* Oi iner. 


ts looked upon as a young fellow of ſurpriſing 


genius by all his comrades“. TE 

Candid was ſtruck with amazement, and 
could not for the foul of him conceive how he 
came to be a hero, One fine ſpring morning, 
he took it into his head to take a walk, and he 
marched ſtraight forward, conceiving it to be 
a privilege of the human ſpecies, as well as 
of the brute creation, to make ule of their legs, 
how and when they pleaſed, He had not gone 
above two leagues, when he was overtaken by 
four other heroes, ſix Teet high, who bound 
him neck and heels, and carried him to a 
dungeon. A court-martial fat upon him, an! 
he was aſked which he liked beſt, either to run 
the pauntlet fix and thirty times through the 
Whole regiment, or to have his brains blown 
out with a dozen of muſket balls. In vain 
did he remonſtrate to them that the human 
will is free, and that. he choſe neither; they 
obliged him to make a choice, and he d tec- 
mined, in virtue of that divine gift called fre:- 
will, to run the gauntlet ſix and thirty times. 
He had gone through his diſcipline twice, and 


the regiment being compoſed of 2000 men, 


they compoſed for him exactly 4000 ſtrokes, 
Which laid bare all his muſeles and nerves 
from the nape of his neck to his rump. As 
they were preparing to make him ſet out he 


third time, our young hero unable to ſupport 


it any longer, begged as a favour. they would 
be fo obliging as to ſhoot him through the 


— 


Is not this an arrow glanced at the k— of P=——a,. 
and the methods his officers are ſuppoſed to have taken in 
recruiting his armies ? rg | 
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head: the favour being granted, a bandage 


was tied over his eyes, and he was made to 


kneel down. At that very inſtant, his Bulga- 
Tian mejeſty happening to paſs by made a ſtop, 


and enquired into the delinquent's crime, and 


being a prince of great penetration, he found 
trom what he heard of Candid, that he was 
a young metaphyſician, entirely ignorant of 
the world; and therefore, out of his great 
clemency, he condeſcended to pardon kim, 
for which his name will be celebrated in every 
journal“, and in every age. A ſkilful ſurgeon 
made a cure of the flagellated Candid, in three 
weeks by means of emollient unguents, pre- 
fcribed by Dioſcorides. His ſores were now 
ſkinned over, and he was able to march, when 
the king of the Bulgarians gave battle to the 


King of the Abares. 


OST Penna 


S HAP. III. 


How Candid eſcape from the Bulgarians, and 
_ what befel him after wards. 


NEVER was any thing ſo gallant, ſo well 

accoutred, fo brilliant, and ſo finely dif- 
poſed as the two armies. The trumpets, fifes, 
hautboys, drums, and cannon made ſuch har- 
mony as never was heard in hell itſelf. The 


Entertainment began by a diſcharge of cannon, 


which, in the twinkling of an eye, laid flat 
about booo men on each fide. The muſquet 


* Wormwood to a certain prince, ſuſpected of having 
hired journaliſis te tiumpet forth his praiſe, 
bullets. 


. for the cominuation cf war. 
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bullets ſwept away, out of the beſt of all poſ- 


fible worlds, nine or ten thouſand ſcoundrels 
that infected its ſurface. The bayonet was 


next the ſufficient reaſon of the deaths of ſeveral 
thouſands. The whole might amount to 
30000 ſouls. Candid trembled like a philoſo- 


pher, and concealed himſelf as well as he could 


during this heroic butchery. 

At length, while the two kings were coating 
Te Dewm to be ſung in each of their camps, 
Candid took a reſolution to go and reaſon 
ſomewhere elſe upon caufes and effects. After 
paſſing over heaps of dead or dying men, the 
tirſt place he came to was a neighbouring vil- 
lage, in the Abarian territories, which nad 
been burnt to the ground by the Bulgarians, 
agreeable to the laws of war. Here lay a num- 
ber of old men covered with wounds, who 
beheld their wives dying with their throats cut, 
and hugging their children to their breaſts all 
ſtained with blood. There ſeveral young vir- 
gins, whoſe bellics had been ripped open, after 
they had fatisfied the natural neceſiities of 
Bulgarian herges, breathed their laſt ; while 
others, half burnt in the flames, begged to be 
diſpatched out of the world. I he ground 
about them was covered with the brains, arms, 
and legs of dead men. 

Candid made all the haſte he could to ano- 
ther village, which belonged to the Bulgarians, 
and there he found that the heroic Abares had 


acted the ſame tragedy *. From thence, con- 
tinuing to walk over palpicating Fimbs, or 


* A pictwie which we would recommend to the peruſasl 
and conſideration of thoſe who are ſuch ſanguine a advocates 
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10 CANDID; o. 


through ruined buildings, at length, he ar- 
rived beyond the theatre of war, with a little 
proviſion in his budget, and miſs Cunegund's 

image in his heart. When he arrived in Hol- 

Jand his proviſion failed him ; but having heard 

that the inhabitants of that country were all 

rich and chriſtians, he made himſelf ſure of 

being treated by them in the ſame manner, ,as 

at the baron's caſtle, before he had been etiven 

from thence through the power of miſs Cune- 

gund's bright eyes. 589 . 

He aſked charity of ſeveral grave looking 
people, who one and all anſwered bim, that 
if he continued to follow this trade, they would 
have him ſent to the houſe of correction, where 
he ſhould be taught to get his bread. 

He next addreſſed himſelf to a perſon, who 
was juſt come from haranguing a numerous 
aſſembly for a whole hour on the ſubject of 
charity. The orator, ſquinting at him under 
his broad brimmed hat, aſked him fſternly, 
what brought him thither ? and whether he 
was for the good old cauſe? Sir, ſaid Candid in 
a ſubmiſhve manner, I conceive there can be 
no effect without a cauſe ; every thing is ne- 
ceſſarily concatenated and arranged for the beſt. 
It was neceſſary that I ſhould be baniſhed the 
preſence of miſs Cunegund ; that I ſhould af- 
terwards run the gauntlet; and it is. neceſſary 
I ſhould beg my bread, till Iam able to get it: 
all this could not have been otherwiſe. Heark 
ye, friend, fays the orator, do you hold the 
pope to be antichrift ? Truly I never heard 


any thing about it, faid Candid, but whether: 


he is or not, I am in want of ſomething to eat.. 
Thou deſerveſt not to eat or to drink, replied 
| - | the 


The OP TIMIST. YE 
the orator, wretch, monſter that thou art! 


hence | avoid my fight, nor ever come near 


me again while thou liveſt, The orator's wife 
happened to put her head out of the window” 
at that inſtant, when ſeeing a man, who doubt- 

ed whether the pope was antichriſt, ſhe diſ- 

charged upon his head a chamber-pot full 

of ——*, Good heavens, to what exceſs does 
religious zeal tranſport the fair ! | | 

4 man who had never been chriſtened, an 
honeſt anabaptiſt, named James, was witneſs" 
to the cruel and-ignominious treatment ſhewed 
to one of his brethren, to a rational two foot- 

ed unfledged being + Moved with pity he 
carried him to his own houſe, cauſed him to be 
cleaned, gave him meat and drink, and made 
him a preſent of two florins, at the ſame time 
propoſing to inſtruct him in his own trade of 
weaving Perſian ſilks, which are fabricated in 
Holland. Candid, penetrated with ſo much 

goodneſs, threw himſelf at his feet, crying, 
Now I am convinced that my. maſter Pan- 

gloſs told me truth, when he ſaid that every 

thing was for the beſt in this world; for I am 
infinitely more affected with your extraordi- 
nary generoſity, than with the inhumanity of 
that gentleman in the black cloak and his wife. 
The next day, as Candid was walking out, he 
met a beggar, all covered with ſcabs, his eyes: 
were ſunk in his head, the end of his noſe eaten 


* * 


a 


A keen ſarcaſm on want of charity in ſpeculative points · 
of religion, even among the moſt phlegmatic proteſtants. 

+ Ariſtotle's definition of a man; to ſhew the abſurdity 
ol which, another philoſcpher cauſed a cock to be ſtripped 


of irs feathers, and placing it before tim, aſked if that was 
2 man alſo ?- 
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off, his mouth drawn on one ſide, his teeth as 
black as a cloak, ſnuffling and coughing moſt 
violently, and, every time he attempted to ſpit, 
out dropt a tooth. | 


Nds 
K . 


How Candid found his old Maſter Panglefs again, 
and what happened to them. 


FT: CANDID, divided between compaſſion and 
| | 


horror, but giving way to the former, be- 
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ſtowed on this ſhocking figure the two florins 


1 which the honeſt anabaptiſt James had juſt be- 
'q fare given to him. The ſpectre looked at him 
| very earneſtly, ſhed tears, and threw his arms 

about his neck. Candid ſtarted back aghaſt ; 
| Alas! ſaid ſaid the one wretch to the other, 
| don't you know your dear Pangloſs? —W hat 


do I hear? Is it you, my dear maſter ! you I 
behold in this piteous plight? What dreadful 
1 misfortune has befallen you ? What has made 

| you leave the moſt magnificent and delightful 
of all caſtles ? What is become of miſs Cune- 
gund, the mirrorof young ladies, and nature's 
maſter- piece? Oh Lord! cried Pangloſs, Iam 
jo weak I cannot ſtand, upon which Candid in- 
ſtantly led him to the anabaptiſt's ſtable, and 
| procured him ſomething to eat. As ſoon as 
[7 Pangloſs had a little refreſhed himſelf, Can- 
1 did began to repeat his enquiries concerning 
miſs Cunegund. She is dead, replied the other. 
4 Dead ! cried Candid, and immediately fainted 
1 away : his friend recovered him by the help of 
| [ a little bad vinegar, Which he found by chance 
| in 
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in the ſtable. Candid opened his eyes, and again 
repeated dead! is miſs Cunegund dead? Ah 
where is the beſt of worlds now? But of what 


illneſs did ſhe die ? Was it for grief upon-ſee- 
ing her father kick me out of his magnificent 
caſtle? No, replied Pangloſs, her belly was 
ripped open by the Bulgarian ſoldiers, after 
they had raviſhed her as much as it was poſ- 
ſible for damſel to be raviſhed ; they knocked 


the baron her father on the head for attempt- 


ing to defend her; my lady her mother was cut 
in pieces; my poor pupil was ſerved juſt in 
the ſame manner as his ſiſter, and as for the 
caſtle, they have not left one ſtone upon ano- 
ther; they have deſtroyed all the ducks, and 
the ſheep, the barns, and the trees: but we 
have had our revenge, for the Abares have done 
the very ſame thing in a neighbouring barony, 
which belonged to a Bulgarian lord. 

At hearing this, Candid fainted away a ſe- 
cond time, but, having come to himſelf again, 
he ſaid all that it became him to. ſay; he en- 


quired into the cauſe and effect, as well as into 


the ſufficing reaſon that had reduced Pangloſs to 
ſo miſerable a condition. Alas, replied the 


preceptor, it was love; love, the comfort of the 


human ſpecies; love, the preſerver of the uni- 
verſe; the ſoul of all ſenſible beings; love! 
tender love ! Alas, replied Candid, I have had 
ſome knowledge of love myſelf, this ſovereign- 
of hearts, this ſouls of ſouls; yet it never coſt 


me more than a kiſs and a kick on the back- 


fide. But how could this beautiful cauſe pro- 

duce in you ſo hideous an effect ? 1 
Pangloſs made anſwer in theſe terms: O my 
dear Candid, you muſt remember Pacquette, 
| 4 that 
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that pretty wench, who waited on our noble 
Baroneſs z in her arms I taſted the pleaſures ot 
paradiſe, which ptoduced theſe hell- torments 

with which you ſee me devoured. She was 
infected with the diſeaſe, and perhaps is ſince 
dead of it; ſhe received this preſent of a learn- 
ed cordelier, ho detived it from the fountain 
head; he was indebted for it to an old coun- 
teſs, who had it of a captain of horſe, who 

had it of a marchioneſs, who had it of a page, 
the page had it of a jeſuit, who, during his. 
noviciate, had it in a direct line from one of 
the fellow-adventurers of Chriſtopher Colum- 
bus; for my part I ſhall give it to no body, I 
am a dying man “. 

O ſage Pangloſs, cried Candid, what a: 
ſtrange genealogy is this! Is not the devil the 
root of it. Not at all, replied: the great man, 
it was a thing unavoidable, a neceflary ingre- 
dient in the beſt of worlds; for if Columbus 
had not caught in an iſland in America this 
diſeaſe, which contaminates the ſource of ge- 
neration, and frequently impedes propagation 
itſelf, and is evidently oppoſite to the great 
end of nature, we ſhould have had neither 
chocolate nor cochineal. It is alſo to be ob- 
ſerved, that, even to the preſent time, in this 


* Alluding to the faſt importation of the venereal- 
"diſeaſe, which was brought from Hiſpaniola, in the Weſt- 
Indies, by ſome of the followers of Columbus, who were 
aſterwards employed in the ſiege of Naples, among the 

troops of Ferdinand, king. of Arragon, Hence the diſtem- 
per acquired the name of the Neapolitan Diſeaſe, as the 
mercurial ointment, uſed for raiſing a ſalivation, obtain- 
ed the name of unguentem Neapolitanum, which it ſtill 
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continent of outs, this malady, like our reli- 
gious controverſies, is peculiar to ourſelves. 
The Turks, the Indians, the Perſians, the 
Chineſe, the Siameſe, and the Japoneſe are 
entirely unacquainted with it; but there is a 
ſuſficing reaſon for them to know it in a few 
centuries. In the mean time, it is making 
prodigious havock among us, eſpecially in 
thoſe armies compoſed of well difciplined hire» 
lings, who determine the fate of nations; for 
we may ſafely affirm, that, when an army of 
30000 men fights another equal in number, 


there are about 20000 of them poxed on each. 


fide, 


Very ſurpriſing, indeed, faid Candid, but 
14 muſt get cured. Lord help me, how can 


? ſaid Pangloſs: my dear friend, I have not 


a penny in the world ; and you know one 
cannot be bled or have a gliſter without a fee. 
This laſt ſpeech had its effect on Candid; he 
flew to the charitable anabaptiſt James, he 
flung himſelf a his feet, and gave him ſo ſtrik- 


ing a picture of the miſerable ſituation of his. 


friend, that the good man, without any farther 


heſitation, agreed to take Dr. Pangloſs into his 
houſe, and to pay for his cure. The cure 
was effected with only the loſs of one eye and 


an ear *. As he wrote a good hand, and under. 


* The author ſeems to be but indifferently acquainted 


with the effects of this diſtemper, otherwiſe he would have 
mentioned his noſe and his palate, among the particulars. 
of his loſs, rather than the ear, which is ſeldom, if ever: 


affected in this diſorder.—Pangloſs was in much greater 


danger of loſing his ear in the pillory, as an impoſtor and 


ſtood: 


corruptor of youth. 
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ſtood accounts tolerably well, the anabaptiit 
made him his book-keeper. At the expiration 
of two months, being obliged to go to Liſbon, 
about ſome mercantile affairs, he took the two 
philoſophers with him in the ſame ſhip ; Pan- 
gloſs, during the courſe of the voyage, ex- 

plained to him how every thing was ſo conſti- 
tuted that it could not be better. James did 
not quite agree with him in this point: Man- 
kind, ſaid he, muſt, in ſome things, have de- 
viated from their original innocence; for they 
were not born wolves, and yet they worry one 
another like thoſe beaſts of prey. God never 
gave them twenty-four pounders nor bayonets, 
and yet they have made cannon and bayonets 
to deſtroy one another. To this account, I 
might add not only bankruptcies, but the law 
' which ſeizes on the effects of bankrupts, only 
to cheat the creditors All this was indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſſary, replied the one-eyed doctor; 
for private misfortunes are public benc fits; ſo - 
that the more private misſortunes there are, 
the greater is the general good. While he 
was arguing in this manner, the ſky was over- 
caſt, the winds blew from the four quarters of 
the compaſs, and the ſhip was aſſailed by a 
moſt terrible tempeſt, within fight of the port 
of Liſbon. ; 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, v. 


4 tempeſt, a ſhipwreck, an earthquake ; and what 
” befel Dr. Pangloſs, Candid, and Fames 
the Anabaptifl, 


ONE half of the paſſengers, weakened and 

half-dead with the inconceivable anxiety 
and ſickneſs, which the rolling of a veſſel at 
ſea occaſions through the whole human frame, 
were loſt to all ſenſe of the danger that fur» 
rounded them. The other made loud outtries, 
or betook themſe]ves to their prayers ; the ſails 
were blown into ſhivers, and the maſts were 
brought by the board. The veſſel was a per- 
fect wreck. Every one was buſily employed, 
but no-body could be either heard or obeyed, 
The anabaptiſt, being upon deck, lent a help- 
ing hand as well as the reſt, when a brutiſh 
ſailor gave him a blow, and laid him (pcechlels ; 
but, with the violence of the blow, the tar 
himſelf tumbled head-foremoſt over-board, and 
fell upon a piece of the broken maſt, which he 
immediately graſped. Honeſt James, forgett- 
ing the injury he had ſo lately received from 
him, flew to his aſſiſtance, and, with great 
difficulty, hauled him in again, but, in the 
attempt, was, by a ſudden jerk of the ſhip, 
thrown overboard himſelf, in fight of the very 
fellow, whom he had riſked his life to fave, 
and who took not the leaſt notice of him in 
this diſtreſs. Candid, who beheld all that paſt, 
and ſaw his benefactor one moment riſing 
above water, and the next ſwallowed up by the 
mercileſs waves, was preparing to jump after 
him; 
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him ; but was prevented by the philoſopher 
Pangloſs, who demonſtrated to him, that the 
coaſt of Liſpon had been made on purpoſe for 
the anabaptiſt to be drowned there. While 
he was proving his argument @ priori, the ſhip 
foundered, and the whole crew periſhed, ex- 
ept Pangloſs, Candid, and the ſailor who had 
een the means of drowning the good anabap- 
tiſt . The villain fwam athbore; but Pangloſs 
and Candid got tb land upon a plank. | 
As ſoon as they had recovered themſelves 
from their ſurprize and fatigue, they walked 
towards Liſbon ; with what little money they 
had left, they thought to ſave themſelves from 
ſtarving after having eſcaped drowning. 
Scarce had they done lamenting the loſs of 
their benefactor and ſet foot in the city, when 
they perceived the earth to tremble under their 
feet, and the ſea, ſwelling and foaming in the 
harbour, daſh in pieces the veſſels that were 
riding at an anchor. Large ſheets of flames 
and cinders covered the ſtreets and publick 
places ; the houſes tottered, and were tumbled 
topſy-turvy even to their foundations, which 
were themſelves deſtroyed, and thirty thouſand 
inhabitants of both ſexes, young and old, were 
buried beneath the ruins. The failor, whiſt- - 
ling and ſwearing, cried, Damn itthere's ſome- 
ching to be got here. What can' be the A 
eing reaſon of this phœnomenon? ſaid Pangloſs. 
It is certainly the day of judgment, ſaid Can- 


2$£. 44.4 


* 


— 


* We' never heard before, that the anabaptiſts were 
more virtuous than their neighbours. Indeed they make 
great pretenſions to ſanctity, and oftentimes to illumina- 


tion; but theſe have been generally found to be the effects 
of hypocriſy and fanaticiſm. e * 
© did.. 
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did. The failor, defying death in the purſuit 
of plunder, ruſhed into the midſt of the ruin, 
where he found ſome money, with which he 
In drunk, and, after he had ſlept himſelf ſo- 
er, he putchaſed the favours of the firſt good- 
natured wench that came in his way, amidſt 
the ruihs of demoliſhed houſes, and the groans 
of half-buried and expiring perſons. Pangloſs 
pulled him by the fleeve ; Friend, ſaid he, this 
is not right, you treſpaſs againſt the zniver/at 
reaſon, and have miſtaken your time. Death 
and ounds ! anſwered the other, I am a ſailor 
and born at Batavia, and have trampled “ four 
times upon the crucifix in as many voyages 
to Japan ; you are come to a good hand with 
your unzverſal reaſon. | | 
In the mean time, Candid, who had been 
wounded by ſome pieces of ſtone that fell from 
the houſes, lay ſtretched in the ſtreet, almoſt 
covered with rubbiſh : for God's ſake, ſaid he 
to Pangloſs, get mea little wine and oil, I am 
dying. This concuſſion of the earth is no new 
thing, replied Pangloſs, the city of Lima in 
America experienced the ſame laſt year; the 
ſame cauſe the ſame effects; there is certainly a 
frain of ſulphur all the way underground from 
Lima to Liſbon, Nothing more probable, ſaid 
Candid; but for the love of God a little oil 
and wine. Probable ! replied the philoſopher, I 
maintain that the thing is demonſtrable ; Can- 
did tainted away, and Pangloſs fetched him 
ſome water from a neighbouring ſpring. 


* 


The Dutch traders to Japan are actually obliged to. 
trample upon a crucifix, in token of their averſion to the 
Chriſtian religion, which the Japoneſe abhor, 

| The 
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The next day, in ſearching amongſt the ruins, 
they found ſome eatables, with which they 
repaired their exhauſted ſtrength. After this, 
they aſſiſted the inhabitants in relieving the di- 
treſſed and wounded. Some, whom they had 
humanely aſſiſted, gave them as good a dinner 
as could be expected under ſuch terrible cir- 
cumſtances. The repait, indeed, was mourn- 
ful, and the company moiſtened their bread with 

their tears; but Panglofs endeavoured to com- 
fort them under this aMicticon by affirming that 
things could not be otherwiſe than they were : 
for, ſaid he, all this is for the very beſt end, 
for if there is a volcano at Liſbon, it could be 
in no other ſpot; for it is impoſible but things 
1 be as they are, for every thing is for the 
El 

By the ſide of the preceptor ſate a little man 
dreſſed in black, who was one of the famltars 
of the inquiſition. This perſon, taking him 
up with great complaiſance, ſaid, Poſſibly, my 
good ſir, you do not believe in original ſin; 
for, if every thing is beſt, there could have 
been no ſuch thing as the fall or puniſhment of 
men. 

I bumbly aſk your excellency's pardon, an- 
ſwered Pangloſs, ſtill more politely ; for the 
fall of man, and the curſe conſequent there- 
upon, neceſſarily entered into the ſyſtem of the 
beſt of worlds. That is as much as to ſay, ſir, 
rejoined the familiar, you do not believe in 

ree-will, Your excellency will be fo good as. 
to excuſe me, ſaid Pangloſs, free-will is con- 
fiſtent with abſolute neceſſity; for it was ne- 


— we thould be * for in that the 
will — 


Pangloſs 
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Pangloſs was in the midſt of his propoſi- 
tion, when the inquilitor beckoned to his at- 


tendant to help him to a glaſs of port wine. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Ho the Portugueſe mad: a ſuperb Auto- da. fa 


to prevent any future earthquakes, and haw 
Candid underwent public flagellation. 


AFTER the earthquake, which had de- 

ſtroyed three fourths of the city of Liſbon, 
the ſages of that country could think of no 
means more effectual to preſerve the kingdom 


from utter ruin, than to entertain the ' people 


with an Auto da fe *, it having been decided by 
the univerſity of Coimbra, that the burning a 
few people alive by a flow fire, and with great 
ceremony, is an infallible ſecret to prevent 
earthquakes. 

n conſequence thereof, they had ſeized on 


a Biſcayner for marrying his godmother, and 


on two Portugueſe for taking out the bacon of 
a larded pullet they were eating; after dinner, 


they came and ſecured doctor Pangloſs, and bis 


pupil Candid, the one for ſpeaking his mind, 
and the other for ſeeming to approve what he 
bad faid. They were conducted to ſeparate 


— 


1 


* An Auto- da-fé was actually to have been celebrated 
the very day on which the earthquake deſtroyed Liſbon. 
Every body knows that an Auto-da-fe is a general gaol 


delivery from the priſons of the inquiſitioß, when the 
wretches condemned by that tribunal, are brought to the 


fake, or otherwife ſtigmatized in public. 
. apart- 
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apartments, extremely cool, where they were 
never incommoded with the ſun. Eight days 
afterwards they were each dreſſed in a ſan- be- 
nito *, and their heads were adorned with paper 
mitres. The mitre and ſan- benito wore by 
Candid were painted with flames reverſed, and 
with devils that had neither tails nor claws ; 
but doctor Pangloſs's devils had both tails and 
claws, and his flames were upright. In theſe 
habits they marched in proceflion, and heard a 
very pathetic ſermon, which was followed by 
an anthem, accompanied by bagpipes. Candid 
was jerked in cadence; while the anthem was 
ſinging, the Biſcayner and the two men, who 
would not eat bacon, were burnt, and Pan- 
gloſs was hanged, which is not a common 
cuſtom at theſe ſolemnities. The ſame day 
there was another earthquake, which made 
moſt dreadful havock. 

Candid, amazed, terrified, confounded, aſto- 
niſhed, all bloody, and trembling from head to 
foot, faid to himſelf, if this is the beſt of all 
poſſible worlds, what are the others? If I had 
only been whipped, I could have put up with 
it, as I did among the Bulgarians; but, oh my 
dear Pangloſs! my beloved maſter ! thou 
greateſt of philoſophers ! that ever I ſhould live 
to ſee you hanged, without knowing for what 
O my dear anabaptiſt, thou beſt of men, that 
it ſhould be thy fate to be drowned in the very 
harbour ! O miſs Cunegund, thou mirrour of 
young ladies! that it ſhould be your fate to 
have your belly ript open! 


A kind of garment worn by the criminals of the 
inquiſition; we haye explained it in another volume. 


He 
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He was making the beſt of his way from 
the place where he had been preached to, 
whipt, abſolved, and received benediction, when 
he was accoſted by an old woman, who ſaid to 
him, Take courage, child, and follow me. 


e eee eee e. 


E 


How the old waman took care of Candid, and how 
he found the object of his love. 


CANDID followed the old woman, though 
without taking courage, to a decayed. houſe, 
where ſhe gave him a pot of pomatum to anoint 
his ſores, ſhewed him a very neat bed, with a ſuit 
of cloaths hanging up by it; and ſet victuals 
and drink before him. There, faid ſhe, eat, 
drink, and ſleep, and may our bleſſed lady of 
Apacha, and the great St. Anthony of Padua, 
and the illuſtrious St. James of Compoſtella, 
take you under their protection. 1 ſhall be 
back to-morrow, Candid ſtruck with amaze- 
ment at what he had ſeen, at what he had ſuf- 
fered, and {till more with the charity of the 
old woman, would have ſhewn his acknow- 
ledgment by kiſſing her hand. It is not my 
hand you ought to kiſs, ſaid the old woman, I 
ſhall be back to-morrow. Anoint your back, 
eat, and take your reſt, 

Candid, notwithſtanding ſo many diſaſters, 
eat and ſlept, The next morning, the old 
woman brought him his breakfaſt ; examined 
his back, and rubbed it herſelf with another 
cintment, She returned at the proper time, 

6 and 
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and brought him his dinner; and at night, ſhe 
viſited him again with his ſupper. The next 
day ſhe obſerved the ſame ceremonies. Who 
are you? ſaid Candid to her, What God has 
inſpired you with ſo much goodneſs ?* What 
return can I make you for this charitable aſſiſt- 
ance ? The good old beldame kept a profound 
filence. In the evening ſhe returned, but with- 
out his ſupper ; Come along with me, ſaid ſhe, 
but do not ſpeak a word, She took him under 
her arm, and walked with him about a quarter 
of a mile into the country, till they came to a 
lonely houſe ſurrounded with moats and gar- 
dens. The old conductreſs knocked at a little 
door, which was immediately opened, and ſhe 
ſhewed him up a pair of back-ſtairs, into a 
ſmall, but richly furniſhed, apartment. There 
the made him fit down on a brocaded ſofa, ſhut 
the door upon him, and left him. Candid 
thought himſelf in a trance ; he looked upon 
his whole life, hitherto, as a frightful dream, 
and the preſent moment as a very agrecable 
one. = 
The old woman ſoon returned, ſupporting, 
with great difficulty, a young lady, who ap- 
peared ſcarce able to ſtand. She was of a ma- 
jeſtic micn and ſtature, her dreſs was rich, and 
glittering with diamonds, and her face was 
covered with a veil. Take off that veil, ſaid 
the old woman to Candid. The young man ap- 
proaches, and, with a trembling hand, takes 
off her veil. What a happy moment! What 
ſurprize ! He thought he beheld miſs Cunegund, 
he did behold her, it was ſhe herfelf. His 
ſtrength fails him, he cannot utter a word, he 
falls at her feet. Cunegund faints upon the 
| | | ſota, 
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fofa. The old woman bedews them with ſpi- 
rits 3 they recover; they, begin to ſpeak. At 
firſt they could expreſs themſelves only in 
broken accents; their queſtions and anſwers 
were alternately interrupted with fighs, tears, 
and exclamations. The old woman deſired 
them to make leſs noiſe, and after this prudent 
admonition left them together. Good heavens ! 
cried Candid, is it you? Is it miſs Cunegund 
I behold, and alive? Do I find you again in 
Portugal ? then you have not been raviſhed ? 
they did not rip open your * as the 
philoſopher Pangloſs informed me ? Indeed but 
they did, replied miſs Cunegund; but theſe two 
accidents do not always prove mortal. But 
were your father and mother killed? Alas! an- 
ſwered ſhe, it is but too true ! and ſhe wept. 
And your brother ? And my brother alſo. And 


| how came you into Portugal? And how did you 


know of my being here ? And by what ſtrange 
adventure did you contrive to have me brought 
into this houſe? And how I will tell you 
all, replied the lady, but firſt you muſt acquaint 
me with all that has befel you, ſince the inno- 
cent kiſs. you gave me, and the rude kicking 
you received in conſequence of it. 

Candid, with the greateſt ſubmiſſion, pre- 


pared to obey the commands of his fair miſ- 


treſs, and though he was {till wrapt in amaze- 
ment, though his voice was low and tremulous, 
though his back pained him; yet he gave her a 
moſt ingenuous account of every thing that had 
befallen him, ſince the moment of their ſepa- 
ration. Cunegund, with her eyes uplifted to 
heaven, ſhed tears when he related the death of 
the good anabaptiſt James, and of Panglols ; 
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after which ſhe thus related her adventures to 
Candid, who loſt not one ſyllable ſhe uttered, 
and ſeemed to devour her with his ** all the 
time ſhe was * 


S eee ee 


S 
The hiſtory of Cunegund. 2 


1 Was in bed, and faſt aſleep, when it pleaſed 
heaven to ſend the Bulgarians to our delight- 
ful caſtle of Thunder- ten- tronckh, where they 
murthered my father and brother, and cut my 
mother in pieces. A tall Bulgarian ſoldier, fix 
feet high, perceiving that I had fainted away at 
this ſicht, attempted to raviſh me; the opera- 
tion brought me to my ſenſes, I cried, I ſtrug- 
gled, I bit, I ſcratched, I would have torn the 
rall Bulgarian's eyes out, not knowing that what 
had happened at my father's caſtle was a cuſto- 
mary thing. The brutal ſoldier, enraged at my 
— gave me a cut in the left groin with 
his hanger, the mark of which I ſtill carry. 
Methinks I long to ſee it, ſaid Candid, with all 
imaginable ſimplicity, You ſhall, ſaid Cune- 
gund, but Jet- me proceed. Pray do, reptiee | 
Candid, | 
She continued. A Buſßarian captain came. 
in, and faw me weltering in my blood, and 
the ſoldier ſtill as buſy as if no one had been 
preſent. The officer, enraged at the fellow's 
want of reſpect to him, killed him with one 
ſtroke of his ſabre as he lay upon me, This 
captain * care of me, had me cured, and 
4 carried 
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carried me priſoner of war to his quarters. I 
waſhed what little linen he was maſter of, and 
dreſſed his victuals; he was very fond of me, 
that was certain; neither can I deny that he was 
well made, and had a white ſoft ſkin, but he 
was very ſtupid, and knew nothing of philoſo- 
phy: it might plainly be perceived that he had 
not been educated under doctor Pangloſs. In 
three months time, having gamed away all his 
money, and being grown tired of me, he ſold 
me to a Jew, named Don Iſſachar, who traded 
to Holland and Portugal, and was paſſionately 
fond of women. This Jew ſhewed me great 
kindneſs, in hopes to gain my favours ; but he 
never could prevail on me. A modeſt woman 
may be once ravithed ; but her virtue is 
greatly ſtrengthened thereby. In order to make 
ſure of me, he brought me to this country- 
houſe you now ſee. I had hitherto believed 
that nothing could equal the beauty of the 
caſtle of Thunder-ten-tronckh ; but I found J 
was miſtaken. 

The grand inquiſitor ſaw me one day at maſs, 
ogled me all the time of ſervice, and, when it 
was over, ſent to let me know he wanted to 
ſpeak with me about ſome private buſineſs. I 
was conducted to his palace, where I told him 
all my ſtory : he repreſented to me how much 
it was beneath a perſon of my birth, to belong 
to a circumciſed Iſraelite. He cauſed a propo- 
ſal to be made to Don Iſſachar, that he ſhould 
reſign me to his lordihip. Don Iflachar, being 
the court banker, and a man of credit, was not 
eaſy to be prevailed upon. His lordſhip threat- 
ened him with an Auto-da-fe ; in ſhort, my 
Jew was frightened into a compoſition, and it 
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was agreed between them, that the houſe and 
myſelt ſhould belong to both in common; that 
the Jew ſhould have Monday, Wedneſday, and 


the Sabbath to himſelf ; and the inquiſitor the 
other fourwdays of the week. This agreement 


has ſubſiſted almoſt fix months; but not with- 
out ſeveral conteits, whether the ſpace from 
Saturday night to Sunday morning belonged to 


the old or the new law. For my part, I have 


hitherto withſtood them both, and truly [ be- 
lieve this is the very reaſon why they are both 
ſo fund of me. Uh 

At length, to turn aſide the ſcourge of earth- 
quakes, and to intimidate Don Iflachar, my 
lord inquiſitor was plea'ed to celebrate an Au- 
to-da-fc. He did me the honour to invite me 
to the ceremony. I had a very good ſeat; and 
refreſhments of all kinds were offered the ladies 


between maſs and the execution. I was dread- 


fully ſhocked at the burning the two Jews, and 
the honeſt Biicayner, who married his god-mo- 
ther; but how great was my ſurpriſe, my con- 
ſternation, and concern, when I beheld a figure 
ſo like Pangloſs, drefled in a fan-benito and 
mitre! I rubbed my eyes, I looked at him at- 
tentively. I ſaw him hanged, and I fainted 
away: ſcarce had I recovered my ſenſes, when 
I beheld you ftark-naked ; this was the height 
of horror, grief, and deſpair. I muſt contets 
to you for a truth, that your ſkin is far whiter - 
and more blooming, than that of the Bulgarian 
captain. This ſpectacle worked me up to a 
pitch of diſtraction. I ſcreamed out, and would 
have ſaid, hold barbarians! but my voice failed 
me; and indeed my cries would have ſignified 
mothing. After you had been ſeverely whipped, 
6 bow , 
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how 1s it poſſible, ſaid I to myſelf, that the 
lovely Candid and the ſage Pangloſs ſhould be 
at Liſbon, the one to receive an hundred laſhes,. 
and, the other to be hanged by order of my lord 
inquiſitor, of whom I am ſo great a favourite? 

= Pangloſs deceived me moſt cruelly, in faying. 
that every thing is fitteſt and beſt. 

Thus agitated and perplexed, now diſtracted 
and loſt, now half dead with grief, I revolved in 
my mind the murder of my father, mother, and 
brother, committed before my eyes; the inſo- _ 
lence of the raſcally Bulgarian ſoldier ; the 
wound he gave me in the groin ; my ſervitude z- 
my being a cook wench to my Bulgarian cap- 
tain ; my, ſubjection to the dirty Jew, and my” 
cruel inquiſitor; the hanging of Doctor Pan- 
gloſs; the miſerere ſung while you was whip- 
ping; and particularly the kiſs I gave you be- 
hind the ſcreen, the laſt day Lever beheld you. 
I returned thanks to God for having brought: 
you to the place where I was, after ſo many. 
trials. I charged the old woman, who attends: 
me to bring you hither, as ſoon as was conve- 
nient. She has punctually executed my or- 
ders, and I now enjoy the inexpreſſible ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing you, hearing you, and ſpeak- 
ing to you. But you muſt certainly be half- 
dead with hunger; I myſelf have a great in- 
clination to eat, and ſo let us fit down to 
ſupper. | 

Upon this the two lovers immediately placed' 
themlelves at table, and, aſter having ſupped, 
they. returned to feat themſelves again on the 

magnificent ſofa already mentioned, where 
they were in amorous dalliance, when Bw 
** J CI | " 
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Don Iſſachar, one of the maſters of the houſe, 
entered unexpectedly ; it was the ſabbath day, 
and he came to enjoy his privilege, and ſigh 
forch his paſſion at the feet of the fair Cunegund. 


IEEITEIEILETEIEIEIE 


1 


l pat happened to Cunegund, Candi, the grand 
'  Inquiſiter, and the Few. | 


| THIS ſame Iſſachar was the moſt choleric 
little Hebrew, that had ever been in Iſrael, 
fince the captivity of Babylon. What then, 
ſaid he, you Galilean B—h ! the inquiſitor was 
not enough for thee, but this raſcal muſt come 
in for a ſhare with me? In uttering theſe words, 
he drew out a long poinard, which he always 
carried about him, and never dreaming that his 
_ adverſary had any arms, he attacked him moſt 
furiouſly ; but our honeſt Weſtphalian had re- 
ceived a handſome ſword of the old woman 
with the ſuit of cloaths. Candid draws his ra- 
pier, and though he was the moſt gentle ſweet 
tempered young man breathing, he whips it 
into the Iſraelite, and laid him ſprawling on the 
floor at the fair Cunegund's feet. | 
Holy Virgin! cried the, what will become 
of us? A man killed in my apartment! If the 
1 come, we are undone. Had not 
angloſs been hanged, replied Candid, he would 
have given us moſt excellent advice, in this 
emergency; for he was a profound philoſopher. 


But, 
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But, ſince he is not here, let us conſult the 
old woman. She was very underſtanding, and 
was beginning to give her advice, when. ano- 
ther door- opened on a ſudden. It was now 
one o'clock in the morning, and of courſe the 
beginning of Sunday, which, by agreement, 
fell to the lot of my lord inquiſitor. Entering 
he diſcovers the flagellated Candid with his 
drawn ſword in his hand, a dead body ſtretched 
on the floor, Cunegund frightened out of her 
wits, and the old woman giving advice. 

At that very moment, a ſudden thought 


came into Candid's head. If this holy man, 
thought he, ſhould call aſſiſtancẽ, I ſhall moſt: 


undoubtedly be conſigned: to the flames, and 
miſs Cunegund may perhaps meet with no 
better treatment: beſides, he was the cauſe of 
my —_ ſo cruelly whipped ; he is my rival ; 
and as I have now begun to dip my hands in 
blood, I will kill away, for there is no time to 
heſitate, This whole train of reaſoning was 
clear and inſtantaneous ;. ſo that, without giving 
time to the inquiſitor to recover from his ſur- 
prize, he ran him through the body, and laid 
him by the ſide of the Jew. Good God! cries 
Cunegund, here's another fine piece of work 


now there can be no mercy for us, we are ex- 


communicated. to all' the devils in hell; our 
laſt hour is come. But how in the name of 
wonder could you, who are of ſo mild a temper, 
diſpatch a Jew and an Inquiſitor in two minutes 
time ? Beautiful miſs, anſwered Candid, when 


a man is in love, is jealous, and has been 


flogged by the inquiſition, he becomes loſt to 
all reflection. . 

The old woman then put in her word; there 
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are three Andaluſian horſes in the ſtable, ſaid 
ſhe, with as many bridles and ſaddles ; let the 
brave Candid get them ready : madam. has a 
parce] of moidores and jewels, let us mount 
immediately, though I have only one buttock 
to fit upon; let us ſet out for Cadiz; it is the 
fineſt weather in the world, and there is great 
pleaſure in travelling in the cool of the night. 

Candid, without any farther heſitation, ſad- 
dles the three horſes; and miſs Cunegund, the 
old woman, and he, ſet out, and travelled thirty 
miles without once bating. While they were 
making the beſt of their 2 the Holy Bro- 
therhood enter the houſe. y lord the inqui- 
ſitor is interred in a magnificent manner, and 
maſter Iſſachar's body is thrown 
hill. 5 ; 
Candid, Cunegund, and the © 
had by this time reached the little town 
cena, in the midſt of the mountains of Berra 
Morena, and were engaged in the following 
converſation in an inn, where they had taken 
up their quarters. 
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T | 

In what diſtreſs Candid, Cunegund, and the old 

woman arrive at Cadiz; and of their em- 
barkation. 


HO could it be that has robbed me of 

my moidores and jewels? exclaimed miſs 
Cunegund, all bathed in tears. How ſhall we 
live ? What ſhall we do? Where ſhall I find 
inquiſitors and Jews who can give me moe 
| Alas ! 
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Alas! ſaid the old woman, I have a ſhrewd. 
ſuſpicion of a reverend father Cord.lier, who 
lay laſt night in the ſame inn with us at Bada- 
jox; God forbid I ſhould condemn any one 
wrongfully, but he came into our room twice, 
and he ſet off in the morning long before us. 

Alas! faid Candid, Pangloſs has often demon- 

ſtrated to me that the goods of this world are 
common to all men, and that every one has an 
equal right to the enjoyment of them; but, ac- 
cording to theſe principles, the cordelier ought 
to have left us enough to carry us to the end 

of our journey. Have you nothing at all left, 
my dear miſs Cunegund! Not a ſouſe, replied 

ſhe. What is to be done then, ſaid Candid, 

Sell one of the horſes, replied the old woman, 

I. will get behind miſs Cunegund, though I have 

only one buttock to ride on, and we ſhall reach 

Cadiz never fear. 

In the fame inn there was a Benedictine friar, 
who bought the horſe very cheap. Candid, 
Cunegund, and the old woman, after paſſing 
through Lucina, Chellas, and Letrixa, arrived 
at length at Cadiz. A fleet was then getting 
ready, and troops were aſſembling in order to 
reduce the reverend father Jeſuits of Paraguay, 
| who were accuſed of having excited one of the 
Indian tribes in the neighbourhood of the town 
of the Holy Sacrament, to revolt againſt the 
Kings of Spain and Portugal. Candid, having 
been in the Bulgarian ſervice, performed the 
military exerciſe of that nation before the gene- 
ral, of this little army with ſo intrepid an air, 
and with ſuch agility and expedition, that he 
gave him the command of. a company of foot. 
Being now made a captain, he embarks with 
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miſs Cunegund, the old woman, two valets 

and the two Andaluſian horſes, which had be- 

longed to the grand inquiſitor of Portugal. | 
Ducting their voyage they amuſed themſelves 


with many profound reaſonings on poor Pan- 


gloſs's philoſophy. We are now going into 
another world, and ſurely it muſt be there that 
every thing is beſt ; for J muſt confeſs that we 
have had ſome little reaſon to complain of what 
paſſes in ours, both as to the phyſical and moral 
part. Though I have a ſincere love for you, 


ſaid miſs Cunegund, yet I ſtill ſhudder at the 


reflection of what | have ſeen and experienced. 
All will be well, replied Candid, the ſea of this 
new world is already better than our European 
ſeas ; it is ſmoother, and the winds blow more 
regularly. God grant it, ſaid Cunegund; but I 
have met with ſuch terrible treatment in this, 
that I have almoſt loſt all hopes of a better. 
What murmuring and complaining is here in- 
deed! cried the old woman: If you hag fuffered 
half what I have done, there might be ſome 
reaſon for it. Miſs Cunegund could ſcarce re- 
frain laughing at the good old woman, and 
thought it droll enough to pretend to a greater 


thare of misfortunes than herſelf. Alas! my 


good dame, ſaid ſhe, unleſs you had been ra- 
viſhed by two Bulgarians, had received two 
deep wounds in your belly, had ſeen two of 
your own caſtles demoliſhed, had loft two fa- 
thers, and two mothers, and ſeen both of them 
barbarouily murdered before your eyes, and to 
ſum up all, bad two lovers whipped at an Auto- 
da fe, I cannot fee how you could be more un- 
fortunate than me. Add to this, though born 
A baroneſs, and bearing ſeventy-two quarter- 


ings, 
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ings, I have been reduced to be a cook-wench. 


Miſs, replied the old woman, you do not know 
my family as yet ; but if I was to ſhew you my 
backſide, you would not talk in this manner, 


but ſuſpend your judgment. This ſpeech raiſed 


a high curioſity in Candid and Cunegund ; and 


the old woman continued as follows. 


WTS S- S C 
CHAP. XI. 
The Hiſtory of the Old Moman. 


| 1 Have not always been blear- eyed. My noſe 


did not always touch my chin, nor was I 
always a ſervant. You muſt know that I am 
the daughter of pope Urban X. *, and of the 
princeſs of Paleſtrina. To the age of fourteen. . 
I was brought up in a caftle, to which all the 
caſtles of the German barons would not have 
been fit for ſtabling, and one of my robes would - 
have bought halt the province of Weſtphalia. 
I grew up, and improved in beauty, wit, and 
every graceful accompliſhment ; and in the 
midſt of pleaſures, homage, and the higheſt ex- 
pectations, I already began to inſpire the men 
with love. My breaft began to take its right 
form, and ſuch a breaſt ! white, firm, and form- 
ed like that of Venus of Medicis; my eye- 
| brows were as black as jet, and as for my eyes, 
they darted flames and eclipſed the luſtre of the 
ſtars, as I was told by the poets of our part of 


— — - - * I" —— — 


There never was a tenth pope of that name; ſo that 
this number is mentioned to avoid ſcandal, | 
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the world. My maids, when they dreſſed and 
undreſſed me, uſed to fall into an ecſtacy in 
viewing me before and behind: and all the me 
longed to be in their places. | 

I was contracted to a ſoveregn prince of Maſſa 
Carara. Such a prince! as handſome as my-- 
ſelf, ſweet-tempered, agreeable, witty, and in 
love with me over head and ears. I loved him 
too, as our ſex generally do for the firſt time, 
with rapture, tranſport, and idolatry. The nup- 
tials were prepared with furpriſing pomp and 
magnificence ; the ceremony was attended with 
fealls, .caroufals and burlettas : all Italy com- 
poſed ſonnets in my praiſe, tho' not one of 
them was tolerable. I was on the point of 
reaching the ſummit of bliſs, when an old mar- 
chioneſs, who had been miſtreſs to the prinee 
my huſband, invited him to drink chocolate, 
In leſs than two hours after he returned from 
the viſit, he died of moſt terrible convulfions. 
But this is a mere trifle, My mother diſtracted 
to the higheſt degree, and yet leſs afflicted than 
me, determined to abſent herſelf for ſome time 
from ſo fatal a place. As ſne had a very fine 
eſtate in the neighbourhood of Gaieta we em- 
barked on board a galley, which was gilded like 
the high altar of St. Peter's at Rome. In our 
. Paſſage. we were boarded by a Sallee rover. 


Dur men defended themſelves like true pope's 


ſoldijers; they flung theniſelves upon their knees, 
laid down their arms, and begged the corſair to 
give them abſolution in articulo mortis. 

The Moors preſently ſtripped us as bare as 
ever we were born. My mother, my maids of 
honour, and myfelf, were ſerved all in the ſame 
manner, It is amazing how quick theſe gen- 


try 
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try are at undreſſing people. But what ſur- 
priſed me moſt was, that they thruſt their fin- 
gers into that part of our bodies where we wo- 
men ſeldom admit any thing but pipes to 
enter. I thought it a very ſtrange kind of cere- 
mony ; for thus we are generally apt to judge 
of things when we have not ſeen the world. 
I afterwards learnt that it was to diſcover if 
we had no diamonds concealed. This practice 
has been eſtabliſhed time immemorial among 
thoſe civilized nations that ſcour the ſeas, 
I was informed that the religious knights 
of Malta never fail to make this ſearch when- 
ever any Moors of either ſex fall into their 
hands. It is a part of the law of nations, from. 
which they never deviate. | b 

I need not tell you how great arg. it. 
was for a young princeſs and her mother to be 
made ſlaves and carried to Morocco. Vou may 
eaſily imagine what we muſt have ſuffered on 
board a corſair. My mother was ſtill extremely 
handſome, our maids of honour, and even our 
common waiting women, had more charms 
than were to be found in all Africa. As to 
myſelf, I was enchanting ; I was beauty itſelf, 
and then I had my virginity. But, alas! I did 
not retain it long; this precious flower, which 
was reſerved for the lovely prince of Maſſa Ca- 
Tara, was cropt by the captain of the Mooriſh 


veſſel, who was a hideous negro, and thought 


he did me infinite honour, Indeed both the 
princeſs of Paleſtrina and myſelf muſt have 
had very ſtrong conſtitutions to undergo all 
the hardſhips and violences we ſuffered till our 
arrival at Morocco. But I will not detain you 
any longer with ſuch common things; they are 
hardly worth mentioning. | Upon 
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poſed him; at length I ſaw all our Italian wo- 
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© Upon our arrival at Morocco we found that 
kingdom bathed in blood. Fifty ſons of the 
emperor Muley Iſhmael were each at the head 
of a party. This produced fifty civil wars “of 
blacks againſt blacks, of tawnies againſt taw- 
nies, and of mulattoes againſt mulattoes. In 
ſhort the whole empire was one continued ſcene 


of carcaſes. 5 


No ſooner were we landed than a party of 
blacks, of a contrary faction to that of my 
captain, came to rob him of his booty. Next 
to the money and jewels we were the moſt ya- 
luable things he had. I was witneſs on this 
occaſion to fuch a battle as you never beheld 
in your cold European climates. The nor- 
thern nations have not that fermentation in 
their blood, nor that raging luſt for women that 
is ſo common in Africa. he natives of Eu- 
rope ſeem to have their veins filled with milk 
only ; but fire and vitriol circulate in thoſe of 
the inhabitants of Mount Atlas and the neigh- 
bouring provinces. They ' fought with the 
fury of the lions, tigers, and ſerpents of their 
country, to know who ſhould have us. A Moor 
ſeized my mother by the right arm, while my 
captain's lieutenant held her by the left; another 
Moor laid hold of her by the right leg, and one 
of our corſairs held her by the other. In this 
manner were almoſt every one of our women 
dragged between four ſoldiers. My captain 
kept me concealed behind him, and with his 
drawn ſcymetar cut down every one who op- 


* If there were only fifty competitors, one would have 
expected no more than five and twenty civil wars, i 
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men and my mother mangled and torn in pieces 
by the monſters who contended for them. The 
captives, my companions, the Moors who took 
us, the ſoldiers, the ſailors, the blacks, the 
whites, the mulattoes, and laſtly, my captain 
himſelf, were all ſlain, and I remained alone 
expiring upon a heap of dead bodies. The 
like barbarous ſcenes were tranſacted every 
day over the whole country, which is an ex- 
tent of three hundred leagues; and yet they 
never miſled the five ſtated times of prayer en- 
joined by their prophet Mahomet. 

1 diſengaged myſelf with great difficulty from 
ſuch a heap of ſlaughtered bodies, and made a 


ſhift to crawl to a large orange tree that ſtood 


on the bank of a neighbouring rivulet, where I 
fell down exhauſted with fatigue, and over- 
whelmed with horror, deſpair, and hunger. 
My ſenſes being overpowered, I fell aſleep, or 
rather ſeemed to be in a trance. Thus I lay 
in a ſtate of weakneſs and inſenſibility between 
life and death, when J felt myſelf preſſed by 
ſomething that moved up and down upon my 


body. This brought me to myſelf, I opened 


my eyes, and ſaw a pretty fair-faced man, who 
ſighed and muttered theſe words between his 
teeth, O che ſciagura d'eſſere ſenza coglioni ! 
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CHAP. XI. 
The Adventures of the old "woman continued. 


A® TONISHED and delighted to hear my 


native language, and no leſs ſurpriſed at 
the. young man's words, I told him that there 
were far greater misfortunes: in the world than 
what he complained of, And to convince him 
of it, I gave him a ſhort hiſtory of the horrible 
difaſters that had befallen me; and as ſoon as 
I had finiſhed, fell into a ſwoon again. He car- 
ried me in his arms to a neighbouring cottage, 
where. he had me put to bed, procured me 
ſomething to eat, waited on me wich the 
greateſt attention, comforted me, careſſed me, 
told me that he had never ſeen any thing ſo 
perfectly beautiful as myſelf, and that he had 


never ſo much regretted the loſs of what no one 


could reſtore to him. I was born at Naples, 
ſaid he, where they raponize two or three thou- 
ſand children every year ; ſeveral die of the ope- 
ration; fome acquire voices far beyond the 
moſt tuneful of your ladies ; and others are ſent 
to govern ſtates ' and empires. I underwent 
this operation very happily ; and was one of the 


ſingers in the princeſs of Paleftrina's chapel. 


How, cried I, in my mother's chapel! The 


princeſs of Paleſtrina, your mother, cried he, 
burſting into a flood of tears! is it poſſible you 


ſhould be the beautiful young princeſs whom I 


had the care of bringing up till ſhe was ſix 


years old, and who at that tender age promiſed 


— 


to be as fair as I now behold you? I am the 


ſame, replied I, My mother lies about-a hun- 


dred. 


* 
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dred yards from hence cut in pieces, and buried 


under a heap of dead bodies. 


[then related to him all that had befallen me, 
and he in return acquainted me with all his 
adventures, and how he had been ſent to the 
court of the king of Morocco by a Chriſtian 
prince to conclude a treaty with that monarch 
in conſequence of which he was to be furniſhed 
with military ſtores, and ſhips to enable him to 
deſtroy the commerce of other Chriſtian go- 


* vernments *, I have executed my commiſſion, 


ſaid the eunuch; I am going to take ſhipping 
at Ceuta, and PII take you along with me to 
Italy. Ma che ſciagura eſſere ſenza coghon ! 

I thanked him with tears of joy, and, inſtead 
of taking me with him into Italy, he carried me 
to Algiers, and ſold me to the dey of that province. 
] had not been long a ſlave when the plague, which 
had made the tour of Africa, Aſia, and Europe, 
broke out at Algiers with redoubled fury. You 
have ſeen an earthquake ; but tell me, Miſs, 
had you ever the plague? Never, anſwered 
the young baroneſs. if, 

If you ever had, continued the old woman, 
you would own an earthquake was a trifle to 
it, It is very common in Africa ; I was ſeized 
with it, Figure to yourſelf the diſtreſſed ſitu- 
ation of the daughter of a pope, only fifteen 
years old, and who in leſs than three months 
had felt the miſeries of poverty and ſlavery ; had 


— — 


* This is too juſt a reproach upon thoſe Chriſtian 
powers, who, for the thirſt of lucre, ſnamefully patronize, 
and ſupply the barbarians of Africa with the means of 
gratifying their rapacity, and of exerciſing cruelties whieh 
are a diſgrace to human nature, | 
| been 
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been raviſhed almoſt every day ; had beheld her 

mother cut into four quarters ; had experienced. 
the ſcourges of famine and war; and was now 

dying of the plague at Algiers. I did not, how- 
ever, die of it; but my eunuch, and the dey, 

and almoſt the whole ſeraglio of Algiers, were 

ſwept off. | * 

As ſoon as the firſt fury of this dreadful peſ- 
tilence was over, a ſale was made of the dey's 
ſlaves. I was purchaſed by a merchant who 
carried me to Tunis. This man ſold me to an- 
Other merchant, who ſold me again to another 
at Tripoli; from Tripoli I was ſold to 
Alexandria, from Alexandria to Smyrna, and. 
from Smyrna to Conſtantinople. After many 
changes, I at length became the property of an 
gaga of the janiſſaries, who, ſoon after I came 
into his poſſeſſion, was ordered away to the de- 
fence of Aſoph, then beſieged by the Ruſſians. 

The aga, being very fond of women, took 
his whole ſeraglio with him, and lodged us in a 
ſmail fort with two black eunuchs and twenty 
ſoldiers for our guard. Our army made a great 
ſlaughter among the: Ruſkhans ; but they ſoon 
returned: us the compliment. Afoph was taken 
by ſtorm, and the enemy ſpared neither age, 
ſex, nor condition, but put all to the ſword, and 
laid the city in aſhes. Our little fort alone held 
out; they reſolved to reduce us by famine. 
The twenty janiſſaries, who were left to defend 
it, had bound themſelves by an oath never to 
ſurrender the place, Being reduced to the ex- 
tremity of famine, they found themſelves obliged 
to kill our two eunuchs, and eat them rather 
than violate their oath. But this horrible re- 


paſt ſoon failing them, they next determined to 
RY | ſupport 


* 
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ſupport the remains of life by devouring the 
women. | 
We had a very pious and humane iman, who 
made them a moſt excellent ſermon on this oc- 
caſion, exhorting them not to kill us allat once; 
O Only cut off one of the buttocks of each of 
thoſe ladies, ſaid he, and you'll fare extremely 
well; if you are ſtill under the neceſſity of hav- 
| ing recourſe to the ſame expedient again, you 
| will find the like ſupply a few days hence. 
| Heaven will approve of fo charitable_an action, 
K and work your deliverance.“ 
5 By the force of this eloquence he eaſily per- 
|. ſuaded them, and all underwent the operation. 
= 2 The iman applied the ſame balſam as they do 
1 
D 


to children after circumciſion. We were all 

ready to give up the ghoſt. N 
Þ The janiſſaries had ſcarcely time to finiſh the 

repaſt with which we had ſupplied them, when 
8 the Ruſſians attacked the place by means of 
A flat-bottomed boats, and not a ſingle janiſſary 
y eſcaped. The Ruſſians paid no regard to the 
t condition we were in; but as there are French 
11 ſurgeons in all parts of the world, a ſkilful ope- 
n rator took us under his care, and made a cure 
e, of us; and I ſhall never forget, while I live, 
d that as ſoon as my wounds were perfectly healed 


d he made me certain propoſals. In general, he 
2, deſired us all to have a good: heart, aſſuring 
d us that the like had happened in many ſieges; 
to and that it was perfectly agreeable to the laws 
(= of war. | | 

2d As ſoon as my companions were in a condi- 
er tion to walk, they were ſent to Moſcow. As 
e- for me, I fell to the lot of a boyard, who put me 
to to work in his garden, and gave me twenty 
„ ; | laſhes 
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laſhes a day. But this nobleman having im 1 
about two years afterwards been broke alive up- 
on the wheel with about thirty others, for ſome 
court intrigues, I took advantage of the event 
and made my eſcape. I travelled over great 
part of Ruſſia, I was a long time an inn- 
keeper's ſervant at Riga, then at Roſtock, Wiſ- 
mar, Leipſick, Caite}, Utrecht, Leyden, the 
Hague and Rotterdam: I have grown old in 
miſery and diſgrace, living with only one but- 
tock, and in the perpetual remembrance that I 
was a pope's daughter, I have been an hun- 
dred times upon the point of killing myſelf, 
but ſtil} was fond of life. This ridiculous 
weakneſs is, perhaps, one of the dangerous 
principles implanted in our nature. For what 
can be more abſurd than to perſiſt in carrying 
a burthen of which we wiſh to be caſed ? to de- 
teſt, and yet to ſtrive to preferve our exiſtence ? 
In a word, to careſs the ſerpent that devours us, 
and hug him cloſe to our boſoms till he has 
3 into our hearts? | | 

In the different countries which it has been 
my fate to traverſe, and the many inns 
where I have been a ſervant, I have obſerved 2 
prodigious number of people who held their 
exiſtence in abhorrence, and yet I never knew 
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| more than twelve who voluntarily put an end 4 
11 to their miſery; namely, three Negroes, four 
Engliſnmen“, as many Genoeſe, and a German i 
. a 4 
N *The company with which our author joins the Eng- D 
liſh ſuicides is a keen ſtroke of ſatire upon this nation I 
Perhaps by the greater number of the Engliſh, he meant | 
to ſhew that ſuicige was oftner. the effect of whim and ca- V 
price, than owing to a ſenſe of inſupportable. miſery. . 00 


profeſſor, 


| DS 

FETT 
profeflor, named Robek. My laſt place was 
with the Jew, Don Iſſachar, who placed me 
near your perfon, my fair lady; to whoſe for- 
tunes J have attached myſelf, and have been 
more affected with your misfortunes than my 
own. I ſhould never have even mentioned 
the latter to you, had you not a little piqued 
me on the head of ſufferings ; and if it was not 
cuſtomary to tell ſtories on board a ſhip, in 
order to paſs away the time. In ſhort, my dear 
Miſs, I have a great deal of knowledge and ex- 
perience in the world, therefore take my ad- 
vice; divert yourſelf, and prevail upon each 
paflenger to tell his ſtory, and if there is one of 
them all that has not curſed his exiſtence many 
times, and ſaid to himſelf over and over again ; 
that he was the moſt wretched of mortals, I 


give you leave to throw me head-foremoſt into 


the ſea. | 


ehe # EH xd 


CHAP. XII. 
Haro Candid was obliged to leave the fair Cune- 


gund and the old woman. 


THE fair Cunegund, being thus made ac- 


quainted with the hiſtory of the old wo- 
man's life and adventures, paid her all the re- 
ſpect and civility due to a perſon of her rank 
and merit, She very readily came inte her pro- 
poſal of engaging every one of the paſſengers 
to relate their. adventures in their turns, and 
was at length, as well as Candid, compelled 
to acknowledge that the old woman was in the 
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right. It is a thouſand pities, ſaid Candid, that 
the ſage Pangloſs ſhould have been hanged con- 
trary to the cuſtom of an Auto-da-fe, for he 
would have read us a moſt admirable lecture on 
the moral and phyſical evil which overſpread the 
earth and ſea; and I think I ſhould have cou- 
rage enough to preſume to offer (with all due 
reipet)-ſome few objections. 

While every one was reciting his adyen- 
tures, the ſhip continued her way, and atlength 
arrived at Buenos Ayres, where Cunegund, 
Captain Candid, and the old woman, landed 


and went to wait upon the governor Don Fer- 


nando d'Tbaraa, y Figueora, y Maſcarenes, 


y Lampourdos, y Souza. This nobleman car- 


ried himſelf with a haughtineſs ſuitable to 
a perſon who bore ſo many names. He ſpoke 
with the moſt noble diſdain to every one, car- 
ried his nofe ſo high, ſtrained his voice to ſuch 
a pitch, aſſumed ſo imperious an air, and 
ſtalked with ſo much loftineſs and pride, that 
every one who had the honour of converſing 
with him were violently tempted to baſti- 
nade his excellency. He was immoderately fond 
of women, and Miſs Cunegund appeared in his 
eyes a paragon of beauty. The firſt thing he 
did was to ask her it ſhe was not the Captain's 
wife. The air with which he made this de- 
mand a'armed Candid, who did not dare to ſay 
he was married to her, becauſe indeed he was 
not; neither durſt he ſay ſhe was his lifter, 
becauſe ſhe was not: and tho' a lye of this na- 
ture proved of great ſervice to one of the an- 
tients, and might poſſibly be uſeful to ſome of 
the moderns, yet the purity of his heart would 
not permit him to violate the truth. Mis 

| Cunegund, 
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Cunegund, replied he, is to do me the honour 


at to marry me, and we humbly beſeech your ex- 
* cellency to condeſcend to grace the ceremony 
he with your preſence. 
MM Don Fernando d'Tbaraa, y Figueora, y Maſ- 
he carenes, y Lampourdos, y Souza, twirling his 
u- muſtachio, and putting on a ſarcaſtic ſmile, or- 
ue dered captain Candid to go and review his com- 
pany. The gentle Candid obeyed, and the go- 
n. vernor was left with Miſs Cunegund. He made 
gth her a ſtrong declaration of love, proteſting that 
nd, he was ready to give her his hand in the face of 
ded the church, or otherwiſe, as ſnould appear moſt 
LEES agreeable to a young lady of her prodigious 
nes, beauty. Cunegund defired leave to retire a 
* quarter of an hour to conſult the old woman, 
an and determine how ſhe ſhould proceed. 
oke The old woman gave her the following coun- 
car- 


ſel. Miſs, you have ſeventy-two quarterings in 
ſuch your arms, It is true, but you have not a penny 
to bleſs yourſelf with: it is your own fault if 
you are not wife to one of the greateſt noble- 
men in South-America, with an exceeding fine 
muſtachio. What buſineſs have you to pride 
yourſelf upon an unſhaken conſtancy? You 
have been raviſhed by a Bulgarian ſoldier; a 
Jew and an inquiſitor have both taſted of your 
tavours. People take advantage of misfortunes. 
I muſt confeſs, were I in your place, I ſhould, 
without the leaſt ſcruple, give my hand to the 
governor, and thereby make the fortune of the 
brave captain Candid. While the old woman 
was thus haranguing, with all the prudence that = 
old age and experience furniſh, a ſmall bark en- 
tered the harbour, in which was an alcayde 


and his alguazils. Matters had fallen out as 
follows: The 


* 
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The old woman rightly gueſſed that the cor- 
-delier with the long fleeves, was the perſon who 
ad taken Miſs Cunegund's money and jewels, 
while they and Candid were at Badajox, in their 
flight from Liſbon. This ſame friar attempted 
to ſell ſome of the diamonds to a jeweller, who 
preſently knew them to have belonged to the 

grand inquiſitor, and ſtopped them. The cor- 
| . before he was hanged, acknowledged 
that he had ſtolen them, and deſcribed the per- 
ſons, and the road they had taken, The flight 
of Cunegund and Candid was already the town- 
talk. They ſent in purſuit of them to Ca- 
diz; and the veſſel Which had been ſent to 
make the greater diſpatch, had now reached 
the port of Buenos Ayres. A report was ſpread 
that an alcayde was going to land, and that he 
Was in purſuit of the murderers of my lord the 
inquiſitor. The ſage old woman immediately 
ſaw what was to be done. You cannot run 
away, ſaid ſhe to Cunegund ; but you have no- 
thing to fear; it was not you who killed my 
| lord inquiſitor : beſides, as the governor is in 
love with you, he will not fuffer you to be ill 
treated; therefore don't ſtir. Then hurrying 
away to Candid, Be gone, ſaid ſhe, from hence 
this inſtant, or you will be burnt alive. Candid 
found there was no time to be loſt ; but how 
could he part from Cunegund, and whither 
muſt he fly for ſhelter ? | 


nA. 
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* 8 

5 * Har NIV. 

Is, The reception Candid and Cacambo met with among 

4p 1 the Feſuits in Paraguay. 

ho AN DID had brought with him from Ca- 0 
he Ꝙ diz ſuch a feotman as one often. meets ; 
a with on the coaſts of Spain and in the colonits. 
ed He was the fourth part of a Spaniard, of a mun- . 
-” gre] bred, and born in Tucuman. He had ſue- 
t ceſſively gone thro' the profeſſion of a ſinging 
A boy, ſexton, ſailor, monk, pedlar, ſoldier and 
* lacquey. His name was Cacambo; he had a 

3 great affection for his maſter, becauſe his maſter 
ed was a mighty good man. He immediately ſad- 
ad dled the two Andaluſian horſes. Come, my 

he good maſter, let us follow the old- woman's ad- 
the vice, and make all the haſte we can from this 
ely place without ſtaying to look behind us. Can- 
un did burſt into a flood of tears: O, my dear 
ff Cunegund, muſt I then be compelled to quit 
my you juſt as the governor was going to honour us 

_ with his preſence at our wedding | Cunegund, 
it ſo long loſt and found again, what will now 
mg become of you? Lord ! faid Cacambo, ſhe muſt 
vg do as well as ſhe can; women are never at 4 
did loſs. God takes care of them, and ſo let us 
"4x make the beſt of our way. But whither would'ſt 


thou carry me? where can we go? what can 
we do without Cunegund, cried the diſconſo- 
late Candid. By St. James of Compoſtella, 
ſaid Cacambo, you was going to fight againſt 
the Jeſuits of Paraguay; now let us e'en go 
F. and tight for them; I know the road perfectiy 
well; Pl conduct you to their kingdom; they 

will be delighted with a captain that underſtands © 
15 ” | S- | the 
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the Bulgarian exerciſe; you will certainty 
make a prodigious fortune. If we cannot find 
our account in this world we may in another. 
It is a great pleaſure to ſee new objects and 
perform new exploits. | 

Then you have been in Paraguay ? ſaid Can- 
did. Ay, marry, have I, replied Cacambo; 
I was a ſcout in the college of the Aſſumption, 
and am as well acquainted with the new go- 
vernment of Los Padres as Iam with the ſtreets 
of Cadiz. Oh it is an admirable government 


that is molt certain! The kingdom is at pre- 


fent upwards of three hundred Jeagues in dia- 
meter, and divided into thirty provinces ; the 
fathers are there maſters of every thing, and 
the people have no money at all; this you muſt 
allow is the maſter-piece of juſtice * and reaſon. 
For my part, I fee nothing ſo divine as the 
good fathers, who wage war in this part of 
world againſt the troops of Spain and Portugal, 
at the ſame time that they hear the con- 
feſſions of thoſe very princes in Europe; who 
Kill Spaniards in Americe and ſend them te 
heaven at Madrid. This pleaſes me exceed- 
ingly, but let us puſh forward; you are goin 
to ſee the happieſt and moſt fortunate of 2 
mortals. How char med will thoſe fathers be 
to hear that a captain who underſtands the 
Bulgarian exerciſe 45 coming amongſt them. 

As ſoon as they reached the firſt barrier, 
Cacambo called to the advance- guard, and 


told them that a captain wanted to ſpeak to 


Our author is more ſatirical than juſt to this inſtitu - 
tion, which, according to the beſt accounts we have re- 


ceived, is the moſt ꝓerſect commmon wealth that ever exiſted. 


3 my 
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wy lord the general. Notice was given to the 
main-guard, and immediately a Paraguayan 
officer ran to throw himſelf at the feet of the 
commandant to impart this news to him. Can- 
did and Cacambo were immediately diſarmed, 
and their two Andaluſian horſes were ſeized. 
The two ſtrangers are now conducted between 


two files of muſqueteers, the commandant was 


at the furtherend with a three-cornered cap on 
his head, his gown tucked up, a ſword by his 


"ide, and a half pike in his hand; he made a 


ſign, and inſtantly four and twenty ſoldiers drew 
up round the new comers. A {erjeant told 
them that they muft wait, the commandant 
could not ſpeak to them; and that the reverend 
father provineial did not ſuffer any Spaniard to 
open his mouth but in his preſence, or to ſtay 


above three hours in the province. And where 


is the revered father provincial? ſaid Cacambo. 


Ile is juſt come from maſs, and is at the 


parade, replied the ſerjeant, and in about 
three hours time you may poſidly have the ho- 
-nour to kiſs his ſpurs. But, ſaid Cacambo, 
the captain, who, as well as myſelf, is periſhing 
with hunger, is no Spaniard, but a German; 


therefore, pray, might we not be permitted to 


break our faſt till we can be introduced to his 

reverence ? | pita | 
The ſerjeant immediately went and ac- 
quainted the commandant with what he heard. 
God be praiſed, ſaid the reverend commandant, 
ſince he is a German; I will hear what he has 
to ſay; let him be brought to my arbour. Im- 
mediately they conducted Candid to a beauti- 
ful pavilion adorned with a colonade of green 
Marble, potted wich yellow, and with an 
D 2 intertexture 


! 
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intertexture of vines, which ſerved as a kind 
of cage for parrots, humming birds, fly birds, 
Guinea hens, and all other curious kinds of 
-birds. An excellent breakfaſt was provided in 
veſſels of gold; and while the Paraguayans were 
eating coarſe Indian corn out of wooden diſhes 
in the open air, and expoſed to the burning 
Heat of the ſun, the reverend father com- 
mandant retired to his cool arbour. AA 
He was à very handſome young man, round- 
Faced, fair, and frefh-coloured, his eye-brows | 
were finely arched, he had a piercing eye, the 
tips of his ears were red, his lips vermillion, 
and he had a bold and commanding air ; but 
1uch a boldneſs as neither reſembled that of a 
Spaniard nor of a Jeſuit. He ordered Candid 
and Cacambo to have their arms reſtored to 
them, together with their two Andaluſian 
horſes. Cacambo gave the poor beaſts ſome 
oats to eat cloſe by the arbour, keeping a ſtrict 
eye upon them all the while for fear of ſurpriſe. 
Candid having kiſſed the hem of the com- 
mandant's robe, they ſat down to table, It 
ſcems you are a German, ſays the Jeſuit to 
Him in that language ? Yes, reverend father, 
aniwered Candid. As they pronounced theſe 
words, they looked at each other with great 
amazement, and with an emotion that neither 
could conceal. From what part of Germany do 
you come, faid the Jeſuit? From the dirty 
province of Weſtphalia, anſwered Candid: I 
as born in the caſtle of Thunder-ten-tronckh, 
Oh heavens ! is it poſſible, ſaid the Command- 
ant? What a miracle! cried Candid, Can it 
be you, ſaid the commandant? On this they 
both retired a few ſteps backwards, then run- 
. | ning 
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ning into each other's arms, embraced, and 
let fall a ſhower of tears. Is it you then, re- 
verend father? You are the brother of the fair 
Miſs Cunegund? you that was flain by the. 
Bulgarians ! you the baron's fon ! you a Jeſuit 
in Paraguay ! I muſt confeſs this is a ſtrange 
world we live in. O Pangloſs! Pangloſs! 
Pangloſs ! what joy would this: have given 
you if you had not been hanged? 

The commandant diſmiſſed the negro ſlaves, 
and the Paraguayans who preiented them with 
liquor in cryſtal goblets. He returned thanks 
to God and St. Ignatius a thouſand times; 
he claſped Candid in his arms, and both their 
faces were bathed in tears. You will be more 
ſurpriſed, more affected, more tranſported, ſaid 
Candid, when I tell you that Miſs Cunegund 
your ſiſter, whoſe belly was ſuppoſed to have 
been ript open, is in perfect health. Were? 
In your neighbourhood with the governor of 
Buenos Ayres ; and I myſelf was going to fight 
againſt you. Every word they uttered during 
this long converſation, - was productive of 
ſome new matter of aſtoniſhment.  'Pheir 
ſouls fluttered on their tongues, liſtened in 
their ears, and ſparkled in their eyes. Like 
true Germans they continued a long while at 
table, waiting for the reverend father; and the 


commandant ſpoke to his dear Candid -as 
follows : 
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S 
How Candid killed the brother of his dear Cum gund. 


N EVER while I live ſhall-T loſe the re- 

membrance of that horrible day on which 
E ſaw my father and brother barbarouſly but- 
ehered before my eyes, and my ſiſter raviſhed, 
When the Buls: rians retired we ſearched in 
vain for my dear titer. She was no where to- 
be found ; but the bodies of my father, mother,. 
and myſelf, with two ſe: vant maids and thyee 
little boys, all of whom had been mwdered by 
the remorſelefs enemy, were thrown into a cart 
to be buried in a chapel belonging to the Je- 


Juits, within two leagues of our family-ſeat. - A. 


Jeſuit ſprinkled us with ſome holy water, which 
was confounded falt, and a few drops of it went. 
into my eyes; the father perceives that my. 
cyelids ſtirred a little: be put his hand upon 
wy breaſt, and felt my heart beat; upon which 
he gave me proper aſſiſtance, and at the end 
of three week I was perfectly recovered. You 
know, my dear Candid, I was very handſome ;. 
I became ſtiil more ſo, and the reverend father 
Crouſt, ſuperior of that houſe, took a great 
tancy to me; he gave me the habit of the order, 
and fome years afterwards I wag ſent to Rome. 

Our general ſtood in need of new levies of young 
German Jeſuits*. The ſovereigns of Paraguay 
admit of as few Spaniſh Jeſuits as poſſible ; 2 
prefer thoſe of other nations, as being more 


— 


* This is an 1 ſhaft levelled at that infamous 
pagicn, vahich is Ah ta prevail in this ſcciety. 
obedient 


— 
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abedient to command. The reverend father 
general looked upon me as a proper perſon to 
work in that vineyard. I ſet out in company 
with a Polander and a Tyroleſe. Upon my 
arrival, L was honoured with a ſubdeaconſhip 
and a lieutenancy. Now I am colonel and 
prieſt, We ſhall give a warm reception to 
the king of Spain's troops; I can aſſure you 
they will be well excommunicated and beaten. 
Providence has ſent ygu hither to aſſiſt us. 
But is it true that my dear ſiſter Cunegund is 
in the neighbourhood with the gavernor of 
Buenos Ayres? Candid ſwore that nothipg 
could be more true-: and the tears began again 
to trickle down their cheeks. EP 
The baron knew no end of embracing Can- 
did: he called him his brother, his deliv-rer. 
Perhaps, ſaid he, my dear Candid, we ſhall be 
fortunate enough to enter the town ſword in 
hand, and: recoyer my ſiſter Cunegund. Ah! 
that would crown my wiſhes, replied Candid; 
for I intended to marry her; and I hope I ſhall 
Mill be able to effect it. Inſolent fellow! re- 
plied the. baron. You | you have the impu- 
dence to marry my ſiſter, who bears ſeventy- 
two quarterings ! really I think you have an 
inſufferable degree of aſſurance to dare ſo much 
as to mention ſuet- an audacious deſign to me. 
Candid, thunder-ſtruck at the oddneſs of this 
ſpeech, anſwered, Reverend father, all the quar- 
terings in the world are of no ſignification. I 
have delivered your ſiſter from a Jew. and an 
inquiſitor; ſhe is under many obligations to 
me, and ſhe is reſolved to give me her hand. 
My maſter Pangloſs always told me that man 
kigd. are by nature _ Therefore you may 
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depend upon it, that I will marry your ſiſter. 


We ſhall ſee that, villain ! ſaid the Jeſuit baron 
of IT hunder-ten-tronckh, and ſtruck him acroſs 
the face with the flat ſide of his ſword. Candid, 
in an inſtant, draws his rapier, and plunges it 
up to the hilt in the Jeſuit's body; but, in 
pulling it out reeking hot, he burſt into tears, 


Good God ! cried he, I have killed my old 


maſter, my friend, my brother-in-law ; I am 
the beſt man in the world, and yet I have al- 
ready killed three men; and of theſe three two 
were prieſts, | 

Cacambo, who was ſtanding ſentry near the 
door of the arbour, inftantly ran up. Nothing 
remains, ſaid his maſter, but to ſel! our lives as 


dear as poſſible; they will undoubtedly look 


into the arbour; we muſt die ſword in hand. 


: Cacambo, who had ſeen many of theſe kind of 


adventures, was not diſcouraged ; he ſtript the 


baron of his Jeſuit's habit, and put it upon 


; Candid, then gave him the dead man's three- 
cornered cap, and made him mount on horſe- 
-back. All this was done as quick as thought. 


Gallop, maſter; gallop, cried Cacambo ; 


every body will take you for a Jeſuit going to 
give orders ; and we ſhall have paſled the fron- 


tiers before they will be able to overtake us. 


He flew as he ſpoke theſe words, crying out 


aloud in Spaniſh, Make way; make way for 
the reverend father colonel. | 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XVI. 


Mat happened to our two travellers with two 
girls, two monkeys, and the ſavages, callad 
Oreillons. | 


CAND ID and his valet had already 
paſſed the frontiers before it was known 
that the German Jeſuit was dead. The wary 
Cacambo had taken care to fill his wallet with 
bread, chocolate, ſome ham, ſome fruit, and a 
few bottles of wine. They penetrated with 
their Andaluſian horſes into a ſtrange country, 
where they could diſcover no beaten path. At 
length, a beautiful meadow interfetted with 
purling rills opened to their view. Cacambo 
propoſed to his maſter to take ſome nouriſh» _ 
ment, and he ſet him an example. How can 
you to aſk me to feaſt upon ham, when I have 
killed the baron's ſon, and am doomed never 
more to ſee the beautiful Cunegund ? what 
will it avail me to prolong a wretched life 
that might be ſpent far from her in remorſe 
and deſpair? and then, and then what will the 
Journal of Trevoux ſay * ? | 
While he was makrag theſe reffections, he 
ſtill continued eating. The ſun was now on 
the point of ſetting when the ears of our two 
wanderers were aflailed with cties which ſeemed 
to be uttered by a female voice. They could 
not tell whether theſe were cries of grief or 


* A periodical Cricigue on the works of the karned, ex- 


geuted by Jeſuits, 8 
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barrel Spaniſh fuſil, pul 
the two monkeys lifeleſs on the ground. 


„ -: CANDID: 


Joy : however „they inſtantly ſtarted up, full 
—_——m 


at inquietude and apprehenſion wt ieh 

a ſtrange place naturally inſpires. The 

eries proceeded from two young women who 
were tripping ſtark naked along the mead, 
while two monkeys followed cloſe at their 

heels biting their buttocks. Candid was 

touched with compaſſion; be had learned to 
ſhoot while he was among the Bulgarians, and 
he would hit a filbert in a hedge without touch- 

ing a leaf. 2 he takes up his double 

s the trigger, and lays 

od 


be praiſed, my dear Cacambo, I have reſcued 
two poor girls from a moſt perilous ſituation : 
if I have committed a ſin in killing an inqui- 
ſitor and a Jeſuir,, I made ample amends by 
laving the lives of theſe two diſtreſſed damſels. 


Who knows but they may be young ladies of 


a good family, and that this aſſiſtance I have 


| been ſo happy to give them may procure us- 


great advantage in this country. . 

He was about to continue when he felt him- _ 
ſelf ſtruck ſpeechleſs at ſeeing the two girls 
embracing the dead bodies. of the monkeys in 
the tendereſt manner,. bathing their wounds 
with their tears, and rending the air with the 
moſt doleful lamentations.. Really, ſaid he 
to Cacambo, I ſhould not have expected to ſee 


| ſuch a prodigious ſhare of good nature. Maſ- 


ter, maſter,. replied the knowing valet, you: 
bave made a precious piece of work of it; do 
you know that. you have killed the lovers of- 
theſe two ladies! Their lovers! Cacambo # 
you are jeſting! it cannot be] I can never be- 
licve it. Dear ſir, replied Cacambo, you are- 

g ſurpriſed 
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furpriſed at every thing; why ſhould you think 
it ſo ſtrange that there ſhould be a country 
where monkeys infinuate themſelves into the 
good graces of the ladies; they are the fourth 
part of a man as am the fourth part of a Spa- 
niard? Alas! replied Candid, I remember to 
have heard my maſter Pangloſs fay, that ſuch 
accidents as theſe frequently came to pals in 
former times, and that theſe commixtures are 
productive of centauts, fauns, and ſatyrs; and 
that many of the ancients had feen ſuch mon- 
ters : but I looked upon the whole as fabulous. 
Now you ar̃e convinced, faid Cacambe; that it is 
very true, and you ſee what uſe is made of 
tho'e creatures by perfons that have not had a 
proper education: all I am afraid of is, that 

theſe ſame ladies will play us ſome ugly trick. 

— Theſe judicious refleCtions operated fo far on 

Candid as to make him quit the meadow,. and 

frike into a thicket. There he and Cacambo 
ſupped, and, after heartily curſing the grand 

inquiſitor, the governor of Buenos Ayres, and 

the baron, they fel] aſleep on the ground. When 

they awoke, they were ſurpriſed to find that 
they could not move; the reaſon was, that 
the Oreillons who inhabit that country, and to 
whom the ladies had given information of theſe 
two ſtrangers, had bound them with cords mate 

of the bark of trees. They ſaw themſelves 
ſurrounded by fifty naked Oreillons armed with 
bows and arrows, clubs, and hatchets of flint; 

ſome were making a fire under a large caul- 
dron; and others were preparing ſpits, crying 
out one and all, A Jeſuit! a Jeſuit ! we ſhall be 
revenged; we ſhall have excellent chear ; let 
us eat this Jeſuit ;, Jet us eat him up. 
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I told you maſter, cried Cacambo mourn- 
fully, that theſe two wenches would play us 
Jome ſcurvy trick. Candid ſeeing the cauldron 
and the ſpits cried out, I ſuppoſe they are 
going either to boil or roaſt us. Ah! what 
would Pangloſs ſay if he was to ſee how pure 
nature is formed ? Every thing is right: it may 
be ſo: but I muſt confeſs it is ſomething hard 
to be bereft of dear miſs Cunegund, and to 
be ſpitted like a rabbit by theſe barbarous Oreil- 
lons. Cacambo, who never loſt his preſence of 
mind in diſteſs, ſaid to the diſconſolate Candid, 
Do not deſpair ; I underſtand alittle of the jar- 
gon of theſe people ; I will ſpeak to them. Ay, 
pray do, faid Candid, and be ſure you make 
them ſenſible of the horrid barbarity of boiling 
and roaſting human creatures, and how little of 
Chriſtianity there is in ſuch practices, 

Gentlemen, faid Cacambo, you think per- 
haps you are going to feaſt upon a Jeſuit; if 
ſo, it is mighty well; nothing can be more 
2greeable to juſtice than thus to treat your ene- 


mies. Indeed the law of nature teaches us to 


kill our neighbour, and accordingly we find 
this practiſed all over the world; and if we 


do not indulge ourſelves. in eating human fleſh, 
it is becauſe we have much better fare; but 


for your parts, who have not ſuch reſources as 
we, it is certainly much better judged to feaſt 


upon your enemies than to throw their bodies 


to the fowls of the air; and thus loſe all the 


fruits of their victory. But ſurely, gentlemen, 


you would not chuſe to eat your friends. You 


imagine you are going to roaſt a Jeſuit, whereas. 
my maſter is your friend, your defender, and 

you are going to ſpit the very man W 
| | een 
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been deſtroying your enemies: as to myſelf, I 
am your countryman ; this gentleman is my 
maſter, and ſo far from being a Jeſuit, give me 
leave to tell you he has very lately killed one 
of that order, whoſe ſpoils he now wears, and 
which have probably occaſioned your miſtake. 
To convince you of the truth of what I ſay, 
take the habit he has now on, and carry it to 
the firſt barrier of the Jeſuit's kingdom and en- 
quire whether my maſter did not kill one of 
their officers. There will be little or no time loſt 
by this, and you may till reſerve our bodies in 
your power to feaſt on, if you ſhould find what 
ve have told you to be falſe. But, on thecontrary, 
if you find it to be true. Iam perſuaded you are too 
well acquainted with the principles of the laws 
of ſociety, humanity, and juſtice, not to uſe us 
courteouſly, and ſuffer us to depart unhurt. 
This ſpeech appeared very reaſonable to the 
Oreillons; they deputed two of their people 
with all expedition to enquire into the truth of 
this affair, who acquitted themſelves of their 
commiſſion like men of ſenſe, and ſoon returned 
with good tidings for our diſtrefſed adventurers. 
Upon this, they were both looſed, and thoſe 
who were ſo lately going to roaſt and boil 
them, now fhewed them all ſorts of civilities, 
offered them girls, gave them refreſhments, 
and reconducted them to the confines of their 
country, crying before them all the way in 
token of joy, He is no Jeſuit, he is no Jeſuit. 
Candid could not help admiring the cauſe of 
his deliverance. What men! what manners 
cried he: if I had not fortunately run my ſword 
up to the hilt in the body of miſs Cunegund's 
brother, I ſhould have infallibly been _ 
: f ve. 
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alive. But, after all, pure nature is an excel 
lent thing; ſince theſe people, inſtead of eating 
me thewed me a-thoufand civilities, as ſoon a3 
they knew IL was not a Jeſuit. 


e 2 


CHAP. xvil. 


Candid and his valet arrive in the. country of” 
El Dorado. Ii bat they ſaw there. 


Wurm they got to the frontiers of the 
. ee You ſee, ſaid Cacambo to- 

Candid, this hemiſphere is not better than the 
other: e'en take my. advice, and let us return 
to Europe by the ſhorteſt way poſſible. But 
how can we get back? ſaid Candid; and whi- 


- ther ſhall we go? To my. own country? the 


Bulgarians and the Abares are lay ing that waffe 
with fire and ſword; or ſhall we go to Portu- 


gal? there 1 ſhall be burns ; z and if we abide 


here, we are every moment in danger of being 
ſpitted. But. how can | bring myſelf to quit 
that part of the world where my dear mils 


Cunegund has her reſidence ? 


Let us turn towards Cayenne, ſaid Cacambo ;. 
there we ſhall meet with ſome Frenchmen ; = 
you know thoſe gentry ramble all over the 


world; perhaps they will aſſiſt us, and God will. | 


took with pity on our diſtrels. 


It was not ſo eaſy to get. to Cayenne. They 
knew pretty nearly whereabouts it lay; but the 


Mountains, rivers, precipices, robbers, ſavages, 


were dreadful: obſtacles in the way. Their 


horſes died with fatigue, and their proviſions 


were at an end. ORE ſubſiſted a. waole month 
upon 
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upon wild fruit, till at length they came to a 
little river bordered with cocoa trees; the ſight 
of which at once revived their drooping ſpirits, 
and furniſhed nouriſhment for their enfeebled 
bodies. 

Cacambo, who was always giving as good 
advice as the old woman herſelf, ſaid to Can- 
did, Vou ſee there is no holding out any longer; 
we have travelled enough on foot. I ſpy an 
empty canoe near the river ſide; let us fill it 
with cocoa nuts, get into it, and go down with. 
the ſtream; a river always leads to ſome inha- 
bited place. If we do not meet with agreeable 
things, we ſhall at leaſt meet with ſomething. 
new. Agreed, replied Candid; let us recom- 
mend ourſelves to providence, 

They rowed a few leagues down the river, 
the banks of which were in- ſome-places co- 
vered with flowers; in others barren; in ſome 
parts ſmooth and level, and: in others ſteep and 
rugged. The ſtream widened as they went 
further on, till at length it paſſed under one 
of the frightful rocks, whoſe fummits ſeemed to 
reach the clouds. Here our two travellers had: 
the courage to commit themſelves to the ſtream, 


which contracting in this part, hurried them | 


along with a dreadful noiſe and rapidity. At 
the end of four and twenty hours they. ſaw day- 


light again; but their canoe was daſhed to- 
pieces againſt, the rocks. They were obliged. 


to creep along, from. rack to rock, for the- 
ſpace of a league, till at length a ſpacious plain: 
preſented itſelf to their fight. This place was 
bounded by a chain of inacceſſible hills. The 


country appeared cultivated equally for plea- 


ſure, and to produce the. neceſlaries of life. 
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The utile & dulce were here equally blended. f 
The roads were covered, or rather adorned, { 
with carriages formed of glittering materials, 


in which were men and women of a ſurpriſing 
beauty, drawn with great rapidity by red ſheep 
of a very large ſize ; which far ſurpaſſed the 
fineſt courſers of Andaluſia, Tetuan, or 
Mecquinez. 5 

Here is a country, however, ſaid Candid, 
preferable to Weſtphalia, He and Cacambo 
landed near the firſt village they ſaw, at the 
entrance of which they perceived ſome children 
covered with tattered garments of the richeſt 
brocade, playing at quoits. Our two inhabi- 
tants of the other hemiſphere amuſed themſelves 
22 with what they ſaw. The quoits were 
large round pieces, yellow, red, and green, 
which caſt a moſt glorious luſtre. Our travel- 
lers picked ſome of them up, and they proved 
to be gold, emeralds, rubies, and diamonds; 
the leaſt of which would have been the greateſt 
ornament to the ſuperb throne of the great mo- 
gul. Without doubt, ſaid Cacambo, thoſe 
children muſt be the king's ſons, that are play- 
ing at quoits. As he was uttering theſe words 
the ſchool- maſter of the village appeared, who 
came to call them to ſchool.. There, ſaid Can- 
did, is the preceptor of the royal family. 

The little raggamuffins immediately quitted 
their diverſion, leaving the quoits on the ground 
with all their other play-things. Candid ga- 
thers them up, runs to the ſchoolmaſter, and, 
with a moſt reſpectful bow, preſents them to 

- him, giving him to underſtand by ſigns, that 
their royal highneſſes had forgot their gold and 
precious ſtones, The ſchool-maſter, with a 

| ſmile, 
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ſmile, flung them upon the ground, then exa- 
mining Candid from head to foot, with an air 
of admiration, he turned his back and went on 

his way. 5 188 
Our travellers took care, however, to gather 
up the gold,/ the rubies, and the emeralds. 
Where are jve, cried Candid. The king's 
children in this country muſt have an excellent 
education, ſinde they are taught to ſhew ſuch a 
contempt for gold and precious ſtones. Ca- 
cambo was as much ſurpriſed as his maſter. 
They then drew near the firſt houſe in the 
village, which was built after the manner of an 
European Palace. There was a crowd of peo- 
ple about the door, and a ſtill greater number 
in the houſe. The ſound of the moſt delight- 
tul inſtruments of muſic were heard, and the 
moſt agreeable ſmell came from the kitchen. 
Cacambo went up to the door, and heard thoſe 
within talking in the Peruvian language, which 
was his mother tongue; for every one knows 
that Cacambo was born in a village of Tucu- 
man, where no other language is ſpoken. I 
will be your interpreter here, ſaid he to Can- 

did, let us go in; this is an eating-houſe. 
Immediately two waiters, and two ſervant- 

girls, dreſſed in cloth of gold, and their hair 

braided with ribbands of tiſſue, accoſt the 
{trangers, and invite them to fit down to the 
ordinary. Their dinner conſiſted of four diſhes 
of different ſoups,. each garniſhed with two 
young paroquets, a large diſh of bouille, that 
weighed two hundred weight, two roaſted 
monkeys of a delicious flavour, three hundred 
humming birds in one diſh, and fix hundred 
fly birds in another; ſome excellent ragouts, 
ö delicate 
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delicate tarts, and the whole ſerved up in diſhes 
of rock-cryſtal. Several ſorts of liquors, ex- 
tracted from the ſugar-cane, were banded about 
by the ſervants who attended. | 

Moſt of the company were chapmen and 
waggoners, all extremely polite; they aſked: 
Cacambo a few queſtions, with the utmoſt diſ- 
cretion and circumſpection; and replied to his 
mM a moſt obliging and ſatisfactory manner. 

As ſoen as dinner was over, both Candid and 
Cacambo thought they. ſhould pay very hand- 


ſomely for their entertainment by laying down | 
two of thoſe large gold pieces, which they had 


picked off the ground; but the landlord - and- 
landiady burſt into a fit of laughing, and held 


their ſides for ſome time. Wen the fit was 


ever: Gentlemen, ſaid the landlord, I plainly 
perceive. you are. {trangers, and iuch we are 
not accuſtomed to ſee ; pardon us therefore for 
laughing when you oftered: us the common 
pebbles of our highways for payment of your 
reckoning. To be ſure, you have none of the 
coin of this kingdom; but there is no neceſſity 
of having any money at all to dine in this. 
— houſe. All the inns, which are eſtabliſhed for 
the conveniency of thoſe who carry on the trade 
of this nation, are maintained by the govern— 
ment. Vou have found but very indifferent 
entertainment here, becauſe this is only a poor 
village; but in almoſt every other af theſe pub- 


tic houſes you will meet with a reception wor- 


thy of perſons of your merit. Cacambo ex- 
plained the whole of this ſpeech of the landlord 
to Candid, who liſtened ta it with the ſame 
aſtonifhment with which his friend communi- 


Gated it, What ſort of a country is this, ſaid 
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the one to the other, that is unknown to alk 
the world; and in which Nature has every 
where ſo different an appearance to what ſhe 
has in ours? Poſſibly this is that part of the 
globe where every thing is right, for there muſt 
certainly be ſome ſuch place. And, for all: 
that maſter Pangloſs could ſay, I oſten perceiv- 
ed that things went very il} in Weſtphalia, 


NESS Ne A. 


CHAP. XY 
What they ſaw in the country of EI Dorads. 


(DAcamo vented all his curioſity upon his 
landlord by a thouſand different queſtions :' 

the honeſt man anſwered him thus. I am very 
ignorant, ſir, but Lam contented with my igno- 
rance-;, however, we have in this neighbour-- 
Hood an old man retired from court, whois the- 
moſt learned and communicative perſon in the 
whole kingdom. He then carried Cacambo to 
the old man; Candid acted now only a ſecond 
character, and attended his valet. They en- 
tered a very plain houſe, for the door was no- 
thing but ſilver, and the cieling was only of 
beaten gold, but wrought in fo elegant a taſte 
as to vie with the richeſt. The antichamber, 
indeed, was only incruſted with rubies and 
emeralds; but the order in. which every thing 
2 diſpoſed made amends for this great ſim- 
Plicity, | ; 
The old man received the ſtrangers on his. 
ſopha, which was ſtuffed with humming bird's 


feathers 3 and ordered his fervants to preſent”. 
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them with liquors in golden goblets, after which 
he ſatisfied their curioſity in the following 
terms. | | 7 

I am nowone hundred and ſeventy- two years 
old; and I learnt of my late father, who was 
equerry to the king, the amazing revolutions of 
Peru, to which he had been an eye-witnels. 
This kingdom is the ancient patrimony of the 
incas, who very imprudently quitted it to con- 
quer another part of the world, and were at 
length conquered and deſtroyed themſelves by 
the Spaniards. 


Thoſe princes of their family, who remained 


in their native country, acted more wiſely. They 
ordained, with the conſent of their whole na- 


tion, that none of the inhabitants of our little 


kingdom ſhould ever quit it; and to this wiſe 
ordinance, we owe the preſervation of our in- 
nocence and happineſs. The Spaniards had 
ſome confuſed notion of this country, to which 


they gave the name of EI Dorado; and Sir 


Walter Raleigh*, an Engliſhman, actually 
came very near it, about three hundred years 
ago: but the inacceſſible rocks and precipices, 
with which our country is ſurrounded on all 
ſides, has hitherto ſecured us from the rapacious 


fury of the people of Europe, who have an un- 


* It is very certain that Sir Walter Rawleigh, for the pur- 
poſes of impoſture in the account of his firſt voyage to Guia- 
na, deſcribes ſuch an empire of the Inca, with the city called 
E! Dorade, or Manoa, two days journey in length, ſhining 
with gold and ſilver--He adds many other circumſtances 
of Peruvian prophecies in favour of the Engliſh; of the 


Amazons, or republic of women; and of immenſe riches, 


which he pretended to have ſeen on that continent: but 
the whole was an ill invented fable calculated to miſlead 
mankind, 8 x 
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accountable fondneſs for the pebbles and dirt 
of our land, for the ſake of which they would 
murder us all to the very laſt man. 

The converſation laſted ſome time, and 


turned chiefly on the form of government, 


their manners, their women, their public diver- 
ſions, and the arts. At length, Candid, who 
had always had a taſte for metaphyſics, aſked 
whether the people of that country had any 
religion ? 

The old man reddened a little at this queſ- 
tion: Can you doubt it? ſaid he; do you take 
us for wretches loſt to all ſenſe of gratitude ? 
Cacambo aſked in a reſpectful manner what 
was the eſtabliſhed religion of El Dorado? 
The old man bluſhed again, and ſaid, Can 
there be two religions then? Oug's, I appre- 


hend, is the religion of the whole world; we 


worſhip God from morning till night. Do you 
-worſhip but one God? ſaid Cacambo, who till 
acted, as the interpreter of Candid's doubts. 
Certainly, ſaid the old man; there are not two 
nor three nor four Gods. I muſt confeſs the 
people of your world aſk very extraordinary 
queſtions. However, Candid could not refrain 
from making many more enquiries of the old 
man ; he wanted to know in what manner they 
prayed to God in El Dorado. We do not pray 
to him at all, ſaid the reverend ſage 3 we have 
nothing to aſk of him, he has given us all we 
want, and we give him thanks inceſſantly. 
Candid had a curioſity to ſee ſome of their 
prieſts, and deſired Cacambo to aſk the old 
man where they were? At which, he ſmiling 
faid, My friends, we are all of uspriefts ; the 
king and all the heads of families ſing ſolemn 
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Hymns of thankſgiving every morning, ac- 
companied by five or ſix thouſand muſicians. 
What! ſays Cacambo, have you no monks 
among yau, to diſpute, to govern, to intrigue, 
and to burn people who are not of the ſame 
opinion with themſelves? Do you take us for 
fools ? ſaid the old man, here we are all of one 
opinion, and know not what you mean by your 
monks. -During the whole of this diſcourſe, 
Candid was inTaptures, and he ſaid to himſelf, 
What a prodigious difference is there between 
this place and Weſtphalia ; and this houſe and 
the baron's caftle. Ah, Maſter Pangloſs | had 
you ever feen E] Dorado, you would no longer 
have maintained that the caſtle of Thunder- 
ten tronckh was the fineſt of all poſſible edi- 
fices: there is nothing like ſeeing the world, 
that's certain *. e 

This long converſation being ended, the old 
man ordered fix ſheep to be harneſſed and put 


to the coach , and 'fent twelve of his ſervants 


40 eſcort the travellers to court. Excuſe me, 
ſaid he, for not waiting on you ta-perſon, my 
age deprives me of that honour. The king will 
receive you in ſuch a manner, that you will 
have no reaſon to complain; and dou»tleſs you 
will make a proper allowance for the cuſtoms 
of the country, it they ſhould not happen altoge- 
ther to pleaſe you. | 


 ""W 


* The reader will plainly perceive that theſe are ſatirics! 
Hints thrown out againſt certain articles of faith common to 
All the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and againſt particular rules 
and inſtitutions peculiar to the church of Rome, 

+ Meaning Peruvian ſheep, a kind of beaſt of burthen, 
native of Veiu, vory different from the ſheep of Europe. 
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Candid and Cacambo got into the coach, the 
ſix, ſheep flew, and, in leſs than a quarter of 
an hour, they arrived at the king's palace, 
which was ſituated at the further end of the 
capital. At the entrance was a portal two 
hundred and twenty feet high, and one hundred 
wide; but it is impoſſible for words to expreſs 
the materials of which it was built. The reader 
however will readily conceive they muſt have 
a prodigious fuperiority over the pebbles and 
ſand, which we call. gold and precious ſtones, 

Twenty beautiful young virgins in waiting 
received Candid and Cacambo, at their aligh:- 
ing from the coach, conducted them to the 
bath, and clad them in robes wove of the down 
of humming birds; after which they were in- 
troduced by the great officers of the crown of 
both ſexes to the king's apartment, between 
two files of muſicians, each file conſiſting of a 
thouſand, agreeable to the cuſtom of the coun- 
try. When they drew near to the preſence- 
chamber, Cacantbo aſked one of the officers in 
what manner they were to pay their obeiſance 
to his majeſty ; whether it was the cuſtom to 
fall upon their knees, oro proftrate themſolves 


upon the ground ? whether they were to put 


their hands upon their heads, or behind their 
backs? whether they were to lick the duſt off 
the floor? in ſhort, what was the ceremony 
uſual on ſuch occaſtons? The cuſtom, ſaid the 
great officer, is to embracet»e king and kiſs him 
on each cheek, Candid and Cacambo accord- 


ingly threw their arms round his majeſty's 


neck, who received them in the moſt gracions 
manner imaginable, and very politely aſked 
them to ſup with him. | 
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72 CANDID: or, 
While ſupper was preparing, orders were 
given to ſhew them the city, where they ſaw 
public ſtructures, that reared their lofty heads 
to the clouds; the market-places decorated 
with a thouſand columns; fountains of ſpring 
water, beſides others of roſe water, and of li- 
quors drawn from the ſugar- cane, inceſſantly 
flowing in the great ſquares ; which were paved 
with a kind of precious ſtones that emitted 


an odour like that of cloves and cinnamon. 


Candid aſked to ſee the high court of juſtice, the 
parliament ; but was anſwered, that they have 
none in that country, being utter ſtrangers to 
law-ſuits. He then enquired if they had any 
priſons ; they replied none. But what gave him at 
once the greateſt ſurpriſe and pleaſure was, the 
Palace of Sciences, where he ſaw a gallery two 
thouſand feet long, filled with the various ap- 
paratus in mathematics and natural philoſophy, 

After having ſpent the whole afternoon in 


ſeeing only about the thouſandth part of the 
city, they were brought back to the king's pa- 


lace. * Candid fate down at the table with his 
maſter, his valet Cacambo, and ſeveral ladies of 
the court. Never was entertainment more ele- 


gant, nor could any one poſhbly ſhew more wit 


than his majeſty diſplayed while they were at 
ſupper. Cacambo explained all the king's bons 
mots to Candid, and, although they were tranſ- 
lated, they ſtill appeared to be bens mats. Of 


all the things that ſurpriſed Candid this was not 
the leaſt, They ſpent a whole month in this 
| hoſpitable place, during which time Candid was 
. continually'faying to Cacambo, I own my friend 
once more that the caſtle where I was born is a 


mere nothing, in compariſon of the place where 


R , . we 


„ . | Oi bs 


we now are; but ſtill miſs Cunegund is not 
here, and you yourſelf have doubtleſs ſome fair 
one for whom you figh in Europe, If were- 
main here, we ſhall only be as others are ; 
whereas, if we return to our old world with only 


a dozen of Eldorado ſheep, loaded with the 
pebbles of this country, we ſhall be richer than 


all the kings in Europe; we ſhall no longer 
need to ſtand in awe” of the inquiſitors ; and 
we may eatily recover Mits Cun-guns. 

This ſpeech was perfectly agreeable to Ca- 
cambo. A fondneſs for reving, for making a 
figure in their own country, and for boaſting 
of what they had ſeen in their travels, was fo 


prevalent in our two wanderers, that they re- 
ſolved to be no longer happy; and demanded 


permiſſion of the king to quit the country. 


You are about to do a raſſĩ and filly action, 


ſaid the king; I am ſenſible my kingdom is an 
inconſiderable ſpot z but when people are tole- 
rably at their eaſe in any place, I ſhould think 
it would be their intereit to remain there. Moſt 
aſſuredly, J have no right to detain. you or any 
{trangers againſt your wills; this is an act of 


tyranny to which our manners and our laws are 
equally repugnant- all men are by nature free; 


you have therefore an undoubted liberty to de- 
part whenever you pleaſe; but you will have 
many and great difficulties to encounter in paſ- 


{ing the frontiers. It is impoffible to aſcend. 


that rapid river which runs under high and 
vaulted rocks, and by which you were conveyed 
hitherby a kind of miracle. The mountains 
by which my kingdom is hemmed in on all 
ſides, are ten thoufand feet high, and perfectly 
perpendicular ; they are above ten leagues over 
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each, and the deſcent from them is one conti- 
nued precipice. However, ſince you are deter- 
mined to leave us, I will immediately give or- 
ders to the ſuperintendant of my carriages to 
cauſe one to be made that will convey you 
very ſafe. When they have conducted you to 
the back of the mountains, no body can attend 
you farther ; for my ſubj.Cts have made a vow 
never to quit the kingdom, and they are too 
prudent to break it. Aſk me whatever elſe 
you pleaſe. All we ſhall aſk of your majeſty, 
jaid Cacambo, is only a few ſheep laden with 
proviſions, pebbles, and the clay of your country. 
The king ſmiled at the requeſt, and ſaid, 1 can- 
not in agine what pleaſure you Europeans find 
in our yellow clay ; but take away as much ot 
it as you* will, and much good may it do you. 
He immediately gave orders to his engineers 
to make a machine to hoiſt theſe two extraor- 
dinary men out of the kingdom. Three thouſand 
good mathematicians went to work, and finiſhed 
it in about fifteen days; and it did not coſt 
more than twenty millions ſterling of that 
country money. Candid and Cacambo were 
placed on this machine, and they took with 
them two large red ſheep, bridled and ſaddled, 
to ride upon when they got on the other fide 
of the mountains: twenty others to ſerve as 
ſampters for carrying proviſions; thirty laden 
with preſents of whatever was moſt curious in 
the country ; and fiſty with gold, diamonds, 
and other precious ſtones. The king, at part- 
ing with our two adventurers, embraced the 
with the greateſt cordiality. 3 
It was a curious ſight to behold the manner 
ef their ſetting off, and the ingenious method 


by 


TOI. 75 
by which they and their ſheep were hoiſted to 
the top of the mountains. The mathemati-- 
cians and engineers took leave of them as ſoon 
as they had conveyed them to a place of ſafety, 
and Candid was wholly occupied with the 
thoughts of preſenting his ſheep to Miſs Cu- 
negund. Now, fays he, thanks to heaven, we 
have more than ſufficient to.pay the governor 
of Buenos Ayres for Miſs Cunegund, if ſhe is 
redeemable. Let us make the beſt of our way 
to Cayenne, where we will take ſhipping, and 
then we may at leiſure think of what king- 
dom we ſhall purchaſe with our riches, 


$I VU So Vans Ven Ve ot Vee 
CHAP. XIX. 


What happened ta them at Surinam; and how 
Candid came acquainted with Martin, 


0 UR travellers firſt day's journey was very 
pleaſant ; they were elated with the proſ- 
pet of poſſeſſing more riches than were to be 
tound in Europe, Afia, and Africa together. 
Candid, in amorous tranſports, cut the name of 
Miſs Cunegund on almoſt every tree he came 
to. The ſecond day, two of their ſheep ſunk 
in a moraſs, and were ſwallowed up with their 
lading ; two more died of fatigue ; fome few 
days afterwards, ſeven or eight perifhed with 
hunger, in a defart ; and others, at different 
times, tumbled down precipices, or were other- 
wiſe loſt; ſo that, after travelling about an 
© hundred days, they had only two theep left of 
the hundred and two they brought with them 
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from Eldorado. Said Candid to Cacambo, Vou 
ſee, my dear friend, how periſhable the riches 
of this world are; there is nothing ſolid but 
virtue. Very true, ſaid Cacambo; but we 
have ſtill two ſheep remaining, with more trea- 
ſure than ever the king of Spain will be poſſeſſed 
of; and I eſpy a town at a diſtance, which I 
take to be Surinam, a town belonging to the 
Dutch. We are now at the end of our trou- 
bles, and at the beginning of happinels. 

As they drew near the town, they ſaw a 
negro ſtretched on the ground, with only one 
half of his habit, which was a kind of linen- 
frock ; for the poor man had loſt his left leg 
and his right hand. Good God ! ſaid Candid 
in Dutch, what doſt thou here, friend, in this 
deplorable condition? Tam waiting for my maſter 
Mynheer Vanderdendur, the famous trader, 
anſwered the negro. Was it Mynheer Van- 
derdendur that uſed you in this crue] manner? 
Yes, Sir, faid the negro; it is the cuſtom here. 
They give a linen-garment twice a year, and 
that is all our covering. When we labour in the 
{ugar-works, and the mill happens to ſnatch 
hold of a finger, they inſtantly chop off our 
hand ; and when we attempt to run away, they 
cut of a leg. Both theſe caſes have happened 
to me, and it is at this expence that you eat ſu- 
gar in Europe; and yet when my mother ſold 
me for ten patacoons on the coaſt of Guinea, 
ſhe ſaid to me, My dear child, bleſs our fetiches; 
adore them for ever; they will make thee live 
happy; thou haſt the honour to be a ſlave to 
our lords the W hites, by which thou wilt make 
the fortune of us thy parents. Alas ! I know 
not whether I have made their fortunes ; but 


they 
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they have not made mine: dogs, monkeys, and 
parrots, are a thouſand times leſs wretched than 


me. The Dutch fetiches who converted me 


tell me every Sunday, that the blacks and 
whites are all children of one father, whom 
they call Adam. As for me, I do not under- 
ſtand any thing of genealogies; but if what 
theſe preachers ſay is true, we are all ſecond 
couſins; and you mutt allow that it is impoſ- 
fible to be worſe treated by our relations than 
we are, 

O Pangloſs! cried out Candid, ſuch horrid 
_ doings never entered thy imagination. Here 
is an end of the matter; I find myſelf, after all, 
obliged to renounce thy Optimiſm. Opti- 
miſm, ſaid Cacambo, what is that? Alas! 
replied Candid, it is the obſtinacy of main- 
taining that every thing is beſt when it is worſt; 
and fo ſaying, he turned his eyes towards the 
poor negro and ſhed a flood of tears; and in 
this weeping mood he entered the town of 
Surinam, Ns 

Immediately upon their arrival, our travellers 
enquired if there was any veſſel in the harbour, 
which they might ſend to Buenos Ayres. The 
perſon they addreſſed themſelves to happened 
to be the maſter of a Spaniſh bark, who offered 
to agree with them on moderate terms, and 
appointed them a meeting at a public houſe. 
Thither Candid and his faithful Cacambo went 
to wait for him, taking with them their two 
ſheep. £ 

Candid, who was all frankneſs and fincerity,. 
made an ingenuous recital of his adventures. 
to the Spaniard, declaring to him at the- ſame 
time his reſolution of carrying off Miſs Cune- 
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gund from the governor of Buenos Ayres, & 


ho! ſaid the ſhip-maſter, if that is the cafe, 


get whom you pleaſe to carry you to Buenos 
Ayres; for my part, I waſh my hands of the 
affair. It would prove a hanging matter to us 
all. The fair Cunegund is the governor's fa- 
vourite miſtreſs. "Theſe words were like a 


clap of thunder to Candid ; he wept bitterly for 


a long time, and, taking Cacambo af, he ſays 


to him, PI] tell you, my dear friend, what 


you muſt do, We have each of us in our 
pockets to the value of five or fix millions in 
diamonds ; you are cleverer at theſe matters 
than J; you muſt go to Buenos Ayres and 
bring of Miſs Cunegund. If the governor 
makes any difficulty, give him a million ; if he 
holds out, give him two;. as you have not 
killed an inquiſitor, they will have no ſuſpicion 
of you: I'll fit out another ſhip and go to Ve- 
nice, where I will wait for you. Venice is a 
free country, where we ſhall have nothing to 
fear from N Abares, Jews, or Inqui- 
ſitors. Cacambo greatly applauded this wiſe 
reſolution. He was inconſolable at the 
thoughts of parting with ſo good a maſter, 
who treated him more like an intimate friend 
than a ſervant; but the pleaſure of be- 
ing able to do him a ſervice ſoon got the 
better of his ſorrow. They embraced each 
other with a flood of tears. Candid charged 
him not to forget the old woman. Cacambo 
ſer out the ſame day. This Cacambo was a 
very honeſt fellow. | 


Candid continued ſome days Jonger at Suri- 


nam, waiting for any captain to carry him and 


his two remaining ſheep to Italy. He hired do- 
meſtics, 
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meſtics, and purchaſed many things neceſſary for 
a long rage) at length, one Mynbeer Vander- 
dendur, ſkipper of a large Dutch veſſel, came and 
offered his ſervice. What will you have, ſaid 
Candid, to carry me, my ſervants, my baggage, 
and theſe two ſheep you ſee here, directly toVe- 
nice? The skipper asked ten thouſand piaſtres ; 
and Candid agreed to his demand without heſi- 
tation, 

Ho, ho! ſaid the cunning Vanderdendur to- 
himſelf, this ſtranger muſt be very rich; he 
agrees to give me ten thouſand piaſtres without 
heſitation. Returning a little While after, he 
tells Candid, that upon ſecond conſideration he 
could not undertake the voyage for Jeſs than 
twenty thouſand. Very well; you ſhall have 
them, ſaid Candid. | | 

Zounds ! ſaid the skipper to himſelf, this 
man agrees to pay twenty thouſand piaſtres with 
as much caſe as ten. Accordingly he goes back 
again, and tells him roundly that he will not 
carry him to Venice for leſs than thirty_thou- 
ſand piaſtres. Then you ſhall have thi:ty. 
thoufand, ſaid Candid. | 
_  Odfo! ſaid the Dutchman once more to him- 
ſelf, thirty thouſand piaſtres ſeem a trifle to 
this man. Thoſe ſheep mutt certainly be la- 
den with an immenſe treaſure. Il &en ſtop 
here and ask no more; but make bim pay down 
the thirty thouſand piaſtres, and then we. may 
ſee what is to be done fuitner, Candid fold 
two ſmall diamonds, the leaſt of which was 
worth more than all the skipper asked. He 
paid. him before-hand, the two ſheep were put 
on board, and Candid followed in a ſmall boat 
to join the veſſel in the road. The skipper 
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takes his opportunity, hoiſts ſail, and puts out 
to fea with a favourable wind. Candid, con- 
founded and amazed, ſoon loft fight of the ſhip. 
Alas! ſaid he, this is a trick like thoſe in our 
old world! He returns back tothe ſhore over- 
whelmed with grief; and, indeed, he had loſt 
what would have made the fortune of twenty 


monarchs. 


Immediately upon his landing, he applied to 
the Dutch maziſtrate : being tranſported with 
paſſion, he thunders at the door, which being 
opened, he goes in, tells his caſe, and talks a 
little louder than was neceſſary. The magi- 


ſtrate began with fining him ten thouſand pi- 


aſtres for his petulance, and then liſtened very 
patiently to what he had to ſay, promiſed to 
examine into the affair at the skipper's return, 
and ordered him to pay ten thouſand piaſtres 
more for the fees of the court F, , 

This treatment put Candid out of all pa- 
tie nce: it is true, he had ſuffered misfortunes a 
thouſand times more grievous; but the cool inſo- 
lence of the judge, and the villainy of the skip- 
per, raiſed hischoler and threw him into a deep. 
melancholy. The villainy of mankind pre- 
ſented itſelf to his mind in all its deformity, 
and his foul was a prey to the moſt gloomy 
ideas. After ſome time, hearing that the cap- 


ka — * —_ —— 


* There is a ſpecies of probability or veriſimilitude 
adapted for every ſort of- narration, the neglect of which 
renders a performance diſagreeable and diſguſting to rea- 
ders who have any juſtneſs of taſte or apprehenſion. 
Theſe accounts of Eldorado, of Candid's wealth and ſim- 
plicity, of the ſkipper's villainy, and the magiſtrate's extor- 
tion, are, in our opinion, ſuch extravagances as rather 
ſtock, than entertain the imagination, 


tain 
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tain of a French ſhip was ready to ſet fail for 
Bourdeaux, as he had no more ſheep loaded 
with diamonds to put on board, he hired the 
cabin at the uſual price; and made it known: 
in the town that he would pay the paſlage and 
board of any honeſt man who would give him- 
his company during the voyage; beſides mak- 
ing him a preſent of ten thouiand piaſtres, on 
condition that ſuch perſon was the moſt diſſa- 
tisfied with his condition, and the moſt unfor- 
tunate in the whole province. 


Upon this, there appeared ſuch a crowd of 


candidates, that a large fleet could not have 
contained them. Candid, willing to chuſe from- 
amongſt thoſe who appeared moit.likely to an- 
ſwer his intention, ſelected twenty, who ſeemed 
to him the moſt ſociable, and who all pretended 
to merit the preference, He invited them to his 
inn, and promiſed to treat them with a ſupper, 
on. condition that every man ſhould bind him- 
ſelf by an oath to relate bis own hiſtory ; de- 


claring at the ſame time, that he would make- . 


choice of that perſon who ſhould appear to him 
the moſt deſerving of compaſſion, and the moſt 
juſtly diſſatisfied with his condition of life; 
and that he would make a preſent to the reſt. 
This extraordinary aſſembly continued fitting 
till four in the moraing. Candid, while he was: 
liſtening to their ad\entures, called to mind 


what the old woman had ſaid to him in their 


voyage to Buenos Ayres, and the wager ſhe 


had laid, that there was not a perion on board 
the ſhip but had met with ſome great. misfor- 


tunes. Every ſtory he heard put him in mind 


of Pangloſs. My old maſter, ſaid he, would be 


contounded:y put to it to demonſtrate his fa- 
2 vourite. 
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vourite ſyſtem, Would he were here! Cer- 
tainly if every thing is for the beſt, it is in El- 
dorado, and not in the other parts of the world. 
At length he determined in favour of a poor 
ſcholar, who bad laboured ten years. for the 
bookſellers at Amſterdam: being of opinion, 
that no employment could be more deteſtable “. 
This ſcholar, who was, in fact, a very, honeſt 
man, had been robbed by hisfwife, beat by his 
fon, and forſaken by his daughter, who had 
Tun away with a Portugueſe. He had been 
likewiſe deprived of a ſmall employment on 
which he ſubſifted, and he was perſecuted by 
the clergy of Surinam, who took him for a So- 
Cinian. if muſt be acknowledged that the other 
competitors were, at leaſt, as wretched as he; 
but Candid was in hopes that the company of 
Aa man of letters would relieve the tediouſneſs 
of the voyage. All the other candidates com- 
plained that Candid had done them great in- 
Juſtice ; but he ſtopped their mouths by a pre- 
J2nt of an hundred piaſtres to each. a 


G eee 


CHAF. XX. 
pat beſel Candid and Martin on their paſſage... 


18 HE old philoſopher, whoſe name was Mar- 

tin, took ſhipping with Candid for Bour- 
deaux, They both had ſeen aud ſuffered a great 
deal; and had the fhjp been to go from Surinam 
to Japan rcund the cape of Good Hope, they 


— 


Except that of crudging ſor the bookſellers of London.. 
8 could. 


could have found ſufficient entertainment for 
each other during the whole voyage, in diſ- 
courſing upon moral and natural evil. 

Candid, however, had one advantage over 
Martin: he lived in the pleaſing hopes of ſee- 
ing Miſs Cunegund once more; whereas the 
poor philoſopher had nothing to hope for: be- 
ſides, Candid had money and jewels, and, not- 
withſtanding he had loſt an hundred red ſheep 
laden with'the greateſt treaſure on the earth, and 
tho' he ſtill ſmarted from the reflection of the: 
Dutch skipper's knavery, yet when he conſi- 
dered what he had ſtill left, and repeated the 
name of Cunegund, eſpecially after meal- time, 
he inclined to Pangloſs's doctrine. 

And pray, ſaid he to Martin, what. is your 
opinion of the whole of this ſyſtem ? what no- 
tion have you of moral and natural evi]? Sir, 
replied Martin, our prieſt accuſed me of being 


a Socinian ; but the real truth is, Il am a Ma- 


nichæan. Nay, now you are jeſting, ſaid Can- 
did; there are no Manichæans exiſting at pre- 
ſent in the world. And yet I am one, faid 
Matin; but I cannot help it, I cannot for the 


ſoul of me think otherwiſe.. Surely the devil 


muſt be in you, ſaid Candid. He concerns 
himſelf ſo much, replied Martin, in the affairs 
of this world, that it is very probable he may 
be in me as well as every where elle; but Imuſt 
confeſs, when I caſt my eye on this globe, or 
rather globule, I cannot help thinking that 


God has abandoned it to ſome malignant being. 


L always except Eldorado. I ſcarce. ever knew. 
a city that did not wiſh the deſtruction of its 
neighbouring city; nor a family that did not 
de ſire to exterminate ſome other family. The 

6 Four. 
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poor in all parts of the world bear an invete- 
rate hatred to the rich, even while they creep 
and cringe to them; and the rich treat the poor 
like ſheep, whoſe wool and fleſh they barter 
for money: a million of regimented aſſaſſins 
traverſe Europe from one end to the other, 
to get their bread by regular depredation and 
murder, becauſe it is the moſt gentleman-like 
profeſſion. Even in thoſe cities which ſeem to 
enjoy the bleſſings of peace, and where the arts 
flouriſh, the inhabitants are deyoured with envy, 
care, and inquietudes, which are greatcr plagues 
than any experienced in a town beſieged. Pri- 
vate chagrins are ſtill more dreadful than pub- 
lic calamities. In a word, concluded the philoſo- 
pher, I have ſeen and ſuffered fo much, that I 
am a Manichzan. 

And yet there is ſome good in the world, 
replied Candid. May be fo, ſaid Martin; but 
it has eſcaped my. knowledge. 

While they were deeply engaged in this diſ- 
pute, they heard the report of cannon, which 
redoubled every moment. Each tikes out his 
glaſs, and they eſpy two ſhips warmly engaged 
at the diſtance of about three miles. The 
wind brought them both ſo near the French 
ſhip, that .thoſe on board her had the pleaſure 
of ſeeing the fight with great eaſe. Aſter ſeveral 
fmart broadſides the one gave the other a ſhot 
between wind and water, which ſunk her out- 
right. Then could Candid and Martin plainly 
perceive an hundred men on the deck of the 
veſſel which was ſinking, who, with hands up- 
lifted to heaven, fent forth piercing cries, and 
were in a moment {allowed up by the waves. 


Well, 
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Well, ſaid Martin, you now ſee. in what 


manner mankind treat each other. It is cer- 


tain, ſaid Candid, that there is ſomething dia- 


bolical in this affair. As he was ſpeaking thus, 
he eſpied ſomething of a ſhining red hue, 
which ſwam cloſe to the veſſel. The boat was 
hoiſted out to ſee what it might be, when it 
proved to be one of his ſheep. Candid felt 
more joy at the recovery of this one animal 
than he did grief, when he loſt the other hun- 
dred, tho' laden with the large diamonds of 
Eldorado. | | | 

The French captain quickly perceived that 
the victorious ſhip belonged to the crown of 
Spain ; that the other was a Dutch pirate, and. 
the very ſame captain who had robbed Candid.. 
The immenſe riches. which this villain had 
amaſſed, were buried with him in the deep, 
and only this one ſheep ſaved out of the whole. 


You fee, ſaid Candid to Martin, that vice is 


fometimes puniſhed : this villain the Dutch skip- 
per, has met with the fate he deſerved. Very 
true, ſaid Martin; but why ſhould the paſſen- 
gers be doomed alſo to deſtruction? God has 
puniſhed the knave, and the devil has drowned: 
the reſt, | 
The French and Spaniſh ſhips continued 
their courſe, and Candid and Martin their con- 
verſation. They diſputed fourteen days ſuc- 
ceſſively, at the end of which they were juſt as 
far advanced as the-firſt moment they began, 


However, they had the ſatisfaction of diſputing, 


of communicating their ideas, and of mutually 
comforting each other. Candid embraced his 
ſheep with tranſport : Since TI have found thee. 
again, faid he, I may poſſibly find my Cune- 
gund once mote. CHAP: 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Candid and Martin, while thus reaſoning with 
each other, draw near to the coaſt of France. 


AT length they deſcried the coaſt of France, 
when Candid ſaid to Martin, Pray, Mr.. 
Martin, was you ever in France? Yes, Sir, 
faid Martin, I have been in. ſeveral provinces. 
of that kingdom. In ſome, one half of the peo- 
ple are fools and madmen; in ſome, they are 
too artful ; in others, again, they are, in general, 
either very good-natured or very brutal ; while- 
in others, they affect to be witty, and in all, 
their ruling paſſion is love, the next is ſlander, 
and the laſt is to talk nonſenſe. But pray, 
Mr. Martin, was you ever 'in Paris? Yes, 
Sir, I have been in that city, and it is a place 
that contains the ſeveral ſpecies juſt deſcribed; 
it is a chaos, a confuſed multitude, where every 
one ſeeks for pleaſure without. being able to find. 
it: at leaſt, as far as I have obſerved coup 
wy ſhort ſtay in that city. At my arrival 
was robbed of all I had in the world by pick- 
pockets and ſharpers, at the fair of St, Germain. 
L was taken up myſelf for a robber, and con- 
fined in priſon a whole week; after which I: 
hired myſelf as corrector to a preſs, in order to 
get a little 1 towards defraying my ex- 
pences back to Holland on foot. I knew the 
whole tribe of ſcribblers, malcontents, and fa- 
natics. It is ſaid the people of that city are. 
very polite; I believe they may. 
For my part, I have no curiolity to ſee France, 
ſaid Candid ;. you may eaſily conceive, my. 
9 - friend 
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friend, that after ſpending a month at Eldo- 
rado, I can deſire to behold nothing upon earth 
but Miſs Cunegund; I am geing to wait for 
her at Venice? I intend to paſs thro' France, 
in my way to Italy; will you not bear me com- 
pany ? With all my heart, ſaid Martin; they 
ſay Venice is agrecab.e to none but noble Ve- 
netians z but that, nevertheleſs, ſtrangers are 
well received there when they bave plenty of 
money; now have none, but you have, theres 
fore J will attend you whither you pleaſe. Now 
we are upon this ſubject, ſaid Candid, do you 
think that the earth was originally fea, as.we 
read in that great book which belongs to the 
captain of the ſhip? I believe nothing of it, 
replied Martin, any more than I do of the 
many other chimeras which have been re- 
lated to us for ſome time paſt. But then, to 
what end, ſaid Candid, was the world formed? 
To make us mad, ſaid Martin. Are you not 
ſurpriſed, continued Candid, at the love which 
the two girls in the country of the Oreillons 
bad for. thoſe two monkeys ?—You know I 
have told you the ſtory. Surpriſed ! replied 
Martin, not in the leaſt ; I fee nothing ſtrange 
in this paſſion. I have ſeen ſo many extraor- 
dinary things, that there is nothing extraordi- 
nary to me now. Do you think, ſaid Candid, 
that mankind always. maſſacred each other as 
they do now-? were they always guilty of lies, 
fraud, treachery, ingratitude, inconſtancy, en- 
vy, ambition, and cruelty? were they always 
thieves, fools, cowards, gluttons, drunkards, 
miſers, calumniators, debauchees, fanatics, and 
_ hypocrites? Do you believe, ſaid Martin, 
that hawks have always been accuſtomed to cat 
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pigeons when they came in their way? Doubt 
leſs, ſaid Candid. Well then, replied Martin, 
if hawks have always had the ſame nature, why 
ſhould you pretend that mankind change theirs? 
Oh! faid Candid, there is a great deal of diffe- 
rence ; for free will—and reaſoning thus they 
arrived at Bourgdeaux. 


CH NSIS GENRE GENS SENS GESD 


CHAP. XXI. 
What happened to Candid and Martin in France, 


CANDID. ſtaid no longer at Bourdeaux, 
than was.neceflary to diſpoſe of a few of 
the pebbles he bad brought from Eldorado,. 
and to provide himſelf with a poſt- chaiſe for two 
perſons, for he could no longer ſtir a ſtep with- 
out his philoſopher Martin. The only thing. 
that gave him concern, was the being obliged. 
to leave his ſheep behind him, which he in- 
truſted to the care of the academy of ſciences 
at Bourdeaux, who propoſed, as a prize- ſubject 
for the year, to prove why the wool of this theep 
was red; and the prize was adjudged to a north - 
ern ſage, who demonſtrated by A plus B, minus 
C, divided by Z, that the ſheep muſt neceſſa- 
rily be red, and die of the mange. 

In the mean time, all the travellers whom 
Candid met with in the inns, or the road, told 
him to a man, that they were going to Paris. 
This general eagerneſs. gave him likewiſe a 
great deſire to ſee this capital; and it was not 
much aut of his way to Venice, 


He 


— —— — — 
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He entered the city by the ſuburbs of St. 

arceau, and thought himſelf in one of the 
vileſt hamlets in all Weftphalia. 

Candid had not been long at his inn, before 
he was ſeized with a ſlight diforder, owing to 
the fatigue he had undergone. As he wore a 
diamond of an enormous ſize on his finger, and 
had among the reſt of his equipage a ſtrong box 
that ſeemed very weighty, he ſoon found him- 
ſelf between two phyſicians, whom he had not 
ſent for, a number of intimate friends whom he 
had never ſeen, and who would not quit his 


dedſide, and two female devotees, who were 


very careful in providing him hot ſuppings. 


I remember, ſaid Martin to him, that the 
firſt time I came to Paris I was likewiſe taken 


ill; I was very poor,. and accordingly I had 
neither friends, nurſes, nor phyficians, and yet 
I did very well. 

However, by dint of purging and bleeding, 
Candid's diſorder became very ſerious. The 
prieſt of the pariſh came with all imaginable po- 


liteneſs, to deſire a note of him, payable to. 


the bearer in the other world“. Candid refuſed 
to comply with his requeſt; but the two devo- 
tees aſſured him that it was a new faſhion, 
Candid replied, that he was not one that fol- 
lowed the faſhion. Martin was for throwing 
the prieft out of the window. The clerk ſwore 
Candid ſhould not have Chriſtian burial. Martin 
fwore in his turn, that he would bury the clerk 


* This probably alludes to the preſent diſputes in France 
about ſubſcribing to the bull Unigenitus, without which 
ceremony a man is refuſed the ſacraments in articulo mortis. 
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alive, if he continued to plague them any longer. 
The diſpute grew warm; Martin took him by 
tne ſhoulders, and turned him out of the room, 
which gave great ſcandal, and occaſioned a 
verbal proceſs. 

Candid recovered; and till he was in a condi- 
tion to go abroad, had a great deal of very 
good company to paſs the evenings with him in 
his chamber. They played deep. Candid was 
ſurpriſed to find he could never turn a trick; 
and Martin was not at all ſurpriſed at the matter, 

Among thoſe who did him the honours of 
the place, was a little ſpruce abbe of Perigord, 
one of thoſe infinuating, buſy, fawning, impu- 
dent, neceſlary fellows, that lay wait for ſtran- 
gers at their arrival, tell them all the ſcandal 
of the town, and offer to miniſter to their plea- 
ſures at various prices. This man conducted 
Candid and Martin to the play-houſe: they 
were acting a new tragedy. Candid found 
Eimſelf placed near a cluſter of wits: this, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from ſhedding tears 
at ſome parts of the piece which were moſt af- 
fecting, and beſt acted, One of theſe talkers 
ſaid to him between the acts, You are greatly 
to blame to ſhed tears; that actreſs plays horri- 
bly, and the man who plays with her ſtill worſe, 
and the piece itſelf is ſtil] more execrable than 
the repreſentation. The author does not un- 
derſtand a word of Arabic, and yet he has laid 
his ſcene in Arabia; and, what is more, he is 
a fellow who does not believe in innate ideas, 
To- morrow [I'll bring you a ſcore of pamphlets, 
that have been wrote againſt him. Pray, fir, 
ſaid Candid to the abbe, how many theatrical 
pieces have you in France? Five or fix. thou- 


ſand, 
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fand, replied the other. Indeed! that is a 
great number, ſaid Candid; but how many 
good ones may there be? About fifteen or ſix- 


teen. Oh! that is a great number, ſaid Mar- 


tin. 

Candid was greatly taken with an actreſo, 
who performed the part of queen Elizabeth in 
a dull kind of tragedy that is played ſometimes, 
That actreſs, ſaid he to Martin, pleaſes me 
greatly; ſhe has ſome ſort of reſemblance to miſs 
Cunegund, I ſhould be very glad to pay my 


reſpects to her. The abbe of Perigord offered 


his ſervice to introduce him to her at her own 
houſe. Candid, who was brought up in Ger- 


many, deftred to know what might be the ce- 


remonial uſed on thoſe occaſions, and how a 
queen of England was treated in France. 
There is a neceſſary diſtinction to be obſerved 
in theſe matters, ſaid the abte. In a country 
town we take them to a tavern ; here in Paris, 
they are treated with great reſpect during their 
life-time, provided they are handſome, and 
when they die we throw their bodies upon a 
dunghill. How, ſaid Candid, throw a queen's 
body upon a dunghill! The gentleman is quite 


right, ſaid Martin; he tells you nothing but the 


truth. I happened to be at Paris, when Miſs 
Monimia made her exit, as one may ſay, out 
of this world into another. She was refuſed 


what they call here the rights of ſepulture; that 


is to fay, ſhe was denied the privilege of rotting 
in a church-yard by the fide of all the beggars 


in the pariſh. They buried her at the corner 


of Burgundy-ſtreet, which muſt certainly have 
{ſhocked her extremely, as ſhe had very exalted 
actions of things. This is acting very unpo- 
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litely, ſaid Candid. Lord! ſaid Martin, what 


can be. ſaid to it; it is the way of theſe people · 
Figure to yourſelf all the contradictions, all the 
inconſiſtencies poſſible, and you may meet with 
them in the government, the courts of juſtice, 
the churches, and the public ſpectacles of this 
odd nation. Is it true, ſaid Candid, that the 
people of Paris are always laughing? Ves, re- 
plied the abbe, but it is with anger in their 
hearts; they expreſs all their complaints by 
loud burſts of laughter, and commit the moſt 
deteſtable crimes with a ſmile on their faces. 
Who was that great overgrown beaſt, ſaid 
Candid, who ſpoke fo ill to me of the piece 
with which I was fo much affected? and of the 
players who gave me ſo much pleaſure? A 
very good for nothing ſort of a man I atlure 
= anſwered the 'abbe, one who gets his 
ivelihood by abuſing every new book and play 
that is written or performed; he abominates to 
ſee any one meet with ſucceſs, like eunuchs, 
who deteſt every one that poſſeſſes thoſe powers 
they are deprived of; he is one of thoſe vipers 
in literature who nouriſh themſelves with their 
own venom; a pamphlet-monger, a— 
pamphlet monger | ſaid Candid, what is that? 
Why a pamphlet-monger, replied the abbe, 
is a a writer of pampblets, af . 
Candid, Martin, and the abbe of Perigord, 


argued thus on the ſtair-caſe, while they ſtood 


to ſee the people go out of the play-houſe. 
Though I am very earneſt to ſee Miſs Cune- 
gund again, ſaid Candid, yet I have a great 
inclination to ſup with Mits Clairon, for I am 
really much taken with her —. 


b 'T he. 
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"The abbe was not a perſon to ſhew his face 
at this lady's houſe, which was frequented by 
none but the beſt company. She is engaged 
this evening, ſaid he; but I will do myſelf the 
honour to introduce you to a lady of quality of 
my acquaintance, at whoſe houſe you will ſee 
as much of the manners of Paris, as if you had 
lived here for forty years. 

Candid, who was naturally curious, ſuffered 
himſelf to be conducted to this lady's houſe, 
which was in the ſuburbs of St. Honoré. The 
company were engaged at baſſet; twelve me- 
lancholy punters held each in his hand a ſmall 
pack of cards, the corners of which doubled 
down, were ſo many regiſters of their ill for- 
tune. A profound ſilence reigned through the 
aſſembly, a palid dread had taken poſſeſſion of 
the countenances of the punters, and reſtleſs 
inquietude ſtretched every muſcle of the face of 
him who kept the bank; and the lady of the 
houſe, who was ſeated next to him, obſerved 
with lynxe's eyes every parole, and /ept-le-va 
as they were going, as likewiſe thoſe who tal- 
lied, and made them undouble their cards with 
a ſevere exactneſs, though mixed with a polite- 
neſs, which ſhe thought neceſſary not to 
frighten away her cuſtomers. This lady aſ- 
ſumed the title of marchioneſs of Parolignac. 
Her daughter, a girl of about fifteen years of 
age, was one of the punters, and took care to 
give her mama an item, by ſigns, when any one 
of them attempted to repair the rigour of their 
ill fortune by a little innocent deception. The 
company were thus occupied, when Candid, 
Martin, and the abbe, made their entrance: 
not a creature role to ſalute them, or indeed 
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took the leaſt notice of them, being wholly in- 
tent upon the buſineſs in hand. Ah! ſaid Can- 
did, my lady baronefs of Thunder-ten-tronckh, 
would have behaved more civilly. 

However, the abbe whiſpered the marchioneſs 
in the ear, who half raiſing herſelf from her 
ſeat, honoured Candid with a gracious ſmile, 
and gave Martin a nod of her head, with an 
air of inexpteſſible dignity. She then ordered 
a ſeat for Candid, and deſired him to make one 
at their party of play: he did fo, and in a few 
deals loſt near a thouſand pieces; after which 
they ſupped very elegantly, and every one was 
ſurpriſed at ſeeing Candid loſe fo much money, 
without appearing to be the leaſt diſturbed at it, 
The ſervants in waiting faid to each other, 
This is certainly ſome Engliſh lord. | 

| The ſupper was like moſt others of this 

kind at Paris. At firſt every one was filent; 
then followed a few confuſed murmurs, and 
afterwards ſeveral inſipid Jokes paſſed and re- 
paſſed, with falſe reports, falſe reaſonings, a 
little politics, and a great deal of ſcandal. The 
converſation then turned upon the new produc- 
tions in literature. Pray, ſaid the abbẽ, good 
folks, have you ſeen the r mance wrote by the 
ſieur Gauchat, doctor of divinity? Yes, an- 
ſwered one of the company, but I had not pa- 
tience to go through it. The town is peſtered 
with a ſwarm of impertinent productions, but 
this of Dr. Gauchat's outdoes them all. In 
ſhort, I was ſo curſedly tired of reading this 
vile ſtuff, that I even reſolved to come here, 
and make a party at baſſet.—But what ſay you 
to the archdeacon T———'s miſcellaneous 
collection, ſaid the abbe, Oh my God! cry'd 
the 
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the marchioneſs of Parolignac, never mention 
the tedious creature! Only think what pains he 
is at to tell one things that all the world knows, 


and how he labours an argument that is hardly 


worth the ſlighteſt conſideration ! how abſurdly 
he makes ule of other people's wit! how mi- 
ſerably he mangles what he has pilfered from 
them! The man makes me quite ſicx! A few 
pages of the good archdeacon is enough in 
conſcience to ſatisfy any one. | 

There was at the table a perſon of learning 
and taſte, who ſupported what the marchioneſs 
had advanced. They next b-gan to talk of tra- 
gedies. The lady defired to know, how it came 
about that there were ſeveral tragedies, which 
ſtill continued to be played, which there was 
no reading? The man of taſte explained very 
clearly, how a piece may be in ſome manner 
intereſting, without having a grain of merit. 
He ſhewed, in a few words, that it is not ſuf- 
ficient to throw together a few incidents that 


are to be met with in every romance, and that 
dazzle the ſpectator; the thoughts ſhould be 


new, without being far-fetched ; frequently 


_ ſublime, but always natural: the author ſhould 


have a thorough knowledge of the human 
heart, and make it ſpeak properly; he ſhould 
be a compleat poet, without ſhewing an affecta- 
tion of it in any of the characters of his piece; 
he ſhould be a perfect maſter of his language, 
ſpeak it with all its purity, and with the utmoſt 
harmony, and yet ſo as not to make the ſenſe 
a ſlave to the rhyme. Whoever, added he, 
neglects any one of theſe rules, though he may 
write two or three tragedies with tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs, will never be reckoned in the number of 


good 
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good authors. There are very few good trage- 
dies; ſome are idylliums, in well written and 
harmonious dialogue; and others a chain of 
political reaſonings that ſet one aſleep, or ele 
pompous and high-flown amplifications, that diſ- 
guſt rather than pleaſe. Others again are the 
ravings of a madman, in an uncouth ſtile, un- 
meaning flights, or long apoſtrophes to the de- 
ities, for want of knowing how to addreſs man- 
kind: in a word, a collection of ſalſe maxims, 
And dull co mmon- place. 

Candid liſtened to this diſcourſe with great 


attention, and conceived an high opinion of the 


perſon who delivered it; and as the marchio- 
neſs had taken care to place him near her ſide, 
he took the liberty to whiſper her ſoftly in the 
ear, and aſk who this perſon was that ſpoke fo 
well. It is a man of letters, replied her lady- 
ſhip, who never plays, and whom the abbe 
brings with him to my houſe ſometimes to 


ſpend an evening. He is a great judge of writ- 


ing, eſpecially in tragedy: he has compoſed 
one himſelf, which was damned, and has writ- 
ten a book that was never ſeen out of his book- 
ſeller's ſhop, excepting only one copy, which 
he ſent me with a dedication, to which he had 
prefixed my name. Oh the great man! cried 
Candid, he is a ſecond Pangloſs. 

Then turning towards him, Sir, ſaid he, you 
are doubtleſs of opinion that every thing is for 
the beſt in the phyſical and moral world, and 


that nothing could be otherwiſe than it is? Me, 


fir! replied the man of letters, I think no ſuch 
thing, I aſture you; I find that all in this world 
is ſet the wrong end uppermoſt. No one 
knows what is his rank, his office, nor what 

YE 
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he does, nor what he ſhould do; and that except 


our evenings, which we generally pats mne 


merrily, the reſt of our time is ſpent in idle dil- 
putes and quarrels, Janſeniſts againſt Moliniſts, 


the parliament againſt the church, and one 


armed body of men againſt another; courtier 
againſt courtier, huſband againſt wife, and re- 
lations againſt relations. In ſhort, this world 
is nothing but one continued ſcene of civil 
war. | 

Yes, ſaid Candid, and I have feen worſe 
than all that; and yet a learned man, who had 
the misfortune to be hanged, taught me that 
every thing was marvelouſly weil, and that 
theſe evils you are ſpeaking of, were only fo 


many ſhades in a beautiful picture. Your hem- 


pen ſage, ſaid Martin, laughed at you; theſe 
ſhades, as you call them, are molt horrible 
blemiſhes. It is men who make theſe blemiſhes, 
rejoined Candid, and they cannot do otherwiſe, 
T hen it is not their fault, added Martin. The 
greateſt part of the gameſters, who did not un- 
derſtand a ſyllable of this diſcourſe, amuſed 
themſelves with drinking, while Martin rea- 
ſoned with the learned gentleman; and Candid 
entertained the lady of the houſe with a part of 


his adventures. 


After ſupper the marchioneſs conducted Can. 
did into her dreſſing- room, and made him ſet 
down under a canopy, Well, ſaid ſhe, are 
you ſtill ſo violently fond of Miſs Cunegund 
of Thunder-ten-tronckn? Yes, madam, re- 
plied Candid. The marchioneſs ſays to him 
with a tender ſmile, you anſwer me like a 
young man born in Weſtphalia; a Frenchman 
would have faid, It is true, Madam, I had a 


great 
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great paſſion for Miſs Cunegund ; but fince 1 
have ſeen you, I fear I can no longer love her 
as I did. Alas! madam, replied Candid, I'll 
-make you what anſwer you pleaſe, You fell 
in love with her, I find, in ſtooping to pick up 
her handkerchief which ſhe had dropped; you 
"ſhall pick up my garter. With all my heart 
madam, ſaid Candid, and he. picked it up. But 
you muſt tie it on again, ſaid the lady. Can- 
did tied it on again. 1 man, ſaid 
the marchionels, you are a ſtranger, I make 
ſome of my lovers here in Paris languiſh for me a 
whole fortnight ; but ſurrender to you the firſt 
night, becauſe I am willing to do the honours 
of my cduntry to-a young Weſtphalian. The 
fair one having.caſt her eye on two very large 
diamonds that were upon the young ſtranger's 
finger, praifed them in ſo earneſt a manner, 
that they were in an inſtant transferred from 
his finger to hers. | 
As Candid was going home with the abbe 
He felt ſome qualms of conſcience, for having 
been guilty of infidelity to Miſs Cunegund. 
The abbe took part with him in his uneaſineſs; 
he had but an inconſiderable ſhare in the thou- 
Jand pieces Candid had loſt at play, and the 
two diamonds which had been in a manner ex- 
torted from him; and therefore very prudently 
deſigned to make the moſt that he could of his 
new acquaintance, which chance had thrown 
an his way. He talked much of Miſs Cune- 
gund ; and Candid aſſured him, that he would 
heartily aſk pardon of that fair-one for his infi- 
delity to her, when he ſaw her at Venice. 
| The abbe redoubled his civilities, and ſeem- 
ed to intereſt himſelf warmly in every thing 
| that 
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that Candid ſaid, did, or ſeemed inclined te 


do. | 
And fo, Sir, you have an engagement at 
Venice? Yes, monſieur Iabbe, anſwered Can- 
did, I muſt abſolutely wait upon Miſs Cune- 
gund : and then the pleaſure he took in talking 
about the object he loved, led him inſenſibly to 
relate, according to cuſtom, part of his adven-" 
tures with that illuſtrious Weſtphalian beauty. 

I fancy, ſaid the abbe, Miſs Cunegund has a 
great deal of wit, and that her letters muſt be 
very entertaining. I never received any from 
her, ſaid Candid ; for you are to conſider, that 
being expelled the caſtle upon her account, I 
could not write to her, eſpecially as ſoon after 
my departure I heard ſhe was dead; but thank 
God I found afterwards ſhe was living. I left 
. her again after this, and now I have ſent a 
meſſenger to her near two thouſand leagues 
'from hence, and wait here for his return with 
an anſwer from her. | : 

The artful abbe let not a word of all this 
eſcape him, though he ſeemed to be muſing 
upon ſomething elſe. He ſoon took his leave 
of . the two adventurers, after having embraced 
them with the greateſt cordiality, The next 
morning almoſt as ſoon as his eyes were open, 
Candid received the following billet : 

C My deareſt lover, —I have been ill in this 
city theſe eight days. I have heard of your 
arrival, and ſhould fly to your arms, were L 
able to move a limb of me. I was informed 
of your being on the way hither at Bourdeaux, 
where I left the faithful Cacambo, and the old 
woman, who will ſoon follow me. The go- 

ver nor Buenos- Ayres, has taken every thing 
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from me but your heart, which 1 ſtill retain, 
Come to me immediately on the receipt of this. 
Your preſence will either give me new life, or 
kill me with the pleaſure,” 

At the receipt of this charming, this unex- 
pected Fetter, Candid felt the utmoſt tranſports 
of joy; though, on the other hand, the indiſ- 
poſition of his beloved Miſs Cunegund, over- 
 whelmed him with grief. Diſtracted between 
theſe two paſſions, he takes his gold and his 
diamonds, and procured a perſon to conduct 
him and Martin to the houſe where Miſs Cu- 
negund lodged. Upon entering the room, he 
felt his limbs tremble, his heart flutter, his 
tongue faulter: he attempted to undraw the 
curtain, and cals for a light to the bedſide. 
Lord, Sir, cried a maid ſervant, who was wait- 
ing in the room, take care what you do, Miſs 
cannot bear the leaſt light; and ſo faying, ſhe 
pulls the curtain cloſe again. Cunegund! m 

dear Cunegund ! cried Candid, bathed in tears, 
how do you do? If you cannot bear the light, 
ſpeak to me at leaſt, Alas! ſhe cannot ſpeak, 
ſaid the maid. The lick lady then puts a plump 
hand out of the bed, and Candid firſt bathes it 
with his tears, then fills it with diamonds, leav- 
ing a purſe of gold upon the eaſy chair. 

In the midſt of his tranſports comes an offi- 
cer into the room, followed by the abbe, and a 
file of muſqueteers. There, ſaid he, are the 
two ſuſpected foreigners, at the ſame time he 
orders them to be ſcized, and carried to priſon. 
Travellers are not treated in this manner in the 
country of Eldorado, ſaid Candid. I am more 
of a Manichean now than ever, ſaid Martin. 
But pray, good Sir, where are you going to 
95 | carry 
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carry us? ſaid Candid. To a dungeon, my 
dear Sir, replied the officer. 

When Martin had a little recovered himſelf, 
ſo as to form a cool judgment of what had paſ< 
fed, he plainly perceived that the perſon who. 
had acted the part of Miſs Cunegund, was a 
cheat; that the abbe of Perigord, was a ſharper, 


who had impoſed upon the honeſt fimplicity of 


Candid, and that the officer was a knave, whom 
they might cally get rid of. 
Candid, following the advice of his friend 
Martin, and burning with impatience to ſee the 
real Miſs Cunegund, rather than be obliged to- 
appear at a court of juſtice, propoſes to the of- 
ficer to make him a preſent of three ſmall dia- 
monds, each of them worth three thouſand 
piſtoles. Ah, Sir! ſaid this underſtrapper of 
juſtice, had you committed ever fo much vil- 
lainy, this would render you the honeſteſt man 
living, in my eyes, Three diamonds, worth 
three thouſand piſtoles! why, my dear Sir, ſo 
far from carrying you to jail, I would loſe my 
life to ſerve you. There are orders for {topping 
all ſtrangers ; but leave it to me, I have a bro- 
ther at Dieppe, in Normandy; I myſelf will 
conduct you thither, and if you have a diamond 
left to give him, he will take as much care of 
you CY myſelf ſhould. | < Sa 
But why, ſaid Candid, do they ſtop all 
ſtrangers ? The abbe of Perigord made anſwer, 
that it was becauſe a poor devil of the countr 
of Atrebatra, heard ſome body tell fooliſh 
ſtories, and this induced him to commit a par- 
ricide; not ſuch a one as that in the month of 
May; 1610, but ſuch as that in the month of 
December, in the year 1594, and ſuch as many 
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that have perpetrated in other months and years, 

by other poor devils, who had heard fooliſh 
ories. 


The officer then explained to them what the 
abbe meant. Horrid monſters, exclaimed Can- 


did, is it poſſible that ſuch ſcenes ſhould paſs 


amongſt a people who are perpetually ſinging 
and dancing ? Is there no flying this abomina- 
ble country immediately, this execrable King- 
dom, where monkeys provoke tygers? I have 
ſeen bears in my country, but men I have be- 
held no where but in Eldorado. In the name 
of God, Sr, ſaid he to the officer, do me the 
kindneſs to conduct me to Venice, where I am 
to wait for Miſs Cunegund. Really, Sir, re- 


plied the officer, I cannot poſſibly wait on you 


further than Lower Normandy. So ſaying, he 
orders Candid's irons to be ſtruck off, acknow- 
Jedged himſelf miſtaken, and ſent his followers 
about their buſineſs; after which he conducts 
Candid and Martin to Dieppe, and leaves them 
in the care of his brother. There happened juſt 
then to be a ſmall Dutch ſhip in the road. The 
Norman, whom the other three diamonds had 
converted into the moſt obliging ſerviceable 
being that ever breathed, took care to ſee Can- 
did and his attendants ſafe on board this veſſel, 


that was juſt ready to fail for Portſmouth in 
England. This was not the neareſt way to 
Venice indeed; but Candid thought ' himſelf 


eſcaped out of hell, and did not, in the leaſt, 
doubt but he ſhould quickly find an opportu- 
nity of reſuming his voyage to Venice, 


CHAP: 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Candid and Martin touch upon the Engliſh coaſt 5. 
* 5 Dohat they ſee there. 


AH Pangloſs! Pangloſs! ah Martin! Mar- 
tin! ah my dear Miſs Cunegund, what 
ſort of a world is this? Thus exclaimed Can- 
did as ſoon as he had got on board the Dutch 
ſhip. Why ſomething very fooliſh, and very 
abominable, ſaid Martin, You are acquainted: 
with England, ſaid Candid; are they as great 
fools in that country as in France? Yes, but. 
in a different manner, anſwered. Martin. Yow | 
know that theſe two nations are at war about a 
few acres of barren land in the neighbourhood. 
of Canada, and that they have expended muctr 
greater ſums in the conteſt, than all Canada is. 
worth. To ſay exactly whether there are a 
greater number fit to be inhabitants of a mad- 
houſe in the one country than the other, ex- 
ceeds the limits of my imperfe& capacity; I 
know in general, that the people we are going. 
to. viſit, are of a very dark and - gloomy diſ- 
poſition. 


As they were chatting thus together, they 
arrived at Portſmouth. The ſhore on each 
ſide the harbour, was lined with a multitude of 
people, whoſe eyes were ſtedfaſtly fixed on a 
luſty man, who was kneeling down on the 
deck of one of the men of war, with ſomething: 
tied before his eyes. Oppolite to this perſon- 
age ſtood four ſoldiers, each of whom ſhot three 
bullets into his ſkull, with all the compoſure 
imaginable; and when it was done, the whole:. 
F 4 | com- 
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company went away perfectly well ſatisfied. 
What the devil is all this for? ſaid Candid; 
and what dæ mon, or foe to mankind, lords it 
thus tyrannically over the world? He then 
aſked, who was that luſty man who had been 
ſent out of the world with ſo much ceremony ? 
when he received for anſwer, that it was an 
admiral. And pray why do you put your ad- 
miral to death ? Becauſe he did not put a ſuffi- 
cient number of his fellow creatures to death. 
You mult know, he had an engagement with 
a French admiral, and it has been proved a- 
gainſt him, that he was not near enough to his 
antagoniſt, But, replied Candid, the French 
admiral muſt have been as far from him. There 
is no doubt of that; but in this country it is 
found requiſite, now and then, to put one ad- 
miral to death, in order to ſpirit up the others 
to fight “. 

Candid was ſo ſhocked at what he ſaw and 
heard, that he would not ſet foot on ſhore, 
but made a bargain with the Dutch ſkipper 
(were he even to rob him like the captain of 
Surinam) to carry him directly to Venice. 

The ſkipper was ready in two days. I'hey 
ſailed along the coaſt of France, and paſſed 
within, ſight of Liſbon, at which Candid trem- 
bled. From thence they proceeded to the 
Streights, entered the Mediterranean, and at 
length arrived at Venice, God be praiſed, 


* 


* We need not inform the reader, that our author al- 
ludes to the fate of admira} Byng,—His remark upon it, 
is preciſel; what we have heard repeated in twenty diffe- 
rent companies, and implies a ſevere reflection both upon 
the Gt, and the officers of Gt Bun, 

| ſaid 


— 
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ſaid Candid, embracing Martin, this is the 
place where I am to behold my beloved Cune- 
gund once again. I can confide in Cacambo 


like another ſelf. All is well, all very well; 
all as well as poſſible. 


RERSRER ESR LIL ERNIE RNIE REN 


„ AF... AAIY:; 
Of Paquette and friar Gireflee. 


U PON their arrival at Venice, he went 
in ſearch of Cacambo at every inn and 
coffee-houſe, and among all the ladies of plea- 
ſure; but could hear nothing of him. He ſent 
every day to enquire what ſhips were come in, 
ſtill no news of Cacambo. It is ſtrange ! ſaid 
he to Martin, very ſtrange ! that I ſhould have 
had time to fail from Surinam to Bourdeaux; 
to travel from thence to Paris, to Dieppe, to 
Portſmouth ; to ſail along the coaſt of Portu- 
gal and Spain, and up the Mediterranean to 
ſpend ſome months at Venice; and that my 
lovely Cunegund ſhould not be arrived. In- 
ſtead of her IT bnly met with a Pariſtan bite, 
and a raſcally abbe of Perigord. Cunegund 
is actually dead, and I have nothing to do but 
to follow her. Alas ! how much better would 
it have been for me to have remained in the 
paradiſe of Eldorado than to have returned to 
this curſed Europe! You are in the right, my 
dear Martin; you are certainly in the right; 
all is miſery and deceit. | 
He fell into a deep melancholy, and neither 
went to the opera in rogues nor partook of any 
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of the diverſions of the carnival: nay, he even 
ſlighted the fair ſex. Martin ſaid to him, Upon 
my word, I think you are very ſimple to imagine 
that a raſcally valet, with five or ſix millions in 
his pocket, would go in ſearch of your miſtreſs 
to the further end of the world, and bring her 
to Venice to meet you. If he finds her be 
will take her for himſelf; if he does not, he 
will take another. Let me adviſe you to for- 
get your valet Cacambo, and your miſtreſs 
Cunegund. Martin's ſpeech was not the moſt 
conſolatory to the dejected Candid, His 
melancholy encreaſed, and Martin never left 
proving to him that there is very little virtue 
or happineſs in this world; except, perhaps, in 
Eldorado, where hardly any body can gain ad- 
mittance. | 

While they were diſputing on this. impor- 
tant ſubjet, and ſtill expecting Miſs Cune- 
gund, Candid perceived a young Theatin friar 
in St, Mark's place, with a girl under his 
arm. The Theatin looked freſh- coloured, 
plump, and vigorous ; his eyes ſparkled ; bis 
air and gait were bold and lofty. The girl 
was very pretty, and was ſinging a ſong ; and 
every now and then gave her Theatin an amo- 
rous ogle, and wantonly pinched his ruddy 
cheeks. You will at leaſt allow, ſaid Candid 
to Martin, that theſe too are happy hitherto, 
J have met with none but unfortunate people 
in the whole habitable globle, except in Eldo- 
rado; but, as to this couple, I would venture 
to lay a wager they are happy. Done! faid 
Martin gut are not for what you will. Well, 
wie have only to aſk them to dine with us, faid 


Candid, and you will ſee whether I am mit 
$aken or not, 3 There- 
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Thereupon he accoſts them, and with great 
politeneſs invites them to his inn to eat ſome 


macaroni, with Lombard partridges and caviare, 
and to drink a bottle of Montepulciano, La- 


cryma- Chriſti, Cyprus or Samos wine, The. 
girl bluſhed ; the Theatin accepted the invita-. 
tion, and ſhe followed bim, .eying Candid every. 


now and then with a mixture of ſurprize and 
confuſion, while the tears ſtole down her cheeks. 


No ſooner did ſhe enter his apartment than ſhe. 
cried out, How Mr. Candid, have you quite forgot. 
your Pacquette ?. do you not know her again ? 
Candid, who had not regarded her with any. 


degree of attention before, being wholly occu- 


pied with the thoughts of his dear Cunegund, 
Ah ! is it you, child? was it you that reduced 
Doctor Pangloſs to that fine condition. I. ſaw. 
him in?: 


Alas! Sir, anſwered Pacquette, it was I, in- 


deed. I find you are acquainted with every 
thing; and I have been informed. of all the 
misfortunes that happened to the whole family 
of my lady baroneſs and the fair Cunegund. 
But I can ſafely ſwear to you that my lot was 
no leſs deplorable ; I was innocence itſelf when 
you ſaw. me laſt. A Cordelier, who was my 
confeſſor, eaſily ſeduced me; the conſequences 


proved terrible. I was obliged to leave the caſ- 


tle ſome time after the baron kicked you out 
from thence ; and if a famous ſurgeon had not 
taken compaſſion on me, I had been a dead 
woman., Gratitude obliged me to live with, 
him for ſome time as a miſtreſs : his wife, who 
was a very devil for jealouſy, beat me unmer- 
cifully every day. Oh! ſhe was a perfect 


fury. The doctor himſelf was the molt ugly. 
e F. 6 | Of 
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of all mortals, and I the moſt wretched crea- 
ture exiſting, to be continually beat for a man 
whom I did not love. You are ſenſible, Sir, 
how dangerous it was for an ill- natured wo- 
man to be married to a phyſician. Incenſed 
at the behaviour of his wife, he one day gave 
her ſo affectionate a remedy for a ſlight cold 
the had caught, that ſhe died in leſs than two 
hours in moſt dreadful convulſions. Her rela- 
tions proſecuted the huſband, who was obliged 
to fly, and I was ſent to priſon. My inno- 
cence would not have faved me if I had not 
been tolerably handſome. The judge gave me 
my liberty, on condition he ſhould ſucceed the 
doctor. However, I was foon-{upplanted by a 
rival, turned off without a farthing, and obliged 
to continue the abominable trade which you 
men think ſo pleaſing ; but which to us unhap- 
py creatures, is the moſt dreadful of all ſuffer- 
ings. At length I came to follow the buſineſs 
at Venice. Ah! Sir, did you but know what 
it is to be obliged to lie with every fellow ; 
with old tradeſmen, with counſellors, with 
monks, watermen, and abbes; to be expoſed to 
all their inſolence and abuſe ; to be often ne- 
ceſſitated to borrow a petticoat only that it may 
be taken up by ſome diſagrecable wretch; to 
be robbed by one gallant of what we get from 
another; to be ſubject to the extortions of ei- 
vil magiſtrates; and to have for ever before 
one's eyes the proſpect of old age, an hoſpital 
or a dunghill, you would conclude that I am 

one of the moſt unhappy wretches breathing. 
Thus did Pacquette unboſom himſelf to ho- 
neſt Candid in his cloſet, in the preſence of 
_ Marting 
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Martin, who took occaſion to ſay to him, You 
ſee I have half won the wager already. 

Friar Giroflee was all this time in the par- 
lour refreſhing himſelf with a glaſs or two of 
wine till dinner was ready. But, ſaid Candid 
to Pacquette, you looked ſo gay and content, 
when I met you, you ſung and careſſed the 
Theatin with ſo much fondneſs, that I abſo- 
lutely thought you as happy as you ſay you 
are now miſerable. Ah! dear Sir, ſaid Pac- 
quette, this is one of the miſeries of the trade; 
yeſterday I was ſtript and beat by an officer ; 


yet to-day I muſt appear good-humoured and 
gay to pleaſe a friar. 


Candid was convinced, and acknowledged . 


that Martin was in the right. They fat down 
to table with Pacquette and the Theatin; the 
entertainment was very agreeable, and towards 
the end they began to converſe together with 
ſome freedom. Father, ſaid Candid to the 
friar, you ſeem to me to enjoy a ſtate of hap- 
pineſs that even kings might envy; joy and 
health are painted in your countenance. You 
have a tight pretty wench to divert you; and 
you ſeem to be perfectly well contented with 
your condition, as a Theatin. 
Faith Sir, ſaid friar Giroflee, I wiſh with 
all my foul the Theatins were every one 
of them at the bottom of the ſea. I have been 
tempted a thouſand times to ſet fire to the con- 
vent, and go and turn Turk. My parents 
obliged me, at the age of fifteen, to put on 
this deteſtable habit only to encreaſe the for- 
tune of an elder brother of mine, whom, God 
confound! Jealouſy, diſcord, and ſury, reſide 
in our convent. It is true 1 have preached of- 
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ten paltry ſermons, by which I have got a little 
money, part of which the prior robs me of, and 
the remainder helps to pay my girls; but, at 
night, when I go hence to my convent, I am 
ready to daſh my brains againſt the walls of the 
dormitory; and this is the cafe with all the rctt 
of our fraternity. 3 
Martin, turning towards Candid with his 
uſual indifference, ſaid; Well, what think you 
now ; have I won the wager entirely ? Candid 
gave two thouſand piaſtres to Pacquette, and a 
thouſand to friar Girofice, ſaying, Vil-anſwer , 
that this will-make. them happy. I am not of 
your opinion, ſaid Martin; perhaps this money. 
will only make them wretched. Be that as it 
may, faid Candid, one thing comforts me; I 
ſee that one often meets with thoſe whom we 
expected never to ſee again; fo that, perhaps, 
as I have found my red ſheep and Pacquette, I 
may be lucky enough to find Mi's Cunegund : 
alſo. I wiſh, ſaid Martin, ſhe one day may make 
you happy ; but-I doubt it much. You are 
very hard of belief, ſaid Candid, It is becauſe, 
ſaid Martin, I have ſeen the world: 

Obſerve thoſe: gondoliers, ſaid Candid, are 
they not perpetually ſinging? You do not 
ſee them, anſwered Martin, at home with their 
wives and brats, The doge has his chagrin, 
gondoliers theirs, Nevertheleſs, in the main, 
1 look upon the gondolier's life as preferable 
to that of the doge; but the difference is ſo 
trifling; that it is not worth the trouble of ex- 
amining into; ; 

I have heard 'great- talk, ſaid Candid, of the 
ſenator Pococurante, who lives in that fine 
houſe at the Brenta, where they ſay he en- 
. tertains.. 


— 
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tertains foreigners in the moſt polite manner. 
They pretend this man is a perfect ſtranger to 
uneaſineſs. I ſhould be glad to ſee ſo extraor- 
dinary a being, ſaid Martin. Candid there- 
upon ſent a meſſenger to ſeignor Pococurante, 
deſiring permiſſion to wait on him the next 


day. | e 
D SSPSSBHSGS 


CHAP. XXV. 
Candid and Martin pay a w_ to ſeignor Pococu- 


rante, a noble Venetian. 


C* N DID and his friend Martin went in 

| a gondola on the Brenta, and arrived at the 

Palace of the noble Pococurante; the gardens 

were laid out in an elegant taſte, and adorned 

k with fine marble ſtatues; his palace was built 
after the moſt approved rules in architecture. 

- - "Phe maſtcr of the houſe, who- was a- man of 
ſixty, and very rich; received our two travellers 
with great politeneſs, but without much cere- 
mony ; which ſomewhat diſconcerted Candid, 
but was not at all diſpleaſing to Martin. 

As ſoon as they were ſeated two-very pretty 
girls, neatly dreſſed, brought in chocolate, which 
was extremely well frothed. Candid - could 
not help making encomiums upon theif beauty 
and graceful carriage. The creatures are well 
enough, ſaid the ſenator; I make them lie with 
me ſometimes, for I am heartily tired of the 
women of the town, their coquetry, their jea- 
Ftouſy, their quarrels, their humours, their mean- 
neſſes, their 3 their folly; I am 3 
| © 
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of making ſonnets, or of paying for ſonnets 
to be made on them ; but, after all, theſe two 
girls begin to grow very indifferent to me. 

After having refreſhed himſelf, Candid 
walked into a largegallery, where he was ſtruck 
with the fight of a fine collection of paintings. 
Pray, faid Candid, by what maſter are the 
two firſt of theſe? They are Raphael's, 
anſwered the ſenator. I gave an horrid deal of 
money for them ſeven years ago, purely out of 
curioſity, as they were ſaid to be the fineſt 
pieces in Italy; but I cannot ſay they pleaſe 
me: the colouring is dark and heavy: the 
figures do not ſwell nor come out enough; 
and the drapery is very bad. In ſhort, not- 
withſtanding the encomiums laviſhed upon 
them, they are not, in my opinion, a true re- 
preſentation of nature. I approve of no picture 
but where I think I behold nature herieif ; and 
there are very few, if any, of that kind to be 
met with. I have what is called a fine collec- 
tion, but I take no manner of delight in them. 

While dinner was getting ready, Pococu- 
rante ordered a concert. Candid praiſed the 
muſic to the ſkies. This noiſe, ſaid the noble 
Venetian, may amuſe one for alittle time ; but 
if it was to laſt abve half an hour, it would 
grow tireſome to every body, tho* perhaps no 
one would care to own it. Muſic is become 
the art of executing what is difficult; now 
whatever is difficult cannot be Jong pleaſing. 

I believe I might take more pleaſure in an 
opera, if they had not made ſuch a monſter of 
that ſpecies of dramatic entertainment as per- 
fectly ſhocks me; and I am amazed how people 
can bear to ſee wretched tragedies ſet to muſic; 
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where the ſcenes are contrived for no other pur- 
poſe than to lug in, as it were by the ears, three 
or four ridiculous ſongs to give a favourite act- 
reſs an opportunity of ſhewing her pipe. Let 
who will or can die away in raptures at the 
trills of an eunuch quavering the mageſtic 
part of Cæſar or Cato, and ſkippingly ſtruts 
along the ſtage, For my part, I have long ago 
renounced theſe paltry entertainments, which 
conſtitute the glory of modern Italy, and are 
ſo dearly purchaſed by crowned heads. Candid 
oppoſed theſe ſentiments; but he did it in a 
diſcreet manner: as for Martin, he was entire- 
ly of the old ſenator's opinion. 

Dinner being ſerved up they ſat down to 
table, and, after a very hearty repaſt, returned - 
to the library, Candid oberving a Homer 
zichly bound commended the noble Venetian's 
taite. This, ſaid he, is a book that was once. 
the delight of the great Pangloſs, the beſt phi- 
loſopher in Germany. Homer is no favourite 
of mine, anſwered Pococurante, very. cooly.; I 
was made to believe once that I took a pleaſure 
in reading him; but his continual repetitions. 
of battles muſt have all ſuch a reſemblance with 
each other; his gods that are for ever in a hur-. 
ry and buſtle, without ever doing any thing; his 
Helen, that is the cauſe of the war; and yet 
hardly acts in the whole performance; his 
Troy, that holds out fo long, without be- 
ing taken: in ſhort, all theſe things toge- 
ther, make the poem very inſipid to me, 1 
have aſked ſome learned men, whether they 
are not in reality as much tired as myſelf 
with reading this poet: thoſe who ſpoke inge- 
nuouſl, yaſſured me that he had. made * 
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fall aſleep ; and yet, that they could not dif- 
penſe with giving him a place in their libraries ; 
but that it was merely as they would do an an- 
tique, or thoſe ruſty medalds which are kept only 
for cuxioſity, and are of no manner of uſe in 
commerce. | . 

But your excelleney does not ſurely form the 
ſame opinion of Virgil? ſaid Candid. Why, 
I grant, replied Pococurante, that the ſecond, 
third, fourth and ſixth book of his /AEneid are 
excellent; but, as for his pious Eneas, bis {treng 
Cloanthus, his friendly Achates, his boy 
Aſcanius, his ſilly king Latinus, his ill-bred 
Amata, his inſipid Lavinia; and ſome other 
characters much in the ſame ſtrain; I think 
there cannot in nature be any thing more flat 
and difagreeable. I muſt confeſs I prefer Taſſo 


far beyond him; nay, even that ſleepy tale- 


teller Ariofto, 

May I take the liberty to aſk if you do not 
receive great pleaſure from reading Horace? 
ſaid Candid, There are maxims in this writer, 
ſaid Pococurante, from whence a man of the 
world may reap ſome benefit; and the ſhort 
meaſure of the verſe makes them more eaſily 
to be retained in the memory. But I ſee no- 
thing extraordinary in his journey to Brundu- 
ſium, and his account of his bad dinner ; ner 
in his dirty low quarrel between one Rupilius, 
whoſe words, as he expreſſes it, were full of 
poiſonous filth; and another, whoſe language 
was dipped in vinegar. His indelicate verſes 
againſt old women and witches have frequently 
given me great offence ; *nor can I diſcover 
the great merit of his telling his friend Mz- 
cenas, that if he will but rank him in the 1 
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of Lyric poets, his lofty head ſhall touch the 
ſtars. Ignorant readers are apt to advance every 
thing by the lump in a writer of reputatior. 
For my part, I read only to pleaſe myſelf. I. 
like nothing but what makes for my purpoſe. 
Candid, who had been brought up with a no- 
tion of never making uſe of his own judg- 
ment, was aſtoniſhed at what he heard; but 
Martin found there was a good deal of reaſon 
in the ſenator's remarks. 

O! here is a Tully, ſaid Candid : this great 
man, I fancy you are never tired of reading? 
Indeed I never read him at all, replied Poco- 
curante, What a deuce is it to me whether 
he pleads for Raberius or Cluenthius? I try 
cauſes enough myſelf, | I had once ſome liking 
to his philoſophical works; but when I found 
he doubted of every thing, I thought I knew as 
much as himſelf, and had no need of a guide to 

learn ignorance, 

Ha! cried Martin, here are fourſcore vo- 
lumes of the Memoirs of the academy of ſci- 
ences ; perhaps there may be ſomething curi- 
ous and valuable in this collection. Yes, an- 
ſwered Pococurante ; fo there might if any one 
of theſe compilers of this rubbiſh had only in- 
vented the art of pen- making: but all theſe vo- 
lumes are filled with mere chimerical ſyſtems, 
eg one ſingle article conducive to real 
utility. - 

I ſee a prodigious number of plays, ſaid Candid 
in Italian, Spaniſh, and French. Yes, replied 

the Venetian; there are I think three thouſand, 

and not three dozen of them good for any thing. 
As to thoſe huge volumes of divinity, and thoſe 
enormous collections of ſermons, they are not 
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altogether worth one ſingle page in Seneca 
3 „ fancy you will readily believe that neither 
myſelf nor any one elſs ever looks into them. 
Martin, perceiving ſome ſhelves filled with 
Engliſh books, ſaid to the ſenator, I fancy 
that a republican muſt be highly delighted with 
thoſe books, which are moſt of them written 
with a noble ſpirit of freedom. It is noble to 
write as we think, ſaid Pococurante ; it is 
the privilege of humanity. Throughout Italy 
we write only what we do not think; and the 
preſent inhabitants of the country of the Cæ- 
ſars and Antoninus's dare not acquire a ſingle 
idea without the permiſſion of a father Domi- 
nican. I ſhould be enamoured of the ſpirit of 
the Engliſh nation, did it not utterly fruſtrate the 
good effects it would produce, by pailion and 
the ſpirit of party, | | 
Candid, ſeeing a Milton, aſked the ſenator 
if-he did not think that author a great man ? 
Who ?. ſaid Pococurante ſharply; that barba- 
Tian who writes a. tedious commentary in ten 
books of rumbling verſe, on the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis ? that ſlovenly imitator of the Greeks, 
who disfigures the creation, by making the 
Meffiah take a pair of compaſſes from heaven's 
armoury to plan the world ; whereas Moſes re- 
preſented the Deity as producing the whole 
univerſe by his fat? Can I think you have 
any eſteem for a writer who has ſpoiled Taſſo's 
Hell and the Devil; who transforms Lucifer 
ſometimes into a toad, and, at others, into a 
pigmy; who makes him ſay the ſame ching 
over again an hundred times; who metamor- 
phoſes him into a ſchool-divine; and who, 
by an abſurdly ſerious imitation of Arioſto's 
5 comic 
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comic invention of fire- arms, repreſents the de- 
vils and angels, commanding each other in 
heaven? Neither I nor any other Italian can 
poſſibly take pleaſure in ſuch melancholy reve- 
ries ; but the marriage of fin and death, and 
ſnakes iſſuing from the womb of the former, 
are enough to make any perſon ſick that is not 
loſt to all ſenſe of delicacy. This obſcene, 
"whimſical, and difagreeable poem met with 
the neglect it deſerved at its firſt publication; 
and I only treat the author now as he was 
treated in his own country by his cotem- 
poraries, 

Candid was ſenſibly grieved at this ſpeech, 
as he had a great reſpect for Homer, and was 
very fond of Milton. Alas! ſaid he ſoftly to 
Martin, I am afraid this man holds our German 
poets in great contempt. There would be no 
ſuch great harm in that, ſaid Martin. O what 
a ſurpriſing man ! ſaid Candid ſtill to himſelf; 
what a prodigious genius is this Pococurante* ! 
nothing can pleaſe him. EEE 


* Pococurante is a right modern Ariſtarchus. Prompted 
by ſpleen and envy to poach for faults, he has juſt percep- 
tion enough to diſcover a few blemiſhes, or feeming ble- 
miſhes, without having taſte' to feel, or candour to ac- 
knowledge the numberleſs beauties which thoſe perform- 
| ances contain. With the ſame juſtice, a man being aſked 
his opinion of a celebrated beauty, enumerates a ſmall 
mole on one cheek, a little wart on the other, an inconſi- 
derable ſcar on the chin, and an uneven tooth, and paſſing 
over a ſublime forehead, a pair of brilliant eyes, a delicious 
mouth with coral lips, a delicate complexion, an elegant 
contour of the face, and raviſhing harmony of features, ex- 
claims with marks of diſguſt ; © What a ſhocking creature 
it is!“ A fair critic does not vindicate little imperſections, 
but excuſes them, in conſideration of the excellencies in 
which they are intermingled. 

Verum ubi plura intent, non ego paucis 
Ofendar macul iv | 
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After finiſhing their ſurvey of the library, 
they went down into the garden, when Candid 
commended the ſeveral beauties that offered 
themſelves to his view. I know nothing upon 
earth laid out in ſuch bad taſte, ſaid Pococurante ; 
every thing about it is childiſh and trifling; 
but I ſhall have another laid out to-morrow up- 
on a nobler plan. | 

As ſoon as our two travellers had taken 
leave of his excellency, Well, ſaid Candid to 
Martin, I hope you will own, that this man is 
the happieſt of all mortals, for he is above every 
thing he poſſeſſes. But do not you fee, an- 
ſwered Martin, that he likewiſe diſlikes every 
thing he poſſeſſes? It was an obſervation of 
Plato, long ſince, that thoſe are not the beſt 
ſtomachs that reject, without diſtinction, all 
ſorts of aliments. True, ſaid Candid, but ſtill 
there muſt certainly be a pleaſure in criticiſing 
every thing, and in perceiving faults where 
others think they ſee beauties. That is, re- 
plied Martin, there is a pleaſure in having ho 
pleaſure. Well, well, ſaid Candid, I find that I 
hall be the only happy man at laſt, when 1 
am bleſſed with the fight of my dear Cunegund. 
It is good to hope, ſaid Martin. 

In the mean while, days and weeks paſſed 

away, and no news of Cacambo, Candid was 

ſo overwhelmed with grief, that he did not re- 

fle& on the behaviour of Pacquette and friar 
Giroflee, who never ſtaid to return him thanks \ 
for the preſents he had ſo generouſly made 
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CH ATP. I. 


Candid and Martin ſup with fix ſharpers ; wie 


they were. 


ONE evening that Candid, with his attend- 
ant Martin, were going to ſet down to 
ſupper with ſome foreigners, who lodged: in 
the ſame inn where they had taken up their 
quarters, a man, with a face the colour of ſoot, 
came behind him, and taking him by the arm, 
ſaid, hold yourſelf in readineſs to go along with 
us, be ſure you do not fail. Upon, this turning 
about to ſee from whom the above came, he 


* beheld Cacambo. Nothing but the ſight of 


Miſs Cunegund-could have given greater joy 
and ſurprize, He was almoſt beſide himſelf. 
After embracing this dear friend, Miſs Cune- 
gund! ſaid he, Miſs Cunegund is come with 
you doubtleſs! Where, where is ſhe? Carry 
me to her this inſtant, that I may die with joy 


in her preſence. Miſs Cunegund is not here, 
anſwered Cacambo; ſhe is at Conſtantinople. - 


Good heaven, at Conſtantinople! But -no 


matter if ſhe was in China, I would fly thither. 


Quick, quick, dear Cacambo, let us be gone. 
Soft and fair, ſaid Cacambo, ſtay till you have 
ſupped. I cannot at preſent ſtay to ſay any 
thing more to you; I ama ſlave, and my maſter 
waits for me; 1 muſt go and attend him at ta- 
ble: but mum! ſay not a word, only get your 
ſupper, and hold yourſelf in readineſs, 

Candid, divided between joy and grief, 
charmed to have thus met with his faithful 
.agent again, and ſurpriſed to hear he was a 

ſlave, 
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ſlave, his heart palpitating, his ſenſes confuſed, 
but full of the hopes of recovering his dear Cu- 
negund, ſat down to table with Martin, who 
bcheld all theſe ſcenes with great unconcern, 
and with ſix ſtrangers, who were come to ſpend 
the carnival at Venice. 

Cacambo waited at table upon one of thoſe 
ſtrangers. When ſupper was nearly over, he drew 
near to his maſter, and whiſpered him in the 
ear, Sire, your majeſty may go when you pleaſe, 
the ſhip is ready; and fo ſaying he left the room. 
Tue gueſts, ſurprized at what they had heard, 
looked at each other without ſpeaking a word; 
when another ſervant drawing near to his ma- 
ſter, in like manner ſaid, Sire, your majeſty's 
poſt-chaiſe is at Padua, and the bark is ready. 
The maſter made him a ſign, and he inſtantly 
withdrew. The company all ſtared at each 
other again, and the general aſtoniſhment was 
increaſed. A third ſervant then approached 
another of the ſtrangers, and faid, Sire, if your 
majeſty will be adviſed by me, you will not 
make any longer ſtay in this place. I will go 
and get every thing ready; and inſtantly diſ- 
appeared. , 

Candid and Martin then took it for granted, 
that this was ſome of the diverſions of the car- 
nival, and that theſe were characters in maſ- 
querade, Then a fourth domeſtic ſaid to the 
fourth ſtranger, Your majeſty may ſet off when 

ou pleaſe; ſaying this, he went away like the 
reſt. A fifth valet ſaid the ſame to a fifth maſter. 
But the fixth domeſtic ſpoke in a different ſtile 
to the perſon on whom he waited, and who ſat 
near to Candid. Troth, Sir, ſaid he, they 
will truſt your majeſty no longer, nor myſelf 
5 4 | neither 
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neither, and we may both of us be chance to 
be ſent to gaol this very night; and therefore 
I ſhall &en take care of myſelf, and ſo good 
night to you. The ſervants being all gone, 
the ſix ſtrangers, with Candid and Martin, re- 
mained in a profound filence. At length Can- 
did broke it, by ſaying, Gentlemen, this is a ve- 
ry ſingular joke upon my word, why how came 
you all to be kings? For my part I own frank- 
ly, that neither my friend Martin here, nor 
myſelf, have any claim to royalty. 

Cacambo's maſter then began, with great gra- 
vity, to deliver himſelf thus in Italian. I am 
not joaking in the leaſt, my name is Achmet 


III. I was grand ſeignor for many years; I de- 


throned my brother, my. nephew dethroned me, 
my viziers loſt their heads, and I am condemned 
to end my days in the old ſeraglio. My ne- 
phew, the grand ſultan Mahomet, gives me 
permiſſion to travel ſometimes for my health, 
and I am come to ſpend the carnival at Venizs nA 
A young man who ſate by Achmet, ſpoke 
next, and ſaid, My name is Ivan. I was once 
emperor of all the Ruſſias, but was dethroned 
in my cradle. My parents were confined, and 
I was brought up in a priſon, yet IJ am ſome- 


* It is very extraordinary indeed, that the ſultan ſhould 
grant this indulgepce to the prince whom he had dethroned, 
But to repreſent Achmet voluntarily returning: from a free 
coumry to his priſon at Conſtantinople, where he knew 
he ſhould 'be very much expoſed to the bow-ſtring, is a 
moſt violent and unnatural outrage on probability. This 
accidental meeting of the other princes, isinot ill imagined, 
excepting ſtill the emperor John of Ruſſia, a country where 
dethroned princes were never treated with ſuch. tenderneſs 
and reſpeR, 
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times allowed to travel, though always with 
perſons to keep a guard over me, and I am 
come to ſpend the carnival at Venice. 

The third ſaid, I am Charles-Edward, king 
of England; my father has renounced his right 
to the throne in my favour. I have fought in 
defence of my rights, and near a thouſand of 
my friends have had their hearts taken out of 
their bodies alive, and thrown in their faces. 
1 have myſelf been confined in a priſon“ . I 
am going to Rome to viſit the king my father, 
who was dethroned as well as myſelf; and my 
grandfather and I am come to ſpend the carni- 
val at Venice. 

The fourth ſpoke thus, I am the king of Po- 
land t; the fortune of war has ſtripped me of 
my hereditary dominions. My father experi- 
enced the ſame viciſſitudes of fate. I reſign my- 
ſelf to the will of providence, .in the ſame man- 
ner as ſultan Achniet, the emperor Ivan, and 
King Charles-Edward, whom.God long pre- 
ſerve; and I am come to paſs the carnival at 
Venice. 

The fifth ſaid, I am king of Poland alſo. I 
have twice loſt my kingdom ; but Providence 
has given me other dominions, where I have 
done more good, than all the Sarmatian kings 
put-together, were ever able to do on the banks 


5 ——_— 


* Alluding to his being arreſted by the French king 
at Paris, atter the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, -becauſe he 
would not quietly withdraw bimſelf from the dominions of 
France. : 

+ Auguſtus, king of Poland, elector of Saxony, driven 


from his hereditary dominions, by his neighbour the king 
of Prof, | | 
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of «the Viſtula *. I reſign myſelf likewiſe to 


Providence; and am come to paſs the carnival 
at Venice. 

It now came to the ſixth monarch's turn to 
ſpeak. Gentlemen, ſaid he, I am not ſo great 
a prince as the reſt of you, jt is true, but I am 
however a crowned head. I am Theodore, 
elected king of Corſica. I have had the title 
of majeſty, and am now hardly treated with 
common civility. I have coined money, and 
am not now worth a ſingle ducat. I have had two 
ſecretaries, and am now without a valet. I was 

once ſeated on a throne, and ſince that have 
lain upon a truſs of ſtraw, in a common gaol 
in London , and I very much fear I ſhall meet 
with the ſame fate bere in Venice, where I 
come, like your majeſties, to divert myſelf at 
the carnival. | RS 

The other five kings liſtened to this ſpeech 
with great attention; it excited their compaſ- 
ſion ; each of them made the unhappy Theodore 
a preſent of twenty ſequins, and Candid gave 
him a diamond, worth juſt an hundred times 
that ſum. Who can this private perſon be, 
ſaid the five princes to one another, who is able 


* Staniſlaus Lecinzki, formerly king of Poland, now 
poſſeſſor of L-rraine, and father to the queen of France. 

+ This remarkable perſonage, after having lain in the 
common priſon of the king's bench, for a pau'try debt, 
was cleared by an act of parliament, paſſed for the relief 
of inſolvent debtors; and the ſchedule of his effects, deli- 
vered for the benefit of his creditors, contained his right 
and pretenſions to the crown of Corſica, He died a ſew 
years ago at London, in extreme miſery, to the reprcach 
of the Engliſh nation, which had at one time acknow- 
ledged him as a ſovereign prince, and their ally, 
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to give, and has actually * an hundred 
times as much as any of us! | 

Juſt as they roſe from table, in came four 
ſerene highneſſes *, who had alſo been ſtripped 
of their territories by the fortune of war,. and 
were come to ſpend. the remainder of the car- 
nival at Venice. Candid took no manner of 
notice of them ; for his thoughts were wholly 
employed on his -voyage to Conſtantinople, 
. whither he intended to go in ſearch of his lovely 

Miſs Cunegund. | 


KK. E 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Candid's voyage to Conſtan tinople. 


1 E truſty Cacambo had already engaged 
the captain of the Turkiſh ſhip, that was 
to carry ſultan Achmet back to Conſtantinople, 
to take Candid and Martin on board. Accord- 
ingly they both embarked, after paying their 
obeiſance to his miſerable highneſs. As they 
were going on board, Candid ſaid to Martin, 
you ſee we ſupped in company with ſix de- 
throned kings, and to one of them I gave cha- 
rity. Perhaps there may be a great many other 

inces ſtill more unfortunate. For my part 
1 have loſt only an hundred ſheep, and am 

now going to fly to the arms of my charming 


Miſs Cunegund.—My dear Martin, I muſt in- 


„ 


* Probably he means the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, the 
dukes of Brunfwic, Saxe-Gotha, and Mecklembourg- 
Schwer in, | 


fiſt 
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fiſt on it, that Panglofs was in the right. All 
is for the beſt. I wiſh it may ſaid, Martih.— 
But this was an odd adventure we met with at 
Venice. I do not think there ever was an in- 
ſtance before, of ſix dethroned monarchs ſup- 
ping together at a public inn. This is not 
more extraordinary, ſaid Martin, than moft 
of what has happened to us. It is a very com- 
mon thing for kings to be dethroned ; and as 
for our having the honour to ſup with fix of 
them, it is a mere accident, not deſerving our 
attention. Ws | | 
As ſoon as Candid ſet his foot on board 
the veſſel, he flew to his old friend and valet 
Cacambo; and throwing his arms about his 
neck, embraced him with tranſports of joy. 


Well, ſaid he, what news of Miſs Cunegund ? 


Does ſhe ſtill continue the paragon of beauties ? 
Does ſhe love me ſtill? How does ſhe do? 
You have, doubtleſs, purchaſed a ſuperb pa- 
lace for her at Conſtantinople, e 

My dear maſter, replied Cacambo, Mis 
Cunegund waſhes diſhes on the banks of the 
Propontis, in the houſe of a prince who has 
very few to waſh, She is at preſent a ſlave in 
the family of an ancient ſovereign named Ra- 
gotſky, whom the grand Turk allows three 
crowns a day to maintain him in his exile; 
but the moſt melancholy circumſtance of all is, 
that ſhe is turned horribly ugly. Ugly or hand- 
ſome, ſaid Candid, I am a man of honour; 


and, as ſuch, am obliged to love her ſtill. 


But how could ſhe poſſibly have been reduced 
to ſo abject a condition, when I ſent five or ſix 
millions to her by you? Lord bleſs me, ſaid 
Cacambo, was not I obliged to give two mil4 
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lions to ſeignor Don Fernando d'Ibaraa, y Fi- 
gueora, y Maſcarenas, y Lampourdos, y Souſa, 
the governor of Buenos- Ayres, for liberty to take 


Miſs Cunegund away with me ? and then did not 


a brave fellow of a pyrate very gallantly ftrip us 


of all the reſt? And then did not this ſame py- 
Tate carry us with him to Cape Matapan, to 


Milo, to Nicaria, to Samos, to Petra, to the 
Dardanelles, to Marmora, to Scutari? Miss 


Cunegund and the old woman are now ſervants 


to the prince I have told you of; and I myſelf 


am flave to the dethroned ſultan. What a 


chain of ſhocking accidents! exclaimed Candid. 


But after all, I have ſtill ſome diamonds left, 


with which I can eafily procure Miſs Cune- 


gund's liberty. It is a pity though ſhe is grown 
io very ugly. X 

Then turning to Martin, What think you 
friend, ſaid he, whoſe condition is moſt to be 
pitied, the emperor Achmet's, the emperor 


Ivan's, king Charles-Edward's, or mine? 


Faith I carnot' reſolve your queſtion, ſaid Mar- 
tin, unleſs J had been in the breaſts of you all. 
Ah, cried Candid, was Pangloſs here now, he 
would have known, and ſatisfied me at once. 
I krow not, faid Martin, in what ballance your 


 Fanglo's could have weighed tte misfortunes of 


mankind, and have jet a juſt eſtimation on their 
{uferings. All that I pretend to know of the 
matter is, that there are millions of men on 
the earth, whoſe conditions are an hundzed 
times more pitiable than thoſe of King Charles- 
Edward, the emperor Ivan, or ſultan Achmet. 
Why that may be, anſwered Candid, 

In a few days they reached the Boſphorus 
and the firſt thing Candid did, was to pay a 
1 | | very 
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very 5 ranſom for Cacambo: then, with- 
out loſing time, he and his companions went 
on board a galley, in order to ſearch ſor his 
Cunegund, on the banks of the Propontis, 
notwithſtanding ſhe was grown ſo ugly. 
There were two ſlaves among the crew of the 
galley, who rowel very ill, and to whoſe bare 
back the maſter of the veſſel frequently applied 
a bull's pizzle. Candid, from natural ſim- 
pathy, looked at theſe two ſlaves more atten- 
tively than at any of the reſt, aud drew near 
them with an eye of pity. Their features, 
though greatly disfigured, appeared to him to 
bear a ſtrong reſemblance with thoſe of Pang- 

loſs, and the unhappy baron Jeſuit, Miſs Cu- 
negund's brother. "This idea. affected him with 
| grief and compaſſion :” he examined them more 
attentively than before. In troth, ſaid he, 
turning to Martin, if I had not ſeen my maſter 
Pangloſs fairly hanged, and had not myſelf been 
unlucky enough to run the baron through the 
body, I ſhould abſolutely think thoſe two row - 
ers were them. 5 
No ſooner had Candid uttered the names of 
the baron and Pangloſs, than the two flaves: 
gave a great cry, cealed rowing, and let fall 
their oars out of their hands. The maſter of 
the veſſel, ſeeing. this, ran up to them, and 
redoubled the diſcipline of the bull's pizzle. 
Hold, hold, cried Candid, I will give you 
what money you ſhall aſk for theſe two perſons. 
Good heavens! it is Candid, ſaid one of the 
men. Candid! cried the other. Do I dream, 
ſaid Candid, or am I awake? Am I actually 
on board this galley? Is this my lord baron: 
| = whom 
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whom I killed? and that my maſter Panglofs, 
whom I ſaw hanged before my face ? 

It is me! it is me! cried they both together. 
What is this your great philoſopher? ſaid 
Martin. My dear Sir, ſaid Candid to the ma- 
ſter of the galley, how much do you aſk for the 
ranſom of the baron of Thunder-ten-tronckb, 
who is one of the firſt barons of the empire, 
and of Mr, Pangloſs, the moſt profound meta- 
phyſician in Germany? Why then, Chriſtian 
cur, replied the Turkiſh captain, ſince theſe 
two dogs of Chriſtian ſtaves are barons and me- 
taphyſicians, who no doubt are of high rank in 
their own country, thou fhalt give me fifty 
thouſand ſequins. You ſhall have them, Sir; 
carry me back as quick as thought to Conſtan- 
tinople, and you fſha}l receive the money im- 
mediately. No! carry me firſt to Miſs Cune- 
gund, "The captain, upon Candid's firſt pro- 
poſal, had already tacked about, and he made 
the crew ply their oars fo effectually, that the 
veſſc} New through the water quicker than a 
died cleaves the air. | | 55 

Candid beſtowed a thouſand embraces on the 
baron and Fangloſs. And fo then, my dear 
baron, I did not kill you? and you, my dear 
Pangloſs, are come to life again after your 
banging. But how came you ſlaves on board 
a Turkiſh galley? And is it true that my dear 
ſiſter is in this country? ſaid the baron. Yes, 
ſaid Cacambo. And do I once again behold 
my dear Candid ? faid Pangloſs. Candid pre- 
ſented Martin and Cacambo to them ; they em- 
braced each other, and all ſpoke together. The 
galley flew like lightning; and now they were 
| 1 got 
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got back to the port. Candid inſtantly ſent ſor 
a Jew, to whom he ſold for fifty thouſand ſe- 
quins a diamond, richly worth one hundred 
thouſand, though the fellow ſwore to him all 


the time by father Abraham, that he gave him 


the moſt he could poſſibly afford. He no ſooner 
got the money into his hands, than he paid it 
down for the ranſom of the baron and Pangloſs. 
The latter flung himſelf at the feet of his deli- 
'verer, and bathed him with his tears: the ſormer 


thanked him with a gracious nod, and promiſed 


to return him the money the firſt opportunity. 
But is it poſſible, ſaid he, that my ſiſter ſhould 
te in Turkey? Nothing is more poſſible, an- 
ſwered Cacambo, for ſhe ſcours the diſhes in 
the houſe of a Tranſylvanian prince. Candid 
ſent directly for two Jews, and ſold more dia- 
monds to them; and then he ſet out with his 


companions in another galley to deliver Mis 
Cunegund from flavery. 


or CH NBER INTER οννν 


CHAP. XXVIII. 
What befel Candid, Cunegund, Pang laſs, Mar- 


tin, Oc. 


PAapox, ſaid Candid, to the baron; once 

more let me intreat your pardon, reverend 
father, for running you through the body. Say 
no more about it, replied the baron, I was a 
little too haſty I muſt own; but as you ſeem 
to be deſirous to know by what accident I came 
to be a flave on board the galley where you faw 
ne, Iwill inform you. After I had been cured 
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of the wound you gave me, by the callege 
apothecary, I was attacked and carried oft by 
a party of Spaniſh troops, who clapped me up 
in priſon in Buenos-Ayres, at the 7 time 
my ſiſter was ſetting out from thence. I aſked 
leave to return to Rome, to the general of my 
order, who appointed me chaplain to the French 
ambaſſador at Conſtantinopte. I had not been 
a week in my new office, when I happened to 
meet one evening with a young Icoglan, ex- 
tremely handſome, and well made. The weather 
was very hot; the young man had an inclina- 
tion to bathe. I took the opportunity to. bathe 
likewiſe, I did not know it was a crime for 
a Chriſtian to be found naked in company with 
a young Turk. A cadi ordered me to receive 
an hundred blows on the ſoles of my feet, and 
ſent me to the gallies. I do not believe that 
there was ever an act of more flagrant injuſtice, 
But I would fain know how my ſiſter came to 
be ſcullion to a Tranſylvanian prince, who 
has taken refuge among the Turks ? | 
But how happens it that I behold you again, 
my dear Pangloſs? ſaid Candid. It is true, an- 
iwered Pangloſs, you ſaw me hanged, though 
I ought properly to have been burnt; but youu 
may remember, that it rained extremely hard 
when they were going to roaſt me. The ſtorm 
was ſo violent, that they found it impoſſible to 
light the fire; fo they e'en hanged me, becauſe 
they could do no better. A ſurgeon purchaſed 
my body, carried it home, and prepared to diſ- 
fect me. He began by making a crucial inci- 
tion from my navel to the clavicle. It is im- 
poſſible for any one to have been more lamely 
hanged than I had been. "The executioner of 
3p the 
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the holy inquifition was a ſub-deacon, and 
knew how to burn people very well, but as for 
hanging, he was a novice at, being quite out 
of the way of his practice; the cord being wet 
and not flipping properly, the. nooſe did not 
join. In ſhort, I ſtill continued to breathe; 
the crucial inciſion made me ſcream to ſuch a 
degree, that my ſurgeon fell flat upon his back 
and imagining it was the devil he was diſſecting, 
ran away, and in his fright tumbled down 
ſtairs. His wife hearing the noiſe flew from the 
next room, and ſeeing me ſtretched upon the 
table with my crucial inciſion, was ſtill more 
terrified than her huſband, and fell upon him, 


When they had a little recovered themſelves, L 


heard her ſay to her huſband, My dear, how 
could you think of diſſecting an heretic ? Don't 
you know that the devil is always in them ? 
Ii run directly to a prieſt to come and drive 
the evil ſpirit. out. I trembled from head to 
foot at hearing her talk in this manner, and 
exerted what little ſtrength I had left.to.cry out, 
Have mercy on me! At length the * xa 


gueſe barber took courage, ſewed up my wound, | 


and his wife nurſed me; and I was upon my 
legs in a fortnight's time. The barber got me 
a place to be lacquey to a knight of Malta, who 
was going to Venice; but finding my maſter 
had no money to pay me my wages, I entered 
into the ſervice of a Venetian merchant, and 
went with him to Conſtantinople. 

One day I happened to enter a moſque, 
where I ſaw no one but an old Iman and a 
very pretty young female devotee, who was 
telling her. beads ; her neck was quite bare, and 
in her boſom ſhe had a beautiful noſegay of tu- 
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lips, roſes, anemonies, ranunculuſes, hyacinths, 
and auriculas ; ſhe let fall her noſegay. I ran 
immediately to take it up, and preſented it to 
her with a moſt reſpectful bow. I was ſo long 
in delivering it that the iman began to be an- 
gry; and, perceiving I was a Chriſtian, he 
cried out for help ; they carried me before the 
cadi, who ordered me to receive one hundred 
baſtinadoes, and ſent me to the gallies. I was 
Chained in- the very galley, and to the very 
fame bench with the baron. On board this 
galley there were four young men belonging 
to Marſeilles, five Neapolitan prieſts, and two 
monks of Corfu, who told us that the like ad- 
ventures happened every day, The baron pre- 
tended that he had been worſe uſed than my- 
ſelf; and I inſiſted that there was far Jeſs 
harm in taking up a noſegay and putting it 
into a woman's boſom than to be found ſtark 
naked with a young Icoglan. We were con- 
rinually whipt, and received twenty laſhes a 
day with a bull's pizzle, when the concate- 
nation of ſubJunary events brought you on board 
W org to ranſom us from ſlavery. 
Well, my dear Pangloſs, faid Candid to them, 
when you was hanged, diſlected, whipped, and 
tugging at the oar, did you continue to think 
that every thing in this world happens for the 
beſt ? I have always abided by my firſt opi- 
nion, anſwered Pangloſs; for, after all, J am 
a philoſopher, and it would not become me to 
retract my ſentiments; eſpecially, as Leibnitz 
could not be in the wrong; and that pre-eſta- 
bliſhed harmony is the fineſt thing in the 
world, as well as plenum and the materia 
ſubtilis, | f 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


in what manner Candid found Miſs Cunegund 
and the old woman again. | 


WW HILE Candid, the Baron, Pangloſs, 
Martin and Cacambo, were relating 
their ſeveral adventures, and reaſoning on the 
contingent or non-contingent events of this 
world; on cauſes and effects; on moral and 
phyſical evil; on free-will and neceſſity; and 
on the conſolation that may be felt by a per- 
ſon, when a flave and chained to an oar in a 
Turkiſh galley, they arrived at the houſe of the 
Tranſylvanian prince on the coaſts of the Pro- 
pontis. The firſt objects they beheld there, 
was Miſs Cunegund and the old woman, who 
were hanging ſome table-cloths on a line to 
dry. | 
The baron turned pale at the fight. Even 


the tender Candid, that affectionate lover, up- 


on ſeeing his fair Cunegund all ſun-burnt, 
with blear-eyes, a withered neck, wrinkled 
face and arms, all covered with a red ſcurf, 
{tarted back with horror ; but, recovering him- 
ſelf, he advanced toward? her out of good man- 
ners. She embraced Candid and her brother; 
they embraced the old woman, and Candid 
ranſomed them both. | 

'There was a ſmall farm in the neighbour- 
hood which the old woman propoſed to Can- 
did to make a ſhift with till the company ſhould 
meet with a more favourable deſtiny. Cune- 
gund, not knowing that ſhe was grown ugly, 
as no one had informed her of it, reminded 
Candid of his promiſe in ſo peremp:ory a man- 
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ner, that the ſimple” lad did not dare to refuſe 
ber; he then acquainted the baron that he was 
going to marry his ſiſter. I will never ſuffer, 
ſaid the baron, my ſiſter to be guilty of an ac- 
tion ſo derogatory to her birth and family ; nor 
will I bear this inſolence on your part: no, I 
never will be reproached that my nephews are 
not qualified for the firſt eccleſiaſtical dignities 
in Germany; nor ſhall a ſiſter of mine ever 
be the wife of any perſon below the rank of 
a baron of the empire. Cunegund flung 
herſelf at her brother's. feet, and bedewed 
them with her tears; but he ſtill continued in- 
flexible. Thou fooliſh fellow, ſaid Candid, 
have TI not delivered thee from the galleys, paid 
thy ranſom, and thy ſiſter's too, who was a 
ſcullion, and is very ugly, and yet condeſcend 
to marry her ? and ſhalt thou pretend to oppoſe 
the match ! If I were to liſten only to.the dic- 
tates of my anger, I ſhould kill thee again. 
Thou mayeſt kill me, again, ſaid the baron; 
but thou ſhalt not marry my ſiſter. while I am 
hving *. ft; 


i ee 
| Concluſion: 
CAN DID had, in truth, no great inclina-- 
tion to marry Miſs Cunegund ; but the 


extreme impertinence of the baron determined 
him to conclude the matchz and Cunegund 


© A very ludicrous illuſtration of German pride. 


preſſed 
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pred him. ſo warmly, that he could not recant- 
e conſulted Pangloſs, Martin, and the faith- 
ful Cacambo. Pangloſs compoſed a fine me- 
morial, by which he proved that the baron had 


no right over his ſiſter ; and that ſhe might, ae- 


cording to all the laws of the empire, marry 
Candid with the left hand. Martin concluded 
to throw the baron into the ſea; Cacambo 
decided, that he muſt be delivered to the 
Turkiſh captain and ſent to the galleys ; after 
which he ſhould be conveyed by the firſt ſhip 
to the father-general at Rome. The advice 
was found to be very good; the old woman. 
approved. of it, and not a. ſyllable was ſaid ta. 
his. ſiſter; the buſineſs was executed far a little 
money; and they had the pleaſure of tricking 
a Jeſuit, and puniſhing the pride of a German 
baron. f 
It was altogether natural to imagine, that, 
after undergoing ſo many diſaſters, Candid 
married to his miſtreſs and living with the phi- 
loſopher Panglots, the philoſopher Martin, the- 
prudent Cacambo, and the old woman, having 
beſides brought home ſo many diamonds from 
the country of the. ancient: Incas, would lead 
the moſt agreeable life in the world. But 
he had been ſo much chouſed by the Jews, 
that he had nothing elſe left but his little 
farm; his» wife, every day growing more and 
more ugly, became headſtrong and inſupport- 
able; the old woman was infirm, and more 
i]l-natured. vet than Cunegund. Cacambo 
who worked in the garden, and carried the 
produce of it to ſell at Conſtantinople, was paſt 
his labour, and curſed his fate. Pangloſs deſ- 
paired of making a figure in any of the Ger- 
| Wan 
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man univerſities And as to Martin, he was 
firmly perſuaded, that a perſon is equally ill 
ſituated every where. He took things with pa- 
tience, Candid, Martin, and Pangloſs, diſ- 
puted ſometimes about metaphyſics and mo- 
rality. Boats were often ſeen paſſing under 
the windows of the farm fraught with effen- 
dis, baſhaws, and cadis, that were going into 
baniſhment to Lemnos, Mitilene, and 33 


rum. And other cadis, baſhaws, and effendis, 


were ſeen coming back to ſucceed the place of 
the exiles, and were driven out in their turns. 
Thy ſaw ſeyeral heads very curiouſly ſtuck upon 
poles, and carrying as preſents to the ſublime 
porte. Such ſights gave occaſion to frequent 
diſſertations; and when no diſputes were car- 
ried on, the irkſomeneſs was ſo exceſſive, that 
the old woman ventured one day to tell them, 
I would be glad to know, which is worſt, to 
be raviſhed a hundred times by negro pyrates, 
to have one buttock cut off, to run the gauntlet 
among the Bulgarians, to be whipt and hanged 
at an auto- de fe, to be diſſected, to be chained 
to an oar in a galley; and, in ſhort, to expe- 
rience all the miſeries thro' which every one 
of us hath paſſed, or to remain here doing of 
nothing? This, ſaid Candid, is a grand 
veſtion ? | 

This diſcourſe gave birth to new reflexions, 
and Martin eſpecially concluded, that man was 
born to live in the convulſions of diſquiet, or 
in the lethargy of idleneſs. Tho' Candid did 
not abſolutely agree to this ; yet he did not de- 
termine any thing on the head. Panglofs 
avowed that he bad undergone dreadful ſuffer- 
ings; but having once maintained that every 
2 | thing 
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thing went on as well as poſſible, he ſtill main- 
tained it, and at the ſame time believed nothing 
of it. 

There was one thing which, more than ever 
confirmed Martin in his deteſtable principle, 
made Candid heſitate, and embaraſſed Pangloſs, 
which was the arrival of Pacquette and brother 
Giroflee one day to their farm. This couple had 
been in the utmoſt diſtreſs; they had very ſpeedily 
made away with their three thouſand piaſtres; 
they bad parted, been reconciled; quarrelled 
again, thrown into priſon; bad made their 
eſcape, and, at laſt brother Giroflee turned 
Turk. Pacquette ſtill continued to follow her 
trade wherever ſhe came ; but ſhe got little or 
nothing by it. I foreſaw very well, ſays Mar- 
tin, to Candid, that your preſents would ſoon 
be ſquandered, and only make them more 
miſerable. You and Cacambo have ſpent mil- 
lions of piaſtres, and yet you are not more 
happy than brother Giroflee and Pacquette. 
Ah! ſays Pangloſs to Pacquette, It is heaven 
who has brought you here among us, my poor 
child! Do you know that you have coſt 
me the tip of my noſe, one eye and one ear? 
What a handſome ſhape is here! and what is 
this world! This new adventure engaged 
them more deeply than ever in philoſophical 
diſputations. 

In the neighbourhood lived a very famous 
derviſe who paſſed for the beſt philoſopher in 
Turkey; him they went to conſult; Pangloſs, 
who was their ſpokeſman, addreſſed him thus: 
Maſter Doctor, we come to intreat you to tell 
us, why ſo ſtrange an animal as man has been 
formed ? 7 

Why 


r38 CAND'ITD: or- 
Why do you trouble your head about it © 
ſaid the derviſe; is it any buſineſs of yours? 
But my reverend father, ſays Candid, there is 
a horrible deal of evil on the earth. What ſig- 
nifies it, ſays the derviſe, whether there is evil 
or good. When his highneſs ſends a ſhip to 
Egypt, does he trouble his head, whether the 
rats in the veſſel are at their eaſe or not? 
W hat muſt then be done, ſays Pangloſs? Be 
ſilent, anſwers the derviſe. j flattered myſelf, 
replied Pangloſs, to have reaſoned a little with 
you on the cauſes and effects, on the beſt 
of poſſible worlds, the origin of. evil, the na- 
ture of the ſoul, and a pre- eſtabliſhed harmony: 
At theſe words the derviſe ſhut the door-in their 
faces. | | 
During this converſation, news was ſpread 
abroad, that two vizirs of the bench and the- 
muſti had been juſt ſtrangled at Conſtantinople, 
and ſeveral of their friends empaled. This 
cataſtrophe made a great noiſe for ſome hours. 
Pangloſs, Candid, and Martin, as they were 
returning to the little farm, met with a good- 
looking old man, who. was taking the air at 
his door under an alcove formed. of the boughs 
of orange-trees. Pangloſs, who was as inquiſi- 
tive as he was diſputative, aſked him what was 
the name of the Mufti, wbo was lately ſtrang- 
led. I cannot tell, anſwered the good old man; 
I never knew the name of any muſti or vizir 
breathing. I am entirely ignorant of the event 
you ſpeak of ; I preſume, that in general, ſuch 
as are concerned in public affairs ſometimes 
come to a milerable end; and that they de- 
ſerve it: but never enquire what is doing at 
| . Con- 
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Conſtantinople; I am contented with ſending. 
thitherg the produce of my garden, which I 
cultivate with my own hands. After ſaying. 
theſe words, he made the ſtrangers come into 
his houſe. His two daughters and two ſons 
preſented them with diverſe ſorts of ſherbet of 
their own making ; beſides caymac, heightened. 
with the peels of candied citrons, oranges, le- 
mons, pine- apples, piſtachio- nuts, and Moccha- 
coffee unadulterated with tne bad coffee of Ba- 
tavia or the American iſlands. After which the 
two daughters of this good muſſulman perfumed 
the beards of Candid, Pangloſs, and Martin. 
Yow muſt certainly have a vaſt eſtate, ſaid 
Candid to the Turk; who replied, I have no 
more than twenty- acres of ground, the whole 
of which I cultivate myſelf with the help of. 
my children; and our labour keeps off from us 
three great evils, idleneſs, viee, and want. 
Candid, as he was returning home, made 
profound reflexions on the Turk's diſcourſe. 
This good old man, ſaid Pangloſs and Martin, 
appears to me to have choſen for himſelf a lot 
much preferable to that of the ſix kings with 
whom we had the honour to ſup. Human 
grandeur, ſaid Pangloſs, is very dangerous, if 
we believe the teſtimonies of almoſt all philo- 
ſophers ; for we find Eglon, king of Moab was 
allafinated by Aod; Abſalom was hanged by 
the hair of his head, and run thro? with three 


darts; king Nadab ſon of Jeroboam was ſlain 


by Baaza; king Ela by Zimri; Okofias by 
Tebu ; Athalia by Jehoiada; the kings Jeho- 
oiakim, Jeconiah, and Zedekiah were led into 
captivity : I need not tell you what was Fs 
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fate of Crœſus, Aſtyages, Darius, Dionyſius 

of Syracuſe, Pyrrhus, Perſeus, Hannibal, Ju- 
—— Arioviſtus, Cæſar, Pompey, Nero, Otho, 
Vitellius, Domitian, Richard II. of England, 
Edward II. Henry VI. Richard III. Mary 
Stuart, Charles I. the three Henrys of France, 
and the emperor Henry IV. Neither need 
you tell me, ſaid Candid, that we muſt take 
care of our garden. You are in the right, 
fays Pangloſs; for when man was put into 
the garden of Eden, it was with an intent 
to dreſs it : and this proves that man was not 
born to be idle. Work then without diſputing, 
faid Martin ; it is the only way to render lite 
ſupportable. | 

The little ſociety, one and all, entered into 
this laudable deſign ; and ſet themſelves to ex- 
ert their different talents. The little piece of 
ground yielded them a plentiful crop. Cune- 
gund, indeed was very ugly, but ſhe became an 
excellent hand at „ Pacquette em- 
broidered; the old woman had the care of the 
linen. There was none down to brother Gi- 
rofice but did ſome ſervice; he was a very 
good carpenter, and became an honeſt man. 
Pangloſs uſed now and then to ſay to Candid, 
There is a concatenation of all events in the 
beſt of poſſible worlds; for, in ſhort, had you 
not been kicked out of a fine caſtle for the 
love of Miſs Cunegund ; had you not been put 
into the Inquiſition ; had you not travelled over 
America on foot; had you not run the baron 
thro' the body; and had you not loſt all your 
fheep, which you brought from the good coun- 
try of Eldorado, you would not have been here 

: to 
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to eat preſerved citrons and piſtachio-nuts, 
Excellently obſerved, anſwered Candid ; but 
we muſt mind our garden *. 


The moral of this piece then ſeems to be, that no- 
thing is more abſurd than to believe that Providence hath 
ordered every thing for the beſt ; that nothing is more ri- 
diculous than the exerciſe of reaſon ; that nothing is more 
futile and frivolous than the cultivation of philoſophy 2 
that mankind is a ſpecies of ſavages, who devour one an- 
other; and that true contentment is no where to be found, 
but in poſſeſſing and cultivating a few acres of ground in 
Turkey—where the moſt brutal deſpotiſm reigns, and 
- where there is no ſort of ſecuri either for property or for 
life, 


END of the FIRST ParT. 
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T was thought that Dr. Ralph had no 

intention to carry on his treatiſe of 

Optimiſm any further; and therefore it 
| was tranſlated and publifhed as a com- 
| plete piece; but Dr. Ralph, ſpirited up 
| by the little cabals of the German uni- 

| | verſities, added a ſecond part, which we 

i | have cauſed to be tranſlated with all poſ- 
| 


fible expedition, to ſatisfy the impa- 
tience of the public; and, eſpecially, 
of ſuch who are diverted with the wit- 
ticiſms of Maſter Alibron, who know 
| what a Merry Andrew is, and who ne- 
ver read the JouRNAL of TREvoux. 
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PART II. 


en. 1 


How Candid quitted his companions, and what hap 


pened to him. 


E ſoon become tired of every thing in 
life: riches fatigue the poſſeſſor; am- 
bition, when ſatisfied, leaves only re- 

morſe behind it; the joys of love are joys but 
for a while; and Candid, made to experience 
all the viciflitudes of fortune, was ſoon diſguſted 
with cultivating his garden. Mr. Pangloſs, 
ſaid he, if we are in the beſt of poſſible worlds, 
you will own to me, at leaſt, that this is not 


4 


In this ſecond part our author proceeds to ſhew, by 
a great variety of adventures, the folly of that philoſophy 

which is called Optimiſm, or a thorough perſuaſion that 

every thing is diſpoſed for the beſt. One would imagine 

that in the proſecution of this plan, he ſhould have ended 

the days of his hero in miſery and diſtreſs; whereas he 

leaves him in actual poſſeſſion of ſuch happineſs as could 

not fail to confirm him in the firſt principles' he had im- 

bibed under Pangloſs, | 


enjoying 
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enjoying that portion of poſſible happineſs ; 
but living obſcure in alittle corner of the Pro- 
pontis, having no other reſource than that of 
my own manual labour, which may fail me 
one day; no other pleaſures than what Mrs. 
Cunegund gives me, who is very ugly; and, 
which is worſe, is my wife; no other com- 
pany than yours, which is ſometimes irkſome 
to me; or that of Martin, which makes me 
melancholy; or that of Giroflee, who is but 
very Jately become an honeſt man; or that of 
Pacquette, the danger of whoſe correſpondence 
you have fo fully experienced ; or that of the 
hay who has but one hip, and is conſtantly 
repeating old wives tales. 

To this Pangloſs made the following reply : 
Philoſophy teaches us, that Monads “ diviſible 
in infinitum, arrange themſelves with wonder- 
ful ſagacity in order to compole the different 
bodies which we obſerve in nature. The hea- 
venly bodies are what they ought to be ; they 
are placed where they ſhould be; they de- 
ſcribe the circles which they ought to do: 
man follows the bent he ought to follow ; he 
is what he ought to be; he does what he ought 
to do. You bemoan yourſelf, O Candid, be- 
caufe the Monad oi your foul is diſguſted: but 


Ciiguſt is a modilication of the foul ; and this 


does not hinder, but cvery thing is for the 
beit, both for vou and others. When you be- 
held me covercd with fores, I did not maintain 
my opinion the leis for that; for if Mit Pac- 


—— 


From the Greek word Mc is aus, which figrifies a 
die vnity, thi bewipnir + of number; and is ſometimes 
1:nify Gou melt, | 
quette 
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quette had not made me taſte the pleaſures of 
love and its poiſon, I ſhould not have met with 
you in Holland; I ſhould not have given the 
Anabaptiſt James an opportunity of perform- 
ing a meritorious act; I ſhould not have been 
hanged in Liſbon for the edification of my 
neighbour ; I ſhould not have been here to aſ- 


ſiſt you with my advice, and make you live and 


die in Leibnitz's opinion. Yes, my dear Can- 


did, every thing is linked in a chain, every 


thing is neceſſary in the beſt of poſſible worlds. 


There is a neceſſity that the burgher of Mon- 
tauban ſhould inſtruc kings; that the worm of 
Quimper-Corentin ſhould carp, carp, carp; 
that the declaimer againſt philoſophers ſhould 
occaſion his own crucifixion in St. Dennis- 
ſtreet ; that a raſcally Recollet, and the arch- 
deacon of St, Malo ſhould diffuſe their gall 
and calumny thfo' their Chriſtian journals; 
that philoſophy ſhould be accuſed at the tribu- 
nal ' of Melpomene; and that philoſophers 
ſhould continue to enlighten human nature, 
notwithſtanding the croakings of ridiculous 
animals that flounder in the marſhes of learn- 
ing *; and ſhould you be once more driven by 
a hearty kicking from the fineſt of all caſtles, 
to learn again your exerciſe among the Bulza- 
rians ; ſhould you again fuffer the dirty effects 
of a Dutchwoman's zeal; be half drowned 
again before Liſbon ; to be unmercifully whip= 


ped again by order of the moſt holy inquitt- 


* 


This is by way of repriſal upon the authors of ſome 
French journals, in which our author's works have been 
ſeverely cenfured, and his principles malicioufly miſre- 
preſented, | 
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tion; ſhould you run the ſame riſks again among 
Los Padres, the Oreillons, and the French ; 
ſhould you in ſhort ſuffer every poſhble cala- 
mity, and never underſtand Leibnitz better 
than I myſelf do, you will ſtill maintain that 
all is well; that all is for the beſt; that a ple- 
num, the materia ſubtilis, a pre-eſtabliſhed har- 
mony, and Monads, are the fineſt things in the 
world ; and that Leibnitz is a great man, even 
to thoſe who do not comprehend him. 

To this fine ſpeech, Candid, the mildeſt be- 
ing in nature, tho' he had killed three men, two 
of whom were prieſts, anſwered not a word: 
but weary of the doctor and his ſociety, next 
morning at break of day, taking a white ſtaff 
in his hand, he marched off, without knowing 
Whither he was going, but in queſt of a place 
where one does not become diſguſted, and 
where men are not men, as in the good coun- 
try of Eldorado. 

Candid, ſo much the leſs unhappy as he had 
no longer a love for Miſs Cunegund, living 
upon the bounty of different people, who are 
not Chriſtians, but yet give alms *, arrived af- 
ter a very long and very tireſome journey at 
Tauris + upon the frontiers of Perſia, a city 


+ The Turks are very charitable z and their charity is be- 
ſtowed, without diſtinction, upon Muſſulmans, Chriſtians, 
Jews, and all their fellow-creatures in general. 

* Tavis, once the capital of Perſia, is fituated in the 
province of Aditbeitzan, at the foot of a mountain, ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be mount Orontes, and watered by the little 
river of Spingicha. It was ſaid to contain fix hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants, and was formerly called Cha-Haſlen, which 
ſignifies the royal Reſidence, It has been often the theatre of 
war between the Turk and Perſians, who have ravaged it 
by turns, and even filled it with blood and deſolation. 

notod 
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noted for the cruelties which the Turks and 
Perſians have by turns exerciſed therein. 

Half dead with fatigue, having hardly more 
cloaths than what were neceſſary to cover that 
part which conſtitutes the man, and which men 
call ſhameful, Candid could not well reliſh 
Pangloſs's opinion, when a Perſian accoſted 
him, in the moſt polite manner, beſeech- 
ing him to ennoble his houſe with his pre- 
ſence. You make a jeſt of me, ſays Candid to 
him; I am a poor devil who have leſt a miſer- 
able dwelling I had in Propontis, becauſe I had 
married Miſs Cunegund ; becauſe ſhe is grown 
very ugly, and becauſe I was diſguſted: I 
am not, indeed, made to ennoble any body's 
houſe; I am not noble myſelf, thank God : If 
J had the honour of being ſo, baron Thunder- 
ten-tronckh ſhould have paid very. dearly for 
the kicks on the backſide with which he fa- 
voured me, or I ſhould have died of ſhame for 
it, which would have been pretty philoſophical : 
beſides, I have been whipt very ignominiouſly 
by the executioners of the moſt holy inquiſi- 
tion, and by two thouſand heroes at three-pence 
halfpenny a day. Give me what you pleaſe, 

but do not inſult my diſtreis with taunts which 
would deprive you of the whole value of your 
beneficence. My lord, replied the Perſian, you 
may be a beggar, and this appears pretty plain- 
ly; but my religion obliges me to uſe hoſpita- 
lity: it is ſufficient that you are a man and un- 
der misfortunes ; that the apple of my eye 
ſhould be the path for your feet; vouchſafe to 
ennoble my houſe with your radiant preſence “. 


* The Perſians deal much in hyperbolical compl ment 
and profeſſions of friendſhip, which are generally infincere. 
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I will, ſince you deſire it, anſwered Candid. 
Come then, enter, ſays the Perſian. They 
went in accordingly, and Candid could not 
forbear admiring the reſpectſul treatment ſhewn 
him by his hoſt. The ſlaves prevented his de- 
fires; the whole houſe ſeemed to be buſied in 
nothing but contributing to his ſatisfaction. 
Should this laſt, ſaid Candid to himſelf, all does 
not go ſo badly in this country. Three days 
were paſt, during which time the kind pro- 
ceedings of the Perſian were all of a piece; and 
Candid already cried cut, Maſter Pangloſs, I 
always imagined you were in the right; for 
you are a great philoſopher. 


GTW TTR 
CHAP. II. 


I bat befel Candid in this Houſe ; and how he got 
out it. 


(CONDI D being well fed, wellcloathed, and free 

from chagrin, ſoon became again as ruddy, 
2s freſh, and as gay as he had been in Welt 
phalia. His hoſt, Iſmael Raab, was pleaſed to 
ſee this change: he was a man ſix feet high, 
high, adorned with two ſmall eyes extremely 
red, and a large noſe full of pimples, which 
ſufficiently declared his infraction of Maho- 
met's law : his whiſkers were the moſt famous 
in the country, and mothers wiſhed their ſons 
nothing ſo much as a like pair. Raab had 
wives, becauſe he was rich ; but he thought in 
a manner that is but too common in the eaſt, 
and in ſome of our colleges in Europe. Your 
| excellence 


— 


* 
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excellence is brighter than the ſtars, ſays one 
day the cunning Perſian to the -briſk Candid, 
half ſmiling and half ſuppreſſing his words: 
you muſt have captivated a great many hearts: 
you are formed to give and receive happi- 
neſs. Alas! anſwered our hero, I was happy 
only by halves, behind a ſcreen, where I was 
but ſo ſo at my eaſe. Mademoiſelle Cune- 
gund was handiome then Mademoiſelle 


. Cunegund ; poor innocent thing! Follow me, 


my lord, ſays the Perſian. And Candid followed 
accordingly. They came to a very agreeable 
retreat, where ſilence and pleaſure reigned. 
There, Iſmael Raab tenderly embraced Can- 
did, and in a few words made a declaration of 
love like that which the beautiful Alexis ex- 
preſſes with ſo much pleafure in Virgil's Ec- 
logues. Candid could not recover from his 
aſtoniſhment. No, cried he, I can never ſuf- 
fer ſuch infamy ! what cauſe and what horrible 
effect! I had rather die. So you ſhall, ſays 
Iſmael enraged; how, thou Chriſtian dog 
becauſe I would politely give you pleaſure — 
reſolve directly to ſatisfy me, or to ſuffer the 
moſt cruel death. Candid did not long he- 
ſitate. The cogent reaſon of the Perſian made 
him tremble ; for he feared death like a philo- 
ſopher. ; 

We accuſtom ourſelves to every thing in 
time. Candid, well-fed, well taken care of, 
but cloſely watched, was not abſolutely diſ- 
guſted with his condition. Good cheer, and 
the different diverſions performed by Iſmael's 
flaves gave ſome reſpite to his chagrin : he was 
unhappy only when he thought; and thus it 
is with the greatelt part of mankind.” 
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At that time, one of the moſt ſtaunch ſup- 
porters of the monkiſh crew in Perſia, the moſt 
learned of the Mahometan doctors, who un- 
derſtood Arabic perfectly, and even Greek, as 
ipoken at this day in the country of Demoſt- 
henes and Sophocles, the reverend Ed-Ivan- 
baal-Denk, returned fromConſtantinople,where 
he had converſed with the reverend Mamoud- 
Abram on a very delicate point of doctrine ; 
namely, whether the prophet had plucked from 
the angel Gabriel's wing the pen which he uſed 
for the writing of the Alcoran ; or, if Gabriel had 
made him a preſent of it. They had diſputed 
for three days and three nights with a warmth 
worthy of the nobleſt ages of controverſy: and the 
doctor returned home perſuaded, like all the 
diſciples of Ali, that Mahomet had plucked the 
quill; while Mamoud-Abram remained con- 
vinced, like the reſt of Omar's followers, that 
the prophet was incapable of committing any 
fuch rudeneſs, and that the ange] had very 
2 made him a preſent of this quill for 

is pen. | x | 

It is ſaid that there was at Conſtantinople a 
certain free-thinker who infinuated, that it was 
neceſlary to examine firſt whether the Alcoran 
was really writ with a pen taken from the 
wing of the angel Gabriel ; but he was ſtoned. 

Candid's arrival had made a noiſe in Tauris: 
many who had heard him ſpeak of contingent 
and non-contingent effects, imagined he was a 


philoſopher. The reverend Ed-Ivan-Baal-Denk 


was told of him: he had the curioſity to come 
and fee him; and Raab, who could hardly re- 


fuſe a perſon of ſuch conſequence, ſent for Can- 


did to make his appearance. Heſeemed to be very 
well 
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well pleaſed with the manner in which Candid 
ſpoke of bad phyſics, bad morals *, of agent 
and actuated. I underſtand that you are a phi- 
loſopher and that's all. But 'tis enough, 
Candid, ſays the venerable recluſe: it is not 
right that ſo great a man as you are ſhould be 
treated with ſuch indignity, as J am told, in 
the world. You are a ſtranger, Iſmael Raab 
has no right over you. I propofe to conduct 
you to court, there you ſhall meet with a fa- 
vourable reception : the ſophi loves the ſciences. 
Iſmael, you muſt put this young philoſopher 
into my hands, or dread incurring the diſplea- 
ſure fof the prince, and drawing upon yourſelf 
the vengeance of heaven ; but eſpecially of the 
monks. Theſe laſt words frighted the otherwiſe 
undaunted Perſian, and he conſented to every 
thing: Candid, bleſſing heaven and the monks, 
went the ſame day out of Tauris with the Ma- 
hometan doctor. They took the road to Iſpa- 
han, where they arrived loaded with the blef- 
ſings and favours of the people. 1 


— — 


* Nothing ſurely can be more ridiculous, or have lefs 
tendency to the improvement ot real philoſophy, than the 
diſputes that have ariſen about natural and moral evil. 
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K hb 
Candid's reception at court, and what followed, 


HE reverend Ed-Ivan-Baal-Denk made no 
= delay in preſenting Candid to the king. 
His majeſty took a particular pleaſure in hear- 
ing him : he made him diſpute with ſeveral 
learned men of his court, and thoſe looked up- 
on him as a fool, an ignoramus, and idiot; which 
very much contributed to perſuade his majeſty, 
that he was a great man. Becauſe, ſaid he to 
them, you do not comprehend Candid's reaſon- 
ings; you abuſe him; but I, who alſo compre- 
hend nothing at all of them, aſſure you that 
he is a great philoſopher, and I ſwear to it by 
my whisker. Upon theſe words, the literati 
were ſtruck dumb. | 
Candid had apartments affigned him in 
in the palace; he had ſlaves to wait on him; 
he was dreſſed in magnificent cloaths, and the 
ſophi commanded that whatever he ſhould ſay, 
no one ſhould dare to aſſert that he was wrong. 
His majeſty did not * ſtop here. The vene- 
rable monk was continually ſoliciting him in 
favour of his gueſt, and his majeſty, at length, 
reſolved to rank him among the number of his 
molt intimate favourites. 


— 


If this would induce philoſophers who loſe their 
time in barking in Procopius's cottage, to take a 
ſhort trip into Perſia, this frivolous work would be of 


pretty great ſervice to meſſieurs the Pariſians. This note 
by Mr. Ralph, 


God 
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| God be praiſed and our holy prophet, ſays 
the iman, addrefling himſelf to Candid ; I am 
come to tell you a very agreeable piece of news, 
that you are happy, my dear Candid ; that 
ou are going to raiſe the envy of-the world : 
you ſhall ſwim in opulence ; you may aſpire to 
the moſt ſplendid poſts in the empire. But do 
not forget me, my friend : think that it is me who 
have procured you the fayour you are juſt up- 
on the point of enjoying : let gaiety reign over 
the horizon of your countenance. The king 
grants you a favour which has been ſought 
by many, and you will ſoon exhibit a fight 
which the court has not enjoyed theſe two years 
paſt. And what are theſe favours, demanded 
Candid, with which the prince intends to ho- 
nour me? This very day, anſwered the monk 
quite overjoyed, this very day you are to receive 
fifty ſtrokes with a bull's-pizzle on the ſoles of 
your feet, in the preſence of bis majeſty. The 
eunuchs named for perfuming you for the occa- 
fion, are to be here directly; prepare yourſelf to 
go chearfully thro' this little trial, and thereby 
render yourſelf worthy of the King of Kings. 
Let the King of Kings, {cried Candid in a 
rage, keep his favour: to himſelf, if I muſt re- 
ceive fifty blows with a bulls-pizzle in order to 
merit them. It is thus, replied the doctor 
coldly, that he deals with thoſe on whom he 
means to pour down his benefits. I love you 
too much to regard the little pet which you 
ſhew on the occaſion, and I will make you 
happy in ſpite of yourſelf | 1 
He had not done ſpeaking, when the eunuchs 
arrived, preceded by the executor of his ma- 
jeſty's private pleatures, who was one of the 


greateſt 
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greateſt and moſt robuſt lords of the court. 
Candid in vain remonſtrated againſt their 
proceedings. They perfumed his legs and feet, 
according to cuſtom. Four eunuchs carried 
Him to the place appointed for the ceremony 
thro' the midſt of a double file of ſoldiers, while 
the trumpets ſounded, the cannon fired, and the 
bells of all the moſques “ of Iſpahan jingled: 
the ſophi was already there, accompanied 
with his principal officers and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages of his court. In an inſtant the 

ſtretched out Candid upon a little form finely 
gilt, and the executor of the private pleaſures 
put himſelf in a poſture for entering upon bis 
office. O!] maſter Pangloſs, maſter Pangloſs, 
were you but here !—ſaid Candid weeping and 
roaring out with all his force; a circumſtance- 
which would have been thought very indecent, 
if the monk had not given the people to under- 
ſtand, that his gueſt pad put himſelf into ſuch 
violent agitations, only the better to divert 
his majeſty, This great king, it is true, 
laughed like a fool: be even took ſuch delight 
in the affair, that after the fifty blows had been 
given, he ordered fifty more to be added. But 


* There never was a hell in any moſque fince the be- 
ginning of the world.— This little impropriety puts us in 
mind of the puppet-ſhow in Don Quixote, in which the 
ſhewman having introduced bells on the city of Saragoſſa, 
while it was in poſſeſſion of the Moors, the knight very 
gravely aſſures maſter Peter he muſt be miſtaken: porque 
entre Moros no ſe uſan campanas, For bells are never uſed 
among the Moors. | 

+ I make uſe of the word Sophi, becauſe it is more uni- 
verſally known than that of Sefevy, which is the proper 
name, according to Mr, Petit de la Croix, who ſays that 
Sopbi ſignifies Capuchin Emperor; but this is of very little 
ſignification. A note of the tranſlator's, 
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his firſt miniſter having repreſented to him with 
a firmneſs not very common, that ſuch an un- 
heard of favour with regard to a ſtranger, might 
| alienate the hearts of his ſubjects, he revoked 
that order, and Candid was carried back to his 
apartments. 

They put him to bed, after having bathed 
his feet with vinegar. The grandees came round 
him in order to congratulate him on his good 
fortune. The ſopht then came to aſſiſt him in 
perſon, and not only gave him his hand to kiſs, 
according to the cuſtom, but likewiſe honoured 
him with a great blow of his fiſt on his mouth. 
From whence the - politicians conjectured, that 
Candid would arrive at extraordinary prefer- 
ment; and what is very uncommon, tho' poli- 
ticians, they were not deceived. 


CHANSON CHANT CHAN 


CHAT. Iv; g 
Freſh favours conferred an Candid; his great ad- 


UVancement, 


S ſoon as our hero was cured, he was in- 
troduced to the king, to return him his 
thanks. The monarch received him very gra- 
ciouſly, He gave him two or three hearty 
boxes on the ear during their converſation, and 
conducted him back as far as the guard-room, 
with ſeveral ſound kicks on the poſteriors ; at 
which the courtiers were ready to burſt for envy. 
Since his majeſty had been in a drubbing hu- 
mour, no perſon had ever received ſuch ſignal 
marks of his majeſty's favour in this way 
as Candid, 6 Three 
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Three days after this interview, our philo- 
ſopher, who was enraged at the favours he had 
received, and thought that every thing went 
very bad, was nominated governor of Chuſiſtan, 
with an abſolute power. He was decorated 
with a fur-cap, which is a grand mark of diſ- 
tinction in Perſia. He took his leave of the 
ſophi, and departed for Sus, the capital of his 
province. From the moment that Candid 
made his appearance at court, the gran- 
dees had conſpired his deſtruction. The 
exceſſive favours which the Sophi had heaped 
on him, ſerved but to increaſe the ſtorm ready 
to burſt upon his head. He however applauded 
himſelf on his good fortune; and, eſpecially, his 
removal from court: he enjoyed in proſpect 
the pleaſures of ſupreme rank, and he ſaid from 
the bottom of his heart, 


How bleſt the ſubje& from his lord removed. 


He had not gone quite twenty miles from Iſpa- 
han, before five hundred horſemen, armed cap- 
a- pee, came up with him and his attendants, 
and diſcharged a volley of fire-arms upon them. 
Candid imagined at firſt, that this was intended 
todo him an honour ; but the ball which broke 
his leg, ſoon gave him to know what was go- 
ing on. His people laid down their arms, and 
Candid, more dead than alive, was carried to 
a caſtle remote from any other dwelling. His 
baggage, camels, ſlaves, white and black eu- 
nuchs, with thirty-fix women which the-Sophi 
had given him for his uſe, all became the prey 
of the conqueror. Our hero's leg was cut off 
for fear of a mortification ; and care was taken 
of his lite, that a more cruel death might be in- 
flicted on him, | O Pan- 
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O Pangloſs! Pangloſs! what would now 
become of your Optimiſm, if you ſaw me ſhort 
of one leg in the hands of my cruelleſt enemies; 
juſt as 1 was entering upon the path of happi- 
neſs, and was governor, or king, as one may 
ſay, of one of the moſt confiderable provinces 
of the empire of ancient Media; when I had 
camels, ſlaves, black and white eunuchs, and 
thirty-ſix women for my own uſe, and of which 
I had not made any. Thus Candid ſpoke as 
ſoon as he was able to ſpeak. 

But while he was thus bemoaning himſelf, 
every thing was going for the beſt for him. 
The miniſtry, informed of the outrages com- 
mitted againſt him, had detached a body of well- 
diſciplined troops in purſuit. of the mutineers, 
and the monk Ed-Ivan-Baal Denk, took care to 
publiſh by means of others of his fraternity, 
that Candid being the work of the monks, 
was conſequently the work of God. Such as 
had any knowledge of this atrocious attempt 
were ſo much the more ready to diſcover it, as 
the miniſters of religion gave aſſurance on the 
part of Mahomet, that every one who had eaten 
pork, drank wine, omitted bathing for any 
number of days, together; or had converſed 
with women at the time of their impurity, 
againſt the expreſs prohibitions of the Alcoran, 
ſhould be 19% facto, abſolved, upon declaring 
what they knew concerning the conſpiracy. 
They ſoon diſcovered the place of Candid's con- 
finement, which they broke open; and, as it 
was a religious affair, the party worſted were 
exterminated to a man agreeable to cuſtom in 
that caſe. Candid, marching over a heap of 
dead bodies, made his eſcape, u 
e Ne | ene 
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the greateſt peril he had hitherto encountered, 
and with his attendants reſumed the road to his 
government. He was received there as a fa- 
vourite who had been honoured with fifty 
blows of a bulls pizzle on the ſoles of his feet, 
in the preſence of the king of kings. 


CHAP. 


How Candid becomes a very great man, and yet is 
| not contented. 


THE good of philoſophy, is its inſpiring us 
with a love for our fellow creatures. Paſ- 
chal * is the almoſt only philoſopher who ſeems 
deſirous to make us hate our 1 Luck- 
ily Candid had not read Paſchal, and he loved 
the poor human race very cordially. This was 
ſoon perceived by the upright part of the people. 
They had always kept at a diſtance from the 
pretended legates of heaven, but made no ſcru- 
ple of viſiting Candid, and aſſiſting him with 
their counſels. He made ſeveral wiſe regula- 
tions for the encouragement of agriculture, po- 
pulation, commerce, and the arts. He re- 
warded thoſe who had made any uſeful experi- 
ments; and even encouraged ſuch as had pro- 
duced ſome eſſays on literature. When the 


—— 


* This is not doing ſtrict juſtice to Paſchal ; but if he 
had really been ſuch a philoſopher, our author would ſeem 
to have adopted his maxims in this performance ; for it is 
impoſſible to love or regard humanity, ſuch as it is re- 
preſented in the adventures of Candid, 4 
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people in my province are in general content, 
ſaid he, with a charming candor, poſſfibly I ſhall 
be ſo myſelf. Candid was a ſtranger to man- 
kind: he ſaw himſelf torn to pieces in ſeditious 
libels, and calumniated in a work entituled, the 
Friend to Mankind *. He found that while he 
was labouring to make people happy, he had 
only made them ungrateful. Ah, cried Candid, 
how hard it is to govern theſe-beings without 
feathers, which vegetate on the earth? Why 
am I not ſtill in Propontis, in the company of 
maſter Pangloſs, miſs Cunegund, the daughter 
of pope Urban X. with only one buttock, bro- 
brother Girofleè, and the moſt luſcious Pac- 
quette. 


OXON # ROKKOKNOKROK 
GAP... 
The pleaſures of Candid. 


Cry, in the bitterneſs of bis grief, wrote 
Da very pathetick letter to the Rev. Ed- 
Ivan-Baal-Denk. He painted to him in ſuch 
lively colours the preſent ſtate of his ſoul, that 
Ed-Ivan, greatly affected with it, obtained per- 
miſſion of the Sophi, that Candid ſhould re- 
ſign his employments. His majeſty, in recom- 
penſe of his ſervices, granted him a very con- 
ſiderable penſion. Eaſed from the weight of 
grandeur, our philoſopher immediately ſought 
after Pangloſs's optimiſm, in the pleaſures of a 


* A performance which lately made its appearance in 
the French language. _— 
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private liſe. He till then had lived for the be- 


nefit of others, and ſeemed to have forgotten 


that he had a ſeraglio. 

_ He now called it to remembrance with that 
emotion which the very name inſpires. Let 
every thing be got ready, ſays he to his firſt 
eunuch, for my viſiting my women, My 
lord, anſwered the ſhri!l-piped flave, it is now 
that your excellency deſerves the title of wiſe. 
The men for whom you have done ſo much, 
were not worthy of employing your thought; 
but the women—— That may be, ſaid Can- 
did modeſtly. 

At the bottom of a garden, where art had 
aſſiſted nature to unfold her beauties, ſtood a 
little houſe, of ſimple and elegant ſtructure ; 
and by that means alone, very different from 
thoſe which are to be ſeen in the ſuburbs of the 
fineſt city in Europe. Candid could not ap- 
proach it without bluſhing : the air round this 
charming retreat diffuſed a delicious perfume 
the flowers, amorouſly interlaced, ſeemed here 
to be guiced by the inſtint of pleaſure, and 
preſerved, for a long time, their various beau- 
ties. Here the roſe never loſt its lovely hue: 
the view of a rock, from which the waters pre- 
Cipitated themſelves with a murmuring and con- 
fuſed noiſe, invited the ſoul to that ſoft melan- 
choly, which is ever the forerunner of pleaſure, 
Candid enters trembling into a ſaloon, where 
taſte and magnificence were united: his ſenſes 
are drawn by a ſecret charm : he caſts his eyes 
on young Telemachus, who breathes on thecan- 
vas in the midſt of thenymphs of Calypſo's court. 
He next turns them to Diana, half naked, who 
flies into the arms of the tender Endymion : 

| his 
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his agitation increaſes at the ſight of a Venus, 
faithfully copied from that of Medicis * : 
his ears on a ſudden are ſtruck: with a divine 
harmony; a company of young Circaſſian fe- 
males appear covered with their veils; they 
form round him a ſort of dance, agreeably de- 
ſigned, and more juſt than thoſe trifling jigs 
that are performed on as trifling ſtages, after the 
repreſentation of the death of Cæſar and Pome 
pey. 1 | 
NA a ſignal given they throw off their 
veils, and diſcover faces full of expreſſion, that 
lend new life to the diverſion. Theſe beauties 
ſtudied the moſt ſeducing attitudes, without ap- 
pearing to intend it: one expreſſed in her looks 
a paſſion without bounds ; another a ſoft lan- 
guor, which waits for pleaſures without ſeeking 
them: this fair ſtoops and raiſes herſelf preci- 
Pitately, to give leave to a curſory view of thoſe 
enchanting charms, which the fair ſex diſplay in 
ſych full ſcope at Paris ; and that other throws 
aſide a part of her fimarre to ſhew a leg, which 
alone is capable of enflaming a mortal of any 
delicacy. The dance ceaſes, and they remain 
in profound filence. | 

This pauſe recals Candid to himſelf, The 
fire of love takes poſſeſſion of his breaſt : he 
darts the moſt ardent looks on all around him; 
imprints warm kiſſes on lips as warm, and eyes 
that ſwim in liquid fire: he paſſes his hand 
over globes whiter than alabaſter, whoſe 
palpitating motion repels the touch ; admires 


2 4 . 3x 


he author ſeems to have forgot, that there are as 
few pictures as bells, in any place where the religion of 
Mahomet is profeſſed, ; 
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their proportion; perceives little vermilion pro- 
tuberances, like thoſe roſe buds which only 
wait the genial rays of the ſun to unfold them: 
he kiſſes them with rapture, and his lips for 
ſome time remained glued thereon. 

Our philoſopher next admires, for a while, 
a majeſtic figure, of a fine and delicate ſhape. 
Burning with deſires, he at length throws the 
handkerchief to a young perſon, whoſe eyes he 
had obſerved to be always fixed upon him, and 
which ſeemed to ſay, Teach me the meaning of 
a trouble I am ignorant of ; and who, bluſhing 
at the ſecret avowal, became a thouſand times 
more charming. The eunuch then opened the 
door of a private chamber, conſecrated to the 
myſteries of love, into which the lovers enter 
and the eunuch addeſſing his maſter, ſaid, Here 
it is, my lord, you are going to be truly happy. 
—2 anſwered Candid, I am in great hopes of 


The cieling and walls of this little retreat, 
were covered with looking-gla(s : in the midſt 
was placed a couch of black fattin, on which 


. Candid threw the young Circaſſian, and un- 


dreſſed her with incredible haſte. The fair one 
45 him no other interruption, but to imprint 

iſſes, full of fire, on his lips. My lord, ſaid 
the to him in the Turkiſh language, which ſhe 
ſpoke perfectly, how fortunate is your ſlave, to 


de thus honoured with your tranſports! An 


energy of ſentiment can be expreſſed in every 
language, by thoſe who truly feel it. "Theſe 
few words enchanted our philoſopher : he was 
no longer himſelf; all he ſaw, all he heard, 
was new to him. What difference between 
Miſs Cunegund, grown ugly, and violated by 

. Bulga- 
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Bulgarian freebooters, and a Circaſſian girl of 
eighteen, till then a ſtranger to man, This 
was the firſt time of the wiſe Candid's enjoying 
her. The objects which he devoured, were re- 
peated in the glaſſes; on what fide ſoever he 
calt his eyes, he ſaw upon the black ſattin the 
moſt beautiful and faireſt body poſſible, and the 
_ contraſt of colours lent it new luſtre, with 
round, firm, and plump thighs, an admirable 
fall of loins, a but I am obliged to have 
a regard to the falſe delicacy of our language. 
It is ſufficient for me to ſay, that our philoſo- 
pher taſted, by frequent repetitions, of that 
portion of happineſs he was capable of receiv- 
ing; and that the young Circaſſian in a little 
time proved his /ufficing reaſon. 

O O maſter, my dear maſter ! cried Candid, 
almoſt beſide himſelf, every thing here is as 
well as in Eldorado; a fine woman can alone 
complete the wiſhes of man. I am as happy as 
it is poſſible to be. Leibnitz is in the right, 
and you are a great philoſopher. For inſtance; 
I engage that you, my lovely girl, have always 
had a bias towards optimiſm, becauſe you have 
always been happy. Alas! No, anſwered ſhe, 
I do not know what optimiſm is; but I ſwear 
to you, that your ſlave has not known happi- 
_ nels till to-day. If my lord is pleaſed to give 
me leave, I will convince him of it, by a ſuc- 
cinct recital of my adventures. I am very wil- + 
ling, ſaid Candid; I am in a pretty calm fitua- - 
tion for hearing an hiſtorical detail. Upon 
which the fair ſlave begun as follows. 


CHAP. 
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An VII. 
The hiflory of Zirza. 


5 M* father was a Chriſtian, and ſo likewiſe 
am I, as far as I have been told. He had 

a little hermitage near Cotatis, where, by bis 
fervent devotion, and practiſing auſterities 
ſhocking to human nature, he acquired the 
veneration of the faithful. Crowds of women 
came to pay him their homage, and took a 
particular ſatisfaction in bathing his poſteri- 
ors, which he laſhed every day with ſeveral 
ſmart ſtrokes of a diſcipline : doubtleſs it was to 
one of the moſt devout of theſe vifitants, that 
I owe my. being. I was brought up in a cave, 
in the neighbourhood of my father's little cell. 
I was twelve years of age, and had not yet left 
this kind of grave, when the earth ſhook with 
a dreadful noiſe; the arch of the vault fell in, 
and I was drawn out from under the rubbiſh 
half dead, when light ſtruck my eyes for the 
firſt time. My father took me into his hermi- 
tage as a predeſtinated child. The whole of 
this adventure appeared ſtrange to the people; 
my father cried it up as a miracle, and fo did 
they. | | ; 
Lak called Zirza, which in Perſian, ſigni- 
fies Child of Providence. Notice was ſoon taken 
of my poor Charms: the women already came 
but ſeldom to the hermitage, and the men 
much oftener. One of them tells me that he 
loved me. Villain, fays my father to him, 
haſt thou ſubſtance ſufficient to love her? This 
is a depoſit which God has entruſted to me: 
he has made his appearance to me this night, 
under 
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under the ſhape of a venerable hermit, and for- 
bid me to give up the poſſeſſion thereof out of 
my hands, for leſs than a thouſand ſequins, 
Get thee gone, poor devil, leſt thine impure 
breath ſhould blaſt hEr charms. I have, an- 
ſwered he, only a heart to offer her. But ſay, 
barbarian, doſt thou not bluſh to make ſport of 
the deity, for the gratifying thine avarice ? 
With what front, vile wretch, dareſt thou pre- 
tend that God hath ſpoken to thee? This is 
throwing the greateſt contempt upon the author 
of beings, to repreſent him converſing with 
ſuch men as thou art. O blaſphemy ! cried my 
father in a rage, God himſelf has commanded 
to ſtone blaſphemers. As he ſpoke theſe words, 
he fell upon my lover, and with repeated blows 
laid him dead to the ground, and his blood flew 
in my face. Though I had not yet known 
what love is, this man had given me concern, 
and his death threw me into an affliction, fo 
much the greater, as it rendered the fight of 
my father inſupportable to me. I took a re- 
ſolution to leave him: he perceived it. Un- 
grateful, ſays he to me, it is to me thou oweſt 
thy being. Thou art my daughter, —and thou 
hateſt me: but I am going to deſerve thy hatred, 
by the moſt rigorous treatment. He kept his 
word but too well with me, cruel man! Dur- 
ing five years, which I ſpent in tears and groans, 
neitner my youth, nor my clouded beauty, 
could in the leaſt abate his wrath. Sometimes 
he ſtuck a thouſand. pins into all the parts of 
my body: at other times, with his diſcipline, 
he made che blocd trickle down my thighs.— 
This, ſays Candid, gave you leis-pain than the 
pins, True, my lord, anſwers Zirza. _ 
8 2 | 
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laſt, continued ſhe, I fled from my father's ha- 
bitation; and not daring to truſt myſelf to any 
body, I flung myſelf into the thickeſt part of 
the woods, where I was three days without 
food, and ſhould have died, were it not for a 
tyger which I had the happineſs to pleaſe, and 
was willing to ſhare with me the prey he 
catched. But I had many horrors to encounter 
from this ſormidable beaſt; and the brute was 
very near depriving me of the flower, which 
you, my lord, have plucked from me, with 
ſo much pain and pleaſure. Bad food gave me 
the ſcurvy. Scarcely was I Cured *, before I 
followed a merchant of flaves, who was goin 
to Teflis; the plague was there then, and I 
took it. Theſe various misfortunes did not 
abſolutely affect my features, nor. hinder the 
Sophi's purveyor from buying me for your uſe. 
I have languiſhed in tears theſe three months, 
that I have been among the number of your 
women. My companions and I imagined our- 
ſelves to be the objects of your contempt; and 
if you knew, my lord, how diſagreeable eu- 
nuchs are, and how little adapted for comfort- 
ing young girls who are deſpifed —'In ſhort, 
I am not yet eighteen years of age; and of theſe 
I Have ſpent twelve in a frightful cavern ; un- 
dergone an earthquake; been covered with the 
blood of the firſt lovely man I had hitherto 
ſeen; endured, for the ſpace of four years, the 
moſt cruel tortures, and had the ſcurvy, and 
the plague. Conſumed with defires, amidſt 


— 
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* Was it the tyger that preſcribed and procured medi- 
cines for her? This epiſode does great violence to the 
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a crew of black and white monſters, ſtill pre- 
ſerving that which I have ſaved from the fury 
of an awkward tyger; and, curſing my fate, I 
have paſſed three months in this ſeraglio; wheng 
1 ſhould have died of the jaundice, had not 
your excellency honoured me at Jaſt with your 
embraces. O heavens! cried Candid, is it 
poſſible that you have experienced ſuch ſenſible 
misfortunes at ſo tender an age? What would 
Pangloſs ſay could he hear you? But your miſ- 
fortunes are at end, as well as mine. Every 
thing does not go badly now); is not this true? 
Upon that Candid reſumed his careſſes, and 
was more than ever confirmed in the belief ot 
Pangloſs's ſyſtem. 


FFC 


CHAR YA :.: 
Candid's diſgu/is, An unexpected niectin g. 


O R philoſopher in the midſt of his ferag- 
lio, diſpenſed his favours equally. He 
taſted the pleafures of variety, and always re- 
turned to the Child of. Providence with freſh 
ardour. But this did not laſt long; he ſoon 
felt violent pains in his loins, and excruciating 
colieks. He dried up, as he grew happy. Then 
_ Zirza's breaſt appeared no longer fo white, or 
ſo well placed; her thighs not fa hard, nor ſo 
plump; her eyes lott all their vivacity in thoſe 
of Candid ; her complexion its luſtre; and. her 
lips that pure vermilion which had enchanted - 
him at firſt fight, He now perceived that ſhe 
.. Walked badly, and had an oftenfive fmell : he 
Lt > M ſaw, 
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ſaw, with the greateſt diſguſt, a ſpot upon the 
mount of Venus, which he had never obſerved 
before to be tainted with any blemiſh: the ve- 
-hement ardour of Zirza became burthenſome 
to him: he could. ſee, with great coolneſs, the 
taults of his other women, which had eſcaped 
him in his firſt tranſports of paſſion : he faw 
nothing in them but a bare-faced impudence : 
he was aſhamed to have walked in the ſteps of 
the wiſeſt of men; and he found women more bit- 
ter than death. 6 011 94$%; 2c 29624 ent go 
Candid, always cheriſhing theſe Chriſtian 
ſentiments, ſpent his leiſure time in walking 
over the ſtreets of Sus; when one day a cava- 
lier, in a ſuperb dreſs, came up to him ſuddenly 
and called him by his name. Is it poſſible 
cried Candid, my lord, that you are——it is 
not poſſible; otherwiſe you are ſo very like— 
the abb of Perigord—— I am the very man, 
anſweted the abbe. Upon this Candid ſtarted 
back, and, with his uſual ingenuouſneſs, ſaid, 
Are you happy Mr. Abbé? A fine queſtion, 
. Tephied the abbe; the little deceit which 41 have 
put upon you bas contributed not a little to 
gain me credit. The police had employed me 
. tor ſome time; but, having fallen out with them, 
I quitted the eccleſiaſtical habit, which was no 
longer of any ſervice to me. I went over into 
Englend, where perſons of my profeſſion are 
better paid. I ſaid all I knew, and all I did 
not know, about the ſtrength and weakneſs of 
the country I had lately left. I eſpecially gave 
bold aſſurances, that the French were the dregs 
of the world, and that good ſenſe dwelt no 
where but in London. In ſhort, I made a 
ſplendid fortune, and have juſt concluded a 


treaty 
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treaty at the court. of Perſia, which tends to 
_ exterminate all the Europeans, who come for 
cotton and filk into the Sophi's dominions, to 
the detriment of the Engliſh #. - The object of 
your miſſion is Wy commendable, ſays our 
philoſopher; but, Mr. Abbé, you are a cheat; 
ante and I have ſome credit at 
court. Tremble now your happineſs has ar- 
rived at its utmoſt limits; you are juſt upon the 
point of ſuffering the fate you deſerve. M 
lord Candid, cried the abbẽ, throwing himſelf 
on his knees, have pity on me: I feel myſelf 
drawn to evil by an irreſiſtible force, as you 
find yourſelf neceſſitated to the practice of virtue. 
This fatal propenſity I have perceived, from 
the moment I became acquainted with Mr, 
Waſp, and worked at the Feuilles. What do 
you call Feuilles t, ſays Candid? Feuilles, an- 
ſwers the abbe, are ſheets of ſeventy-two pages 
in print, in which the public are entertained 
in the ſtrain of calumny, ſatire, and dullneſs. 
An honeſt man who can read and write, and 
not being able to continue among the Jeſuits 

ſo long as he choſe, has ſet himſelf to eompoſe 
tbiĩs pretty little work, that he may have where 
withal to give his wife ſome lace, and bring 
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This is a ſevere, though ſeaſonable ſarcaſm, upon an 
liberal ſpirit of monopoly, and national prejudice, which 
ſeems to-charaQerize the preſent times. 

I Feuilles is one of the thirty or forty journals printed at 
Paris; and known only in France, where it is pretty cur- 
rent among the people of all ranks. Beſides, this de- 
tached piece of ſeventy-two pages muſt not be confound- 
ed with others of the ſame number of pages, which the - 
author himſelf reſpects, and which philoſophers highly va- 
zue. This is a note of Dr, Ralph's, _ | 
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up his children in the fear of God; and there 
are certain honeſt people, who for a few pence, 
and fome bottles of bad wine, aſſiſt the man in 
carrying on his ſcheme. This Mr, Waſp is 
beſides a member of a curious club, who divert 
themſelves with making poor. ignorant people 
drunk, and ſetting them to blaſpheme ; or in 
bullying a poor ſimple devil, and breaking his 
furniture, and afterwards challenging him. 


Such little pretty amuſements theſe gentry call 
miſtifications, and richly deſerve the attention 


of the police. In fine, this very honeſt man, 

Mr. Waſ „who boaſts he never was in the 
galleys, is troubled with a lethargy, which 
renders him inſenſible to the N rats; 
and out of which he can be drawn only b; 
certain violent means, which he ſuſtains with 
a reſignation and courage above conception, I 
have worked for ſome time under this celebrated 
genius; I am become an eminent writer in my 
xurn, and I had but juſt quitted Mr. Waſp, to 
do a little for myſelf, when J had the honour 
of paying you a viſit at Paris. Though you 
are a very great cheat, Mr. Abbe, yet your ſin- 
cerity in this point makes ſome impreſfion up- 
on me. (3o to court; aſk for the Rev. Ed- 
Ivan-Baal-Denk; I ſhall write to him in your 
behalf, but upon expreſs condition, that you 
promiſe me to become an honeſt man; and that 
vou will not be the occaſion of ſome thouſands 
having their thrqats cut, for the fake of a litt 


Ulk and cotton. The abbe ptomiſed all that Can- 


did requii ed, and they patted pretty good friends. 
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\\ Condid's diſgraces, travels, and adventures. 
NO ſconer had the abbe gotten acceſs to 

court, than he employed all his {kill in or- 
der to ingratiate.himſclf with the miniſter, and 
ruin his benefactor. He ſpread a report, that 
Candid was a traitor, and that he had ſpoke 
diſreſpetfully of the hallowed whiſkers of the 
king of kings. All the courtiers condemned 
him to be burnt in a flow fire; but the Sophi, 
mire favgurable, only ſentenced him to perpe- 
tual baniſhment, aſter having previouſly kifted the 
ſole of his accuſer's foot, according to the uſage 
among the Perſians. The abbe went in perſon 
to put the ſentence in execution: he found our 

Ee er in pretty good health, and diſpoſed 
do beconle again happy. My friend, ſays the 
Engliſh ambaſſador to him, 1 come with regret 
to tet you know, that you muſt quit this king- 
dom with all expedition, and kiſs my feet... ith a 
true repentance for your horrid crimes. —K.ifs 
your feet, Mr. Abbe! certainly you are not in 
earneſt, and I do not underſtand joking. Upon 
which ſome mutes, who had attended the abbe, 
entered and took off his ſhoes, letting poor 
Candid know, by ſigns, that he muſt ſubmit to 
this piece of humiliation, or elſe expect to be 
dmpaled. , Candid, by virtue of his free-will, 
kiſled the abbe's feet. They put him on a for- 
ry linen- robe, and the executioner drove him 
out of the town, crying all the time, Behold 
4 traitar | who has ſpoken irreverently of the, 
Sophi's whiſkers ! irreverently of the imperial 
whiſkers ! | 10 
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What did the officious monk, whilft his 
friend, whom he protected, was treated thus ? 
I know nothing of that. It is probable, that 
he was tired of protecting Candid. Who can 
depend on the favour of kings, and eſpecially 
that of monks! N FEM ALTO 

In the mean time our hero went melancholy 
on. I never ſpoke, ſaid he to himſelf, about 
the king of Perſia's whiſkers. I am caſt in an 
inſtant from the pinnacle of happineſs, into the 
abyſs of miſery; becauſe a wretch, who has 
violated all laws, accuſes me of a pretended 
crime which J have never committed; and this 
wretch, this monſter, this perſecutor of virtue 
be is happy. PEP l 

Candid, after travelling for ſome days, found 
himſelf upon the frontiers of Turky. He di- 
reed his courſe towards the Propontis, with-a 
deſign to ſettle there again, and paſs the reſt of 
bis days in the cultivation of his gatden. He 
ſaw, as he entered a little village, a great mul= 
titude · of people tumultuouſly aſſembled: he in- 
quired into the cauſe of it. This, ſays an old 
man to him, is an accident pretty fingular. 
"Tis ſome time ago, ſince the wealthy Maho- 
met demanded in marriage the daughter of the 
janiſſary Zamoud: he found her not to be a 
virgin; and in purſuance of a principle quite 
natural, and authorized by the laws, he ſent 
her home to her father, after having brand- 
ed her in the face. Zamoud, exaſperated at 
the diſgrace brought on his family, in the firſt 
tranſports of a fury that is very natural, with 
one ſtroke of his ſcymetar clove the disfigured 
viſage of his daughter. His eldeſt ſon; who 
loved his filter paſſionately, and this is —_— | 
re: 
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frequent in nature, flew upon his father, and 
plunged, quit: naturally too, a very ſharp 
poignard to his heart. Afterwards, like a lion 
who grows more enraged at feeing his own. 
| blood, flow, the furious Zamoud ran to Ma- 
homet's houſe; and after ſtriking to the ground 
ſome ſlaves who oppoſed his paſlage, murdered 
Mahomet, his wives, and two children then in 
the cradle; all which was very natural, conſi- 
dering the violent ſituation he then was in. 
At laſt, to crown all, he killed himſelf with 
the ſame poignard, reeking with the blood of 
bis father, and his enemies, which is alſo very 
natural. What a ſcene of horrors | cried Can- 
did. What would you have ſaid, maſter Pan- 
gloſs, had you found ſuch barbarities in nature? 
ould not you acknowledge that nature is cor- 
rupted, that all is not No, ſays the old man, 
for the pre- eſtabliſned harmony — O heavens ! 
doiye not deceive me? Is this Pangloſs, ſays 
_ Candid, whom I again ſee? The very ſame, 
anſwered the old man: , I knew you, but I was 
willing to find out your ſentiments, - before 1 
would diſcover 3 Come, let us diſcourſe 
a little on contingent effects, and ſee if you 
have made any progreſs in the art of wiſdom. 
Alas! ſays. Candid, you chuſe your time im- 
properly; rather let me know what is become 
of Miſs Cunegund; tell me where are brother 
Giroflee, Pacquette, and pope Urban's dauzh- 
ter. I know nothing of them, ſays Panglols ; 
it is now two years ſince I left our habitation, 
in order to find you out. I have travelled over 
almoſt all Turky : I was upon the point of ſet- 
ting out for the court of Perſia, where I heard 
you made a great AgUres, and I only tarried in 
8 F 
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this little village, among theſe good people, 
till I had gathered ſtrength or continuing my 
Journey. What is this1 ſee, anſwered Candid, 
quite ſurpriſed ? You want an arm, my dear 
doctor. That is nothing, fays the one-handed 
and the one- eyed doctor: nothing is more com- 
mon in the beſt of worlds, than to ſee perſons 
who want one eye and one arm. This accident 
betel me in a journey from. Mecca. Our ca- 
ravan was attacked by a troop of Atabs: our 
guard attempted to make reſiſtance; and, ac- 
cording to the rules of war, the Arabs, who 
found themſelves to be the ſtrongeſt ſide, maſ- 
ſacred us all without mercy. / There periſned 
about ſive hundred perſons in this attack, a- 
mong whom was about a dozen of big-bcllicd 
women. For my part I had only my ſkull ſplit, 
and an arm cut off; I did not die for all this, 
and I ſtill found that every thing went for the . 
teſt. But as to PRES epi dear Candid, 
whence is it that yau. have a wooden leg ? 
Upon this Candid. began, and gave an account 
of his adventures. Our philoſophers turned 
zogethet towards the Propontis, and enlivened 
their journey by diſcourſing on phyſical and 
moral evil, free - will and ꝓrtedeſtination, mo- 


1 


nads and pre- eſtabliſned harmony 


TO. Wh 


Candid and | Pangloſs arrive in the Propontis 3 
* what they faw there; aud what became of them. 


OC? Candid ! faid Pangloſs, why was you tired 

of cultivating your garden? Why did we 

not ſtill continue to eat citrons and piſtachio- 

nuts? Why was you weary of your happineſs? 

Becauſe every thing is neceſſary in the beſt of 
worlds, there was a neceſſity that you ſhould 

undergo the baſtinado, in the. preſence of the 

king of Perſta; have your leg cut off, in order 
to make Chuſiſtan happy; experience the in- 

gratitude of men, and draw down upon the 

heads of ſome atrocious villains the puniſh- 

ment which they had deferyed. With ſuch 

talk as this, they arrived at their old habitation, 

The itt objects that preſented themſelves, 

were Martin and Pacquette, in the habit of 

flaves. Whenee, ſays Candid to them, is this 

metamorphoſis? after embracing them tenderly. 

Alas! anſwered they ſobbing, You, have no 

more a habitation; another has undertaken the 

labor of cultivating your Fe ; he eats your 
preſerved citrons and piſfachios, and we are 

treated like negroes. Who, ſays Candid, is 
this other? The high admiral, anſwered they, 
a mortal the leaſt humane of all mortals. The 
- ſultan, willing to recompenſe his ſervices with- 
out putting himſelf to any expence, has conki- . 

cated all your goods, under pretext that you 
had gone over to his enemies, and condemned 

us to ſlavery. Be adviſed by me, Cangid, added 

actin, and continue Ar Journey. I always 
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told you every thing is for the worſt; the ſum 
of evil exceeds by much that of good. Be gone, 
and I do not deſpair but you may become a Ma- 
nichean, if you are not ſo already. Pangloſs 
would have begun an argument in form; but 
Candid interrupted him, to aſł about Miſs Cu- 
negund, the old woman, brother Giroflee and 
Cacambo. Cacambo, © anſwered Martin, is 
here; he is at preſent employed about emptying 
a houſe of office. The old woman is dead, 
from a kick given her by an eunuch in the 
breaſt. Brother Giroflee has entered among 
the Janiſſaries. Miſs Cunegund has recovered 
her plumpneſs, and former beauty; ſhe is in 
our maſter's ſeraglio . What a chain of miſ- 
fortunes, ſays Candid! Was there a neceſſity 
for Miſs Cunegund to become handſome, only 
to make me a cuckold? It matters hte, ſays 
Pangloſs, whether Miſs Cunegund be beautiful 
or ugly in your arms or thoſe of another, that 
is nothing to the general ſyſtem: for my part, 
I wiſh her a numerous progeny. Philoſophers 
do not perplex themſelves by whom women have 
children, provided they have them. Population 
: —Alas! ſays Martin, philoſophers ought much 
rather to employ themſelves in rendering a few 
individuals happy, than engaging them to mul- 
tiply the number of ſufferers. Whilſt they 
were thus arguing, a great noiſe was heard on 
a ſudden; it was the admiral diverting himſelf, 
by cauſing a dozen ſlaves to be whipped. Pan- 
| gloſs and Candid, both frighted, with tears in 
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8 This one of the moſt ſurpriſing revolutions we meet 
with in the whole performance, that beauty once vaniſhed 
with youth ſhould return. EP W i: ts 
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their eyes parted from their ſriends, and; in all 
haſte took the road to Conſtantinople. ,..:. |. 
There they found all the people in a great 
ſtir. A fire had broke out in the ſuburb of Pe- 
ra; five or fix hundred houſes were already con- 
ſumed, . and two or three thouſand, perſons, pe- 
riſhed in the flames. What a horrible diſaſter, 
cried Candid ! All is well, ſays Pangloſs, theſe 
little accidents happen every year. It is intirely 
natural for the fire to catch houſes built of 
wood, and for thoſe who are in them to be 
burnt. Beſides, this procures ſome reſources 
to honeſt people, who: languiſh in miſery.— 
What is this I hear, ſays an officer of the ſu- 
blime porte? How, wretch, dareſt thou ſay 
that all is well, when half Conſtantinople is 
in flames. Dog, be curſed of our prophet, re- 
ccive the puniſhment due to thy impudence! 
And as he uttered theſe words, he took Pan- 
gloſs. by the middle, and flung him head long 
into the flames.” Candid, half dead with fright, 
crept on all fours, as well as he, could, to a 
neighbouring quarter, where all was more quiet; 
and we ſhall ſee what became of him in the next 
chapter. | | 
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Candid continues his travels, and in what quality, 
1 Have nothing left, ſaid our philoſopher, 
1 but to make myſelf either a ſlave or a Turk. 
Happineſs has forſaken me for ever. A turban 


would corrupt all my pleaſures, I ſhall be in- 
| I 6 capable 
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capable of taſting tranquility of - foul, in a 
religion full of impoſture, into which J en- 
ter merely from a motive of vile intereſt. 
No, 1 ſhall never be content, if I ceaſe to be 
an honeſt man: let me make myſelf then a 
ſlave. Candid had no ſooner taken this reſo- 
lution than he ſet about putting it into ex- 
ecution, He choſe an Armenian merchant for 
his maſter, who was a man of a very good 
character, and paſſed for virtuous, as much as 
an Armenian can be. He gave Candid two 
hundred ſequins, as the price of his liberty. 
The Armenian was upon the point of depart- 
ing for Norway: he took Candid with him, in 
hopes that a philoſopher would be ef ufe ta 
him in his traffic. They embarked, and the 
wind was ſo favourable for them, that they 
were not above half the uſusl time in their 
pafiage, They even had no occaſion for buying 
awind from the Lapland witcbes, and contented 
themſelves with giving them ſome ftock-fiſh, 
that they might not difturb their good ſor- 
tune ?with their enchantments; which fome- 
times happens, if we may believe Moreri's 
Dictionary on this head. id to . 
Ihe Armenian, no ſooner landed than he 
provided a ftock of whale-blubber, and ordered 
our philoſopher to go over all the country to 
buy him ſome dried falt-fiſh : he acquitted 
himſelf of his commiſſion in the beſt manner 
he could, returned with feveral rein-deers load- 
ed with this merchandize, and made profound 
reſlections on the aſtoniſhing difference which 
is to be found between the Laplanders and 
other men. A very diminutive female Lap- 
* tander, whoſe head was a little bigger than hey 
| 4 body, 
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body ; her eyes red and full of fire, a flat noſe, 
and mouth as wide as poſſible, wiſhed him a 

ood day, with an infinite grace. My little 

rd, ſays this being (a foot and ten inches 
high) to him“, T think you very handfome ; do 
me the favour to love me a little. So fay- 
ing, ſhe flew to him and caught him round 
the neck. Candid puſhed her way with hor- 
ror. She cries out, when in comes her huf- 
band with ſeveral other Laplanders. What is 
the meaning of all this uproar, ſay they ? lt is 
anſwers the little being, that this ftranger——— 
Alas! I am choaked' with grief; he deſpiſes 
me. So then, ſays the Lapland hufband, thou 
- 'unpolite, diſhoneſt, brutal, infamous, cowardly 
raſcal; thou bringeſt diſgrace upon my houſe ; 
thou doſt me the moſt ſenſible injury; thou re- 
fuſeſt to lie with my wife. Lo! here's the 
good of our neigbbour, cried our hero: what 
would you have” ſaid then, if I had lain with 
her? I would have withed thee all fort of 
proſperity, ſays the Laplander to him in wrath ; 
but thou only deſerveſt my indignation. At 
- uttering this he diſcharged on Candid's back a 
volley of blows with a cudgel. The rein- deer 
were ſeized by the relations of the offended 
huſband, and Candid, for fear of worſe, was 

forced to betake himfelf to flight, and renounce 
for ever his good maſter ; er how dared he 
preſent himſetf before him without money, 
 whale-blubber, orrrein-deer?' ' 


— 


r 


This muſt have been Lilliput, not Lapland. 
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HAP. XU. 
Candid | ail continues his travels, New ad- 


Dentures. 
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CANDID travelled a lang time without 
knowing whither he was going: at length 
he reſolved to go to Denmark, where he had 
heard that every, thing went pretty well. 
He had few pieces of money about him, which 
the Armenian had made him a preſent of; 
and this ſum, tho' inconſiderable, he hoped 
would carry him to the end of his journey. 
Hope rendered his miſery ſupportable to him, 
and he ſtill paſſed ſome happy moments. He 
found himſelf one day in an inn with three 
travellers, who talked to him with great warmth 
about a plenum and the materia ſubtilis, Mighty 
well, ſays Candid to himſelf, theſe are philoſo- 
phers. Gentlemen, ſays he to them, a plenum 
is inconteſtible: there is no vacuum in nature, 
and the materia ſubtilis is a well- imagined hy- 
potheſis. You are then a Carteſian, ſays the 
three travellers : yes, anſwers: Candid, and a 
Leibnitzian, which is more. So much the 
worſe for you, replied the philoſophers. Des 
Cartes and Leibnitz had not common ſenſe. 
We are Newtonians, and we glory in it; if we 
diſpute, tis only the better to confirm ourſelves 
in our opinions, and we All think the ſame. 
We ſearch for truth. in Newton's track, becauſe 
we are perſuaded that Newton is a great man 
And Des Cartes too, and Leibnitz and Pangloſs 
| 3 like wile, 
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likewiſe, ſays Candid : theſe great men are 
worth a thouſand of yours. ..You are a fool, 
friend, anſwered the-philoſophers : do you know 
the laws of icfraction, attraction, and motion? 
Have you read the truths which Dr. Clarke 
bas pulliſhned, in anſwer tothe reveries of your 
Leibnitz? Do you know what centrifugal 
and centripetal force is ? and that colours de- 
pend on their denſity? Have you any notion 
of the theory of light and gravitation? Do 
you know che period of twenty-five thouſand 
nine hundred and twenty years nich unluckily 
does not agree with chronology ? No, undoubt- 
edly, you have but fal ſe ideas of all theſe things: 
peace then, thou contemptible Monad, and be- 
ware how you inſult giants, by comparing them 
to pygmies *. Gentlemen, anſwered Candid, 
were Pangloſs here, he would tell you very 
fine things; for he is a great philoſopher : he 
has a ſoveteign contempt ſor your Newton; 
and, as I am his diſciple, I likewiſe make no 
great account of him. The philoſophers enraged 
beyond meaſure, fell upon poor Candid, and 
druubbed him moſt philoſophically. 

Their wrath ſubſiding, they aſked our hero's 
pardon for tbeir too great warmth. Upon 
this, one of them began a very fine Wee 
on mildneſs and moderation. | 
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* If this ſatire is levelled only at a fet of wrong-headed 
coxcombs and ignorant pretendets, who profeſs themſelves 
diſciples and paitizans of certain great men, the merit of 
whoſe writings they have not ſenſe enough to know, the 
author's aim is laudable ; but if he means it as ridicule 
on the character of Sir Iſaac Newton, the ſatire muſt retort 
upon himſelf, in the opinion of every candid and intelli- 
gent reader, 

While 
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While they were talking, they ſaw a grand 
burial paſs by: our philoſophers from thence 
took occaſion to deſcant on the fooliſh vanity 
of man. Would it not be more reaſonable, 
ſays one of them, that the relations and friends 
of the deceaſcd ſhould, without pomp and noiſe, 
carry the bier themſelves? would not this. fu- 
nereal act, by preſenting to them the idea of 
death, produce an effect the moſt ſalutary, the 
moſt philoſophical? This reſlexion, which would 
offer of itſelf, namely, the body I carry is that 
of my friend, my relation; be is no more; and, like 

mm, I muſt ceaſe to be in this werld: would not 
this, I ſay, be a means of leſſening the number of 
crimes in this vile world, and of bringing back to 
virtue beings who believe the immortality of 
the ſoul? Men are too much inclined to remove 
from them the thoughts of death, for fear of 
preſenting too ſtrong images of jt. Whenee is it 
that t. keep at a diſtance from ſuch a ſpec- 
tacle as a mother and a wife in teartrs? The 
plaintive accents of nature, the piercing eries 
of deſpair, would do much greater honour to 
the 7 wh of the dead, than all theſe individuals 
clad in black from head to ſoot, together with 
uſeleſs female mourners, and that crowd of mi- 
niſters, who ſing in a gay air funeral orations, 
which the 44 do not hear. h 

This is extremely well ſpoken, ſays Candid; 
and did you always ſpeak thus well, witbheut 
thinking proper to threſh people, you would 
be" a preat pbiloſopher.. *5o ume 

Our travellers parted with expreſſions of mu- 
tual confidence and friendſhip. Candid ſtill 
continued travelling towards . — He 
plunged into the woods; where, muũng fe. 

| y 
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ly on all the misfortunes which had happened 
-to'him in the beſt of worlds, he turned aſide 
from the road and loſt himſelf. The day be- 
gan to draw towards the evening, when he per- 
ceived his miftake; he was ſeized with diſ- 
may, and raiſing in a melancholy manner. 
his eyes to heaven, and leaning againſt the 
trunk of a tree, our hero ſpoke in the follow- 
ing terms: I have gone over half the world; 
feen fraud and calumny triumphant ; have only 
ſought to do fervice to mankind, and I have 
been perſecuted. A great King honours me with 
his fayour and fifty blows of a bull's pizzle. I 
arrive with a wooden-leg in a very fine pro- 
vince ; there l tafte pleaſures after having drank 
deep of 'mortifications. An abbe comes; I pro- 
tect him: he infinuates himſelf at court thro” 
my means, and T am obliged to kits his feet 
V meet with my poor Pangloſs only to fee him 
burnt. I find 2 in company with philoſo- 
phers, the mildeſt and moſt fociable of all the ſpe- 
cies of animals that are ſpread over the face of 
the earth, and they give me an unmerciful 
drubbing All muſt neceſſarily be for the beſt, 
ſince Pangloſs has ſaid it; but nevertheleſs 1 
am the moſt wretched of all poffible beings. 
Here Candid ſtopt ſhort to liſten to cries of 
diſtreſs, which ſeemed to come” from a place 
near him. He ſtepped forward out of curioſity, 
when he beheld a young woman who was tear- 
ing her hair with all the ſigns of the greateſt 
deſpair. Whoever you are, ſays ſhe to him, 
if you have a heart, follow me. He went with 
her; but they had not gone many paces before 
Candid perceived a man anda woman ſtretehed 
out on the graſs : their faces declared the no- 
* 2 bleneſs 
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bleneſs of their ſouls and origin; their features, 
tho diſtorted by pain, had ſomething fs in- 
tereſting, that Candid could not . Thas be- 
moaning them, and cp join himſelf with a 
lively eagerneſs about the cauſe which reduced 
them to fo miſerable, a ſituation. *Tis my fa- 
ther and mother, whom you ſee, ſays the young 
woman: yes, theſe are the authors of my 
wretched being, continued ſhe, throwing her- 
ſelf into their, arms. They fled to avoid the 
rigour of an unjuſt ſentence : I accompanied 
them in their flight, happy to ſhare in their miſ- 
fortune! from a thought that in the deſerts 
where we were going to hide ourſelves, my 
feeble hands might procure them a neceſſary 
ſubſiſtence. We have ſtopped here to take ſome 
reſt; I diſcovered that tree which you ſee, 
whoſe fruit has deceived me—Alas ! Sir, I am 
a wretch to be deteſted by the world and 
myſelf. Arm your hand to avenge: offended 
virtue and to puniſh the parricide! Strike 
this fruit—T preſented it to my father and mo- 
ther; they eat of it with pleaſure: I rejoiced 
to have found the means of quenching the thirſt 
with which they were tormented—Unhappy 
wretch ! *twas death preſented to them: this 
e eee 
This tale made Candid ſhudder; his hair 
ſtood on end, and à cold ſweat ran over all his 
body. He was eager, as much as his preſent 
condition could permit, to give ſome relief to 
this unfortunate family; but the poiſon had al- 
ready made too much progreſs; and the moſt 
efficacious remedies would not have been able 
to ſtop its fatal effect. | 8 


Dear 
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Dear child, our only hope ! cried the two un- 
happy parents, God pardon thee as we pardon 
thee; it was the exceſs of thy tenderneſs 
which has robbed us of our lives, —Generous, 
ſtranger, vouchſafe to take care of her; her 
heart is noble and formed to virtue; ſhe is a 
depoſit which we leave in your hands, that is 
infinitely more precious to us than our paſt for- 
tune Dear Zenoida, receive our laſt embraces; 
mingle thy tears with ours, Heavens ! how 
happy are theſe, moments to us! Thou haſt 
opened to us the dreary cave in which we lan- 
guiſhed for forty years paſt. Fender Zenoida, we 
bleſs: thee ; mayeſt thou never forget the leſſons 
which our prudence hath dictated to thee ; and 
may they preſerve, thee, from the abyſs which 
we ſee ready toſwallow thee. Ly 

They expired as they pronounced theſe words, 
Candid: had. great difficulty to bring Zenoida to 
herſelf. The moon enlightened, the affecting 
ſcene ; the day appeared, and Zenoida, plunged 
in ſad affliction, had not as yet recovered the 
uſe, of her ſenſes, As ſoon as ſhe opened her 
eyes, ſhe entreated Candid to dig a hole in the 
ground in order to inter the bodies: ſhe aſſiſted 
in the work, with an aſtoniſhing courage. This 
duty fulfilled, ſne gave free ſcope to her tears. 
Our philoſopher drew her from this fatal place: 
they travelled a long time without obſerving any 
certain route. At length, they perceived a lit- 
tle cottage z two perſons in the decline of life 
dwelt in this deſert, who were always ready to 

give every aſſiſtance in their power to their fel- 
low-creatures in diſtreſs. -. Theſe old people 

— were ſuch as Philemon and Baucis are deſeribed 
to us. For fifty years they had taſted the ſoft 
3 endearments 
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endearments of marriage, without ever expe- 
riencing its bitterneſs; an unimpaired health, 
the fruit of temperance and tranquility of 
mind; mild and ſimple manners; a fund of un- 
exhauſtible candour in their character; all the 
virtues which man owes to himſelf, formed the 
glorious, and only fortune which heaven had 
granted them. They were held in veneration 
in the neighbouring villages, the inhabitants of 
which, full of an happy rufticity, might have 
pn for honeſt people, had they been catho- 
ics. They looked upon it as à duty not to 
ſuffer Agaton and Suname (for ſo the old cou- 
ple were called) to want for any thing. Their 
charity extended to the new-comers. Alas! 
ſaid Candid, tis a great loſs, my dear Pangloſs, 
that you were burnt: you Was maſter of eh f 
reaſon; but yet in all the arts of Europe and 
Aſia, which ive cycle over in your com- 
pany, every thing is not for the beſt: it is only. 
in Eldorado; whither ho one can go, and in 
a little cottage ſituated in the coldeſt, moſt bar- 
ren, and frightful region in the world. What 
pleaſure ſhould I have to hear you harangue about 
the pre · eſtabliſned harmony and monads! I 
ſhould: be very willing to paß _ days among 
theſe honeſt Lutherans'; but I muſt renounce 
going to mals, and reſolve to be torn to pieces. 
in the Journal Chretien. Nn DARE | 
Candid was very inquiſttive to learn the ad- 
ventures of Zenoida, but complaiſance with= 
held him from ſpeaking to her about it; ſhe 
perceived the reſpectful conſtraint he put upon 
himſelſ, and ſatisfied his impatience in the fcl- 
% —[[ ot i 39 
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„ 
The Hiſtory e Zenoida. How Candid el 1 in hae 
0 v46 Tt 8 3 and what plied," * 


1* A come of one of the moſt; ancient families 
in Denmark; one of my anceſtors periſhed 


at that horrid feaſt which the wicked Chriſtiern 


prepared for the deſtruction of ſo many ſenators. 


— 


The riches and di bel, bs with which our family | 


has been diſtinguiſhed have hitherto ſerved only 
to make them more eminently. unfortunate. 


My father had the preſumption to diſpleaſe a 


great man in power by boldly telling him the 
truth; he was preſently. accuſed by ſuborned 
witneſſes of a number of crimes which had no 
foundation. His judges were deceived, : Alas! 
where is chat cet Who can always diſcover 


thoſe mares which envy. and. treachery lay for 


unguardéed innocence? My father was: ſen- 
tenced to be beheaded. .. He-had no way left to 


avoid his fate but byfligbt: accordingly he with- 
drew to the houſe of an old friend, whom he 


thought, eee of that truly noble: appella- 


tion: we remained ſome time concealed in a 


caſtle belonging to him on the ſea- ſidd; and we 
might have: continued there to this day, had not 
the baſe wretch with whom we had taken re- 
fuge, attempted to repay himſelf for the ſervices 
he. did us, in a manner that gave us all reaſon 
to deteſt him. This infamous monſter had 
conceived a molt unnatural paſſion for my mo- 
ther and myſelf at the ſame time; be attempted 
our virtue by methods the moſt unworthy of a 
man of honour ; and we were obliged toe. 


poſe 
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poſe ourſelves to the moſt dreadful dangers to 
avoid the effects of his brutal paſſion. In a 
word, we took to flight a lecond time, and you 
know the reſt. „ . 
In finiſhing this ſhort narrative, Zenoida 
burſt into tears afreſh. Candid wiped them 
from her eyes, and ſaid to her, by way of confo- 
lation, Madam, every thing is for the beſt ; if 
our father had not died by poiſon, he would 
infallibly have-been-diſcovered, and then his 
head would have been cut off. The good lady, 
vour mother, would, in all probability have 
died of grief, and we ſhould not have been in 
this poor hut, where every thing is as well as 
in the fineſt of all poſſible caſtles. Alas! Sir, 
replied Zenoida, my father never told me that 
every thing was for the beſt; but he has often 
ſaid, We are all children of the ſame divine fa- 
ther, who loves us, but Who has not exemp tet x 
us from the moſt callous: ſorrows, the - moſt 
_ -grievous maladies, and an innumerable tribe of 
miſeries that afflict the human race. Poiſon 
grows by the ſide of the ſalutiferous quinquina, in 
America. The happieft of all mortals has ſome 
time or other ſhed tears. What we call life is a 
compound of pleaſure and pain; it is the paſſing 
away of a certain ſtated portion of time that always 
appears too long in the ſight of the wiſe man, 
and which every one ought to employ in do- 
ing good to the community in which he is 
placed; in the enjoyment of the works of 
Providence, without idly ſeeking after hidden 
cauſes; in ſquaring his conduct by the rules of 
conſcience; and, above all, in ſnewing a due 
reſpect to religion. Happy is he who can ſol- 
low this unerringly ! en 648 
Theſe 
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Theſe things my ever- reſpected father has 
frequently inculcated to me. Ill betide thoſe 
wretched ſcribblers, he would often fay, who at- 

_ tempt to pry into the hidden ways of Provi- 
dence, F. rom the principle, that God will be 
honoured from thouſands of atoms, mankind 
have blended the moſt abſurd chimeras with 
reſpectable truths. The Turkiſh derviſe, the 
Perſian bramin, the Chineſe bonza, and the 
Indian talapoin, all worſhip the Deity in 
a different manner: but they enjoy. a tran- 
quility of foul. amidſt the darkneſs in which 
they are plunged ; and he who would endea- 
vour to enlighten them, does them but ill ſer- 
vice. It is not loving mankind to tear the 
bandage of prejudice from their eyes. 

Why, you tall like aphiloſopher, ſaid Candid; 
may l aſk you, my pretty young lady, of what 
religion you are? I was brought up in the Lu- 
theran profeſſion, anſwered Zenoida. Every 
word you have ſpoke, ſaid Candid, has been 

like a ray of light that has penetrated to my 
heart, and I find a fort of eſteem and admira- 
tion for you, that—But how, in the name of 
wonder, came fo. bright an underſtanding 

to be lodged in ſo beautiful a form? Upon 

my word, miſs, I eſteem and admire you, as I 

ſaid before, fo much that—Candid ſtammered 
out a few words more, when Zenoida, perceive 
ing his confuſion, quitted him, and from that 
moment carefully avoided all occaſions of being 
alone with him; and Candid, on his part, 
ſought every opportunity of being alone with 
her, or ele being by himſelf. He was bu- 
ried in a melancholy that to him had charms; 
he was deeply enamoured of Zenoida; but 


endeavoured 
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endeavoured to conceal his paſſion from him- 
ſelf : his looks, however, too plainly: evinced 
the, feelings. of his heart. Alas! would he of- 
ten ſay to imſelf, if maſter Pangloſs was here, 
he would ve me good good advice; WN he Was 2 
great phil klooher. 


eee 
f n 75 the loves 5 1 Cort | 


T HE only — thn; Candid felt, 
4 was in coverſing with Zenoida in the 
preſence of their hoſts. How happens it, ſaid 
he to her one day, that the monarch to whom 
you have acceſs, has ſuffered ſuch. injuſtice to 
be done to your family? Aſſuredly * your have 
ſufficient reaſon to hate him ? How | ſaid Ze- 
noida, who can hate their king? who can do 
otherwiſe than love that perſon. to whole. hand 
is conſigned the keen-edged ſword of the laws ? 
Kings are the living images of the Deity, and 
we ought never to arraign their conduct; obe- 
dience and reſpect is the duty of a ſubject. I 
admire you more and more, ſaid Candid; in- 
deed, madam, I do: pray, do you know<the 
great Leibnitz, and the- great Pa ngloſs, who 
was burnt after having eſcaped. an hanging 
bout? are you acquainted. with the monads, 
the materia {ultilis, and the vortices 2... No, Sir, 
replied Zenoida; I never heard my father men- 
tion any of theſe; he only gave me a flight 
tincture of experimental philoſophy, and taught 


me to hold in conteopt all theſe kinds of phi- 
loſophy 


* 
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loſophy that do not directly tend to make man- 
Kind happy; that give him falſe notions of his 
duty to himſelf and his neighbour ; that do not 
teach him to regulate his conduct, and fill his 
mind only with uncouth terms, or. ill-founded 
conjectures z that do not give him a clearer idea 
of the author of nature than What he may ac- 
quire from his works, and the wonders that 
are every day paſſing before out fight. Once 
again, miſs, you enchant me; you raviſh me; 
you are an angel that heaven has ſent to re- 
move from before my eyes the miſt of maſter 
Pangloſs's ſophiſtical arguments. Poor wretch 
that Iwas ! After having been ſoheartily kicked, 
flogged, and baſtinadoed; after having been in 
an earthquake; having ſeen doctor Panglofs 
once hanged; and very lately burnt; after har- 
ing been raviſhed by a villainous Perſian, who 
put me to the moſt excruciating torture; after 
having been röbbed by a decree of the divan, 
and ſoundly drubbed by the philoſophers: after 
all thefe things, I ſay to think chat every thing 
was for the beſt! but now, thank heaven ] 1 
am diſabuſed. Bot, truly ſpeaking, nature ne- 
ver appeared half fo charming to me as ſince I 
have been bleſſed with the fight of you. The 
melody of the rurabehomiſters charms my ears 
with an harmony, to which they were till now 
utter ſtrangers; I breathe a new ſoul, and the 
glow of ſentiment that enchants me feems im- 
printed on every object; I do not feel that effe- 
minate languor, which I did in- the gardens of 
Sus; the ſenſation with which you inſpire me 
is wholly different. Let us ſtop here, Jaid Ze- 
noida; you ſeem to be running to lengths that 
may, perhaps, offend my delicacy, which yon 
| K ought 


ought to reſpect. I will be ſilent, then, ſaid 
-Candid ; but my paſſion will only burn with the 
more force. On ſaying theſe Words, he looked 
ſtedfaſtly at Zenoida; he perceived her to 
ibluſh, and, as a man who was taught by ex- 
-erience, conceived the moſt 1 8 
am thoſe appearan ces. 
The beautiful Dane continued a — d 
ſhun the purſuits of Candid. One day, as he was 
walking baſtily to and fro in the garden, he 
cried out in an amorous extaſy, Ahl why 
have I not now:my Eldorado ſbeep:! uhy have 
J it not in my power to purchaſe a ſmall 
kingdom ah! was I but à king What 
ſhould be to you? ſaid a voice, which pierced 
the heart of our ꝓhiloſopher. Js it you, lovely 
Lenoda, cried he, falling on his knees? 1 
thaught myſelf alone. The few: words 1 
heard you juſt now utter ſeem; to promiſe'me, 
the ſelicity to which; my foul afpites:! hall, 
in all probabilitys:mever be a. kingb Hor ever 
— of a fottune ; but if -you love me- 
not turn from me thoſe lovely eyes, but fuf- 
fer me to read in them a declatattion Which is 
alone capable of confirming} my happineſs. 
Beautcous Zenoida, I adore uu; let ycur heart 
de open to compaſſion—ubat do Loſer vo 
weep ah I my, happime ſs is too great. Ves, 
you are happy, ſaid Zenoida g nothing can 
oblige me to ditguiſe my tenderneis for a pe ſon 
4 — of ate chitherto you have been 
attached tomy deſtiny only by? the hands uf 
humznityrz it is now time to ſtrengthen thuſe 
by dies more ſaered ; I have conſulted myheart, 
reflect amaturely in your turnz bot remember; 
| l * hs — become obliged to 
| be 
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be my protector; to ſhare with me thoſe: miſ . 
fortunes that fate may yet have in ſtore for me, 
and to ſooth my forrows. © Marry you ! ſaid 
Candid; thoſe word have ſhewn me all the 
folly of my conduct. Alas! dear idol of my 
ſoul, I am not deſerving of the goodness you 
ſhew towards me. Cunegund is ſtill lioing 
Cunegund! who is that? It is my wife, an- 
ſwered Candid, with his uſual frankneſs. 
Our two lovers remained ſome moments 
without uttering a word; they attempted to 
ſpeak, but the accents died away eon their lips; 
theit eyes were bathed in tears. Candid held the 
fatr Zenodida's hands in his gz he preſt them te 
his breaſt, and devoured them with kiſſes; he 
had even the boldneſs to carry his, to the boſom 
of his miſtreſs; he found her breath grew ſhorts; 
his ſouleflew to his lips, and fixing his mouth 
with ardour to that of Zenoida; he brought che 
fainl one back to thoſe ſenſes which ine had 
nearly loſt. Candid thought be read his par- 
don in her eyes. Deareſt lover, ſaid ſhe to 
him; anger would but iH ſuit with the liberty 
which 1 myſelf. have given. Vet hold, you 
will ruin me in the opinion of the world; and 
you yourſelf: would ſoon ceaſe to have an af. 
tectionfor me when once I was become the 
object of contempt. Forbear, therefore, and 
ſpare my weakneſs. How! cried Candid, be- 
cauſe the ill-· judging vulgar: fay, that a woman 
loſes her honour, by beſtowing happineſs on a 
being whom ſhe loves, by following the ten- 
der dent of nature, that in the firſt happy ages 
of the world But I will forbear to relate 
the whole of the intereſting converſation, and 
content myſelf with 278 that the 
2 8 2 N O 
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of Candid, heightened by the warmth of amo- 
rous expreſſion, had all the effect that may be 
imagined, on a young ſenſible female philo- 
fopher. | N hy 

The lovers, who till then had- paſſed "their 
days in tedious melancholy, now counted every 
hour by a freſh ſucceſſion of amorous joys. 
Pleaſure flowed thro' their veins in an \inin- 
terrupted current. Phe gloomy woods, the 
barren mountains; ſurrounded by horrid preci- 
pices, the icy Plains, and dreary fields, co- 
vered with ſnow on all ſides, were fo man. 

eontinual mementos to them of the neceffity of 
loving *. They determined never to quit that 
dreadful” ſolitude; but fate was yet weary of 
perſecuting them, as we ſhall ſee in the enſul- 
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| | 0 Hat oy ermaty gotr' 
We ſhould be glad to know What © | rms "Candid 
' poſſeſſed, that ſhould induce the fenfible, the phifofophic, the 
virtuous, and the ' amiable Tenoida to trample upon the 
laws of chaſtity, and live in adultery with the huſband of 
another woman — Was it his philoſophy, which was truly 
ridiculous ? was it his perſon adorned with a wooden. leg? 
Was it the importance of the parts he had aQted in life, in- 
dluding that of 2 Solitched! pathic ® or was his fuctefs in 
. vhis' amour, iutended to muſtrate the caprice of the fe- 
male ſex, conſpicuous, even in the meſt reſpectable 
characters. FW Ln Sober aut wad 
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c H A P. XV. | 
The arrival of Molball. A j journey to Copenhagen: 


CANDID and Zenoida arhuſed themſclyes 

with diſcourſing on the works of the Deity; 
the worſhip which mankind ought to pay him; 
the mutual duties they owe to each other; 
eſpecially chat of charity, the moſt uſeful of 
all virtues. They did not confine: themſelves 
to frivolous. declamations. Candid taught the 
young men the reſpect due to the ſaered curb 
of the laws; Zenoida inſtructed the young 
women in the duties they owed their parents; 
both joined their endeavours to ſow: the hope- 
ful ſeeds of religion in their young hearts. One 
day, as they were buſied in thofe pious offices, 
Sunama came to tell Zenoida that an old gen- 
tleman ſeveral ſervants was, juſt alighted at 
their houſe; and that, by the deſeription he 
had given her of à perſon of whom he was in 
ſearch, ſhe was certain it could be no other 
than Zenoida herſelf. Tuis ftranger had fol- 
lowed Sunama cloſe at her heels, an entered 
before ſhe had done ſpeaking, into» the room 
- where were Candid and Zenoida. 

At fight of him Zenoida inſtantly Rinted 
away; but Wolhall, not in the leaſt affected 
with the ſituation be ſaw her in, took hold of 
her hand, and pulling her to him with vio- 
lence, brought her to her ſenſes; which ſhe 
had no ſooner recovered, than ſhe burſt into 
a flood of tears. So, niece, ſaid he, with a ſar < 
caſtic ſmile, I find you in very good company. 
* do not NEO you prefer this habitation to 
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capital, to my houſe, and the company of your 
family. Yes, Sir, replied Zenoida, I do prefer 
this place, where dwell ſimplicity and truth, 
to the manſions of treaſon and impoſture. I 
can never behold but with horror that place 
where firſt began my misfortunes; where Þ have 
had ſo many proofs of your black actions, and 
where . I have no other relations but yourſelf. 
Come, Madam, faid Wolhall, follow me, if you 
pleaſe ; for you muſt along, even if you ſhould 
faint again. Saying this, he dragged her to 
the door of the houſe, and made her get into a 
pot: chaife; wh ich was waiting for bim. She 
mr time to teil Candid to follow, and to 
be 
of rag thein amply for their generous 
Cathy rn EDIOW TSD0M 1H&131007 
 Adomeſtic of Wolhall was movedwithpity-at 
thegrief inwhichhe {awCandid plunged; heim 
ginedthat he felt no other concern forthefairDane 
than whatybſortunate vittue inſpites : he pro- 
poſed to him taking a journey to Copenhagen, 
and he facilitated the means ſor his doing it. 
He did more; he infinuated to pie that he 
might be admitted as one of WathalFs dome. 
tics, if he had no other reſources than going to 
ſervice. Candid liked his propoſal ; and no 
ſooner: arzived , than his future fellow fervent 
prefented him as one of his relations, for whom 
he would be anſwerable. Raſcal, ſays Wol- 
hall to him, I conſent to grant you the ho- 
nour of approaching a perſon of ſuch ratk-as'F 
am: never forget the profound teſpect which 
you owe to my commands; prevent them if 
you have ſufficient fagacity for it: think that a 
man like me degrades himſelf in ſpeaking to 
| 8 ta | a wretch 


_ 
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x wretch ſuch as you. Our philoſopher anſwered 
with great humility to this impertinent diſcourſe; 
. from chat dal be: was. clad. i in his maſter” 8 
ve 
F ts is ns to imagine the; joy and rp that 
Zenoida elt when ſhe recollected her lover 
among her uncle's ſervants: ſhe threw ſeverak 
opportunities in the way of Candid, who knew 
how to profit by them :- they ſwore; eternal 
conſtancy. Zenoida had ſome unhappy. mo- 
ments; ſhe ſometimes xeproached herſelf on 
account-of her love for Candid vexed him 
ſometimes by a ſew caprices: 1 55 Candid ido- 
haed her; he knew: that perfection is not the 
portion of man, andi ſtill leſs ſo of woman. Ze- 
noida reſumed her good humour. The kind 
of conſtraint under which they ly, rendered 
their i-pleaſures the more Jury ; has were 
fill happy sa bibns Wal 51 doitihw A111 
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| humours. of. his er, and that Was Pur- 
chaſing his miſtreſo's favours... at © dear rate. 
Happy love is not ſo eaſily conce aled,, as many 
imagine. Our lovers. betrayed them elves. 
Their connexion was no longer. a myſtery, but 
to the ſhort-ſighted eyes of Wolhalf; all 1 ton 
meſticks knew it. Candid received congratu- 
| lations: on. n head which made him tremble 3 
nur 4 K 4 he- 
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he expected the ſtorm ready to burſt upon bis 
head, and did not doubt but a;pepſorn who: had 
been dear to him was upon the point ef ace 
lerating his misfortune. He had for lone 
days before perceived a ſace relembling Mis 
Cunegund ; he, again ſaw. the fame face in 
Wolhall's court-yard : the object which ſtruck 
him was very poorly cloathed, and thefe was 
r likelibood, that a favourite of a Preat 
M abometan ſnould be found in the courtfard. 
of a houſe at Copenbagen- This ditagreeable 
het, however, looked at Candid very atten- 
tively : when coming up to bim, and ſeizing 
bim by the hair, ſne gave him the ſmarteſt blow 
on the face with her open hand that he had re- 
ceived for ſome, time. I am not deceived, 
cried our philaſopher l. O, i heavens buwhas. 
would have thought it 7 hat do you do here, 
after having ſuffered yourſelf. to be violated by 
a follower of Mahomet? Go, perfidions ſpouſe, 
I know i not. Thou ſhalt know me, re- 
plied Cunegund, by my outrageous fury: I 
know the lie thou leadeſt, thy love for thy ma- 
fter's niece, and thy contempt for me. Alas J. 
"tis now three months ſince I quitted .the ſe⸗ 
raglio, becauſe I was there good for nothing 
further, A merchant has bought me to mend. 
his linen, he takes me along with n when he 
makes a voyage to this bs COMERY Martin, 
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* One would i imagine there muſt be a great trade car- 
ried on between, Conſtantinople and Norway; that theſe 
two priſons ſhould meet ſo ſeafonably;Ser. the accompliſh- 
ment of the author's. defign- would it not have ledounded. 
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Cacambo, and Pacquette, whom he has alſo 
bought, are with me; Doctor Pangloſs, thro” 
the greateſt chance in the world, is in the ſame 
veſſel as a paſſenger; we were ſhipwrecked 
ſome miles from hence; I eſcaped the danger 
with the faithful Cacambo, who, I ſwear to 
thee, has a ſkin as firm as thy own: I behold 
thee again, and find thee falſe. Tremble then, 
and fear every thing ſrom a provoked wife. 
Candid was quite ſtupified at this affecting 
ſcene; he had ſuffered Cunegund to depart, 
without thinking of the proper meaſures which 
are always to be kept with thoſe who know our 
ſecrets, when Cacambo preſented himſelf to his 
ſight: they embraced each other with tender- 
neſs; - Candid informed him of the converſa- 
tion he had juſt had; he was very much afflicted 
for the loſs of the great Pangloſs, who, after 
having been Hanged and burnt, was at laſt un- 
happily drowned. - They ſpoke with that free 
effuſion of heart which friendſhip inſpires. A 
little billet thrown in at the window by Ze- 
noida, put an end to the converſation. Candid 
opened it, and found in it theſe words: 
% Fly, my dear lover, all is difcovered. An 
* innocent propenſity which nature authorizes, 
aud which hurts no one, is a crime in the eyes 
© of ctedulous and eruel men. Wolhall has juſt 
©<-Jeft my chamber, and has treated me with 
the utmoſt inhumanity: he is gone to ob- 
4 tain an order for you to be clapt into a dun- 
s geon, there to periſh. Fly, my ever dear 
over; preſerve a life which thou canſt not 
«© paſs any longer near me. Thoſe happy mo- 
« ments are no more, in which we gave proofs 
of our reciprocal tenderneſs.— Ah! fad 
Acta Ky „ Zenoida, 
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Fs Zenoida, how haſt thou offended heaven, ta 
<< merit ſo rigorous a fate? But! wander from 
0 the eh 5 remember always thy precious 
40 dear Zenoida, and you, my dear lover, ſhalt 
« live eternally within my heart—thou' halt 
« never thoroughly underſtood how much 1 
« loved ce en receſve upon my en- 
« flamed lips my laſt adieu! I find mylelf 
& ready to join mv unhappy, father in the gravez '$ 
„ the light is hateful to me 3 it ſerves only to 
= MING crimes.” | > .* 

Cacambo, always wiſe and prudent, dre 

Candid, who no longer was himſelf, along with 
him; 3 they made the beft of their way out 'of 
the city. Candid opened not his mouth, and 
they. were already a, good way from Copen- 
hagen, before he was rouſed but of that 
tetharg y in Which he Was buried. At laff. 
by loo ed at his faithful Cacambo, and; ak 
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my equal, and always my triend, chou 
haſt botrne a ſhare in my misfortunes; thou 
kaſt given me ſalutary advice; and thou haſt 
deen witneſs to my love for Miſs, Cunegund— 
Alas! my old waſter, ſays Cacambo, tis ſhe 
who has ferved you this ſcurvy trick: ; ĩt is ſhe, 
who, after having learned from your ſellow- 
N that — love for Zenoida as *. as 
ers 
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hers for you, revealed the whole to the bar- 
barous Wolball. If this is fo, ſays Candid, I. 
baye nothing further to do but die. Our phi- 
loſopher pulled out of his pocket a little knife, 
and began whetting it with a coolneſs worthy- 
of an ancient Roman or an Engliſhman... What 
do you mean to do"? ſays Cacambo. Lo cut 
my throat; anſwers Candid. That's a very 
good thought, replied Cacambo ; but the phi- 
loſopher ought not to take any refolution but 
upon reflexion-:, you will always have it in your 
power to kill yourſelf, if your mind does not 
alter. Be adviſed by me, my dear maſter; de- 
fer your re folution till to-morrow za the longer 
you delay it, the more courageous will the ac- 
tian be. I perceive the ſtrength of thy: reaſon- 
iug, ſays Candid : beſides, if I ſhould cut my 
throat immediately, the Gazetteer of Trevoux 
would inf if my memory: 1 am determined 
therefore, that I will not kill myſelf till two or 
three days hence. As they talked- thus, they 
arrived at Elſeneur, a pretty conſiderable town, 
not far from Copenhagen; there they lay that 
night, and Cacambo hugged himſelf for the 
good effect which ſleep had produced upon 
Candid” Phey: left the town at day- break. 
Candid {tH] the-philoſopber, (for the prejudices 
of childhood are never: effaced,) entertainedyhis - 
friend n of phyſical good 
and evil, the diſoourſes of the ſage Zenoida, 
and the ſtriking truths which he had learnt from 
her converſation. ' Had not Pangloſs been dead, 
faid he, IL ſhould combat his ſyſtem in a victo- 
rious manner. God keep me from becoming a 
Manichean. My miſtreſs taught ime to reſpect 
the impenetrable veil vit which the Deita en- 
1. K-64” * velops 5 
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velops his manner of operating upon” us. Tis 
perhaps man who preeipitates himſelf into the 
abyſs of misfortunes under which he groans. 


Of a frugivorous animal he has made himſelf a 


carnivorous one. The fayages which we have 


teeny, eat only Jeſuits, and do not live upon 
bad terms among themfelves. Theſe” ſavages, 


if there be one ſcattered here and there in the 
woods, only ſubſiſting by acorns and herbs, are, 
without doubt, ſtill more happy. Society has 


given birth to the greateſt crimes. Fbere are 


men in foctety, who are neceſſitated by their 
condition to wiſn the death of others. The 


ſhipwreck of a veſſel, the burning of a houſe, 
and the loſs of a battle, cauſe ſadneſs in one 
pare of ſociety, and give joy to another. All is 
very badi my dear Catambo, and there is no- 
thing left for à philoſopher, but to cut his on 


throat with all imaginable ealmneſs-. Vd are 


in the right, ſays Cacambs :-but I'petceive an 


inn, you muſt be very dry. Come, my old 


matter! let us drink one draught, and we will af- 
ter that continue our philoſophical diſquiſitions. 
When they entered the inn, they ſaw a com- 
pany of country lads and laſſes dancing in the 
midſt of the yard, to the ſound of ſome wretched 
inſtruments. Gaiety and mirth ſate in every 
countenance; it was a ſcene worthy the pencil 
of Vatau. As ſoon as” Candid appeared, a 
young woman tobk him by the hand, and in- 
treated him to dance. My e maid, an- 
ſwered Candid, when à perſon has loſt his 
miſtreſs, found his wife again, and heard 
that the great Pangloſs is dead, he can have 
tittle or inclination to cut capers. Moreover, 
1 am to kill myſelf to-morrow morning; and 
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you know that a man who has but a few hours 
to live, ought not to loſe them in daneing. 


Cacambo, hearing Candid talk thus, addreſſed 
him in theſe terms: A thirſt for glory has al- 
ways been the characteriſtic; of great philoſo - 
phers. Cato of | Utica killed himſelf, after 
having taken à ſound nap. Socrates drank tfle 


hemlock potion, after diſcourſing familiarly 
with. his friends. Many of tbe; Engliſh have 
blown their brains out with a piſtol, after com- 
ing from an entertainment. But I neyer yet 


heard of a great man, who cut his on throat 


after a dancing- bout. It is for you, my dear 
maſter, that this, honour is reſerved. Fake my 
advice, let us dance our fill, and we will kill 


ourſelves to- morrow. Have you not remark- 


ed, anſwered Candid, this young countty girl? 
Is, he not a very pretty brunette? She 
has ſomewhat very taking in her countenance, 

ſays Cacam2os , She has ſqueezed my hand, re- 
plied. the philoſopher. Did you, mind, ſays 
Cacambo, how that in the hurty of the dance, 


her handkerchief falling aſide, diſcovered two 


little admirable bubbies ? I took; particular no- 
tice of them. Look you, ſaid Candid, had [ 
not my heart filled with Miſs, Zenoida The 
little brunette interrupted him, by begging him 
to go down with a dance with her. Our hero at 
length conſented, and danced with the beſt grace 
in the world“. The dance finiſhed, he kiſſed his 
{mart country, girl, and retired to his ſeat, with- 
out calling out the queen of the fing. Upon 
this a murmuring aroſe; every one, as well per- 


formers as ſpectators, appeared greatly incenſed 


at ſo flagrant a piece of diſreſpect. Candid never 
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dreamed he had been guilty of any fault, and 
conſequently did not attempt to make any repa- 
ration; A tude clown came up to him, and 
2 him a blow with his fiſt upon the noſe. 
2acambo- returns it to the peaſant with a kick in 
the belly. In an inſtant the muſical inſtruments 
are all broken; the girls loſe their caps; Can- 
did and Cacambo fight like: heroes, but at 
length are obliged to take to 9 * heels, alter 
a very heatty drubbing- 

Every thiug is imbittered tome, ſaid Candid; 
giving his. arm to his friend: Cacambo; I have 
experienced a great many misfortunes, but I did 
not expect to be thus bruiſed to a mummy, for my 
Aae with a were girl: at her own vn requeſt. . 
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Candi d and POET rr into an hoſpitals and whom : 
they micel with there. 


Acne, and hie eld maſter, wie: «quits 
Sf iſpirites,” They began to fall into that ſort 
of: malady of the ory which*extinguiſhes all 
the faculties: they fell into a depreſſion of ſpi- 
rits and deſpair, when they perceived an hoſ- 
pital, which was built for ffrangers. Cacan bo 
propoſed going into it; Candid followed him. 
There they met wirh the moſt-obliging recep- 
tion, and charitable treatment. Ina little time 
they "were cured of their wounds, but they 
catched the itch. The cure of this malady did 
not appear to be the work of a day, the idea of 
which filled the nen of our 1 Win 
tears; 
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tears; and be ſaid, ſcratching. himſelf, Thou 
wouldſt not let me cut my throat, my dear Ca- 
cambo; thy miſplaced counſels haye brought 
me again into diſgrace and misfortune; and yet, 
mould I gut, my throat now, it will be pub- 
liſhed in the journal of Trevoux , and! it will 
be ſaid cbis man was à poltroon, who killed 
himſelf only for having the itch.” See what 
thou haſt expoſed me to, by the miſtaken com- 
paſſion thou hadſt for my fate. Our ditaſters are 
not without remedy, anſwered Cacambo. If you 
will, but pleaſe to liſten, to me, let us ſettle here 
as; friars, I underſtand, a little ſurgerys and I 
promiſe you to alleviate and render ſupportable 
our wretched condition. — Ab! ſays Candid, 
may all aſſes periſh, and eſpecially aſſes of ſur- 
. who are ſo dangerous r e + 
vill never ſuffer that thou ſhouſUft give out thy< 
ſelf to be what thou art not: this is a treachery, 
t1e conſequences.of which L dread.) Beſides, if 
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perhaps the only one which you can take, to 
elude the inquiries of the bloody minded Wolhall, 
and avoid the puniſhment which he is prepar- 
ing for you. ; TE, 2% 
One of the friars was paſling along as they 
talked in this manner; they put ſome queſtions 
to him, to which he gave ſatisfactory anſwers : 
he aſſured them that the brothers wanted for 
nothing, and enjoyed a reaſonable liberty. 
Candid thereupon determined to acquieſe with 
Cacambo's counſels. They took the habit to- 
See. which was granted them upon the firſt 
application; and our two poor adventurers now 
became underlings to thoſe whoſe duty it was 
to perform the molt ſervile offices. 
One day as Candid was ſerving the patients 
with ſome wretched broth, an old man fixed 
his eye earneſtly upon him. The vifage of 
this poor wietch was livid, his Hps were covered 
with froth, his eyes half turned in his head, 
and the image of death ſtrongly imprinted on 
his lean and fallen cheeks. Poor man, ſays Can- 
did to him, I pity you, your ſufferings muſt be 
horrible. They are very great indeed, anſwered 
the old man, with a hollow voice like a ghoſt ; 
I am; told that J am hectical, phthiſicky, aſthma- 
tic, and poxed to the bone. If that be the cale,/ 
Jam indeed very ill; yet all does not 80 ſo 
badly, and this gives me comfort. Ah! ſays 
Candid, none but Dr. Pangloſs, in a caſe ſo de- 
plorable, can maintain the doctrine of optfimiſm, 
when all others beſides would preach up peſo. 
Don't pronounce that abominable word, cried 
the poor man; Iam the Pangloſs you ſpeak of. 
Wretch that I am, let me die in peace, —All is 
well, all is for the beſt. The effort which he. 
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made 
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made in pronouncing theſe words, coſt him the 
laſt tooth, which he ſpitted out with a great 
quantity of corrupted matter, and expired a 
2 few moments after. 

-andid lamented him greatly, for he had a 
good heart. His obſtinate perſeverance was a 
ſourcè of reflexion to our philoſopher ; he often / 
called to mind all his adventures. Cunegund 
remained at Copenhagen; he learned that ſhe. 
exerciſed there the occupation of a mender of 
old cloaths, with all poſſible diſtintion, The 
humour of travelling bad quite left him. The 
faithful Cicambo ſupported him with his coun- 
ſels and friendſhip. Candid did not murmur 
againlt providence 31 know ſaid he at times, that 
happineſs is not the portion of man: happineſs. 
dwells only in the good country of Eldorado, 
where it is impoſſible for any. ons to go. 
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Ce was not 4" POCO RS as he had a 
S true friend. He found in a mongrel valet 
what the world yainly look for in our quarter of 
the globe. Perhaps nature which gives origin 
to herbs in America, that are proper for the 
maladies of bodies on our continent, has alſo 
placed remedies there for the maladies. of our 
hearts and minds. Poſſibly there are men in 
the new world of a quite different conformation 
from us, who are not ſlaves to perſonal. inte- 
ref; and are worthy to burn with the noble. 
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fire of friendſhip. How deſireable would it bes 
that inſtead of bales of indigo and cochineal, all 
covered with blood, ſome of theſe men were 
imported among us! This ſort. of trafficia 
would be of vaſt advantage to mankind. Ca- 
cambo was of greater value to Candid; than a. 
dozen of red ſheep loaded with the pebbles of 
Eldorado. Our philoſopher began again to taſte 
the pleaſure of life. It was a comfort to him io 
watch for the conſervation of the human ſpecies, 
and not to de an uſeleſs member of foctery.. 
God bleſſes ſuch pure intentions, by giving him 
as well as Cacambo, the enjoyment of health. 
They had got rid of the itch, and fulfilled with 
chearfulneſs the painſul functions of their ſta- 
9 but We ſoon ere _ 
ecurity. which they enjoyed. Cunegund, who: 
had 2 her heart pr tormenting — — 
left Copenhagen to follow his footſteps. Chaner 
brought her to the hHoſpital; ſhe was accompa | 
nied by à man, whom Candid knew to- be ba- 
ron Thunder-ton-tronckh. One may eaſily 
imagine what "muſt have been his ſurpriſe... 
The baron, who ſaw him, addreſſed him thus; 
I did not tug long at the bar in the Furkiſh/ 
galties; the Jeſuits heard of my misfortune, 
and redeemed me for the honour of their ſoci- 
ety. I have made a journey into Germany, 
where I received ſome favours from my father 
heirs. I omitted nothing to find my ſiſter; 
and having learned at Conſtantinople, that 
ſhe had failed from thence in a veſſel, Which 
Was ſhip-wrecked on the coaſts of Denmark, I 
diſguiſed myſelf. I todk letters of recomnien- 
dation to Daniſh merchants, who haye corre- 
ſpondence with the ſociety: and in ſine, I found 

210 | my 
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my ſiſter, who ſtill loves you, baſe and unwor- 
thy .as>you are, of her regard; and ſince you 
havechad the impudence to lie wich her; Lcon- 
ſent ta the ratification of the marriage, or ra- 
thera new celebration of it, with this expteis 
proviſo; that my ſiſter ſhall give you only her 
left hand; which is very reaſonable, ſince ſhe 
has ſeventy- one quarters, and you have never 
a one. Alas ſays Candid, all the quarters of 
the world without beauty Miſs Cunegund 
was very ugly, When I had the imprudence to: 
marty-heri;; the aſterwards, became handſome 
again, and another has enjoyed her charms. 
She is once more grown ugly, and you would 
have me give her my hand a ſecond time. No, 
n my word, my reverend --fatber, ſend her 


back to her: ſeraglio at Conſtantinople ; ſhe has 


done me too much injury inabis country. Un- 
grateſul man ſays Cunegund. with the moſt tright 
ful contorſions⸗ 3 — and relent in time; 
de not provołke the baron hd is a prieſt, to kill 
us both, to work out his diſgrace with our blood. 
Doſt thou believe me capable of having failed 
in intention, to the fidelity which I owed:thee 2 
What wouldſt thou avi had me done againſt 
a man who found me handſeme? Neither miy 
tears, not my cries, could have ſoſtened his 
brutal inſenſibility. Seeing there was nothing 
to be done, 1 diſpoſed myſelſ in ſuch a manner 5 
as tu be violated with: the leaſt» inconteniency 
poſſible, and every other woman! would bave. 
done the fame. This is all the crime ILhave 
committed, and des not merit thy diſpleaſure. 
But I know my grrateſt crime with thee, is 
having deprived thee! of thy miſtreſs; and yet 


this action ought to convince thee of my love. 


ome, 


C. 
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Come, my dear ſpoufy, if ever I ſhould again 
become handſome; if ever my- breaſts, now 
lank and withered, ſhould recover their round- 
neſs and elaſticity ; if it will be only for 
thee, my dear Candid. We are no longer in 
Turkey, and I ſwear faithfully to thee, never 

to ſuffer any violation for the future. 
This diſcourſe did not make much impreſſion 
upon Candid; he deſired a few hours to take 
his reſolution how. to proceed. The baron 
granted him two hours; during which time, be 
canſulted his friend Cacambo. After having 
weighed the reaſons, pro and contra, they deter- 
mined to follow the jeſuit and bis ſiſter into 
Germany. They accordingly leave the hofpi- 
tal, and ſet out together on their travels, not 
on foot, but on good horſes hired by the baron. 
They arrive on the frontiers of the Kingdom. 
A huge man, of a very villainous aàſpect, ſur- 
veys our hero with cloſe attention: it is the 
very man, ſays he, caſting his eyes at the ſame 
time upon a little bit of paper he had in his 
hand. Sir, if I am not too inquiſitive, is not 
your name Candid? Yes, Sir, fo I have always 
been called. Sir, I flatter. myſelf-you are the 
very ſame; you have black eye-brows, eyes 
level with your head, ears not prominent, of a 
middling ſize, and a round fleſh-coloured viſage; 
to me youplainly appear to be five feet five inches 
high. Yes, Sir, that is my ſtature z but what 
have you to do with my ears and ſtature? Sir, 
we cannot uſe too much circumſpection in our 
office. Permit me further to put one ſingle queſ- 
tion more to you: Have not you formerly been 
a ſervant to lord Wolhall? Sir, upon my word, 
anſwered Candid, quite diſconcerted, I know 
nothing 
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nothing of what you mean. May be ſo, Sir, 
but I know for certain, that you are the perſon 
whole deſcription has been ſent me, Take the 
trouble then to go Walk into the guard-houſe, 
if you pleaſe. Here, ſoldiers, take care of this 
gentleman; get the black - hole ready, and let 
the armourer be ſent for, to make him a pretty 
little ſet of fetters of about thirty or forty 
pounds weight. Mr. Candid, you have a good 
borſe there; [am in want of juſt ſuch a one; 
and fancy he will anſwer my purpoſe, —] ſhall 
make free with hin! 
+1/PFhe baton was afraid to ſay the horſe was 
his: They carried off poor Candid, and Miſs 
Cunegund, wept for a whole quarter of an 
hour. The Jeſuit ſeemed perfectly uncon- 
cerned at this accident. I ſhould have been 
obliged to have killed him, or to have made 
him marry yo er again, ſays he to his ſiſter; 
and, alli things eonſidered what has juſt hap- 
pened, is much the beſt for the honoùr of our 
family. Cunegund departed with her brother, 
and only the faithful Cacambo W 'who 
| ww gh not not age . * n 
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s miſtreſs again; on the Ne bar happened 
"to him. 1 


b 0 1 ſaid Candid, had a ** it is 5 you 
periſhed ſo miſerably ! | Fou have been. 
witneſs only to a part of my misfortunes z. and 
| U 


„ e 
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aan CAN DID , 
J hoped to have ptevailed on you, to forſake the 
ill founded opinion which you maintained to 
your laſt breath. No man ever ſuffered greater 
calamities than I have done; but there is hot a 
ſingle individual who has not curſed his ex iſt- 
ence, as the daughter of pope Urban warmly 
expreſſed herſelf. What will become of me, 
my dear Cacambo'? Faith, I cannot tell, ſaid 
Cacambo; all I know is, that 1 will not for- 
ſake you. But Miſs Cunegund has forſaken me, 
ſays Candid. Alas! a wife is of far leſs value 
than a menial ſetvant who is a true friend. 
Candid and Cacambo diſcourſed thus in the 
black - hole. From thence they were taken out 
to be carried back to Copenhagen. It was 
there that our "philoſopher was to know his 
doom: he expected it to be dreadful; and our 
readers, doubtieſs, expect ſo too; but Candid 
was miſtaken, as our readers will” be lkewiſe. 
It was at Copenhagen that happineſs waited to 
crown all his ſufferings: he was hardly arrived: 
when he underſtood that Wolhall was dead. 
This barbarian had no one to regret him, while 
every body intereſted themſelves for Candid. 
His irons were knocked off, and his enlarge- 
ment gave him ſo much the more joy, as 
it was immediately followed by the ſight of 
his dear Zenoida. He fle to her with the ut- 
moſt tranſport; they were a long time with- 
out ſpeak ing a word; but their ſilence was in- 
finitely more expreſſive than words. They 
wept; they embraced each other; they- at- 
tempted to ſpeak, but tears ſtopt their utter- 
ance. Cacambo was a pleaſed ſpectator of this 
ſcene ſo truly intereſting to a ſenſible being; be 
ſhared in the happineſs of his friend, and was 
"8 ; almoſt 
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almoſt as much affected as bimſelf. Dear 
Cacambo 1-- adorable- Zenoida ! cried Candid; 
you efface from my heart the deep traces of 
my miĩsfortunes. and frie ip prepare 
for me future days of ſerenity and uninterrupt- 
ed delight. Fhreugh what a number of trials 
bare paſſed to arrive at this unexpected hap- 

ioeſs! But they are all forgot: dear Zenoida; 

- behold you once more! you love me; every 
thing is for the beſt, in er me; all Is 
en in nature. 

By Wolhall's death, Zenoida was left at her 
own-diſpoſat. The court had given her a pen- 
ſion out of herfather's fortune, which. had been 
confiſcated; ſhe ſhared it with Candid: and 
Cacambo;; ſhe appointed them apartments in 
her own houſe, and gave out that ſhe had re- 
ceed ſeveral conſiderable ſervices from theſe 
two ſtrangers, which obliged her to procure 
them all the comforts: and- pleaſures of liſe, 
and to repair the injuſtice which fortune had 
done them. Thère were ſome who ſaw thro? 
the motive of her benificence ; which was no 
very hard matter to do, conſidering the great 
talk her connexion with Candid had formerly 
occaſioned. The greater part blamed her, and 
her conduct was only approved of by ſome fe w 
who knew how to reflect. Zenoida, who ſet a 
proper value on the good opinion even of fools, 
was nevertheleſs too happy to repentthe loſs of 
it. The news of the death of Miſs Cunegund, 
which was brought by the correſpondents of 
the Jeſuit merebants in Copenhagen, procured 
Zenoida the means of conciliating the minds 
of people; ſhe ordered a genealogy to be dran 
ab for Candid. The author, who was a —_— 
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of abilities in his way, derived his * from 
one of the moſt ancient families in Europe; 


he even pretended his true name was Canute, 


which was that of one of the former kings of 
Denmark; which appeared very probable, as 
Aid into ute is not ſuch, a great metan orphoſis: 
2 Candid by means of this; little change, be- 

e a very great lord. He married Zenoida 
in l they lived with as much tranquility 
as it is poſſible to do. Cacambo was their 
common friend; and Candid ſaid often, All is 
not ſo.well as in He 1 e all does not 80 
10 hacks, | 
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* Our author, in diſtributing poet'cal juſtice among all 
the perſonages of his performance, ſeems to have forgot 
Martin, one of the moſt important characters of the whole, 
whom he had introduced on purpoſe as a contraſt to ths 
character of Pangloſs; and in order to profeſs and incul- 
cate ſuch maxims in tre as the author an . 
"Page to approve, 4 
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PLATO's DREAM. 


LATO was a great dreamer, as many others 

have been ſince his time. He dreamt that 
mankind were formerly double; and, that as a 
puniſhment for their crimes, they were divided 
Into male and female, 

He undertook to prove that there can be no 
more than five perfect worlds, becauſe there are 
but five regular mathematical bodies. His Re- 
publick was one of his principal dreams. He 
dreamt, moreover, that watching ariſes from 
ſleep, and ſleep from watching; and that a per- 
ſon who ſhould attempt to look at an eclipſe, 
otherwiſe than in a pail of water, would infal- 
bly loſe his ſight. Dreams were, at that time, in 
oreat reputation. | i 

Here follows one of his dreams, which is not 
one of the leaſt intereſting. He thought that 
the great Demiurgos, the eternal geometer, 
having peopled the immenſity of ſpace with in- 
numerable globes, was willing to make a tryal of 
the-knowledge of the genii, who had been wit- 
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neſſes of his works. He gave to each of them 
a ſmall portion of matter to arrange, nearly in 
the fame manner as Phidias and Zeuxis would 
have given their ſcholars a ſtatue or a picture to 
make, if we may be allowed to compare ſmall 
things to great. 

Demogorgon had for his lot the lamp of 
mould, which we call the earth, and having 
formed it, ſuch as it now appears, he theught he 
had executed a maſter- piece. He imagined he 
had ſilenced Envy herſelt, and expected to te- 
ceive the higheſt panegyrics, even Kent his bre- 
thren; but how great was his ſurpriſe, when, at 
his ncat appearing among them, they received 
tim with a general his. 

One amongſt them, more aticical than the 
relt, accoſted 8 thus : ** Truly you have per- 
formed, mighty feats! you have divided your 
world into two parts; and, left the one ſhould 
have any communication with the other, you 
have carciully placed a vaſt collection of waters 
between the two hemiſpheres. The inhabitants 
mult periſh with cold under both your poles, 
and be ſcorched to deatu under the line, You 
have, in your great prudence, formed immenſe 
deferts of ſands, for all who travel over them to 
die with hunger and thirſt. I have no fault to find 
with your cows, your ſheep, your cocks, and. 
Four hens z but whit never be reconciled to your 
ſerpents, and your ſpiders. Your onions. and 
your artichokes are very good things, but I can- 
not conceive what whim took you in the head 
to ſcatter ſuch an heap of poifonous plants over 
the face of your carth, unleſs it was to poiſon 
its inhabitants, (ya if I am not miſtaken, 
you have created about thirty different kinds of 

6 monkeys, 
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monkeys, a fill greater number of dogs, and 
only four or five ſpecies of the human race, It 
is true indeed you have beſtowed on the latter of 
theſe animals, a ſomewhat, by you called Rea- 
ſon; but, in truth, this ſame reaſon is a very ri- 
diculous thing, and borders very near upon folly.. 
Beſides, you do not ſeem to have ſhewn any very 
great regard to this two-legged creature, ſeeing 
you have made him with ſo few means of de- 
fence ; ſubjected him to ſo many diſorders, and 
provided him with fo few remedies; and formed 
him with ſuch a multitude of paſſions, and ſo 
{mall a portion of wiſdom or prudence to teſiſt 
them. Tou certainly was got willing that there 
ſhould remain any great number of theſe animals 
on the earth at once; for, without reckoning the 
dangers to which you have expoſed them, you 
have fo ordered matters, that, taking every day 
through the year, the ſmall-pox will regularly 
carry: off the tenth part of the ſpecies, and its ſiſter 
malady will taint the ſprings of life in the nine re- 
maining parts; and chen, as if this was not ſuffi- 
cient, you have ſo diipofed things, that one-half 
of thoſe who ſurvive will be occupied in going to 
law with each other, or cutting one another's 
throats, Now, they muſt doubtleſs have infinite 
obligations to you, and it muit be owned you 
have executed a maſter- piece.“ 
Demogorgon bluſhed : he was ſenſible there 
was much moral and phyſical evil in this affair 
bur ſtill he inſiſted there was more good than ill 
init, It is an eaſy matter to find fault, good 
folks!“ ſaid the genie; “but do you imagine 
it is ſo eaſy to form an animal, who, having the 
gift of reaſon and free-will, ſhall not ſometimes 
abuſe his liberty ? Do * think, that, in rear- 
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ing between. nine and ten thouſand different 
Plants, it is ſo eaſy to prevent ſome. few from 
having noxious qualities? Do you ſuppoſe, that 
with a certain quantity of water, ſand, and mud, 
you could make a globe that ſhould have neither 
ſeas or deſerts? As to you, my ſneering friend, 
I think you have juſt finiſhed the planet Mars. 
Let us ſee now what figure you make with your 
two great belts and your long nights without a 
moon to enlighten them. Let us examine your 
world, and ſee whether the inhabitants you have 
made are exempt from follies or diſeaſes.” _ 
Accordingly the genii fell to examining the 
planet Mars, when the Jaugh went. ſtrongly 
againſt the laugher. The ſerious genie who had 
made the planet Saturn, did not eſcape without 


| his ſhare of cenſure ; and his brother operators, the 


makers of Jupiter, Mercury, and Venus, had 
each in their turns ſome reproaches to undergo. 

Several large volumes, and a great number of 
pamphlets, were wrote on this occaſion ; ſmart 
ſayings and witty repartees flew about on all 


| ſides; they railed againſt and ridiculed each 
other; and, in ſhort, the diſputes were carrjed 


on with all the warmth of party heat, when 
the eternal Demiurgos thus impoſed ſilence on 
them all: In your ſeveral performances there 
is both good and bad, becauſe you have a great 
ſhare of underſtanding, but at the ſame time fall 
ſhort of perſection. U 5 works will not endure 
above an hundred million of years, after which 
you will acquire more knowledge, and perform 
better. It belongs to me alone to create things 
perfect and immortal.” | | 
This was the doctrine Plato taught his diſci- 


ples. One of them, when he had finiſhed his 


harangue, cried out, and fo then you awoke, 
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A LT TER from the AuUTHoR to 
Mr. S. GRAvESAND, Profeſſor of 
Mathematics. 


1 RE TURx you thanks, Sir, for the figure you 

have been ſo obliging to ſend me of the in- 
ſtrument which you make uſe of to fix the image 
of the ſun. I intend to bave one made upon 
your plan, which will fave me much difficulty 
and trouble, as I am but aukward, and find a 
great inconvenience in making uſe of my glaſſes 
in my dark apartment. As the fun advances, 
the colours vaniſh, and reſemble the affairs of 
this world, which are not an inſtant together in 
the ſame ſituation. I have given the name of 


Sta Sol to your inſtrument. You are the only 


| perfor fince Joſhua who has been able to fix the 
The fame packet brought me the book wiich 
IT defired of you, in which my adverſary and that 
of all Peder employs about three hundted 
pages on the ſubject of ſome of Paſcal's thoughts, 
that I examined in the compaſs of little more 
than a ſheet. I ſtill abide by what I there ſaid, 
viz. that the fault of moſt books is their being: 
too long. A writer, who has reaſon on his ſide, 
will always be conciſe ; but very little reaſon, and 
a great deal of abuſe, have ſwelled his book to 
above three hundred pages. | 
I was always of opinion that Paſcal threw bis 
thoughts upon paper with an intention to reviſe 
them, and reject ſuch as he thought unneceflary. 
Our critic will not believe any thing of the mat- 
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ter. He inſiſts that Paſcal was fond of all his 
Notions, and that he would not have retrenched 
a ſingle one. But he would be greatly ſurpriſed, 
did he know that the editors themſelves ſuppreſſ- 
ed at leaſt half of them; and ſtill more ſo, was 
h: to ſee thoſe which father des Mollets recover- 
ed a few years ſince, written in Paſcal's own 
hand, and which are to be found in a work en- 
tituled Recueil de Lutterature. ; 
Men of forcible imaginations, like Mr, Paf- 
cal, pronounce with a kind of deſpotic autho- 
rity; the weak and ignorant liſten with a ſetvile 
admiration, while thoſe of a ſound underſtand- 
ing carefully examine. | © 442 
Mr. Paſcal, ſome time before his death, con- 
fzntly thought he ſaw a horrible abyſs yawning 
by the fide of his chair, Are we for that reaſon. 
to imagine the ſame? As for me, I behold an 
abyſs like wiſe; but it is in thoſe things which be 
thought he had explained. Vu may had; in 
Leibnitz's miſcellaneous works, that Paſcal's 
reaſon was at length totally impaired by a ſettled 
melancnoly ; and this he relates in ſamewhat too 
harſh a manner. However, it is nothing extra- 
ordinary that a man af ſo delicate a conſtitution, 
and ſerious turn of thinking as Paſcal was, ſhould. 
by an improper way of living diſorder the organs 
of reaſon. This malady is neither more ſur- 
priſing nor more humiliating than the ſmall- pox 
or ſever. When the great Paſcal ſtooped be- 


neath its attack, he might be compared to Samp- 


ſon, who had loſt his ſtrength. I do not know 
what name to give to the diſeaſe with which our 
doctor was attacked, who argued againſt me with 
ſo much bitterneſs ; but he is miſerably miſtaken 


in 
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in all points, and more eſpecially in relation to 


the ſtate of the queſtion. 
My trifling remarks on Mr. Paſcal's thoughts 
are all founded on this maxim, that we ought 
fully to believe in original ſin, becaule faith or- 
diins it; but ſtill more, becauſe our reaſon is 
abſolutely incapable of demonſtrating to us the 
fall of human nature, revelation lone being able 


to teach it us. Plato loſt himſelf in this ſubject. 


How could he know that mankind were formerly 
handſomer, bigger, ſtronger, or more happy, 
than at preſent; that they had a pair of beau- 
tiful wings, or, that they got children without 
the help of women? 

All thoſe who have had KLE to natural 
pailofophy, to prove the dggay-of this little globe 
of ours,” have had as bad tucceis as Plato. Ob- 
ſerve thoſe deformed mountains, cried they, thoſe 
valt ſeas, which break in upon the earth in ſo 
many parts, and thoſe lakes which have no vent 
for their waters. "Theſe are the ruins of a 
world accurſed. But, upon a nearer examina- 

tion t has been found that thoſe mountains were 
neccfary to furniſh us with rivers and mines, 
and are the petrfections of a world bleſſed by its 
Creator, In like manner, does my cenſor atlert, 
that our lives are very ſhot in compariſon of 
thofe of crows and ſtags; for he has heard his 
nurſe ſay that a ſtag 8 three hundced years, 
and a crow nine hundred; Heſiod's nurſe, in all 
probability, had told him the ſame ſtory ; but 
Mr. Doctor has only to enquire of the ſitſt ſportſ- 
man he meets, and he will tell tim that a ſtag 
rarely lives above twenty years. He may ha- 
rangue as long and as learnedly as he p aſes; 

man is the animal of all others to which the Coe 
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ator has given the longeſt life, and I ſhould be 
very glad if he could ſhew me a crow an hundred 
and two years old, as were Mr. St. Aulaire and 
| Mademoiſelle de Chaucloy, when they died. 
Ir is an unaccountable whim. in thoſe gentle- 
men, who are for having mankind miſerable, 
right or wrong. I do not like thoſe quack- 
doCtors, who go about to perſuade me I am ill, 
on purpoſe to make me buy their pills. Keep 
your drugs, friend, I ſhould ſay, and leave me 
my health ; but prithee do not abuſe me, becauſe 
1 am in good health, and will not take your me- 
_ dicines. This man, however, has abuſed me in 
the groſſeſt manner, according to the laudable 
cuſtom of thoſe people who have not the laugh 
on their ſide, He has found out in ſome journal 
certain letters on the nature of the ſoul, which I 
never wrote, and which were publiſhed under my 
name by the bookſeller, as many other things 
have been that J never read. But as this gentle- 
man does, he might have caſily perceived that 
theſe letters could never have been mine, and 
that there are whole pages borrowed word for 
word from what I formerly wrote upon Locke. 
It is very plain that ſome one has robbed me; 
for my part, I never commit ſuch thefts, poor 
and indigent as I may be, 
The doctor takes infinite pains to prove, that 
the ſoul is a ſpirit, May be fo ; but really the 
arguments he brings to prove it are very doubt- 
ful. He wants to abuſe Locke under my name, 
becauſe that great writer has ſaid, that God is 
ſufficiently powerful to give matter the power of 
thinking. The more I read Mr. Locke, the 
more 1 wiſh thoſe gentlemen would ſtudy him. 


He ſeems to me to have acted like Auguſtus, who 
iſſued 
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iſſued an edict de coercendo intra fines imper io. 
He has confined the empire of. knowledge, to 
ive it the greater ſtrength.“ What is the ſoul ? 
do not know. What is matter? I do not 
know. But he will tell me that Joſeph Godſrey 
Leibnitz has lately diſcovered. that matter is an 
aſſemblage of monadical particles. Be it fo. I 
underſtand nothing of the matter, nor he nei- 
ther. Or, ſuppoſing my ſoul to be a monadical 
particle, have I gained ſurpriſing knowledge ? 
Ay! but I'll prove to you that you are immortal, 
quoth my friend the doctor. Upon my word, i 
{hall be very much obliged to you, doctor; for I 
have as great a deſire of immortality as yourſelf. 
Ft was to attain it that I wrote the Henriad. 


But the good man thinks himſelf much more 


ſure of immortality by his arguments, than I by 
my Henriad. 


Vanitas vanitatum metaphyſica vanitas. 


We are formed to count, meaſure, and weich. 
This Newton has done, and this you and Mr. 
Muſchembtoeck do; but as to the firſt principles 
of things, we know no more. of them than 
Epiſtomon, or Maſter Edituus. 

Thoſe philoſophers who form ſyſtems on the 
hidden conſtruction of the univerſe, are like our 
travellers, who, when they have been at Conſtan- 
tinople, pretend to give a deſcription of the ſe- 
raglio, and how the fultan and his favourites paſs 


their time there; when, the truth is, they never 


faw any thing more than the outſide of its walls. 
Permit me, Sir, to take my leave; if any-one 

has alittle infight into theſe matters, it is yourſelf; 

as for the gentieman who has paſſed cenſure on 


me, he is abſolutely blind. I have the honour of 
L 6 {1 
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ſo being myſelf; but then it is not in quite ſo 
groſs a manner: however, I am not ſo void of 
tight but I can perceive all your merit; and you 


know how truly ſenſible I am of the pleaſure of 
your friendſhip. | | 


A. Cirey, June 1 
2 i I am, &c, 


Sn $0020 


AxsweR to Mr. MARTIN RARHLE, 
Profeſſor and Dean of the Philo- 
ſophers of Gottingen, in relation 


to the above metaphyſical Que- 
ſtions. 


Mr. Dt ax, | | | 
1 T is with pleaſure I take this opportunity of 
informing the public, that you have wrote a 
ſmall book againſt me; in the ſeventeenth page 


of which you condemn the proof of the exiſtence 
of a God drawn from final cauſes, If you had 


reaſoned in this manner at Rome, the reverend 


father Jacobin, maſter of the facred palace, 
would nave ſent you to the inquiſttion, Had you 
written. againſt a divine of Paris, he would: have- 
cauſed your propoſition to have been cenſured by 
the Sacred Faculty; or if againſt an enthuſiaſt, 
ne would have abuſed you, &c. &e. But I, 
who have not the honour to be neither Jacobin, 
divine, or enthuſiaſt, ſhall] leave you to enjoy 
your opinion, and abide by my own. I ſhall 
always be of opinion, that a clock proves the 

Exiltence 
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exiſtence of a clock-maker, and the univerſe that 
of a God. I could wiſh you rightly underſtood 
yourſelf what you ſay concerning ſpace and du- 
ration, the neceſſity of matter, monadical parti- 
cles, and pre-eſtabliſhed harmony ; and beg 
leave to refer you to what J have written on this 
ſubjeCt in the laft new edition of my works, where 
L have endeavoured to underſtand myſelf what I 
was writing, which, I affure you, is no ſmall 
matter in metaphyſics, 


By way of itluſtrating the doctrine of ſpace | 


and infinity, you quote the Medea.of Sophocles, 
Cicero's Philippics, Ovid's Metamorphoſes, ſome 
verſes of the duke of Buckingham, and of Gom- 
baud, Regnier, Rapin, and others. Now, Sir, 
you muſt give me leave to tell you, I know as 
much of poetry as yourſeif, am as fond of it as 
you can poſſibly be, and that, if the buſineſs was 
to cap verſes, there wou:d be fine ſport between 
us; but I think they are of very little uſe in ex- 
plaining a queſtion in metaphyſics, even though 
written by Lucretius, or the cardinal de Polignac, 
However, if you can really comprehend any thing 


of monadical particles, pre-eftabliſh:zd harmony, 
and the quoting of verſes, 


Si Monſieur le Doyen peut jamais concevoir, 
Comment tout ttant plein a pu fe mouvor *. 


If you can alſo diſcover how abſolute neceſſity 
aJmits of free will in man, you will do me inh- 
nite pleaſure to communicate it to me: likewiſe 
if you will inform me when you ſhall have de- 
monſtrated, either in verſe or proſe, the reaſon 


he arms 


* « If Mr. Dean can or conceive or prove, 
«. How in a plenum avglit has power to move.“ 


why 
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- why mankind cut one another's throats in the 
beſt of all poiible worlds, I ſhall be greatly ob- 
liged to you. | | Ei 
I impatiently expect your arguments, your 

verſes, and your inv<Ctives; and in ihe mean 
time proteſt to you, {rom the bottom of my foul, 
that neither you nor I know any thing concern- 
ing the matter in queſtion, Nevertheleſs, I have 
the honour to be, &c. | 


c EMM HAND #22 NND#GHOD 


A SHoRT ANSWER to the LoN G 
 DISCOURSES of a GERMAN 
DocToR. © e 


1 BE TOO myſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy, in 
hopes of finding that repoſe which Sir Iſaac 
Newton calls rem prorſus ſub/lantialem ; but I 
found that the {ſquare root of the cube of the re- 
volutions of the planets, and the ſquares of their 
diſtances, ſtill made me enemies; I perceived 
that I nad drawn upon me the indignation of 
certain German Doctors, for daring to meaſure 
the force of bodies in motion by m x v, and bav- 
ing had the inſolence to doubt not only mona- 
dical particles, and pre-eſtabliſhed harmony, but 
even of the great principle of the indiſcernabilia. 
How then could I hope for reſt, notwithſtanding 
the ſincere teſpect I have for the fine genius of 
Leibnitz, aſter having thus attempted to ſhake 
the foundations of nature? My antagoniſts have, 
in order to convince me, employed an abundance 


of fophiſtry, and a ſtill greater abundance of 
groſs. 
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groſs abuſe, agreeable to the laudable cuſtom lo 
introduced into that ſcience, which we call Phi- 
loſophy ; that is to ſay, the Love of Wiſdom. _ 
It is true that a certain perſon, infinitely repu- 
table on all accounts, and who has many different 
kinds of underſtanding, bas been pleaſed to em- 
ploy one of them in explaining and embelliſhing 
the ſyſtem of Mr. Leibnitz, and raifing a beau- 


tiful portico before this vaſt and confuſed pile of 


buildinz. I was ſurpriſed to find, that, while J 
admired, I could not believe him; but at length 
I diſcover-d ihe reafon : it was becauſe he did 
not believe it himicii z, and this frequently hap- 
pens among thoſe who think they have an inten- 
tion to periuaie, and thoſe who ſtrive to be per- 
ſuaded. | 

The further I proceed in this matter, the more 
I am confirmed in my notion that metaphyſical 
ſyſtems are, with regard to philoſophers, what ro- 
mances are to women. They have all their day, 
and afterwards ſink into utter oblivion, A ma- 
thematical truth will remain to eternity, while 
metaphyſical phantoms vaniſh like the dreams of 
a fick man. 

When I was in England, I could not have 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the great Newton, who 
was then drawing near to his end. The famous 
Samuel Clark, rector of St. James, who was 
the friend, the pupil, and the commentator of 
Newton, did me the favour to give me ſome in- 
ſtructions in that part of philoſophy, which aims 
at heights above calculation and the ſenſes. I 
did not indeed find that circumſpect diſſection of 
the human underſtanding, that blind man's ſtaff, 
with which the modeſt Lock felt out his way, 
and found it; in a word, that learned timidity 
— which 
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which ſtopped him on the brink of the abyſs. 
Clark boldly leaped into this abyſs, and I bad 
the preſumption to think of following bim. 
One day that we were buſied in theſe deep ic- 
ſearches, that delight the ſoul by their immenſity, 
J ſaid to a very worthy and learned member of 
the Royal Society, then preſent, Mr. Clark is a 
much greater metaphyſician chan Sir Iſaac New- 
ton. May be fo, replied he cooly, but you might. 
as well ſay, one plays better at foot-ball than 
the other. This anſwer made me enter into 
my ſelf. I have fince ventured to pierce one of, 
theſe metaphyſical balls, and I found that nothing 
came out but wind. And Mr. S. Graveſand, 
in anſwer to my letter, wherein I had this ex- 
preflion, Vanitas vanitatum, metaphyſica vanitas:z.. 
obſerved that he was ſorry to on I was in the 
right. 5 ia 
Father Mallebranche, in his. Recherche de la Ve- 
rité, conceiving that nothing could be more 
beautiſul or uſeful than his ſyſtem, expreſſes 
himſelf thus. Man was not made to employ. 
his time in examining gnats and flies, and we 
cannot approve of the pains that ſome perſons 
are at to inform us of che make of certain inſects, 
the transformation of worms, &c. It is allow- 
able to amuſe ourſelves in this manner, when we 
have nothing elſe to do, and purely as a paſtime.” 
And yet, this amuſement, purely for the jake of 
amuſing ourſelves, hath laid open to us the inex- 
hauſtible ſtores of Nature, by which ſhe can re- 
ftore to ſome animals the members they have 
loſt ; can produce new heads, after the former 
have been cut off; gives to this inſed the power 
of joining itſelf, the inſtant after its head has. 
been ſeparated ſrom its body, and permits others 
1 
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to multiply their ſpecies without the commerce 
of the ſexes. This kind of amuſement has diſ- 
covered a new world in miniature, and an infi- 
nite vatiety of wiſdom and power; while father 
Malbranche, after forty years painful ſtudy, has 
been only able to find out, that light is a vibra- 
tion of preſſure on the little ſoft vortices; and 
that we ſee every thing in God.” 

I have faid that Sir Ifaac Newton had his 
doubts ; upon which my antagoniſts cy out, 
Oh! we have no doubts, we know. for cer» 
tain that the foul is a certain ſomething, deſtined 
of neceſſity to receive ſome certain ideas; at the 
ſame time, that the body neceſſarily performs 
ſome certain motiuns, while neither of them 
have the leaſt influence over each other; in the 
ſame manner, as when one man preaches, and 
another makes geſtures to him, and this is called 
pre-eſtabliſhed harmony. We know that mat- 
ter is compoſed of beings, which are not mat- 
ter, and that the font of a mite contains an in- 
finite number of ſubſtances, which have no ex- 
tent, every one of which has confuſed ideas; 
which altogether compoſe a concentric mirror 
of the whole univerſe, and this is called the 
ſyſtem of monadical particles. We alſo have a 
perfect and elear conception of the agreement 
of fiee-will and abſolute neceſſity; we alſo very 
well underſtand how all the parts of a plenum 
can be in motion, Happy geniuſes, who can 
thus comprehend things fo little comprehenſible, 
and who perceive a different univerſe from that 
which we inhabit ! 

am highly delighted to hear a doctor ſaying 
with a magiſterial and ironical tone of voice, 
“ You are all miſtaken, you do not know that 

: it 
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it has been lately diſcovered, that, what is poſ- 
© ſible to be, and that every thing that is poſſible 
to be, does not actually exiſt; and that every 
© thing that does actually exiſt is poſſible, and 
£ that the eſſence of things never change.“ 
Would to God the eſſence of doctors would 
change! And ſo then you inform us that there 
are eſſences; well, and J inform you that net- 
ther you nor I have the honour of knowing 
them: I alſo inform you that there never was, nor 
never will be, a man upon earth, who either Has 
known or will know what matter is, what is the 
principle of life and ſenſation, what the foul of 
man is; whether there are ſouls, whoſe nature 
it is to feel only without reaſoning, or to reaſon 
only without feeling, or to do neither the one 
nor the other; whether what is called matter 
has ſenſation, in the ſame manner as it has gra- 
vitation, with a multitude of other sf5 and 2wher 
thers. | 1 8 . 
As to the controverſy about meaſuring the im- 
petus of moving bodies, it appears to me to be 
only a diſpute about words, and I am forty there 
ſhould be ſuch things in the ſcience of mathema- 
tics. Whether we reckon by mx , or by mx , 
it will make no alteration in the mechanical 
part, the ſame number of horſes will always be 
neceſſary for ſuch weight, the ſame charge of 
powder for guns of fuch a caliber, ſo that this 
diſpute is in fact the opprobrium of geometry. 
And yet would to heaven there were no other 
diſputes amongſt mankind, we ſhould be angels 
upon earth. But do we not ſomewhat reſemble 
the devils in Milton, who, though torment- 
ed-with rage, eavy, hatred, yet employ _ 
f 5 ves 
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ſelves in feafoning upon metaphyſical ſubjeQs in 
the midſt of their torments. 


— — — and reaſon'd high 
Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 
 Fix'd fate, free-will, fore- an ese ablluges 
And found no end— G'S 


Nx 1 HOOK | 
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CONCERNING 


n 0 OR BACON. 


you -are of opinion, Sir, that Roger Bacon, 


(or, as he is commonly called, friar Bacon) 
the famous monk, who lived in the 3 Zth century, 
was a very great man, and was poſleſled of the 
true knowledge, becauſe he was perſecuted and 
impriſoned at Rome, by a ſet of ignorant people. 
This is a great preſumption in his favour, I muſt 
allow. But do we not every day ſee one quack 
gravely condemned by his brother quack; and 
one fool impoſing fines and puniſhments on an- 
other? This world of ours, my friend, has long 


been a kind of mad houſe, in which one who 
thinks himfelf God the Father, anathematizes - 
him who thinks himfelf God the Holy Ghoſt, 


and theſe inſtances are far from being vp ſcarce 
 Now-a- days. 


Amongſt other Sfngsi which rendered him 


juſtly eftimable, we mult firſt reckon his ſuffer- 
ings, and then the noble boldneſs with which he 
declared, 
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declared, that all Ariſtotle's writings. were fit 


only to be burnt, and this at a time when the 
ſcholiaſts reverenced Ariſtotle more than even 
the Janſeniſts do St. Auguſtin. Yet after all 


Bacon has in none of his performances excelled 


_ the Art of Poetry, the Rhetoric, and the Logic of 


Ariſtotle, Theſe three immortal works prove 
beyond contradiction that Ariſtotle had a very 
noble and extenſive, penetrating and methodical 
genius; and that be was a bad natural philo.c- 
pher from no other reaſon, but that it was im- 
poſſible to dive into the depths. of natural philo- 
ſophy without the aſſiſtance of inſtruments, 

Does Bacon in his beſt work, wherein he treats 
of light and viſion, expreſs himſelf in a much 
clearer manner, than Atiſtotle, where he ſays, 
Light generates its luminous ſpecies by way of 
multiplication; and this action is called repurouſe 
ſion, and confor mahle to the acting foree, there is 
another multiplication, which is cquivecal, and by 
which light begets heat, and heat putrefaction,”. 

In another place, he tells you that a man 
may prolong his life by the uſe of ſperma- ceti, 
aloes, and thefleſh of a dragon; but be can give 
himſelf immortality, by means of the philoſo- 
pher's ſtone. You may eaſily imagine that be, 
wha was poſſeſſed of theſe curious ſecrets, could 
not but be well acquainted with every arcana in 
judicial aſtrology, without exception. Accord 
ingly, we find him poſitively aſlerting in his 
Opus Majus, that the head is under the influence 
of the ram, the neck is governed by the bull, 
and the arms are under the power of the twins, . 
&e, He even pretends to prove theſe curious 
matters from experience, and beſtows many en- 
comiums on a great and learned aſtrologar of 


Paris, * ' 
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Paris, who, as he fays, hindered a phyſician 
from applying a plaifter to the leg of his patient, 
becauſe the ſun was then in the ſten Aquarius, 


and that ſien is particularly fatal to the legs, 


when plaiſters are put upon them. 

It is a common received opinion that this 
Bacon was the inventor of gunpowder. It is 
certain, that, in bis time, they had made large 
ſteps towards this horrible diſcovery; for I have 
made it my conſtant obfervation that the ſpirit 
of invention is of all ages, and that, however 
ſtupid or ignorant thoſe doctots may be who have 
the direction of our minds and bodies, however 
induſtriouſty they may labour to eftabliſh the 
molt ſenſeleſs prejudices, oa to baniſh common 
ſenſe from amongtt them, there will always be 
found ſome obſcute perſonages, ſome artiſts 
endued with a ſuperior degree of inſtinct, who 
invent/ admirable things, on which the learned 
afterwards reaſon. 

Here follows word for word the famous paſſage 
in Bacon touching, gunpowder : it is in the 
London edition of his Opus Majus, page 474. 
« Wild-fire cannot without great difficulty be 
extinguiſhed ; for water will not do it, &c.” 
Here it plainly appears that Bacon was ac- 
quainted only with this common experiment of 
putting a hollow globe filled with ſaltpetre on 
the fire. But there is a great diſtance between 
that and gunpowder, of which Bacon never 
makes the leaſt mention in any of his works, 
but which was invented ſoon after his time. 

I am however more ſurpriſed, that he did not 
know the direction of the compals-needle, which 
in his time began to be known in Italy : but to 
make amends he was well acquainted with the 

| | . nature 


* 
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nature of the hazel-wand, and other matters 
of the ſame ſtamp, of which be treats in his 
Dignity of Experimental Philoſophy. 1 

But, notwithſtanding the aſtoniſhing numbe 


of abſurdities and chimeras, with which his 


writings abound, it mult be confeſſed that Bacon 
was a wonderful genius for the age he lived in. 
The age he lived in] you will fay, why was it 
not that of the feudal government, and of ſcho- 
liafts ? Figure to yourſelf a ſet of ſavages read- 
ing Ariſtotle and Avicen: ſuch were we at 
that time. (3 he if 

Bacon knew ſomething of geometry and op- 
tics, and this made him paſs for a necromancer 
at Rome and at Paris. And yet his knowledge 
went no farther than what was' found in the 
Arabian writer- Alazer ; for, in thoſe days, we 
knew nothing but what we learnt from thoſe 
people, They were phyſicians and aſtrologers 
to all the crowned heads in Chriſtendom. The 
king's fool was always of his own nation ; but 


his doctor muſt necellarily be an Arabian or a 


. f 4 1 
Was Bacon to appear amongſt us, even in 
this enlightened age, he would ſtil] be a great 
man. He was a lump of gold, defiled with all 


- 


the droſs of the times he lived in, and this gold 


is now cleanſed and purified. 


Poor mortals that we are ! how many ages 


have we taken to acquire a little knowledge and 
reaſon ! | 
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ANTI-LUCRETIUS 
| o * 
CARDINAL de POLIGNAC. 
AF TER reading the bete of the late car- 


dinal de Polignac's poem, I was confirmed 
in the opinion 1 had entertained of it, when his 


excellency did me the honour to read me the 


firſt canto. It is matter of great ſurpriſe how 
any one, in the midſt of ſo many and ſo trouble- 
fome avocations, ſhould have had either leiſure 
or inclination. to compoſe fo long a work in 
verſe, and in a foreign language, when, at the 
ſame time, he was not capable of writing four 
good lines of poetry in his own tongue. He ap- 
pears to me to have united the fire of Lucretius 
with the elegance of Virgil; Ieſpecially admire in 
him that extreme eaſe, with which he always 
expreſſes the moſt difficult things, 

His Anti-Lucretius may perhaps be ſomewhat 
too looſe, and want that variety which generally 
pleaſes ; but in this place I examine it as a philo- 
ſopher not as a poet. I cannot but think that 
fo noble a ſoul as bis ought to have done more 
Juſtice to the morals of Epicurus, who, though 
undoubtedly a very bad natural philoſopher, was 
nevertheleſs a good man, and caretully taught 
the principles of benignity, temperance, and 
moderation; virtues which he rendered ill 
more amiable by his example than his precepts. 

FEY ; And 
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And yet we find this great man thus called 
upon in the Anti- Lueretius, | 


Si virtutis eras avidus, &c. 


But Epicurus might, with great juſtice, have 
made the cardinal the following reply: Had it 
been my happy lot, as it was yours, to have 
known the true God; had J, like you, been 
born in a pure and holy faita; I ſhould certainly 
never have rejected the revelation of this God, 
to whoſe doctrine, though my underſtanding; was 
a ſtranger, my heart avowed its moral princi- 
ples. I never could admit a belief of the dei- 
ties, ſuch as they were revealed to me by the 
pagan religion. I had too enlightened a reaſon 
to adore deities, who were born of a father and 
mother, like mortals, and made war againſt 
each other. I Was too much a lover of virtue, 
not to deteſt a religion, that, at one time, en- 
couraged the commiſſion of ſin by the example 
of the gods themſelves, and at another ſold for 
money the remiſſion of the moſt flagrant and un- 
natural crimes. On the one hand, I beheld man- 
ind in general deformed. with vice, and endea- 
vouring to render themſelves pure in the ſight of 
deities as impure- as themſelves; while, on the 
other, I beheld a deſigning ſet of men, who 
'boaſted in juſtifying the wicked actions, ei- 
ther by initiating thoſe who committed them into 
the holy myſteries, or by dropping on them the 
blood of heifers, or by plunging them in the wa- 
ters of the Ganges. I faw the moſt unjuſt wars 
undertaken with a ſhew of religion. If the liver 
of a victim happened to be without a blerfiſh, or 
that a woman with diſhevelled hair and a diſ- 
tracted countenance, uttered certain words which 
. | neither 
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neither herſelf nor any of the bye - ſtanders under- 
ſtood. In a word, I ſaw the whole earth ſtained 
with the blood of human victims, that the inhu- 
man high-priefts poured out in ſacrifices to their 
jahuman deities. I glory in the abhorrence I 
ſhewed to fuch a religion. Mine was that of 
virtue: I invited my diſciples to withdraw them- 
ſelves from any commerce with a world that was 
ſo badly governed. A true Epicurian was a mild, 
moderate, juſt, and amiable being, who gave of- 
fence to no community of people, and who ne- 
ver kept executioners in pay to murder, in the 
face of the world, thoſe who did not happen to 
think as he did. How inconſiderable then is the 
difference between your religion and mine? I 
overturned the worthip of falſe gods; and, had I 
lived when yon did, I ſhould have acknowledged 
the true one.” 5 e 

Nearly in this manner might Epicurus have 

endeavoured to juſtify his errors: he might even 
claim a right to pardon for having oppoſed the 
immortality of the foul, by ſaying, I am to be 
pitied, rather than condemned, for having op- 
poſed a truth which God did not think proper to 
reveal till Ave hundted years after my death. I 
thought in the ſame manner with all the law- 
givers of the heathen world, who were equally. 
ignorant of the truth with myſelf. 
I could therefore have wiſhed that cardinal de 
Polignac had lamented Epicurus for his error, at 
the ſame time that he condemned him; and ſuch 
a turn of thought was by no means incompatible 
with the beauties of poetry. 

With regard to natural philoſophy, I think 
the author has waited much time, and many good 
verſes, in refuting the declenſion of atoms, and 

other 
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other abſurdities with which Lucretius's poem 


ſwarms. This is like levelling a cannon, againſt 


an anthill.” Beſides, what reaſon could he have 
for combating the dreams of Lucretius, only to 
ſubſtitute thoſe of Deſcartes in their place? 

Cardinal de Poliguac has, in the courſe of his 
poem, introduced ſome very beautiful verſes upon 
the difcoveries of the great Newton; but, unhap- 
pily for him, he there oppoſes demonſtrated, truths. 
The Newtonian philoſophy is not to be diſcuſſed 
in verſe; we can hardly inveſtigate it in proſe. 
It is founded wholly 7 Ong + which eludes 
the graſp of a poetical genius. Poetry may, in- 
* embellith the Bade of the Rem but 
thoſe who mean to dive into the truths it con- 
tains, muſt have "recourſe: to calculations, and 
not to verſe, lee, 59 en es * 
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A DISSERTATION. 


On the Changes that have triage 
in our Globe, and on the Petrifica- 
tions which are alledged as Proofs 
thereof; written originally in Ita- 
Jian, and ſent by the Author to the 
Academy of Bologna, and ſince 


tranſlated A him into F French. 


T* ERE : are certain errors which belong - 
alone to the common people; there are 
others which are confined to philoſophers. Ia 


this latter claſs we may perhaps rank the notion 


which prevails amongſt the generality of natural 


philoſophers, that the earth atmoſt every-where 
affords proofs of a once total ſubverſion. In the 


mountains of Heſſe, there has been found a ſtone 


which had the impreſſion of a turbot, and a pe- 


trified pike-fiſh was found in one of the Alps: 


From hence it has been taken for granted, that 


the mountains we now ſee have been formerly . 


covered with ſeas and rivers; whereas it is much 


more natural to ſuppoſe, that theſe fiſh had been 


brought thither by ſome traveller, who, finding 
them ſpoiled, threw them away, and, in proceſs 
of time, they became petrified ; but this notion 


would have been too fimple, and not have left 
ſufficient room for hypotheſis. Ay ! but a ſhip's 

anchor has been found upon one of the moun- 
| M 2 tains 
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tains of Switzerland! Indeed ! and might it not 
have been brought there like many other heavy 
burdens, and even as cannon have been, by 
hand, and afterwards ufed to ſtop” ſome. very 
_ weighty foad from liding down the'dechivity of 
the rock; or might not this very anchor have 
been brought from the little ſea-port in the lake 
of Geneva ? or, after all, may not the ſtory it- 
ſelf of the anchor be falſe ? Undoubtedly ;* but 
then it has been thought more proper to affirm, 
that this was the anchor of fome veſſel that had 
been moored in Switzerland before the Deluge. 

I nere is ſome reſemblance between the tongue 
of a ſea- dog and a ſtone called Gο Ea. This 
is enough to perſuade a naturaliſt that iheſe Renes. 
hape been all tongues of fea-dogs leſt in the. 
Apennines in Noah's time. Why do they not, 
at the ſame time, affirm, that the ſhells! called 
 Conche Veneris are the very thing whoſe nume 


e | 
_ Almoſt all reptiles are of a ſpiral form when 
not in motion; and it is nothing wonderful, 
that, when they are petrified,” they ſhould tetain 
the ſame uncooth figure; and it is "altogether 
natural for ſtones themſelves to be formed in this 
Thape: the Alps and the Vorgian mountains are 
full of ſuch. Now, it has pleaſed naturaliſts to 
_ eive the name of Cornu Ammonis, or Ammen 
orn, to theſe ſtones; and they pretend to diſ- 
cover therein the fiſh called Nautilus, which they 
never ſaw, and which is ſaid to be bred in the 
Indian ſeas; and, without the trouble of examin- 
_ ing whether this, petrified body is a Nautilus or 
an eel, they conclude” that the Indian ſea has 
formerly overflowed the mountains of Europe. 

There 


17 
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There have been alſo found, in ſome of the 
Provinces of France and Italy, certain ſmall ſhells 
that are pofitively ſaid to be natives of the Syrian 
lea. Lam in no . diſpoſition to conteſt their ori- 
Zin; but why; may it not be remembered, that 
the innumerable crouds ot pilgrims and cruſaders, 
who carried money into the Holy Land brought 
back with them a number of ſhells ? or 1s it 
more eligible to, believe, that the ſeas of Joppa 
and Sidon came and covered the whole countiy 
of, Burgundy and the, Milaneſe ?,, 

We might, indeed, chuſe whether u we would 
cradit, either of theſe, hypotheſes; and rather 
think, wich many natuxaliſts, that "Thets' ſhells, 
that are ſuppoſed to have been transferred from 
ſuch a diſlamee, are ſoſſils, which are produced 
by the earth in theſe climates, Again; we might, 
wich an equal degree of, probabulity,. conjetue, 
that the places where theſe ſhells, are found, were 
barer govered 22 lakes, or A of 


The bil abou Calais and 15 ate rocks 
ho chalk ; therefore theſe hills have been 2 
metly undivided, by water. The ſoil about 
braltar and Tangiets is nearly of the ſame na- 
ture; therefore 0 fric and Europe were formerly 
joined, and there was no Mediterranean Sea. 
The Pyrenees, the Fly bs and the Appeanines, 
- have. been. thought by ſeveral, philoſophers to be 
tze ruins of a World that has undergone a num- 
ber of changes. This 8 Was N 
maintained by the whole Pythagorian ſchool, as - 
| wer nr {Dany others. N ey Uk I W 4 2 
that 
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that the earth we at preſent inhabit was formerly 
a ſea, and that the lea \ was for a og * hy 
—_—— 

Ovid is well known to have ſpoke the 8 
of the naturaliſts of the Eaſt, in the lines 1 
into the mouth of Pythagoras. t 

This was in fact the opinion of Pyihagoras 
and the Indians, and it is doing him'no'injuftice 
to relate it in verſe, This opinion has gained 
particular credit by thoſe heaps ot beds of ſhelts 


that are found under- ground in Calabria, Fou- 
raine, and other places at a confiderable diftance 
from the ſea; and there is fame reafor to believe 
that they have been depoſited there 1 in a long! Tuc- 
j _Ceffion of years. 


The fea, which has -qetires Levertl dete 
— its antient ſhores in ſome places, has in 
others made confiderable enctbachments upon 


the land. But from this almoſt imperteptific 


Tofs, many have thought they had a nde tobeon- 
dude that the ſea 'did*for'a e time eo the 
reſt of the globe. F reſus, Narbonne, Fertats, 


and ſome others, are no longer ſea· ports; bone 
half of the country of Eaſt-Frieſtand was Det 


flowed by the ocean; therefore” it follows, "thi 


for ſeveral ages whales have ſported upon Mount 


Taufus and the Alps, and man inhabited the bed 
of the ocean. & 10.16 


This hypotheſis of the attire? eden whe | 


have happened in this world, has been ſttength- 
ned in the minds of forme philofophers' b "the 
diſcovery made by the chevalfer de Louvi 
famous a ſtronomer, Who, as is well known, in 
the year 19145 ſet! out from Mar feilles on 
poſe to diſcover —_—_ obſervations whether an 4510 


of 
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df the ecliptic with the equator was the ſame as 
it had been fixed by Pitheas about two thouſand 
years before. He found it leſs by twenty mi- 


nutes; that is to ſay, the ecliptic. had, accord- 


ing to his obſervations, in the ſpace of two thou- 
ſand years, approached nearer to the equator by 
one third of a degree; which proves, that in ſix 
chouſand years it will be nearer by a whole de- 
e | 18 
This ſuppoſed, it is evident that the earth, 
beſides its known motions, muſt have another, by 
which it is made to revolve round itſelf from one 
pole to another. It will be found, that, in the 


ſpace of 23, o years, the ſun will continue for 


a great length of time on the equator; and, in a 
period of two millions of years, all the climates 
in the world will have been in their turns under 
the torrid and che frigid: zones. But what occa- 
bon, ycu will, ſay, to alarm, one's. ſelf about what 
sto happen two millions of years hence? There 
is probabhy a much longer period between the po- 
Aitiogsſ of the planets, with regard to each other. 


We already know the earth has a. motion which 


is, compleated in 125,000, years, called the pre- 
ceſſign, of the cquingxes. Revolutions o thou- 
Tandy of. millions of years are infinitely leſs in the 
fight of the Great, Architect of Nature, than to 
us that of a wheel which compleats its round iu 
the twinkling of an eye. This new period, in- 


vented by ihe chevalier, de Louville, which, has 


mers, bas occalioned ſearch to be made after 
autient Babyloniſh obſervations tranſmitted to the 
Greeks by Alexander, and preſerved to poſterity 
by Plolomy in his II.. 


M 4 The 


been corrected and ſupported by ſeveral 1 
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The Babylonians in Alexander's time pre- 
tended to have aſtronomical obſervations for 
upwards of 400,300 years. It was endeavoured 
to reconcile thefe 'BabyJoniſh calculations with 
the bypotheſis of the THIN of two millions 
of years. At length, ſome philoſophers con- 
cluced, that, all the chmates having been each 
in their turn the Pole, and the Equinoctial 
T. inz, all the ſeas muſt Hkewiſe have changed 

places. 

Extraordinary and great changes in nature 
are objects, which w; w always pleafe the imagi- 
nations of the wiſeſt men. Philoſophers ate 2s 
fond of à change of ſcene in the univerſe, 28 
the common people are of thoſe on the ſtave. 
Our imginztion, raking its fight from the point 
of exiſtence and duration, lavnches i into millions 
of aver, to contemplate with'a Tecret pleaſure 
C3394 under the Equator, and the ſeas” + | 
Nhe Zembla covering the'tep of mahnt Arr 
A Rertsin author ir his theory of the enth., 2 
walk more famous than fiſtfuctice, pretends 
that be de guge ſubverted our whole globe, and 
from its tains made the” rocks and mot tains 
we now ſee, and threw every thing into pl 
{tare of irreparable tonfulion's © in ſhort, he looks 
upon the” unlbetſe as one great heap" bf ruin. 
Fe duhbr ef other theory, no leſs famdis, 
ſees nothing therein but the utmoſt order, and 
affirms, that, without the deluge, ſuch noble 
harmony could never have ſubſiſted: both writers 
allow the mountains to be the conſequences UW - 
an univerſal inundativn,” 9 70 

Burnet, the Grſt of theſe duthbls| tells us for 
certain in his fifth chapter, that before the de- 
luge the earth wa Was compact, regular, u uniform. 

and 


4 
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and without hills, vallies, or ſeas. According 
to him, the deluge cauſed all theſe; and this is 
a teaſon why, we find the Cornea Ammonics in 
the Appennine mountains. 

Woodward, the other theoriſt, condeſcends 
to allow, that there were mountains before the 
deluge; but it is very certain that it. diſſolved all 
the different metals, and formed others, and that 
this is the reaſon, why in this new earth of ours, 
we, ſo frequently find flints, that were ſoftened 
by the water, and appear now. full of - petrified 
animals. Woodward might have been con- 
vinced, if he pleaſed, that water will not diſſolve 
marble, flint, or the like ſubſtances; and that 
the rocks which are conſtantly waſhed. by the 
ſea, ſtill retain their hardneſs; but no matter. 
His hypotheſis required that the water. ſhould 
have à power, of diflolving, in the ſpace of one 
hundred and fifty, days, all the ſtones and mine- 
rals in the world, to lodge a * oyſters and 
Fring in them. 0 

It would require more time than the waters 
continued upon the face of the earth to read all 
the authots who have formed hypotheſes on this 
ſubject. Every. one of them deſtroys and new- 
moulds the earth, in the ſame manner as Deſcar- 
tes has created his after his own fancy; for the 
greateſt part of your. philoſophers put themſelves 
without any ceremony in the place of the deity, 
and imagine e can create a world by $heir 
bidding. . | ny © 

Far be it from ma to ahink. "of, copying heir 
example; I have hot the vanity: ta thigk L (ball 


ever be able to diſcover the means made uſe of 


by the creator to form the world, to drown, or to 
preſerve ii. J confine myſelf to the fcripture- 
M 5 word, 
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word, without attempting to explain it, or ad- 
mitting of what it does not ſay, I only deſire to 


be permitted to examine, according to tbe rules 


of probability, ' whether this globe either has 


deen, or will one day be, entirely different 
from what it now is. And here we have no- 
_— more to do, than make uſe of our eye- 
In the firſt place, I ſhall examine thoſe moun- 

tains, which doctor Burnetz and many others, 
look upon as the ruins of the old world ſcattered 


up and down, without: order. or deſign, like thoſe 


ruins of a city bombatded by an enemy. And here 


I, on the contrary, perceive them to be diſpoſed 
with infinite regularity, from one end of the 


world to the other. They are in fact a chain 
of high inexhauſtible aqueduas, which, by di- 
viding in ſevetal places, make room for the en- 
trance of rivers, and arms of the ſea to moiſten 


WTATE 


From the Cape of Good Hope there runs a 
continued chain of rocks, which ſtoop to give 
paſſage to the Niger and the Zair, and then rife 
again under the name of Mount Atlas, whilſt the 


Nile falls down from another branch of thoſe 


mountains. A narrow arm of the ſea ſeparates 


Mount Atlas from the promontory of Gibraltar, 
and it is afterwards joined to the Sierra Morena; 
this latter joins to the Pyrenees, theſe to the 
Cevennes; the Cevennes to the Alps, and the 


Alps to the Apennines, which run as far as 


the kingdom of Naples; over againſt them are 


the mountains of Epirus and Theſſaly. As ſoon 
as ou Have poſſed the ſtraits of Gallipoli, you 
meet with Mount Taurus, whoſe branches, un- 


der the natmes or Caucaſus, Immaus, &c. ſtretch 


5 . to 
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to the extremities of the globe. Thus the earth 


is crowned in every ſenſe of the word, with 
theſe reſervoirs: of water, which ſurniſh, -with- 
out exception, all the rivers, that bedew and 
fertilize it; nor does the ſea furniſn a fipgle 
brook of its ſalt fluid to any one of its, ſbores. 
Burnet cauſed a map of the earth to be en- 
graved, divided into mountains, inſtead of pro- 
vinces. By this, and his repreſentations; he en- 
deavouts all he can to give us an idea of the 
moſt terrible confuſion; but, both his own map 
and his oπαn words, do, in ſpite of himſelf, give 


us to underftand the utmoſt hacmony and utility. 


The Andes, ſays he, in America are a thou- 
ſand leagues, (3000 miles) the Taurus: divides 
Aſia into two parts, &c. couid any man take in 
theſe at one view, he would be perſecily con- 
vinced that the globe of the earth is more de- 
formed than can ibe- imagined.” On the con- 
trary, it is certain, that could any reaſonable man 
at one view behold both hemiſpheres croſſed by 
a regular chain of mountains, ſerving as reſer- 
voits to the rains; and ſources to the tivers; he 
muſt acknowledge, in all this pretended confu- 
hon, the wiſdom and paternal care of a divine 
Being. 690 90 jo OTE onen £ 6148301516188 * 
There is not one climate on the earth, wich- 
out a mountain and a river ſpringing from it. 
This chain of hills is an eſſential part in the 
great machine of the world. Without them 
no terreſtrial animal could live, for want of the 
water they furniſn, which is drawn up out of 
the ſea, and purified by a perpetual. exhalation; 
this vapour is carried by the. wind to the tops of 
the hills, frnom whence it falls down again in 
rivers, and it is demonſtrable that this exhalation 
0 5 M 6 | is 
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is ſo great as to ſuffice both for forming rivers, 
and furniſhing rain. | 9 ar 
Another hypotheſis, which ſuppoſes that in 
the before- mentioned period of two millions of 
years, the axis of the earth, by continually riſing 
upwards, and revolving round itſelf, has forced 
the ocean out of its bed; this hypotheſis, I ſay, 
is equally contrary. to natural philoſophy with 
the others. A motion by which the axis of 
the earth is elevated only ten minutes in a 
thouſand years, does not appear ſufficiently vio- 
lent, to deſtroy the globe. This motion, ſup- 
poſing it really to exiſt, would certainly leave 
the mountains in their places; and, to ſay the 
truth, I do not ſee any appearance of the Alps. 
or Mount Caucafus having been brought to the 
places where they now are, either by degrees, or 
inſtantly from the coaſts of Cafraria. vt © 
But if, leaving the examination of the-moan- 
tains, we conſider the ocean alone; iti will equal 
ly overturn this ſyſtem. ILbe bedof the ocean 
is hollow, and this vaſt baſon grows derper, in 
proportion to its diſtance from the ſhores. There 
is not a ſingle rock in the main ſea, if we ex- 
cept a few. iſlands; now, if there was a time, 
when the ocean covered dur mountains, aud 
man and beaſt: inhabited the bed of the ſea, 
how was it poſſible for them to have ſubſiſted ? 
What mountains had they then to furniſh tbem 
with rivers? This requires a globe of quite a diffe- 
rent nature from ours. And again, how could this 
globe have, at that time, revolved round/it([elt, 
leeing that it was one half hollow, and the 
other prominent; and this prominence loaded 
over and above with the Whole weight of the 
ocean? How could the laws of gravity and hy- 


dtoſtatics 
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droſtatics be accompliſhed ? or how could the 
ocean keep itſelf upon the mountains without 
ſliding into that immenſe bed, which nature had 
formed for it? A world of a philoſophical crea- 
tion is generally a very ridiculous one. 

I will ſuppoſe for an inſtant with thoſe who 
admit the period of two millions of years, that 
we arrived at the point of time, when the eclip- 
tic falls in with the equator. I then ſuppoſe 
Italy, France, and Germany, to form the torrid 
zone; but we muſt not imagine that either then, 
or-at any other time, the ocean can change its 
place: no motion of the earth can ever reſiſt the 
laws of gravity, and in whatever manner our 
globe may turn, every thing will preſs equally 
upon the centre. The univerſal ſyſtem of me- 
chanics is invariably the ſame. „ 

No ſyſtem, no hypotheſis, then can give the 
caſt degree of probability to the general receiv- 
ed notion, that our globe has changed its ap- 
pearance; that the ocean did for à long time 
cover the earth which we now inhabit ; and that 
mankind formerly dwelt in thoſe places that now 
ierve as habitations for porpoiſes and whales. 
Nothing has been changed of the animal or ve- 
getable world; the ſpecies have all remained un- 
alterably the ſame, and it would be very ſtrange 
that a grain of millet ſnould retain its nature for 
ever, and yet the whole globe ſubject to ſuch 
changes el e 

What I have here ſaid of the ocean may be 
ſaid likewiſe of the Mediterranean, and the 
great lake called the Caſpian Sea. If theſe 
lakes have not been always the ſame that they 
now are, the nature of this globe muſt abſolutely 
700 | e 
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have been altogether different from nearing is at 
preſent, 9 


A great number off cheat tell us, thes, An 


| earthquake having one day ſwallowed up the 
mountains that joined the two continents of 
Europe and Africa, the ocean made itſelf a 


paſſage between Calpe and Abila, and formed 
the Mediterranean Sea, which runs as far as the 
Palus | Mzotis, which is five hundred leagues 
diſtant from thence; ſo that 'a tract of fifteen 
hundred miles was holtowed in an inftant to re- 
ceive the ocean. It is to be obſerved, at the 


ſame time, that in that part of the ſea oppoſite 
to Gibraltar no bottom can be found, which 


makes the adventure of the mountains till more 


marvellous. 111 | 0 


If it was adn to be. conſidered — many 
rivers. of Europe and Aſia fall into the Medi- 
terranean, we ſhould ſee that their watets iſt 
neceſſarily form: a great lake there. The Don, 
the Boriſthenes, the Danube, the Po, the Rhone, 


&. could not empty themſelves into the ovean, 


unleſs we chuſe to amuſe ourſelves with the 


imagination, that there was a time, when the 


Don and ebene. over the eee 
to viſu BiſcaxyxyuÆ 20 1 2 
Philoſophers, — 1 | infiſted, 

that the Mediterranean was produced by ſome 


accident. They aſk, what becomes of the 


waters, that ſo many rivers are continually 
p uring into it? Or where: the Caſpian ſea can 
empty uitſelf? They have ſuppoſed a vaſt ſub- 


terranepus cavity to have been formed, in the 


general ſubverſion of the ſyſtem of the! earth, 


that _— out hoſe: . 3 . that they have 
274 2 Com- 
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a communication with each other, and with 
the ocean, by means of this imaginar gulph. 
It has: likewiſe been affirmed, that 15 have 
been. thrown into the Caſpian ſea with 2 ring in 
their noſe, and taken out afterwards in the 
Mediterranean. In this manner has hiſtory 
and philoſophy been treated for a long time; 
but ſince true biſtory has taken away the fiction, 
and real natural philoſophy that of airy hypo- 
theſes, we ought no longer to give credit to 
ſuch idle tales. It is demonſtrable; that exha- 
lation alone will ſufficiently account for the 
reaſon. why: theſe ſeas do not overflow their 
ſhores, and that there is no neceſſity for them 
to diſembogue themſelves into the ocean. And 
it is highly probable, that the Mediterranean 
ſea has always occupied its preſent place; and 
that the fundamental conſtitution of this uni- 
verſe: has never ſuffered a change. 

I am very ſenſible, that there will Awüys be 
a (et of people, upon whoſe minds a petrified 
pike, found upon mount Cenis, or a turbot in 
the country of Heſſe, will have greater weight 
than all the arguments of found philoſophy. 
They will ſtill be fond of | imagining, "that 
the ſummit of the mountains have heretofore 
ſerved as a bed to the ocean, notwithſtand- 
ing the impoſfibility of the thing from the 
laws of nature; while others again will 
think, from finding ſome few Syrian ſhells in 
Germany, that the Syrian ſea came to 
Frankfort. A taſte for the wonderful, is the 
parent of hypotheſes; but nature appears to 
delight as much in uniformity and unchange- 
ableneſs, as our imaginations do in ſurpriſing 
revolutions: and, to uſe the words of the 


great 
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great Newton; Natura gt ſibi conſona. We are 
told by the ſcripture, that there has been a de- 
luge; but there remains no other monument 
on the earth (at leaſt that I can perceive) but 
the remembrance of ſo dreadful a prodigy, 
which in vaia admonithes us to amend our 


lives. 
NAA AAA AA ananas 


A DIGRESS ION 

ON THE. 
Manner in which our GLost might 
have been overflowed. <3 


WHEN I ſay that the univerſal ' deluge, 
_ which raiſed the waters fifteen cubits a- 
bove the top of the higheſt. mountains, is a 
miracle not to be performed by any of the laws 
of nature with which we are acquainted, I 
ſay no more than the ſtrict truth. Thoſe who 
have gone about to find phyſical reaſons for 
this extraordinaty prodigy, have been as un- 
lucky as thoſe who would endeavour to ex- 
plain, by the laws of mechanics, how four 
thouſand perſons were fed with five loaves and 
three fiſhes. | 1 or- | i® 
Some have imagined, that the clouds above 
were ſufficient to deluge the earth; but the 
clouds are only the waters of the ſea, drawn 
continually up from its ſurface, and rarefied by 
the atmoſphere of the air. The more this at- 
moſphere is loaded with waters, the greater we 
| creaſe 
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creaſe of them there is in our globe. Thus 
the ſame quantity of water {till cubliſts; and if 
the clouds were to empty themſelves equally 
upon the whole globe, there would not be an 
inch of earth orer-fiowed. If they happen to 
be driven in a heap by, the wind into any one 
climate, and em-ty themſelves -upon a ſquare 
league of ground, while other places round a- 
bout have no rain at all, then only that ſquare 
league of ground will be deluged. | 
Others have made the ocean quit its bed, and 
cover the whole face of the earth. Now we reck- 
on at preſent; that the ſea, tak ing all thoſe parts 
wheie there are ſoundings, and thoſe where 
there r none, (atleaſt to be found) taking theſe 
together, I tex the depth of. the fea may be 
about a thouſand feet. It is not above fift 
feet in man places, and not near ſo muc 
near the land: bowever, if we put it at a 
wbeufetd feet we ſhall not be very ant of che 
pats.” 19371 
; Now; the twourkalks of Quito rife more than 
two thouſand feet above the level of the ſeaz 
therefore it would have required ten oceans to 
one; raiſed above another, upon the aqueous 
part of the globe, and ten other. oceans upon 
the other part: and as the ſphere would then 
have been of a greater circumference, there 
muſt have been ber oceans more to have co- 
vered its increaſed ſurface; ſo that it would 
have taken twenty-four oceans at leaſt to over- 
flow the top of the mountains of Quito; or if 
it would only take four, as doctor Burnet: af- 
firms}; a naturaliſt would be ſtrangel put to it 
with theſe four oceans. Who 9 imagine 
that Burnet, could ever have thought of making 
| them 
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them boil to augment their bulk ? Befides, he 
might have known, that water in boiling never 
ſwells. more than a fourth above its ordinary 
volume. To what ſhifts are thoſe reduced, 
who attempt to explain what it is their daß. 
ne is only to reyerence | 
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DAL OG BYg-! 
BETWEEN 


A SAVAGE and a BATCHELOR of 
ARTS, 


A Governor of Cayenne, havin 8 
with him a Savage from Guiana “, who 
Had a great ſhare of good natural underſtand- 
ing, and ſpoke French tolerably weill, a 
Batchelor of Arts at Paris had the honour of 
i into the following eee 
524295 BArcHNHfůR. voy abt 

1 8b, Mr. Savage, Fol have ſeen a num- 
ber of your country 6 684 Who paſs their lives 
all alone; for it is ſaid that this is the true way 
of living natural to man, and that ſociety 1 is on- 
ly an artificial Cepravity, 


D 
1 


7 


— N 
l Glands "« or PR Ok is the ebend divifion | of 

erra Firma, in South America, in which are included 
Safir and Cayenne, or ecuinoctial France, extending 
from the mouth cs the Tiver . or chat WM the 
Amazons, 
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SAVAGE. 

| Indend-E never did fee any of thoſe people 
you fpeak of, Man appears to me to be born 
for ſociety, as well as ſeveral other ſpecies of 
animals. Each ſpecies follows the dictates of 
their nature; as for us, we live all together in 
a community. 

| BATCHELOR. - 

How! in community ? Why then you have 
fine towns, and cities with walls, and kings 
who keep a court. [You haye ſhows, con- 
vents, univerſities, libraries, and taverns, have 
you? 

Sav AGE. 

No; but have T not frequently heard it ſaid, 
that in your continent you have Arabians, 
Seythians, who never knew any thing of theſe 
matters, and yet form conſiderable nations ? 
Now, we live like theſe people; neighbouring 
families aſſiſt each other. We inhabit a warm 
climate, aud ſo have very few neceſſities; we 
can eaſily procure ourſelves food; we marry; 
we get children; we bring them up, and then 
we die. Vou ſee this is juſt the ſame as a- 
mongſt you; ſome: fem cęremonies excepted. 1 
* .BATCHELOB. | .. 

- Whye's a y good. Sir, then you are not a a 
vage 2 | 30 | 
| | Sv. P 
1 do not know what you mean by that mn"; 

e 


111 


vage! ee Why 88 is — Wor hs 20 
call a ſavage, is a man of a moroſe unſociable 


diſpoſition, who flics all company. 
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SAVAGE. 
I have told you already that we live together 
in families. 
BATCHELOR. | 
We alſo give the name of Savage, to \ thoſe 
beaſts who are not tamed, but roam wild about 
the foreſts; and from hence we have transfer- 
red that appellation to men who inhabit the 
woods, 
Savace.” | 
I go into the woods ſometimes,” as well as 
vou do to hunt. 


BATCHELOR, 
Pray now, do you think ſometimes. 


SAVAGE, 
It is 'tmpolible to de without ſome fort of 
* f | 
BaTcnatons: SR LE 
I have a great curioſity to know 1 your 
ideas are. What think you of man? as 


SANA. 

Think of him 1 Why, that Wb is a two- 
footed animal, who has the faculty of reaſon- 
ing, ſpeaking, and who, uſes his hands much 
mare dexterouſly than the monkey, I have 
ſeen ſeveral kinds of men, ſome white like 
you, others copper-coloured, like me, and others 
black, like thoſe that wait upon the governor 
of Cayenne. You have a beard, we have none; 
the nezroes have wool, you and I have hair. 
They lay, that in your. more northerly climates 
the inhabitants have white hair, whereas that 


of the Americans is black, This is all I know 
about man, 


1 
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BATCHELOR. | 
But your ſoul, my dear Sir? your ſoul ? * 
notion have you of that? whence comes it? 


what is it? what does it do? how does it act? 


where does it go? 
| SAVAGE. 

I know nothing about all this, deed for 1 

never ſaw the ous. © 
BATCHELOR. 

Apropos ; do a0 think that brutes are ma- 
chines ? 

SAVAGE. 

They appear to me to be organized machines, 
that have ſentiment and memory. 

BATCHELOR. 

Well; and pray now, Mr. Savage, what do 
you think that you, you yourſelf, . ſay, OO 
above thoſe brutes ! 54 | 

SAVAGE, i» | 

The gifts of an infinitely fageror memory; 


a much greater ſhare of ideas; and, as I have 


already told you, a tongue capable of forming 
many more tounds than thoſe of brutes; with 
hands more ready at executing ; and the faculty 
of laughing, which a long-winded' argumen- 
tator always makes me exerciſe.” 

BATCHELOR. | 

But tell me, if you pleaſe, how came you by 
all this ? what is the nature of your mind? how 
does your ſoul animate your body ? do you al- 
ways think * ? is your will free ? 

| SAVAGE, | 

Here are a great number of Wenige you 
afle me, How I came to poſſeſs what God 
has given to man? You might as well aſk me 
how 1 was born? For certainly, ſince I am 


born 
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born a man, I muſt poſſeſs the things that con- 
ſtitute a man in the ſame manner as a tree has 
its bark, roots, and leaves. You would have me 
to know what is the nature of my mind. I did 
not give it to myſelf, and therefore I cannot 
know what it is; and as to how my ſoul ani- 
mates my body, I am as much a ſtranger to 
that too; and, in my opinion, you muſt firſt 
haveſeen the ſprings that put your watch in mo- 
tion before you can tell how it ſhows the hour. 
You aſk me if I always think? No, for ſome- 
times I have half-formed ideas, in the ſame man- 
ner as I ſee objects at a diſtance, confuſedly; 
ſometimes my ideas are much ſtronger, as I can 
diſtinguiſh an object better when it is nearer to 
me; ſometimes I have no ideas at all, as when 
I ſhut my eyes I can fee nothing. Laſtly, you 
aſk me, if my will is free? Here I do not un- 
gerſtand you; theſe are things you are perfectly 
well acquainted with, no doubt; therefore I 
ſhall be glad you will explain them to me, 

# BATCHELOR, 

Yes, yes, I have ſtudied all theſe matters 
thoroughly ; I could talk to you, about them for 
a month together without ceaſing, in ſuch a 
manner as would ſurpaſs your underſtanding. 
But tell me, do you know good and evil, right 
and wrong? do you know which is the beſt 
form of government ? which the beſt worſhip ? 
what is the law of nations ? the common law ? 
the civil law? the canon law? Do you 

-know the names of the firſt man and woman 
who peopled America? Do you know the 
rcaſon why rain falls into the ſea; and why 
you have no beard ? | 
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SAVAGE. 


Upon my word, Sir, you take rather too 


great advantage of the confeſſion I made juſt 
now, that man has a ſuperior memory to the 


brutes ; for I can hardly recolle& the many 


queſtions you have aſked me: you talk of good 


and evil; right and wrong; how I think that 


whatever gives you pleaſure, and does injury to 
no one, is very good and very right; that what 


injures our fellow creatures, and gives us no. 


pleaſure, is abominable ; and what gives us plea- 
ſure, but, at the ſame time, hurts others, may 


be good with reſpect to us for the time; but 
is in itſelf both dangerous to us, and very wrong 


with regard to others, 
BATCHELOR. ; 
And do you live in ſociety with theſe maxims? 
SAVAGE, 

Yes, with our relations and neighbours ; and 
without much pain or vexation, we quietly at- 
tain our hundredth: year; ſome indeed reach to 
an hundred and twenty ; after which our bo- 


dies ſerve to fertilize the earth that has nou» 


riſhed us. 
| 3 | 


You ſeem to me to have a clear underſtand- | 


ing; I would very fain puzzle it. Let us dine 
together, after which we will N me- 
thodically. 


SECOND DIALOGUE. 


Sen. 


1 Find that I have ſwallowed foods that are 
not made for me; notwithſtanding I have a 


good ſtomach, you have made me eat after my 
| hunger 
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ſtomach was ſatified, and drink when I was no 
longer dry. My legs are not ſo firm under me 
as they were before dinner ; my head feels heavy, 
and my ideas are confuſed, I never felt th:s 
dimunition of my faculties in my own-country. 
For my part, I think the more a man puts into 
his body here, the more he takes away from his 
underſtanding. Pray tell me, what is the rea- 
ſon of all this damage and diſorder ? 

BATCHELOR. 

I'll tell you. Ia the firſt place, as to what 
palles in your legs, I know nothing about 
the matter; vou muſt conſult the phyſtcians 
about that; they'll ſatisfy you in a trice. But 
Jam perfectiy well acquainted with how things 
go in your head. Vou muſt know then, that 
the ſoul being confined to no place, has f{ix- 
her ſeat either in the pineal gland, or the 
callous body in the middle of the brain. Ihe 
animal ſpirits that riſe from the ſtomach fly 
up to the ſoul, which they cannot affect, they 
being matter, and ſhe immaterial. Now, as 
neither can act upon the other, thereſore the 
ſoul takes their impreſſion; and, as ſhe is a ſimple 
principle, and conſequently ſubject to no change, 
therefore ſhe ſuffers a change, and becomes heavy 
and dull when we eat too much; and this is 
the reaſon that ſo many great men ſleep after 
dinner, 25 . 

| ; SAVAGE. REED 

What you tell me appears very ingenuous 

and profound; but I ſhould take it as a favour 

if you would explain it to me in ſuch a manner 
as I might comprehend. - 

| BATCHELOR. 
Why, I have told you every thing that 2 
e 
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be ſaid upon this weighty affair; but, to ſatisfy 
you, I will be a little more explicit. Let us 
go ſtep by ſtep.” Firſt, then, do you know that 
this is the beſt of all poſſible worlds? ? 
. | 
How ! is it impoſſible for the infmite Being 
2 a any thing better than what we now 
ee! 7 | 
| „ i ot ns Hop 
Undoubtedly; for nothing can be better 
than what we ſee. It is true, indeed, that 
mankind rob and murder each other ; but they 
all the while extol equity, and moderation. Se- 
veral years ago they maſſacred about twelve 
millions of your Americans; but then it was to 
make the reſt more reaſonable. A famous cal- 
culator has proved, that from a certain war of 
Troy, which you know nothing of, to the lat 
war in North America, which you do know 
ſomething of, there have been killed in, pitched 
battles no leſs than 555650000 men, without 
reckoning young children and women buried 
under the ruins of cities and towns, which hay 
been ſet on fire ; but this was all for the go 
of community: four or five thouſand dreadſul 
maladies, to which mankind are ſubject, teach 
us the true value of health; and the crimes 
that cover the face of the earth, greatly enhance 
the merit of religious men, of which J am ones 
you ſee that every thing goes in the beſt man- 
neripalkide, at leafs 25.20 Mes... ani 5 drhietnn 
| Now things could never be in. this ſtate of 
perfection, if the ſoul was not placed in the pi- 
neal gland. For — But let me take you 
along with me in the argument. Let us go 


Kep by ſtep. What notion have yau of laws, 
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and of the rule of right and wrong ; of the 12 

Lali, as Plato calls it? | 
SAVAGE. © 

Well, but my good Sir, while 5 you talk of 
420 0 ſtep by ſtep, you ſpeak to me of an hun- 

d different things at a time. 

BATCHELOR. 35 

Every one converſes in this manner. But 

tell me who made the laws in your ee 
4 SAVAGE. 

The Public good. 

Barcnzzon. 

That word public good, means 2 great deal. 
We have not any ſo expreffive ; pray, in what 
tenſe do you underſtand it ? 

SAVAGE. | 

I underſtand by it, that - thoſe who have a 


| len of cocoa trees or maize, have fordid= 


gen others to meddle with them; and that thoſe 
ho had them not, are obliged to work, in or- 
der to have a right to eat part of them. Every 
thing that I have ſeen, either in your country 
or my own, teaches me that there can be no 
other ſpirit of the laws. 
- BATCHELOR. 
But as to women, Mr. Savage, women? 
SAVAGE, 
As to women, they pleaſe me 8850 they are 
hand ſome and ſweet-tempered : I prize them 
even before our cocoa-trees ; they are a fruit 


Which we are, not willing to have plucked by 


any but ourſelves. A man has no ore right 
to take my wife ſrom me than to take my 
child. Hqwever, I have heard it ſaid; that there 
are people who will fuffer this; they have it 


ertainly in their will; every one may da what 
He pleaſes with his own property. 
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a BATCHELOR, | 

But as to ſucceſſors, legatees, heirs, and col- 
lateral kindred? dd 1 
4 "2995 "wt SAVAGE, W „„ 

Every one muſt have a ſucceſſor. I can no 
longer poſle's my field, when I am buried in it; 
J leave it to my ſon; if I have two, I divide it 
equally between them. I hear that among you 
Europeans, there are ſeveral nations where the 
law gives the whole to the eldeſt child, and no- 
thing to the younger. It muſt have been ſordid 
incereſt that dedicated ſuch unequal and ridicu- 
lous laws: I ſuppole either the elder children 
made it themſelves, or their fathers, who were 
willing they ſhould have the preheminence. 

BATCHELOR. , 
What body of laws appear to you the beſt 2 
| SAVAGE, | 
Thoſe inavhich the intereſts of mankind, 
muy fellow-creatures, have been moſt con- 
$uited. = 
BATCHELOR. 
And where are ſuch laws to be found ? 
SAVAGE. 
In no place that I bave ever heard of. 
BATCHELOR, 

You muſt tell me from whence the inhabi- 
tants of your country firſt came? who dS you 
think firſt peopled America ? 

$2120 SAVAGE. 

God - whom elſe ſhould we think? 

IH BATCHELOR. 
That is no anſwer. I aſk you from what 
country your people firſt came ? 
_ - SAVAGE, | 
From the ſame country where our trees © ume; 
. really 
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really the Europeans appear to me a very plea- 
fant kind of people, to pretend that we can 
Have nothing without them : we have juſt. as 
much reaſon to ſuppoſe ourfelves your anceſ- 
tors, as you have to imagine yourſelves ours. 
BATCHELOR. 
You are an obſtinate little ſavage! 
| SAVAGE. 
You' a very babbling batchelor. 
BATCHELOR. 

But hearkye, Mr. Savage, one word more 
with you, tf you pleaſe. Do you think it right in 
Guiana to put thoſe to death who are not of 
the ſame opinion with yourſelves? | 

"SAVAGE. 

\pdoubſedly, provided . eat them after 

wards. 
BATCHELOR, 

Now you are joking, What do you think 

of the conſtitution ? by 
SAVAGE. | 
Vour ſervant. 
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MISCELLANIOUS PIECES. 


REMARK 8 
| We | 
Mr. PascaLl's THOUGHTS. 


F OU have here the remarks which I made 
ſome time ſince on Mr. Paſcal's thonghts. 
Let me deſire you however not to compare me 
on this occaſion to Hezekiah, who was for hav- 
ing all the works of Soloman burnt. I have a 
profound reſpe& for Mr. Paſcal's genius and elo- 
| „ but this reſpe& ſerves to convince me 
that he himſelf would have corrected many of 
thoſe thoughts which he occaſionally committed 
to paper, with an intention of examining them 
afterwards, and at the fame time that I combat 
his opinions, I admire his genius. 
It appears to me that Mr. Paſcal's' deſign in 
general was to exhibit mankind in an odious 
light. He exacts the uttermoſt efforts of his pen, 
to make us all appear a wicked and wretched ſet 
of beings. He writes againſt the human ſpecies, 
in much the ſame ſtrain as he wrote againſt the 
Jeſuits. He aſcribes to the eſſence of our nature 
things that are peculiar to ſome men only, and 
with all imaginable eloquence abuſes the whole 
race of mankind. I ſhall be ſo bold to defend 
my fellow creatures againſt the invectives or 
this ſublime Miſanthropiſt. I will venture to 
affirm, that we are neither ſo wretched nor ſo 
wicked as he declares us to be. I am likewiſe i 
fuly perſuaded, that Had he; in the book he pro- 
* B 2 poſed 
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poſed to write, carried into execution the plan 
laid down by him in his thoughts, it would have 
been a work full of eloquent falſe reaſvnings and 
untruths, reduced in a wonderfu} manner. I 
even think that the great number of books, which 
have been written of late years to prave the 
truth of the Chriſtian religion, fo far from edefy- 
ing the reader, will be found ſo many ſtumbling 
blocks. Do theſe authors pretend to know more 
of this matter than Chriſt and his apoſtles ? 

This is like propping up an oak with reeds to pre- 

vent it from falling, tho' the latter may very 

fafely be rooted up without prejudicing the oak 

in any manner. | 6 

J have ſelected ſome of Paſcal's thoughts at 
diſcretion, and annexed my remarks or anſwers to 
each of them. 

And here it cannot be too often repeated, that 
it is the height of abſurdity, and malice, to make 
a party affair of this examination. I acknowledge 
no party but that of truth: I am of opinion 
that it is an undoubted truth, that it is not. the 
buſineſs of Metaphyſics to prove the truth of 
the Chriſtian religion, and that reaſon is as 
much inferior to faith, as the finite is to the in- 
finite. Here we are to conſult only reaſon, and 
that is a thing of ſo little conſequence, that it is 
not worth the trouble of contending about, 


I. ThovGHr. | 
« The greatneſs and miſery of man are ſo viſi- 
<« ble, that true religion muſt neceſſarily have 
taught us, that theſe are inherently in him, ſo 
mighty a principle of greatneſs, and at the ſame 
* time ſome mighty principle of miſery, for true 
« religion cannot but be perſectiyacquainted with 


* 


* 
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« our nature, by which I mean, that it mult 
« know the utmoſt extent of its greatneſs and 
& miſery, and the reaſon of both: ſrom true re- 
« ligion likewiſe we muſt learn the reaſon of 
« thoſe aſtoniſhing contraireties which are found 


„ on that occaſion.” 


1. This way of reaſoning ſeems falſe and dan- 
gerous, for the fable of Prometheus and Pandora, 


the Androgyni of Plato, and the tenets of the 
antient Egyptians, and of Zoroafter, would ac- 


count as well for thoſe apparent contrarieties : 
the Chriſtian religion would remain true, even 
tho' no perion ſhould draw thoſe ingenius conclu- 
fions from ir, which can ſerve only to ſhew 
the brilliant imagination of thoſe who favour 
them : to eſtabliſh the truth of a religion, it is 
neceffary it ſhould be revealed, without explain- 
ing to us the reaſon of theſe ſuppoſed contrarie- 
ties, and we are no more to expect Metaphyſical 
lights from it than Aſtronomical ones. 


lit eek: l The cir 4 . 
Loet us examine on this head, all the known 
s religions in the world, and then we ſhall ſee 
«© if there is any other ſince that of Chriſtianity 
capable of ſatisfying us herein. Will it be 
< taught by the philoſophers, who propoſe to us 
<< as the only good, the inherent in our- 


<< ſelves? But is this true good? Will this be 


found a remedy to our evils ?” 

2. The philoſophers never taught a religion, 
and their philoſophy was not the ſubject to be 
combatted. No philoſopher ever pretended to 
be inſpired by the Almighty, for had he done 
this he would no longer have acted in the charac- 
ter of a — that of a prophet. The 
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6 REMARKS, r. 

queſtion is not to enquire, whether Jeſus Chrift 
ought to be preferr'd to Ariſtotle, but to prove 
that the religion of the former is the true one, 
and that thoſe of Mahomet, Zoroaſter, Confuſius, 
Hermes, and every other are falſe. It is not true 
that the philoſophers have propoſed to us as the 


only good, the good inherent within us. Read 


Plato, Marcus, Auielius, and Epictetus, you will 
find they endeavour to inſpire us with a defire of 
meriting a re-union with the divine Eflence, from 
whence we originally ſprung. 


III. | 

And yet without this myſtery, which is of all 
© others the moſt incomprehenſible, we are in- 
« comprehenſible to ourſelves. The knot of our 
% condition has all its turns, and plies in the 
« abyſs of original fins ; inſomuch that man is 
« incomprehenſible without this myſtery, than 

« this myſtery is incomprehenſible to man.? 
3. What an unaccountable way of reaſoning 
this ! man is incomprehenſible without this in- 
comprehenfible myitery ? Certainly it is enough 
to be wholly ignorant of our origin, without ge- 
ing about to explain it by a thing we know noth- 
ing of: we are wholly in the dark, as to the 
manner in which man comes into the world, how 
he grows, how he performs the various func- 
tions of life, and how his members are made to 
act ſubſervient to his will. How ſhould I be 
looked upon if I went about to explain theſe ob- 
ſcurities by an unintelligible ſyſtem ? Would it 
not be better to confeſs I know nothing of the 
matter? A myſtery never was the explanation of 
any thing, it is ſomething divine and wholly in- 

explicable in itſelf. Slick 6 Wo ans 
1 What 


— 
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What anſwer would Mr. Paſcal have made to 

any who ſhould have ſpoke to him in this man- 
ner? I know that the myſtery of original fin is 
the object of faith, not of reaſon. I very well con- 
ceive without a myſtery what man is; I perceive 
that he comes into the world like other animals; 
that women of the moſt delicate conſtitutions have 
the hardeſt labours; that women and the females 
among brutes ſometimesloſe their lives in bring- 
ing forth ; that ſometimes the organs of young 
children are ſo unhappily form'd, that they re- 
main deprived of one or more of their ſenſes, void 
of the enjoyment of the rational faculties; that 
thoſe whoſe paſſions are moſt lively are found to 
have the leaſt conſtructed organs ; that the prin- 
eiple of ſelf love is equally predominant in all men, 
and that they ſtand in no leſs need of them than 
of the free ſenſes ; that God inſpired us with this 
principle of ſelf love for the preſervation of our 
being, and gave his religion to govern this ſelf love; 
that our ideas are juſt or inconſiſtent, clear or 
dark, according to the ftrength or weakneſs of 
our organs, or in proportion to our prejudices 3 
that we depend entirely on the air that ſurrounds 
us and the food we eat ; and that there is nothing 
inconſiſtent nor contradictory in all this. 

Man is not ſuch a riddle as you may figure him 
to yourſelf to be, merely to have the pleaſure of 
ſolving it. Man appears to hold his due place in 

the ſcale of beings, ſuperior to brutes, whom he 
reſembles with regard to the organs, but inferior 
to other beings, to whom he very poſlibly may 
bear a reſemblance with reſpect to thought. 
Man is like every thing elſe we ſee round us, a 
compoſition in which good and evil, pleaſures and 
pains, are found. —— paſſions to excite him 
4. to 
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action, and reaſon to direct thoſe actions. It 


man was perfect he would be God; and thoſe 


contraricties which you call contradictions, are ſo 
many neceſſary ingredients to the compoſitiqn of 
man, whois like every thing elſe in nature, juſt 
what he ought to be. Thus might reaſon argue, 
it is therefore not reaſon that teaches man the face 
of human nature, and it is to faith only we 
ought to have recourſe. 
IV. 

Let us follow our own impulſes, turn our eyes 
« inward, and ſee whether we do not therein 
find the living characteriſticks of thoſe two na- 


' ©. tures. 


It is impoſſible for ſo great a number of con- 


c traditions to be found united in one and the 


« ſame ſubject, | 

Ihe duplicity in man is ſo evident, that ſome 
have thence been reduced to think that we are 
© informed with two fouls, imagining it impoſ- 
& ſible for one ſingle ſubjet to exhibit ſuch 
e ſtrange and ſudden varieties, and to 


change in an inſtant from the higheſt degree 


aof preſumption to the moſt abject ſtate of de- 
c pendency.” | 

4. T his thought, as well as ſome others, is taken 
entirely from Montague, and is to be found 
in the chapter of the inconſtancy of human ac- 


tions. But the wiſe Montague argues like a man 


who has ſome doubt. This diverſity in our 
wills is not ſo many contradictions in nature, 
and man is not a ſingle ſubject. He conſiſts of 


an inumerable multitude of organs. If only 


one of theſe be ever ſo little out of order, it mult 


neceſſarily change all the impreſſions made on 


the 


* "HEE 


the brain, and the animal muſt be informed 
with new thoughts, and a new will. * Tis very 
certain that we are ſometimes dejected with ſor- 
row, and at others elated with pride, and this 
muſt neceſſarily be the caſe when we are in op- 
polite ſituations. An animal who is fed and 
fondled by his maſter, and another who is put to 
a lingering death, for anatomical purpoſes feel very 
different ſenſations. Tis the ſame with regard to 
us, and that difference which is found in man is 
ſo far from being contradictory, that it would be 
contradictory were it no: to be found. Thoſe 
madmen who aſſerted we had two ſouls, might 
with equal reaſon have given us thirty or forty 
for that man whoſe ſpirits are ſtrongly agitated, 
has ſometimes thirty or forty ideas of the fame 
thing, and muſt neceſlarily have ſuch ideas ac- 
cording to the different faces under which that 
object appears to him. This pretended duplicity 
in man is an idea equally abſurd and metaphyſi- 
cal. And it might with as much juſtice be aſ- 
ſerted, that the dog who fawns and bites is 
double; that the mirrour which repreſent diffe- 
rent objects is double; and that the tree which at 
one time is tufted with leaves, and at another pre- 
ſents only naked branches to the view, is alſo 
double. l own indeed that man is incomprehen- 
ſible, but the whole of nature is fo likewiſe ; and 
we do not find a greater number of contradic- 
tions in man, then in the reſt of the creation. 


V. 


«© The not laying a wager that God exiſts, is 
* laying that he does not exiſt : which fide will 
<< you take? Let us weigh the loſs and gain, in 
«« believing that God 1 If you win you win 


„ all 


. 
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« all; if you loſe you loſe nothing: lay there- 
<< fore without the leaſt heſitation that he exiſts. 
« Yes, I muſt lay; but] poffibly hazard too great 
% a ftake. Let us ſee, ſince there is an equal 
chance whether you win or loſe, if you were 
to ſtake one life againſt two, you ſurely might 
venture the wager.” _ 
5. It is a very falſe aſſertion, that the not laying 
a wager that God exiſts, is laying that he does 
not exiſt : for certainly that man whoſe mind 
is in a ſtate of doubt, and is defirous of being in- 
formed, aſſuredly does not lay on either ſide; 
moreover this article is really indecent and child- 
iſh: the idea of gaming, of loſing and winning, 
is quite unſuitable to the dignity of the ſubject: 
farther, the intereſt I have to believe a thing is no 
proof that ſuch a thing exifts. If you ſhould 
promiſe me the empire of the world, provided I 
would believe you was in the right, I ſhould un- 
doubtedly, upon that offer being made, very rea- 
dily agree that you might be in the right, but 
I cannot believe this till you have proved it to 
me. The firſt ſtep you ſhould take (might one 
- fay to Mr. Paſcal) would be to convince my rea- 
ſon ; *tis doubtleſs my intereſt to believe that 
there is a God, but if, according to the ſyſtem, 
God came but for ſo very few, it the number of 
the ele& is fo alarmingly ſmall ; and if I am un- 
able, from my own impulſe, to do any thing, be ſo 
good as to tell me what intereſt I can have in be- 
ieving you? Is it not viſibly my intereſt to believe 
the direct contrary ? With what face can you talk 
to me of infinite bliſs, to which ſcarce one man 
among a million has the leaſt claim? Would 
you really convince me you muſt take a different 
courſe, and not at one time talk to me of gaming, 


ſtaking 
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ſtaking heads or tails; and at another terrif 
me by ſcattering thorns up and down the pat 
which I ought and am determined to walk in; 
your reaſoning ſerves only to make men atheiſts, 
did not all nature proclaim the exiſtence of a God, 
in a manner as forciable as thoſe. ſubtilties are 
—_— | 


| VI. | 
« When I reflect on theblindneſs and miſery of 


& man, and the aſtoniſhing contrarieties which 
« diſcover themſelves in his nature; and when I 
c hehold the whole univerſe dumb, and man left 
© to himſelf deſtitute of lights, and wandering as 
ce jt were in the work of the univerſe, without 
« knowing who placed him there, what he is 
cc ſent to do, or what will become of him after 
<< death, I ſtart with horror, like a man, who 


having been carried in his ſleep into a frightful 


c deſert iſland, awakes and knows not were he is, 


<« nor how he can get out of this ſtrange place, 


cc to which he has been tranſported : on conſi- 


« dering all this, I wonder that mankind are not 


c ſciz'd with deſpair every time they reflect on the 
4 wretchedneſs of their condition.” | 
6. Whilſt I was peruſing this reflection I read 
a letter from a friend, who lives in a far diſtant 
country, who writes me thus: * 55 


I am at this time exactly the ſame as when 
you left me, neither gayer nor more dejected; 


neither richer nor poorer ; I enjoy a perfect ſtate 
of health, and am bleſt with every thing that 
| can 


-+ 


Fw . ® TW 


6 


* He has fince been ambaſſador, and is now raiſed to a 


very high rank in life. I have hisoriginal letter, which was 
written in 1728, ſtill by me. 
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% 


can make life agrecable ; undiſturbed by love, 
avarice, by ambition, or envy ; and i think 0 
long as theſe things laſt, I may continue to pro- 
nounce myſelf a very happy man.” YER” 
Many men are as happy as the writer of this 
letter. *Tis with man as with the brute creature. 
One dog ſhall eat and lie with his miſtreſs, another 
ſhall be deſtin'd to turn the ſpit and is equally 
happy, a third runs mad and is knock'd on the 
head. For my part, when I take a view of Lon- 
don or Paris, I ſee no cauſe for the violent de- 
ſpair mentioned by Mr Paſcal. I ſee a city which 
bears not the leaſt reſemblance to a deſert iſland, 
but on the contrary, a populousrich and well go- 
verned place, where mankind are as happy as it 
is conſiſtent with their nature to be. hat 
man in his ſenſes would ſink in deſpair becauſe 
he does not know the nato re of his own thoughts, 
that he is acquainted with only a few of the 
qualities of matter, or becauſe that God has not 
revealed to him all his ſecrets ? He might as 
juſtly deſpond becauſe he has not four feet and a 
pair of bon : why ſhould any one go about to 
make us refle& on our being with horror? Our 
exiſtence is not ſo wretched as ſome perſons 
would make us believe it to be. To conſider the 
univerſe as a dreary dungeon, and all mankind as 
ſo manycondemn'd wretches carrying to execu- 
tion, is the idea of a mad euthſiaſt: to ſuppoſe the 
world to be a ſcene of delight, wherein nothin 
but pleaſures are to he found, is the dream of a Sy- 
barite : but to conclude that the world, mankind, 
and the brute creation, are juſt what they ought 
to be, is, inmy opinion, thinking like a wiſe man. 


VII, 


REMA AS . 
VII. | 


&« The Jews imagine that God will not foreve 
ce leave other nations involved in this darkneſs, 
that adeliverer for all mankind will come; that 
<« they are ſent into the world to proclaim him; 
<« that they were created purpoſely to be the he- 
ce rald of that mighty event, and to call upon 

all nations to unite with them in expectni 

& ſuch a deliverer.“ 
7. The Jews have always been in expectation 
of a deliverer, but then he is a deliverer with re- 

ard to them, and not for us; they expected 
Neſfah, who is to bring the Chriſtians in ſub- 
jection to the Jews ; whereas we expect a Meſſiah, 
who is one day to unite the Jews with the Chriſ- 
tiens. Their notions on this head are directly 
oppoſite to thoſe entertained by us. 


VIII. 
« The law by which this people is governed, is 
in all reſpects the moſt antient and moſt per- 
fect in the world, and the only one which has 
ever been obſerved in a ſociety or ſtate with- 
cout interruption, This Philo Judæus ſhews 
in ſeveral places, as does Joſephus admirably 
well in bis writings 2gainſt Appian, wherein 
<< he proves its antiquites to be {> very remote, 
that even the word law was not known in the 
© molt antient governments till above a thou- 
fand years afteswards; fo that Homer, who 
4 mentions ſo many nations, has never oncemen- 
tioned the word. We may caſily judge of the 
perfection of this law from the bare peruſal of 
it; it appearing that all things are there at- 
tended to withſuch a depth of wiſdom, equity, 
and judgment, that che moſt antient Greek 
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“ and Roman lawgivers, having ſome know- 
& ledge of the ſyſtem in queſtion, borrowed their 
„ principle laws from it, as appears from the 
tc lau of the 12 tables, and from the other evi- 
dences exhibited by Joſephus on that occaſion.“ 


8. Nothing can be more falſe than to aſſert, 
that the Jewiſh law is the moſt antient; ſince the 
Jews, before the time of Moſes, their lawgiver, 
lived in Egypt, a ny the moſt renown'd of 
any in the univerſe for its laws; whichwere ſowiſe, 
that kings were ſaid to be judged by them after 
death. It is no leſs falſe, that the word law was 
not knowntill after Homer's time, ſince this poet 
expreſly mentions thelaws of Minos in his Ody- 
ſey; and moreover the word law is found in He- 
ſiod; but admitting this word not to have been 
ſpecified in either of theſe authors, that would be 
nothing to the purpoſe. There were antient 
kingdoms, there were kings andjudges, and con- 


ſequently there were laws, Thoſe of the Chineſe 


are far prior, in point of antiquity, to thoſe of 
Moſes. 

It is equally untrue, that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans formed ſome laws from the Jews. This 
could not be in the infancy of the Roman com- 
monwealth, it not being poſſible for them to be 
then acquainted with the Jews, nor could it be 
during its floriſhing ſtate ; for at that time they 
held theſe Barbarians in the utmoſt contempt, as 
was well known to the whole world. Obſerve 
how Cicero treats them in ſpeaking of the tak- 
ing of Jeruſalem by Pompey. Philo himſelf ac- 
knowledges, that before the tranſlation of the 
Septuagint their writings were wholly uuknown 
to other nations. | 12 


RE MAR K 8, Ce. 15 
The ſincerity of theſe people is admirable 
« they preſerve with the utmoſt care and affec 
e tion, the book wherein Moſes tells themtha 
cc they have always behaved ungratefully towards 
« God, and that he knows they will be ſtill 
& more ungrateful after his death; but that he 
« appeals to heaven and earth whether he had 
« not reproached them ſufficiently for it. Finally, 
that God, incenſed at their tranſgreſſions, will 
& diſperſe and ſcatter them among all nations. 


That as they had provoked him to jealouſy by 


t ſerving Gods that are no Gods, he alſo will pro- 
© yoke them by calling a people who were not 
„his people. Nevertheleſs the Jews preſerve, at 
e the hazard of their lives, this book, which re- 
6 flets ſo much diſhonour on them in every 
<< reſpect ; an inſtance of ſincerity that is not to 
© be parallel'd nor can its root be in nature.“ 


9. Inſtances of this ſincerity are to be met 


with every where, and it has its root wholly in 
nature. 'The pride of every Jewiſh individual 
prompts him to believe that he does not owe his 
deſtruction to his deteſtable politicks, his igno- 
rance of the polite arts, and his unciviliz'd diſpo- 
ſition, but that it is the wrath of God that pu- 
niſhes him. He feels a pleaſure in the reflection, 
that no leſs then morality were neceſſary before 
he could be humbled, and that his nation, tho? 
puniſhed by the Almighty, is {ti!l his darling 
me. | | 
Should a preacher go up into the pulpit, and 
addreſs his French congregation in the following 
manner: You are a parcel of cowardly igno- 
rant fellows, and were beat at Hochſtet and Ra- 
Bullies, merely becauſe you did not know how 
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o make a proper defence.” The preacher, I ſay, 
would get his brains beat out. But if, inſtead 
of ſo ill adviſed an harangue, he was to ſpeak thus: 
& You are Catholicks, and as ſuch beloved by 
heaven. The enormity. of your fins had drawn 
down upon you the wrath of God, who therefore 
gave you up to the hereticks at the battles of 

ochitet and Ramillies ; but when you turned 
again to the Lord he bleſſed your courage at De- 
maen.“ Such a ſpeech would win him the affec- 
tions of his auditors, 


X. 


e Tf there is a God, he only is to be loved, and 


« not the creatures.” 


10. It is the duty of man to love, and that 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs, the creatures : it is 
incumbent on him to love his country, his wife, 
and his children, and this love is fo inherent that 
the Almighty forces a man in ſpite of himſelf to 
love them. To argue upon contrary principles, 
would anſwer no other purpoſe than to make 
men brutal and inhuman: a clear evidence of the 
truths of this aſſertion we have in Mr. Paſcal 
himſelf, who, by making a bad uſe of this princi- 
ple, treated his ſiſter with great harſnneſs, and 
rejected her tender offers of ſervice, leaft he 
ſhould appear to love a creature: this ancedote is 
found in the hiſtory of his life. If ſuch was the 
uſe to be made of this principle, What would be- 
come of human ſociety? | 


XI. 


« We are born unjuſt, every man thinking only 
„ how to gratify himſelf, a circumſtance which 
& claſhes with order in general. Man ſhould di- 

Cc: | rect 


REMARKS, Oc. 17 


1 rect his views to the general good, and ſelf af- 
«« fetion is the ſame of all the diforders which 
« ariſe in war, polity, and oeconomy, &c.“ 


11. This is agreeable to order in general. It 
would be as impoſſible for a ſociety to be found- 
ed and ſupport itſelf without ſelf-love, as for a 
perſon to attempt to get children without the 
defire of coition, or to nouriſh his body with 
food when he has no appetite. Tt is the love 
of ourſelves that aids the love of others; it is by 
our mutual wants that we become uſeful to the 
reſt of mankind. This is the foundation of all 
commerce, the bond which unites men eternally 
to each other, and without it not a fingle art 
would have been wanted, nor a ſociety even of 
ten perſons founded. This felt-love, with which 
nature has inſpired every animal, makes him pay 
a regard to that of others. The law directs this 
principal, and religion refines it. God might, 
indeed, if he had thought proper, have formed 
creatures whoſe only object ſhould be the good 
of others. Had this been the caſe, merchants 
would have traded to the Indies merely from a 
charitable deſire of ſupplying the wants of others, 
and the maſon would have ſawed ftone with no 
other view but to ſerve his neighbour. But 
God has ſeen fit to order things after a different 
manner: therefore let us not accuſe the inſtinct 
which he has given us, but apply it to the ſeve- 
ral uſes which he has directet. | 


12. The hidden ſenſe of the prophecy could 


not lead men into error, and none but a people, 


ſo entirely carnal minded could have miſtaken 
the ſenſe of them. | 
Far 
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18 REMARKS, Oc. 


For where an abundance of bleſſings were 
promiſed, what beſides their own luſts could 
have determined them to apply theſe to the good 
things of this world, inſtead of thoſe more du- 
rable ones hereafter ? | 

Would it have been poſſible for the moſt ſa- 
gacious people in the world to have underſtood 


them otherwiſe ? They were ſlaves to the Ro- 


mans; they expected a redeemer, by whoſe help 
they were to become victorious, and who was 
to make Jeruſalem formidable throughout the 
world. How was it poſſible for them, with the 
eye of .reaſon only, to ſee that conqueror and 
that monarch in Chriſt, whom they beheld with 
their bodily eyes poor and crucihed? How could 
they underſtand by the name of their chief city, 
a heavenly — ſince the immortality of 
the ſoul is not once mentioned in the decalogue? 
How could a people, who adhered fo ſcrupulouſly 
to their law, diſcover, without the help of ſuper- 
natural light, in the prophecies which were not 
their law, a God concealed beneath the form of 
a circumciſed Jew, whoſe new religion deſtroyed. 
and fet in the moſt deſpicable light circumciſion 
and the ſabbath, the ſacred foundations on which 
the Jewiſh law is built? Had Mr. Paſcal him- 
ſelf been born a Jew, he would, he muſt have 
fallen into the ſame errors. Once again let me 
repeat it: It is our duty to-worſhip God, with- 
out attempting to pierce through the veil which 


hide his myſteries from us. 


XIII. 
The time of Chriſt's firſt coming is foretold, 
6 but that of his ſecond coming is not, and for 
"oy this 


concerning it. 


RE MAR R 8, C. 19 
cc this reaſon, becauſe the firſt was to be private, 


6 but the ſecond was ordained to be ſo open and 
6 conſpicuous, that even his enemies might be 
& compelled to acknowlege him. 


13. The time of Chriſt's ſecond comin was 
foretold more clearly than even the firſt. I ſup- 


poſe Mr. Paſcal forgot that Chrift, in the twenty- 
firſt chapter of St. Luke's Goſpel, declares him- 
ſelf thus: 2 SAY 
And when ye ſhall ſee Jeruſalem encom- 
paſſed with armies, then know that the deſola- 
tion thereof is nigh.—And there ſhall be ſigns 
in the ſun, and in the moon, and in the ſtars 
and upon the earth diſtreſs of nations, with per- 
plexity, the ſeas and the waves roaring, For 
the powers of heaven will be ſhaken, —And 
then they ſhall ſee the fon of man coming in a 
cloud, with power and great glory.” | 
What clearer prophecy can we have with re- 
gard to Chriſt's ſecond coming? But if this be 
an event that is yet to come, it would argue 
great preſumption in us to enquire of Providence 
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„The Meſſiah, in opinion of the carnal Jews, 
is to be a powerful temporal prince, hereas 
the carnal Chriſtians; think he is come to re · 
leaſe us from our love to God, and to give us 
*« ſacraments which, without our concurrence, 
& ſhall operate all-powerfully upon us; but nei- 
64. ligion.” fe... 18134 
14. This article is rather a ſatyrical fling than 
2 Chriſtian reflection. It is plain, that the Je- 
ſuits are levelled at here: but what Jeſuit was 
4 4B 8 over 


< ther of theſe is the Chriſtian or Jewiſh re- 
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ever known to aſſert, that Chriſt came into the 
world to releaſe from our love to God? The 
controverſy concerning the love of God is a 
mere conteſt about words, like moſt of thefe 
ſcuribifical quarrels, whence ſuch ftrong animo- 
ſities, ſuch fatal calamities have ſprung. There 
is alſo another defect in this article; I mean, the 
author's ſuppoſing, that the expectation of a 
Meſnah was conſidered by the Jews as an article 
of their religion; whereas it was only a conſo- 
latory reflection, in which they indulge them- 
ſelves. The Jews hoped for a deliverer to come, 
but then they were not obliged to. believe this 
as an article of faith. There whole religion was 
compriſed in the book of the law, and the pro- 
phets were never conſidered by them as law- 
givers. 1 . r e EA eck © 
C To examine the prophets with effect we 
& muft underſtand them: for if we believe they 
< have but one meaning, it is certain the Meſ- 
« ſiah is not yet come; but if they have two 
« meanings, he certainly came in Chriſt Jeſus.” 
15. The Chrittian religion, which is founded 
on truth itſelf, does not ſtand in need of doubt- 
ful proof or evidences ; but if any circumſtance 
is capable of ſhaking the foundation of that 
holy, that rational religion, it is this opinion of 
Mr. Paſcal. He aſſerts, that every part of the 
ſcripture bears a double meaning; but a perſon 
who ſhould be ſo unhappy to be an unbeliever, 
might argue this with him. A perſon-who de- 
livers himſelf in terms that bear a double inter- 
pretation, muſt have an intention to impoſe upon 
us, and ſuch double dealing is puniſhable 15 the 
Ws. 
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laws, How, therefore, can you, without bluſh- 
ing, admit thoſe very things in God, for which 
mankind are adjudged infamous, and are puniſh- 
ed. Nay, in how contemptible a light do you 
conſider, with what indignation do you treat the 
oracles of the Heathens, merely on account of 
their being always ſuſceptible of a double inter- 
pretation If a prophecy is accomplithed in its 
literal ſenſe, will you take upon you to aſſert 
that ſuch prophecy is falſe, becauſe it is verified 
only as to the letter, and will not anſwer in the 
myſtical ſenſe that may be affixed to it? Cer- 
tainly you could not, without being guilty of 
great abſurdity, How then can a prophecy, 
which never has been really accompliſhed, be- 
come true in a myſtical ſenſe? Or will you ſay, 


that you cannot make it falſe if it is true, but 
that if it is falſe you can make it true? . This 


is certainly very ænigmatical, and after all we 
ſhall find it beſt to abide by faith in theſe matters, 
as the ſureſt way of ending the diſpute. . 


XVI. 


The infinite diſtance between the body and 
<« ſpirit, points out the infinitely more infinite 


<< diſtance between ſpirit and love, this latter be- 


„ing ſupernatural.” be d e 
16. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe Mr. Paſcal 


would never have introduced ſuch confuſed ſtuff 


into his work, had he taken the pains or leiſure 
neceſſary to compoſe it. . 
e nn 
_ « Such particulars as are moſt apparently weak, 
« are found to have great ſtrength by thoſe who 
« conſider things in a proper light: for in- 
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<« ſtance, the two Furz! ies given us by St; 
Matthew and St. Luke. t is evident this was 
not done by confederacy.” 


17. The editors of Paſcal's thoughts ounhe 
undoubtedly to have ſuppreſſed this reflection, 
the bare explanation of which will perhaps be 
of prejudice to religion. Of what uſe can it be 
to declare thoſe genealogies, which are funda- 
mental points of the Chriftian religion, claſh 
with each other, unleſs a method be at the ſame 
time pointed out to reconcile them? An anti- 
dote ſhould have been adminiſtred at the ſame 
time with the poiſon. What ſhould we think 
of a lawyer who was to ſay, My client contra- 
dicts himſelf, but theſe apparent weakneſſes will 
be found of great ſtrength by thoſe who conſi- 
der things in their proper light? Or what opi- 
nion ſhould we entertain of two witneſſes, 
whoſe depoſitions contradict each other ? Should. 
we not be apt to ſay, You do not agree in — 
evidence, but certainly one of you is miſtaken ? 

XVIII. 
<< Let no one, therefore, reproach us with want 
« of light, ſince we make profeſſion of it; but 
< let them acknowledge the truth of religion, 
ec even in the obſcurity of it, and in that indif- 
<< ference which we ſhew with regard to Bains p 
light into it.“ | 


18. What odd FE LH PA af —_ 
here brought us by Mr. Paſcal? What — 
are the characteriſtics of falſehood? Can it be 
enough for a man, deſirous of being believed, to 
ay, 1 am obſcure, I am unintelligible? It 

nn, GH more een to offer may 


Fe 3 38 58 v7 
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the light of faith to the eye, in the room of 
ſuch abſtruſe ſtrokes of erudition. 


| XIX. 8 

& Tf there was but one religion, God would 
be too manifeſt.” _ 5 | 
19. How! do you fay, that if there was but 
one religion, God would be too manifeſt? You 
ſurely forget that you tell us in every. page, that 
the time will come, when there will be but one 
religion. According to your reaſoning, God 

will then be too manifeſt. 


« I affirm, that the Jewiſh religion did not 


ce conſiſt in any of theſe things, but only in the 
ce law of God, and that God rejected and con- 
« demned all other things,” | 


20. What! did God reject and condemn all 
thoſe things, the performance of which he 
himſelf had ſo ſtrictly and particularly en- 
joined the Jews? Would it not be rather 
more juſt to aſſert, that the law of Moſes conſiſt- 
ed in love, and was life? The reducing all 
things to the law of God, argues not ſo much a 
love for God, as the hatred which every Janſaniſt 
bears to his Moliniſt neighbour. - i 


<« The moſt important act in life is the choice 


6 of a trade, and yet chance generally deter- 


mines on this occaſion. Cuſtom. makes ſol- 

„ diers, bricklayers, and the like.“ ve 
21. How ſhould ſoldiers, bricklayers, and me- 

chanics in general be governed, but by the thi 


3. 


we call chance or-cuſtom? It is oniy in the ts 
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of genius that we find a ſelf- impulſe, but as to 
thoſe trades or profeſſions which all men are 
capable of exerciſing, it is not only juſt but na- 
tural, that cuſtom ſhould determine on thoſe 
occaſions. | | 


XXII. 


Let every man examine his own thoughts, 
& and he will find that they are always buſied 
« on things paſt, and on thoſe to come. We 
c ſcarce ever reflect on the preſent; and if we 
c ever do reflect on it, it is only with a view to 
& borrow light therefrom, in order for our diſ- 
c poſal of futurity. The preſent is never our 
« aim; paſt and preſent are our means, futurity 
<« only is our object.” | 


22. It is falſe to ſay, that we do not think of 
the preſent, we think of it while we are engaged 
in the ſtudy of nature, and while we are per- 
forming all the functions of life; we alſo think 
greatly of the future. Let us therefore thank 
the author of nature for informing us with that 
inſtinct which is for ever direQting us to futurity. 
The moſt valuable treaſure poſſeſſed by man, is 
that hope which ſoftens our cares, and which, 
while we are enjoying preſent bleſſings, paints 
future ones in the * Were mankind 
ſo unhappy as to employ their minds only on the 
time preſent, no perſon would ſow, build, plant, 
or make the leaſt proviſion in any reſpect, but 
would be in want of all things in the midſt of 
this falſe enjoyment. How could ſo ſublime a 

enius as Mi. Paſcal inſiſt on the truth of ſo 
Falſe a propoſition ! Nature has ſo ſettled things, 
that every man is to enjoy the preſent by ſup- 
porting himſelf with food, by getting _— 
i # : ; y 
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by liſtening: t0- agreeable ſounds, by employing 
his faculty, of, ſine and, feeling; and that at 
the inſtant of his l theſe ſeveral condi- 
tions, and even in the midſt of them, he reflects 
on the morrow,,. (pant whichhs: would die for 
want. to-day. 1 bp 


1121538 uu * I XXIII. 


"I "But c on examinin this matter more atten- 
&« tively, 1 found, that the total Re which 
4% men, ſhew fo the procuring themſe ves boy 


os wr Tr 


4e thing but . c | 1 


23. The expreſſion, 204 behold nothing but our. 
2 3 nothing intelligible to the mind. 
What would a man be, who ſhould: remain in 
a ſtate of inackivity, and be ſuppoſed to contem= 
plate himſelf? I affirm ſuch a perſon would not 
only be an idiot, a uſeleſs member of ſociety, 
but Iwill alſo as boldly affirm, that no ſuch man 
can ever exiſt; for, What can he have to con- 
template? * body, his feet, his hands, his 
five ſenſes ? He either muſt be an idiot, or he 
ouid make . propen uſe of theſe. Would 
there ſtill Ea. his faculty, of thinking: for him 
to contemplate? - But he — contemplate 
that faculty without exerciſin He will either 
think on nothing, orſon thoſe 0 that are al- 
ready preſent, tu his imagination, or he will form 
new ones: now all — muſt come _— 
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without. Thus is he neceſſatily employed, ei- 
ther about his ſenſes, or about his ideas ; conſe- 
quently he, on this occaſion, is either out of 
himſelf, or an ideot. Once again, it is impoſ- 
ſible for human nature to continue in this ſup- 
poſed lethargy: it is abſurd to imagine it, and 
fooliſh to pretend to it. Man is born for action 
as the fire tends upwards, and a ſtone down- 
wards, Not to be employed, and not to exiſt, 
is one and the ſame thing with regard to man. 
The whole difference conſiſts in his employ- 
ments, as they are either calm or tumultuous, 
dangerous or uſeful. ee e 


XXIV. 5 

4 Mankind are informed with a ſecret in- 
« ſtint, which prompts them to ſeek after 
© amuſement and employment from without, 
« ariſing from a ſenſe of their perpetual miſery; 
* and they are informed with another inſtinct, 
<« ariſing from the greatneſs of their. firſt na- 
« ture, which teaches them that happineſs is 
« found no where but in repoſe.” “ V 
24. As this ſecret inſtinct is the firſt principle 
and the neceſſary foundation of ſociety, it pro- 
ceeds from the kindneſs of our Creator, and is 
an inſtrument of our felicity rather than a ſenſe 


3 , 


of our miſery. I know not how our firſt pa- 


rents paſſed their time in paradiſe, but if each 
of them had made their own perſon the ſole ob- 
ject of their reſpective thoughts, the propagation 
of mankind would have been extremely dubious. 
Can any thing be more abſurd than to ſuppoſe, 
they were endued with perfect ſenſes, that is, 
with perfect inſtruments for action, only to paſs 
their whole lives in contemplation? And _ 

p Wnim- 
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whimſical is it ſo ſuppoſe, that thinking men 
ſhould imagine, that idleneſs enobles, and that 
action degrades human nature Hy 

XXV. 


«© When therefore Cineas told Pyrrhus, who 
propoſed to repoſe himſelf and enjoy his friends, 
& after he ſhould have conquered a great part of 
ce the world, that he had better haſten his felt- 
<« city, by enjoying that repoſe for the preſent, 


. < rather than undergo fuch a ſeries of fatigues, 


& in order to obtain it in future, it would (I ſay) 
© have been very difficult for Pyrrhus to put 
c this advice in execution; nor was it much 
© more juſt and rational, than the deſign of this 
„ ambitious youth. They both imagined that 
it was poſſible for man to draw contentment 
ſolely from himſelf, and from preſent bleſſin gs, 
without filling the void of his heart with ima- 
* ginary hopes, which is falſe, for Pyrrhus 
& could not be happy, neither before nor after 
© he had conquered the world.” 


25. This example of Cineas does well enough 
in Boileau's ſatyrs, but not in a philoſophical 
treatiſe. A wiſe Ko may be happy at home, 
and the inſtance of Pyrrhus' madneſs or folly 


A 6 
* 


has nothing to do with the reſt of mankind. 


c XXVI. | 
© Weought therefore to confeſs, that man is ſo 


very unhappy, that he would grow tired of him- 
<< ſelf, without any external cauſe to render him 
* ſo, merely from the ſtate of his condition.“ 


26. On the contrary, man is ſo happy in this 
particular, and we are ſo much obliged to the 


author of nature, that he has made uncaſineſs 
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J Þ. vc. 
inſeparable from inactivity, in order to compel 
us by that means to be uſeful both to our neigh- 
bours and ourſev es. 
| | XXVII. 5 
* See yonder man ! how comes it to paſs, that 
c he who has lately loſt his only fon, who in- 
«© volved him in a vexatious law-ſuit, and was 
t but this morning in a ſtate of deſpair, ſeems 
„ now 1o verſecly eaſy and unembarraſſed? 
6 There is nothing wonderful in all this. His 
« eye is at this inſtant curiouſly examining 
„ which way it will be poſſible for that ſtag, 
which the hounds have been cloſely purſuing 
* theſe ſix hours, to eſcape. Man, however 
„ oppreſſed with grief, if he can but be per- 
ſuaded to engage in ſome diverſion, is happy 
during that time.“ 5 ONE oats ior 7 
27. This man acts wiſely, diverſions being-a 
more infallible remedy againſt Grief, than the 
Jeſuit's bark in fevers. ' Let us not cenſure Na- 
ture, for ſhe is ever ready to indulge us with 
any aſſiſtance. P 
„„Let us ſuppoſe a number of men chained 
together, and all ſentenced to die, ſome of 
© them being daily executed in preſence of the 
reſt, the wretched ſurvivors: behold their own 
condition in that of their fellow priſoners, 
ec and gazing upon each other, overwhelmed 
cc with ſorrow, and loſt to all hope, expect their 
e turn to be next; this is an exact image of 
6% mankind” . 3 
28. This compariſon is moſt certainly falſe. 
A number of miſerable creatures bound in chains 


A 
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and ſucceſſively: called forth to execution, are 
unhappy. not only becauſe they ſuffer, but be- 
cauſe they ſuffer. what other men do not. The 
natural condition of man is not to be either 
chained or murdered ; but all men, like animals 
and plants, are ſent into the world to grow, and 
live a certain period, to beget their like and die. 
Satiriſts may, if they pleaſe, take all opportuni- 
ties of exhibiting man in his worlt light; but if 
we will make the ſmalleſt uſe of our reaſon, we 
ſhall find ourſelves. conſtrained to own, that of 
all animals, man is the moſt perfect, the hap- 
pieſt, and (comparatively ſpeaking) the longeſt 
Tins Eo EE. Mg His b 

Therefore, far from wondering at, or com- 
plaining of, the infelicity or ſnhortneſs of life, we 
ought, on the contrary, to wonder that our hap- 
pineſs ſhould, be fo great, and of fo long dura- 
tion, and felicitate ourſelves on that prerogative. 
To reaſon only philoſophically, I will venture 
to obſerve, that he who ſhalt aſſert, that we 
ought, from our nature, to be in a better con- 
dition than we actually are, ſhews a great ſhare 
of pride, and no leſs temerity of judgment. 

« For, in a word, if: mankind had not been 
« corrupted, he would enjoy the knowledge of 
truth and felicity in an aſſured manner, &c. 
ſo evident is it that we have once been in a 
© {tate of perfection, from whence. we are 
« fallen.” * „„ | 

29. It is certain, both from faith and revela- 
tion, which are far ſuperior to human compre- 
henſion, that we are fallen; but it is by no 
means manifeſt from reaſon. For I would de- 
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tire to know, whether God could not, without 
derogating from his juſtice, have created man 
ſuch as he now is, and even whether he did not 
create him to be what he now is? May not the 
preſent ſtate in which man is, be conſidered as 
a bleſiing? What reaſon have we to expect 
any thing more from God? Who told us, that 
our being required greater knowledge or happi- 
neſs? Who told us we could bear with more? 
Are you ſurprized that God made man fo weak, 
jo ignorant, and ſo wretched, and not aſtoniſh- 
ed, that he did not make us more ſo? You 
complain of a ſhort life, full of misfortunes, 
Return thanks to the Creator who did not make 
it more circumſcribed and miſerable. By your 
realoning it ſhould ſeem, that every man has 
reaſon to accept the duty the metaphyſicians ex- 
cepted, who reaſon on original fin. 


XXX, | 
« Original fin is a ridiculous notion in the 
eyes of mankind, and it is accounted ſuch,” 
30. How contradictory ! a little before you 
have ſaid, that the reality of original fin is evi- 
dent, becauſe (to uſe your own words) every 
thing declares it to us. But how can it at one 


and the ſame time be ridiculous, and yet demon- 
ſtrable by reaſon ? 71 


XXVXI. 


The ſages amongſt the heathens, who de- 

© clared there was but one God, were perſe- 

„ cuted; the Jews were hated, and the Chri- 
„ ſtians held in deteſtation.” - . 


31. They were ſometimes perſecuted juſt as 
a man would be who, in this age, ſhould 1 
| the 


EEMASE . Jr 
the worſhip of God independently from the eſta- 
bliſhed worſhip. Socrates was not condemned 
for ſaying, there was but one God, but for cen- 
ſuring the exterior worſhip of his country, and 
for having raiſed againſt himſelf, very unſeaſon- 
ably, a ſet of powerful enemies. With regard 
to the Jews, they were hated, . not becauſe they 
believed only in one God, but becauſe they bore 
2 ridiculous hatred to other nations; becauſe 


they were barbarians, who cruelly butchered 


their vanquiſhed enemies; and becauſe this 
ſwelling, this ſuperſtitious and ignorant people, 
who were utter ſtrangers to the polite arts and 
trades, had a contempt for the moſt civilized 
and refined nations. As to the Chriſtians, the 
Heathens have an averſion to them, becauſe they 
endeavoured to deſtroy their religion and govern- 
ment; in which they ſucceeded at laſt, in like 


manner as the Proteſtants have got poſſeſſion of 


theſe very countries, where they were for many 
years perſecuted and butchered. 


r 

What a number of ſtars have been diſco- 

© vered by telleſcopes, which were hid from the 
philoſophers of antiquity! ſome have boldly 
impeached the ſcriptures, on account of what 
is ſaid in ſo many places of the vaſt number 
of ſtars; becauſe, ſay they, (very modeſtly) 
d 


„We know there are but one thouſand an 
„ twenty-two.” | 


32. It is certain, that the ſacred writers, in 
matters relating to phyſics, always adapted them- 
ſelves to thę received notions. Thus they ſup- 
HOO the earth to be fixed, the ſun to move, &. 
It is not in any manner from aſtronomical de- 
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32 REMAREKS, Ec. 
finement, that they aſſert the ſtars to be num- 
berlets, but merely to ſuit themſelves to vulgar 
capacities. And, indeed, though our ſight diſ- 
covers but one thouſand and twenty-two ſtars, 
nevertheleſs, when we look attentively upon the 
ſky, the dazzled eye imagines it beholds a num- 
berleſs multitude. The ſacred penmen, there- 
fore, expreſs themſelves agreeably to this vulgar 
notion, their compoſitions not being tranſmitted 
to mankind with a view to make them naturaliſts. 
And it is more than probable, that God never 
revealed to Habakkuck, to Baruch, or to Micah, 
that an Engliſhman, named Flamſtead, would 
one day inſert in his catalogue upwards of ſeven 
thouſand ſtars, diſcovered by the aſſiſtance of 
teleſcopes. Obſerve, I beſeech you, what an in- 
ſerence might be drawn from Paſcal's thought. 
If the ſacred writers have really ſpoken of ſuch 
a great number of ſtars, from a knowledge of 
their cauſe, they muſt then have been phyficall 
inſpired: But how then could ſuch. great natu- 
raliſts ſay, that the moon ſhone at noon- day 
upon -Aſkalon, and the fun ſtood ſtill upon 
Gabaowin Paleſtine? Could they have aſſerted 
that the grain muſt rot in the ground; before It 
produces corn, and an hundred other like abſur- 
dities ? Hence then we are to conclude, that 
moraliſts, and not natural philoſophers, ought to 
be the object of our ſeriptural reſearches, and 
that the Bible is intended to make Chriſtians, 
and not philoſophers. ene 


7 wr. botogl XXXIII. 2298 1 
Can it be called courage in a dying man, 
t to defy, in his laſt moments, an omnipotent 
be and everlaiting Gol? In yas: ai ag. 6-31 | 
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33. This never happened, and no man, but 
in the height of a delirium, could ſay, I believe 
in God, and I defy him. 


| ee XXXIV. 

« J willingly credit choſe hiſtories, the wit- 
ci neſſes to Which gave themſelyes up to death.“ 

34. The difficulty is not only to know whe- 
ther we ought to give credit to witneſſes, who 
ſuffer death in defence of their ſentiments, (as 
ſo many enthuſialts have done) but likewiſe 
whether ſuch witneſſes really Jaid down their 
lives on ſuch account; Whether the teſtimony 
for which they ſuffered, has been really tranſ- 
mitted to us; and whether they actually lived in 
the countries Where they are ſaid to have died. 
Whence comes it that Joſephus, who was born 
about the time of Chriſt's death; Joſephus, who 
hated Herod; Joſephus, who was but faintly at- 
tached to the jewiſh principles, does not once 
mention any of theſe particulars? This is what 
Mr. Paſcal Would have unravelled with ſucceſs. 


XXXV. 


„ There are two extremes in the ſciences 
© which border cloſe upon each other. The 
« firſt is the natural ignorance in which all men 
ec is born. The other extreme is that to which 
6 great fouls attain, who, after having acquired 
all that is poſlible for man to know, find they 
„ know nothing, and meet in the very point of 


«© ignorance from whence they ſet out.“ bi 


35. This thought has all the air of ſophiſtry, 
and its falſity conſiſts in the word ignorance, 
which is taken in two different ſenſes. One who 
an neither read nor write is ignorant; but 
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34 REMARKS, Ce. 
mathematician, though he be unacquainted with 
the occult principles of nature, is not ſo igno- 
rant as when he firſt began to learn to read. 
Though Sir Iſaac Newton could not tell why a 
man can move his arm at pleaſure, this did not 
make him leſs knowing in other particulars. A 
perſon who is ignorant of the Hebrew language, 
but ſkilled in the Latin, is learned in compariſon 
of one who underſtands no tongue but his own, 


XXXVI. | 


A man cannot be called happy becauſe di- 
<< verſions give him pleaſure ; theſe coming 
from without, and conſequently being depen- 
<< dent, and as ſuch are liable to be diſturbed 
© by a thouſand accidents, whici each form as 
many unavoidable afflictions.” 


36. He might with equal truth have faid, 
that a man is not unhappy, becauſe he is over- 
whelmed with grief, for grief comes from with- 
out.” That man is actually happy, who enjoys 
pleaſure, and this pleaſure can ariſè no other- 
wiſe than from without. All our ſenſations and 
ideas can reſult only from external objects; in 
like manner as our bodies can receive nouriſh- 
ment, yo otherwiſe than by taking in foreign 
ſubſtances, in order for their being changed into, 
or aſſimulated with our own. IVY | 


XXX VII. 


Extreme wit is ſaid to border as near upon 
« folly as extreme imperfection. Mediocrity 

only is accounted good.“ : 
37. It is not the extremes of wit or genius, 
but their extreme vivacity and volubility, which 
are {aid to border upon folly, The extremes of 
wit 
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wit or genius, are extreme juſtneſs, extreme de- 
licacy, extreme extent of conception, all which 
are diametrically oppoſite to folly. An extreme 
defect of genius is the want of conception, 
an abſolute vacuity, with regard, it is not folly 
but ſtupidity. Folly is a diforder in the or- 
gans, which makes us. perceive ſeveral objects 
too quick, fixes the imagination upon one in 
particular with too great intenſeneſs and vio- 
lence. Neither is it mediocrity which is only 
accounted good, but it is the keeping clear of the 
two oppoſite vices is what we call the juſt mean, 
not mediocrity. I have made this remark, as 
well as ſome others of the ſame kind, only to 
convey clear and preciſe ideas of things, and 
with a view rather to enlighten-than cavil. 
XXXVIII. 

If our condition was truly happy, it would 
<« not be proper to divert us from thinking 
e | e e 
238. The ſtate of our condition is directly 
this, to reflect on thoſe outward objects to which 
we bear a neceſſary relation. It is falſe to ſay, 
that it is poſſible for a man to be diverted from 
thinking'on the condition of human nature; for 

to what object ſoever he applies his thoughts, he 
applies them to ſomething which is neceſſarily 
united to human nature. And onee again, for 
a man to reflect, or think on himſelf abſtracted- 
ly from natural ſurveys, is to think on nothing; 

1 fay, on nothing at all, and let this be well 
obſerved. 3 1 | | 

People, ſo far from preventing a man from 

thinking on his condition. are ever entertaining 
him with the pleaſures of it. To a l s 
| talk 
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talk of learning and fame; to a prince, of mat- 


ters relating to his grandeur; and with all men 


we make pleaſure the ſubject of converſation. 


3 XXXIX. 
The high and the low, the mighty and the 


mean, are all ſubject to the ſame uneaſineſſes 


and paſſions. But ſome are at the top of 


„ the wheel, and others near the centre; theſe 
are conſequently leſs agitated by the ſame 


„ motions.” 


39: It is falſe to aſſert; that thoſe in a low 
condition are leſs agitated than ſuch as are in a 


higher ſphere of life; on the contrary, their 
grief is the more poignant as they are leſs pro- 


vided with remedies againſt it. Of an hundred 
perſons who lay violent hands on themſelves in 
the City of London, ſeventy will be found to 
be mean perſons, and ſcarce one of high rank. 


The compariſon of the wheel, though ingeni- 


ous, is falſe. 


XL. 

« Mankind are not taught to be honeſt, 
« though they are taught every thing elſe ; and 
yet there is nothing in which they pride them- 


« ſelves ſo much, as in a knowledge of that 
„ which they are not taught.“ | ; 


40. Perfons are taught to become honeſt men, 


otherwiſe few would be fo. Should a father 


permit his child, during his infancy, to pocket 


every thing that came in his way, at fifteen he 


would take to the road. Should he be proud for 


his dexterity in telling a lie, he would turn out 
a knight of the poſt ; and was he to be indulged 


in the free exerciſe of his Juſtful appetites, he 
* would 
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would certainly become an abandoned debauchee. 
Mankind ate taught all ene even virtue 
a nd er n 

e XLI. | | 5 

& How: ſtupid was it in Montaigne to draw his 
ce own picture; and this not occaſionally, and in 
_ << oppolition:to his own maxims, (as every man 
may make a flip) but agreeable to his own 
“ maxims, and as his firſt and principal object; 
« for to vent trifles merely by chance, and thro' 
6 frailty, is a common evil; but to vent them 
deſignedly, and ſuch as thoſe, we are {peaking 
<< of, is intufferable.” ib Eonar: SIE: 

41. Say rather how charming a thought it was 
in Montaigne, in drawing ſo natural a picture of 
himſelf ! for mankind was the original he copi- 
ed. Had Nicole and Malebranche always made 
themſelves their ſubject, they would not have 
ſucceeded. But the private gentleman, in the 
reign of Henry III. who is learned in am age of 
ignorance, and a philoſopher amidſt a herd of en- 
thuſiaſts, and who preſents to us our follies and 
weakneſs under his own character, will ever 
continue to be beloved by us. , 


XLII. 


00 When I conſidered whence it ſhould « come 
<< to paſs, that people give, ſo much; credit to 
c ſuch number of quacks, who boaſt their being 
“ polleilcd of infallible noftrums, ſo as frequent- 
ly to truſt their lives in their hands, I imagin- 
<« ed the true cauſe of this to be, that there were 
& ſuch things as true medicines in the world ; 
for it would be impoſſible that there ſhould be 
« ſor many ſpurious ones, or ſo much credit given 

— 7 to 
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sto them, if there were none genuine. Had 
<< there never been any ſuch, and that all diſeaſes 
<« in general had been incurable, it is impoſſible 
© mankind could have imagined there were any 
in nature; and ſtill more that ſo many multi- 
<< tudes of people ſhould have given credit to 
«. thoſe who boaſted their being poſſeſſed of ſuch 
4 medicines. Was a perſon to pretend that he 
had got a ſecret which would preferve people 
« from the grave, no one would believe him, 
<< becauſe there have been no examples of this. 
« Butas a great number of medicines have been 
4 found genuine, from the experience of the 
c preateſt men, this circumſtance was the belief 
« of mankind. For as the thing could not be 
„ denied in general, becauſe ſome particular ef- 
fects have been found true, the vulgar, who 
© have not the capacity to diſcern among thoſe 
& which are the true ones, therefore give credit 
« to them all indiſcriminately. In like manner, 
„ the reafon why ſo many falſe effects of the 
„ moon are believed is, becauſe there are ſome 
& true ones, ſuch as the ebbing and flowing o 
* the ſea. | 
« Thus it ſeems evident to me, that the ſole 
« reaſon why there are ſo many falſe miracles, 
c falſe revelations and witchcaafts, is, becauſe 
« there are true ones.” 


42. The ſolution of this problem is very eaſy : 
ſome extraordinary effects in nature having ap- 
peared, they were by artful impoſters made to 
paſs for miracles : ſome maladies being obſerved 
to be worſe while the moon was in the full, hence 
a parcel of ſilly people imagined, that the moon 
being in the full was the cauſe of thoſe diſorders 
growing worſe. A ſick perſon, who was already 
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R E MAR K S, Ce. 39 
in a fair way of recovery, eats ſome craw- ſiſn for 
ſupper, the next day he is better; therefore it 


was concluded, that craw- fiſn were purifiers of 
the blood, and eſpecially becauſe they are red 


when boiled. + 


In my opinion mankind arenot obliged neceſ- 
farily, in order for their auditing what is fact, to 
be acquainted with what is true : a thouſand 
falſe influences were aſcribed to the moon, before 
we had the leaſt conception of the true reaſon of 
the ebbing and flowing of the ſea. The firſt 
man who found himſelf ſick, eaſily gave 
credit to the firſt quack he met with. No one 
ever ſaw a hobgoblin or a wizard, and yet many 

elieved there were ſuch beings : no man was 


ever an eye witneſs to the tranſmutation of me- 


tals, and yet thouſands have been ruined by their 
believing in what is called the philoſopher's ſtone. 
Did the Greeks, the Romans, or other heathen 
nations, give credit to the numberleſs falſe mira- 
cles which was exhibited to them, for no other 
reaſon but becauſe they had been ſpectators of 
true ones ? es | 


XLIII. 


The land ſerves as a mark to the mariners, 
« but were ſhall we find ſuch a rule in mora- 
« hey.” 1 | 

43. In this fingle maxim, admitted by all na- 
tions, „Do as you would be done by.“ 


XLIV * 


c Theſe prefer death to the living in peace, 


e others prefer death to war. Every opinion 
<< may be preferred to life, the love of which 
appears ſo ſtrong and natural.” | 


44. Ferox 
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44. Ferox gens nullam eſſe vitam ſine armis 
. ſays Tacitus, in ſpeaking of the Cata- 
lans. This fierce people think their life thrown 
away if not ſpent in arms. But there is no peo- 
ple of whom it has been and 1 be un They 


prefer death to War, 


XLV. 


+ The moss diſcernment any perſon has, the 


„greater number of perſons will be nd who 


are originals in their way. The vulgar cannot 
perceive difference between man and man.” 


45. Very few men can juſt y boaſt an original 
character, as molt people ſquare their conduct, 
their thinking, and their feeling, according as 
they have been influenced by education : nothing 


is more rare than a genius who ſtrikes out a new 


path for himſelf. But among the croud of men 
who travel in company, each of them has ſome 
little difference in his gait, which is perceived by 
thoſe Lone who have a a e 


I. 
6 Death i is more eaſy to be ſupported without 


thinking of it, then the reflection on death 


«© when out of danger..” 


45. We cannot fay that man bears death very 
eaſily or unealily when he does not reflect at all 
upon it. HE who feels hotping bears nothing. 


XLII. 


« All our reaſoning terminates in yielding to 


<« ſe nf. ation.“ * 


47. Our reaſoning muſt yield to ſenſation, in 
matters of taſte, not in thoie of knowledge. . 


on XLVIII 


3 
w — 


<< 0 © 


«© Thoſe wha judge of work by rule, are, with 
ce reſpect to other men, like thoſe who have a 
« watch, in comparifon with thoſe who haye 
c“ none. The one ſhall ſay we have been here 
ce theſe two hours; the other, we have been here 
« but 4 of an hour. I look upon my watch, and 
ce fays.to the former, you are tired; and to the 
e latter, you think the time very ſhort.” 
48. In works of taſte, in muſick, poetry, 
and painting, taſte ſerves as a watch, and that 
man who judges. of them only by rule judges 
Wrong... | 10 it tibi 


XLIX. 


“C æſar, in my opinion, was too old to ſet about 
the conqueſt of the world. This was an amuſe- 
“ment that ſuited well enough with Alexander, 
„ who was a young man, whoſe impetuoſity it 
* was difficult to check; but Julius Cæſar 


x 


. 


ſhould have been more compoſed,” 
49. * Tis vulgarly ſuppoſed, that Alexander and 


Julius Cæſar left their refpective countries with a 


deſign to make the conqueſt of the world, but this 


was far from being the caſe. Alexander ſucceeded 


his father Philip as generaliſſimo of the united 


forces of Greece, and was appointed chief of 
the juſt enterpriae which the Greeks, formed to 
revenge the injurious treatment they had met with 
from the Perſian's monarch, - He defeated the 
common enemy, .and-puſhed his conqueſts as far 
as India, becauſe Darius kingdoms extended ſo 
far; in like manner as the duke of Marlborough, 
had he not been ſtopped by marſhal Villar's, 
would have marched to Lyons. With regard to 
11.1 1 Julius 
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Julius Cæſar, he was one of the chief perſonages 
of the Roman commonwealth. He quarrelled 
with Pompey as the Janſeniſts do with the Mo- 
liniſts ; on which occaſion they endeavoured to 
cut one anothers throats, But a ſingle battle, in 
which leſs than ten thouſand men fell, decided the 
conteſt at once. Beſides, Mr. Paſcal's reflection 
may poſſibly be falſe in many reſpects. It was ne- 
ceſſary that Julius Cæſar ſhould have lived to the 
age he did, in order for him to get the better of 
the intrigues which were formed againſt him ; 
and tis ſurprizing that Alexander, when ſo young, 
ſhould have conceived pleaſures for the ſake of 
engaging in ſo laborious and painful a war. 


L. 


Man is neither an angel nor a brute; and 
<< the misfortune is, that he who attempts to act 
the angel plays the brute,” 


50. The man who endeavours to deſtroy the 
paſſions, inſtead of regulating them, attempts ta 
act the angel. f n 0 E 
| e (i FLY | 
„ *Tis whimſical enough to conſider, that there 
© ſhould be men in the world (thieves for in- 
* ſtance) who having bid defiance to all the laws 
% of God and man, form to themſelves a ſet of 
& Jaws, to which they pay the moſt implicit 
„ obedience.” 513 27494 | 
51. This reflection is more uſeful than whim- 
ſical, as it proves, that no ſociety of men can ſub- 
fiſt a ſingle day without rules or laws. It is with 
ſocieties of men as with games, there is no one 


without its rules, 


LIL 


cc 
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LU. 7 

& A horſe does not endeavour to make him - 
“ ſelf admired by his companion. We indeed 
<« perceive thoſe beaſts fired with ſome kind of 
« emulation when running a race; but this is 
e of no farther conſequence, for when they are 
c pot together in the ſtable, that horſe which is 
& Jeſs agreeable ſnaped than the other, will not 
cc on that account yield his oats to him. But it 
« jt is different with mankind; their virtue is not 
C ſatisfied with itſelf, and they are not contented 
“ unleſs they can reap ſuch a benefit from it as 
may be diſadvantageous to others.“ 

52. The man who is leſs well ſhaped then 
another, will not give up his bread to. him for 
that reaſon, but the ſtronger diſpoſſeſſes the weaker 
of it. Among brutes and among men, the _ 
prey upon the feeble; Mr. Paſcal is doubtleſs 
very right in ſaying, that what particularly diſtin- 
guiſhes men from brutes is, that he ſeeks the ap- 
probation of thoſe of his own ſpecies, and that 
this talent is the ſcource of every talent and 


virtues, 

5 LIII. 

& If man was to begin by ſtudying himſelf, he 
would find how difficult it is for him to pro- 
ceed farther, How can it be poſſible for a part 
to know the whole ? He will perhaps inſpire 
to acquaint himſelfat leaſt with thoſe parts, to 
whom he himſelf bears a proportion. But all 
the parts of the world bear ſuch a relation 
one to the other, and are ſo connected that I 
am of opinion *tis impoſſible to know one 
without the other, and without the whole.“ 
53. It would not be proper to divert man 


cc 
© 
(c 
cc 
.cc 
cc 
F. 
cc 


from ſearching after thoſe things which may be 
of 
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of advantage to him from this reflection, that it 
is impoſſible for him to know all things. 


Non poſſis oculo quantum contendere Lynceus 
Non tamen idcirco contemnas lippus inungi. 
5 Hox, Ep. I. Lib. I. 


We are acquainted with a great number of 
truths, and have diſcovered a multitude of uſe- 
ful inventions. Let us be eaſy, tho we may not 
know the relation which may be between, a Spi- 
der and Saturns ring; and let us confine our re- 
ſearches within the ſphere of our comprehenſion. 


| LIV. 

& If thunder always fell in vallies, poets, and 
thoſe who are able to reaſon only on things of 
this nature, would be at a loſs for proofs. 
54. A ſimile is our proof, either in verſe or proſe : 
in poetry it ſerves as an embelliſhment, and in 
proſe it illuſtrates things and renders them more 
forcibly ſtriking, "Thoſe poets who have com- 
pared the misfortunes that befell heroes and great 
men to the thunder, that ſtrikes and rends the 
mountains, would make quite oppoſite compari- 
ons if the oppoſite happened in nature. 


LV. 


t is owing to a particular caſt of mind and 
* compoſition of body, that philoſophers have 
'*© confounded the ideas of things, and aſcribed to 
«© the body things which relate only tothe mind; 
and to mind ſuch as ſuit the body only.” 

55. Did we truly know what the mind is, we 
mizht then juſtly complain of philoſophers, fer 
aicribing ſuch things to it as are quite foreign 
thereto ; but we are not acquainted either wh 
— | | _ tne 


R 
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the mind or body; we have not the leaſt idea, of 
the one, and but very imperfect notions concern- 
ing the other; conſequently we are not able to 
ſettle their reſpective limits. | : 


LVI. 


As we ſay poetical beauty, we likewiſe ought to 
&« ſay geometrical and medecinal beanty, and yet 
&« we do not ſay ſo; the reaſon is, we 3 very 
ce well what is the object of geometry, and what 
eis the object of phyſick; but we do not know | 
<« what that is, in which the charm of beauty con- 
e ſiſts, which is the object of feeling. We do not 
& know what this natural model is, which we 
„ ought to imitate, and tor want of this know- 
„ ledge, we have invented and adopted certain 
odd terms, ſuch as golden age, miracle of our fine 
fatal laurel, beautiful ſtars, &e. and this jar- 
& gon is called poetical beauty; but was any per- 
& {on to figure to himſelf a woman, dreſſed after 
this model, will fee a handſome young lady 
„ cover'd with looking-glaſſes, and bound in 


5 tinſel chains.“ | 4 et i 
56. This is very falſe. We ought not to ſay 
geometrical beauty, nor medicinal beauty, be- 
cauſe a theorem and a purge do not affect the 
ſenſes in an agreeable manner; becauſe we give 
the name of beauty to thoſe things only which 
charm the ſenſes, as muſic, painting, eloquence, 
poetry, regular architecture, &c. The reaſon 
given by Mr. Paſcal is equally falſe with his re- 
ReQion, He very well knows which it is that 
forms the object of poetry. It conſiſts in paint- 
ing with ſtrength, clearneſs, delicacy and harmo- 
ny. Poetry is harmonious eloquence. Mr. "__ 
| 9 mu 
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muſt have had very little taſte, to ſay that fatal 
laurel, beautiful tar, and ſuch like ſtuff, are prac- 
tical beauties ;z and the editors of his Thoughts 
muſt have been very little verſed in polite litera- 
ture, otherwiſe: they would not have printed a 
reflection ſo unworthy of its illuſtrious author. 


LVII. 


« No one is thought to underſtand poetry, 
*« who does not put on the badge of a poet; nor 
cc to be expert in the mathematicks, who has not 
c the ſtamp of a mathematician : but the real 
« honeſt man wears no badge.“ . 
57. By thus 1 it would be as bad to have 
a profeſſion, or a di e talent, to excel 
in it. Virgil, Homer, Corneille, Newton, and 
the marquis d' Hoſpital, wore badges of the ſtudies 
they followed with ſuch ſucceſs. Happy is he 
who ſucceeds in any particular art, and at the 
ſame time is acquainted with others. | 


LVIII. 


The common people have in general a very 
4e juſt taſte, an inſtance of which is in their pre- 
&« ferring public ſports, hunting, &c. before 
poetry, and the politer arts.“ 

58. It would ſeem as if it had been propoſed to 
the people to chuſe a game at bowls, or to make 
verſes. But this is not the caſe. Thoſe whole 
organs are more groſsly formed, ſeek after thoſe 
pleaſures in which ſentiment has the leaſt ſhare ; 
while, on the other hand, thoſe of delicate ſenſa- 
tions wiſh for the more reſined pleaſures, were 


we mult live. 
LIX. 
„ Tho' the univerſe ſhould fall upon man 


and 


141 «a i 


5 
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c and cruſh him to death, yet would man beftill 
« more noble than that which deſtroyed him; be- 
<« cauſe he his conſcious of the advantage the uni- 
<« verſe has over him, and that he is about to die, 
«© whereas the univerſe knows nothing of this.” 


59. What is here meant by the word noble ? 

It is true indeed, that Thought is a different 
kind of thing from the ſun ; but can it be prov- 
ed, that an animal, becauſe he is endowed with 
a few thoughts, is more noble. than the ſun, 
which animates all that we behold in nature ? Is 
it for man to decide, who is both judge and cul- 
prit * We ſay that one performance is ſuperior to 
another, when it coſt the workman more pains, 
and is more evidently uſeful ;- but did it coſt the 
creator leſs pains to make the ſun than to mould 
a little animal about 5 feet high, who reaſuns ſome- 
times well and ſometimes ill? Which of the two is 
moſt uſeful in the univerſe, this animal, or the 
planet that beſtows light and heat, and ſo 
many ſurrounding worlds? Or again, how comes 
it that a few ideas received into the brains ſhould 
be preferable to the material univerſe? : 


„ 7 P3720, 


Fix upon what condition of life you pleaſe, 
and add to it allthe conveniencies the bleſſings, 
and the pleaſures of life, all that can ſeem moſt 
likely to ſatisfy a human being, yet, if the per- 
«« ſon who is placed in this ſtate is without occu- 
«<< pation or amuſement, and left to reflection, 
* what he really is, this inſipid felicity will ſoon 
« grow irkſome. 


60. How can we place a man in the midſt of 
all the conveniencies, the bleſſings and pleaſures 
of life, and at the ſame time leave him deſtitute 

of 


ſame time is acquainted with others. 


Thbe' the univerſe ſhould fall upon man 


muſt have had very little taſte, to ſa that fatal 
laurel, beautiful tar, and ſuch like * prac- 


tical beauties; and the editors of his Thoughts 


muſt have been very little verſed in polite lit era- 

ture, otherwiſe: they would not have printed a 

reflection ſo unworthy of its illuſtrious author, 
« No one is thought to underſtand poetry, 


% who does not put on the badge of a poet; nor 
e to be expert in the mathematicks, who has not 


< the ſtamp of a mathematician : but the real 
« honeſt man wears no badge.“ . 
57. By thus I it would be as bad to have 
a profeſſion, or a di row" talent, to excel 
in it. Virgil, Homer, Corneille, Newton, and 
the marquis d' Hoſpital, wore badges of the ſtudies 
they followed with ſuch ſucceſs. Happy is he 
who ſucceeds in any particular art, and at the 


DA LVIII. | 
* The common people have in general a very 
“ juſt taſte, an inſtance of which is in their pre- 
tc ferring public - ſports, hunting, &c. before 
<< poetry, and the politer arts. | 
F. It would ſeem as if it had been propoſed to 
the people to chuſe a game at bowls, or to make 
verſes. But this is not the caſe. Thoſe whoſe 
organs are more groſsly formed, ſeek after thoſe 
pleaſures in which ſentiment has the leaſt ſhare ; 
while, on the other hand, thoſe of delicate ſenſa- 


tions wiſh for the more refined pleaſures, were 


we mult live. | | 
| LIX. 


and 
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ce and cruſh him to death, yet would man be ſtill 
ic more noble than that which deſtroyed him; be- 
© cauſe he his conſcious of the advantage the uni- 
<« verſe has over him, and that he is about to die, 
«© whereas the univerſe knows nothing of this.” 


59. What is here meant by the word noble? 
It is true indeed, that Thought is a different 
kind of thing from the ſun; but can it be prov- 
ed, that an animal, becauſe he is endowed with 
a few thoughts, is more noble than the ſun, 
which animates all that we behold in nature ? Is 
it for man to decide, who is both judge and cul- 
prit ? We ſay that one performanee is ſuperior to 
another, when it coft the workman more pains, 
and is more evidently uſeful ; - but did it coſt the 
creator leſs pains to make the ſun than to mould 
a little animal about 5 feet high, who reaſons ſome- 
times well and ſometimes ill? Which of the two is 
moſt uſeful in the univerſe, this animal, or the 
planet that beſtows light and heat, and fo 
many ſurrounding worlds? Or again, how comes 
it that a few ideas received into the brains ſhould 
de preferable to the material univerſe? © 


5. Fax upon what condition of life you pleaſe, 
and add to ĩt allthe conveniencies the bleſſings, 


« and the pleaſures of life, all that can ſeem moſt 


« likely to ſatisfy a human being, yet, it the per- 
„ fon who is placed in this ſtate is without occu- 


c pation or amuſement, and left to reflection, 


« whathe really is, this inſipid felicity will ſoon 
« grow irkſome. n eſs 20s 
60. How can we place a man in the midſt of 
all the conveniencies, the bleſſings and pleaſures 
of life, and at the ſame time leave him deſtitute 


of 
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| of occupation and amuſement f Jam, this a pal 
| pable. contradiction?D?ꝗ0“-—].A I * en gion 
| | «TEN SEE $028 5H £54 1 bo 5. 5 ol HE $7 ge 
| e Let a king be left alone A 
ce to ſatisf his ſenſes, without any care in his 
| 2 mind, and retired from company 2; to "think At 
vc leaſure on himſelf, I and you will, find that h 
2 cc king who. entirly. Ante bienlelf it e A 
1 4 creature full of miſeries, 4 and Who * * 
3H ce Jike others.” N = 
| 61. Still the lame ſpphiltical way of eas 
| A king who retires to indulge thoughts, is then 
3 fully occupied; put he has confined his thoughts 
31 wholly to himſelf, . by faying, I:reign,.. Jam a 
4 king and nothing-more, * en de an iat, 


| Sten 1015 L XII. 11 30 331 
= ce Ever religion which does nee 
* 9 Chriſt Jeſus 18 notoriouſly falſe, and miracles 
| —̃ can avail it nothing. ; | 

562. What is a miracle; 7 Yoo! us we what 
| idea we pleaſe, of i it, it is a thing, which. the Al- 
mighty alone has the power of performing. Now 
here we have a ſuppoſition that God can work 
| miracles in ſupport of a falſe religion this is de- 
| ſerving of a more ſerious conſideration, each of 
1 n aum e teſt 2 

| h « 'We are told't to believe. i in, the. church, "but 
| «. we are not told to believe in miracles, becauſe 
4e the latter is natural, and the former is not: 
ec e ſtood in need of a Precept for the pncgand 
5 5 for the other,” 11 
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63. Here I think is a contradiction. Firſt 
we are told that miracles would avail nothing on 
certain occaſions, and then, that we ought ne- 
ceſſarily to believe in miracles, which is ſaying, 
that they were ſuch conyincing proofs that there 
was no reaſon of recommending ſuch. proofs. 
This aſſuredly is anſwer pro and con, and in a 
very dangerous manner. 

e I do not ſee that there is a greater difficulty 
<« in believing in the reſurrection of the body and 
< the conception of the bleſſed virgin, then the 
c ſtory of creation. For it is more difficult to 


reproduce a man than to produce him at firſt? 


64. Simple reaſoning will. afford us proofs of 
the truth of the creation; for when we perceive 


that matter cannot exiſt, move, &c. of itſelf, we 


readily come to know that it muſt have been aſ- 
ſiſted ; but we can never diſcover by the bare 
helpof reaſon, how a body whichwe ſee continual- 
ly ſubject to change, is to bereſtored again to the 
ſame ſtate as it was in at the time it put on that 
change: neither will reaſoning ſatisfy us how a 
man could be produced without the ſeed peculiar. 
to his ſpecies. Hence it follows, that the creation 
is an object of reaſon, but the other two miracles 
an object of faith only. N 
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50 REMARK 8, Ee. 
| a May IO, I74 , 
HAVE lately read ſome thoughts of Mr. 

1 Paſcal, which had not before appeared in 


public. They were copied by father Mollets 
from the hand-writing of that illuſtrious author, 


and have been lately printed. They ſeem to 


confirm what I have formerly ſaid, that this great 
genius had ſcattered his ideas looſely upon paper, 
with an intention of correcting ſome, making 
uſe of others, &c. | 

Among theſe latter thoughts, which the edi- 
tors of Mr. Paſcal's works had denied a place 
in the collection, there are ſeveral which were 
worthy of being. preſerved. The following are 
ſome of thoſe, which, in my opinion, this great 


man ſhould have corrected, 


; 5 


& Though a propoſition may appear incom- 
prehenſible, yet we muſt not abſolutely deny 
<& it on that account, but well examine its op- 
&« polite; and if we find this manifeſtly falſe, 

then we may affirm the firſt, however incon- 
ceivable it may appear. | 


1. To me it appears evident, that two oppo- 
ites may be equally falſe. An ox flies towards 
the ſouth with wings. An ox flies towards the 
north without wings. Twenty thouſand angels 
killed yeſterday the ſame number of men. 
Twenty thouſand men killed yeſterday twenty 
thouſand angels. Now theſe propoſitions are 
both of them evidently falſe. 


« How 


RE MAR K 8, &c. 51 
| 


How vain an art is that of painting, which 
< attracts our admiration by the reſemblance of 
things, whole originals we do not admire.” 


2. Certainly the merit of a portrait does not 
conſiſt in the goodneſs of heart of the perſon it 
reſembles, but in the likeneſs it bears to him. 
We admire Cæſar in one ſenſe, and his ſtatue, 
or his image on canvas, in another, 


III. 


If phyſicians had not wore caſſocks and 
rode upon mules, and doctors of divinity ap- 
peared in ſquare caps and flowing robes, they 
never would have acquired that conſideration in 
the world which they now poſſeſs. 


3. And yet phyſicians never ceaſed to be the 
objects of ridicule, never acquired real conſide- 
ration, till they had caſt aſide thoſe liveries of 
pedantry: and the head of a univerſity muſt 
leave behind him his ſquare cap and his argu- 
ments, if he would be received among the gen- 
teel world. There are even ſome. countries 
where the magiſtrates make themſelves re- 
ſpected without pomp or parade. There are 
ſome kings in Chriſtendom, who neglect the 
ceremonies of conſecration and coronotion. In 
proportion as mankind encreaſed in knowledge, 
they ſet leſs value upon particular garbs. Dreſs 
is now only uſed to captivate the vulgar, for 


whom it is {till ſometimes neceſſary ad populum = 
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May 10, 174 

HAVE lately read ſome thoughts of Mr. 

Paſcal, which had not before appeared in 
public. They were copied by father Mollets 
from the hand-writing of that illuſtrious author, 
and have been lately printed. They ſeem to 
confirm what I have formerly ſaid, that this great 
genius had ſcattered his ideas looſely upon paper, 
with an intention of correcting ſome, making 
uſe of others, &c. 

Among theſe latter thoughts, which the edi- 
tors of Mr. Paſcal's works had denied a place 
in the collection, there are ſeveral which were 
worthy of being. preſerved. The following are 
ſome of thoſe, which, in my opinion, this great 
man ſhould have corrected. | | 


* 
Though a propoſition may appear incom- 
prehenſible, yet we muſt not abſolutely deny 
it on that account, but well examine its op- 
6 polite; and if we find this manifeſtly falſe, 


then we may affirm the firſt, however incon- 
ceivable it may appear. 


1. To me it appears evident, that two oppo- 
ſites may be equally falſe. An ox flies towards 
the ſouth with wings. An ox flies towards the 
north without wings. Twenty thouſand angels 
killed yeſterday the ſame number of men. 
Twenty thouſand men killed yeſterday twenty 
thouſand angels. Now theſe propoſitions are 


both of them evidently falſe, 


& How 


OW 
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II, 


% How vain an art is that of painting, which 
c attracts our admiration by the reſemblance ot 
„ things, whole originals we do not admire.” 


2. Certainly the merit of a portrait does not 
conſiſt in the goodneſs of heart of the perſon it 
reſembles, but in the likeneſs it bears to him. 
We admire Cæſar in one ſenſe, and his ſtatue, 
or his image on canvas, in another, 


III. 


< Tf phyſicians had not wore caſſocks and 
rode upon mules, and doctors of divinity ap- 
peared in ſquare caps and flowing robes, they 
never would have acquired that conſideration in 
the world which they now polleſs. 


3. And yet phyſicians never ceaſed to be the 
objects of ridicule, never acquired real conſide- 
ration, till they had caſt aſide thoſe liveries of 
pedantry: and the head of a univerſity muſt 
leave behind him his ſquare cap and his argu- 
ments, if he would be received among the gen- 
teel world. There are even ſome. countries 
where the magiſtrates make themſelves re- 
ſpeed without pomp or parade. There are 
ſome kings in Chriſtendom, who neglect the 


ceremonies of conſecration and coronotion. In 


proportion as mankind encreaſed in knowledge, 
they ſet leſs value upon particular garbs. Dreſs 
is now only uſed to captivate the vulgar, for 
whom it is {till ſometimes neceſſary ad populum 
phaleras. ; 
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According to the lights of nature, if there 
js a God, he is infinitely incomprehenſible; 
„ becauſe as he is without parts or limits, he 
„ can have no relation to us; therefore we are 


<« incapable of knowing either what he is, or if 
© he exiſts.” 


4. It is very ſtrange, that Paſcal ſhould have 


thought we could gueſs at original ſin from rea- 


ſon, and that he ſhould ſay we cannot know 
from reaſon that God exiſts. It was probably 
the reading this thought that made father Har- 


douin place Paſcal in his ridiculous lift of atheiſts. 


Paſcal had moſt evidently renounced this notion, 
ſince he has combated it in ſeveral other places. 
In fact we are under a neceſſity of admitting ſe- 
veral things, which we cannot conceive; “ I 
&« exiſt, therefore ſomething exiſts from all 


eternity.“ This is an evident propoſition ; 


and yet can we ſay, that we conceive what 
eternity is? 


Ys 


&« Do you think it impoſſible that God ſhould 
ec be infinite and without parts? I do. Well 
c then, I will ſhew you what an infinite and 
< indeviſible. thing is. It is a point which 
« moves itſelf on every {ide with infinite quick- 
neſs, for it is in all places, and entire in every 
“ place.” 

5. Here are four palpable falſities. 1. That 
a mathematical point can exiſt by itſelf. 2. That 
it can move from right to left at the fame time. 
3. That it can move with infinite quickneſs; 
whereas there is no quickneſs, however great, 

ut 
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but what may be augmented. 4. That it can 
be whole and entire in all places at once.. 


VI. 


© Homer wrote a romance, and has given it 
© tous as ſuch. No one ever believed the ex- 
„ iſtence of Troy or Agamemnon, any more 
than that of the golden apple.” 


6. No writer has ever ſo much as hinted a 
doubt of the reality of the Trojan war. The 
fabulous part of the ſtory of the gelden apple 
does not deſtroy the foundation of the ſubject, 
any more than the fiction of the Ampuella 
brought by a dove, and the Oriflamme by an 
angel, impeach the truth of Clovis having 
reigned in France, | 


: 3 


I ſhall not pretend in this place to prove by 
either the exiſtence of God, the trinity, or 
ic the immortality of the ſoul, from natural rea- 
<« ſons; becauſe I ſhould want abilities to find 
arguments in nature ſufficient to convince an 
6 atheiſt,” . 

7. Is it poſſible Mr. Paſcal ſhould want abi- 
bilities to prove the exiſtence of God? | 


VIII. 


« Mankind are, in general, ſo fond of free 
„opinions, that it is ſurprizing ſuch ſhould 
6 ever diſpleaſe them.“ 


8. But does not every day's experience ſhew 
us, that there is not ſo effectual a method of 
gaining a power over the minds of the vulgar, 
as by propoſing them the moſt difficult, nay, 
even the moſt impoſſible things, to perform or 


5 believe ? 
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believe? What gained the Stoicks ſo much ere- 
dit, but only that they reduced human nature to 
the loweſt ebb? Propoſe only what is reaſonable, 
and every one will cry out, we knew this before. 
It requires no infpiration to become popular. 
Only enjoin the performance of auſterities or 
impracticabilities ; paint the deity as perpetually 
armed with thunders, and delighting in rivers of 
blood, the multitude will greedily hearken after 
you, and every one will ſay, this man muſt cer- 
tainly have reaſon on his fide, otherwiſe he 

la never publiſh ſuch extraordinary things 
with ſo much boldneſs. 


I ſhall not ſend you the reſt of my remarks 
on Mr. Paſcal's thoughts, as this would lead me 
into too tedious enquiries. But as ſome have 
endeavoured to ſet up as laws thoſe thoughts, 
which Mr. Pafcal probably ſcattered upon paper 
only as doubts, I thought it neceſſary to ſhew, 
that we ought not to Took upon thoſe things as 
demonſtrations, that he himſelf would probably 
have refuted, 
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A 
D I A W @ Yn 
BETWEEN 
ARISTUS. and ACROTAL. 


ACROTAL. 


O Happy times, when the ſcholars of the 
univerſity, who had all beards on their 
chins, knocked on the head that vile mathema- 
tician Ramus, and dragged his body, naked and 
ſmeared with blood, to the doors of all the col - 
leges, there to do penance! 


ARIS rs. 


This Ramus, I ſuppoſe, was an abominable 
wretch; ſurely he muſt have committed the molt 
enormous crimes ? | 


ACROTAL, 


Nothing leſs. He wrote againſt Ariſtotle, 
and was ſuſpected of ſomething ftill worſe. It 
is a thouſand pities they had not knocked out 
the brains of that fellow Charon, who took it 
into his head to write a treatiſe on wiſdom: and 
Montagne too with his impudent reaſoning and 
pleaſantry. Oh! thoſe curſed reaſoners are the 
peſts of a ſtate. 


ARIS Tus. 
Bad reaſoners indeed may be inſufferable; 


but I cannot ſee any occaſion to hang a poor 
man for a few falſe ſyllogiſms: beſides, in my 
4 opinion, 
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opinion, the men you are exclaiming againſt, 
reaſons tolerably well. 


ACROTAL. 


So much the worſe ; that makes them the 
more dangerous, 


ARISTUS. 


In what reſpe& pray? Did you ever know 
philoſophers occaſion famine, war, or peſti- 
lence, into a country? Did Bayle, for exam- 
ple, againſt whom you ſo bitterly inveigh ; did 
he ever attempt to break down the dykes in Hol- 
land, to drown the inhabitants, as a certain 


great ſtateſman, who was no philoſopher, is 
ſaid to have propoſed ? | 


ACROTAL. 


Would to God that Bayle had been drowned 
and all the reft of the Dutch heretics! Why 
was there ever ſuch an abominable fellow in the 
world? He ſets things forth with ſuch an odious 
fidelity, and places the arguments on both ſides 
before our eyes with fo mean an impartiality, 
and is fo inſupportably intelligible, that he puts 
even thoſe of the moſt common underſtanding 
in a condition to judge, and even to doubt, of 
what is told them. There is no bearing this; 
and for my part I confeſs, that whenever I hear 
the name of this man, and ſome others like him, 


mentioned, it throws me into à fit of holy - 
rage, 


ARISTUS., 


. * 
„ 0 
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ARISTUS, 423k 


I do not believe that either he or his followers 
ever intended to put you in a rage—but whither 
are you running tapſuch a hurry ? 


ACROTAL, © 


To pay my reſpects to Monſieur Bardo bardi. 
I have waited theſe two days for an audience 
from him; but he has been always engaged 
either with his page or his miſtreſs, ſo that I 
have not been able to get at the ſpeech of him. 


ARISTUS. 


He is now at the opera, But pray what ur- 
gent buſineſs may you have with him ? 2 


ACROTAL. 


Why want to engage him to uſe his intereſt 
to have a little raſcally abbe burnt, who has 
lately introduced amongſt us the opinions of one 
Locke, an Engliſh philoſopher. Only think of 
that! What abominable impiety |! 


ARISTUS. 


Well, but pray what are theſe very abomi- 
nable opinions of this Engliſhman? 


ACROTAL, 


What do I know? Why, for example, he 
ſays, that we do not give ourſelves our ideas; 
that God is the maſter of all things, and can 
beſtow ſenſations and ideas on any being he ſhall 
be pleaſed to chuſe ; that we are not acquainted 
either with the eſſence or elements of matter; 


that men do not always think; that a drunken 


man, when aſleep, has not his ideas fo clear as 
| | | 5 when 
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when awake and ſober; with a thouſand other 
impertinences of equal weight. 


ARISTUS. 


Very well, and ſuppoſing this ſame raſcally 
abbe the pupil of Locke is ſo wrong-headed, as 
not to believe that a drunken man in his ſleep 
meditates a great deal, muſt you for that reaſon 
perſecute him ? What ill has he done? Has he 
conſpired againſt the ſtate * Has he mounted the 
pulpit to hold forth in the praiſe of theft, ca- 
lumny, or murder? And pray tell me, between 
you and I, do you know one ſingle inſtance of 


a philoſopher's having cauſed the leaſt diſorder in 
ſociety ? | 


ACROTAL, 
Never, I muſt acknowledge. 


! ARIS Tus. 

Are they not, for the moſt part, perſons of 
retired lives? Are they not generally poor, with- 
out protection or ſupport? and is it not partly 
on this very account that you proſecute them, 
as thinking them the more eaſy to be oppreſſed? 


ACROTAL. 


Formerly indeed thoſe of this ſet were per- 
ſons of very little credit or conſideration in the 
community, mere private citizens, ſuch as So- 
crates, Pomponatius, Eraſmus, a Bayle, or a 
Deſcartes; but now philoſophy has aſcended to 
the very ſeats of judicature, and even aſcended 
the throne ; every one prides himſelf in making 
uſe of his reaſon, except in ſome countries in- 
deed where we had taken care to put matters 


upon 
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upon a different footing. Now this is of a moſt 


fatal tendency, and calls upon us to uſe our ut- 
moſt endeavours to extirpate thoſe philoſophers 
at leaſt, who have neither fortunes, poſſeſſions, 
rank, nor power, in this world, as we cannot 
wreak our revenge upon thoſe that have. 


ARISTUS, 


_ Your revenge! and for what pray? Have 
theſe poor peop!e ever diſputed with you your 
poſts, your privileges, or your wealth ? 


ACROTAL. | 
No, they hold us in contempt, if I muſt ſpeak 
the truth, and ſometimes make us the ſubjects 
of their raillery. Now that you know we never 
forgive. 
ARISTUS., | 
If they make a jeſt of you they do wrong 


we ſhould make a jeſt of no one: but tell me, 
I beſeech you, how it comes about, that they 
have never made a jeſt of the laws or the ma- 
giſtrates of any country, and at the ſame time 
ridicule your body ſo unmercifully as you ſay 
they do. 2 12117 


AcRO TAI. 


Why that is the very thing that raiſes our 
choler, for we are far ſuperior to the laws. 


ARISTUS. 


And this is preciſely the reaſon why ſo many 


worthy men have turned you into ridicule. You 
would have the laws, that are founded on uni- 
verſal reaſon, and by the Greeks called the 
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daughters of heaven, give way to certain opi- 
nions, which are alike begotten and deſtroyed 
by caprice. Can you do otherwiſe than know, 
that what is juſt, clear and evident, is eternally 
held in veneration by the world, while chimeras 
and idle dreams ſcarce challenge its attention? 


ACROTAL. 


Let us have done with the laws and the 
judges and ſtick to the philoſophers: it cannot 
be denied, that they formerly ſaid and did as 
many ridiculous things as ourſelves; therefore 
we are bound to ſtand up againſt them, if it is 


only through jealouſy, like two of a trade. 


ARISTUS, 


Numbers of them have undoubtedly broached 
fooliſh opinions, becauſe they were men ; but 
their fancies, however idle, never kindled civil 


war, whereas yours have been the cauſe of ſe- 
veral, 


ACROTAL. 


And in this are we truly admirable. Can 
there be any thing more glorious, than to have 
put the whole world into commotion by a few 
arguments? Do we not in this reſemble thoſe 
magicians and enchanters of old, who could 
raiſe ſtorms and tempeſts by a few words? Were 
it not for theſe raſcally fellows with their under- 


ſtandings, we ſhould be lords of the univerſe. 


ARISTUS. | 
Well then, tell them they have no under- 
ſtanding; prove to them that they reaſon badly: 
they have rally'd you, why do you not ridicule 
—- them 
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them in their turn? But, my dear Doctor, I 
muſt intercede with you for that poor diſciple of 
Locke, that you are in ſuch haſte to have burnt. 


Conſider thoſe ſort of proceedings are now quite 
out of faſhion. 


| | ACROTAL, 2 
I believe you are in the right; we muſt fall 
upon ſome other method of ſilencing theſe in- 
ſignificant philoſophers. M 


ARISTUS. - eee 
Take my advice, be ſilent yourſelf. Do you 
and your fraternity lay under the rage of 2 
tation: be compaſſionate and benevolent: ſeek 
not for evil where it is not, and it will ceaſe to 
be where it is. „ 
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(62). 
© TRENT OS AI. I eee ' 
OF A GOOD 
B R A M I N. 
IN my travels I happened to meet with an old 
1 Bramin. This man had a great ſhare of pru- 
ence and underſtanding, and was very learned. 
He was alſo rich, and his riches added to his 
wiſdom; for, wanting nothing, he had no temp- 
tation to defraud any one. His family was ad- 
mirably well managed by three handſome wives, 
who ſtudied to pleaſe him; and when he was 
weary of amuſing himſelf with women, he had 
recourſe to philoſophy. | | 
Not far from his houſe, which was handſome, 
well- furniſhed, and embelliſhed with moſt de- 
lightful gardens, dwelt an old Indian woman, 
who was a great bigot, ignorant, and withall 
very poor, 
wiſh, faid the Bramin to me one day, I had 
never been born! Why fo? ſaid I. Ms, 
replied he, I have been ſtudying theſe fort 
ears, and I find it has been ſo much time loft, 
hile I teach others I know nothing myſelf. 
The ſenſe of my condition is ſo humiliating, it 
makes all things ſo diſtaſteful to me, that life is 
become a burthen. I have been born, and I 
exiſt in time, without knowing what time is: 
I am placed in he confines between two eter- 
nities, as our wiſe men ſay, and yet I have no 
idea of eternity: I am compoſed of matter, I 
think, but have never been, able to ſatisfy my- 
ſelf what it is that produces thought; I even 


am 
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am ignorant, whether my underſtanding is a 
ſimple faculty I poſſeſs, like that of walking and 
digeſting ; or if I think with my head in the 
ſame manner as I take hold of a thing with my 
hands. I am not only thus in the dark with re- 
lation to the principles of thought, but the 
principles of my motions are entirely unknown 
to me: I do not know why I exiſt, and yet I am 
applied to every day for a ſolution of theſe: mat- 
ters, and I muſt return an anſwer : I can ſay 
nothing ſatisfactory on the head: I talk a great 
deal, and when I have done ſpeaking, remain 
confounded and aſhamed of what I have ſaid. - 

I am in ſtill greater perplexity when Iam 
aſked, if Bramin was produced by Witſnou, 
or if they have both exiſted from eternity, God 
is my judge, that I know nothing of the mat- 
ter, as plainly appears by my anſwers. Reve- 
rend father, ſays one, be pleaſed to inform me, 
how evil is ſpread over the face of the earth, I 
am as much at a loſs as thoſe who aſk the queſ- 
tion. Sometimes I tell them, that every thing 
is for the beſt ; but thoſe who have the gout or 
the ſtone, thoſe who have loſt their fortunes and 
their limbs in the wars, believe nothing of it 
any more than myſelf, I retire to my own 
houſe full of curioſity and ignorance. I conſult 
the writings of our ancient ſages, and they ſerve 
only to bewilder me the more. I talk with 
my brethren upon the ſubject: ſome tell me-we 
ought to make the molt of life, and laugh at 
the world ; others think they know ſomething, 
and loſe themſelves in vain and chimerical hy- 
2 every thing adds to the load I feel. 

zometimes I am ready to fall into deſpair, when 
I reflect, that, after all my reſearches, I neither 


know 
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know from whence I came, what I am, whither 
I ſhall go, or what is to become of me. 
The condition in which I ſaw this good man 
gave me real concern. No one could be more 
Tational, no one more open and honeſt. Tt ap- 
peared to me, that the force of his underſtand- 
ing, and the ſenſibility of his heart, were the 
cauſes of his miſery. | 
The fame day I had a converſation with the old 
woman, his neighbour. I aſked her if ſhe had ever 
been afflicted at not knowing how her ſoul was 
made? She did not ſo much as underſtand my 
queſtion: ſhe had not, even for a moment in 
her life, a thought avout theſe two ſubjects, 
concerning which the Bramin 'had fo tormented 
himſelf : ſhe believed, from the bottom of her 
Heart, in the metamorphoſes of her god Witſ- 
nou, and provided ſhe could get ſome of the 
waters of the Ganges to make her ablutions, 
ſhe thought herſelf the happieſt of women. 
- Struck with the happineſs of this poor crea- 
ture, I returned to my philoſopher, whom 1 
thus addreſſed: are you not aſhamed to be thus 
miſerable, when, not fifty yards from you, there 
is an old automaton, who thinks of nothing and 
lives contented ? You are right, replied he; I 
| have ſaid to myſelf a thouſand times, that I 
ſhould be happy, if I was but as ignorant as my 
old neighbour ; and yet it is a happineſs I would 
not wiſh for. h a 
This reply of the Bramin made a greater im- 
eſſion on me than any thing that had paſſed. 
| 1 my own heart, and found, of a 
truth, that I myſelf ſhould not wiſh to be 
happy, on condition of being ignorant, 
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I propoſed this matter to ſome philoſophers, 
and they were all of my opinion: and yet, ſaid 
I, there is ſomething very contradictory. in this 
manner of thinking ; for, after all, what is the 

ueſtion? Is it not to be happy? What ſigni- 

es Ir then, whether we have underſtandings or 
whether we are fools? Beſides there is this to be 
faid: thoſe who are contented with their condi- 
tion are ſure of that content ; whereas thoſe, 
who have the faculty of reaſoning, are not al- 
et ſure of reaſoning right. It is evident then, 
added I, that we ought rather to wiſh not to 
have common ſenſe, if that common ſenſe con- 
tributes to our being either miſerable or wicked. 
They were all of my opinion, and yet not on: 

of them could be found to accept of happineſs 
on the terms of being ignorant. From hence I 
concluded, that though we may ſet a great value 
1 happineſs, we ſet a ſtill greater upon rea- 
on. ay 

But after having maturely reflected upon this 
affair, I thought there was great madneſs in pre- 
ferring reaſon to happineſs. How is this contra- 
dition to be explained? Like all others. A 


great deal may be faid about it, | 
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(66) 
On ALLEGORIES. 
ONE lee Neptune and Mercury 


being upon their travels in Thrace, took 


up their lodgings with a king named Hyrieus, 


who gave them a cordial reception. The three 
deities, after having made a plentiful meal, aſked 
their hoſt, what they ſhould do for him in re- 
turn for his civility. The good man, who was 
paſt having children, told them, that he ſhould 
be very much obliged to them if they would 
give him a ſon. The gods immediately ordered 
the head of a bullock newly killed to be brought 
them, and piſſing therein all three, Orion was 
born from the mixture, who was, afterwards 
made a conſtellation, and known in the earlieſt 
times of antiquity. This conſtellation had the 
name of Orion given it by the ancient Chal- 
deans, and we find it mentioned in the book of 
Job. But after all it is not eaſy to conceive, 
how the urine of three gods could produce a 
boy. Tt will be a difficult matter for the Daciers 
or Saumars to find a reaſonable allegory in this 
curious tale, unleſs they have a mind to infer 
from hence, that nothing is impoſſible to the 
gods, ſeeing they ean get children by piſſing. 
There were two rakehelly young blades in 
Greece, who were told by an oracle to beware 
of Melampigus : one day Hercules happened te 
meet with them, and tying them together by the 
feet to the end of his club, lung them in that 
manner acroſs his back with their heads down- 
wards like a brace of rabits. Melampegos in 
Greek ſignifies black arſe. Upon ſeeing Her- 
cules's breech they immediately cried out to one 


another, 
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another, the oracle is fulfilled, this is b/ack arſe. 
Hercules fell a laughing, and let them go about 
their buſineſs. Now, I ſay once again, were 
the Daciers and the Saumars to ſtudy till they 
cracked their brains, they would never be able 
to draw a moral ſenſe from theſe fables. _ 

Among the fathers of mithology, there were 
ſome few who had the gift of a fruittul imagi- 
nation; but far the greateſt part of them joined 
to this imagination a great deal of wit. Not 
all our academies or makers of devices, even 
thoſe who compoſe the legends for the counters 
of the royal treaſury, will be able to hit upon 
more juſt, more pleaſing, or more ingenious al- 
legories, than thoſe of the nine Muſes, of 
Venus, the Graces, the God of Love, and ſe- 
veral others, that will continue to be the delight 
and inſtruction of all ages, as I have already 
obſerved in another place. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the ancients 
almoſt always explained themſelves by allegories. 
The primitive fathers of the church, who were 
for the moſt part Platoniſts, copied this method 
from their maſter Plato. They have been cen- 
ſured indeed for having carried this paſſion for 
allegories and alluſions too far. 

St. Juſtin in his apology ſays, that the ſign of 


the croſs is impreſſed upon the members of the 


human body; that when a man ſtretches out his 
arms, he is the perfect figure of a croſs, and 
that the noſe forms an exact croſs with the face. 
According to Origen, in his explanation of 
Leviticus, the fat of the victims ſignifies the 
church, and the tail is a ſymbol of perſeve- 
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St. Auguſtin, in his ſermon on the difference 
and agreement of the two genealogies, thus ex- 
plains to his auditors why St. Matthew, though 
he reckons forty- two generations, gives us 
an account of forty-one only. The reaſon 
is, ſays he, we ought to reckon Jeconizs 
twice, becauſe he went from Jeruſalem to 
Babylon. Now this journey is the corner- 
ſtone, and as the corner-ſtone is one foot in the 
fide of one wall, ſo it is likewiſe on the ſide of 
the other wall. This ſtone therefore may be 
counted twice, and in like manner we may 
reckon Jeconias twice, He adds, moreover, 
that we ſhould ſtop at the number forty in the 
forty-two generations, becauſe that number ſig- 
niſies life. Ten is the figure of beatitude, and 
ten multiplied by four, which repreſents the 
. elements and the four ſeaſons, produces 
orty. TH 
In his fifty-three ſermons he has aſcribed moſt 
amazing emblematical properties to the dimen- 
fions of matter. Breadth is the dilatation of the 
heart. Length long ſuffering and patience. 
Height is hope and depth of faith. So that, ex- 
eluſive of the allegory, matter is here made to 
have four dimenſions inſtead of three. | 
It is clear and indubitable, ſays he in his ſer- 
mon 6n the 6th pſalm, that the number forty is 
an emblem of man's body, on account of the 
four elements, and the four qualities, heat, cold, 
dryneſs and moiſture; and as the number four 
relates to the body, the number three belongs to 
the ſoul ; becauſe we are to love God with a 
threefold love with all our heart, with all our 
ſoul, and with all our mind. The number four 
has affinity to the Old Teſtament, and _ of 
three 
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three to the New. Four and three make the 
number of ſeven days compleat, and the eighth 
is the day of judgment. 

There is no denying that moſt of theſe alle- 
gories have an air of miſplaced affectation, little 
{uitable to real eloquence : but then it ſhould be 
conſidered whom we find. Thoſe fathers ſome- 
times make uſe of theſe figures, wrote in an age 
and in a country, where almoſt all the arts were 
degenerated ; they ſuffered their ſublime genius 
and deep erudition to ftoop to the weakneſs and 
iniperfections of the times; and St. Auguſtin is 


no leſs worthy of our veneration, for havin 


paid this tribute to the bad taſte of Africa in the 
4th century. | 
The diſcourſes of our modern preachers are 


free from theſe blemiſhes ; not that we preſume 


to prefer them to the fathers, only the preſent 
age is preferable to thoſe in which they wrote, 
Eloquence after them became every day more and 
more corrupted, nor did it recover itſelf till of 
late years. It ran into many excelles ſtill greater 
than thoſe we have mentioned; and among the 
barbarous nations it was even ridiculous till the 
age of Lewis XIV. If we look into the old 
ſermons, we ſhall find moſt of them even far 
below the dramatic pieces of paſſion, which were 
played at the Hotel de Bourgogne. But in theſe 
barbarous ſermons we may {till find a taſte for 
allegory, which has never been wholly laid 
alide. The famous Menot, who lived in the 
reign of Francis I. was the writer who did moſt 
honour to the allegorical ſtyle. The gentlemen 
of our courts of juſtice, ſays he, are like a cat, 
to whoſe care a cheeſe is committed, leaft the 
mice ſhould gnaw it; a ſingle bite of the cat 
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would do the cheeſe more damage, than the nib- 
ling of twenty mice. 

The following paſſage is no leſs curious: 
ce The woodcutter in a foreſt lops off both great 
cc and ſmall branches, and makes them up into 
« fagots together. In the ſame manner do our 
c churchmen, by virtue of diſpenſations from 
«© Rome, accumulate to themſelves both great 
ce and ſmall benefices. The Cardinal's hat is 
c garniſhed with biſhopricks ; the Biſhops with 
cc abbeys and priories; and all together are gar- 
< niſhed with devils. All the wealth of the 
church muſt paſs 2 the hands of three 
„ Cordeliers of the Ave Maria. The Benedicta 
C f are fat abbies of Benedictines; in mulieribus. 
Is the patron and his lady; and frufus ventris 
<« feaſting and merry making.” 

The ſermons of Barbet and Maillard are ex- 
actly in the ſame ſtyle; they were delivered 
_ in bad Latin and partly in bad French. 
he ſermons in Italy were in the fame taſte. In 


Germany it was ſtill worſe. This monſtrous 


medley gave birth to the Maceronic ſtyle, which 
is the maſter-piece of barbariſm. This kind of 
eloquence, fit only for Huns and Hottentots, 
kept its ground the time of Lewis XIII. The 
Jeſuit Goraſſa, one who ſignalized himſelf 
amongſt the opponents of common ſenfe, never 
preached in any other. He compared the cele- 
brated Theophilus to a calf, becauſe Theophilus' 
former name happened to be Viaud. Now 
the fleſh of a calf, ſays he, is good to roaſt or 

boil, but thine is fit only to be burnt. 
What a difference —— the allegories 
made uſe of by our barbarous writers, and thoſe 
we 
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by + POLYTHEISM, 


IE belief of a plurality of gods is one of 
1 the great errors with which the moderns 
reproach the Greeks and Romans: but let any 
one ſhew me, in one word, from whence it may 
reaſonably be inferred, that they had more than 
one ſupreme God, and I will allow the cenſure 
to be juſt : but if no ſuch feat, no ſuch expreſ- 
ſion, can be found; but, on the contrary, the 
every where abound with monuments and nar 4 
ſages, which bear teſtimony to one ſupreme 
God, ſuperior to all the other gods; we are 
bound to acknowledge, that the judgments paſſed 
on the ancients is as raſh, as thoſe we frequently 
paſs upon our cotemporaries. 

We may read in a thouſand different places in 
their writings, that Zeus, Jupiter, is the maſter 
of gods and men. Fours omnia plena. And 
St. Paul himſelf gives the following teſtimony 
with regard to the antients. In God we live 
« and move, and have our being, as one of 
<«« your poets expreſſes it.” After this teſtimony 
ſhall we preſume to accuſe our maſters of not 
acknowledging a ſupreme God ? 

We are not here to examine, whether there 
was in former times a Jupiter, king of Crete ; 
whether he was made a God; or whether the 
Egyptians had twelve great Gods, or eight ; or 
whether the Jupiter of the Latins was one of 
this number? The preſent object of enquiry is 
only to know, whether the Greeks and Ro- 
mans acknowledged a divine being, ſupreme 
over the reſt of the heavenly beings. This they 

are 
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are for ever repeating, and therefore we cannot 
but believe them. | 

Let us only look into the admirable epiſtle of 
the philoſopher Maximus of Medavra to St. 
Auguſtin: ** There is one God,” ſays he, 
ce without beginning, the common parent of 
« all things, who has never begotten any one 
cc like himſelf. Who is the man fo brutiſh or 
ce ſtupid, as to entertain a doubt thereof?” Thus 
does this heathen, who wrote in the fourth cen- 
tury, declare the ſentiments of all antiquity. 

f I was to draw the veil of the Egyptian 
myſteries, I ſhould there find the unit by whom 
all things were produced, and who preſides over 
all the other deities; I ſhould find Methra among 
the Perſians, Brama among the Indians; and 
it is more than probable, that I ſhould be able 
to demonſtrate, that every well-governed nation 
acknowledged a ſupreme being, who had other 
inferior Gods ſubordinate to him. I ſhall not 
inſtance the Chineſe, whoſe government, the 
molt reſpectable on the earth, have never ac- 
knowledged any more than one ſole God for 
upwards of 4000 years. But to confine myſelf 
to the Greeks and Romans, who are the prin- 
cipal ſubjects of this enquiry. It is al- 
ledged, they admitted numberleſs ſuperſtitions, 
There is no doubt of it. Every one knows 
they adopted the moſt ridiculous fables, and to 
this I add, that they themſelves laughed at 
them. The baſis of their mythology, however, 
was founded in reaſon. . 8 

In the firſt place, allowing that the Greeks 
— their heroes a place in heaven, as a reward 
or their virtues. This was a moſt prudent and 
uſeful act of religion. What more glorious re- 
a | E compence 
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compence could they have given them? What 
nobler incentive could have been propoſed? Are 
we to cenſure this? We who, bleſſed with the 
light of truth, have religiouſſy preſerved this 
cuftom which the ancients firſt thought of? 
The number of ſaints, to whom we have raiſed 
temples and altars, infinitely exceed thoſe of the 
Greek, and Roman demi-gods and heroes: the 
only difterence is, that they granted the honour 
of an apotheolis to the moit.zilu{trious/and con- 
ſpicuous actions; we to the more mild modeſt 
virtues. But their deified heroes, though they 
were admitted into the court, or partook of the 
favors of Zeus, the Demiurgos, the eternal Lord, 
they did not ſhare his throne or power: and 
what is there ſo very irrational in all this? Is it 
not a faint type of our heavenly hierarchy ? No- 
thing can convey 4 more ſalutary moral; and be- 
lides it is not phyſically impoſſible in itſelf. Here 
is no reaſon to turn into ridicule a nation, to 
whom we are indebted for the knowledge of our 
alphabet. | 
The ſecond ſubjet of ezproach we have 
againſt them is for admitting ſuch a number of 
Gods into the government of the world. Nep · 
tune preſides over the fea; Juno over the air; 
Eolus over the winds ; Pluto or Vecta over the 
earth, and Mars over the field of battle. Let 
us reject theſe genealogies, which were as falſe 
as many of thoſe modern ones that are eve 
day — cenh upon men; let us condemn all 
their adventures, which are fit only for the Ara- 
bian Nights Entertainments, and which never 
made any part of the baſis. of the Greek or 
Roman religion: but, in the name of goodneſs, 
where would be the {tupidity of adopting — 
© 
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of the ſecond order, to whom ſome degree of 
power is given over us; mortals who are, per- 
haps, only of the hundred thouſandth. Is there 
any bad philoſophy in this, any phyſical falſity ? 
Do we not acknowledge nine orders of celeſtial 
ſpirits ſuperior to men? Have not theſe nine or- 
ders each a different name, and did not the Jews 
borrow moſt of theſe names from the Perſians? 
Do we not aſſign particular functions to ſeveral 
angels? There was a deſtroying angel who 
fought for the Jews. There was the angel of 
travellers, who ſerved as a guide to Tobias. 
Michael was the tutelary angel of the Hebrew 
people. We are told in Daniel, that he fought 
with the angel of the Perſians, and diſputed with 
the angel of the Greeks. In the prophet Za- 
chery we read of an angel of an inferior order, 
who gives an account to Michael of the ſtate in 


which he found things upon earth. Every na- 


tion has its particular angel. The ſeptuagint 
verſion tells us in Deuteronomy, that the Lord 
divided the nations according to the number of 
the angels. St. Paul in the Acts addreſſes himſelf 
to the angel of Macedonia, Theſe celeſtial 
ſpirits are often c-led by the name of Gods, 
Eloim, in ſeriptute; and the word that anſwers 
to Theos, Deus, God, in all nations, does not 
conſtantly ſignify the ſupreme maſter of heaven 
and earth, but frequently a heavenly being ; a 
being ſuperior to man, though dependant upon 
the ſovereign Lord of nature. The title is even 
given at times to princes and rulers. 

Since then it is held as a real truth with us, 
that there are heavenly ſubſtances charged with 
the care of men and empires, thoſe nations, 
who have admitted this * withaut the _ 
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of revelation, are certainly more worthy of our 
eſteem than contempt. 

The ridicule or error then does not lie in po- 
Iytheiſm itſelf, but in the abuſe made of that 
belief in the vulgar fables, and in the multitude 
of ridiculous deities, which every one ſet up 
after his own fancy. 

The goddeſs of the breaſts Dea Rumilia, the 
goddeſs of the conjugal art Dea Pectunda, the 
god of cloſe ſtools Deus Stercutius, and the god 
of f—t—g Deus Crepitus, are certainly no very 
reſpectable deities. Theſe puerilities, which 
ſerved as the amuſements of the old women and 
children of Rome, only proves that the word 
Deus had very different acceptations. It is cer- 
tain, that the Deus Crepitus did not cauſe the 
ſame idea as Deus Divum et Hominum Pater, 
the Father of Gods and Men. The Roman 
pontifs never gave a place in their temples to 
thoſe little puppets, with which the good wo- 
men uſed to fill their chambers and cloſets. The 
religion of the Romans was in the main ex- 
tremely grave and rigid. Oaths were held in- 
violable. They could not begin a war till the 
College of the Feceales had declared it juſt, A 
veſtal, that was convicted of having broke her 
vow of virginity, was condemned to die. All 
which beſpeaks a people rather rigid than ridi- 
culous in their morals. 

I ſhall confine myſelf here to prove, that the 
Roman ſenate ſhewed no marks of weakneſs in 
adopting polytheiſm. It may be aſked me, how 

a ſenate, who by two or three of their deputies 
only impoſed chains and laws upon us, could 
ſufter ſo many extravagances, and countenance 
ſuch a heap of abſurd fables among their 751 7 
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tiffs? I ſhall find no great difficulty in anſwering 
this queſtion. Wiſe men in all ages have made 
uſe of fools. They willingly left the people in 
poſſeſſion of their favorite feaſts the Lupercalia 
and Saturnalia, ſo long as they continued obe- 
dient to authority. The holy chickens, who 
foretold victory to their armies, were exempted 
from the ſpit and the pot. Never let us be ſur- 
prized, that the wiſeſt governments have per- 
mitted the moſt ridiculous cuſtoms or improbable 
fables. Theſe cuſtoms, theſe fables, exiſted 
before thoſe governments were formed; and we 
do not pull down an extenſive and irregular 
city, merely for the ſake of building it again by 
rule and compaſs. 

But how happens it, ſome one will ſay, that, 
on the one hand, we perceive ſo much philo- 

y and ſcience, and on the other fo much fa- 

naticiſm ? It is becauſe ſcience and philoſophy 
came to the world a little before Cicero, and fa- 
naticiſm had already been in being for many 
ages. "IG then ſaid to folly and fanaticiſm, 
let us live all three together as comfortably as 
We Can. | 
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PHILOSOPHICAL MISCELLANIES 
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% i Ant: Bo 
ON THE 
NEWTONIAN PHILOSOPHY.* 
TOTHE 
Marchioneſs of CHa$STELE r. 
MMORTAL Emily, moſt powerful mind, 
1 Pallas of France, and glory of thy kind; 
Surpaſſing age, even in the bloom of youth, 
The pupil, friend, of Newton and of truth. 
Thy fi res tranſpierce me, and thy charms con- 
troul; | 
J feel the force, the brightnefs of thy foul ! 
To thee attracted, I renounce the bays 
Sought on the ſtage, while yet I Iiv'd on praiſe, 
My wit, corrected, roves not as before, 
Of vain applauſe idolatrous no more 
Let earth born Rufus with refentment rave, 
And drag his ſenſeleſs fury to the grave. 
In rhyme ſtill ſtraining coldly to encloſe 
Some trivial thoughts, that would depreciate 
proſe, | 
That harmleſs thunder let him hurl at me, 
Which firſt his rage for others might decree. 
To blaſt my fame let pedant Zoilus ſeek, 
And ſpread unmeaning malice once a week ; 
With me their envy withers in the bud ; 
I ſee no tracts imprinted in the mud. 
Philoſophy, all charming powerful queen, 
Lifts the wiſe mind above corroding ſpleen. 


Happy 


*This Epiſtle was prefixed to the Elements of Newton's 
Philoſophy, publiſhed M. de Voltaire, in 1738 and 1741. 


Happy on high Where Newton now remains, 
Knows he on earth if enmity yet reigns ? 
Not more than he my enemies I know, 
While truth auguſt invites me from below. 
Already ſee ſhe opes the gate the day 
The liſts I enter, and purſue my way! 
The maſſy whirlpools heaving #3] for place, 
Heap'd without rule, and moving without ſpace, 
Thoſe learned phantoms vaniſh from my ſight, 
And day comes on me with her genuine light f 
That vaſt expanſe, of being the abode, 
Space that contains: the immenſity of God; 
Sees in her breaſt this hounded ſyſtem move, 
Of planets, "worlds benesth us and above. 
Whoſe whole extent fo wert ' ous to our ſenſe, 
Is bust u paint, an atem in th' immenſe. 

God ſpeaks, and chaos at his vaice ſubſides, 
In various orbs the mighty maſs divides; 
At once they gravitate, they ſtrive to fall, 
One center feeking which attracts them all. 
That foul of nature, that all moving ſpring, 
Lay long eoncea d an unregarded thing; 
Till Newton's compaſs moving through the ſpace 
Meafures/al nature, and diſcovers place. 

The famiaus laws of motion are furvey'd,- 
Drawn back the veil, the heav'ns are all diſplay d. 
His learned hand unfolds the glitt'ring robe 

That clothes yon lucid animated globe, 
Who guides the ſeaſons and who rules the day, 
Mine eyes diſtinguiſn each emitted ray. 
With purple, azure, emerald and roſe, 

T h' immortal tiſſue of his habit glows, 

Each emanation in pure ſubſtance bears 

The various colours that all nature wears: 
Thoſe blended tints illuminate our eyes, 
Give life to matter, fill th' expanded ſkies. 
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Eternal powers, who, near the king of kings, 
Burn with his fires, and cover with your wings 
His throne ; O fay ! when viewing Newton's 


Were you not jealous of that wond'rous man ? 
The ſea too hears him ! with ſtupendous dance 
I fee the hum id element advance | 
Tow'rds heav'n it riſes ; heav'n attracts it high: 
But central power, more potent, as more nigh, 
Each effort ſtops : the ſea recoils ; it roars ; 
Sinks in its bed, and rolls againſt the ſhores, 
Ye comets, dreaded like = bolts of Jove, 
In vaſt ellipſes regularly move! 
Ceaſe with your motions mortals to affright : 
Remount, Keel near the great orb of light: 
Elance your fires; fly, and as each appears, 
Reſtore the vigour of exauſted ſpheres. _ + 
Thou, ſiſter of the ſun, who in the ſkies, - 
Of dazzled ſages mock'd the feeble eyes ; 
Newton has mark'd the limits of thy race, 
March en, illumine night, we know thy place. 
Earth change thy form; let the great law of 
matter, wat iT 
Depreſs thy poles, and highten th Equator. 
Avoid, thou pole, that fix'd to ſight appears, 
The frozen chariot of the northern bears: 
Embrace in each of thy immenſe careers, 
Almoſt three hundred centuries of years. T 
How beautiful theſe objects ! how the mind 
Flies to thoſe truths enlighten'd and refin'd ! 
Yes, in the breaſt of God, it may rejoice, 
And, far from matter, hear the eternal's Frs. | 


+ The period of the proceſſion of the equinoxes, which 
is finiſhed in twenty fix thouland nine hundred and twen- 
ty years. W 
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Thou whom that voice familiarly invites, 
Say, ev'n in youth, the ſeaſon of delights, 
How haſt thou dar'd, in ſpite of cuſtom's force, 
To move ſo boldly throꝰ fo vaſt a courſe ? 
To follow Newton in that boundleſs. xoad, | 
Where nature's loſt, and ev'ry thing but God ? 
Purſuing thee I venture to advance, * 
And bring home truth, that wanderer, to France. 
While Algarotti ſure to pleaſe and teach, 
Conducts the ſtranger to the Latian beach, 
With native flow'rs adorns the beautious maid, 
And Tyber wonders at ſuch worth difplay'd ; 
I graſp the compaſs,. and the out-lines trace, 
And with coarſe crayons imitate her face. 
Th' immortal fair all ſimple, noble, grand, 
Should I attempt it, my unſkilful-hand, 
To her, as dee tailed could impart, 
Above all praiſe, and far above my art. 


A 


t M. Algarotti, a young Venetian, was then printing 
at Venice a treatiſe of light, in which he explains attracti- 
on. M. de Voltaire was the firft in France that explained 
the diſcoveries of the great Newton. | 
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DEDICATION 
TO FF MR 


Marchioneſs of CHASTEL Ex, 


Of the Edition of 1745. 


Madam, 


TS firſt time I placed your reſpectable name 
at the head of theſe elements of philoſophy, 
we ſtudied together; but you have FR taken 
a flight I am no longer able to follow. My caſe, 
therefore, is now like that of a grammarian, de- 
dicating a treatiſe of rhetoric to a Demoſthenes or 
a Cicero. I am offering {imple elements to a per- 
ſon, who has penetrated all the depths of the 
higher geometry, and who alone among us has 
tranſlated, and written comments on, the great 
Newton. | 

'That philoſopher in his life-time reaped all 
the glory he deſerved. He excited no envy, as 
he cou d have no rival. The learned world were 
his diiciples ; and others admired, without pre- 
ſuming to underſtand him. But the honour done 
him by you, is certainly the greateſt he ever re- 
ceived, Iam at a loſs which to admire moſt, 
Newton, the inventor of the Fluxionary cal- 
culus, who diſcovered new laws in nature, and 
anatomized light; or you, madam, who amidſt 
the diffipations annexed to your condition, are 
ſo well acquainted with all his diſcoveries. "Thoſe 
who ice you at court will hardly look upon you 


ad 


„J) At DE. OR 
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as a comentator on philoſophy ; and the learned» 
who are learned enough to read your writings 
will ſtill leſs conceive, that you can ſtoop to tran- 
ſitory amuſements, with the ſame eaſe you ſoar 
to the moſt ſublime truths. This eaſineſs and 
ſimplicity, ever highly valuable, but ſo rarely 
Joined with talents and ſcience, will at leaſt pro- 
cure pardon for your merit. This is, in general, 
all that can be hoped from perſons with whom 
we converſe ; but the ſmall number of ſuperior 
geniuſes, who have applied themſelves to the 
ſame ſtudies, will conceive the higheſt venerati- 
on for you, and poſterity will look on you with 
aſtoniſhment. That perſons of your ſex have 
reigned gloriouſly over large empires does not ſur- 
prize me. A woman, with a wiſe council, may 
rule like an Auguſtus: but to penetrate, with in- 
defatigable labour, truths which intimidate moſt 
perſons to approach, to diſplay, in hours of leiſure, 
what the greateſt philoſophers are inceſſantly 
ſtudying ; is a gift, Madam, peculiar to yourſelf, 
and exhibits a pattern that will be very rarely 
imitated, &c. 
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FAST. . 
CI. 
Or Gov. | 
Reaſons which every perſon does not abprove, Rea- 
/ ſons f inns 


EWTON was fully perſuaded of the ex- 
iſtence of a God, and by that term under- 
ſtood not only an infinite, almighty, eternal, 
creative being ; but a maſter, who had eſtabliſhed 
a relation between himſelf and his creatures; as 
without this relation, the knowledge of God is 
only a barren idea, which would ſeem to invite 
every reaſoner of a perverſe nature, to the practice 
of vice, by the hopes of impunity. 

Accordingly, that great philoſopher, at the 
ends of his Principia, makes a ſingular remark, 
namely, that we do not ſay my eternal, my in- 
finite, becauſe theſe attributes do not at all re- 
late to our nature; but we ſay, and it is our duty 
to ſay, my Cd; and are thereby to underſtand 
the maſter and preſerver of our life, the object of 
our thoughts. I remember, that in ſeveral con- 
verſations I had in 1726, with Dr. Clarke, that 
philoſopher never mentioned the name of God, 

but with a remarkable air of recollection and re- 
ſpect; and when Lowned to him, how much it 
affected me, he ſaid he had inſenſibly from New- 
ton acquired that cuſtom, which ſhould indeed be 
the cuſtom of every man. Newton's whole phi- 
loſophy neceſſarily leads to the knowledge of a 
ſupreme being, who has freely created, and ar- 
ranged all things. For if the world be finite ; 
it there be a vacuum, the exiſtence of matter is 
| not 
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not neceſſary ; and therefore has. received exiſ- 
tence from a free cauſe. If matter gravitates,. 
as we know it. does from demonſtration, it 
does not appear to gravitate from its nature,. as it. 
is extended by its nature; it has therefore re- 
ceived its gravitation-from God. If the planets, 
in a ſpace void of reſiſtance, revolve one way 
rather than another, the hand of their creator 
muſt have directed their courſe that way, with an 
abſolute freedom. 

The imaginary phyſical principles of Deſcartes 
are very far from leading the mind in this manner 
to the knowledge of its creator. God forbid 
that I ſhould be guilty of ſo horrid a ſlander, as 
to charge that great man with diſowning the 
ſupreme intelligence to which he was ſo highly 
indebted, and which had raiſed him above — 
all the men of his age. I only ſay, that the abuſe 
he has ſometimes made of his genius, has led his 
followers to precipices, from which their maſter 
kept himſelf at a great diftance. I ſay, the Carte- 
ſian ſyſtem has produced that of Spinoſa: I fay, 
J have known many perſons led by Carteſianiſm 
to admit of no other God than the immenſity of 
things ; while, on the contrary, I never knew one 
Newtonian, who was not a Theiſt, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe. He who with Deſcarters, is once 

rſuaded, that it is impoffible for the world to 

finite ; that motion is ever the ſame ; when 
any one can preſume to ſay, give me motion and 
matter, and I will make you a world: then ſuch. 
ideas, it muſt be owned by conſequences too juſt, 
feem to exclude the idea of a being alone infinite, 
alone author of motion, alone author of the or- 
ganizations of ſubſtances, 
It may perhaps appear ftrange tom any, that 


among 
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amongall the proofs of the exiſtence of a God, 
the ſtrongeſt in Newton's opinion, is that of final 
cauſes. 'The defign, or rather the deſigns, various 
ad infinitum, diſplayed in the moſt enormous and 
moſt minute parts of the univerſe, form a demon- 
ſtration, which, from its being ſo manifeſtly ſen- 
fible, is little regarded by ſome philoſophers; but 
Newton thought, that theſe infinite relations, 
which he, more than any other man, diſcerned, 
1 only be the work of an artiſt infinitely 
wiſe. 

He made little account of the proof drawn 


from the ſucceſſion of beings. It is commonly 


ſaid, that if men, animals, vegetables, and what- 
ever Compoſe this world, were eternal, a ſeries of 
generations, without cauſe, muſt of conſequence 

be admitted. Ihe exiſtence of theſe beings, it 
is ſaid, would. have no origin ; no external can 
be ſuppoſed to riſe again from generation to ge- 
neration, without a beginning ; no external, be- 
cauſe: no one can exiſt of itſelf, Thus every 


= would he affect, and nothing cauſe. a 


is argument appeared to him founded only 
on the ambiguity of generations, and of beings 
formed one by the other. For atheiſts, who ad- 
mit a plenum, anſwer, that there are, e 
ſpeaking, no generations: there are not ſevera 
ſubſtances : the univerſe is a whole neceflarily 
exiſting, inceſſantly diſplaying itſelf. It is one 
and the ſame being, whots nature is immutable 


in its ſubſtance, and eternally varied in its modi- 


fications. TE the argument drawn from the 
ſucceſſion of beings, would perhaps prove very 
little againſt an atheift, who ſhould deny the plu- 
rality of beings. He would have recourſe to thoſe 
antient axioms, that nothing is produced by 
ft | nothing 
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bent in the world; and whether there has ever 
| er argument than. the following, : The 
heavens declare the glory of God, Accordingly you 
ſee that Newton, at the end of his Optics and 
Principia, uſes no other. No reaſoning appeared 
to him more grand and convincing, in favour of 
a diety, than that of Plato, who makes one of his 
interlocutors ſay, you think I have an intelligent 


ſoul, becauſe you perceive order in my words and 


actions; ſurely then, from the order you ſee in 


this world, there muſt be in it a fpirit ſupremely DE 


intelligent. 1 - 14 +181 * 292 1 
But if the exiftence of an eternally almighty 
being be proved, it is not equally proved, that this 
being is infinitely good in the general ſenſe of the 
word. b % el 
This is the grand refuge of the atheiſt. If I 
admit a God, ſays he, this God muſt * e 
nels itſelf. He who has given me being, thould 
alſo give me happineſs : but I ſee only 9 
an 
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and calamity among mankind. The neceflity of 
an eternal matter offends me leſs then a creator 
dealing fo harſhly with his creatures. My juſt 
complaints, my torturing doubts, continues he, 
are not to be removed by being told, that a firſt 
man, compoſed of a body and foul, offended his 
creator, and: that mankind ſuffers for his offence. 
For xft, if our bodies are derived from this firſt 
man, our fouls are not; and even, if they are, 
it ſeems the moſt horrid injuſtice, for the puniſh- 
ment to deſcend from the fathers to the children. 
2d. It ſeems evident that the Americans, and 
the people of the old world, the Negroes and 
the Laplanders, are not all deſcended from that 
firſt man. The interior conſtitution of the organs 
of the Negroes is apalpable demonſtration of this. 
No argument therefore can calm the murmurs 
ariſing in my heart againſtthe evils that have over- 
run this globe. Thus I am forced to reject the 
idea of a ſupreme being; of a creator infinitely 
good, who has made infinite evils : and had 
rather admit the neceſſity of matter, generations, 
and eternal viciſſitudes, than a God, the free 
author of miſerable creatures. 

To this atheiſt it is anſwered, the words good, 
comfast, and happineſs are equivocal: what is evil 
with regard to you, is good in the general plan. 
The idea of an infinite being, almighty, all- 
wiſe, and omnipreſent, does not offend your 
reaſon. Will you deny a God becauſe you have 
been afflicted with a fever? You fay, he owed 
you happineſs : but what reaſon have you to 
think fo ? Why did he owe you this happineſs ? 
Was you in any treaty with him? Therefore to 
be always happy in this life, you need only ac- 
knowledge a God, You who cannot pretend 
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to be perfect in any one thing, how can you 
expect to be perfectly happy? But ſuppoſe that in 
a continual happineſs of a hundred years, you 
may have a fit of head-ach; ſhall this ſhort inter- 
nal of pain induce you to deny a creator? Surely 
no. If therefore you do not ſtartle at a quarter 
of an hour's ſuffering, why at two hours, why at 
a day ? Why ſhould a year of torment prevail on 

ou to reject the belief of a ſupreme and univer- 

artiſan ? | 


It is proved, that there is, in this world, more 
good than evil; for, after all, few men are to be 


found who really wiſh for death. You then un- 


Juſtly prefer complaints in the name of mankind, 


and ſtill more fo to deny your ſovereign, under 
pretence that ſome of his ſubjects are unhappy. 

Men are fond of murmuring ; there is a plea- 
ſure in complaining, but more in living. We 


delight in viewing only evil and exaggera- 


ting it. Read hiſtory, it is replied ; wharz1is it 
more than a continual ſeries of crimes and miſ- 
fortunes ? Agreed ;. but hiſtories are only the re- 
poſitories of great events: tempeſts only are re- 
corded ; calms are overlooked. We do nat re- 
member that, for this hundred years, there have 
not been a ſedition in Pequin, in Rome, in 
Venice, in Paris, in London and that, in gene- 
ral there are in all great cities more quiet than 
tempeſtuous years, more harmleſs and ferene 
days, than days diſtinguiſhed by great crimes and 
great misfortunes. 
After examining the relations between the 
ſprings and organs of an animal, and the deſigns 
which diſplay themſelves in every part, the 
manner by which this animal receives life, by 
which he ſuſtains it, and by which he gives it; 
. you 
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you readily acknowledge with admiration the 
ſupreme artiſt. Will you then change your opi- 
nion, becauſe wolves eat the ſheep, and ſpiders 
catch flies? Do not you, on the contrary, per- 
ceive, that theſe continual generations, ever de- 
voured, and ever reproduced, are a part of the 
plan ot the univerſe ? Wiſdom and power, you 
anſwer, are percciveable in them; but goodneſs 
is till wanting. How! You breed creatures in 
a menagery and at a proper ſeaſon ſlay them; but 
muſt not be cenſured : while you accuſe the 
| maſter of all animals of cruelty, becauſe he has 
made them to be eaten. In fine, if you may be 
happy to all eternity, can any pains and afflictions 
in this fleeting inſtant, called life, be worth men- 
tioning ? And if this eternity be not your portion, 
make yourſelf eaſy with this life which you ſo 
highly value. 0 

You cannot think the creator good, be- 
cauſe there is ſome evil in the world. But if 


neceflity ſupply the place of a ſupreme being; 


will affairs be mended ? In the ſyſtem 
which admits a God ſome difficulties only are to 
be removed; in all the other ſyſtems we muſt. 
encounter abſurdities. 

Philoſophy indeed plainly ſhews us, that there 
is a God; but it cannot teach us what he is, what 
he is doing, how and wherefore he does it; 
whether he exiſts in time, or in ſpace; whether 
he has commanded once, or whether he is always 
acting, whether he be in matter, or whether he 
be not there; &c. &c. To himſelf only theſe 
things are known. 
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C HAP. II. 
Of Spack and DURATION, as PROPERTIES 


inions of Leibnitz. mions and reaſoning 0 
1 Infinite —— impoſſible. Ned 
ſhould haue admitted a God, creator and gover- 

nor. Properties of pure ſpace and duration. 

PACE and duration are conſidered by 
8 Newton as two beings, whoſe exiſtence 
neceſſarily lows from God himſelf; for the in- 
finite being is in every place; therefore eve 
place exifts: the eternal being laſts from all 
eternity, therefore an eternal duration is real. 
Newton, in his queſtions at the end of his 
Optics, happened to aſc, Do not theſe phe- 
«<< nomena of nature prove, that there is a being 
„ incorporeal, wing intelligent, and omnipre- 
« ſent; who, in infinite ſpace, as in his ſenſo- 
& rium, ſees, diſcerns, and comprehends every 
<« thing in the moſt intimate, and moſt perfect 
« manner ?” 

The celebrated philoſopher, Leibnitz, who 
at firſt agreed with Newton, in regard to the 
reality of pure ſpace and duration, but ſome time 
after oppoſed him in every thing, and placed 
himſelf at the head of a different ſet ih Ger- 
many, attacked theſe expreſſions of the Engliſh 
philoſopher, in a letter, written in 1715, to the 
late queen of England, conſort to George II. 
That princeſs, truly worthy of the correſpon- 
dence of Leibnitz and Newton, ſet on foot a 
regular diſpute by letters between the two par- 
ties; but Newton, being entirely averſe to all 
controverſy, and a very great œconomiſt of his 
time, permitted Dr, Clarke, his diſciple in phi- - 

loſophy, 
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loſophy, and at leaſt his equal in metaphyſics, 
to enter the liſts for him. The diſpute turned 
upon almoſt all the metaphyſical ideas of New- 
ton, and is perhaps the fineſt monument of lite- 
rary conteſts exiſting. | 
Clarke began by juſtifying the compariſon 
taken from the ſenforinm, uſed by Newton, 
He lays it down as a principle, that no being 
can act, know, or perceive where it is not; 
now God acting and ſeeing every where, acts 
and ſecs in every point of ſpace, which in this 
ſenſe alone may be conſidered as his ſenſorium, 
from the impoſſibility of expreſſing ourſelves in 
any language, when we prefume to ſpeak of 
God. Leibnitz affirnied ſpace to be nothing 
but the relation we conceive between co-exiſtent 
| beings. Nothing but the order of bodies, their 
arrangement, their diſtances, &c. Clarke, after 
Newton, maintains, that if ſpace be not real, 
an abſurdity will follow. For if God had placed 
the earth, the ſun, and the moon, where the 
fixed ſtars are, provided the earth, the moon, 
and the ſun were in the ſame order with regard 
to each other as they now are, the conſequence 
would be, that the place then occupied by the 
earth, the moon, and the ſun, would be the 
ſame with that they occupy at preſent; which is 
a contradiction in terms. A 
We are, according to Newton, to think the 
ſame of duration as of ſpace ; that it is a reality; 
for were duration only an order of ſucceſſion 
between creatures, it would follow, that what 
was doing to-day, and what was done a thou- 
ſand of years ago, would, in reality, be done in 
the ſame inſtant. In fine, ſpace and duration 
are quantities, therefore fomething very politive. 
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It is proper here to take notice of the follow- 
ing argument of the ancients, as it has never 
been anſwered: A man at the extremity of the 
univerſe holds out his arm: this arm muſt be in 
pure ſpace, for it is not in nullibiety; and if it 
be anſwered, that it is ſtill in matter, the world 
will then be infinite, and therefore in this ſenſe 
the world is God. rial 

Pure ſpace then exiſts; a vacuum exiſts as well 
as matter, and exiſts even neceſſarily ; whereas 
matter, according to Clarke, exiſts purely by the 
free will of the creator. 

But, it will be ſaid, you admit an immenſe 
an infinite ſpace ; why not admit the ſame with 
regard to matter, as ſo many ancient philoſo- 
phers have done? Clarke anſwers: Space exiſts 
neceſſarily, becauſe God exiſts neceſſarily, It 
is immenſe; it 1s, like duration, a mode; an 
infinite property of a being neceſſarily infinite. 
Matter is not ſo; it does not exiſt neceſſarily; 
for was this ſubſtance infinite, it would be either 
an eſſential property of God, or God himſelf ; 
but it is neither the one nor the other; therefore 
it is not, nor can be infinite. 91 

It may be anſwered to Clarke: Matter may 
neceſſarily exiſt, without being on that account 
infinite; without being God: it exiſts becauſe 
it exiſts: It is eternal becauſe it exiſts to-day. 
A philoſopher is not to admit what he cannot 
conceive; nor can you either conceive the 
creation nor annihilation of matter. It ma 
very well be eternal by its nature; and God 
may very well, by his nature, have the immenſe 
power of modifying it, though not that of mak- 
ing it from nothing : For to make a being from 
nothing is a contradiction ; but there is no con- 

| tradiCtion 
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tradiction in believing matter neceſſary and eter- 
nal, and God * and eternal. If ſpace 
exiſts of neceſſity, matter alſo exiſts of neceſ- 
ſity. You ought, therefore, to admit three be- 
ings; ſpace, whoſe exiſtence would be real, 
were there neither matter nor God; matter, 
which, as it could not have been formed from 
nothing, is neceſſarily in ſpace; and God, with- 
out whom matter could neither be organiſed nor 
animated. | 
Theſe difficulties Newton himſelf ſeems to ob- 
viate, at the end, of his optics. He maintains, 
that ſpace neceſſzzily flows from the exiſtence of 
God. God, properly ſpeaking, is neither in 
| ſpace nor place; but God being neceſſarily every 
where, conſtitutes, in that alone, immenſe ſpace 
and place. Thus duration, eternal permanence, 
| follows indiſpenſibly from the exiſtence of God. 
He is neither in infinite duration, nor in time; 
but eternally exiſting; and thus he conſtitutes 
eternity and time. In this manner Newton ex- 
plains himſelf 3 but this is not ſolving the pro- 
blem. He ſeems fearful of owning, that God 
is in ſpace: he was afraid of diſputes. 

Immenſe, extended, inſeparable ſpace, may be 
conſidered in ſeveral portions. For inſtance, the 
ſpace occupied by Saturn, is not the ſpace occu- ' 
pied by Jupiter ; but theſe conceivable parts can- 
not be ſeparated ; the one cannot be put in the 
place of the other, as one body may be put in the 
place of another. In the ſame manner, duration, 
infinite, inſeparable, and without parts, may be 
conceived in ſeveral portions; though to conceive 
one _— of duration put in the place of another, 
would be an utter impoſſibility. Beings exiſt 
in a certain portion of duration, called time, and 

2 | may 
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may exiſt in any other time; but a part conceiv- 
ed of the duration, any particular time, can only 
be where it is. The paſt cannot be the future. 
Space and duration then, according to New- 
ton, are two neceſlary and immutable attributes 
of the eternal and immenſe being, God alone 
can know all ſpace: God alone can know all 
duration. Some parts of ſpace, improperly fo 
called, we meaſure by means of extended bodies 
which we touch: we meaſure parts of duration, 
improperly ſo called, by means of motions per- 
ceived by us. 36 32.7 
But inſtead of entering here into a detail of 
the phyſical proofs. reſerved: for other chapters, 
let it ſuffice. to obſerve, that in whatever con- 
cerns ſpace, duration, and the limits of the world, 
Newton followed the. opinions of Democritus, 
Epicurus, and a -crowd-:.of : philoſophers, as re- 
fined by our celebrated Gaſſendi. Newton has 
often declared to ſome French gentlemen till 
living, that he eſteemed Gaſſendi as a very ſaga- 
cious, accurate, and prudent genius; and that 
he accounted it an honour in being entirely of 
his opinion, with regard to all the points we 
have been conſideri ng 
D d eee ee 
wife A 
Of LIBERTY IN GoD, and of the GrraT 
PRINCIPLE OF A SUFFICIENT REASON, + 
Principles of Leibnitz. Carried perhaps tob far. 
His reaſons very petſouf. Anfwer. New in- 
ſtances againſt the abr rs of indiſcernablet. 
EWTON hath affirmed, that God, both 
infinitely free, and infinitely powerful, has 
created many things, without any other ow 
| : | . 
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for their exiſtence, than his mere will. For in- 
ſtance, that the planets ſhould revolve from weſt 
to eaſt; rather than otherwiſe; that there is ſuch 
a number of animals, ſtars, worlds, rather than 
any other; that the finite univerſe occupies ſuch 
or ſuch a point of ſpace, &c. The ſole reaſon 
of which is the will of the Supreme Being. 
The famous Leibnitz embraced the contrary, 
and grounded his opinion on an antient axiom 
uſed by Archimedes; Nothing is done without a 
cauſe, or a ſufficient reaſon; and God has in all 
things done the beſt; becauſe if he had not done 
it as the beſt, there would have been no reaſon 
for doing it. But, ſay the Newtonians, there 
is no better in indifferent things. There are no 
indifferent things, anſwer the Leibnitians. Your 
idea leads to an abſolute fatality, ſaid Clarke: 
you make God a being acting from neceſſity, and 
conſequently. a being purely paſſive; which is 
no longer God. Your God, replied Leibnitz, 
is a capricious artiſt, determining without ſuffi- 
cient reaſon. The will of God is reaſon, re- 
turned the Engliſnman. Leibnitz inſiſted on his 
point, and puſhedit very forcibly in this manner: 
No two bodies in nature are known to be en- 
tirely alike ;. nor is it poſſible they ſhould: for 
were they perfectly ſimilar,” it would ſhew in 
God, whois almighty and all- productive, a want 
of fœcundity and power. Secondly, there would 
be no reaſon why the one ſhould occupy this 
place rather than the other. 
The Newtonians anſwered: Firſt, it is falſe, 
that a ſimilarity in ſeveral beings would argue 
ſterility in the power of the creator; for if the 
elements of . be abſolutely ſimilar to 
produce ſimilar ; if, for inſtance, the ele- 
Us | F 2 ments 
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ments of rays, eternally red with light, muſt be 
the ſame to form theſe red rays; if the elements 
of matter muſt be the ſame to form matter, this 
ex reſemblance, this identity, is ſo far from 
being derogatory to the dignity of God, that it 
appears one of the fineſt evidences of his power 
and wiſdom. | 
Might I preſume to add any thing here to the 
arguments of a Clarke and a Newton, and might 
I take the liberty of diſputing againſt a Leibnitz, 
I would ſay, that it is only a being infinitely 
werful that can make things perfectly alike. 
hatever attention and labour may be employed 
by man in ſuch works, he will never attain it, 
becauſe his ſight will never be ſufficiently deli- 
cate to diſcern the - inequalities in the two bo- 
dies. To make all the parts of one body ſimi- 
lar to thoſe of another, infinite minuteneſs muſt 
be ſeen : this, therefore can only be performed 

by an infinite Being. | | 
Secondly, the Newtonians may alſo * we 
fight Leibnitz with his own weapons. If the 
elements of things be all different; if the ori- 
ginal parts of a red ray be not entirely alike; 
there is then no ſufficient reaſon why different 

parts always produce the fame effect. 

Thirdly, it may further be ſaid by the New- 
tonians, if one aſk a ſufficient reaſon. whyithe 
atom A, is in one place, and the atom B, ex- 
actly ſimilar, is in another, the reaſon lies in the 
motion which impels them; and if we aſk the 
reaſon of this motion, you mult either ſay, that 
this motion is neceſſary, or own that God 
it. In fine, if it ſhould be aſked, why God be- 
gan it, what other ſufficient reaſon can be given, 
than that God muſt have ordered this motion, 
5 | to 
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to perform the works projected by his wiſdom ? 

But why this motion rather to the right than to 

the left, rather weſtward than eaſtward ; in this 

point of duration rather than another ? Muſt 
we not then recur. to the will of the Creator? 

But is there a liberty of indifference? This we 
. ſhall leave to the examination of every reflecting 
. reader; and he will long examine, before he 
will be able to form a deciſion. 


CCC ͤ ²˙ AA 
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Of LIBERTY in Man. 


Excellent piece againſt liberty; ſo well written that 
Dir. Clarke made uſe of indecent language in his 
anſiuer. Liberty of indifference. Liberty of 
| «= 2 ' Privation of liberty very common. 
| trong objections againſt liberty. _ PTY 
A CCORDING to Newton and Clarke, 
the infinitely free Being has communi- 
. cated to man, his creature, a limited portion of 
that liberty; and by liberty here is not under- 
| ſtood, the ſimple power of applying our thoughts 
- to ſuch or ſuch an object, and of beginning the 
motion: not only the faculty of willing is 
meant, but that of willing in the moſt free and 
efficacious manner; and even of willing with- 
out any other reaſon than the will itſelf. There 
is not a man on the earth, who does not believe 
that he ſometimes feels himſelf. poſſeſſed of this 
liberty. Many philoſophers, however, think the 
contrary ; and that all the liberty we enjoy is, 
that of wearing ſometimes freely the fetters of 
- fatality, | X 
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Among all the philoſophers who have written 
boldly againſt liberty, he who has indiſputably 
performed the taſk with moſt method, ſtrength 
and clearneſs, is Collins, an Engliſh gentleman, 
author of a difcourſe on free-thinking, and feve- 
ral other works, equally bold and philoſophical. 

Clarke, who was entirely of Newton's opi- 
nion, with regard to liberty, and who alſo main- 
tained its right, both as a divine of a ſingular 
ſect, and as a philoſopher, anſwered Collins 
warmly, and mixed ſo much acrimony with his 
arzuments, as gave occaſion to think, that he 
felt at leaſt his adverſary's whole ſtrength. He 
charged him with confounding all ideas ; be- 
cauſeCollins called man a neceſlary agent; Clarke 
ſays, if this be true, man is no longer an agent. 
But who does not ſee, that this is true chicanery ? 
Whatever produces neceſſary effeRs, Collins calls 
a a neceſſary agent. Is it of any conſequence whe- 
ther he be called agent or patient? The point 
is to know whether he be neceſſarily determined. 

If only one ſingle caſe can be found, where 
man is really free with a liberty of indifference, 
that alone ſeems ſufficient to decide the queſtion. 
Now what caſe ſhall we find more proper, than 
that where our liberty is put to a trial? For in- 
ance, it is propoſed to me to turn to the right 
or the left, or to do ſome other action, to which 
neither pleaſure attracts, nor diſguſt diverts. I 
then chuſe, and do not follow the dictates of 
my underſtanding, which repreſents to me the 
beſt; for in this caſe there is neither better nor 
. worſe. How do I act? I exerciſe a right which 
God has given me of willing and acting in ger- 
_ tain caſes, without any other reaſon than my 

own will. I enjoy a right and power to _ 
"4 4 « 
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the motion, and begin it on which ſide I pleaſe. 
If, in this caſe, my will alone directs me, why 
ſhould any other cauſe be fought than my own 
will? It ſeems probable, therefore, that in in- 
different things, we have the liberty of indif- 
ference. For who can ſay, that God has, or 
has not been able to confer on us this gift? And 
if he. is able, and we feel this power in ourſelves, 
| how can it be affirmed, that we do not enjoy it? 
This liberty of indifterence is, however, treat- 
ed as a chimera: it is ſaid, that to determine 
without a reaſon, belongs only to madmen; but 
it ſhould be remembered, that madmen are diſ- 
_ tempered perſons, without any liberty. They 
are neceſſarily determined by the diſorder of their 
organs. They are not their own maſters,: they 
. chuſe nothing. He is free, who determines for 
himſelf. Now why ſhall we not in things in- 
2 determine ourſelves merely by our own 
will | 
Me enjoy, in all other caſes, the liberty called 
: ſpontaneity ;. that is, our will is determined by 
motives when there are any; and theſe motives 
are always the laſt reſult of the underſtanding, 
or inſtincdt. Thus, when my underſtanding re- 
preſents to itſelf, that it is better for me to obey 
than break the law, I conform to the law with 
a ſpontaneous liberty, I perform voluntarily 
what the laſt dictamen of my underſtanding leads 
me to perform. This ſpecies of liberty is never 
better perceived, than when our will oppoſes our 
deſires. I have a violent paſſion for ſomething, 
but my underſtanding tells me, I muſt reſiſt this 
. paſſion; it repreſents to me a greater good in 
victory, than in a compliance with my appetite. 
This laſt motive preponderates, and I oppoſe my 
10 a © W defires 
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deſires by my will. This command of my rea- 


ſon I neceſſarily and willingly obey; I do not 
what I deſire, but what I will; and, in this caſe, 


IJ am free, and enjoy all the liberty of which 


ſuch a circumſtance can make me ſuſceptible. 
In fine, I am free in no reſpect, when my 


Paſſion is too ſtrong, and my underſtanding too 
weak, or when my organs are diſordered ; and 


this is unfortunate y very often the caſe of men: 


ſo that ipontaneous liberty, is to the ſoul, what 


health is to the body; ſome perſons enjoy it 
entirely and conſtantly ; many are often deprived 
of it, and others are ſick during their whole 
life: all the other faculties of man are ſubject 
to the ſame variation. Sight, hearing, taſte, 
ſtrength, copitation, are ſometimes ſtronger and 
ſometimes weaker ; our liberty, like every thing 
elſe, is limited, variable, in a word, very trifling ; 
becauſe man is himſelf inconſiderable. 

The difficulty of reconciling the liberty of 
human actions with God's eternal preſcience, 
was no obſtacle to Newton; he avoided that 
labyrinth : - liberty being once proved, it is not 
for us to determine how God foreſees what we 
ſhall freely do. We know not how God ſees 


what paſſes at preſent. We have no idea of his 


mode of ſeeing; why then ſhould we have an 
of his mode of foreſeeing? We ſhould conſider 


all his attributes as equally incomprehenſible. 


It muſt be owned, that againſt this idea of li- 
berty, there are objections which ſtartle. It is 
immediately ſeen that this liberty of indifference 
would be but a very trivial preſent, if it extended 
no farther than ſpitting to the right or left, or 
chuſing either odd or even. The buſineſs is 


whether Cartouche and Shah Nadir have a * 
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of not ſhedding human blood. Of what conſe- 
quence is the liberty of putting the left or right 
foot forward? This liberty of indifference is then 
found to be impoſſible ; for how can we be ſaid 
to determine without reaſon? You vill; but 
why will you? You are aſked even or dd; you 
choſe even, without being aware of the motive, 
which is, that even preſents itſelf to your mind 
at the inſtant you make the choice, 

Every thing has its cauſe : conſequently your 
will is not excepted. There is then no willing, 
but in conſequence of the laſt idea received. No 
perſon can know what idea he will have the next 
moment ; therefore, no perſon is maſter of his 
own ideas; therefore, no perſon is maſter of 
willing or not willing. Were he maſter of theſe, 
he might perform the contrary of what God has 
diſpoſed in the concatenation of the things of 
this world. Thus every perſon might, and ac- 
tually would, change the eternal order. 

It was on this account that the wiſe Locke 
never mentioned the name of liberty; free-will 
ſeemed to him only a chimera. All the liberty 
he knew was, the power of doing what one 
wills. A patient during the paroxiſm of the 
gout has not the liberty of walking; nor the 
—— that of going abroad: the one becomes 


ree when cured ; the other on opening to him 


the gate. 0 
o place theſe alarming difficulties in a ſtronge 

light, I will ſuppoſe that Cicero is attempting to 
prove to Cataline that he ought not to conſpire 
againſt his country. Cataline tells him it is out 
of his power ; that his conferences with. Ce- 
thegus, have imprinted in his mind the idea of 
the conſpiracy ; that this idea pleaſes him beyond 
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any other; and that we only will in conſequence 
of our laſt deciſion. But you might, anſwers 
Cicero, adopt other ideas as well as I, by liſten- 
ing attentively to me, and reflecting on the duty 
of conſulting the good of your country. It is of 
no conſequence, returns Cataline, your idea ot- 
fend me; and the deſire of aſſaſſinating you 
prevails. I am ſorry for your madneſs, ſays Ci- 
cero, endeavour to take ſome of my medicines. 
If I am mad, replies Cataline, I cannot com- 
mand my endeavours to be cured. But, urges 
the conſul, men are endued with reaſon, which 
they may conſult, and may cure the diforder of 
the organs, which renders you thus reverſe, thus 
hardened in fo horrid a crime; eſpecially if this 
diſorder be not too ſtrong. Shew me, replies 
Cataline, the point where this diſorder is cura- 
ble. For my part, I own, that from the firſt 
moment [I began the confpiracy, all my reflec- 
tions have tended to make me perſevere in the 
undertaking. When did you firſt take this fatal 
reſolution ? aſks the conſul. When I had loſt 
my money at play. And could not you have ab- 
ſtained from play ?. No, for the idea of play pre- 
dominated at that time in my mind above all 
other ideas : and had I not played, I ſhould have 
diſcompoſed the order of the univerſe, by which 
Quartilla was to win four hundred thouſand 
ſeſterces of me ; with this money ſhe was to pur- 
chaſe a houſe and a gallant; by this gallant ſhe 
was to have a ſon; ä — and Lentilus were 


to come to my houſe, and we were to conſpire 
againſt the republic. Deſtiny has made me a 
wolf, and you a ſhepherd's dog: Deſtiny will 
decide which is to cut the throat of the other, 
10 this Cicero could have anſwered only by an 

. Oratlon. 
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oration. It muſt, indeed, be allowed, that the 
objections againſt liberty can hardly be anſwered, 
but by a vague eloquence: a melancholy ſubject, 
on which the wiſer a perſon is, the more he fears, 
even to conſider it. 

There is, however, one comfortable reflec- 
tion, namely, that which ever ſyſtem we em- 
brace, by what ever fatality we ſuppoſe all our 
actions are governed, we ſhall always act as if 

we were fice. | 

CT AT. *. 

 DovBTs WITH REGARD To THAT LIBERTY, 
_,.CALLED; THE LIBERTY OF INDIFFERENCE, © 
* LANT s are organiſed beings, in which 
N every thing is done neceſſarily. Some 
plants belong to the animal kingdom, and are 
in effect animals attached to the earth. | 

2. Can theſe animal plants, with roots, leaves, 

and Eon he ſuppoſed to have liberty? No 

ſurely. 
4 8 not animals a perception, an inſtinct, 
a reaſon begun, a meaſure of ideas and of me- 
mory? What, in reality, is inſtint? is it not 
one of thoſe ſecret ſprings we can never know? 
Nothing can be known but by analyſis, or a con- 
ſequence of what are called the firſt principles. 
Now what alalyſis, or what ſyntheſis can explain 
the nature of initinct? We only perceive that 
this inſtinct ,is always. 0 accompanied 
with ideas. A {ilk worm has a perception of the 
leaf which nouriſhes it; the partridge of the 
worm which it ſeeks and ſwallows; the fox of 
the partridge which it eats; the wolf of the 
fox, which it devours. Now it is not very likely 
that theſe beings poſleſs what we call liberty : 
cage may 
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may we not, therefore, have ideas without being 
free? ä | 


4. Men receive and combine ideas in their 


fleep; but they cannot be ſaid to be then free. 


Is not this a freſh proof, that we may have ideas 


without being free? 


5. Man has, above other animals, the gift of 
a more comprehenſt.e memory: this memory is 
the fole ſource of all his thoughts. Can this 
ſource, common to animals and men, produce 
liberty? The ideas of reflections in one brain, 
can they be any other than ideas of reflection in 
another ? 27 

6. Are not all men determined by their in- 
ſtint? And is not this the reaſon why the 
never change their character? Is not this luſtind 
what we call the diſpoſition ? 

7. Were we free, where is the man that 
would not change his diſpoſition? But was ever 


a man ſeen on earth, who gave himſelf one 


2 propenſity? Was there ever a man born 
with an averſion to dancing, that gave himſelf a 


taſte for dancing ? a ſluggiſh and ſ-dantary man 


to ſeek motion? Do not age and a regimen 


diminiſh the paſſions which reaſon fancies it 
has ſubdued ? 


8. Is not the will the laſt conſequence of the 
laſt ideas received? If theſe ideas are neceſſary, 


is not the will alſo neceſſary ? 


9. Is liberty any thing more than the power 


of acting or not acting? and was not Locke in 


the right to call liberty, power ? 

10. A wolf has the perception of ſheep feeding 
in a meadow; his inſtinct prompts him to devour 
them; but is prevented by the dogs. A con- 


queror has the perception of a province, which 


his 


NEWTON's PHILOSOPHY. 10g 
his inſtinct leads him to invade ; he finds for- 
treſſes and armies to obſtruct his paſſage. Where 
is the great difference between the wolf and the 
conqueror ? | per Eo 
11. Does not this univerſe appear in all its 
parts ſubjected to immutable laws? If a man 
might, at his pleaſure, direct his will, is it 
not plain, that he might diſcompoſe theſe im- 
mutable laws? ee e 
12. By what privilege ſnould man be exempted 
from the ſame neceſſity, to which the ſtars, ani- 


mals, plants, and every thing elſe in nature are 
ſubjected? _ WO n 
13. Is it juſtly ſaid, that in the ſyſtem of this 

univerſal fatality, puniſhments and rewards 
would be uſeleſs and abſurd? Is it not rather 
evident that the inutility and abſurdity of puniſh- 
ments and rewards appears inthe ſyſtem of liberty? 
In ſhort, if a highwayman is poſſeſſed of a free 
will, determining itſelf ſolely by itfelf, the fear 
of puniſhment may very well fail of determini 
him to renounce robbery : but if the phyſical 
cauſes act alone; if the ſight of the gibbet and 
wheel make a neceſfary and violent impreſſion; 
they then neceſſarily correct the villain, while 
he is gazing at the execution of another. 

14. To know whether the ſoul be free, ſhould 
not we firſt know what this ſoul is? Can any one 
boaſt that his reaſon alone demonſtrates to him 
the ſpiritual nature, the immortality of the ſoul ? 


It is the general opinion of phyſicians, that the 


principle of ſenſation re ſides in the place where 
the nerves unite in the brain. But this place is 
not a mathematical point. The origin of eve 

nerve is extended. There is in that place a bell, 
on which the fine organs of our ſenſes ſtrike; but 
who can conceive that this bell occupies no point 
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of er Are we not automata; born to will 
always, to do ſometimes what we will, and ſome- 
times the contrary ? Stars at the center of the 
earth, without us, and within us, every eſſence, 
every ſubſtance is to us unknoẽn. We lee only 
e en We are in a dreaam. 
Whether in this dream we believe the 

1 free or ſu beets the organiſed earth of which 
we are formed, endued with an immortal or 
;periſhable faculty; whether we think like Epi- 
curies, or like Socrates, the wheels that move 
the machine of the univerſe, will be N the 
ſame. 000 
Airis .: H A P. VI. eg 

a 1 NaTtuRAL RxTIc ir. W 
Lage s phe. of. Newton, With624; 75 ondation. 

Refutation of an opinion of Locle. he 2998 of 

EC natural religion, humanity, 


EIBNITZ in his diſpute with — 
i reproaches him with giving very mean 
|» — of God, and of ſubverting natural religion. 
He pretends that Newton made God corporal, 
and this imputation, as we have already ſeen, was 
founded on the word /z»/orium, or organ. He 
added, that Newton's oy inmaking this world 
had made a very aukward machine, which ſtood 
in great need of its being cleaned from its filth, 
Newton had faid, manum emendatricem deſideraret. 
This reproach is founded on Newton's baving 
faid, that in length of time the motions will di- 
miniſh, the irregularities of the planets increaſe, 
and the ſyſtem either periſh, or be again put in 
order by its author. It is evident from experi- 
ence that God has made machines to be deſtroy- 
ed. We are the work of his wiſdom, and we 
periſh. . Wh —_ ſhould it be otherwiſe with 


| the world? eibtnitz will have this world tp 
| perith 


f 
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periſn. But if God has formed it only to laſt for 
a certain time, its perfection then conſiſts in its 
laſting only till the inſtant fixed for its deſolution. 
Ass for natural religion, never was man more 
zealous for it then Newton, unleſs we. except 


Leibnitz himſelf, his rival in ſcience and virtue. 
By natural religion I mean, the principles of 
morality, common to mankind, Newton indeed 


admitted no innate ideas, no ſentiments, no prin- 


ciples. He was, with Locke, perſuaded, that 


all our ideas proceed from the ſenſes, as they diſ- 


cloſe themſelves. But he believed, that God hay- 


ing given the ſame ſenſes to all men, the ſame 
wants, the ſame ſentiments; conſe@1ently the 
ſame rude notions, every where the foundation 


of ſociety, prevail among all mankind. It is 


certain that God has given to bees and ants, 


ſomething to induce them to live in common, 
which he has not given to wolves nor falcons. 


It is certain, from all mens living in ſociety, 


there is, in their eſſence, a ſecret tye by which 


God intended to connect them together. Now 
if at a certain age the ideas, flowing from the 


ſenſes to men all organized in the ſame manner, 
did not gradually give them the ſame principles 


neceſſary to ſociety, it is certain that ſuch ſo- 


ciety could not ſubſiſt. This is the reaſon why 
truth, gratitude, friendſhip, &c. are eſteemed 
from Siam to Mexico. | 


It has always ſeemed ſtrange to me, that fo 


Wiſe a man as Locke, in the beginning of his 


eſſay on human underſtanding, where he fo ef- 


fectually refutes innate ideas, ſhould have ad- 
vanced, that there is no notion of good and 


evil common to all men. [I believe this to be a 


miſtake. It is founded on the narratives of tra- 
vellers, who ſay, that in ſome countries it is 


cuſtomary 
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cuſtomary for parents to eat their children, and 
to eat women alſo when paſt child- bearing; that 


in others, certain enthuſiaſts, who make uſe of 
ſhe- aſſes inſtead of women, are honoured with 


the name of ſaints. But ſhould not ſuch a man 
as Locke have ſuſpected theſe travellers? There 


is nothing more common than for them to ſee 


through à falſe medium, give a falſe account of 
what they have ſeen, to miſtake the intention, 


eſpecially in a nation to whoſe language they are 


ſtrangers, and, in fine, to judge of the manners 
of a whole people by a particular fact, whoſe 


circumſtances are to them unknown. 


Were a Perſian at Liſbon, at Madrid, or at 


Goa, on the day of an auto-da- fe, he would 


think, and not without an appearance of reaſon, 
that the Chriſtians facrihced men to God. Let 
him look into the almanacks, ſold all over Eu- 
rope among the lower claſs, and he will con- 
clude, that we all believe in the effects of the 
moon; though this is ſo far from being true, 
that we laugh at them. Thus ſhould a traveller 


tell me, for inſtance, that the ſavages eat their 


father or mother from filial affection, he will 
give me leave to anſwer him, that firſt the fact is 
very dubious; ſecondly, if it be true, it will be 
ſo far from deſtroy ing the idea of reſpect due to 
parents, that it is probably a barbarous manner 
of ſhewing tenderneſs; a horrible miſtake of the 
law of nature. For poffibly they kill their pa- 
rents from mere duty, to free them from the 


' troubles of old age, or the fury of an enemy: 


and if they thus give their parents a tomb within 
their own bodies, inſtead of being devoured by 
ſavage conquerors, this cuſtom, however ſhock- 
ing it may appear to human nature, neceſſarily 


gion 
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gion is nothing more than this law known thro 
the world, do as you would be done by. Now the 
ſavage, who kills his father to ſave him from the 
enemy, and who buries him in his breaſt, that 
he may not find a grave in the bowels of his 
enemy, wiſhes that his ſon may treat him in 
the ſame manner, if reduced to the ſame exi- 
gency. This law of treating our neighbour as 
_ ourſelves, flows naturally from the rudeſt no- 
tions, and ſooner or later is heard in the heart of 
all men; for having all the ſame reaſon, the 
fruits of that tree muſt have a reſemblance; and 
they do, in reality, reſemble each other; for in 
every ſociety the name of virtue is given to hat- 
ever is thought uſeful to the ſociety. 7 

Name me a country upon earth, or a com- 
pany of ten perſons, where what tends to pro- 
mote the common good is not eſteemed ; and 
when you have done this, I will allow, there is 
no natural law. This law is, doubtleſs, infi- 
nitely varied; but can we infer from thence any 
thing more than that it exiſts? Matter every 
| Where receives different forms, yet every where 
retains its nature. It is in vain to ſay, that theft 
was enjoined at Lacedemon; it is nothing more 
than an abuſe of words. What we: call theft 
was not enjoined at Lacedemon; but in a city 
where every thing was common, a permiſſion 
to take — what private perſons appro- 
priated to themſelves contrary to law, was 2 
method of puniſhing the ſpirit of appropriation 
prohibited among that people. Meum and Tuum 
was a crime, for which what we call theft was 
the puniſhment; and among them, as among 
us, there was ſome order, made by God for us, 
as he has made the ants to live in ſocietyx. 


Thus Newton was perſuaded, that this 13 
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ſition, which we all have for living in fiery, 
60 the foundation of the law of nature. 
Thereſis in man a (diſpoſition to compaſion 
Ily general with our other inſtincts. Newton 
had cultivated this ſentiment of humanity, and 
even extended it to animals. He was, like 
Locke, firmly perſuaded, that God had given 
to animals (however they might ſeem to be only 
matter) a meaſure of ideas, and the ſame ſenſa- 
tions with ourſelves. He could not think that 
God, who does nothing in vain, could have 
given to beaſts organs of ſenſation, that they 
might have no ſenſation. 
To believe that beaſts feel, and to make them 


| taller, appeared to him a moſt horrid contradic- 


tion; and his morality in this reſpect was con- 
formable to his philoſophy. It was even with re- 
gret that he complied with the barbarous cuſtom 
of feeding on the blood and fleſh of beings like 
ourſelves, whom we daily carreſſed; and in his 
houſe he never allowed them to be put to a lin- 

ing or uncommon death, to render rand 

more delicious. 

I his compaſſion for mala was qr rw 
towards mankind into the nobleſt benevolence. 
Indeed without humanity, a virtue which in- 
cludes all virtues, we ſhould very ill Gcſerve the 
name of r 5 | 

CAP. VII... =T 

Or THE SOUL, AND ITS: MANNER OF UNION 

WITH THE BODY, AND How ir RECEIVES 
"ITS IDEAS. + 
— opinions on the . of — Thoſe of the 
ancient materialiſts. That of Mallebranche. That 
* Liebnitz. Confutation of the opinion of Leibnitz. 
EWI' ON, like almoſt all true philoſo- 

- -phers,; was perſuaded, that the. ſoul is an 
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incomprehenſible ſubſtance z and; ſeveral per- 
ſons, who have converſed with Locke, have aſ- 
ſured me, that Newton owned to Locke, ** that 
„ we have nota ſufficient knowledge of nature, 
„for us to dare to affirm, that it is impoſſible 
„ to God to add the gift of thought to any ex- 
& tended ſubſtance whatſoever.” But the great 
difficulty is rather to know how any being what- 
ever can think, than to know how matter can 
become copitative. - Thought, indeed, - ſeems 
to have nothing in common with the known at- 
_ tributes in that extended being which we call 
body. But are we acquainted with all the pro- 
| perties of bodies? Does it not ſeem very bold 
to ſay to God, you have been able to give a 
being motion, gravitation, vegetation, and life; 
but cannot give it thought 
They who fay, that if matter could receive 
the gift of cogitation, the ſoul would not be 
immortal, ſeem to have drawn an unfair conſe- 
quence. Is it more difficult for God to preſerve 
than to make? Beſides, if an inſecable atom be 
eternal, why ſhall not the faculty of cogitation 
it enjoys laſt as long? If I am not miſtaken, 
they who deny God to have the power of an- 
nexing ideas to matter, are forced to ſay, that 
what we call ſpirit is a being whoſe eſſence is to 
think, excluſive of any extended being what- 
ever. Now if it be the nature of ſpirit to think 
2 then it thinks neceſſarily and thinks 
inceſſantly, as every triangle has neceſſarily and 
always three angles, independently of God. 
How ! on God's creating ſomething, which is 
not matter, muſt that ſomething abſolutely 
think? Weak and bold as we are, do we know 
whether God has not formed millions of beings, 
which have neither the properties of- ſpirits nor 
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matter as known to us? We are like a herdſ- 
man, who having ſeen no other beaſts than 
oxen, ſhould ſay, if God pleaſes to make other 
. beaſts, they muſt have horns and chew the cud. 
Which will be thought more reverential to the 
deity to affirm, that there are beings without 
the divine attribute of cogitation abſtractedly 
from him, or to apprehend that God can grant 
that attribute to any being he ſhall pleaſe to 
chuſe? This alone ſhews the injuſtice of thoſe 
who have charged that opinion on Locke as a 
crime, and, with a cruel malignity, employed 
the weapons of religion againſt an idea merely 
philoſophical. 0 ; 
It muſt be obſerved, that Newton was very 
far from venturing to define the ſoul, as ſo many 
others have preſumed to do; he thought it was 
poſlible there might be millions of other thinking 
| beings, whoſe nature might be entirely different 
from that of our ſoul ; fo that the diviſion of all 
nature into matter and ſpirits, ſeems the defini- 
tion of a deaf and blind man defining the ſenſes, 
without any idea or conception of ſight or hear- 
. ing. How, indeed, can any one fay, that God 
has not filled the immenſe ſpace with an infi- 
nity of ſubſtances, having nothing in common 
with mankind ? * Q1 +a ** 
Newton had not formed to himſelf any ſyſtem 
on the manner in which the ſoul is united to 
the body, and the formation of ideas. An 
enemy to ſyſtems, he judged only from analyſis; 
and when that light was wanting he proceeded 
no farther. Fr ett e e 
* Hitherto four opinions have prevailed concern- 
ing the formation of ideas; the firſt is that of al- 
moſt all the ancient nations, who, conceiving no- 
thing beyond matter, looked on ideas in our un- 
15 | derſtanding 
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derſtanding as the impreſſion of the ſeal on wax. 
This perplexed opinion was rather a rude in- 
ſtin& than ratiocination. Succeeding philoſo- 
phers, who were for proving that matter thinks 


of itſelf, have erred ſtill more: the vulgar were 


miſtaken without any previous reafoning, theſe . 
erred from principles; not one of them being 
ever able to diſcover any thing in matter, that 
tended to prove it was intelligent. Locke alone 
appears to have removed the contradiction be- 
tween matter and thought, recurring at. once to 
the creator of all thought and of all matter, and 
modeſtly ſaying, © Cannot he, who can do every 
<« thing, give cogitation to a material being, to an 
<« atom, to an element of matter? He ſtopped 
at this poilibility as became a man of his wiſdom. 
To affirm that matter does actually think, be- 
cauſe God could impart ſuch a Bas to it, 
would be the higheſt preſumption; but is it leſs 
to aſſert the contrary ? > 

The ſecond, and moſt generally received opi- 
nion, is, that which conſiders the ſoul and body 
as two diſtinct and quite different beings, created 
by God to act on each other. The only proof 
of thi: reciprocal action is the experience, which 
every one believes to have of it; we feel our 
bodies ſometimes obeying our will, and ſome - 
times tyrannizing over it: we conceive that 
they in reality act on each other, becauſe we 
feet it, and we cannot carry our inveſtigations. 
farther. An objection, however, lies. againſt 
this ſyſtem, not eaſily removed: an external 
object, for inftance, communicates a vibration 
to the nerves, which motion either extends to 
the ſoul or not; if it reaches the ſoul, it im- 
parts motion to it, which would ſuppoſe the ſoul 
to be corporeal; if it does not, there is no 
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longer any action. All the anſwer that can be 
given is; this action is one of thoſe things, the 
mechaniſm of which will for ever remain un- 
known: a ſad concluſion; but almoſt the only 
one becoming man in more than one point of 
metaphyſics. 1% 24 e 

The third ſyſtem is the occaſional cauſes of 
Deſcartes, carried ſtill farther by Mallebranche. 
He begins with fuppoſing that the ſoul can have 
no influence on the body, and in this goes im- 
mediately too far; for though the influence of 
the ſoul on the body be inconceivable, it does 
not therefore follow, that it is impoſſible: he 
then ſuppoſes that matter, as an occaſional cauſe, 
makes an impreſhon on our body; and in conſe- 
quence of that impreſſion, ' God produces an idea 
in our ſoul; and reciprocally, man produces an 
act of volition, and God acts immediately on 
the body, in conſequence of that volition. Thus 
man 5 and thinks only in God; which, I 
think, ' admits of no other explanation, than 
that God alone acts and thinks for us. This 
hypotheſis abounds with fuch difficulties, that the 
reflective mind labours in vain for a ſolution ; 
for how, according to this ſyſtem, can a man 
will of 'himfelf, without having the power to 
think of himſelf? If God has not given us the 
faculty of producing motion and ideas, if it is 
he alone who acts and thinks, it is he alone who 
wills. In this caſe we ate nöt only without li- 
berty, but we are nothing, or we are modifica- 
tions of God himſelf. In this caſe there is no 
longer a ſoul, an intelligence in man; che union 
of the ſoul and body need not be any longer 
conſidered; there is no ſuch thing, and God 
o A ET: ei O36 185 
The fourth ſentiment is the pre- eſtabliſhed 
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harmony of Leibnitz. According to this hypo- 
theſis, the ſoul has no intercourſe with. its body; 

they are two clocks made by God, each has its 

ſpring, and goes for a certain time in perfect 

agreement; one points the hours, the other 

ſtrikes. The clock which ſhews the hour does 

not ſhew it, becauſe the other ſtrikes; but 

God has ſo determined their motions, that the 
hand or index, and the! chimes, may always. 
agree. Thus the ſoul. of Virgil produced the. 
Eneid, and his hand wrote the Eneid, without 
this hand in the leaſt obeying the intention of 
the author; but God had, from everlaſting, or- 
dained that the ſoul of Virgil ſnould make verſes, 

while a hand aànnexed to V irgil's body ſhould re- 
duce them into writing. Not to mention the 
extreme difficulty which here alſo occurs in re- 
conciling liberty with this :pre-eſtabliſhed har- 
mony, a very ſtrong objection is, that if, ac- 
cording to Leibnitz, nothing is done without a 
ſufficient reaſon taken from the foundation of 
things, hat reaſon had God to unite two in- 
commenſurables, two beings ſo heterogeneous, 
ſo inſimitely different as. the ſoul and body; and 
the one having no manner of influence. oni the 
other? My ſoul might as well have been placed 


in daturn as in my body; the union of the ſoul 


and body becomes utterly needleſs and ſuper- 
fluous; but the reſt of Leibnitz's ſyſtem is ſtill; 
more extraordinary; the fundamental principles 
of iti may be. ſeen in the ſupplement to the 
Leipſick acts, vol. VII. and the ample com- 
ments on them by ſeveral Germans, in a me- 
thod entirely geometrical, may be conſulted. 

According to Leibnitz there are four ſorts of 


fimple- beings, - which he termed monaals, as. 
will-be ſeen in chap. IX. We ſhall here dent 
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only of that kind of monade, called our ſoul. 
The ſoul, ſays he, is a concentration, a living 


' mirrour of the whole univerſe, having confuſed 


ideas of all the modifications of this world, paſt, 

preſent, and to come. Newton, Locke, and 
Clarke, on hearing ſuch an opinion, expreſſed 

the greateſt contempt of it, as if Leibnitz was 
not the author: but very great . philoſophers 
among the Germans having thought it worth 

their while to explain what no Engliſhman ever 
thought worth conſidering, I cannot avoid ex- 
hibiting this hypotheſis of the celebrated Leib- 

nitz, which is the more reſpectable to me, 
ſince it has become an object of your enquiries. 
Every ſimple created being, ſays he, is ſubject 
to change, otherwiſe it would be God. The 
ſoul is a ſimple created being, conſequently can- 
not remain in the ſame ſtate; but bodies being 
compounded, can make no alteration ina ſimple 
being; the ſource then of its variations muſt be 
placed in its own nature. Its changes then are 
ſucceſhve ideas of the things of this univerſe ; 
ſome are clear; but all the things of this 
univerſe, ſays Leibnitz, have ſuch a mutual 
dependance, are fo eternally connected toge- 
ther, that if the ſoul has a clear idea of 
one of thoſe things, its ideas of all the other 
are neceſſarily obſcure and confuſed. This opi- 
nion may be illuſtrated by the example of a 
man, who has a clear idea of a game, at 
the ſame time he has many confuſed ideas of ſe- 
veral combinations of this game. A man who! 
has, at preſent,” a clear. idea of a triangle, 
has an idea of ſeveral properties of the triangle, 
which may aſterwards preſent themſelves ſueceſ- 
ſively to his mind more clearly. In this ſenſe 
« it is, that the monade of man is a living mir 
« rour of this univerſe.” It 
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It is eaſy to anſwer, that if God has made a 
Jooking-glaſs of the foul, he has made a very 
dull one; and if there be no other reaſon for 
advancing ſuch ſtrange ſuppoſitions, than this 
pretended indiſpenſible connection between all 
the things of the preſent world, this bold ſtructure 
is erected on ſecret foundations; for when we 
* a clear idea of a triangle, it is becauſe we 
Have a ſufficient knowledge of the eſſential pro- 
perties of a triangle; and if the ideas of all 
theſe properties do not fuddenly offer themſelves 
clearly to our mind, they are included in that 
clear idea, there being a neceſſaty relation or 
conformity between the one and the other. 
But is this the caſe with regard to the Whole 
aſſemblage of the univerſe ? Take away one 
property from the triangle, and you take away 
all : But does the taking away a grain of ſand 
from the univerſe, * an entire change in 
the remainder? If among a hundred millions of 
beings following by pairs, the two firſt change 
places, do the others alſo neceſſarily change? Does 
not the ſame xelation ſtill ſubſiſt between them? 
Beſides, can the ideas of a man be ſaid to have 
the ſame concatenation, as is ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt 
between the things of this world? What con ; 
nection, what neceſſary medium is there between 
the idea of night, and the unknown objects L 
behold on my waking? What connection is 
there between the tranſitory death of the ſoul 
in a profound ſleep, or a ſwoon, and the ideas 

received on our waking or recovery? 
Every being in this univerſe is undoubtedly 
related to the univerſe; but it is not every action 
of every being, that 5 the cauſe of events in 
a 8 the 
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the world. The mother of Brutus, in bringi 
him inte the world, was one of the cauſes of 
Czſar's death; but ber ſpitting to the right or 
left, was of no conſequence to Rome. There 
are events which are at once both effect and 
cauſe. There are a thouſand àdions which are 
only inconſequential effects. The vanes of a 
windmill turn round, and by their motiqn cauſ 
the grain, by Which man is nauriſhed, to be 
ground: This is bath an effect and cauſe, A few 
particles of duſt fly from it; this is an incon- 
ſequential effect. A ſtone thrown into the 
Baltic ſea, produces no effect in the Indian 
ocean; a thouſand effects produce nothing, like 
the motion in fluids. | BAK 

Were it evan poſſible that God ſhould haue 
made all that Leibnitz imagines; muſt we be- 
lieve it on 2 bare poſſibility ? What has he proved 
by all theſe freſh efforts? Nothing more than 
that he had a very great genius. But has he 
given either himſelf. or. others any light? Strange! 
we know not how the earth produces a blade of 
graſs; how a woman conceives a child; and yet 
we pretend to know how ideas are produced! 

If it be aſked, what thoughts Newton enter 
t ined with regard to the ſoul, the manner of its 
operations, and which of all theſe ſentiments he 
embraced? 1 anſwer, he eſpouſed none. What 
then did he, who had ſubjected infinity to cal- 
culation, and diſcovered the Jaws of gravity 
know on this ſubject? He knew where to 
doubt, 


* 
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Or THE FIRST PRINCIPLES Or MATTER, 


Fxamination of the firſt Matter: Newton - 
taken, No real Tranſmutations, Newton admits 


of Atoms. 


FT is our buſineſs to examine which ſyſtem 
J was moſt rediculous ; that which conſidered 
water as the principle of all things, that which 
attributed every thing to fire, or that which ſup- 
poſes cubes placed in contact with each other, 
without any interftices, and turning I know not 
how on themſelves, 

The moſt plaufible ſyſtem has ever been, that 
there is a firſt matter abſolutely indifferent, uni- 
form, and capable of all ſhapes, and being dif- 
ferently combined, conſtitutes this univerſe. The 
<lements of this matter are the ſame, acquiri 
its modifications from the moulds through which 
it paſſes; as a metal in fuſion becomes ſometimes 
an urn, ſometftmes a ſtatue. This was Deſcaites's 
opinion, and perfectly agrecs with the chimera 
of his three elements. Newton, in this reſpect, 
followed Diſcartes; but he arrived at this con- 
cluſion another way. As he very ſeldom formetl 
2 judgment that was not grounded either on 
mathematical or experimental proof; ſo, in this 
tenquiry he thought himſelf ſupported by expe- 
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rience. The celebrated Mr. Boyle, the founder 
of experimental philoſophy in England, had 
kept water a long time in a retort, expoſed to 
an equal degree of heat; and the chemiſt, who 
performed his experiments, imagined that the 
water was at laſt changed into earth. But the 
fact was otherwiſe, as has ſince been proved by 
Boerhaave, who was at once an accurate 

turaliſt and ſkiltul phyſician, The water had 
evaporated, and the earth found in the veſſel, 
came from elſewhere, 3 

Hou are experiments to be miſtruſted, after 
impoſing on Boyle and Newton! FThoſe great 
philoſophers were perſuaded that the primitive 


particles of water change into particles of earth; 


the elements .of things, are only the ſame matter 
differently arranged. Had not a falſe experiment 
miſled Newtan to this concluſion, he would, per- 
haps, have reaſoned quite otherwiſe, I would 
beg the reader's attention to what follows. | 

The only method of reaſoning on objects, 


ſuitable to man, is analyſis. To begin with the 


firſt principles, belongs only to God. And if 
we may, without blaſphemy, compare the divine 
being to an architect, and the univerſe to an 
edifice ; where is the traveller whe had ſeen only 
part of the outſide of the building, would im- 
mediately imagine he was able to diſplay all the 
art and contrivance within? Vet have not almoſt 
all philoſophers, with a thauſand times greater 
temerity, dared to do even more than this ? 
Let us then examine this edifice as far as we are 
able, What do we meet with around us ? 
Animals, vegetables, minerals (including under 
the latter all ſalts, ſulphurs, &c.) earth, ſand, 
n + | | water, 
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water, fire, air, and nothing elſe, at leaſt hi- 
therto known. | | 

Before I proceed to examine whether thoſe 
bodies are mixed or not, 1 aſk myſelf, whether 
it be poſſible, that a matter, ſuppoſed uniform, 
which in itſelf is nothing that exiſts, can be 
productive of every thing that does exiſt ? 

I. What is a firſt matter, which is different 


from all the things in this world, and yet pro- 


duces them all? Ie is ſomething of which I can 
have no idea, and, therefore, am not to admit. 
F cannot, indeed, form to myſelf the general 
idea of an extended, impenetrable, ductile ſub- 
ftance, without thinking of fand, earth, gold, 
&c. Yet either this matter is really one of 
thoſe things, or it is nothing at all. In like 
manner I can think on a triangle in general, 
without fixing on the equilateral, the ſcalenous, 
the iſoſcelles, &c. but a triangle exiſting muſt be 
one of thefe. This reflection alone, thoroughly 
weighed, is perhaps ſufficient to exclude the 
opinion of a firſt matter, | 

II. Were any matter whatever put into mo- 
tion, ſufficient to produce all the objects we 
| behold on the earth; 1 ſee no reaſon why duſt, 
well ſhaken in a caſk, might not produce men 
and trees; nor why a held, ſown with grain, 
might not produce whales and crabs as well as 
wheat. It is of no conſequence to ſay, that the 
moulds and ſtrainers of the feed prevent it; 
for we muſt always return to this queſtion, 
where are theſe moulds, theſe trainers, fo in- 
variably determined? Now, if no motion, no 
art, can produce fiſhes in a field inſtead of corn; 
medlars inſtead of a lamb in the belly of an ewe; 
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roſes on the top of an oak; nor ſoles in a bee- 
hive, &c. If all the ſpecies be invariably the 
fame, have not I ſome reaſon to conclude, that 
all the ſpecies have been determined by the ſo- 
vereign of the world ; that there are as many 
different defigns as there are different ſpecies ; and 
that matter and motion, without theſe deſigns, 
would produce only an eternal chaos? 

I am confirmed in this ſentiment by univerſal 
experience. If I examine on one hand a man 
and a ſilk-worm, and, on the other a bird and 
a fiſh; I ſee they were all formed at the very 
beginning of things: An unfolding is all that I 
perceive in them. The unfolding of man, 
and the unfolding of the inſect, agree in ſome 
particulars, and differ in others. It is the ſame 
with regard to that of the fiſh and the bird. 
Man, before he is received into the matrix of 
His mother, is a worm, He becomes a chry- 
ſalis, a nympha in the uterus, while infolded 

in that wrapper called the omentum. He comes 
cut of it with legs and arms, as the worm, when 
grown to a fly, quits its ſepulchure with wings 
and feet ; like the inſect he lives ſome days, 
and then both bodies diſſolve. Among the rep- 
tles, ſome arc oviparous and others viviparous. 
'F he female of fiſhes is prolific, without the 
approaches of the male, who only paſſes over 
the eggs that have been depoſited, to hatch them. 
Viaehetten, oiſters, &c. propagate their ſpecies 
without the mixture of the two ſexes. Poly- 
pauſſes have the power of replacing their heads 
when cut off. The claws of lobſters are known 
to be reproduced. But the formation of vege- 
tables and minerals is entirely different, Every 
3 ſpecies 
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fpecies of being is a diſtin world; and ſo far 
is blind matter from producing every thing by 
meer motion, that in all appearance, God has 
formed an infinity of beings, with infinite means, 
he being infinite himfelf. | 
| Thele are my firſt conjectures on taking a 
view of nature; but when I enter into a detail, 
when J proceed to examine every thing by ex- 
periment, the reſult is this: I ſee mixed bodies, 
fach as vegetables and animals, which I analyze, 
and draw from them ſome groſs elements, as 
fpirit, phlegm, ſulphur, caput mortuum. Other 
bodies there are, ſuch as metals and minerals, 
whence nothing can be drawn, except their 
own parts more attenuated, From pure Gold 
I have never been able to draw any thing but 
pole ; it is the fame with mercury. None have 
been able to change ſand, mud, pure water, 
into any other ſpecies of beings. What there- 
fore can I hence infer, but that vegetables and 
animals are, compoſed of thoſe other primitive 
beings which can never be analyzed. Theſe 
primitive unalterable beings are the elements of 
bodies ; the man and the fly are then a com- 
pound of mineral particles of ſand, of mud, 
fire, air, water, ſulphur, ſalt; and all thoſe pri- 
mitive parts which can never be decompounded, 
are elements, each having its peculiar and in- 
variable nature. D 
He who affirms the contrary, ſhould have ſeen 
tranſmutations. But who, with all the helps of 
chemiſtry, has ever diſcovered any ? Is not the 
philoſopher's ſtone conſidered by all wiſe men 
as an impoſſibility ? Is it more poſſible in the 
preſent ſtate of this world, that ſalt be changed 
88 4 | into 
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into ſulphur, water into air, air into fire, than 
to make gold by the help of the powder of pro- 
jection? 5 '# | 

Have not men who believe tranſmutations,- 
properly ſo called, been deceived by appearances,: 
like thoſe who thought the ſun moved? For on 
feeing corn and water converted in human bodies 
to blood and fleſh, who would not have believed 
tranſmutation ? Yet. what is all this but ſalts, 
ſulphurs, phlegm, &c. 8 arranged in 
the corn and in the human body? The more 1 
reflect on this, the more a metamorphoſis, taken 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, appears to me a contradic- 
tion in terms. I believe two things are requi- 
ſite to change the primitive parts of ſalt into the 
primitive parts of gold, to annihilate the ele- 
ments of ſalt, and create the elements of gold. 
Such is the reality of thoſe pretended metamor- 
phoſes of a homogeneous and uniform matter, 
though hitherto admitted by ſo many philoſo- 
phers. My proof is this. 

It is impoſſible. to conceive the immutability 
of ſpecies, unleſs compoſed of unalterable prin- 
ciples. For if theſe principles, theſe origin 
conſtituent parts, can never change, they muſt 
be perfectly folid, and conſequently always of 
the ſame figure. If they are ſuch, they Aung 
be compoſed of other . for they muſt 
then receive other figures; therefore in the pre- 
ſent conſtitution of things, it is impoſſible; that 
the element of ſalt ſhould be changed into the 
element of mercury. | 

It is ſomething, ſtrange, that Newton, who 
admitted of atoms, ſhould have overlooked ſo 
natural an induction. He, like Gaſſendi, wr 
of mitte 
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mitted of real atoms in diviſible bodies; but he 
arrived at this aſſertion by the mathematics; at 
the ſame time, he thought theſe atoms, theſe 
indiviſible elements, were continually changing 
one into the other. Newton was a man; 
and therefore, like us, ſubject to error. 

It will doubtleſs be aſked, how the germes 
of things, being hard and indiviſible, grow and 
extend themſelves ? Probably, it is performed 
only by aſſemblage, by contiguity ; ſeveral atoms 
of water form a drop, and the like may be ſaid 
of the reſt, 

It ſtill remains to know how this contiguity- 
is performed; how the parts of bodies become 
mutuaily connected together. This perhaps is one 
of the ſecrets of the creator, which will ever remain 
unknown to men. How the conſtituent par- 
ticles of gold form a Jump of that metal, can- 
not, I think, be known, without ſeeing thoſe 
particles, : | | 

If I fay that attraction is probably the cauſe 
of this adheſion and continuity of matter, it is 
only becauſe nothing more plauſible can be ad- 
vanced ; for as it can be demonſtrated that all the 
parts of matter gravitate on each other, what- 
ever the cauſe be, can any thing more natural 
de imagined, than that bodies, touching each 
other in moſt points, are, by the force of ſuch 
gravitation, cloſely connecte!? e 

But this is not the place for enlarging on this 
phyſical article. 5 1 
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CHAP. 1X. 


Or THz Monapes, oR THE NATURE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF- MATTER. 


| Opinion of Newton, Opinion of Leibnitz. 
1 F ever audax Japeti genus may be truly ſaid, 


it is with regard to man daring to inquire- 
into the firſt elements, which ſeem placed at an- 
infinite diſtance from the ſphere of our capa- 
cities. Nothing, perhaps, is more modeſt than- 
the opinion of Newton, who went no farther 
than to apprehend that the elements of matter are 
matter; that is, an extended and impenetrable 
deing, whoſe intimate nature the human in- 
tellect / cannot penetrate; that God can divide 
it ad infinitum, as he ean annihilate it; but 
keeps its parts extended and: inſeparable, as a 
baſis to all the productions of the univerſe. 
On the other hand, nothing, perhaps, can 
exceed the boldneſs of Leibnitz's flight, in ſet- 
ting out with his principle of a 7 reaſon 
to penetrate, if poſſible, into the very boſom of 
cauſes, and. into-the inexplicable nature of thoſe 
elements. All bodies, ſays be, are compoſed 
of extended parts: but of what are theſe ex- 
tended parts compoſed ? They are, continues 
he, actually diviſible, and divided ad infinitum; 
thus extenſion is ever all you meet with. Now 
to 
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to ſay, that extenſion is the ſufficient reaſon of 
extenſion, is arguing in a circle, it is ſaying 
nothing ; therefore the reaſon, the cauſe of- ex- 
| tended beings muſt be ſought for in beings which 
are not ſo, in ſimple beings, in Monades ; thus, 
matter is nothing but an aſſemblage of ſimple 
beings. We have ſeen in the chapter of the 
ſoul, that according to Leibnitz, every {imple 
being is ſubje& to change; but its changes, 
its determinations, which it ſucceſſively receives, 
cannot proceed from without, as this being is 
fimple, intangtble, and occupies no place; it has 
then within, itſelf the ſource of alb its changes, 
produced by external objects ; it has therefore 
ideas, But it has a neceſlary relation to all the 
parts of the univerſe, it has therefore ideas re- 
Jative to the whole univerſe. The elements of 
the vileſt excrements therefore have an infinite 
number of ideas. Their ideas, indeed, are none 


of the eleareſt; they are deſtitute of Apper- 


ception, as Leibnitz expreſſes himſelf; they have 
not in themſelves the inward teſtimony of their 
thoughts, but they have confuſed perceptions of 
the preſent, the paſt, and the future. He ad- 
mits four kinds of Monades. 1 
3 
The elements of matter, which have no 
diſtin thoughts. e n i 


- "The Monades of beaſts, which. have ſo 


clear ideas, though none diſtinct. | 47 
1 e | 
The Monades of finite ſpirits, which have 
eoafuſcd, clear, and diſtinct ideas. 
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Laſtly, the Monade of God, with only 
adequate ideas. ka 
_ 1 have already obſerved, that the Engliſh 
philoſophers, with whom names go for nothing, 
have anſwered the premiſes only with ridicule z 
but it is by ratiocination alone that I muſt re- 
fute Leibnitz. Methinks I might take the li- 
berty of ſaying to thoſe who have countenanced 
ſuch opinions, all the world agrees with you in 

the principle of ſufficient reaſon; but is the con- 
| ſequence you draw from it here very juſt ? 


I. 


You hold matter to be infinitely diviſible, and 
the ſmalleſt part is not to be found; there 

is none which has not ſides and figures, and 
which does not fill a place; how then will you 
have it formed enly of beings, without ſides, 
place, or figure ? Do you not treſpaſs againſt the 
great principle of centradiction, in tenaciouſly 
following that of ſufficient reaſ om. 


II. | * 


Is it ſufficiently reaſonable that a compound 
ſhould have nothing ſimilar to that of which it 
is compoſed? Nothing fimilar, doT fay? the 
difference is infinite between a ſimple and an 
extended being, and you will inſiſt that one is 
made of the other! Would it be more offenſive 
to reaſon to ſay, that ſeveral elements of iron 
form gold, and the conſtituent particles of ſugar 
make coloquintida :::: 1 7 
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Can you preſume to affirm, that a drop of 
urine is an infinitude of Monades, and that 
each has ideas, though obſcure ones, of the 
whole univerſe? and this becauſe, according to 
you, there is a plenum; and becauſe in this 
plenum every thing is conjoined, becauſe every 
thing being conjoined, and a Monade having 
ideas neceſſarily, it cannot have a perception 
which does not relate to every thing in the 
world? i N 

Vet ſuch are the things, in the explication of 
which lemmas, theorems, and collaries have been 
drawn, and what have they proved? what Ci- 
cero ſaid, that there is nothing ſo ſtrange which 
has not been maintained by philoſophers.“ O 
metaphyſics ! we are now juſt as far advanced as 
in the time of the firſt druids, A 
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Or THE AcTivs FoRCE THAT Gives Mo- 
TION TO EVERY FHING IN THE UNIVERSE, 


Whether there be always the ſame Quantity of 
Force in the World. Examination of Force. 
Manner of calculating Force. Concluſion of 

both Parties. | 3 


Suppoſe it is agreed, that matter can have 

no motion of itſelf; it muſt therefore receive 
it from elſe where; but it cannot receive it from 
other matter, as that would imply a contradic- 
tion: motion therefore muſt proceed from an 
immaterial cauſe. God is that immaterial cauſe. 
But here the utmoſt care muſt be taken, that 
this vulgar axiom, a philoſopher muſt never 
have recourſe to God, has place only in things 
that may be explained by phyfical proximate 
cauſes, For inſtance, I am to explain why a 
four pound weight is counterpoiſed by a pound 
weight; if I ſay that God has appointed it 
ſhould: be fo, I ſhould betray my own ignorance; 
but I fay, it is becauſe the one pound weight 
is four times farther from the center of motion 
than the four pound weight. It is. otherwiſe 
with regard to the firſt principles of things : in 
that caſe not to have recourſe to 8 
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mark of ignorance; for either there is no God, 
on no firſt principles but in God. 

It is he that has impreſſrd on the planets that 
force by which they move from welt to eaſt: 


it is he who cauſed the planets and the ſun to 


revolve on their own axes. He has impreſſed a 
law on all bodies, by which they all equally tend 
to their center. He has alſo formed animals, to 
whom he has given an: active force, whereby 
they produce motion. ieee 

. The great queſtion is to know, whether this 
force or power given by God to» begin motion, 
is, in nature, always the ſame: 

Deſcartes, without making any mention of 
force, advanced, without the leaſt proof, that 
there is always an equal quantity of motion; 
and his opinion was the worſe founded, as he 
was an abfolute ſtranger to the very laws of 
motion. Leibnitz, who lived in more en- 
lightened times, has been obliged to acknow- 
ledge, in conformity to Newton, that motion 
diminiſhes; but at the ſame time pretended, that 
though the ſame quantity of motion does not 
fubſiſt, the force is always the ſame. Newton, 
on the contrary, conſidered it as a contradiction 
to ſuppoſe, that the motion was not in pro- 
portion to tbe for gde. EPR 

Previous to any mechanical diſcuſſion of this 
ſubject, we muſt conſider the nature of things; 
for here the geometrician muſt ſubmit to follow 
the metaphytician. A man has a certain quan- 
tity of active force; but where was this force 
before his birth? If it be ſaid that it reſided 
in the germ of the foatus, of what conſequence 
is a power that cannot be exerted? but * 
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he is grown up to manhood, does he not enjoy 
a freedom of acting? cannot he exert more or 
leſs of this force? Suppoſe he exerts a force of 
three hundred pounds in moving a machine; 
J will ſuppoſe, as it is poſſible, the force is ap- 
plied to a lever, and that the machine annexed- 
to this lever, is in an exhauſted receiver; the 
machine may eaſily acquire a force of two- 
thouſand pounds. The operation being finiſh- 
ed, the arm withdrawn, the lever taken away, 
the weight without motion; I would aſk, whe- 
ther the little matter that remained in the re- 
ceiver, had acquired, from the machine, a 
ſorce of two thouſand pounds? Do not all 
theſe conſiderations tend to ſhew, that the ac- 
tive force is continally recruited and continual- 
ly diminiſhed in nature? 0 
Loet us now, to terminate this metaphyſical 
diſpute, liſten to Newton and experiment. 
Motion, ſays that philoſopher, is produced and 
loſt; but from the tenacity of the fluids, and 
the little elaſticity of the ſolids, the loſs of mo- 
tion in nature greatly exceeds the reproduction. 
This admitted, if we conſider the following 
undoubted axiom, that the effect is always pro- 
portionable to the cauſe, it will follow, that 
where motion diminiſhes, there muſt alſo be a 
diminution of force. Therefore, if the ſame 
quantity of force be always in the univerſe, 
this maxim, that the: cauſe is proportionable to 
the effect, can be no longer true. 
It has been imagined that, in order to pre- 
ſerve in nature this equality of force, it was 
ſufficient to alter the manner of eftimating this 
force; thus, as Merſenne, Deſcartes, Newton, 
vil Mariotte, 
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Mariotte, Varignon, &c. have always followed 


Archimedes, in meaſuring the force of a body, 


by multiplying its maſs by its velocity; ſo the 
followers of Leibnitz, Bernoulli, Herman, 
Poleni, s'Graveſande, Wolf, &c, have mul- 
tiplied the maſs by the ſquare, of the yelo- 


This diſpute, to the ſcandal. of geometry, 
has divided Europe; but appears at length to 
be, in reality, only a diſpute about words. It 
is indeed impoſſible that theſe eminent philoſo- 
phers, though abſolutely oppoſite, to be miſ- 
taken in their calculations. Both ate equally 
juſt; the mechanical effects anſwer equally to 
a dee of computation. There is then 
undoubtedly one ſenſe in which they are all in 
the right. Now, that point where they all co- 
incide, is that which ſhould: reconcile. them, 
and this was firſt indicated by Dr. Clarke, in 


the following Manner. LJ ONT am 
+ If you conſider the time in which the mov- 
ing body acts, its force at the end of this time, 
is as the ſquare of 155 velocity multiplied by the 
maſs. Why? becauſe the ſpace paſſed over by 
the body, is as the ſquare of the time in which 


it is paſled over, Now the time is, as the velocity; 
therefore the body, which, in this time, has 
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This diſpute was begun between M. Heygens and the 
abbe Catalan, about the force of oſcillating bodies, and con- 
tinued ſome time between theſe two gentlemen; at laſt, another 
ſubject of a ſimilar, kind, engaged the abbe, with the famous 
Leibnitz,” who is to be confidered as the firft author, that 
plainly declared, in expreſs words, that the force of bodies 


was as their maſſes multiplied by the ſquare of the velocity. 


paſſed 
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paſſed over this ſpace, at the end of this time, 
acts in proportion to the maſs multiplied by the 
ſquare of its velocity; thus when the body 2, 
Paſſes in 2 times any fpaces whatever, with 2 
degrees of velocity, at the end of this time its 
force is 2, multipked by the ſquare of its velo- 
city 2; which makes 8, and the body makes 
an impreſſion as 8: in this caſe the followers 
of Leibnitz are not in the wrong. But the 
followers of Defcartes and Newton united, are 
alſo right, when they conſider the problem in 
another point of view; for they fay, that in an 
equal time a body of four pounds with one de- 
gree of velocity, acts preciſely as a pound weight 
with four degrees of velocity; and elaſtic bo- 
dies impinging on one another, recoil always in 
a reciprocal proportion of their maſs and veloci- 
ty; that is, if a ball of two pounds weight with 
one degree of velocity, and a ball of one pound 
with two degrees of velocity, be thrown againſt 
each other, they will arrive at the ſame time, 
and recoil to equal heights; therefore, not 
what happens to bodies m an unequal, but in 
equal times is to be conſidered; and hence 
aroſe the miſtake. Therefore the new method 
of computing the force of bodies, is true in one 
ſenſe and falfe in another; therefore it ferves 
only to perplex and embarraſs a ſimple idea; 
therefore the former method fhould be preferred. 
What then ſhall we conclude from theſe two 
methods of inveſtigation? only this, that the 
effect is always in proportion to the cauſe. 
Therefore, if any motion be loſt to the uni- 
verſe, the force which is the cauſe of it — 
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proceed to his philoſophical diſ- 
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FIRST EnqQuiRyY CONCERNING LIGHT, AND 
HOW IT COMES To Us. ERRoRs OF DEs- 
CARTES ON THAT SUBJECT, 


Singular Definition of the Peripateticks, The 
Deſire of eftabliſhing a Sytem miſled Deſcartes. 
His Syſlem falſe. Error in Spectacle de la 
Nature. The Motion of Light demonſtrated 
by Romer. The Experiments - Romer con- 
tefled and oppoſed in vain, e diſcoveries of 
Romer proved by the Diſcoveries # Bradley. 


Hiſtery of theſe Diſcoveries, Explanation and 
Concluſion, 


HE Greeks, and after them all the bar- 

barous people who learnt of them at once 
to reaſon and to err, have ſaid from age to age, 
« Light is an accident, which accident is the 
act of. tranſparency, as tranſparent ; colours 
ate what move tranſparent bodies. Lumi- 
naries and coloured bodies have qualities ſi- 
milar to thoſe they excite in us, according 
to the maxim, that nothing can ꝑive what it 
has not. In fine, light and colours are a 
mixture of the hot, the cold, the dry, and 
the humid ; for the humid, the dry, the 
cold, and the hot, being the principles 4 

2 66 
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c all things, colours muſt conſequently be 


„ compoted of them.“ | | . 

; This is the abſurd jargon, which the-profeſ- 
ſors of ignorance, paid by the public, have made 
human credulity to revere for ſo many ages: 
this manner of reaſoning prevailed almoſt in all 
things down to the time of Galileo and Deſ- 
cartes. Nay, long after them, the ſame jargon, 
the diſgrace of human underſtanding, ſubſiſted 
in many ſchools. I dare aver, that human 
reaſon ſo obſcured, is far below the moſt boun- 
ded knowledge, which in brutes we call in- 
ſtint. Hence we cannot congratulate ourſelves 
too much on our good fortune, in being born 
at a time, and amongſt a people, when man- 
kind begin to open their eyes, and to enjoy the 
nobleſt inheritance of humanity, the uſe of 
reaſon. | | 
All the pretended philoſophers therefore, have 
ing gueſt of nature at a venture, through the 
veil under which ſhe lay concealed, Deſcartes 
at length came, and drew aſide a corner of that 
great veil. He ſaid, Light is a fine and ſub- 
de tle matter diffuſed univerſally, and ftrikes our 
4 eyes. Colours are ſenſations excited in us 
% by. God, according to the | motions which 
4e tranſmit that matter to our organs.” Thus 
far Deſcartes was in the right, and ſhould ei- 
ther have ſtopped there, or in advancing, have 
taken experiment for his guide: but he was 
paſſe ſſed with the deſire of eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem. 
That paſſion had the ſame effect on this great 
man, as paſſions have on all men; they hurry 
them beyond their principles, 1 
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He laid down as the firſt principle of his phi- 

loſophy, that nothing ſhould be believed with- 
out evidence; and yet, in contempt of his own 
rule, he imagines three elements formed of 
pretended cubes, which he ſuppoſes to have 
been formed by the creator, and to have been 
broken to pieces in turning upon themſelves, 
after they came out of the hands of God. | 

Of theſe ſuppoſitious broken cubes, abraded 
equally on every fide, and at laſt rounded into 
globules, he is pleaſed to make light, which, 
without any progf, he diffuſes through the uni- 
nes. = | : 

The more ingeniouſly this . ſyſtem was-ima- 
gined, the more the reader will perceive it un- 
worthy a philoſopher, For, as nothing of all 
this is proved, it would be full as reaſonable to 
admit the cold and hot, the dry and the humid. 
Error for error, what. does it ſignify which is 
preferred? ingen 1 

According to Deſcartes, the light does not 
flow to our eyes from the ſun; but is a globu- 
lous matter bſfoled univerſally, which the ſun 
impels, and which preſſes upon our eyes as a 
ſtaff puſhed at one end, preſſes the ſame.inſtant 
at the ather. Deſcartes was fo fully convinced 
of this ſyſtem, that, in hisſeventeenth letter of 
the third tome, he ſays, and poſitively repeats it: 
1 confeſs that I know nothing ef philoſophy, if 
the light of the ſun is nat tranſmitted to our eyes 
inſlantaneouſly. In effect we muſt own, that, 
as great à genius as he was, he knew very 
little of true philoſophy; and wanted the ex- 
periments of the ſucceeding age. That age is 
- as 
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as much ſuperior to Deſcartes, as Deſcartes was 
to antiquity. TH | 


If light were a fluid always diffuſed, and al- 
ways exiſting in the air, we ſhould ſee as 
clearly in the night as in the day; becauſe the 
ſun below the hemiſphere would continually 
impel the globules on all ſides, and the im- 
preſſion equally affe& our eyes; light would 
circulate like ſound, we ſhould ſee an object 
beyond a mountain; in ſhort, we ſhould never 


have a finer day than in a central eclipſe of the 


ſun; for the moon, at leaſt according to Deſ- 
cartes, in paſſing between us and that luminary,- 
would preſs the globules of light, and thus 
increaſe their action. « 


Ss neee Se wa 
The rays refrated by a priſm and forced 


into a different - direction, demonſtrate that 
light has a real motion, and is not an aſſem- 
blage of globules only compreſſed. Light, on 
entering a priſm, takes three different ways z 
its three tracks, in the air, in the priſm, 
and on its quitting the priſm, are different; 
nay, its. motion is accelerated within the priſm. 
Is it not then ſomething ſtrange to ſay, that a 
body which viſibly changes place three times, 
and quickens its motion, does not move? yet 
a work is publiſhed, in which it is aſſerted chat 
the progreſſion of light is an abſurdity. 4 
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III. Es 
Were light an aſſemblage of Wan a fluid 
exiſting in the air and every place, the ſmall 
hole in a camera ohſcura would fill the whole of 
it with Ji for light being then, on every 
ſide, pred into this ſmall hole, would act on 
every ſide, as ivory balls diſpoſed into a ſquare 
or circle, would all be ſcattered if only one of 
them was ſtrongly preſſed: but the very reverſe 
appears; the ficht received through a ſmall 
aperture, which admits only a ſlender cone of 
Trays, ſcarce illuminates half a foot of the place 
on which it ſtrikes, 1 


Light, coming from the ſun to us, is known 
to traverſe this immenſe ſpace in about eight 
minutes, which a cannon-ball, in its utmoſt 
ſwiftneſs, could not perform in twenty five 

rs. 

7 The author of Spectacle de 14 Nature, a 
work of great merit, has fallen into a ſmall 
miſtake, which may miſlead beginners for 
whom this book is calculated. He ſays, that 
light, according to Newton, is ſeven minutes in 
coming to us from the flars;, he has miſtaken 
the ſtars for the ſun. Light is ſix months in 
coming to us from the neareſt fixed ſtar, ac- 
cording to a certain calculation, founded upon 
experiments very delicate, and at the ſame time 
very imperfect. It was not Newton, but Huy- 
gens and Hartſoeker, who advanced this ſuppo- 
ſition: he ſays alſo, to prove that God created 


light before the ſun, that "gt is Mee i * - 
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out all nature, and is felt ſenſibly, when impel- 
led by the luminous ſtars; but it has been de- 
monſtrated to be very long in coming from the 
fixed ſtars to us: if it comes ſo far, it was not 
diffuſed before. It is neceſſary to be aware of 
theſe errors, which are every Cay repeated in 
abundance of books, that are only echoes to 
one another. : 

The following is the ſubſtance of Romer's 
ſenſible demonſtration, that light employs ſeven 
'or eight minutes in its paſſage from the ſun ts 
the earth. 1 ere I 
From the earth at C, (fig. 1.) a ſatellite of 
Jupiter is obſerved to be eclipſed regularly once 
m forty two hours and an half. If the earth 
were immovable, the obſerver at C, would ſee 
thirty emerſions of that ſatellite in thirty times 
two and forty minutes and an half; but at the 
end of that time the earth is come to D, and 
then the obſerver ſees no longer that emerſion 
exactly at the end of thirty times forty-two mi- 
nutes and an half; but muſt add the time which 
light takes up in paſſing from C to D, which 
time is evidently conſiderable. But this ſpace 
C D, is ſtill leſs than the ſpace, G H, in the 


circle, This circle is the great orbit deſcribed 


by the earth round the ſun in the center; light, 
in coming from the ſatellite of Jupiter, paſſes 


CD in ten minutes, and G H in fifteen or | 
fexteen, The ſun is between G and H; the 
light therefore is ſeven or eight minutes in com- 


ing from the ſun. | 
This noble obſervation was long conteſted, but 
at Jength admitted, though prejudice endeavour- 
ed to allude even the force of experience itſelf. 
WO | 'The 
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The utmoſt it proves, ſay its oppoſers, is, that 
the matter of light exiſts in ſpace, and reaches 
from the ſun to' our eyes, requiring ſeven or 
eight minutes in tranſmitting to us the impreſſion 
of the ſun ; but ſhould it not have been obſerved, 
that ſuch an inconſiderate anſwer manifeſt] 
contradicts every principle of mechaniſm ?' Def. 
cartes well knew, and acknowledged, that if 
the luminous matter was like a long ſtaff, preſ- 
ſed by the ſun at one end, the impreſſion 
would be inſtantaneouſly communicated to the 
other. Therefore ſhould a ſatellite of Jupiter 
preſs a ſuppoſed luminous matter, conſidered as 
a connected ſeries of globules, extended to our 
eyes, inſtead of waiting ſeveral minutes before 
we prerceived the emerſion of this ſatellite, we 
ſhould ſee it at the very inſtant of the emerſion. 
If, as their laſt ſubterfuge, they pretend to al- 
ledge, that the luminous matter is not to be 
conſidered as a cloſe rigid body, but a fluid; 
this is relapſing into that error, ſo ſcandalous in 
a naturaliſt, which ſuppoſes an ignorance of the 
action of fluids; for this fluid would act in every 
direction, and as we have already obſerved, there 
would be no more night, no more eclipſes; mo- 
tion in this fluid would be ſtrangely ſlow, and 
inſtead of ſeven minutes, the light of the ſun 
would not reach us in ſeveral ages. 

Romer's diſcovery, therefore, was an incon- 
teſtable proof of the propagation and progreſſion 
of light ; but ſhould the former inveterate pre- 
judice ſtill oppoſe this truth, let it, at leaſt, 
ſubmit to Dr. Bradley's more recent diſcoveries, 
by which it is ſo admirably, fo — = 

med, 
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firmed. Dr. Bradley's experiment is, perhaps, 
the fineſt improvement made in aſtronompy. 
Every body knows, that a hundred and ninety 
millions of our leagues, which at the loweſt com- 
putation, our earth travels in one year, are but 
a point, when compared to the diſtance between 
the fixed ſtars and the earth. The eye cannot 
diſcern, whether, at the end of the diameter of 
this immenſe orbit, a ſtar has changed its po- 
ſition relatively to us; though it is very certain, 
that at the end of ſix months there is between 
us anda ftar ſituated near the pole, a difference of 
near ſixty- ſix millions of leagues ; and this ſpace, 
which a cannon ball, in its greateſt velocity, 
could not trayerſe in fifty years, is loſt in the 
prodigious diſtance between our globe and the 
neareſt ſtar ; for the viſual angle, when reduced 
to a certain ſmallneſs, is no longer meaſurable; 

it becomes nothing. 
To find the ſecret of meaſuring this angle, 
to know its difference when the earth is in 
Cancer and when in Capricorn, and thus to find 
what is called the - parallax of the earth, was 
thought a problem not leſs abſtruſe and difficult 
than that of the longitude. 'T'bis arduous: pro- 
blem, Dr. Hoke, fo well known by his mico- 
graphia, attempted to folye : he was ſucceeded 
by the aſtronomer Flamſtead, who had laid down 
the places of three thouſand ſtars ; afterwards 
M. Molineux, aſſiſted by that celebrated mecha- 
nic Mr. Graham, invented a machine for faci- 
litating the operation, ſparing neither time, ap- 
plication nor expence; but at length, Dr. Bradley 
put the finiſhing hand to this great work. The 
machine made uſe " was called a parallactic 
1.2 tel- 
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teleſcope, and a deſcription of it may be ſeen in 
Dr: Smith's excellent ſyſtem of opticks. A long 
toleſcope was ſuſpended perpendicular to the 
horizon, and in a diſpoſition that the axis of 
viſion could be eaſily directed to the plane of 
the meridian, either a little more to the north- 
ward or to the ſouthward, and by means of a 
wheel and an index it could be accurately known 
how far nothward or ſouthward the inſtrument 
Had been carried. With this teleſcope ſeveral 
ſtars were obſerved, and among others a ſtar of 
Draco was followed by it during a Whole year. 

What ſhould have been the reſult of this aſſi- 
duous inveſtigation ? Certainly if from the be- 
ginning of ſummer to the beginning of winter, 
the earth had changed its place, if it had travel- 
led fixty-fix millions of leagues, the ray of light 
which had been projected along this teleſcope's 
axis of viſion, muſt have deflected from it | that 
a new. motion was to be given to this tube for 
receiving this ray, and the wheel and the index 
ſhewed what quantity of motion had been given 
to it, and by an infallible conſequence, how far 
more northward or ſouthward the ſtar then 
appears than it did {ix months before, 

[Theſe admirable operations were began on 
the third of -December, 1725, the time of the 
earth's approach to the winter ſolſtice ; it was 
thought probable that ſhould the ſtar give any 
ſign of aberration too ſoon, as in the month of 
December, it would appear to throw its light 
farther towards the north, as the earth was near 
the winter ſolſtice, then moving ſouthward, But 
to the great aſtoniſhment of the ingenious per- 
{cns concerned, ſo early as the 17th of — 

the 
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che ſtar obſerved, appeared on the meridian to be 
advanced to the ſouthward, quite contrary to 
their expectations; and an aſſiduous continuance 
of thoſe obſervations, produced more than could 
ever have been expected: they diſcovered the 
parallax of this fixed ftar, the annual move- 
ment of the earth, and the progreſſicn- of light. 
Ii the earth revolves round the ſun, and light 
becomes inſtantaneous, it- is evident that the ſtar 
obſerved mu{t ſeem conſtantly to move a little 
towards the north, when the earth moves to- 
wards the oppoſite quarter; but if the light be 
projected from this ſtar, if a certain time be re- 
quiſite for its reaching, us, a compariſon mult be 
made of this time with the cẽlerity of the earth's 
motion; calculation is all that remains, and by 
this the velceity, of the light of this ſtar was found 
to exceed that of the mean motion of the earth 
ten thouſand two hundred times, It was farther 
found, by obſervations on other ſtars, that light 
not only moves with ſuch aſtoniſhing velocity, 
but that its motion is always uniform, though 
it flows from fixed ſtars placed at very unequal 
diſtances. It was found that the light of every 
ſtar paſles through the ſpace determined by Ro- 
mer in the ſame time; that is, about thirty- 
three millions of leagues in eight minutes. It 
was found, by meaſuring the annual parallax, 
that the ſtar obſerved in Draco is four hundred 
thouſand times farther from us than the ſun. 
Let me now entreat every attentive reader,- 
animated by truth, to conſider, that if light 
flows uniformly from the ſun to us in near eight 
minutes, it comes from that ſtar in Draco in {1x 
years and fomething above a month; and if 
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thole ſtars, ſix times leſs in magnitude, are fix 
times more remote from us, their beams take up 
above thirty-ſix years and a half in coming to 
us; and yet the progreſſion of theſe rays is con- 
ftantly uniform. Now let it be conſidered, 
whether this uniform progreſſion be reconcile- 
able with a ſuppoſed matter every where diffuſed, 
Let us aſk ourſelves whether this matter would 
not a little diſturb this uniform progreſſion of 
the rays? and laſtly, in reading the chapter of 
Vortices, let not that enormous diſtance which 
light paſſes through in ſuch a number of years 
be remembered ; let it be fairly examined whe- 
ther an abſolute plenum would not obſtruct its 
paſſage. k 

To conclude, let us reflect on the many er- 
rors into which this ſyſtem muſt have led Deſ- 
cartes. He did not make a ſingle experiment; 
he was wholly directed by fancy; inſtead of 
examining the world, he ſet about creating one. 
On the contrary, Newton, Romer, Bradley, &c. 
have been guided entirely by experiments, and 
made facts the only ſtandard of their opinions. 

All theſe truths are now acknowledged: in 
1738, when the author firſt publiſhed in France 
theſe elements of Newton's philoſophy, they were 
all oppoſed. Such is the reception truth always 


meets with from thoſe who have been nurſed in 
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Error of Father Mallebranche. Definition of 
the Matter of Light, Fire and light the ſame. 
Rapidity of Light, Extreme Minuteneſs of its 
Particles. Ao ms of Light. Proof of the 
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ATHER Mallebranche, who, in examin- 
ing the errors of the ſenſes, was not ex- 
empt from thoſe that flowed from the ſubtility 
of his genius, adopted the elements of Deſcartes 
without proof; but changed many things in that 
inchanted caſtle; and, though he made as little 
uſe of experiments as Deſcartes, thought proper 
to form another ſyſtem. | 
The vibrations of luminous bodies impreſs, 
according to him, ſudden ſtrokes upon ſmall 
and gentle vortices, capable of compreſſion, and 
entirely compoſed of ſubtile matter. But had 
Mallebranche been aſked, in what manner theſe 
ſmall and gentle vortices tranſmitted light to our 
eyes? how the action of the ſun could paſs in 
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an inſtant through ſo many ſmall bodies com- 
preſſed upon one another, of which a very ſmall 
number were ſufficient to intercept that action? 
why theſe gentle vortices did not mingle in 
turning upon one another? how theſe vortices 
became elaſtic? in fine, why he ſuppoſed theſe 
vortices? What would father Mallebranche 
have replied? Upon what foundation did he 
duild this imaginary edifice ? Should men, who 
talked of nothing but truth, have wrote nothing 
but romances ? | | 

What then at length is light? 7U ts fire it- 
felf,, which burns at a ſmall diſtance when its 
parts are leſs attenuated, or more rapid, or more 
united; and which gently illuminates our eyes, 
when it acts from a greater diſtance, and its 
particles are more rare, leſs rapid, and leſs united. 
Thus. a lighted candle would burn the eye at 
the diſtance of only ſome lines of an inch, and 
gives its light at that of ſome inches. Thus the 
rays of the ſun, diffuſed. through the ſpace of 
the air, illuminate objects, and, collected by a 
burning-glaſs, melt lead and gold “. 

If it be aſked what fire is, my anſwer will be, 
that it is an element which I know only by its 
effects; and I ſay here, as every where elſe, 
that man is not made to know the ſecret na- 
ture of things; that all he can do is to calcu- 
late, meaſure, weigh, and make experiments, 


*. That light is a material ſubſtance, and what we call 
body, is not to be doubted; becauſe we find in it ſome: bing 
that has motion, or is propagated in time; ſomething that acts 
upon bodies, and produces alterations and changes in their 
matter and ſorm. | . k : 
ch Fire 
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Fire does not lighten nor ſhine always. Fire 
not diſplayed, whether in an iron bar, or in 
wood, cannot emit rays from the iron or the 
wood; conſequently cannot be luminous, nor 
can be ſo till the ſurface is ignited. 

The rays of the full moon impart no ſenſible 
heat when collected in the focus of a burning- 
glaſs, though they give a conſiderable light. 

he reaſon is evident; the degrees of heat are 
always proportionable to the denſity of the rays. 
Now it is proved that the ſun, at an equal 
height, darts ninety thouſand times more rays 
than the full moon reflects to us in the horizon, 
Therefore it is neceſſary for the rays of the 
moon, in the focus of a burning-glaſs, to give 
a heat equal to that given by the rays of the 
fun, in a glaſs of equal dimenſions, that there 
be ninety thouſand: more rays in the focus than 
there are. . 

They who conſider light and fire as two ſub- 
ſtances are miſtaken, founding their opinion on 
the fire's not being always luminous, and light 
not always ag This is the ſame as mak- 
ing two beings of every ſubſtance that can be 

applied to two uſes. Gd | 
Fire is projected in every direction from the 
radiant point, and hence is perceived on all 
ſides; ſo that, in the geometrical phraſe, it may 
be conſidered as lines drawn from the center to 
the circumference. In the fame manner, every 
aſſemblage, every collection, every pencil of 
rays, proceeding from the ſun, or any fire what- 
ever, is to be conſtdered as a cone, the baſis of 
which is in the eye, and the apex at the fun or 
fire that projects it. | 
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This matter of fire paſſes from the ſun to us, 
and even as far as Saturn, with a rapidity that 
ſtartles the imagination. Calculation teaches 
us, that if the diſtance of the ſun be 24, ooo 
ſemi-diameters of the earth, the light muſt move 
from that planet to us, at the rate of 1, ooo, ooo, ooo 
feet in a ſecond. Now a bullet of a pound 
weight, diſcharged with half a pound of pow- 
der, flies only 600 feet in a ſecond ; ſo that the 
velocity of a ray of light exceeds (in round 
— that of a cannon ball 1,666,600 
times. It is therefore certain, that if a particle 
of light was only the 1, Goo, oooth part of a 
pound, it would neceſſarily follow, that the 
rays of light muſt have the ſame effect 
with cannon 3 and were they only a thouſand 
millions of times ftill ſmaller, one ſingle mo- 
ment of emanation of light would deſtroy every 
thing on the ſurface of the earth. How in- 
conceivably minute then muſt theſe rays be to 
enter our eyes without the leaſt injury * ! 

The ſun, which projects this luminous mat- 
ter to us in ſeven or eight minutes, and the 
ſtars, thoſe other ſuns, which tranſmit it te us 
in ſeveral years, ſupply it perpetually, without 


* Since the weight of bodies is proportioned to the quantity 
of matter, it follows, that where the Jatter is diminiſhed inde- 
| finitely, the former will be alfo diminiſhed indefinitely : there- 
fore the weight of light muſt be inſenfible in ever ſo great a 
quantity of it. Boerhaave cauſed a globe of iron, twelve inches 
in diameter, to be heated red-hot, and ſuſpended at the end of 
2 very accurate balance, and counterpoiſed by weights at the other 
end very exactly: in this manner it was ſuſpended, till all the 
particles of heat or light were eſcaped, when he found the 
equilibrium ot the balance not to be in the leaſt affected. 
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any apparent waſte in themſelves ; in the fame 
manner as muſk is conſtantly emitting odorous 
particles, without any ſenſible diminution of its 
weight. 
In fine, the rapidity with which the ſun pro- 
jects his rays, is probably in proportion to his 
magnitude, which is about a million of times 
8 than that of the earth; and to the ve- 
ocity with which this immenſe body of fire 
turns round its axis in twenty-five days and a 
half. y 
We may here conclude, from the velocity 
with which the ſubſtance of the ſun flies off to- 
wards us in a right line, how unnatural the 
plenum of Deſcartes is; for, 1. How could a 
right line be projected to us through ſo many 
millions of ftrata of matter moving in a curve, 
and through ſo many different motions? 2. 


How could fo tenuous a body in ſeven or eight 


minutes paſs thro” a ſpace of 1, 320, ooo, ooo, ooo 
leagues from a ſtar to us, if in this ſpace it was 
to paſs through a reſiſting matter? Every ray 
muſt in a moment diſplace 1, 320, ooo, ooo, ooo of 
leagues of ſubtile matter. ; 
et it be further obſerved, that this imagi- 
nary ſubtile matter would, in an abſolute ple- 
num, reſiſt equally with the moſt compact mat- 
ter. Thus a ray projected from a ftar, muſt 
make a much greater effort than to paſs thro” 
a cone of gold, whoſe axis is 1,000,000,000,000 
of leagues. | 
Experience, that true maſter of philoſophy, 
farther ſhews us, that light in coming from one 
element into another, from one medium into 
another, paſſes through entire, as we ſhall 
prove: 
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prove: a great part of it is reflected, the air 
repelling more than it tranſmits, ſo that it would 
be impoſſible for the light of any of the ſtars to 
reach us; it would be wholly repelled and ab- 
ſorbed, before a ſingle y could penetrate: half 
way to our atmoſphere. Would they not even be 
ſorbed by other atmoſpheres ? But in the chap- 
ters where we ſhall explain the principles of 
gravitation, we ſhall prove, by a ſeries of argu- 
ments, that this pretended plenum. was a ro- 
mance. . ETON EE 
Let us here ſtop a moment, to obſerve how 
Nlowly truth eſtabliſhes itſelf amongſt mankind. 
It is. almoſt fifty years ſince Romer demonſtrated 
by obſervations on the ſatellites. of Jupiter, 
that light is tranſmitted from the ſun to the 
earth in about ſeven minutes and. a- half ; not- 
withſtanding which, the contrary is not only 
maintained in many philoſophical books, but in 
a collection upon that ſubject, in three volumes, 
extracted from the obſervations of all the aca- 
demies in Europe, printed in 1730, page 35, 
volume I. there is this paſſage: Some have 
© pretended, that a luminous body, as the ſun, 
«« emits continually an infinity of ſmall inſen- 
» fſible particles, which conduct the light to 
+ our eyes; but this opinion, which has ſome 
4 relation to the old philoſophy, cannot be 
maintained.“ This opinion may, however, 
be demonſtrated by more than one method, and 
fo far from agreeing with the old philoſophy, 
that it is directiy contrary to it; for, can any 
thing be more contrary to words void of ſenſe, 
than meaſures, calculations, and * ? 
ner 
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Other oppoſers have appeared to attack this 
truth of the emaitation' and progteſſion of light, 
with the ſame weapons which men, of more 


popularity than erudition, uſed. ſo imperiouſly, 
but in vain, againſt Galileo's opinion of the 


motion of the earth. 
They who arm authority againſt reaſon make 


uſe of the ſacred writings, which teach us mo- 


rality, as a guide in philoſophy. La Pluche has 


actually made Moſes a natural philoſopher; if 


from ſimplicity he deſerves pity, and ſtill more, 


if by that vulgar artifice he intends to throw 


an odium on thoſe who differ from him in ſen- 


timents. 


The ignorant ſhould remember, that they 
who from a like pretence condemned Galileo, 
have branded their native country with an in- 
famy, which only the name of Galileo can ef- 


| face. The light of the day, according to them, 


muſt not proceed from the ſun, becauſe it is 
ſaid in Geneſts, God created light before the 
a: | | 

But theſe gentlemen ſeem to forget, that in 
Geneſis it is alſo ſaid, that God divided the 
light from the darkneſs, and called the light day 
and the darkneſs night, and of the evening and 
the morning made a day, &c. and all this be- 
fore he created the ſun, Thus, according to 
the reaſoning of theſe naturaliſts, the ſun could- 
not have made the day, nor the abſence of the 
ſun the night. 

They add, that God ſeparated the waters 
from the waters, and by this ſeparation they 
underſtand the ſea and the clouds, But, accord- 


ing 
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ing to them, the vapours, which form the 
clouds, muſt not have been raiſed by the ſun, 
as they really are: for, according to Geneſis, 
the creation of the ſun was poſterior to the ſe- 
paration of the upper and lower waters. Now 
they own that it is the ſun which raiſes theſe 
upper waters, and thus contradi& themſelves, 
ill they deny the motion of the earth, be- 
cauſe Joſhua commanded the ſun to ſtand till ? 
Will they deny the unfolding of ſeed in the 
earth, becauſe it is ſaid, the grain muſt rot be- 
fore it ſhoots? They muſt therefore, with all 
the ſenſible part of mankind, acknowledge, that 
phyſical truths are not to be ſought for in the 
ſcriptures, which contain the rules of a good 
life, but not the knowledge of nature. 
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TRE PrRoPERTY LICHT HAS OF REFLECT- 
ING ITSELF WAS NOT TRULY KNOWN; IT 
IS NOT REFLECTED BY THE SOLID PARTS 
OE BoDIEs, AS GENERALLY BELIEVED. 


Net a ſimple Body. Light not reflected by the ſolid 
Rt Decifrue — j Homo, 4 in 
what Senſe, Light is reſtected from a vacuum. 
The Experiment how made. Concluſion drawn 

from that Experiment, The ſmall Pores, large 
enough to admit Light, Weak objeftions againſt 
theſe Truths. | 


AVING feen what light is, whence de- 

rived, and how long it is in coming to 
us, let us proceed to its properties and effects, 
unknown till our days. The firſt of its effects, 
is its ſeeming to rebound from the ſolid ſurface 
of all objects to bring the images of them to 
our eyes. 

All men, all philoſophers, the Deſcartes, the 
Mallebranches, and ſuch as are moſt remote 
from vulgar opinion, have equally believed, that 
the ſolid ſurfaces of bodies are what actually 
reflect light to us. The more ſmooth and ſolid 
a ſurface is, the more, they ſay, it cauſes the 
light to rebound from it; but the larger, and 
the more direct the pores of the body are, the 
wp | more 
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more the rays of light paſs through its ſubſtance, 
Thus the mirror, covered at the back with 2 
ſurface of quickſilver, reflects all the rays; while 
the ſame . without quickſilver, having di- 
rect and large pores in prodigious number, admits 
great part of the rays to paſs through it. The 
more large and direct pores a body has, the more 
tranſparent it is; ſuch is, ſay they, the dia- 
mond, and ſuch the water itſelf. Theſe were 
the ideas generally received, and which none 
called in queſtion: yet all theſe ideas are entire- 
ly falſe; ſo remote often is the reſemblance of 
truth from the truth itſelf. The philoſophers 
embraced this error, in the ſame manner as the 
vulgar are miſtaken, when they imagine the ſun 
no larger than it appears to the eye. In this 
conſiſted the error of the philoſophers. 
We cannot make the ſurface of any body 
really even, though the ſurfaces of many ſeem- 
perfectly ſmooth and poliſhed. But why do they 
appear ſo to us? The ſmootheſt ſuperficies, in 
reſpect. to the particles of which light is com- 
poſed, is no more than a great number of moun- 
tains, cavities, and ſpaces. The point of the 
fineſt needle actually abounds with eminences 
and aſperities, which the microſcope diſcovers. 

All the pencils of rays of light, which ſhould 
fall on thoſe unequal parts, would be reflected 
in the direction they fell; and, falling unequak 

ly, would never be regularly reflected, and there- 

fore we could never ſee ourſelves in a glaſs. 

Beſides, the glaſs has probably a thouſand times 
more pores than matter, though every point of 
the ſurface reflects rays; therefore they are not 

reflected by the glaſs, Fig 0 

g e 
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The light, therefore, which ſhews us our 
image in a mirror, does not proceed from the 
ſolid parts of the ſuperficies of that glaſs; nei- 
ther is it the effect of the ſolid parts of the mer- 
cury and tin ſpread on the back of the mirror: 
thoſe parts are not evener or ſmoother than the 
glaſs itſelf. Fhe ſolid parts of the tin and mer- 
cury are incomparably larger than the ſolid con- 
ſtituent parts of light; if, therefore, the ſmall 
particles of light fall upon the groſs parts of the 
mercury, they will ſpread and ſcatter themſelves 
on all ſides, like grains of lead falling. upon rub- 
biſh. What unknown power then cauſes light 
to rebound toward us with ſo much regularity ? 
It appears already, that bodies do not return it 
in this manner. What ſeemed the moſt known 
and inconteſtible amongſt mankind, becomes a 
. myſtery than the weight of the air was 
ormerly, Let us examine this problem of na- 
ture, and our wonder will augment. We can- 
not contemplate it without ſurpriſe. 


Expoſz in a dark chamber the cryſtal AB 


(fig. 2.) to the rays of the ſun, in. ſuch a man- 
ner, that the light falling on the ſuperficies B. 
may make an angle of above forty degrees with 
the perpendicular. Moſt of the rays then no 
longes continue in the air; they re-enter. the 
cryſtal. the inſtant they quit it; they. return, 
you ſee, by an inſenſible curve. 

Certainly it is not the ſolid ſurface of the air 
that repels them into the glaſs; many of thoſe 
rays entered the air before, when. they fell leſs 


obliquely ; why then ſhould. theſs rays. paſs no 


longer, when the obliquity is- equal to forty de- 
grees nineteen minutes? Do they find more 


— 


reſiſtance. 
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_ reſiſtance, more matter in the air at this de- 
gree, than in the cryſtal they had penetrated ? 
Are there more ſolid parts in the air at forty 
degrees and one third, than at 40? The air 
is almoſt two thouſand four hundred times rar- 
er, lighter, and leſs ſolid than the cryſtal; thoſe 
rays therefore, ought to paſs into the air with 
two thouſand four hundred times more facilit 
than they penetrated the - ſubſtance of the cryſ- 
tal. Though, notwithſtanding this prodigious 
appearance ' of facility, they are repelled ; but 
repelled by a force two thouſand four hundred 
times greater than that of the air; they are 
therefore not repelled by the air; the rays are 
therefore not reflected to our eyes by the ſolid 
parts of bodies. Light rebounds ſo little from 
the ſolid parts of bodies, that in reality it re- 
dounds ſrom a vacuum, which merits the ut- 
moſt attention. 3h PIG CRT | 
You have ſeen, that light falling in an angle 
of 40 degrees, 19 minutes, upon the cryſtal, 
rebounds almoſt entirely from the air, at the 
lower ' ſurface of the cryſtal. Let the light 
fall on it, in an angle leſs only by a fingle mi- 
nute, till leſs of it will paſs beyond that ſur- 
face into the air. | þ 97 
Newton affirms, that could there a method 
be found to exhauſt the air from under this 
cryſtal, the cays would no longer paſs through 
it; but the whole light would be feflected. I 
Have made the experiment; I cauſed an excel- 
lent priſm to be fixed in a copper-plate ; this 
plate I placed on the top of an open receiver of 
an air-pump, and placed the machine in my 
dark chamber, The light being admitted = 
* the 
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the priſm through a hole, and its fall directed 
in the requiſite angle, I pumped a long time, 
and the company perceived, that, in proportion 
as the air was exhauſted, lefs light paſſed into 
the receiver, till at laſt ſcarce any at all paſſed. 
It was a very entertaining phznomenon, to ſee 
the whole light refle by the priſm to the 
ceiling. This experiment therefore demon- 
ſtrates, that, in the preſent caſe, light rebounds 
from a vacuum; but it is well known that this 
vacuum can have no action. What conſe- 
quence then ſhall we draw from this experi- 
ment? two palpable truths: firſt, that the ſur- 
face of ſolids does not repel the light; ſecond- 


ly, that there is in ſolid bodies a power un- 


known which acts on light; and it is this ſe- 
cond property which we ſhall examine in its 
n . . 1 

Here then are undoubted proofs, that it is 
not a ſolid ſuperficies that reflects light to us: 
we ſhall give another proof of this truth. All 
opaque bodies reduced to thin laminas, ſuffer 
Tays of a certain order to paſs through their 
ſubſtance, and reflect other rays ; now, if light 
were reflected by bodies, all the rays which 
fell upon theſe laminas, would be reflected by 
them. In fine, we ſhall ſee that fo aſtoniſhing 
a paradox never had a greater variety of proofs. 
Let us begin then by rendering ourſelves fami- 
lar with theſe truths. | 2 


1. | ; 
This light, which is imagined to. be reflec- 


ted by the ſolid ſurface of bodies, returns, in 


fat, without having touched that ſurface. 
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IDE SHS. e | 
Light is not reflected from the back of a mir 
ror by the ſolid ſurface of the quickſilver, but 


from the very pores of the mirror and the 
quickſilver. | 


Fea x "IE 

It is not neceſſary, as it has hitherto been 
thought, that the pores of the quickſilver ſhould 
be very ſmall to reflect light; on the, contrary, 


it is neceſſary that they ſhould be large. 


It will be new matter of ſurprize to thofe 
who have not ſtudied this philoſophy, to hear 
it affirmed, that the ſecret of rendering a body 


— 


opaque, is often to enlarge its 2 and that 
the method of making it tranſp 


method o arent, is to di- 
miniſh their capacity. The order of nature 


ſeems apparently to be entirely changed: what 
appeared the neceſſary cauſe of opacity, is di- 
realy the cauſe of tranſparence; and what 
ſeemed to render bodies tranſparent, is in rea- 
lity what makes them opaque. Nothing how- 


ever is more true,. as the moſt common expe- 
riment demonſtrates. A piece of dry paper, 


of which the pores are very large, is opaque; 


no ray of light paſſing through it : reduce thoſe 
20 0. by making it imbibe water or oil, it 


becomes tranſparent; the ſame thing will alfo 


happen to Linen, ſalt, &c. = 

It is proper to acquaint the public, that a 
perſon, who has lately written againſt theſe 
truths, with more ſuperciliouſneſs and contempt 


than knowledge, hasattempted to ſneer Newton 


on theſe diſcoveries. V ſays he, the ſecret of 


making” 
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gnaking a body tranſparent, conſiſis in contracting 
its pores, our windows muſt be ſmaller, if we defire 
more light in our rooms. I anſwer, that when 
we pretend to talk like philoſophers, it is highly 
indecent to affect the buffoon ; and that to en- 
deavour to redicule Newton, is too daring an 
attempt. Eſpecially, as this very aukward Buffoon 
ought to have reflected, that large apertures cloſed / 
up, would admit no light; and that a thin ate- 
nuous body, pierced with an infinite number of 
ſmall holes, and expoſed to the ſun, admit a 
great deal of light: oiled paper, and wet linen, 
tor-inſtance, are thin bodies, having their pores. 
contracted by oil or water; and through theſe 
pores, now rendered more direct, the light 
paſſes; but would not paſs through the largeſt 
holes, which traverſing each other, intercept the 
rays. We ſhould be ſure of being in the right, 
before we attempt raillery. ; 
The falſe reaſonings, and the jejune raille- 
ries, vented.in France, againſt Newton's. won- / 
derful diſcoveries, would be a ſcandal to the 
nation, were not the authors of ſuch traſh the 
dugrace of philoſophy. | 13 
But to return to our ſubje&. There are then 
unknown powers which perform theſe wonders, 
cauſing the light to rebound before ĩt has touched 
a ſurface, which repel it before it has touched 
tke pores of a tranſparent ſubſtance, and bring it 
back even from the center of a vacuum. Theſe 
facts, from whatever cauſe they proceed, we are 
abſolutely obliged to admit, | 
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Or Mirrors anD TELESCOPES: REASONS: 
GIVEN' BY MATHEMATICIANS FOR PHE; 
MysTER1s OF VISION; THESE REASONS: 
NOT FULLY SUFFCIENT,' | £2] 1 


Plane Mirror. Convex Mirror: Concave Mir- 
ror. Geometrical Explanations of Vijion. No 
immediate Relation between the Rules of Op- 
tics and our Senſations. Proved by an Example. 


INH E rays, which a power, till our days 
unknown, reflects to the eye from above 
the ſurface: of a mirror, without touching the 
ſurface, and from the pores of the glaſs, without 
touching its ſolid parts ; theſe rays, I fay, re- 
turn to the eye in the ſame manner as they ar- 
rived at the mirror. If you ſee your face in 
it, the rays from your face, falling parallel, and 
in a perpendicular direction upon the mirror, 
return thither in the ſame manner as a ball re- 
bounds perpendicularly from the floor. 

If in the mirror M. (fig. 3.) we view an ob- 
ject on one ſide of us, as A, the rays from that 
object, act in the ſame manner as a ball, which 
would rebound to B, the place of your eye. 
This is called the angle of incidence, equal to 
the angle of reflection. The line A C is the 

line 
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line of incidence, the line C B is the line of 
reflection. It is ſufficiently plain, and the bare 
mentioning demonſtrates, that thoſe lines form 
equal angles upon the ſurface of the glaſs; why 
then do I not ſee the object, either in A, where it 
is, or in C, whence the rays flow to the eye, 
but in D, behind the ſame mirror?) 
Geometry will tell us, it is becauſe the angle 
of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection; 
becauſe the eye in B (fig. 4.) carries the object 
to D; becauſe objects can act upon you only 
in right lines, and becauſe the right line from 
your eye B, continued behind the glaſs to D, is 
as long as the line AC, added to the line 
CB. i 4 % h be; 
If we alſo tell you, that you never ſee objects 
but from the point where the rays begin to di- 
verge, ſuppoſe the mirror MI, the pencils 
of the rays, from every point of the object A, 
begin to diverge the inſtant they quit the object, 
they proceed. to the ſurface of the glaſs, there 
each of thoſe rays falls, diſperfes, and is re- 
flected towards the eye. The eye carries them 
back to the points D D, at the end of the right 
lines, where the ſame rays would meet; but in 
meeting at the points D D, thoſe rays act in the 
ſame manner, as at the points A A, where the 
begin to diverge; therefore you ſee the obj 
AA, at the points DD. | ial Jet! 
Theſe angles and lines ſerve doubtleſs to 
make us underſtand this artifice of nature ; but 
they are far from informing us of the phyſical 
efficient reaſon, why the ſoul, without any he- 
ſitation, carries the object to an equal diftance, 
beyond the mirror, as it is on this fide of it, 
| , Theſe 
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Theſe lines repreſent what really happens; bay 
do not ſhew-why it happens. © 22.78 vlmot Grip 

If you would know in what manner a convex 
mirror - diminiſhes, and a concave mirror en- 
larges — 2 lines of incidence and re- 
flection will the ſame reaſon » 

We are t fa, that the cone of rays, which 
diverges from the points A (fig. 5.) and falls on 
the convex mirror, makes angles of incidence 
upon it, equal to the angles of reflection, of 
which the lines flow to the eye. Now theſe 
angles are leſs, than if they had fallen on a 
plane ſurface ; therefore if they are ſuppoſed to 
paſs to B, they will converge there much ſooner, 
and the object in BB be ſmaller, Now. the 
2 carries the object to BB, the points where 

e rays begin to diverge; therefore the ob; = 
muſt appear leſs, as it does in the figure. 
the ſame reaſon that it appears leſs, it —— 
nearer, as the extreme points of the rays from 
BB, are actually nearer the mirror, than pan 
of the rays from AA, 

For a contrary reaſon, you muſt ſee objects 
greater and more remote, in a concave mirror, 
when placed near enough to the mirror. For 
the cones of the Rays from A A, (fig. 6.) di- 
verging upon the mirror at che points where 
thoſe rays fall, if they were reflected through 
that glaſs, they would unite: only iin; BB there- 
fore they are ſeen in BB. Now B B. is greater 
and farther remote from the mitror, than A A, 
therefore yau ſee the object 3 and at a 
greater diſtance. 

This is in general what happens in the re- 
geclion of rays to our eyet, and this ſole 

principle, 
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principle, that the angle of incidence 1s al ways 
equal to the angle of reflection, is the true found- 
ation of all the myſteries of catoptrics. 
We are now to know in what manner lenſes 
augment objects, and leſſen diſtances ; and laſtly 
why objects, that painted reverſely in our eyes, 
ſhould however be ſeen as they really are. 

In regard to magnitudes and diſtances, the 
mathematics demonſtrate that the greater the 
angle made by an object in the eye, the greaterthe 
ect will appear: nothing is plainer. The line 
ii K at an hundred paces forms an angle, as you 
ſee in the eye A (fig.7) ; at two hundred paces, it 
forms another leſs by one half in another eye as B 
(fig. 8.) Now the angle formed on the retina, or of 
which theretina is the baſe, is as the angle of which 
he object is the baſe. Theleangels are oppoſite at 
their ſummits; therefore, according to he firſt no- 
tions of the elements of geometry, they are equa]. 
Hence if the angle formed in the eye A, be dou- 
ble the angle formed in the eye B, the object will 
appear as large again to tlie eye A, as to the eye B. 
Nov that the object may be ſeen as large by 
the eye at B, as by the eye at A, it is neceſſary 
that the eye B, receive as large an angle as the 
eye A, which is as near again to it. The lenfes of 
a Teleſcope produce this effect. For the greater 
facility let us ſuppoſe here only one lens, and 
without conſidering the effects of many lenſes; 
The object H K, (Bg. 9) tranſmits its rays to this 
lens, which are united at ſome diſtance from it. 
Let us conceive a lens fo contrived, that thoſe 
rays croſs one another in ſuch a manner, as to 
form in the eye C, as great an angle as that in 
the eye A. Ihe eye then, you will ſay, judges 
by that angle. It ſees the object of the ſame 
* 1 magnitude 
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magnitnde as the eye in A. But in A it ſees it 


che ſame diſtance.” The whole effect of combin- 
ed Jenſes, different teleſcopes, and microſcopes, 


C, EE the ſame angle, it will fill 4B | 


ks 5 


which wee objects, cant, therefore in 


bringing objects tc 
The oßjeck A B, (fg. 10) is cen by the means 
4 0168 ih whe Age DEP. e ee 
greater than the angle AC B. 
You aſk again from the rules of " optics, why 
objects, which are painted reverſe upon our reti- 


o 


naß, are ſeen in their true fituation ? The ray 


from the head of the man A, (fig. 1 1) falls upon 


the lower point of the retina A ; his feet B, are 


retina B. n . 1483. 26 3s 


Thus the man is really painted with his head 
downwards and his feet upwards at the bottom 


of our, eyes. Why therefore do we not ſee this 
man reverſed, but upright and as he is? 
To refolve this queſtion, the comparifon of a 


s fo the eye in a greater angle. 


3 


blind man is iſed who holds in his hands two 


ſticks crofling each other, with which he gueſſes 
very rightly of the poſition of objects. vr the 


point of the left, bemg thy the right hand with 
je judges it immediately on 

the left; and the point, Which communicates 

with his left hand by the means of the other ſtick, 


the help of the ſtick, 


be judges on the right, without miſtake. All 


the maſters of optics tell us therefore, that 


the lower part of the eye, immediately transfers 
its ſenſations of the object to the ſuperior part, 


and that the upper part of the retina, as naturally 


tranſmits its ſenſation to the inferior part; con- 
ſequently the object is ſeen in its true . 
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When we perfectly know all the angles and 
mathematical lines, by which the paſiage of light 
is traced to the bottom of the eye, we are not 
however to believe that we know in What man- 
ner our perceptions of the magnitudes, diſtances, 
and ſituations of things are attained, The geo- _ 
metrical proportions of thoſe angles and lines are 
indeed juſt ; but there is no more relation be- 
tween them and our ſenſations, than between the 
ſound we hear, and the magnitude, diſtance and 
ſituation of the ſonorous body. My ear is ſtruck;. 
by the ſound ; I hear the tones and nothing 
more. My eye is agitated by fight ; I ſee colours 
and nothing more. The proportion of thoſe 
angles and lines cannot be in any reſpect the im- 
mediate cauſe of the judgement I formot objects, 
nay in many caſes, thoſe proportions are not in 
the leaſt agreeable to the manner in which I ſee 
objects. For inſtance, a man is ſeen of the ſame. , 
ſize at four and at eight paces from us. Tho”. 
the image of that man at four paces is exactly 
twiee as large in the eye as at eight. The angles 
are different; but the object appears of the ſame 
dimenſions: it is therefore evident from this 
ſingle example, that theſe angles and lines are 

: fat from being the immediate cauſe of the manner 
mn which we Roomnemn. . 
Before therefore I continue the enquiries with 
regard to light, and themechanic laws of nature, 
it is your command that I ſhould here ſhew in 
what manner the ideas of diſtances, magnitudes, 
ſituations, and objects, are communicated to 
the ſoul. This enquiry will furniſh ſeveral new 
truths, the only excuſe for writing a book. _ 
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Iv WRAT MANNER WE KNOW DISTANCES, 


MAcxrrupks, FIGURES, AND SITUA TIONS, 
The optical angles and lines, not ſufficient for knowing 
diſtances. Proued ly an example. Magnitudes 
o/ figures not known from thoſe optic lines. 
Proded by an example. Experimental proof on a 
- perſon born blind, ly Mr. Cheſellen. Iu what 
manner we know diftances and magnitudes. Ha- 
ample.” Ii learn to fees as tue learn to read. 
Extenſion not known from the fights” + 
T ET us begin with diſtance: it is plain that it 
cannot of itſelf be immediately perceived, for 
diſtance is no more than a line extended from an 
object to us. This line terminates in a point vr 
therefore perceive only this point; and whether 


the object be a thouſand miles or only a foot from 
us, the point ĩs ſtill the ſame. W e have not there 
fore any immediate means of knowing diſtance 


inſtantly, as we have by the touch of diſtin- 
guiſhing whether a body be hard ox ſoft; by the 
taſte; whether it be ſweet or bitter ; or by the ear, 
whether of two ſounds the one be grave and the 
other acute. he idea of diſtance therefore muſt 


be attained by means of ſome other intermediate 


idea; but I muſt at leaſt have that intermediate 
idea at the ſame time; for an idea that ILhave not 
can certainly never occaſion my having another. 
I fay ſuch a houſe is a mile from ſuch l a river ; but 
if J do not know where that river is ſituated, I 
certainly do not know where the houſe is ſituated. 

body chat eaſily receives an impreſſion from 


my hand; I immediately conclude to be ſoft: 
another reſiſts; I immediately perceive its hard- 


neſs. It is therefore neceſſary, that I perceive 


the angles formed in my eye, in order to deter- 


mine immediately the diitances of objects, But 
the 
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the greateſt part of mankind do not ſo much as 
know that there any ſuch angles exiſting: con- 
ſequently theſe angles cannot be the immediate 
zeauſe of our knowing diſtances yt, ; 
FT ne perſon who for the firſt time of his life, 
hears the report of a cannon, or the harmony 
of a concert, would not be able to judge whether 
that cannon were diſcharged, or that concert per- 
formed, at the diſtance of a league or of thirty 
paces. Experience only can accuſtom him to 
judge of the diſtance, and the place whence thoſe 
ſounds proceed. The vibrations, the undulations 
of the air, convey ſound to his ear, or rather to 
his ſoul ; but they apprize his ſoul no more of 
the place where the noiſe commenced, than they 
inſtruct him in the form of a cannon, or of the 
ůnſtruments of muſic. It is exactly the ſame 
̃ with regard to the rays of light tranſmitted from 
an object, they do not at all inform us of the diſ- 
| tance of that object. | | | 
Nor do they afford us any more intimation with 
regard to magnitudes, and even forms or figures. 
ö I behold at a great diſtance a kind of ſmall round 
tower. I advance, I perceive, and at laſt touch 
a large quanrangular edifice. Certainly what 1 
; ſee and touch, is not what I faw before. The 
: little round object I had in my eye, is not this» 
large ſquare edifice. The object meaſurable and 


. tangible therefore is one thing, and the object of 
. viſion is another. I hear in my chamber the noiſe 
. of a coach: I open my window and fee it; I go 


down and get into it. Now this coach, which 
I have heard, this coach which I have ſeen, and 


— this coach which I have touched, are obſolutely 
: three different objects of my ſenſes, which have 


no immediate relation to one another, 


I 3 | But 
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But as TI have before obſerved, it is demonſtrat- 
ed, that an angle is formed in my eye twice as large 
when I ſee a man at four feet diſtance, as when 
I fee the ſame man at eight. Tho? that man ſtill 
appears of the ſame ſize. Why ſhould my per- 
ception thus contradict the machaniſm of my 
organs? The object is really as ſmall again in 
my eyes, and I fee it twice as large as it is. It 
would be in vain to attempt the explanation of 
this myſteryby the paſſage through the cryſtalline, 
cr the form that humor takes in our eyes. What - 
ever ſuppoſition we may make, the angle in 
which I fee a man at four feet from me, is always 
twice as large as large as the angle in which I ſee 
him at eight: geometry therefore can never 
ſolve this problem; in philoſophy it is equally 
impoſſible; for if you ſuppoſe that the eye has a 
new conformation, in which” the Ehryſtal-lme 
humour is enlarged; and the angle augmented ; 
ſtill it will have the fame effect upon an object, 
when at eight or four feet diſtance. The propor- 
tion is ſtill the ſame, notwithſtanding you ſee 
the object at eight feet under half the angle 
' equally large, as at four feet, when the angle 
_ bs of twice the dimenſions, It is therefore equally 
impoſſible either by geometry or philoſophy, to 
. 25 = 75 HE OT DUANE: 
- - Theſe geometrical lines and angles are no 
more the cauſe why we ſee objects in their places, 
than that we ſee them in ſuch magnitndes, and at 
ſuch diſtances. The ſoul does not conſider 
whether ſuch a part is to paint itſelf at the bot- 
tom of the eye, it has no concern with lines it 
does not behold. The eye on turns itſelf down- 
wards to ſee what is near the earth, and upwards 
to look at what ĩs above it. This could onhy b: ex- 
* 2 plain'd, 
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- Plain'd and rendered inconteſtible bya perſon bern 
blind, and reſtored to the ſenſe of ſight. For if this 
blind perſon, at the moment he received his 
ſight, had judged of diſtances, magnitudes, and 

fituations ; it would have followed that the optic 
angles, formed that inſtant on his retina, had 
been the immediate cauſes of his thoughts. Dr. 
Barclay acoordingly has aſſured us, after Mr. 
Locke (and indeed has gone beyond Mr. Locke 
in this particular) that neither ſituation, magni- 
tude, diſtance, nor figure, would be at all diſ- 
cerned. by a blind perſon, at the inſtant his eyes 
ſhould behold the light, | 35 | 

But where was the blind perſon to be found, 
on whom the indiſputable deciſion of this queſ- 
. tiondepended? In the year 1729, Mr.Chiſelden, 

one of. thoſe famous ſurgeons, who unite a great 
extent of knowledge with dexterity. in operations, 

. having imagined, that fight might he given to a 

perſon born blind, by removing the cataract, 

which he conceived to have been formed in his 

eyes almoſt at the moment of bis birth, he pto- 

poſed the operation. The blind perſon made 

difficulties to conſent to it. He conld not very 

well conceive, that the ſenſe of ſight could con- 

tribute ſo greatly to his happineſs. Had they not 

explained to him it's uſe in learning to read and 
write, he had never deſired to ſee. His indiffe- 
rence with regard to light ſufficiently proves, 
that It is impoſſible to be unhappy from the privation 
F valuable things, of which we have no idea; a 
truth of the laſt importance. The operation was 
however performed, and fully ſucceeded. The 
youth, then about fourteen years of age, ſaw the 
light for the firſt time. This experiment confirm- 
ed all that Locke and er had juſtly foreſeen. 
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For a long time he diſtinguiſhed neither magni- 
tude, diſtance, ſituation, nor even figure. . An; 
object of an inch magnitude being placed before 
his eyes, and concealed, an houſe from his ſights) 
appeared to him as, large as the houſe. , Exery 
thing he ſaw, ſeemed at firſt to be upon his eyes, 
and to touch them, as the objects of the ſenſe of 
feeling are in contact with the ſkin. , He could 
not diſtinguiſh what he had judged round by the 
help of his hands, from what he had judged an- 
gular ; nor diſcern with his eyes, Whether what 
his hands had perceived to be above or below, 
whether it was in reality. above or below. tg. 
was fo far from knowir magnitudes, that, hav». 
ing at length conceived. by ſight, that the houſe. 
was larger than his chamber, he could not con- 
ceive how ſight could give him that idea. It was 
not till after two months experience, that he per- 
ceived pictures to be only repreſentations of ſolid 
bodies. And when, after ſo long a trial of his 


new ſenſe, he thought, that bodies, and not 
ſurfaces only, were in the painted tablets, he ap- 
plied his hand to them, and was amazed that he 


did not feel thoſe ſolid bodies, which he began to 
perceiye the repreſentations. He aſked which 
ä dro ed a Sora nM Sf 
This was i deciſſion, that the 
manner in which we ſee objects, is no immediate 
conſequence of the angles formed in our eyes; 
for the ſame mathematical angles were formed in 
the eyes of this youth, as in ours; and were of no 
manner of uſe to him without the aid of expe- 
rience, and the other ſenſess. a 


How then do we repreſent to ourſelves magni- 


deceived him; the ſenfa of feeling, or the ſenſe 


tudes, and diſtances ? In the ſame manner as we 


imagine 


po — 
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imagine the paſſions of men, by the colours 
thoſe paſſions paint in their faces, and the alte- 
ration they make in their features. Every per- 
ſon can diſcover grief in the countenance of an- 
other by its colour. It is the ocular ue 
of nature; but a language to be learned only 
by experience: and it is from experience only 
we learn, that when an object is too remote, we 
ſee it in a confuſed and faint manner: thence we 
form ideas, which always accompany the ſenſe 
of ſight. Thus every man, who, at the dif- 
tance of ten paces; has feen a horſe five feet 
high ; if he ſees, a few minutes after, the ſame 

horſe no bigger than a ſheep, his mind, by an 
| concludes 
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involuntary judgment, immediately 
that the horſe is at a great diſtance. 
It is very certain, that when my horſe appears 
no larger than a ſheep, there is formed in my eye 
a very ſmall picture, a very acute angle; but this 
is only what attends, not what occaſions, my 
thought. | IVC TIN eee 
In like manner my brain is differently affected 
when I ſee a man red with ſhame; and red with 
anger; but thoſe! impreffions would ſuggeſt no- 
thing to me of the paſſions that agitate the ſoul 
of that man, without'the language of experience, 
which alone imparts to me that knowledge. 
The angle is fo far from being the immediate 
cauſe of my judging ahorſe to be at a great diſ- 
tance,” when be appears very little, that, on the 
contrary, I ſee the ſame horſe of equal dimen- 
ſions, when at ten, then and thirty paces 
from me, though the angle is double, triple, 
and quadruple at thoſe different diſtances. 
I feeata' great diſtance, through à little hole, 
a man upon the top of by houſe ;” the: diſtance 
i * and 
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and ſmall number of rays prevent me from diſ- 
tinguiſhing at firſt whether it be a man or not: 
the object ſeems very ſmall, and I take it for a 
ſtatue of two feet at moſt: the object moves z. I 
TConclude it a man, and from that inſtant ima- 
gine him to be of the uſual ſtature. From 
wWhence proceed two judgments ſo different? 
When J am perſuaded that I view a ftatue, I 
imagine it two feet high, becauſe I ſee ĩt under 
iuch an angle: experience does not then induce 
my thoughts to contradict the rays impreſſed 
upon my retina 3 but as ſoon as I was convinced 
it was a man, the connection, implanted by-ex- 
perience in my brain, between the idea of a 
man and the idea of an height from five to ſix 
feet, obliges me, without thinking of it, to ima- 
gine, by an inſtantaneous impulſe, that 1; ſee a 
man of ſuch a height, and, in effect, to ſee 
mat eig, = 0 24 ee .nonzniy 
Hence we muſt abſolutely conclude, that diſ- 
tances, magnitudes, and en. 2 not, — 
perly ſpeaking, things to be ſeen; that is, the 
. — objects of fight. The 
proper and immediate object of ſight is nothing 
more than coloured light; all the reſt we attain 
by time and experience. We learn to ſee, ex- 
actly as learn to ſpeak and read. The diffe- 
rente is, that the art of ſeeing is the moſt eaſy, 
an that we are all equally the pupils of nature. 
The ſudden and almoſt uniform judgments, 
which every mind forms at a certain age of dif- 
tances, magnitudes, and ſituations, induces us 
to think nothing more is neceſſary than to open 
the eyes, in order to ſee things as they really 
art. But this is a miſtake; the aſſiſtance of the 
dsther ſenſes is neceflary. If men had no other 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe than that of ſight, they would have no 
means of knowing the extent of length, breadth, 
and depth; and a pure ſpirit, could; never know 
it, unleſs God revealed it to him. It is very 
- difficult to ſeparate in our underſtanding the ex- 
tenſion of an object from its colours. Every 
thing we ſee is extended; and thence are all led 
into the belief, that we actually ſee extent. We 
can ſcarce diſtinguiſh in thought the yellow we 
ſee in a piece of gold, from the piece of gold of 
: which we ſee only the yellow. Thus when we 
Bear the word guinea pronounced, we cannot 
help annexing the idea of that coin to the ſound 
wie hear pronounced.' hy 
If all men ſpoke the ſame language, we ſhould 
believe, that there would be a neceſſary con- 
© nexion between words and ideas. Now all men 
have the fame language with regard to the ima- 
ination. Nature ſays to all, when you have 
een colours for a certain time, your imagination 
will repreſent to you, in the ſame manner, all 
the bodies in which thoſe colours ſeem to reſide. 
The ſudden and involuntary judgment you form, 
mall be uſeful to you during the courle of your 
lives; for if, to judge of the diſtances, magni- 
- tudes, and ſituations of all that  furround you, 
it were neceſſary to wait till you had examined 
the angles and rays of viſion, you would die be- 
fore you knew, whether the things you had oc- 
caſion to uſe were ten paces diſtant. or an hun- 
dred million of leagues z whether they were of 
the bigneſs of a mite or a mountain. In ſuch 
confuſion it would be better for you to be born 
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It is therefore very wtong to ſay, we are de- 

ceived by our ſenſes. Each of the ſenſes truly 
* * diſcharge 
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diſcharge the function deſigned them by nature. 
They mutually aſſiſt each other in conveying to 
the ſoul, by the aſſiſtance of experience, ſuch a 
meaſure of knowledge as is conſiſtent with, our 
i condition. We demand of our ſenſes,” what 
1 — were not formed to beſtow. We are for 
1 knowing from our ſight, ſolidity, magnitude, 
— 14 diſtance, &c. but the touch muſt here be united 
1 with the ſight, and experience with both. If 
it] father Mallebranche had conſidered nature in 
it this view, he had aſcribed fewer errors to our 
11 | og which any the only, ſources of all our 
"_ Ideas. 
| We- muſt not; bender, extend this "Peckes 
al of metaphyſics to all cafes, It must! neyer be 
TEA. uſed till — reaſonings are inſufli- 
cient: this is alſo an "error, itito Which father 
Mallebranche muſt be allowed to have —_ 
Fox inſtance, effects, accounted for by. the, xu! 8 
of opties alone, he attributes wholly to the! mas, 
gination. He' believes that it is 2 * entirely 
to the imagination, that the ſun and moon ap- 
pear larger i in the horizon than in the meridian. 
This phenomenon; which for above a centu 
have employed ſo many philoſophers, we hall 
ONE in the e « "IN 
rd "CHAP. VI. eee e 
Wy THE WR? and Moon APPEAR LARGER 
IN THE HoR1zoN THAN IN THE MERIDIAN. 


ALLIS was the firſt who thou ght, 

that the long inter poſition of land, — 

even n of the clouds, cauſed the ſun Fand r moon, to "3 

appear larger, m- the horizon than in the meri- 
dian. This opinion Mallebranche confirmed, 
with al the proofs the ſagacity of his admirable 
genius 
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genius could furniſh ;; and Regis maintained a 
celebrated diſpute with regard to the cauſe of 
this phænomenon, which, he attributed to a re- 
fraction in the vapours, of, che eatth. He was, 
however, miſtaken;; the effect of theſe refrac- 
tions being preciſely the very reverſe of What 


Regis attributed to them. Father Mallebranche 
likewiſe was equally wrong in maintaining, 
that the imagination, ſtruck with the vaſt extent 
of countries and clouds between the horizon, 
repreſented to itſelf, that planet much larger at 
the extremity of thoſe countries and clouds, 
than when, having reached the meridian, it is 
beheld without an interpoſition-of objects. 

The moſt ſimple experiments demoliſh Mal- 
lebranche's ſyſtem. Some years ago I had the 
curioſity to begin a formal examination of this 
phænomenon; and. accordingly procured ſeveral 


puſte· board tubes, between ſeven and eight ſeet 
in length, and half a foot in diameter. I alſo 


pe ne e e ee e 


little uſed to judge of this luminary by the appa- 


rent extent of land between the planet and the 


eye. Theſe children viewed the ſun in the ho- 
rizon, without even ſeeing the land or clouds, 


the tubes giving only a fight of the ſun; and 
they all declared it much larger than at noon, 


This experiment, with ſeveral others, induced 
me to ſeek ſome other cauſe; and it was already 
my misfortune to form a ſyſtem, when happily. 
Dr. Smith's mathematical ſolution of the pro- 


a> 


blem fell into my hands, and ſaved me the errors 


of an hypotheſis. The following is the expla- 
nation, which well deſerves to be conſideret. 
We muſt remember, that, according to the 


rules of optics, the concavity of the heavens ap- 
| pears 


v- 
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ars to be an elliptical vauft, of which the fol- 
— * is à familiar proof. Our fight diſtinctiy 
extends ifle}f® to the point, where, Feit 
'Pr.'Hooke's 6bfErvations; objects form oy 
an — . e of the eight 86 80 art of an inch at 
Feaſt The 8 4 12) by ve feet in height, 
alſo ſve feet high, and 
25,00 feet aiftant. He ſees him under the angle 
AO B. Bat this angle A O B net being in 
the quia the eight thoufandth part of the 
inch, is hardly Vifible. But if he looks at the 
object C, the angle is ſtill maler. He ſees:it 
as if the object was in A D. Thus alt objects 
beyond © become ſtill Tels diſtinct; the houſes 
and clouds at all diſtances bey nd C mut appear 
àt the Horizon towards C; all the douds,' there- 
wre, at the diſtance of 25906 feet, appear to 
one in the horizon, and fink gradually. Con- 
ſecfuentty all the clouds, which riſe at G; - (fig. 
13 about three quarters of a league in height, 
muſt appear to us as in our horizon. Thus in- 
ena of — clouds G G, as high as the 
doud N, will appear to touch che earth, 
and 5 — , Over otir heads about three quar- 
ters of a league diſtant. So that we are not to con- 
ſidex the Heavens as a . circular cincture, 
but as in elliptical vault, which the greateſt 
diameter B B, is about ſix times larger than 
the ſmaller AD. We therefore ſee the Tey in 
the form B A B, and when the ſun or moon 
Appears at B, in the horizon, they ſeem to us 
2 about a third more diſtant than when 
* planets are in A. Now wemiiſt ſee them 
under tlie angles B and A, It therefore remains 
examine theſe angles. It would at firſt be 
Ng that they ſhould be ſmaller, When the 
object 
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_ object is more remote; and larger, when, nearer. 
But here it is juſt the contrary. The real path 
ot an object is B DR E, (hg. 14) but the ap- 
2 B A CG. Na the Angles are 
formed by the . apparent object; therefore jn 
drawing lines from the eye zt P. to the real 
places of the object D, the lines will neceſſarily 
include the apparent object. For inſtance, you 
ſee the angle formed by the object in the horizon 
at E.is conſiderably large; and that at C it be- 
comes, greatly: contracted; the difference is ſtill 
greater at the meridian. The diſk of the lumi- 
nary in the meridian is three, and on the hori- 
20n nearly nine; for the diametets are as the 
apparent diſtances: now the apparent diſtance 
of the planet is about nine on the horizon and 
three in the meridian; ſuch alſo is its apparent 


itude, : EI 28 15 1 Ne all 8 „ 

0 "$+% ea As 101 1 $445 # 1110014 122580 9120 «5g 
„This truth dee by. 2. ſimilar experi- 
ment. Obſerve two ftars, the real diſtance be- 
tween which is the tenth of a degree. They 


- 


appear much farther remote from one another on 


ſtars, always equidiſtant, are ſeen on the hori- 
20 under the angle CF P, (fig. 15) which, is 
much larger than the angle A F. in the meri- 
dian. You fee that this apparent difference flows 
exactly from the ſame cauſe as that given above. 
From the above rule and the obſervations that 
confirm it, the following are the proportions of 
the, ſun, and moon's apparent diameters. or diſ- 
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tances. 
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u the horizon the, apparent diameters of the 
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At 3o degrees N: nnn 0 
At go decrees —d - pm 0 


In like manner if * wo ſtars, e W | 


diſtant, appear on the horizon at the diſtance of 


© 100 from each other; in the meridian they will 


appear at 30, Which is nearly in proportion of 
nine to three. 

This theory is farther he by athet 
obſeryation. The moon at ſome ſeaſons: of the 
year appears conſiderably larger than at other 
times, The ſun alſo appears larger in winter 
than in ſummer; and the differences in this ap- 
parent magnitude being more ſenſible at the ho- 
rizon than in the meridian, are the more caſily 
obſerved. ENS of this incrementof-magy 
nitude is, that when. the diameter of the moon 
Or ſun appears larger, thoſe. bodies are in reality 
nearer us. The ſun is about 1,200,000 leagues. 


nearer the earth in winter than in ſummer ; _ 
therefore in winter it appears larger. But this 


largeneſs of its diſk is fomewhat "diminiſhed by 
the denſity of the atmoſphere. The moon is in 
ſummer in her perageum; and therefore her di- 
ameter appears larger. Beſides, the magnitude 
of her diſk on the horizon is leſs diminiſhed in 
ſummer than in winter; becauſe the air in ſum- 
mer is more rarified and more ſubtile. 

This phznomenon therefore entirely Cala: 
to geometry and optics ; and it is Dr. Smith's 
glory to have ſolved a problem, for which the 


We geniules had formed inecffectual byro- 
eſes 
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Or THE CAUSE WHICH/REFRACTS'THE RAYS! 


OF, EIOH IN PASSING FROM @NE MEDIUM | 
TO ANOTHER. CAUSE OF, THAT GENERAL, 
L AW OE NATURE UNKNOWN BEFORE NEW 
TON. INFLEXION OF LIGHT ALSO AN B- 


FECT. OF THE, SAME. CAHYSE, rt 


Ni 14111 


What refraction is.” Proportim © oj ref attions 


found by Snellius. FL hich is as the fine of re- 


ration. Grant diſcovery of Newton. ' Light 
ref Ae before it enters the body. Examination 


of attraction. The word attraftion' ſhould be 
examined before it is rejected. Tmpulfion and 
attraction equally tertain and unknown. Why 
attruction is an occult quality. Proofs if at- 
an e ee fee "the Wen 10 


bod, ies 'K 
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ſlection pe) Al light is r —4 Which 


impulſion cannot cauſe. That of . xefraQtion, 
of which we are now going to asſume Qur eva: 


mination, is equally. ſurpriſing. 


Let us begin by eſtabliſhing a ge ho *** of 
the things we are going to explain. Let us re- 


member, that when light falls from a more rare 


and thin medium, as the air, into one more 


heavy and denſe, as the water, Which in appea- 
rance ſhould reſiſt jt more than the former, that 


the light quits its path or direction, and refracts 


in a line approaching to a perpendicular raiſed on 

the ſurface of the water. 

Jo have a perfectly clear idea of this truth, 

obſerve the ray A E, (fig. 16) which falls frot 
tae 
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\the air into this cryſtal. You know already in 
what manner it is, refracted. The ray & E 
makes an angle with perpendicular B E in fall- 
ing upon the ſurface of the cryſtal. The ſame 
ray refracted in the cryſtal makes another angle 
with the ſame perpendicular, which determines 
its refraction. It was neceſſary to meaſure this 
incidence and this refraction of the light. This 
ſeems very eaſy, though the Arabian geometer 
Alhaxen Vitellon, and even Kepler, failed in 
the attempt. Huygens, who was an eye wit- 
neſs, tells us that Snellius Villebrod was the firſt 
that diſcovered the conſtant proportion, accor- 
ding to which the rays ate. refracted in different 
mediums. He made uſe of ſecants. Deſcartes 
of ſines; which have preciſely, the ſame propor- 
tion with, the fer; That proportion. is very 
eaſy to be un dxrlipod, even by thoſe. who are 
Fragen to geometry. 
e greater the line A B (kg. 16) is, the 
1 eater alſo will be the line C The line 
ABI is called the ſine of te: The line 
CD is the fine of refraction. This is not a 
er place to. explain in general what a fine is. 
"Thoſe who have ſtudied, geometry know it al- 
| ready. Thoſe, who have not, might find ſome 
difficulty i in the definition. It wi be ſufficient 
to obſerve, that thoſe. two lines, of whatſoever 
extent, are always in proportion to the given 
medium, Now that proportion is different, 
when the refraction is made in a different me- 
dium. — 
11 be i bt, N falls obliquely from the 
air EFT cryſtal, is deflected there in ſuch a 
cr he . refraction D is to the 
incidence A B, as two to three, which 
Is 
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is no more then to ſay, that the A B in this cafe 
is one third greater in the air, than the line CD 
. 0 ge CO AN 
1 „ 4. Hence 
| it is evident, that the cryſtal refrattsthe light one 
twelfth more ſtrongly than water. Conſequently 
in all caſes, and in all poſſible obliquities of inci- 
dence, cryſtal will be one half more refractive than 
water. The queſtion is to know not only the 
cauſe of refraction, but the cauſe of all theſe diſ- 
ferent tefractions. On this al philoſophers have 
formed hypotheſes,” and have been all miſtaken, 
: N length Newton alone diſcovered the true 
reaſon ſo long ſought. His diſcovery undoubted- 
ly merits the attention of all ages. For the 
queſtion here does not only regard a particular 
Fee e light, tho? ever that” world have 
been à great acquiſition; we ſfiall ſee that this 
roperty extends to all the bodies in nature. 
Conſider that the rays of light are in motion; 
that if they turn aſide in changing their courſe, 
it muſt be an effect of ſome primitive law, and 
that, nothing happens to light, but what happens 
to other bodies of the ſ ame tenuity as light, every 
thing elſe being _ J 
Leet a ball of lead A (fig. 17.) move obliquely 
from the air into the water, the contrary of what 
happened to the ray of light will happen to the 
ball; for that ſubtile ray enters the pores of the 
water, and the ball, whoſe ſuperficies is large, 
acts againſt the 'ſuperficies of the water which 
endeavours to buoy it up. This ball therefore 
removes at firſt from the perpendicular D B; but 
when it has entirely loft the oblique motion iti 
preſſed upon it, the ball is left to itſelf, and falls 
directly in a perpendicular ne, from the —— 
f were 
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where it began to (deſcend, Its fall is retarded'in 
the water, becauſe the Water reſiſts it; but the 
celerity of a ray of light is there, on the contrary 
augmented, betauſe che water makes no reſiſtance 
to the rays that penetrate it. There is then a 
Per which "as between the body and the 
igt. 10 biin El ; 33 10 32 41 — 

That this attraction, this tendency exiſts, is 
not to be doubted for we have ſeen light attract- 
ed by glas, enter it again without touching any 
thing ; now that power neceſſarily acts in a per- 

pendicular line, that line being the ſhorteſt way, 
As this power exiſts, it exiſts in all the parts of 
matter. The parts of the ſuperfices of all bodies 
whatever, exert this power, before the rayenters 
or reaches the center to which. it is directed. 
Thus as ſoon as this ray arrives near the ſuper» 
ficies of the chryſtal or the water, it begins to 
incline a little towards the perpendicular. 

It refracts a little at C (fig. 18.) before its en- 
trance; and the farther it enters the more it is 
refracted; becauſe the nearer it approaches, the 
more it is attracted. There is alſo. a weighty rea- 
fon why the ray neceſſarily inflects in an inſenſi- 
ble curve, before it penetrates the cryſtal in a 
rightline. This reaſon is, there is no angle, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, in nature; a continued motion 
cannot change its direction, but by paſſing 
through every poſſible degree of change. It can- 
not therefore paſs ſuddenly from one ſtrait line 
into another, without making a little curve by 
which theſe two lines are connected. In this 
phenomenon, therefore, are united the princi- 
ple of continuity eftabliſhed by Leibnitz, and the 
attraction of Newton. This ray then does not 
fall quite perpendicularly,” and in paſſing the 

| ; water 
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water, or cryſtal, does not follow its oblique line, 
but another that partakes of both, and deſcends 
with greater velocity according to the ſtrength of 
the attraction of the water or cryltal. Therefore 
the water is ſo far from refracting the rays of ligght 
by its reſiſtance, as was imagined, that it really 
refracts them by attracting inſtead of reſiſting 
them. The rays then muſt be ſaid to refract to- 
wards the perpendicular, not as coming from a 


more reſiſting medium, but on their paſſing rom 


a medium leſs attractiue to a medium mare attrac- 
tive. OQbierve that by this word attractive muſt 
be underſtood only the point towards which, by 
a known: force, an indiſputable property, of 
matter, it directs itſelft; and. this property. is very 
ſenſible between light and ther bodies. Let it 
de Conſider-d that cVer ſince che year 1672, hen 
Newton diſcoyered this attraction, no philoſopher 
has been able to invent one plauſible reaſon for 
this refraction of ligſ ... 
Some tell you, that cryſtal refracts the rays of 
light by its reſiſtance; but if it reſiſts them, how 
can thoſe rays enter it more eaſily, and with a 
greater velocity? Others talk of a matter in 
cryſtals, which, on all ſides opens more eaſy paſ- 
ſages. But if theſe | 

ealf,,, why does not the light enter without any 
refraction. Theſe imagine atmoſpheres, thoſe 
vortices; but all their ſyſtems are defective in 
ſome part or other. I believe, therefore, we 
muſt be contented with Newton's diſcovery, 
with this viſible attraction, of which neither he, 
nor any other. philoſopher, has been able to find 
che gauſe. 9 5 5 1 yo baffhrifghs vnde 10 175 
Lou are ſenſible, that abundance, of people, 
as much attacked to the philoſophy, ox rather 
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the name, of Deſcartes, as they were formerly 
to the name of Ariſtotle, Le againſt 
attraction- Some would not ſtudy it; others de- 
ſpiſed and condemned it, almoſt before examina- 
tion; but I beg the reader to make the three fol- 
lowing teflections⁰ 1 2» 5: 0000 
I. What are we to underſtand by attration ? 
Nothing more than a force by which one body 
approaches another, without any other force 
being ſeen or. known to impel theſe. bodies. 
2. This property of matter is received by the 
beſt philoſophers in England, Germany, Holland, 
and even in many Univerſities of Italy, where 
laws of a rigorous nature ſometimes obſtruct 
the avenues to truth. The conſent of ſo many 
learned men is indeed no proof; but, at the 
ſame time, it is a ſtrong reaſon for examining at 
leaſt, whether this. power does or does not exiſt. 
3. We ought to. ſuppoſe that we are equally 
ignorant of the cauſe of impulſion, as we are f 
attraction. Wehave not even a clearer idea of 
the one than of the other of thoſe powers; for no 
body can conceive why a body has the power of 
moving another from its place. Neither can we 
more ęaſily conceive why the parts of matter 
mutually gravitate towards each other. Newton 
himſelf did not pretend to know the reaſon of 
this attraction. He has only proved its exiſtence 1 
he ſaw. a conſtant phænomenon, an univerſal 
property in matter. If a man diſcovers a new 
metal in the earth, would this metal exiſt the les 
becauſe the firſt principles of it were unknown? 
Attraction is often ſaid to be an occult quality. 
If by this word be meant a real principle, which 
cannot be accounted for, it may be extended to 
the whole univerſe, We knownot how motion 
TH | happens, 
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happens, how it is communicated, how bodies 
are elaſſic, how we think, how we live, nor ho- 
nor wherefore all things exiſt. Every thing is 
an occult quality. If dy chis Word be weant 
an expreſſion of the ancient ſchools,” a Word 
without idea; let it only be conſidered, that it 
is by the moſt ſublime and moſt preciſe mathe- 
matical demonſtrations, that Newton has diſ- 
played to the world this principle, Which ſome 
have ſo injuriouſſy endeavoured to explode as 4 
e . to et! 
We have already ſeen, that this ray of light 
reflected to us form a mirror, cannot be reflected 
from its ſurface. We have ſeen experimentally, 
that the rays, tranſmitted by a glaſs to a certain 
angle, return inſtead of paſſing into the air; that, 
if their be a vacuum behind the glaſs,” the rays 
which were tranſmitted before,; returns from that 
vacuum to us. In this caſe there is certainly no 
impulſion. Another power muſt neceſſarily be 
admitted; and at the ſame time, we muſt inevi- 
tably admit, that their is ſomething in refraction 
not hitherto underſtood. Now what power is 
that, which inflects a ray of light in a baſon of 
water. It is demonſtrated (as we'ſhallſhew in 
the following chapter) that, What had hitherto 
been believed à ſingle ray of light, is a pencil of 
ſevgralrays, and all differently refracted. If one 
of the rays of light contained in this pencil is re- 
fracted, for inſtance, at four degrees diſtance, 
another will be at three degrees from a perpendi- 
cular. It is demonſtrated,” that the moſt refran- 
; gible, that is, thoſe which in being refracted on 
quitting the glaſs, and in taking a new direction 12 
in the air, go fartheſt from the perpendicular f 
that glaſs, are alſo thoſe which are the 1 9415 
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flected and with the greateſt eaſe. It is therefore 
very propable, that the ſame law which occafions 
the reflection, occaſions alſo the refraction of light. 
In fine, if we find ſtill ſome new property of 
light, which appears to derive its origin from 
the force of attraction, ſhould we not to conclude 
thatſo many effects proceed from the ſame cauſe ?- 
This new property was diſcovered by father 
Gremaldi, the ſeſuit, about the year 1660, a nd 
upon which Nawton has carried his enquiries ſo 
far as to meaſure the ſhadow of an hair at diffe- 
rent diſtances. This property is the inflection 
of light. The rays not only refract in paſſing the 
medium, whoſe ſubſtance attracts them; but 
other rays, which paſs in the air near the edges 
of the attracting body, ſenſibly approach it, and 
viſibly turn aſide from their courſe or direction. 
Put a eamina of ſteel (fig. 19.) or thin glaſs end- 
ing in a point, in a dark place; let it be ſet near 
2 little hole through which the ligh paſſes; and 
let the light almoſt touch the point of this piece 
of ſteel or glaſs; the rays will bend in ſuch a 
manner ncar it, that the ray next the point will 
be more curved, and the fartheſt from it leſs ſo in 
proportion. Is it not highly propable, that the 
ſame power, which refracts theſe rays, when in 
this medium, forces them to incline towards it, 
and quit their direction, when they are near it? 
Thus we ſee refraction, tranſparence, and re- 
flection ſubjected to new laws; and an infleftion 
of light reſulting evidently from attraction. Thus 
a new univerſe preſents itſelf to the eyes of thoſe 
who are willing to ſee it; n ee 
We ſhall ſoon ſhe w, that there is an evident 
attraction between the ſun and the planets, and t 
a mutual tendency of all bodies towards each 
n other. 
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other. But it is proper to. obſerve. here, that 
this attraction, which cauſes. the gravitation of 
the planets, towards the fun, does nor at all act 
in the fame ratio's, as the attraction of corpuſcles 
which touch each other., They are probably 
even different ſpecies of attraction. T hey are 
new and different properties of light and bodies, 
diſcovered by Newton. Their cauſe is not 
conſidered here, we are only concerned with their 
effects hitherto unknown. Let it not be thought, 
that light is inflected towards the cryſtal a. 
the cryſtal, in the ſame manner as mars is at- 
tracted by the ſun. | e 1 
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| SEQUEL or TRE WONDERS OF THE REFRAC- 

TION OF LIGHT, I HAT ONE RAY OF LIGHT. 

CONTAINS IN. ITSELF ALI POSSIBLE Co- 

- LOURS, WHAT REFRANGIEBILITY Is, NEW 

Dita. Si x 3h I $6} 
Deſcartes's imagination with teſpect ta colours. Error 
of Mallebranche. Newton's experiment and de: 

mon(tration. Anatomy of light... Colours in the pri- 

mitive rays. Weak objettions againſt theſe diſcoue- 

- ries. Criticiſms till weaker. Iinportant experiment. 

F you aſk of the philoſophers the cauſe of co 

- lours; Deſcarter will tell you, That the glo- 

bules f his elements; are determined to turn round 

pon themſelves, with velocity, beſides their tenden- 

cy to motion in a right line, and that thoſe different 

whirlings round are the cauſe ef diſſerent colours. 

But, in reality, what are his elements, his glo- 

bules and whurlings, do they require the touch- 

ſtone of experiment to prove tham falſe? A mul- 

r titude of demonſtrations annihilate theſe chimeras, 

Mallebranche in his turn tells us: It is true 

1 deceived himſelf. His whirlings of gie 

bules is not te be maintained; but they are not 

S. 
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bules of light, they are little vortices of ſubtile 
matter, capable of comp eſſion, wozeh. are the cauſe 
of colours ; and colours conſiſt, like ſounds, in the 
vibrations of that preſſure. He adds, To me it 
ſeems paſo to diſcover by any means the exact 
proportions of theſe vibratious, that is, of colours. 
You will remark that he ſpoke in this manner in 
the ecademy of ſciences in 1699 ; and that theſe 
proportions had already been diſcovered in 1675, 
not proportions of little vortices which do not ex- 
iſt ; but proportions of the refrangibility of the 
rays, which forms colours, as we ſhall preſently 
ſhew. What he believed impoſlible, was already 
demonſtrated, and what is more, demonſtrated to 
the eye, acknowledged true by the ſenſes, which 
would have highly diſpleaſed father Malle- 
branche. | 

Other philoſophers, perceiving the fallacy of 
theſe ſuppolitions, tell us, at leaſt with more 
probability: Cilours are produced by the rays of 
coloured bodies more or leſs reflected. White reflects 
meſt, aud black leajt of them all. The moſt ſhining 
colours ae” i are thoſe which emit moſt rays to 
the eye. Red, for inſtance, which fatigues the fight 
a little, ought to conſiſt of more rays than green, 
which gives it moſt repoſe. This hypotheſis 
(already ſuſpected for being an N ap- 
pears to be a very groſs error, merely by viewing 
picture in a faint, and afterwards in a very ful 
light; for the ſame colours are ſtill ſeen. White 
enlightened only by a ſingle taper is ſtill white; 
and grecn illuminated with a thouſand tapers 
will be always gren. | 

Let us apply to Newton. He will fay : do not 
be ieve me; belicve only your eyes, and the ma- 
thematics : place yourſelf in a room totally dark- 
ened, into which theJight comes only thro' a hole 
ex<ceccingly mall; the ray of light falling upon 


paper will give you the colour white. Flace a 
| priſm 
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priſm of glaſs (fig. 20) tranſverſally to a ray of 
light; then at the diſtance of about ſixteen or 
ſeventeen, feet, fix the ſheet of paper P, oppoſite. 
to the priſm, You know already that light is 
refracted on ene. ing the priſm from the air, you 
know: that it retracts in a contrary manner in paſ- 
ſing from the priſm into the air. If it was not 
refracted ĩt would fall from the hole upon the floor 
of the room Z. But as this light in paſſing from 
the priſm muſt remove from the line Z, it will 
conſequently ſtrike the paper. Here then appears 
the whole ſecret of light and colours. The ray, 
which falls upon the priſm is not, as we believed, 
a ſingle ray, but a pencil, conſiſting of ſeven . 
principle bundles of rays, each of which carries 
in itſelf a primitive or primordial colour peculiar 
to itſelf; From that mixture of the ſeyen rays 
flow all the colours in nature; and the whole 
ſeven united, and reflected together from one ob- 
jc, form whitenels. RB nts SY 
Let us trace this admirable artifice to the bot- 
tom. We have already infinuated, that the rays 
of light are not all refracted equally, of which 
this is an evident demonſtration to the eyes. 
The ſeven rays of light having quitted the body 
of the ray, Which is anatomized at paſſing from 
the priſm, place themſelves. each in their order, 
upon the white paper, each ray occupying an 
oval. The ray which has, leaſt force, rapidity, 
and matter, to keep its direction, removes moſt 
in the air from the perpendicular of the priſm. 
That which is the ſtrongeſt, (fig. 21.) moſt 
denſe, and molt vigorous, removes leaſt from it, 
Obſerve theſe. ſeven rays, which are refracted 
one above another; each of them paints upon 
the paper the primitive colour peculiar to itſelf. 
The firſt ray, which removes leaſt from the per- 
pendicular of the priſm, is the col-zur of ſire, ne 
2 cen 
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ſecond orange, the third yellow, the fourth green, 


rays, therefore, is what compoſes white. 


cus: place this glaſs upon the hole at which the 
light enters, and you will never ſee any thing at 


(fig. 22.) The colour of thoſe ſeven rays is 
white; which demonſtrates, that the colour of 
all the rays united is whiteneſs. Conſequently, 


for when, by the help of the priſm, we have 
glaſs, or any other priſm, they will never change 


can alter them more; and as a ſuperabundant 
proof, if we take ſilk threads of different colours, 


and fo on with the reſt. In fine, neither refrac- 
tion, reflection, nor any other means conceiv- 
able, can change this primitive ray, being as 


in the crucible. 


If this be ſtill-doubted, take a lentular ſpec- 
tacle-glaſs, which colleCts all the rays in its fo- 


the focus but a round ſpot of white, Place the 
Name glaſs at the point, where it can collect all 
the ſeven rays that paſs through the priſm. It 
unites, as you ſee, thoſe ſeven rays in its focus. 


ſeparated ſome of theſe primitive rays, though 
we make them fall upon a mirror, a burning- 


their colour, nor ſeparate into other rays. To 


contain ſuch a colour is their eſſence, nothing 


and lay one of them, a blue one for inſtance, in 
the red ray, the blue ſilk will become red. Put 
the ſame in the yellow rays it becomes yellow; 


unalterable, or rather more ſo, than gold proved 
This 


the fifth blue, the ſixth indigo, and the laſt, 
which removes moſt from the perpendicular, and 
riſes above all the reſt, is the violet. A ſingle 
group of light, which at firſt compoſed only 
whiteneſs, is therefore one conſiſting of ſeven : 
pencils of rays, which have each their peculiar 
colour. The aſſemblage of ' ſeven primordial 


a — 


the body which reflects no light will be black: 
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This property of light, this inequality in the 


refraction of its rays, is what Newton calls Re- 
frangibility. At firſt its exiſtence was oppoſed, 


and continued to be denied a long time; becauſe 


Mr. Mariote had erred in making Newton's ex- 
periments in France. People were bettter pleaſed 
to ſay, that Newton had boaſted of having ſeen 
what he had not ſeen, than to think Mariote had 


not taken proper methods for ſeeing the fame, 


and had not been happy enough in the choice of 


his priſms, Even afterwards, when theſe expe- 
riments had been well made, and truth had 
ſhewn itſelf to our eyes, prejudice ſtil] ſubſiſted 


to ſuch a Gegree, that in ſeveral] journals and 
| books publi 


ed ſince the year 1730, the ſame 
experiments are confidently denied, though made 
by all Europe every day. In the fame manner, 


after the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood, 


| theſis were maintained againft that truth, and 


the perſons who explained the new diſcovery 


_ called circulators, by way of ridicule. © In fine, 
when wre to yield to evidence, they own 
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they have 


een the fact, but cavil at the expreſ- 
ſion: they have declared war againſt the term 
refrangibility, as well as againſt thoſe of attrac- 
tion and gravitation. But what r= the 
term, provided it implies a truth? When 
Chriſtopher Columbus diſcovered the iſland Hiſ- 


paniola, had he not a right to call it by what- 


ever name he thought proper? And have not 
Inventors. an equal right to name what they 


create or diſcover? People have decried and 


* 
* 


1 


wrote againſt words, which Newton uſed with 
the wiſeſt precaution to prevent errors. 


_ He calls theſe rays, red, yellow, &c. rubrifie, 
_ flavific rays, that is, exciting the ſenſation of 


red, yellow, &c. His deſign in this was to ſtop 


4 


the mouths of thoſe, who ſhould have the ig- 
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norance, or injuſtice, to pretend he believed with 
Ariſtotle, that colours are in the things them- 
lelves, in the yellow and red rays, and not in 
our mind. Hie had reaſon to apprehend this ac- 
cuſation. I have met with perſons, and thoſe 
cf ſome merit too, who have aſſured me, 
that Newton was a perapetetic, that he 
thought the rays themſelves actually coloured, as 
fire was formerly believed hot: but the ſame cri- 
tics alſo aſſured me, that Newton was an athieſft. 
It is true they had not read his works, but they 
had heard them ſpoken of by ethers, who had 
wrote againſt his experiments without having 
ſcen them. 10 _= 

The ſofteſt treatment Newton at firſt met with 
was, to turm his ſyſtem an hypotheſis. - But 
what is an hypoſheſis? A ſuppoſition. Indeed 
can we give the name of ſuppoſition to facts ſo 
cften demonſtrated ? Is it ftom our being, born 
in France, that we p truths conveyed to us 
by an Engliſh hand? This would de highly un- 
worthy a philoſopher. To a ſtudious perſon 
there is neither French nor Engliſn: whoever 
inſtructs us becomes our countryman. 

Refrangibility and reflection evidently depend 
on the ſame cauſe. This refrangibility we have 
been conſidering, being annexed to: refraftion, 
muſt low from the ſame principle. The ſame 
cauſe muſt preſide over the motion of all theſe 
ſprings : ſuch is the order of nature. All vege- 
tables are nouriſhed by the ſame laws: all ani- 
mals have the ſame principles of life. - What- 
ever may happen to bodies in motion, the laws 
of motion are invariable. We have already 
ſeen that reflection, refraction, and inflection of 
light, are the effects of ſome power; but not 
impulſion (at leaſt known.) The ſame power 
ſhews itſelf in refrangibility ; theſe rays ſcatter- 
| | | | ed 
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ed to different diſtances, indicate that the me- 


dium, through which they paſs, acts on them 
unequally : the pencil of | rays is attracted into 


the glaſs ;- but this pencil is compoſed of une- 


quently the ſame cauſe ne reflection and 


— 


F — 


qual maſſes. Theſe maſſes are therefore unequally 


attracted; if ſo, they muſt be reflected from the 


priſm, in the ſame order they were refracted in 


it. The moſt reflexible rays being the moſt re- 
frangidle. 


The priſm has throw the ſeven e upon 


the paper; turn the priſm upon itſelf in the man- 


ner A, B, C, Fig. 23 and you will preſently 
have the angle, according to which all light will 
be reflected from the inſide to the outſide of 


the priſm, inſtead of being thrown upon the 


paper, As ſoon as you begin to aproach that angle, 


you ſee, on a ſudden, the violet ray quit the 
paper, and riſe to the cieling. After the violet, 
ther rple does the ſame; after the purple, the blue; f. 


and ſo on, till the red quits its place upon the 
paper laſt, and is reflected to the cieling in its 
turn. Every ray, therefore, is moxe reflexible, 
in proportion as it is more refrangible: conſe- 


refrangibility. 
No the ſolid part of the glaſs aceafions nei- 
ther this refrangibility, nor this reflection: once 


more then theſe properties have their riſe in ſome 


other cauſe, than the impulſion known to us 
upon the earth. There is nothing to be ſaid 
againſt theſe experiments; we muſt ſubmit to 
them, however tenacious we are againſt evidence. 


C HAP IX. 


Or THE RAINBOW. THAT MErox Is A 


NECESSARY EFFECT OF THE Law oF R- 

FRANGIBILITY. 
Mechaniſm f the rainbow wholly unknown to an- 
tiquity. Ignorance 4 88 Magnus. The 
areh- 
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archbiſhop Antonio de Dominis was the firſt who 
explained the rainbow. His experiment imitated by 
| Deſcartes. Refrangibility ſole cauſe of the Rain- 
' bow'E ——— of that Tee Two ran.” 
bows. The phenomenon always ſeen in a ſemicircle. 
HE rainbow, or iris, is a neceſſary effect 
of the properties of light, we have juſt 
been obſerving. There is nothing in the writ- 
ings of the Greeks, Romans, or Arabians, that 
gives us any reaſon to believe, they knew the 
cauſe of this phenomenon. Lucretius ſays 
nothing of it; and by all the abſurdities, which 
he utters in the name of Epicurus, upon light and 
viſion, it appears, that his age, ſo polite in 
other reſpects, was profoundly ignorant with 
regard to philoſophy. They knew, that to ſee 
what we call the rainbow, or iris, a thick 
cloud is neceſſary, diffolving in rain before the 
| rays of the ſun ; and that our eyes ſhould be 
between that luminary and the cloud. Mille 
trabit varicos adver ſo ſole colores ; but this was all 
they knew; nobody imagined either why a 
cloud exhibited colours, how the nature and 
order of thoſe colours are determined, or why 
we always ſee that phænomenon under the 

form of a ſemi- circle. * 

Albertus, ſurnamed Magnus, becauſe he 
lived in an age when men were very little, 
imagined that the colours of the rainbow pro- 
ceeded from a dew between us and the cloud; 
and that thoſe colours received upon the cloud, 


-- were tranſmitted by it to us. You will obſerve 


befides, that this Albertus Magnus believed, 
with all the ſchools, that light was an accident. 
At length the celebrated Antonio de Dominis, 
Archbiſhop of Spalatro in Dalmatia, expelled 
from his biſhopric by the inquiſition, about the 
* .year 15090, wrote his little treatiſe, De Radiis 
Lucis & de Iride, which was not printed at Tus 
tl 
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till twenty years after. He was the firſt who 
ſhewed, that the rays of the ſun, reflected even 
from the inner part of the drops of rain, formed 
thoſe colours that appeared in the bow, which 
ſeemed an inzxplicable miracle: he rendered the 
miracle natural, or rather he explained it by new 
prodigies of nature. His diſcovery was ſo much 
the more ſingular, as in other reſpects he had 
very falſe notions of the manner in which viſion 
is performed. He aſſures us in his book that the 
images of objects are in the ball of the eye, aud 
that there is no refraction in it: a notion ſingu- 
lar enough for a good philoſopher ! He had diſ- 
covered refractions, unknown. before, in the 
drops of the rainbow, and denied thoſe formed 
in the humors of the eye, of which himſelf 
began the demonſtration : but let us leave his. 
errors to examine the truth he diſcovered. 
He ſaw with a ſagacity very, uncommon in 
thoſe days, that every row, or cucie of drops of- 
rain, muſt tranſmit trom the rainbow, the rays 
of light in different angles; he alſo ſaw, that the 
difference of thoſe angles muſt occaſion that of 
the colours: he found means to meaſure the 
quantity of thoſe angles: he took a very tranſ- 
parent cryſtal ball, which he filled with water, 
and hung up at a certain height expoſed to the. 
rays of the ſun. Deſcartes, who followed An- 
tonio de Dominis, and rectiſied and ſurpaſſed? 
him in ſome things, who perhaps ought to have 
quoted him, made alſo the ſame experiment. 
When this ball is ſuſpended at ſuch an height, 
that the ray of light, which falls from the ſun 
upon the ball, makes an angle with the ray 
that flows from the ball to the eye of forty-two. 
degrees two or three minutes, the ball always 
exhibits a red colour. When that ball is ſuſ- 
pended a little lower, and thoſe angles are ſmal- 
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ler, the other colours of the rainbow ar ear 

ſueceſſwely in ſuch a manner, that the moon 

angle in this caſe forms the red, and the ſmalleſt 
of ſorty degrees ſeventeen minutes forms the 

violet. This is the foundation of the know- 

ledge of the rainbow; but at the ſame time it 
is no more than the foundation. | 

"Refrangibility alone explains the teaſon of a 

ene ſo common, ſo little known, and 
of which few beginners have a-clear idea: let us 
endeavour to render the thing obvious to all the 
world. Let us us ſuſpend a ball of cryſtal, full 
of water, expoſed to the ſun: let us place our- 
ſelves between the ſun and the ball: why does 
this ball tranſmit colours to me; and why particu- 
lar colours? great quantities of light, millions of 
pencils of rays fall from the ſun upon this ball; 
in eachof theſe pencils there are primitive rays, ho- 
-mogeneous rays, many red, many yellow, many 
een, &c. all which refract at their incidence into 
the ball, each differently, and according to its ſpe- 
cies, and the placein which'it enters. You already 
know, that the red rays are the leaſt refrangible; 
the red rays of a certain determinate pencil will 
therefore unite at the bottom of the ball, 
whilſt the blue and purple rays of the ſame pen- 
cil will do the ſame elſewhere. Theſe red rays 
willlalſo quit the ball at one place, and the green, 
blue, and purple at another. This. is not enough: 
we muſt examine the points where thoſe red rays 
fall both at entering, and in aun the ball 
to come to the eye. 

To make this as clear as poſhble, let u us con- 
ceive this ball, as it really is, an aſſemblage of 
an infiinte- mucin} of plain ſurfaces; for the 
circle being compoſed of an infinite number- of 
points infinitely ſmall, the circumference of the 
balt is only an infinity. of ſuch ſurfaces. - The 
red yy” A, B, C, (Fig: 24) fall parallel from — 

(un 
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- fun upon thoſe three fmall ſurfaces. Is it not true 
chat each of them refracts according to its degree 
of incidence. Is it not evident that the red ray 
A, falls more obliquely upon its little ſurface, 
than the red ray B, thus both come to the point 
R by different directions. The red, ray C, fal- 
ling upon its little ſurface, ſtill leſs obliquely 
than the two former, is much leſs refracted and 
arrives alſo at the point R, with very little in- 
curvation. I have now three red rays, that is 
three pencils of red rays, which terminate at the 
ſame. point R. At this point R, each of them 
forms an angle of reflection equal to its angle of 
incidence; each is refracted at emerging from 
the ball in a line removing from the perpendicu- 
lar of the new little ſurface it approaches, in the 
ſame manner as each is refracted at its incidence 
in lines, approaching their perpendiculars; all 
therefore teturn parallel, and enter the eye ac- 
cording to the quantity of the angle peculiar to 
the red rays. If there be a ſufficient quantity of 
theſe homogeneous red rays to {trike the optic 
nerve, we muſt doubtleſs have the ſenſation of 
red. Theſe red rays A, B, C, are termed the 
viſible and the efficacious rays of that drop, for 
each drop has its viſible rays. 8 00 3 
Ihere are thouſands of other red rays, which 
falling upon other little . ſurfaces of the ball, 
higher and lower, or which falling on the ſame 
ſurfaces at another. obliquity, do not terminate 
in R; thefe are loſt to you, but will be ſeen by 
other eyes placed higher or lower. | 
| Abundance of orange, green, blue, and vio- 
let rays have fallen indeed with the viſible red 
ones upon the ſurfaces, A, B, C; but you can- 
not receive them. You know the reaſon, 
which is, their being all more refrangible than 
the red rays; it is becauſe in entering all at the 
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ame point, each of them takes a different path 
n the ball; as they are all more refracted, they 
come below the point R, and refract alſo more 
than the red ones in quitting the ball. The 
ſame power, which in the inſide of the ball 
cauſed them to approach in a line further from 
the perpendicular of each ſurface, diſperſes them 
more at their return into the air: they all return 
therefore above the eye; but lower the ball, and 
the angle becomes leſs. Let this angle be of 
forty degrees and about ſeventeen minutes, and 
you will fee no colour but the violet. 
Ihbere is no perſon who, upon this principle, 
may not eaſily conceive the doctrine of the rain- 
bow): imagine ſeveral rows or circles of drops of 
rain; every drop has the ſame effect as this ball. 
. Caſt your eyes upon the bow R, V, P, (fig. 
25) and to avoid confuſion, conſider only three 
_ rows of drops, three coloured circles. It is evi- 
dent that the angle P, O, L, is leſs than 
the angle V, O, L, and that the angle R, O, 
V, is the greateſt of the three. The greateſt 
angle of the three is therefore that of the red 
primordial rays: that in the middle is the pri- 
mitive green; and the laſt P, O, L, is the 
primitive purple. We therefore muſt ſee the 
rainbow red oir its external, green on its middle, 
and purple and violet on its internal circles. Ob- 
ſerve only, that the laſt circle, the violet, is 
always tinged with the . whitiſh colour of the 
cloud in which it loſes itſelf. 

It is eaſy to conceive then, that we ſee the 
drops only in the efficacious. or viſible rays, 
which come to the eye after one reflection and 
two refractions in determinate angles. If we 
change the place of the eye, * inſtead of 


being in O, bring it to T, we no longer ſee 
the ſame rays: the circle which before was red is 
now become orange or green, and ſo on with 

the 
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the reſt : at every motion of the head you ſee a 
new iris. | | b 
Ihe firſt rainbow being well underſtood, we 
- ſhall eaſily comprehend the ſecond, which is 
generally 6 the firſt, and which is 

called the falſe rainbow, becauſe its colours are 

not ſo lively, and at the ſame time reverſed in 
their order to thoſe of the other. For the ap- 
pearance of two rainbows, it is enough that the 
cloud which forms them be ſufficiently thick and 
extended. That bow which appears above the 
firſt and ſurrounds it, is formed in like manner, 
by the rays, which the ſun darts into the drops 
of rain, and which are refracted and reflected in 
them in ſuch a manner, that each row of drops 
tranſmits alſo primitive rays to the eye; this 
drop a red, and that a violet ray. Every thing, 
in this great bow, however, is the reverſe of what 
paſſes in the ſmaller; but why ? becauſe your 
eye, that receives the ſenſible or efficacious rays 
of the ſmaller bow, which fall from the ſun in to the 
upper part of the drops, receives, on the con- 
trary, the rays of the greater bow from the 
lower part of the drops. 

Vou ſee, that the drops of water of the ſmal- 
ler bow receive the rays of the ſun upon the 
ſuperior part of each drop; (Fig 26.) the drops 
of the greater bow, on the contrary, receive the 
rays, that reach them, on their lower part. 

Nothing, in my opinion, will be more eaſy to 
_ conceive, than the manner in which the rays 
are twice reflected in the drops of the greateſt 
rainbow; and how thoſe rays twice refracted and 
twice reflected exhibit an iris reverſed in the order 
of its colours, and fainter than the former. Vou 
have juſt ſeen that the rays enter thus into the 
lower part of the drops of water of this exterior iris. 
A pencil of rays falls on the ſuperficies * the 
E drop 
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drop in G: (Fig. 27) a part of thoſe rays are re- 
fracted there within, and another ſcattered 
without; thus the eye has already loſt part of 
thoſe rays. The part refracted comes to H, 
one half of this part is diſperſed in the air on 
8 the drop, and is again loſt to the eye. 
The little that remains in the drop is tranfmitted 
to K, there a part of it again eſcapes: this is a 
third diminution. What has remained of it in 
K, is transferred to M, and e nerging there to 
M, a part of it is again diſſipated: fourth dimi- 
nution. And what remains comes to the eye at 
laſt in the line M, N. Thus we ſee in this 
drop as many refractions as in the drops of the 
ſmaller bow; but there are, as we have ſhewn, 
two reflections inſtead of one in this greater bow; 
twice the light, therefore, is loft in the greater 
bow, in which the light is twice reffected, while 
leſs by one half is loſt in the ſmaller bow, where 
the drops are only once reflefted. It is there- 
fore, demonſtrated; that the exterior rainbow 
muſt always be fainter by one half in its colours 
than the ſmaller wtihin it. It is alſo demonſtra- 
ted, by the double reflection of the rays, that 
they muſt come to the eye in a manner oppoſite 
to that of the firſt bow; for your eye is placed in 
O. (Fig. 28.) In this place, O, it receives the 
leaft refrangible rays of the firſt exteriour circle 
of the ſmaller bow, and muſt receive the moſt 
refrangible of the firſt circle of the ſecond preater 
bow ; theſe moft refrangible rays are the violet. 
Thus, then we have here the twor ainbows in 
their natural order, giving them only three co- 
lours to avoid confuſion. un. 
It only remains to know why thoſe colours 
are always perceived in a circular figure. Con- 
ſider this line O Z, (fig 29) which pafles thro? 
your eye. Conceive the two balls RV to move 
. = always 
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always at equal diſtances from your eye, they 
will deſcribe the baſes of cones, of which the 
apexes will always be in your eye. Conceive 
that the ray of the drop of witer R, coming 


to your eye O, turns round O Z, as an axis, 


making always an angle with your eye of forty 
two degrees two minutes; it is plain this drop 
will deſcribe a circle, which will appear red. 


Suppoſe the drop O to revolve in the ſame man- 


ner, making always another angle of forty 
degrees ſeventeen minutes, it will form a violet 
circle; all the drops therefore in this plane will 
form a violet circle, as thoſe in the plane of the 
drop R, will a red one. We ſee therefore this 
iris as a circle, but not as entire cirele; becauſe 
the earth interſects it, we ſee only an arch, the 
ſection of a circle. Stengel ; | 

Neither Antonio de Dominis nor Deſcartes could 
penetrate any farther into moſt of theſe truths: 
they could not diſcern the reaſon why theſe dif- 
ferent angles exhibited different colours; but it 
was a great deal to have diſcovered the. art. 
The perfection of arts are ſeldom owing to the 
firſt inventors. Not being able therefore to 
gueſs that colours depended on the refrangibility 
of rays, that each ray contained a premitive 
colour in itſelf, that the different attraction of 
thoſe rays occaſioned thoſe removals which formed 
the different angles. Deſcartes had a recourſe 
to his ſpitit of invention for explaining the 
colours of the rainbow. In order to this he 


employed the imaginary vortices of globules and 


that tendency to à vortea; proofs of genius, but 
proofs of error. Thus to | explain the Hole 
digſtole of the heart, he imagined a motion 
and conformation of that organ, of which all 
anatomſts have proved the falſity. | Deſcartes 
would have been the greateſt philoſopher in the 
world, if he had made leſs uſe of invention. 
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| | CoH A Kono ts, nnanis 
New DISCOVERIES ON THE CAUSE OF COLOURS 
WHICH CONFIRM THE PROCEEDING DOC- 
_ TERINE. DEMONSTRATION THAT COLOURS 
'ARE OCCSIONED . BY THE THICKNESS OF 
THE PARTS OF WHICH. BODIES: ARE cok 
POSED, THo' THE LIGHT IS NOT REFLECT=- 
. ED FROM THESE PARTS. 641148 { 
More profound enquiry into the formation of colours. 
Great truths drawn from a common experiment. 
An experiment made by Newton. Colours depend 
on the thickneſs of the parts of bodies, tho" theſe 
arts do not themſelves reflect the light. All 
.  boates are tranſparent, Proof that colours de- 
pend an thickneſſes, tho the | ſolid parts do not 
reflect the Iight. TOY 6 £g71 
ROM what has been already ſaid it follows, 
' that all colours proceed from a mixture of 
the ſeven primordial colours, of which the rain- 
bow and the priſm give us a deſtinct view. | 
The bodies that are moſt properto reflect the red 
rays, and whoſe parts abſorb or tranſimit the other 
rays, will be red; the ſame may be obſerved 
of the reſt. The meaning of this is not that 
the red rays are actually reflected by the parts 
of theſe bodies; but that there is a power, a force 
hitherto unknown, which reflects theſe rays 
from about the ſurfaces and pores of bodies. 
Colours then are in the rays of the ſun, and 
return to us fromthe ſurfaces and pores of bodies 
and from the vacuum. Let us now enquire in 
what this apparant power of bodies to reflect theſe 
colours conſiſt; what occaſions ſcarlet to appear 
red, why the meadows are green, and why a 
clear heaven is blue: For to ſay that this pro- 
ceeds from the difference of the form of their 
parts, is to advance an indeterminate notion, 
that has no tendency to increaſe our knowledge. 
. het 
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A childiſh diverſion, that ſeems to have no- 
thing in it but what is contemptible, gave Sir 
Iſaac Newton the firſt idea of theſe recent truths 
which we are now to explain. Every thing to 
a philoſopher ſhould be a ſubject of meditation, 
and nothing deſpicable in his eyes. He perceiv- 
ed, that in thoſe bubbles of ſoap and water 
blown by children, the colours changed every 
moment, paſiing downwards ſucceſſively from 
| | the top of the bubble, in proportion as the 
thickneſs of it diminiſhed, till at laſt the weight 
| of the water and ſoap, which ene fall 
to the bottom, breaks the equilibre of that light 
ſphere, and cauſes it to vaniſh. Hence he rea- 
ſoned, that colours might probably depend on 
the thickneſs of the parts that compoſed the ſur- 
faces of bodies; and to aſſure himſelf of it, he 
had recourſe to the following experiments. 
Let two glaſſes touch one another in only 
one point. They need not be both convex; 
it is ſufficient that the firſt be ſo, and that it be 
placed upon the other. Let water be put be- 
tween theſe two glaſſes to render the experiment 
more ſenſible, which is made in the air, When 
the glaſſes are preſſed a little againſt each other 
a ſmall, tranſparent, black ſpot appears at the 
point of their contact. From this point, 
ſurrounded with a little water, coloured circles 
from themſelves, in the ſame order and manner 
as in the bubble of diluted ſoap. In a word, 
by meaſuring the diameter of the circles, and 
the convexity of the glaſs, Newton calculated 
the different thickneſs of the portions of water 
which produced theſe different colours. He 
found the thickneſs neceſlary to reflect white, to 
be about four ſuch parts of an inch as the divi- 
ſion of it into a million would produce: the 
azure, blue, and the colours bordering _ a 
violet 
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New DISCOVERIES ON THE CAUSE OF COLOURS 
WHICH CONFIRM THE PROCEEDING DOC- 
_ TERINE. DEMONSTRATION THAT COLOURS 

'ARE OCCSIONED BY THE THICKNESS OF 
THE PARTS OF WHICH. BODIES' ARE | COM 
POSED, THo' THE LIGHT IS NOT REFLECT-= 
. ED. FROM THESE PARTS s. i 
Adore profound enquiry into the formation of colours. 
Great truths drawn from a common experiment. 
An experiment made by Newton. Colours depend 
on the thickneſs of the parts of bodies, tho" theſe 

parts do not themſelves reflect the light. All 
bodies are tranſparent, Proof that colours de- 
pend an thickneſſes, tho the ſolid parts do not 

reflect the light. _ i n 8 

ROM what has been already ſaid it follows, 

f that all colours proceed from a mixture of 
the ſeven primordial colours, of which the rain- 
bow and the priſm give us a deſtinct view. | 
The bodies that are moſt properto reflect the red 
rays, and whoſe parts abſorb or tranſmit the other 
rays, will be red; the ſame may be obſerved 
of the reſt. The meaning of this is not that 
the red rays are actually reflected by the parts 
of theſe bodies; but that there is a power, a force 

hitherto unknown, which reflects theſe rays 
from about the ſuriaces and pores of bodies. 

Colours then are in the rays of the ſun, and 

return to us fromthe ſurfaces and pores of bodies 
and from the vacuum. Let us now enquire in 
what this apparant power of bodies to reflect theſe 
colours conſiſt; what occaſions ſcarlet to appear 

red, why the meadows are green, and why a 
clear heaven is blue: For to fay that this pro- 
ceeds from the difference of the form of their 
parts, is to. advance an indeterminate notion, 
that has no tendency to increaſe our knowledge. 
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A childiſh diverſion, that ſeems to have no- 
thing in it but what is contemptible, gave Sir 


| Tfaac Newton the firſt idea of theſe recent truths 
which we are now to explain. Every thing to 
a philoſopher ſhould be a ſubje of meditation, 


and nothing deſpicable in his eyes. He perceiv- 
ed, that in thoſe bubbles of ſoap and water 
blown by children, the colours changed every 
moment, pakiing downwards ſucceſſively from 
the top of the bubble, in proportion as the 
thickneſs of it diminiſhed, till at laſt the ws x 
of the water and ſoap, which continually 
to the bottom, breaks the equilibre of that light 
ſphere, and cauſes it to vaniſh, Hence he rea- 
ſoned, that colours might probably depend on 
the thickneſs of the parts that compoſed the ſur- 
faces of bodies; and to aſſure himſelf of it, he 
had recourſe to the following experiments. 
Let two | one touch one another in only 
They need not be both convex; 
it is ſufficient that the firſt be ſo, and that it be 
placed upon the other, Let water be put be- 
tween theſe two glaſſes to render the experiment 
more ſenſible, which is made in the air. When 


the glaſſes are preſſed a little againſt each other 
a ſmall, tranſparent, black ſpot appears at the 


point of their contact. From this point, 
ſurrounded with a little water, coloured circles 
from themſelves, in the ſame order and manner 


as in the bubble of diluted ſoap. In a word, 


by meaſuring the diameter of the circles, and 
the convexity of the glaſs, Newton calculated 
the different thickneſs of the portions of water 
which produced theſe different colours. He 
found the thickneſs neceſſary to reflect white, to 
be about four ſuch parts of an inch as the divi- 


ſion of it into a million would produce: the 


azure, blue, and the colours bordering upon a 
| violet 
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violet, depend on a thickneſs yet conſiderably 
les. Thus the pureſt vapors raiſed from the 
earth, and which colour the air without cloud- 
1 being of a very thin ſurface, produce that 
celeſtial blue which charms our ſight. | 
Other experiment finiſhed this diſcovery, and 
proved that colours are attached to the thick- 
neſs of ſurfaces. The ſame body that was 
green when ſomewhat thick, becomes blue, 
when rendered thin enough to reflect nothing 
but blue rays, and to tranſmit all the others. 
Theſe truths, of ſo delicate a nature and which 
ſeem to conceal themſelves from human fight, 
well deſerve to be cloſely purſued : This part 
of philoſophy is a | microſcope, by which the 
mind diſcovers magnitudes infinitely ſmall. 
All bodies are tranſparent ; we need only to 
reduce them to a proper tenuity, and then the 
rays of light, finding nothing more than a thin 
plate, a leaf to paſs through, make their paſſage 
accordingly. Thus when a leaf of gold is placed 
againſt a ſmall hole in a dark chamber, it reflects 
from its ſurface the yellow rays, which cannot 
paſs through its ſubſtance, and tranſmits green 
rays into the room: gold then produces a green 
colour; a farther confirmation, that colours de- 
pend on the difference of denſities. But a ſtill 
ſtronger proof of the ſame thing is, that in the 
experiment of the two glaſſes, which are made 
to touch in one point only; water here is not the 
only element that produces different colours ac- 
cording to its different denſities; the air produces 
the ſame effect, only the coloured cireles formed 
between the two glaſſes, have a larger diameter 
than thoſe of the water. There is a ſecret pro- 
portion thereſore, eſtabliſned by nature, between 
the force of the conſtituent parts of all bodies, 
and the primitive rays which colour thoſe _ 
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the thirineſt bodies give the moſt feeble colours, 


and tofrefletablack, the ſame thickneſs, or rather 


the ſame tenuity, the ſame thinneſs is requitite, 
us that which conſtitutes the very top of a bub- 


| ble of diluted ſoap, in which a little black ſpot 


is perceived; or even the ſame as is in the point 


of contact between the convex and the flat glaſs, 
vhich contact produces alſo a black ſpot. 


lt muſt not however be imagined that bodies 
reflect the light by their ſolid. parts, becauſe we 
have \ſhewn that colours depend on the denſity 
of theſe parts. There is a power attached to 
that denſity, a power that acts near the ſurface ; 
but it is not that ſolid ſurface, that repels, that 


reflects. It ſeems to me, that the reader ſhould 


have now reached a point, where nothing gat 
to ſurpriſe him for the future, But what he has 


juſt ſeen will lead him farther than he may ima- 
gine ; ſo many ſingularities being, if we may uſe 
the expreſſion, but the fromiers of a new world 


D . | 


 ConSEQUENCES. OF THESE DISCOVERIES. . 


 MuTuAL ACTION OF BODIES ON LIGHT. 
Remarkable experiment. Canſequences of theſe ex- 


periments. Mutual action of bodies on light. 


All this theory, of light agrees with the theory, of 


the univerſe, More properties in matter than is 
2 apprehended. ; 


HE refleRion, infleRion, refraftions aud 


» 


3 refrangibility of light are known, the 


origin of colours is diſcovered, and even the 
thickneſs of bodies neceſſary to occaſton. certain 


colours, is determined. 


It ĩs a property demonſtrated both to the mind 
and fight, that ſolid ſurfaces are not what reflects 
the rays. For did ſolid ſurfaces really reflect, 


1. the point of contact between two convex 


ach ſolid particle reflecting only one ſpecies of 
rays, 


en would reflect, and not be obſcure. 2. 
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rays, would at the ſame time reflect all ſpeci 
of rays. 3. Solid particles would not tranſmit 
light in one place and reflect it. in another; for 
being all ſolid, they would all reflect. 4. If the 
ſvlid : particles reſſected light, it would be im- 
poſſible to ſee ourſelves in a mirror, as we have 
already obſerved: for the mirror being fur- 
rowed. and rugged, it could not reflect the light 
regularly. I here is then undoubtedly a power 
acting on bodies, without touching bodies; and 
this power acts between bodies and light. In 
ſhort, ſo far is light from rebounding on the 
very bodies and returning to us, that moſt of 
the rays which ſtrike ſolid: bodies remain there, 
and become loſt andextinguiſhed, 
WWWe ſhall not extend this introduction to the 
doctrine of 2 any farther. Perhaps as a 
piece merely elementary, we have been alread 
too large on the ſubject; but many of the. 
truths were new to moſt readers, when this work 
was firſt publiſhed. Before we proceed to the 
other parts. of Newton's philoſophy, let us re- 
member, that the theory of light has ſomething 
in common with the theory of the univerſe, on 
which we are going to enter. This theory is, 
that there is a kind of attraction obſerved be- 
tween bodies and light; and-it will appear that 
there is the ſame between all the globes of the 
; univerſe. Theſe attractions ſhew themſclves by 
different effects; but is always a tendency of 
bodies towards one another, diſcovered by the 
aſſiſtance of experiment and geometry. . 
Theſe diſcoveries ſhould, at leaſt, render us 
extremely circumſpect in our deciſions, concern- 
ing the nature and eſſence of things. We 
ſhould remember that we know nothing but 
from experience. Without the ſenſe of feeling 
we ſhould have no idea of the extent of bodies: 
without the ſight we could never have conceived 
; | any 
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any notions of light: had we never felt motion, 
we ſhould never have believed matter moveable, 
A very ſmall number of ſenſes given us by God' 
ſerves to diſcover to us a very ſmall number of 
the properties of matter. The ſenſes wanting, 
reaſon ſupples, and farther informs us, that mat- 
ter has other properties, as attraction and gra- 
vity; nor is it improbable but it may have others 
inherent in its nature, and of which philoſophy 
may, perhaps, one day impart ſome ideas. | 

F or my part Ion, that the more I reflect on 
if, the more I am ſurprifed at any reluctance in 
owning a new principle, a new property in 
matter. It may perhaps contain new ptinei- 
ples and new properties ad infinitum. No one 
thing in nature reſembles another. It is 


very probable that the creator has made water, 


fire, air, earth, vegetables, minerals, animals, 
& c. on principles and plans entirely different. 
It is ſtrange that we ſhould revolt againſt the 


author of new treaſures; for is it not enriching 


man to diſcover new qualities in the matter of 


which he is formed? 


LETTER rrxom THE AUTHOR, 
Which may ſerve as the laſt chapter to-the theory 
EIT; Yen 


| FYONTINUAL diſeaſes, which exerciſe 


my patience, more than Newton exerciſes 

my mind,” have hindered me from doing myſelf” 
the honour of anſwering your letter ſooner. 1 
vejieve, Sir; that your doubts would alſo have 

raiſed doubts in fim. You ſay it is pity he has 
not more clearly explained himſelf with regard 
to the reaſon, why the attractive force ms wh, f 
comes repulſive; and with regard to the power 
by which the rays of light are darted with ſuch 
amazing celerity. And I would venture to add, 
that it is pity, he could not diſcover the cauſe of 
thoſe phænomena. Newton, the firſt of men, = 
0 : „ 3 1 | ut | 
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but a man. And the firſt principles of nature are 
not within our reach, hen not ſubject to calcula- 
tion. It is of little uſe to compute the force of the 
muſcles : all the mathematical rules in the world 
will not teach us why thoſe muſcles act at the im- 
mediate order of our will. All the knowledge we 
have of the planets, will never inform us why they 
revolve from weſt to eaſt, rather than from eaſt to 
weſt. Newton has anatomized light, but not diſ- 
covered the internal nature of it. He very well 
knew, that there are properties in the elemen- 
uy fire, not in other elements. 

It traverſes, 130,000,000 of leagues in a 
quarter of an' hour. It does not appear, like 
other bodies, to tend towards a centre; but, 
contrary to the other elements, it cpr itſelf 
uniformly and equally every way. Its attraction 
towards the objects it touches, and from the ſur- 
face of which it rebounds, bears no proportion 
to the univerſal gravitation of matter. 

It is noteven proved that the rays of elementary 
fire do not penetrate each other. Newton there- 
fore, ſtruck with all theſe ſingularities, ſeems 


always to doubt whether light be a body. For 


my own- part, fir, if I may hazard my con- 
jectures, Il acknowledge that 1 do not think it 
impoſſible but the elementary fire may be a 
diſtinct being which annimates nature, and fills 
the interval between bodies, and ſome other 
exiſtences we are unacquainted with; as certain 
organized plants lead us from, the vegetable 
to the animal kingdom. Every thing tends to 
promote a belief, that there is a chain of beings 
gradually extended. Some links of this chain 
we know but imperfectly; and we little men, 
wich our little eyes, and little brain, boldly di- 
vide all nature into matter and ſpirit, including 
even God him ſelf; and at the ſame, time know 
nothing of what ſpirit and matter are in reality. 


1 
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J lay my doubts before you, fir, with the ſame 
freedom as you were pleaſed to communicate 
yours to me. I congratulate you on cultivating 
philoſophy, which ſhould teach us to doubt of 
every thing not to be proved by mathematics 
and experiment, c. N 
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INTRODUCTORY IDEAS CONCERNING GRAVI- 
TY, AND THE LAWS OF ALTRACTION: 
THAT THE SUBTILE-MATER, VORTICES,. 
AND A PLENUM, OUGHT,,TO.BE REJECTND. - 

Attraction. An experiment that demonſtrates a vacu- 
um, and the eſfects of graviation. Gravity acts in 
d ratio of the maſſes, Ii hence the power of gravi- 
ty proceeds. Not owing to à pretending ſubtile 

matter. Why one body weighs mare than auother. 
The ſyſtem of Deſcartes can give no reaſon, for it. 

N intelligent reader, who has conſidered 
with attention theſe wonderful properties 
of light, convinced by experience that they are 
not produced by any known impulſe, will doubt- 
leſs be impatient to know more of this new power 
which we have ſpoken of under the name of At- 
traction, and which muit of coniequence act more 
ſenſibly upon all other bodies than upon light. 

That we may not any more be terrified with 

terms, let us only examine ſimple facts. «he 
I ſhall make uſe indifferently of the words at- 

traction and graviation, in ſpeaking of bodies, 
whether they ſenſibly tend towards one another, 
in immenſe orbs round one common centre, fall 
upon the ſurface of the earth, unite to compoſe 
ſolid bodies, or, laſtly, faſhion themſelves in drops 
to form liquids. Let us enter upon our ſubject. 
All known bodies gravitate, and the notion of 

abſolute levity has been a long time placed a- 

mong the acknowledged errors of Ariſtotle and 

his tolloweis. S , Since 


1 
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Since the invention of the famous air-pump, 
we have been in a much fairer way of diſcover- 
ing the gravity of bodies; for when they fall 
in air, the particles of that element ſenſibly re- 
tard the central motion of thoſe bodies which 
have lage ſurfaces and little ſubſtance ;z but in that 
machine, deprived of air, bodies being aban- 
don'd to that force, whatever it be, which pre- 
Cipitatss them without obſtacle, fall according to 
their whole weight. 8 

The air-pump invented by Otto Guerick, 
was ſoon after brought to perfection by Mr. 
Boyle; it was furniſhed with glaſs recipients 
much longer than at firſt, and theſe were en- 
tirely exhauſted of air. In one of theſe tall 
recipients, compoſed of four tubes, the whole 
together being eght ſeet high, were ſuſpended 
at the top by a ſpring pieces of gold, bits of 
lead, ſcraps of paper, and feathers; the queſtion 
was to know what would be the conſequence, 
when the ſpring was let fly. The philoſophical 
gentlemen foreſaw, that the whole would reach 
the bottom at the ſame time: but much the 
greateſt number were confident, that the moſt 
ſolid bodies would fall with far greater velocity 
than the others. The multitude, which are 
generally in the wrong, were aſtoniſhed at the 
event; for in every experiment, the gold, the 
lead, the paper, and the feathers, deſcended 
equally ſwift, and came to the bottom of the 
recipient in one and the ſame inſtant of time. 

Thoſe who fill maintained the plenumsof 
Deſcartes, and the pretended effects of the ſub- 
tile matter, could not give any good reaſon far 
this fact; for facts were the rocks on which they 
ſplit. If there was an abſolute plenum, tho“ 
we allowed there might notwithſtanding be ſuc h 
a thing as motion, (which is abſolutely 
impoſhble) this pretended ſubtile matter 
muſt at leaſt exactly fill all the recipient; 
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it muſt be there in as great quantity as water, 
or mercury that might have been put there; it 
muſt reſiſt the pieces of paper, according to 
their ſurfaces, and let the gold and lead deſcend 
much ſooner. But this deſcent is performed in 
the ſame inſtant, therefore there is nothing in 
the recipient that reſiſts; therefore the pretended 
ſubtile matter cannot produce any ſenſible effect 
in this recipient; therefore there is ſome other 
power which cauſes gravity. It will be in vain 
to ſay, that there may poſſibly remain a ſubtile 
matter in the recipient, becauſe it is penetrated 
by the light. There is a great deal of difference 
in the two caſes. The light, in this glaſs veſſel, 
does not fill at the moſt the hundred thouſandth 
part of it; but according to the Carteſians, we 
are to imagine, chat their ſubtile matter fills it 
much more compleatly, than if 1 ſuppoſed it 
full of gold; for there is a great deal of vacuity 
in gold, but they admit none in their ſubtile 
matter, G ian ; : | 

Now, by this experiment, the piece of gold, 
which weighs an hundred thouſand times as 


much as the paper, deſcends with the ſame ve- 


locity as the paper; therefore the power, which 
make it deſcend, acts an hundred thouſand 
times more forcibly upon the gold, than upon 
the paper 3 in like manner, as a hundred times 
more ſtrength is requiſite in my arm to move an 
hundred pounds, than to move one pound. That 
power then, which is the cauſe of gravity, acts 
in direct proportion to the quantity of matter in 
bodies. In effect, it acts ſo, according to the 
quantity of matter in bodies, and not according 
to their ſurfaces, that coy of gold, reduced 
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into duſt, will weigh preciſely as much as the 
ſame quantity beat out into leaves. The figure 
of bodies makes no alteration in their gravity ; 
the power of grevitation then operates upon the 
internal nature of bodies, and not in proportion 
to their ſuperfcies. | 
They can never oppoſe to theſe undoubted 
facts, the chimerical ſuppoſition of vortices. 
They ſay, that the ſubtile matter, which totally 
fills the recipient, is then without weight. A- 
ſtrange idea, and here abſolutely abſurd ! For 
it is not ſufficient in this caſe, that it is a matter 
without weight, but a matter without reſiſtance. 
All matter is reſiſted by the force of inertia. 
If therefore the recipient was full, the matter, 
whatever it be, muſt reſiſt infinitely z' this is a 
ſtrict demonſtration. h 
This.power does not reſide in the pretended 
{ubtile matter, which we ſhall conſider in the 
next chapter: That matter muſt be a fluid; 
and every fluid acts upon ſolids, in proportion 
to their ſuperficies. Thus a ſhip, preſenting 
2 ſmaller ſurface at her prow, cutsfthrough the 
lea, which would reſiſt her ſides. Now, if the 
juperficies of a body be the ſquare of its dia- 
meter, the ſolidity of this body is the cube of 
the ſame diameter; but the ſame power cannot 
act at one time in proportion to the cube and 
the ſquare ; therefore the gravity of bodies is 
not the effect of this fluid. Befides, it is im- 
puſſible, that this - pretended ſubtile matter 
thould, on the one fide, have ſo much force, as 


to precipitate a body from the height of fifty- 


four thouland feet in a minute (for ſuch is the 
deicent of bodies) and that, on the other, it 
| | ſhouts 
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ſhould be ſo weak, as not to hinder the lighteſt 
wooden pendulum to proceed from vibration to 
vibration in the air pump, which is ſuppoſed 
to be compleatly filled with this imaginary 
matter. I ſhall make no ſcruple then to affirm, : 
that if any impulſe ſhould ever be diſcovered, 

which is truly the cauſe of the tendency of bo- 


dies towards a center, the cauſe, in a word, of 


gravitation and attraction, that impulſe will be 
altogether of a different nature from any thing 
we know. 

There is one primary truth aber that was 
pointed out elſewhere, and has here been proved, 
that there is a power, which occaſions all bodies 
te gravitate, in exact proportion to the a 
of their maſſes. 

If it be actually enquired, why one body is 
more ponderous than another, the fimple and 
only reaſon of it will eaſily be found: It will 
be concluded, that this body muſt have more 
ſolidity, more matter under the ſame ſurface. 
Thus gold is heavier than wood, becauſe there 
is in gold much more matter, and much leſs va- 
cuity, than in wood. 

Deſcartes, and his followers, : maintain, that 
one body is heavier than another, without con- 
taining more matter. Not content with this 
idea, they ſupport it by another, altogether as 
falſe: They admit a grand vortex of ſubtile 
matter, encompaſſing our globe; ad it is this 
grand vortex, they ſay, by 1's circulation, tt at 
impels all bodies towards the center of the earth, 
and impreſſes on them that quality which we 
call gravity. It is true, they have not given 
any proof of this aſſertion. There is not the 

L 2 leaſt 


tion, in favour of this vortex of { 
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leaſt experiment, not the leaſt analogy in things, 
of which we have ſo little knowiedge; on 


which we may eſtabliſh even a — preſump- 


tile matter; 
ſo that for this very reaſon alone, the ſyſtem is 


A, mere hypotheſis, and ought to be rejected; 
though it was ow on this account that it 


obtained credit. I his vortex was conceived” 


without difficulty; an indefinite explanation of 
things was given, by pronouncing! the words 


ſubtile matter; and when the philoſophers were 


ſenſible of the contradictions and abſurdities at- 
tending this philoſophical romance, they pared 


rather of correcting than abandoning it. 
Huygens, and many others, have added a 


thouſand corrections, of which they themſelves 


confeſs the inſufficiency. But what ſhall we ſub- 


ſtitute in the place of theſe vortices, and this ſub- 
tile matter? It was this too common way of rea- 


ſoning, more than any thing elſe, that con- 
firmed men in the error they had embraced. 
But we ought to abandon what is evidently falſe 
and inſupportable, as well when we have no- 
thing to ſubſtitute in its room, as when we have 
the demonſtrations of Euclid to ſupply in its 
place. An error is neither more or leſs an 


'error, whether the loſs of it be or be not ſup- 
plied by truth. Should 1 admit the horror of 


a vacuum in a pump, becauſe I am not yet able 
to judge by what mechaniſm the water riſes in 


that pump? 


Before we proceed any farther then, let us un- 
Yertake to prove, that the vortices of ſubtile 
matter have no exiſtence; that the idea of a 
W is equally chimerial ; that therefore the 
Whole 
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ſyſtem, founded on theſe imaginary notions, is 
no more than an ingenious romance, without 
the appearance of truth. We will enquire firſt, - 
what is meant by theſe vortices 3 and afterwards 
examine, whether or no a plenum be poſſible. 


oM: fr: tt in 
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THar THE VoRTICES oF DESCARTES AND 
A PLENUM ARE IMPOSSIBLE, AND CON- 


| SEQUENTLY THERE MUST BE SOME OTHER 
CAE oF GRAVITY: | 


Binf of the Finpoſſwility uf Vorticse Pro 1 


SY a Plenum. 


the earth round, with a rapid motion, from weſt 
to eaſt, and which moves parallel to the equator. 
from pole to pole. This vortex of matter, 


which extends beyond the moon, and drags her 
alſo along with it in its courſe, is incloſed in 


another vortex yet more extenſive, which touch- 
es another yet larger, without being confound- 
ed with it, and fo on. 


I. 


If this were ſo, the vortex which is ſuppoſed 


to move round the earth from weſt to caſt, 
W drive the bodies that are upon the earth, 
L 3 from 
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ESCARTES ſuppoſes an immenſe maſs. 
of imperceptible particles; which carries 
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from weſt to eaſt alſo: now all bodies, in fal- 
ling, deſcribe a line, which, if extended, would 
paſs nearly through the center of the earth-: 
therefore this vortex. has no exiſtence. | 


N. 


If the circles of this pretended vortex moved 
and acted parallel to the equator, all bodies muſt 
fall perpendicularly, every one under that circle 
of the ſubtile matter to which it anſwers : a 
body in A, (fig. 30:) near the pole P, muſt, 
according to Deſcartes, fall in R ; whereas it 
falls nearly in the direction of the line A B, 
which. makes a difference of about one thou- 
ſand. four hundred French leagues; for we may 
compute near that number from the point R, 
to the equator of the earth B; therefore this 


vortex hath no exiſten ce. 
" 57 III. 

Ik, to ſupport this: romance of vortices, they 
think. proper to ſuppoſe, that the fluid of the 
vortex does not turn on its own axis, but to 
turn in the circles, whoſe. center is the ſame 
with the center of the vortex ;. it is only neceſ- 
fary to make an experiment with a drop of oil, 
or a, large bubbble of air in a ball of cryſtal fill- 
ed with water; let the ball be turned on its 
axis, you will ſee the oil or air form itſelf in- 
to a cylinder in the middle of. [the ball, and 
the axis extended from one pole to the other; 
thus every experiment, as well as every reaſon, 
wins. the vortzees, g. s 


IV. 


. ͤ 
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IV. 
If this vortex of matter ſurrounding the earth, 
and thoſe other pretended vortices ſurroundin 


Jupiter, Saturn, &c. exiſted, all theſe immenſe 
vortices of ſubtile matter, rolling ſo rapidly in 


different directions, could never ſuffer any one 


ray of light, darted from a ſtar, to come to 
us in a right line. Now, it has been proved 
that theſe rays arrive in a very ſhort time, con- 
ſidering their immenſe diſtance; therefore no 
vortices exiſt. 


If theſe vortices carried round the planets 
from weſt to eaſt, the comets, which tra- 
verſe theſe ſpaces in all directions, from eaſt to 
weſt, and from north to ſouth, could not tra- 
verſe them at all. And though it ſhould be 
ſuppoſed, that the comets have never actually 
paſſed from north to ſouth, and from eaſt to 
weſt, yet nothing would be gained by this eva- 
ſion; for it is known, that when a comet is 
ſeen in the region of Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn, 
it moves incomparably ſwifter than Mars, Ju- 
piter, or Saturn; therefore it cannot be carried 
round by the ſame bed of fluid matter which is 
ſuppoſed to carry. round thoſe: planets; there- 
fore theſe vortices do not exiſt. 

e „ ee 
If theſe fluids exiſted, one minute would be 
ſufficient to deſtroy all the motions of the pla- 
nets. Newton has demonſtrated, that all bo- 

dies which move in a fluid of the ſame denſity; 
1 L 4 loſe 
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lofe half their own motion, in travelling three of 
their diameters, This can never be anſwered. 
| | „ 

Suppoſe once more, what is impoſſible, that 
the planets moved in theſe imaginary vortices, 
they would move circularly only; becauſe the 
vortices, at equal diſtances from the center, 
muſt. be equally denſe; but the planets move 
in ellipſes, and conſequently cannot be carried 
round in any ſuch vortices ; therefore no ſuch. 
yortices exiſt. A 


VIII. 


The orbit which the earth deſcribes, is be- 
tween the orbits. of Venus and Mars; all theſe 
orbits are elliptical, and have the ſun for their 
center: now, when Mars, Venus, and the 
earth, ate neareſt one to another, the matter of 
this pretended torrent, which carries round the 
earth, muft be much more compreſſed than at 
other times: this ſubtile matter ſhould then 
precipitate its courſe, as a river ſtraitened in its 
banks, or flowing under the arches of a bridge, 
conſequently give the earth a much greater ve- 
locity than when it is in any other poſition: 
but, on the contrary, the motion of the earth 

is then more retarded than at any other time. 

When Mars appears in the ſign Piſces, (fig: 
31.) that planet, the earth, and Venus, are 
nearly in the proximity repreſented in the fi- 
gure; and then the fun ſeems to be retarded 
tor ſome minutes; that is, the earth is retarded: 
it is demonſtrably impoſſible then, that there 
ſhould be a torrent of matter which carries the 
planets ; therefore the vortices have no exiſt- 
—_ ON” V 
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Among the more abſtracted demonſtrations 


which deſtroy the exiſtence of theſe ' vortices, - 


we will chufe the following. By one of the 
fundamental laws of Kepler, every planet de- 
ſcribes equal areas in equal times: by another- 
law, not lefs certain, every planet makes its 
revolution round the fun in ſueh a manner, that 
if, for example, its mean diſtance from the ſun 
was ten, by taking the cube of that number, 
which makes a thouſand, the time of the revo- 
lution of that planet round the ſun, will be 
found proportionable to the ſquare root of the 


number one thouſand, Now, if there were 


torrents of matter which carried the planets, 
ſuch torrents could not obſerve theſe laws ; for 
the velocity of the torrents muſt be proportional 
to their diſtance from the ſun, and, at the 
fame time, to the ſquare roots of thoſe diſtan- 
ces; which-is- incompatible. - | ; 


— 


To ſum up the whole; all the world muſt 
fee what would be the conſequence of two 
fluids circulating in oppoſition to one another: 
they would neceffarily be confounded together, 
and form a chaos; inſtead of order. This alone 


would at once have expoſed the Carteſian ſyſ- 


tem to the-utmoſt ridicule, if the love of novel- 
ty, and an habitual neglect of free and impar- 
tial examination, had not prevailed. 3 
We are now to prove that the plenum, ins 
which theſe vortices" are ſuppoſed to move, is 
as impoſſible as the — themſelves. 
„ 5 I» 
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I. A ſingle ray of light, which does not weigh 
any thing near the hundred thouſandth part of 
a- grain; muſt diſcompoſe the order. of the 
whole univerſe, if it paſſed to us through an im- 
menſe ſpace, every part of which would not 
only reſiſt of itſelf, but the whole line of matter 
preſſing on it. | 

2. Two- hard bodies, A: and. B, (fig. 32.) 
touch one another in one ſurface, .and are ſup- 
poſed. to. be encompaſled with a fluid, which 
pieites them on all ſides. . Now, when they are 
teparated, it is clear that the pretended. ſubtile 
matter muſt arrive ſoones at the point A, where 
they divide, than at the point B. There is a 
moment then, wherein there muſt be a vacuum 
at B: therefore, even in the ſyſtem. of the ſub- 
tile matter, there is a vacuum, that is, ſpace. 

3. If there was no ſuch thing as vacuum and 
ſpace, there could be. no motion, even in the 
ſyſtem of Deſcartes himſelf. He ſuppoſes that 
God created the univerſe full, conſiſting of ſmall 
cubes. Let there then be a given number of 
cubes, repreſenting the univerſe, without their 
having the- leaſt interval between them: it is 
evident that one of them muſt move out of the 
place it oecupies; for if every one continues in 
its place, there cam be no motion, becauſe mo- 
tion conſiſts in the change of place, in moving 
from one point of ſpace to another. Nowy who 
does not perceive, that one of theſe cubes can- 
not quit its place, without leaving a vacuum at 
the inftant it goes out of it; fince it is clear. 
that this cube, in turning itſelf round, muſt 
preſent its angle to the cube it touches, before 
that angle can be beat to pieces? At that time: 

; then 
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chen there is a ſpace between theſe two cubes; 
therefore, even by the ſyſtem of Deſcartes him- 
ſelf, there cannot be motion without a vacuum. 

4. If all was full, as Deſcartes would have 
it, we ourſelves ſhould feel an infinite reſiſtance 
in walking; whereas we perceive no other than 
that of the fluids which ſurround us. That of 
water, for example, reſiſts 860 times, and that 
of mercury 14,000 times, more than that of air. 
Now the reliftances of fluids are in proportion 
to the ſquares of their velocities : thus if a man, 
in a third of time, makes his way through a 
foot of mercury, which reſiſts him 14,000 times 
more than air; if this man, in the next third, 
move twice. as far, the mercury in this third 
will refit in proportion to the ſquare of 2 mu 
tiplied by 14,000; a reſiſtance 56,000 times 
more powerful than that of air: If all was full, 
it would be abſolutely impoſſible to walk a ep, : 
t breathe, &. 

F. The Carteſians have endeavouret to elude | 
the force of this demonftratibn 4 but had no- 
thing more to "Oppoſe to the demonſtration than 
a-manifeft error. They pretend, that this infi- 
nite torrent of ſubtile matter, penetrating all the 
portes of bodies, cannot hinder their motion. 
They did not reflect, that every body, which 
moves in a fluid, feels a reſiſtance in proportion 
to the Aargeneſs 'of ſurface it oppoſes to that 
faid. Now the more pores there are ing body, 
the larget its ſurface is: the pretended ſubtiſe 
matter, therefore, by choaking up all the inte- 
rlor parts of a body, muſt oppoſe the motion 
of that body” much more e forcibly than by touch- 
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ing only its outward ſuperficies; this is, there»; 
fore, an undenjable demonſtration. _ 3 

6. All bodies in a plenum would be equally. 
heavy: it is impoſſible to conceive that a body 
bears upon me, and preſſes me, but by its quan- 
tity of matter: a pound of gold duſt weighs as 


much on my hand as a lump. of gold of a pound. 


In vain the Carteſians anſwer, that the ſubtile 
matter, penetrating the interſtices of bodies, 
has no weight, and that we ought to eſteeni no— 
thing weighty that is not ſubtiſe matter. This 
opinion, in Deſcartes, is nothing leſs than a 
direct contradiction; for, according to him, it 
is the pretended ſubtile matter alone that cauſes 
the gravity of bodies, by forcing them towards 
the earth, This ſubtile matter itſelf then gra- 
vitates upon theſe bodies; and if it doth ſo, 
there can be no reaſon why one body ſhould be 
more weighty than another; ſince all being 
equally full, all muſt be equal in quantity of 
matter, whether ſolids or fluids. A plenum, 
then, is a chimera; there is a vacuum; nothing 
can be done in nature without a vacuum; there- 
fore gravity is not the effect of a pretended vor- 
e£k 16 plains, ee 

We mult perceive from experiments in the 
air-pump, that there is a power which cauſes- 
bodies to deſcend towards the center of the 
carth, that is, which gives them their gravity. 
and that this power acts in proportion to their 
maſſes. We mult endeavour to be conyinced of 
the effects of that power; for if we diſcover. 
its effects, it is evident that it exiſts. We ſhould 
not, however, thence imagine, that we have 


| axcels to the cauſe, and hypotheſes are only 5: ay 


pedients 
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pedients for leading us aſtray; let. us follows. 
ſtep by, ſtep, what really | Fo So nature 3 we. 
are like, puns _ 151 £ thi 
ſtream, and muſt turn back ch Fn 
Ne owe: 5 
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A: Phd es, in 1 part b the uni. 
verſe they are placed, "deſcend at the rate 
of about Kiten feet in the firſt ſecond. We 
ſee that the deſcent of bodies to the earth be- 
comes, accelerated i in the courſe, of the fall : they 
all in their deſcent evidently tend towards the 
98 of this globe. May there not then be 

mp. power that attracts them towards this cen- 

And is not the force of this power en- 
ae in proportion as it is n the center? 
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Copernicus had ſome faint notions of this power. - 
Kepler embraced. it, without method. Chan- 
ctllor Bacon" ſays, . that it is probable there is 
an attraction from bodies to" the center of the 
earth, and from the center to bodies. He pro- 
poſed, in his excellent book Novum Sttentiarum - 
Organum, that experiments ſhould be made with 
pendulume on the higheſt fteeples; and in the 
deepeſt wells; for, ſaid he, if the vibrations of 
the ſame pendulums are quicker at the bottom 
of a well than on a ſteepfe, the concluſion is, 


that the A which is the cauſe of its vibra- 


tions, will be much ſtronger at the center of 
the eatth, to which this well is ſomething near - 
er. He alſo let fall feveral bodies from different 
etevations, obſerving whether they fell leſs than 
fifteen feet in the firſt ſecond 3 but no variation - 
ever appeared in theſe experiments, occaſioned. ' 
wo ſmallneſs of the heights and depths.” 
Thus the point was left undetermined, and the 
idea of the force acting from the the” center of 


1 
4 ” G 4 


the earth, remained a vague conjeure, 
Deſcartes - was -acquainted with this power; 
he even mentions it in treating of gravity. But 
the experiments, by which "alone this grand 
eſtion could be illuſtfated, were ſtill wanting. 
hat vaſt and ſublime genius, carried away by 
the ſyſtem. of vortices in creating his univerſe, * 
was for giving the direction of every thing. to 


the ſubtile"matter, which he made the difpenſer 


oppoſition of Gaſſendi, who was jeſs followed, 
becauſe leſs bolg. een 11 
64 4. q p | 
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In the year 1666, Newton being in the 
country, and, ſeeing: ſome fruit fall from à 
tree * I. was informed by Mrs. Conduit, his 
niece) fell: into a deep meditation, on the 
cauſe which thus draws- all bodies in a line, 
which, if extended would paſs nearly through 
the center of the earth. What, faid he to 
himſelf,, is this force; which cannot proceed 
from thoſe imaginary vortices, ſo oſten demon- 
ſtrated to be groſsly falſe ? It acts on all bodies 
in proportion to their maſſes, and not their ſur- 
faces. It would act on the fruit juſt fallen · from 
the tree, were it three, or even . ten thouſand' 
fathoms high. If ſo, this force: muſt act from 
he orbit of the moon to the center of the earth. 
ſo, this power, whatever it be, may. then be- 
the ſame with that, by . which the planets tend 
towards the ſun, and the ſatellites of Jupiter . 
_ gravitate. on Jupiter. Now it is demonſtrated Ki 
from every induction drawn from - Kepler's 
laws, that all the ſecondary planets gravitate 
towards the center of their orbits, in proportion 
as they are nearer to, or farther from them; 
that is, reciprocally as the ſquares: of their 
diſtances. Thus a body placed near the moon, 
which circulates round the earth, and a body 
placed near the earth, muſt both gravitate to- 
wards the earth, exactly according to that law. 
Too be aſſured, therefore, whether it be the- 
ſame cauſe that retains the planets in their or- 
bits, and here makes heavy bodies deſcend, a: 
meaſure is only wanting; we need only.exa-- 
mine the ſpace a heavy body paſles-thro' in its 
deſcent to the earth in a given time; and. alſo 
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232 - 1 ELEMENTS r 
what, fpace a body placed in the region of the 
7 „ would paſs through in a given time. 
Fhe moon itſelf is this body, which may be 
conſidered a8 in a Gling from its higheſt 
point of the weridian. But this. is not an by- 
heſis, accommodated at any rate to a ſyſtem. 
his is! not à calculation, here we may ac- 
quieſee in an almoſt. We muſt begin with know- 
ing exactiꝝ the diſtance of the moon from the 
carth; and, iu order 8 this, it is neceſ- 
ſary to have x meafuration of dur globe. 
Thus reaſon' d Newton; hut with regard to 
the magnitude of the earth, he depended on 
the falſe eſtimate. of navigators, who reckoned 
ſixty: Engliſh miles, or twenty French leagues, 
to a degree of latitude z whereas he ſhould. have 
reckoned. ſeventy miles. There was indeed a 
more exact menſuration of the earth. Nor- 
wood, an Engliſh mathematician, had, in 
1630, meaſured pretty exactly a degree of the 
meridian, and found it to contain, as it really 
ſhould, about ſeventy. miles. Newton was a- 
ſtranger to this operation, tho? perform'd thirty 
years before; for the civil wars in England, 
which are equally fatal to the ſeiences, as to the 
ſtate, had buried in oblivion the only true men- 
ſuration of the globe then exiſting; and the vague 
reckonings. of the navigators were conſidered 
as the ſtandard. By this calculation therefore, 
the moon was drawn too near the earth, and 
the proportion ſought by Newton did not exact - 
ly anſwer. He did not think himſelf at liberty 
to ſupply any defect, and accommodate nature 
to his ſcheme; on the contrary, he was for: 
1415 | rendering. 
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rendering his hemes conforma able 
'Fhus he gepder purſbing *this obe Tc 
which the analogy with th 
dered ſo plauſible, and tot eee ion x 
which ſo little was wanting. A rare Inſt 

of candor, and which alone mould give a Ben 
weight to his opinions. 

At length, from more ex menſurations re- 
peatedly made in France, and which we ſhalt 
relate hereafter, he found the demonſfration of 
his theory. A degree of the meridian was eſti⸗ 
mated at 'twenty- five F rench leagues. The 
moon was found to be ſixty ſemi- -diameters- 
from the earth; and thus Newton We Ahr 
Gre of his de monſtratiog ot y 

vity on our globe is 7h 0 prog; ro 
tion to We nor of the 5 5 9 129 70 
ting badies from the center of the Farth ; t 
a body weighing : a hundred pounds at the 1 . — 
of one diameter of the earth, will weigh oßlß 
one pound, if the diſtance be ten diameters. 


19 7 
1 other plang 15 18 Tea- 


The power or force which i is the, 7 5 F 
11 


vity, depends not upon "vortices of ſubj 
matter 645 exiſtence 0 which 91 0 trably 
falſe. That power, whatſveyer if b 
= bodies, not vs 8 to th heir 0 de 
rtion. to t anti their 
1 nts quantity of jr 5 


ts at one diſtance, it my ack at All 
tances: if it ac in reciprocal roportion 
fquares of theſè di ec 1 ft al 950 x1 
accordin 25 the lame proportion upon all 
bodies, when they ate not af the point 1 can; 
tact, + is, let them be as as- 
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to this proportion, the power of attraction, up- 
on the ſurface of our globe, cauſes a deſcent of 
$4,060 Paris ſeet, in 60 ſeconds; a body that 

all be diſtant from the center of the earth 
about 60 of its ſemi-diameters, by the ſame 
rule, will fall only fifteen Paris feet in the ſame 
time. rl l. 
The moon, in her mean motion, is diſtant 
about 60 ſemi-diameters of our earth, from the 
center of that globe. Now, by the meaſures 
taken in France, we know how many feet the 
moon's' orbit contains; we know that in her 
mean motion, ſhe deſcribes 187,961 Paris feet 


in a minute. The moon, in her mean motion, 
is advanced from A to B (bg. 33.) ſhe has 
obeyed then, both the projectile force, which 
directs her in the tangent A C, and the power 
would make her deſcend according the line A, 
D, equal toB C. Take away the force which 
directs her from A to C, and there will remain 
à force which may be eſtimated by the line, 
C B. This line CB, is equal to the line AD: 
but it is demonſtrable that the curve A B, being 
187,961 feet, the line A D, or C B, will be 
only fiſteen: therefore, whether the moon falls 
to B, or C, it is here the ſame thing; ſhe will 
have deſcended 15 feet in a minute, from C to 
B; therefore ſhe will have deſcended 15 feet in 
a minute alſo from A to D. But, in deſcend- 
ing this ſpace in a minute, ſhe will have tra- 
velled 3600 times as far as a moveable body upon 
the earth would have travelled in the ſame time: 
| mF is juſt the ſquare of the diſtance ; there- 
fore the gravitation which acts upon all bodies, 
acts alſo between the earth and the moon pre- 

ciſely 
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eiſely in the ſame ratio of the ſquare of their 
diſtances. 

But, if this power which animates bodies, 
directs the moon in her orbit, it muſt direct the 
earth in its orbit alſo; and the effect which it 
produces upon the planet of the moon, it muſt 
produce alſo upon the planet of the earth; for 
this power is every r the ſame; all the 
other planets muſt be ſubject to it, and even the 
ſun alſo muſt obey its law: and if there be no 
motion of the planets with regard one to ano- 
ther, which» is not the neceflary. effect of this 
power, it muſt then be confeſſed, that all nature 
demonſtrates it : this is what we 2888 to ob- 
| Nee in a more ample manner. 
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15. we b to 23 the Theory of 

. Gravity, according to Deſcartes. I bat is 

: 1725 755 by the centripetal and centrifugal. Forces. 

at emonſtratian raves that the Sp and 

not the Earth, is the Center of our Syſtem. 

From the preceding Reaſons it” is that we have 
more Summer than Winter. 


LMOST an the theory of gravity, ac- 
cording to Deſcartes, is founded upon 
this law of nature, that every body which moves 
in a curve line endeavours to fly from its center 
in a right line, which would touch the curve 
in a point. Such is the ſtmg, eſcaping from the 
hand, &c. All bodies, in turning with the 
earth, endeavour thus to remove from the cen- 
ter ; but the ſubtile matter, ſay they, making a- 
much. greater effort, repels all other bodies. 

It is eafy to perceive, that it could not be in 
the ſubtile matter to make this greater effort, 
and to remove itſelf from the center, or the pre- 
tended vortex, rather than other bodies: on the 
contrary, it would be its nature (ſuppoſing it to 
exiſt) to tend towards the center of its l 
a 
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A nnen 1820 
and let the bodies, which are more compact and 


ſubtile matter to cireulate at the circumference 
of his vortex, he began by violating that law 
of centrifugal forces, which he had laid down 
as his firſt principle. It was to little purpoſe 
his imagining that God had created cubes turn- 
ing againſt one another; that the rubbings of 
theſe cubes, which made his ſubtile matter, diſ- 
perſing on all ſides, acquired thereby a ſwifter 
motion; that the center of a vortex incruſtated 
itſelf, &c. falſe imaginations were far from recti- 
D 8 
ithout loſing more time to combat theſe 
imaginary beings, let us follow the mechanical 
laws which operate in nature, A body which 
moves cicularly at every point of the curve 
which it deſcribes, takes a direction that would 
remove it out of the circle, by making it de- 
ſcribe a right line. 5 
So far it is true. But care muſt be taken that this 
body removes from the center, only by this other 
grand principle: that every body being of itſelf 
indifferent with fegard to reſt and motion, and 
having that vis inertiæ, that ſluggiſhneſs which 


is an attribute of matter, follows neceſſarily the 


line in which it is moved. Now every body 
which turns round a center, follows every mo- 
| : ment 


— 
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ment a right line infinitely. ſhort,, which would 
become a right line infinitely long, if it met 
with no obſtacle. The reſult of this principle, 
therefore, reduced to its juſt value, is no more 
than this: that every body which moves in a 
right line, would always move in a right line, if 
no power acted upon it; there is another power 
wanting then, to make it deſcribe a curve: this 
other power, therefore, by which it deſcribes a 
curve, would make it fall every moment to the 
center, in caſe the projeftile motion in a right 
line was to ceaſe. In a word, this body would 
move, from moment to moment, to A, to B, 
to C, (fig. 34) if freed from the latter power. 
It would alſo, from moment to moment, fall 
from B, from C, to the center, if the other power 
was wanting. The reaſon is, that its motion is 
compoſed of two ſorts of motions, of a projectile 
motion in a right line, and alſo of an imprinted 
motion in a right line, by the centripetal force, 
a force by which it would fall to the center. 
Thus even from the inclination of the body to 
deſcribe theſe tangents, A, B, C, it is demon- 
ſtrable, that there is a force which draws it from 
theſe tangents, even at the inſtant they com- 
mence. Tt is abſolutely neceſſary then, to con- 
ſider every body that moves in a curve, as being 
moved by two forces; one of which is that 
which would make it deſcribe tangents, and 
which is called the centrifugal force, or rather 
the power of reftirg or inaQtivity, by which a 
body always follows a right line, if it meets with 
no obſtruction; the other is the force which 
draws the body towards the center, which is 
called the centripetal; and is the * | 
rom 
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From the eſtabliſhment of this, centripetal 
force, there reſults, at firſt ſight, this demon- 
ſtration, that every body which moves in a cir-, 
cle, an ellipfis, or in any curve Whatſoever, 
moves round a center to which it tends. © It 


alſo follows that this body, what portions of the 


curve ſoever it may paſs. over, will always de- 
ſeribe equal areas in equal times, both 'in its 
largeſt and ſmalleft arches. If, for inſtance, a 
body in one minute deſcribes the ſpace A B C, 
(fig. 35.) containing an hundred miles in area, 
it will in two minutes deſcribe the ſpace B C 
D, containing two hundred miles. 

This law, inviolably obſerved by all the pla- 
nets, and utterly unknown to antiquity, was 
diſcovered about 150 years ago by Kepler, who has 
merited the name of Legifiator in Aſtronomy, 
notwithſtanding his philoſophical errors. He 
could not, however, diſcover the reaſon of this 
rule, to which all the celeſtial bodies are ſub- 
jet. The extreme ſagacity of Kepler diſcover- 
ed the effect, of which the genius of Newton 
has found the cauſe. $5; . 

I ſhall now give the ſubſtance of Newton's 
demonſtration, which will eaſily be compre- 
hended by every attentive reader: for men have 
a natural geometry in their minds, which makes 
them lay hold of propofitions, when they are 
not too complicated. ; 1 

Let the body A (fig. 36) be moved to the 
point B, in a very ſhort ſpace of time; at the 
end of an equal ſpace of time, a motion, equally 

continued (for there is here no acceleration) 
would bring it to the point C: but in B it finds 
a force which draws it in the line B H * It 
ü oes 
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does not follow then, either the track B HS, 
Hz and then the body being moved 


The better to underſtand what is meant b 
the areas proportional to the times, and to diſ- 
cover by inſpection the advantage you may draw 
from this knowledge, conſider the earth as car- 
ried in its ellipſis round the fun, 8, (fig. 37.) 
its center. When it paſſes from B to D, it de- 
ſcribes as large a ſpace, as when it deſcribes the 
great arch K K: the ſector, K K, gains in 
readth what the ſector B SD hath in length. 
To make the area of theſe ſectors equal in equal 
times, the body muſt paſs much ſwifter from H. 
to K, than from Bto D. Thus the earth, and 
| every 
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every planet moves ſwifter in its perihelion, 
| the neareſt point in the curve to the ſun, 8, 
than in its aphelion, the fartheſt point of the 
curve from the ſame focus, 8. i 
We know then what is the center of a pla- 
net, and what figure it deſcribes in its orbit, by 
the areas it ſurrounds. We know that every 
planet, when it is farther from the center of its 
| motion, gravitates leſs towards that center. Thus 
| the earth being nearer the ſun by a thirtieth part, 
that is, by a million of leagues, during our win- 
ter than during our ſummer, is more! attracted 
alſo in winter, and paſſes ſwifter then, by rea- 
ſon of its curve: thus we have eight days and a 
half more ſummer than winter, and the ſun ap- 
pears in the northern ſigns eight days and a 
half more than in the ſouthern. Therefore ſince 
| every planet follows, with regard to the ſun, its 
center, that law of gravitation, which the moon 
obſerves with regard to the earth, and to which 
| all bodies are ſubject in falling upan the carth, 
l it is demonſtrable that this gravitation, this at- 
traction, acts upon all bodies that are known to 
| us. al a . 6 
| | But another powerful demonſtration. of this 
| truth, is the law that all the planets obſerve re- 
| | ſpectively in their courſes and diſtance. This 
| is Now What is incumbent on us to examine. 
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DEMONSTRATION OE THE LAws OF GRA; 
VITY, DRAWN FROM THE RULES oF KEP- 
LER; THAT ONE OF THESE LAwS oF KEP- 
LER DEMONSTRATES THE MoTION OF THE 

EARTH. 


Great Rule of Kepler. Falſe Reaſons of that 
admirable . True — % —— 
found by Newton. 'Recapitulation of the Proofs 
% Gravity., Theſe Diſcoveries of Newton and 
Kepler: /erve to demonſtrate, that it is the Earth 
' which revolves round the dun. Demonſtration 
"of the Motion of the Earth, drawn from the 


'F”" EPLER diſcovered another admirable rule, 
of which I proceed to give an example 
betore I define it, in order to render the thing 
mcre ſenſible and eaſy. 2351 0 
Jupiter has four ſatellites, which perform their 
revolutions round him: the neareſt is two dia- 
meters and five ſixths diſtant from Jupiter's bo- 
dy, round which it moves in forty-two hours. 
The moſt remote makes its revolution in four 
hundred and two hours, I would know how far 
diſtant this laſt fatellite is from-the center of 
Jupiter. To ſolve this queſtion, I lay _ the 
71 4 OW. 
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following rule: As the ſquare of forty-two 
hours, the revolution of the firſt ſatellite, is to 
the ſquare of four hundred and two hours, the 
revolution of the laſt ; ſo is the cube of two di- 
ameters and five-ſixths to a fourth term. This 
fourth term being found, I extract its cube root, 
which cube root is found to be twelve two-thirds : 
thus I learn, that the fourth ſatellite is diſtant 
from the center of Jupiter twelve and two-thirds 
of his diameter. I make uſe of the ſame rule 
for all the planets which revolve round the ſun. 
I fay; Venus revolves in two hundred and 
twenty-four days, and the earth in three hun- 
dred and ſixty-Hve: the earth is thirty millions 
of leagues from the ſun, how many leagues 
then muſt Venus be? I anſwer; as the ſquare 
of the earth's year is to the ſquare of the year 
of Venus, fo the cube of the earth's mean dit- 
tance to a fourth term, whoſe cube root will be 
about 21,700,000 leagues, the mean diſtance 
of Venus from the ſun. I ſay the ſame with re- 
gard to the earth and Saturn, &c, 

This law then is, that the ſquare of one re- 
volution of any planet, is always to the ſquare 
of the revolutions of the other planets, as the 
cube of its diſtance is to the cubes of the dif- 
tances of the others, from the common center. 

Kepler, who found this proportion, was very 
far ſrom finding the reaſon of it. Being leſs 
a good philoſopher than an admirable aſtro- 
nomer, he ſays (in his fourth book of his Epi- 
tome) that the ſun hath a ſoul, not an intelli- 
gent ſoul, Animum; but a vegitative active ſoul, 
Animam that in turning round upon his own 

ER S >, axis, 
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axis, he draws the planets to hiniſelf; but that 


the planets do not fall on the ſun, becauſe they 


alſo revolve upon their own axes. In making 


this revolution, ſays he, they preſent to the ſun 
ſometimes a friendly, ſometimes a hoſtile fide ; 
the friendly fide is drawn, and the hoftile fide is 


repelPd ; which produces the annual courſes of 


the planets in eclipſes. N | 

It muſt be confeſſed, for the humiliation of 
philoſophy, that it was from this reaſoning, ſo 
very unphiloſophical, that he concluded the ne- 
ceffity of the ſun's turning round on its axis. 
Error accidentally conducted him to truth; he 


conjectured the rotation of the ſun on itſelf, 


above fifteen years before the . — of Galileo, 
diſcovered it by the help of teleſcopes. 

Kepler adds (in the ſame book, p. 495) that 
the maſs of the ſun, the maſs of all the ether, 
and the maſs of the ſpheres, as the fixed ſtars, 


are perfectly equal; and that they are the three 


ſymbols of the Holy Trinity. 


The reader, who, in perufing theſe elements, 


has ſeen ſuch extravagant dreams, on the ſide 


of ſuch fublime truths, in ſo great a man as 


Kepler, ſhould not be ſurpriſed : a man may be a 
great genius with regard to calculations and ob- 
ſervations, and make a wrong uſe of his reaſon 
on other accounts : there are minds which have 
need of geometry to ſupport them, and which 


fall when they endeavour” to proceed of them- 


ſelves. It is not ſurprizing therefore, that Kep- 


— 


ler, in diſcovering theſe aſtronomical laws, did 


not find out the reaſon of theſe laws. 0 


N : Tie 


This reaſon is, that the centripetal force is 
preciſely in the reciprocal proportion of the 
ſquare. of the diſtance from the center of mo- 
tion, towards which the forces are directed: 
this is what we are to obſerve attentively: In a 
word, we ought throughly to underſtand, that 
the law of gravitation 1s ſuch, that every body 
which approaches three times nearer to the center 
of its motion, gravitates nine times more; that 
if it removes three times farther diſtant, it will 
gravitate nine times leſs ; and that, if it re- 
moves to an hundred times the diſtance, it will 
gravitate leſs than ten thouſand times. A body 
moving. circularly round a, center, gravitates 
then in the reciprocal. proportion of the ſquare 
of its actual diſtance from the center, as alſo in 
direct proportion of the quantity of its matter. 
It is demonſtrable then, that it is gravitation 
which occaſions its revolution round 1 center, 
ſince without this gravitation, it would remove 
from it, by deſcribing a tangent. This gravi- 
tation, therefore, will be found to act moſt 
ſtrongly upon a body which revolves with moſt 
velocity round the center, and the farther this 
body ſhall be removed, the more flowly will it 
revolve, for then it will become the leſs pon- 
derous, | | 
Thus have we demonſtrated this law of gra- 
vitation, in proportion to the ſquares of dif- 
ances z | : 
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I. By the orbit which the moon deſcribes, 
and by her diſtance from the earth, or center. 


=y 2. By 
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2. By the courſe of every planet round the fun 
r | n 
3. By the compariſon of the diſtances and 
revolutions of all the planets round the common 
center. 1 n 5 

It will not be ſuperfluous to remark, that this 
rule of Kepler, which ſerves to confirm the 
diſcovery of Newton, concerning gravitation, 
confirms alſo the ſyſtem of Copernicus, con- 
cerning the motion of the earth. It may be 
faid, that Kepler, by this fingle rule, has de- 
monſtrated what was diſcovered before him, and 
opened the way to thofe truths, which were 
to be diſcovered in after-time. For, as on the 
one fide, it is demonſtrable, that if the law 
of centripetal forces had no place, Kepler's 
rules would be impoſſible: fo, on the other, it 
is demonſtrable, that, according to the ſame 
rule, if the ſun turned round the earth, we 
ought to ſay; as the revolution of the moon 
round the earth, is to the pretended annual re- 
volatron of the ſan round the earth, ſo is the 
ſquare root of the cube of the moon's diſtance 
from the earth, to the ſquare root of the cube of 
the ſun's diſtan ce from the earth. By this cal- 
culation it would be found, that the ſun is only 
510,000 leagues from us; but it has been prov- 
ed, that he is diftant, at leaſt, about thirty milli- 
ons of leagues : thus the motion of the earth then 
has been ſtrictly demonftrated by Kepler. Hete 
follows another very ſimple demonſtration, drawn 
from the ſame theorems. DE IR ON 

If the earth was the center of the fun's mo- 
tion, as it is of the moon's, the ſun's revolu- 
| * 5 0 tion 
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tion would take up four hundred and ſeventy- 
five years, inſtead of one year: for the mean diſ- 
ance of the ſun from the earth, is to the mean diſ- 
ance. of the moon from the earth, as three hun- 
dred and thirty-ſeven is to one: now the cube 
of the moon's diſtance is 1, the cube of the 
ſun's diſtance is 38,272,753, finiſh the rule, 
and ſay, as the cube 1 is to this cube num- 
ber 38,272,753; ſo the ſquare of 28, which is. 
the periodical revolution of the moon, to a 
fourth number. You will find that the ſun 
would employ four hundred and ſeventy-five 
years in making its revolution round the earth : 
which demonſtrates, that it is the earth which 
xevolves. | | + 997 
It ſeems the more proper to place the demon- 
ftrations here, as there are yet men deſtined for 
the inſtruction of youth, in Italy, in Spain, in 
France, and even in England, who doubt,, or 
who affect to doubt, of the earth's motion. 
It is prov'd then by Kepler's law, and by that 
of Newton, that every planet gravitates towards 
the ſun, the center of the orbits which they 
deſcribe.: theſe laws are obſerved in the ſatil- 
lites of Jupiter, with regard to Jupiter, their 
center; in the moons of Saturn, with regard to 
Saturn; and in our moon, with regard to us: 
all theſe ſecondary planets, which revolve round 
their central planets, gravitate alſo with their 
central planets. towards the ſun: thus the moon, 
which is drawn round the earth by the centri- 
petal force, is, at the ſame time, drawn by the 
fun, round which ſhe makes her revolution. 
There is no variety in the moon's courſe, in 
M A. ſame=- 
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her diſtances from the earth, in the figure of 
her orbit, ſometimes approaching to an elliplis, 
ſometimes to a circle, and, which does not flow 
from, gravitation, in proportion to her diſtance 
from the earth, and her diſtance. from the 
ſun, | £2:1:h1 

If ſhe does not always, in her orbit, exactly 
deſcribe equal areas in equal times, fir Iſaac 
Newton bas calculated all the caſes where this 
inequality muſt happen: they all depend on the 
attraction of the ſun, which draws theſe two 
globes in direct proportion of their maſles, and 
in reciprocal proportion of the ſquares of their 
diſtances. We ſhall ſee in the next chapter, 
that the ſmalleſt varitaion of the moon, is a 


neceſſary effect of theſe united powers, 


- 


CHAP: 
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New PrRooyrs o ATTRACTION: TAT THE 
, QwvaLltities of THE MOTION OF THE Moox, 
IN HER ORBIT, ARE THE NECESSARY E- 
FECTS OF ATTRACTION. | 


Proof by an Example. Inequalities in the Courſe 
„ the Moon, all cauſed by Attraction. De- 
d4duction from theſe Truths. Gravitation is not 
the Effetts of the Planets Courſes, but their 
| Courſes the Effect of Gravitation, This Gra- 
vitation, this Attraction, may be a firſt Prin- 
ciple eſtabliſhed in Nature. 


.# I HE moon hath only one equal motion, 
chat of rotation round herſelf on her own 
axis; and this is her only motion, which we 
cannot perceive: It is this motion that preſents 
us always, within a trifle, with the ſame difk 
or the. moon ; ſo that while ſhe really turns 
round upon herſelf, ſhe appears not to turn at 
all, and to have only a ſmall motion of balancing, 


or libration, which ſhe has not, but which all 


antiquity attributed to her. All her motions 
round the earth are unequal, and ought to be 
Jo, if the rule of gravitation be true. The moon, 
in her monthly courſe, is neceflarily nearer the 
fun in one certain point, and at one certain 
-time of her courſe ; Now, in this point, and at 
. M5 this 
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this time, her quantity of matter remains the 
fame : her diſtance only being changed, the at- 
traction of the ſun ought to change in reciprocal 
proportion of the ſquare of this diſtance: The 
courſe of the moon ought then to change; ſhe 
ought to move ſwifter at certain times, than the 
attraction of the earth alone occaſions her to 
move: Now, by the attraction of the earth, 
ſhe ought to paſs over equal areas in equal times, 
as you have already obſerved in Chap. 14. 
One cannot help admiring the ſagacity with 
which Newton has cleared up all theſe inequa- 
lities, and regulated the 'courfe” of this planet, 
which remained till then a ſecret, notwithſtand- 
ing all the reſearches of Aſtronomers : It is upon 
this account eſpecially, that we may ſay, 


Nec proprius fas oft mortali attingere di vos. 


Among the examples that may be choſen, let 
us take the following: Let A (fig. 38.) be the 
moon; AB N Q, the orbit of the moon; 
S the fun, B the place of the moon, in her laſt 
quarter. She is now evidently at the fame diſ- 
tance from the ſun as the earth. The difference 
of the obliquity of her line of direction to the 
ſun being diſregarded, the gravitation of the earth 
and of the moon towards the luminary, is ap- 
parently the ſame. The earth, however, ad- 
vances in its annual coutſe from T to V, and 
the moon in her monthly courſe advances to Z. 
Now in Z, it is manifeſt that ſhe is more drawn 
by the fun S, to which ſhe finds herſelf nearer 
than the earth. Her motion then will be ac- 
celerated from Z towards N, and the orbit = 
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he deſcribes will be changed: But how will it 
be changed? In being flattened a little, in ap- 
proaching more to a right line from Z towards 
N. Thus, from moment to moment, gravita- 
tion changes the courſe and form of the elipſis 
in which this planet moves. By the ſame rea- 
fon, the moon ought to ſlacken her courſe, and 
to change again the figure of the orbit that ſhe 
deſcribes, when ſhe returns from her conjunc- 


tion N, to her firſt quarter Q; for ſince from 


her laſt quarter ſhe accelerated her courſe by 
flattening the curve towards N, the conjunc- 
tion ; ſhe ought to ſlacken the ſame courſe, by 
ſwelling out the curve, in returning from her 
conjunction to her firſt quarter. But when the 
moon aſcends from this firſt quarter towards her 
full, A, ſhe being then farther from the ſun, is 
leſs attracted by it, and gravitates more towards 
the earth. Then the moon accelerating her 
motion, the curve that ſhe deſeribes is again 


flattened a little, as in her conjunction. And 


this is the only reaſon for which the moon is 
fartheſt from us in her quarters, than in her 


conjunction and oppoſition. The curve that 


ſhe deſcribes, is a ſpecies of oval, approaching 
0 A circle. Fe . f 1 fl 5 

Thus the ſun, to which ſhe approaches, or 
from which ſhe recedes at every inſtant, muſt 
at every inſtant vary the courſe of this planet. 
_ + $he hath alſo her apogæon and her perigæon, 
her greateſt and her leaſt diſtance from the 
earth : but the points, the places of this apogæon 
and perigæon, muſt neceffarily change. She 
hath her nodes, that is the points where the 


orbit ſhe- deſcribes,” meet preciſely the. orbit of 


the 
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the earth: But theſe nodes, theſe points of in- 
terſection, muſt alſo. continually vary. She hath 
her equator, inclined. to the equator of the 
earth: But this equator, ſometimes more and 
ſometimes leſs attracted, muſt likewiſe change 
Its inclination. 1 . 

She follows the earth, notwithſtanding all 
theſe varieties, and accompanies it in its annual 
courſe: But the earth, in this courſe, is found 
to be a million of leagues nearer the ſun in 
winter than in ſummer. What is the con- 
ſequence of this, independent of all theſe other 
variations? The attraction of the earth acts 
more fully upon the moon in ſummer, and 
then the moon finiſhes her monthly courſe a 
little ſooner : But, on the contrary, in the 
winter, the earth itſelf being more attracted by 
the ſun, and moving with greater velocity than 
in ſummer, ſuffers the motion of the moon to 
diminiſh, and her winter months to be a ſmall 
matter longer than thoſe of her ſummer. The 
little that we ſay of them, may ſuffice to give 
a. general idea of theſe changes. | 

f any one ſhould here ſtart the difficulty, 
which 1 have heard ſometimes propoſed, why 
the moon, when ſhe is moſt attracted by the 
fun, does not fall upon that luminary? We 
have only to conſider for the preſent, that the 
force of gravitation, which directs the moon 
round the earth, is only diminiſhed here by the 
action of the ſun, 

From theſe irregularities of the lunar courſe, 
cauſed by attraction, you will reaſonably con- 
clude, that no two - planets, ſufficiently near, 
ſufficiently large, to act upon one n < kk 
5 Ys 
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fibly, can at any time move round the ſun in 
circles, or even in ellipſes, abſolutely regular. 


I'hus the curves deſcribed by Jupiter and Saturn, 


for example, are ſubje& to ſenſible variations, 
when theſe planets are in conjunction; when 
being the neareſt that poſſibly they can be to 
each other, and the fartheſt from the fun, their 
mutual action augments, and that of the ſun on 
them diminiſhes. : er 

This gravitation, augmented and leflened in 
proportion to the diſtances, neceſſarily aſſigns 
an irregular elliptical figure for the path of the 
greateſt part of the planets. Thus the law of 
gravitation is not the effect of the planetary 
courſes, but the orbits which the planets deſcribe 
are the effect of gravitation, If this gravitation 
was not, as it really is, in reciprocal proportion 
of the ſquares of diſtances, the preſent order 
of the univerſe could not ſubſiſt. 

If the ſatellites of Jupiter and Saturn make 
their revolution in curves, which approach nearer 
to a circle, it is becauſe being very near the 
great planets that are their center, and very far 

rom the ſun, the action of the ſun cannot change 
the courſe of the ſtatellites, as it changes that 
of our moon. It is manifeſt then, that gra- 
vitation, the name of which alone ſeems ſuch 
a ſtrange paradox, is a neceſſary law in the 


conſtitution of the world: So true, very often, 


* 


probability. 
Let us remember here, how abſurd the opi- 
nion formerly ſeemed, that the earth was not 
ſpherical; and yet it has been proved, that ne 
| ee 5 Car 


is a thing that hardly has the appearance of 
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earth cannot have an entirely ſpherical form. 
*Fhe like may be ſaid concerning gravitation. 
There is not at preſent any good naturaliſt, 
who does not acknowledge both Kepler's rule, 
and the neceſſity of admitting a gravitation, ſuch. 
as Newton has proved: But there are yet ſome 
philoſophers attached to their vortices of ſubtile 
matter, who would willingly reconcile theſe 
tmaginary vortices with theſe other demonſtra- 
ble truths. We have already. ſeen, how far 
theſe vortices are from being probable : But 
this gravitation itſelf, does it not furniſh a freſh 
demonſtration againſt them? For ſuppoſing that 
theſe exifted, they could not turn round a cen- 
ter, by the very Jaws of this gravitation... We 
muſt have recourſe to gravitation, as the cauſe: 
of theſe vortices, and not to the pretended vor- : 
tices as the cauſe of gravitation. 

If at laſt, being forced to abandon their 
imaginary vortices, theſe gentlemen are re- 
duced to ſay, that this gravitation, this attraction, 
on ſome other cauſe, or ſome other ſecret pro- 
perty of matter; either that property will itſelf 
be the effect of ſome other property unknown, 
or elſe it will be a primary cauſe, a firſt prin- 
ciple eſtabliſhed by the author of nature: Now, 
why may not the attration of matter itfelf be 
this firſt principle ? Newton, at the end of his 
Optics, ſays, it ſeems that this attraction is the 
effect of a ſpirit, extremely elaftic and rare, 
expanded through all nature; but whence pro- 
ceeds that elafticity'?- Is it not alſo as difficult to 
comprehend as that of —— attraction and 
the centripetal force? That force is demon- 
ſtrated; the elaſtic ſpirit is hardly ſuſpected; I 
| | will 
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will not admit a principle, which neither has, 
nor can be proved, for explaining a thing at 
once true though 8 and whoſe 
ain pl nature amen 1 
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New PROOS AND NEW EFFECTS. OF GRA- 
 VITATION: THAT THIS PoWER IS IN: 
E VERY PARTICLE OF MATTER: Disco- 
VERIES. DEPENDING. ON THIS. PRINCIPLE, 


Genirdd, and. e "Remark . on the Principle 
of Attraction. Gravitation and Attractian is 
equally in all tho Particles of Matter. A bold 
and admirable Calculation of Newton. 


\ A 4 E may collect from all theſe notions, 

that the centripetal force, attraction, 
gravitation, is undoubtedly the principle of the 
planetary motions, of the deſcent of all bodies, 
and of that weight which we experience in 
bodies. This centripetal force, this attraction, 
is not, nor can be, the ſimple power of one 
body to draw another to itſelf. We ſhall con- 
ſider it here as a power, from which the motion 
round a center reſults: This power cauſes the 
ſun to gravitate towards the center of the planets, 
as the planets gravitate towards the ſun, and 
draws. the eatth towards the moon, as well as 
ä _ moon towards the earth. One of the pri- 
5 mitive 
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mitive laws of motion is yet a fuller. demon- 
ſtration of this truth. This law 1s, that ac- 
tion and re- action are equal: Thus, if the ſun 
gravitates on the planets, the planets gravitate 
on the ſun; and we ſhall ſee at the beginning 
of the following chapter, in what manner this 
great law operates. Now this gravitation, act- 
ing neceſſarily in direct proportion of the quan- 
tity of matter; and the ſun being about 760 
times as Jarge as all the planets put together 
(without reckoning the ſatellites of Jupiter, and 
the ring and moons of Saturn) it follows that 
the ſun muſt be their center of gravitation, and 
conſequently, that they muſt revolve round that 
luminary. 0 | 
Let us carefully remark, that, when we ſay, 
the ke of gravitation acts in direct proportiin 
- of the quantities of matter, we always underſtand 
that this power of gravitation acts ſo much the 
more ſtrongly on a body, as this body. has a 
greater number of particles; and we have de- 
monſtrated this, inſhewing that a ſtraw deſcends 
as ſwiftly in an exhauſted recipient, as a pound 
of gold. We have ſaid (making allowance only 
for the ſmall reſiſtance of the air) that a leaden 
ball, for example, falls fifteen feet in one ſecond, 
near the ſurface of the earth: We have de- 
monſtrated, that this ſame ball would fall only 
fifteen feet in a minute, if it was removed as 
far as the moon is from the earth; that is, ſixty 
of the earth's ſemidiameters: Therefore the 
power of the earth upon the moon, is to the 
power that it would have upon a leaden ball 
elevated to the moon, as the ſolid body of the 
moon would be to the ſolid body of W 
3 11 N i 
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Ft is in this proportion that the ſun acts upon 
all the planets; he draws Jupiter and Saturn in 
a direct ratio of the quantity of ſolid matter, 
that is in the ſatellites of Jupiter and Saturn, 
and of that in Jupiter and Saturn. 
From hence flows an inconteſtible truth-; 
that this gravitation is not only in the whole 
maſs of every planet, but in every particle of 
that maſs; and that there is not an atom of 
matter in the univerſe, but what is affected with 
this property. | 1 
From among the methods in which Newton 
has demonſtrated, that gravitation is equally in 
every atom, we will chuſe here the moſt ſimple; 
If all parts of a globe had not equally this 
property” if there were ſome weaker and ſome 
ronger particles, a planet, in turning upon its 
own axis, would neceſſarily preſent ſometimes 
weaker and ſometimes ſtronger ſides at the ſame 
diſtance, Thus the ſame bodies, on all poſſible 
occaſions, would experience at an equal diſtance, 
fometimes one degree of gravitation, ſometimes 
another. The law of reciprocal proportion of 
the ſquares of diſtances, and the law of Kepler 
would be always inverted, or proved not to ſub- 
fiſt. Therefore there is nor, in all the planets, 
any one particle of matter that gravitates more 
than another, Here follows another demon- 
ſtration. If there were bodies in which this 
property was different, ſome bodies would fall 
more ſlowly, others more ſwiftly, in the ex- 
hauſted air- pump. But all bodies fall in the 
ſame time; and all pendulums of an equal length, 
whether of gold, of ſilver, of iron, of maple- 
wood, or of glaſs, make equal vibrations in the 
air 
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air in equal times: therefore all bodies have this 
property of gravitation preciſely in the ſame de- 
gree, that is, / preciſely in proportion to their 
maſs; ſo that gravitation acts as a hundred 
upon a hundred atoms, and as ten upon ten 
atoms. 8 7. 1 
From truth to truth the human mind riſes in- 
ſenſibly to ſuch ſublime points of knowledge, as 
ſeem to be entirely beyond the ſphere of human 
perſpicuity. Newton has ventured, by the help 
only of the laws of gravitation, to calculate 
what muſt be the weight of bodies on other 
lobes, beſides that we inhabit ; what the ſame 
dy, for inſtance, which we here call a pound, 
muſt weigh in the moon, in Saturn, in the ſun: 
And as theſe different weights depends directly 
on the quantity of matter in theſe globes, it 
was neceſſary to calculate what that quantity is. 
Let it not be faid, after this, that gravitation, 
that attraction, is an occult quality: Let not any 
one dare to call by this name, an univerſal 
law, which leads to ſuch aſtoniſhing diſcoveries ! 
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THEORY or on PLANETARY SYSTEM; 


Demonſtration of the Earth's. Motion round the 
Sun, drawn from Gravitation. Magnitude 
of the Sun. He turns on bis own axis round 

| the common center of the planetary Syſtem. He 

' continually changes Place, His Denſity. In 
what Proportion Bodies deſcend to the Sun. 
"Newton's. Thoughts concerning the Denſity of 

Mercury. Prediction of Copernicus with re- 

gard to the Phaſes of Venus. 


Tun Sun. 


| HE ſun is the center of our planetary 
| ſyſtem, and ought neceſſarily to be there: 
We do not mean by this, that the middle point 
of the ſun is preciſely the center of the ſyſtem ; 
but that the — point towards which our 
ſyſtem gravitates, is neceffarily in the body of 
that luminary, and all planets, having once re- 
ceived their projectile motion, muſt continually 
turn round this point, which is in the ſun, We 
prove it thus. 

Let the greater of theſe two globes, A, and 
B, (fig. 39.) repreſent the ſun, and the leſſer, 
any planet whatſoever, If they are both — 

oned 
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doned to the law of gravitation, and free from 
all other motion, they will be attracted in di- 
rect proportion of their quantity of matter.; 
they will be determined towards one another in 
a ſtrait line; and A, being a million of 
times larger than B, will force B to move to- 
wards I, a million of times faſter than A will 
move towards B. But let them both have a 
projectile motion in proportion to their maſſes, 
the planet in the line B C, the ſun in he line 
A D, and tben the planet is impelled by two 
forces; it tends in the line B C, and gravitates 
at the ſame time towards the fun in the line 
AB; it will therefore deſcribe the cutve B F, 
and the fun, in like manner, will follow the 
Iine AE; and both gravitating' towards each 
ther, will turn round a common center: but 
the ſun ſurpaſſing the earth in magnitude a mil- 
lion of times, . and the curve A E, which he 
will deſcribe, being a million of times leſs than 
that which the garth deſcribes, this common 
center is neceſſarily near the middle of the ſun. 
It is alſo here again demonſtrated, that the 
earth and the planets turn round this luminary: 
and this demonſtration is by ſo much the more 
beautiful and ſtrong, as it is entirely independ- 
ent on obſervation, and founded upon the pri- 
mordial- mechaniſm of the ſyſ tem... 
If we make the diameter of the ſun equal to 
10 diameters of the earth; and if conſequent- 
ly the ſun ſurpaſſes the earth a million of 
times in magnitude, it will follow, he is 700 
times larger than all the planets together, ex- 
cepting the ſatellites of Jupiter and Saturn, and 
Saturn's ring. He gravitates towards the pla- 
l met, 
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wmets, and the planets alſo gravitate towards 
him; it is this gravitation that makes them cir- 
culate, by drawing them from a tangent ;' and 
the attraction which the ſun exerciſes upon 
them, ſurpaſſes that which they exerciſe upon 
him, as much as he. ſurpaſſes them in quantity 
of matter. Never loſe ſight of this truth, 
that reciprocal attraction is nothing but the law: 
of moveable bodies, all. gravitating, and all 
turning round one common center. 

The ſun then turns round this common cen- 
ter, that is, upon his own axis, in twenty-five 
days and an half. His middle point is always 
a little diſtant from this common center of gra- 
vity, and his body removes from it in propor- 
tion as ſeveral planets in conjunction attracted 
him towards them: but if all the planets were 
on one ſide, and the ſun on the other, the com- 
mon center of gravity would hardly be out of 
the ſun's body; their united forces being 
ſcarcely ſufficient to diſorder and remove the ſun 
one intire diameter. He really changes place 
then every moment, according as he is more 
or leſs atttacted by the planets; and this little 
approach of the ſun re-eſtabliſhes that diforder 
which the planets operate on one another: 
thus the continual irregularity of "this luminary 
preſerves the order of nature. 

- Though he ſurpaſſes the earth in magnitude 
a million of times, he does not cbntain a mil- 
lion of times more matter, as was before ob- 
ſerved. If he was actually a million of times 
more ſolid, more compact than the earth, the 
order of the ſyſtem would be not what it now 
is: for the revolutions of the planets, and thei? 
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diſtances from their center, depend on their 
gravitation, and their gravity is in direct pro- 
portion of the quantity of matter in the globe, 
which is their center: therefore, if the ſun 
ſurpaſſed our earth and our moon in ſolid mat- 
ter, to ſuch a great exceſs, the planets would 
be much more attracted, and their ellipſes 
much leſs regular, than they are at preſent. 

In the ſecond place, the matter of the ſun. 
cannot be in proportion to his magnitude; for 
his globe being all on fire, its rarefaction is ne- 
ceſſarily very great, and the matter leſs in pro- 
portion as the rarefaction is greater. By the 
laws of gravitation it appears, that the ſun 
contains but 250, ooo times as much matter as 
the earth: now the ſun, a million of times 
larger, being but the fourth part of a million 
more material than the earth; the earth, a 
million of times leſs, has, in proportion, four 
times as much matter as the ſun, and is four 
times as denſe. | 

The ſame body, according to this computa- 
tion, which weighs a pond upon the ſurface of 
the earth, would weigh twenty five pounds. 
upon the ſurface of the ſun : but the true pro- 
portion is only of twenty four to one; becauſe 
the earth is not in effect four times as denſe as 
the ſun, and becauſe the diameter of the ſun 
ſurpaſſes that of the earth only ninety five 
times and an half. Ihe ſame body which de- 
ſcends here fifteen feet in the firſt ſecond, 
would deſcend about three hundred and fifty feet 
upon the ſurface of the ſun, all other things 


being equal, | 
The 
D, 
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The ſun loſes daily, according to Newton, 
a little of his ſubſtance, and would be, in the 
revolution of many ages, reduced to nothing, 
if the comets, which from time to time im- 
pinge on his ſphere, did not ſerve to repair his 
loſſes; for every thing in the univerſe alters and 
is repaired, 2 | 


MERCURY. 


From the ſun to the diſtance of eleven or 
twelve millions of leagues, or thereabouts, 
there does not appear any globe. At eleven or 
twelve millions of leagues from th Jun is 
Mercury, in his mean diſtance. ais is the 
moſt excentric of all the planets; he moves 
in an ellipſis, which places him in his perihe- 
lion almoſt a third nearer the ſun than in his 
aphelion. | 1 | 
Mercury is almoſt twenty ſeven times leſs 
than the earth: he turns round the ſun in 
erghty eight days, which conſtitute his year. 

His revolution upon his own axis, which 
forms his day, is unknown; nor can either his 
weight or bis denſity be aſcertained. We only 
know, that if Mercury be an earth exactly 
like ours, the matter of its globe muſt be 
about eight times more denſe than ours ; other- 
wiſe, every thing there would be in ſuch a 
degree of efferveſcence, as would deſtroy ani- 
mals of our ſpecies in an inſtant, and cauſe all 
matter of the conſiſtence of the waterF on our 
globe to evaporate. _ | 

The following is a proof of this aſſertion. 
Mercury receives about ſeven times more _ 
| | than 
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than we, in proportion to the ſquare of the diſ- 
tances, becauſe it ſeems about 2 4 times near- 
er the center of light and heat; it is therefore 
ſeven times more ſultry, all things being equal. 
Now, upon our earth, the great heat of a ſum- 
mer being augmented ſeven or eight times, 
makes the water boil immediately in large bub- 
bles: therefore it is neceſſary that every thing 
ſhould be about ſeven times. more denſe than 
it is, to reſiſt feven or eight times as much 
heat as the moſt ſcorching ſummer produces in 
our climates: therefore Mercury ought to be 
at leaſt ſeven times more denſe than our earth, 
to make it poſſible for the ſame things as ſubſiſt 
on our earth to ſubſiſt on the globe of Mercury, 
all things being equal. In fine, if Mercury re- 
ceives about ſeven times more rays than our 
globe, becauſe it is about 2/5 times nearer 
the ſun; by parity of reaſon, the ſun appears 
in Mercury ſeven times larger than on our 


earth. | ; * 
> | VVeENus. 


After Mercury is Venus, at between twenty 
one and twenty two millions. of leagues from 
the ſun in its mean diſtance: it is as large as 
the earth, and its year conſiſts of two hundred 
and twenty four days. We do not yet know 
the length of its day, that is, of its revolution 
on its own axis. Very great aſtronomers be- 
lieve the day in Venus to be only twenty four 
hours; others lengthen it to twenty five of 
our days. There have not hitherto been made 
any obſervation, ſufficiently certain to ſhew on. 
. | which 
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which ſide the error lies; but this error, where- 
ever it be, can be only a miſtake of the eyes, 
an error of obſervation, and not of judgment. 

The ellipſis which Venus deſcribes in its 
year, is Jeſs eccentric than that of Mercury : 
(fig. 40.) Some idea of the paths of theſe two 
_ planets round the ſun, may be formed from the 

figure, | | 

"It is not foreign to our purpoſe to remark 
here, that Venus and Mercury have different 
phaſes with regard to us, as well as the moon. 
Copernicus was formerly told, that theſe phaſes 
ought to appear in his ſyſtem ; which it was 
concluded was falſe, becauſe no ſuch phaſes 
could be perceived. If Venus and Mercury, 
ſaid his antagoniſts, turn round the ſun, and 
we turn in aà greater circle, we ought to ſee 
Venus and Mercury ſometimes full, ſometimes 
encreaſing, &c. but this is what we have never 
ſeen. It is nevertheleſs what really happens, 
anſwered Copernicus, and what you will ſee 
hereafter, if ever you find means to render your 
ſight ſufficiently perfect. The invention of 
teleſcopes, and the obſervations of Galileo, 
conſpired, ſoon after, to accompliſh the predic- 
tion of Copernicus. As to other particulars, 

nothing certain can be ſaid concerning the 
quantity of matter in Venus, or the weight of 
vodies on that planet. 
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Tukonxy or THE EAR TR. 


Examination of its Hure. 


ſhall treat more fully of the theory of the 

earth, and firſt examine its figure, which 
neceſſarily reſults from the laws of attraction, 
and its rotation round its own axis. 1 ſha!l 
ſhew its motions, and conclude this theory of 
our globe, with the moſt evident proofs of the 
cauſe of the tides ; a phænomenon, till New- 
ton, inexplicable, 79 now the nobleſt proof 
of the truths taught by that great mathemati- 
cian. [I begin with the figure of our globe. 


Or THE FiGuURE,or THE EARTH. 


Hiſlory of the 2 with regard to the Fi- 


gure of the Farth. Richer's Diſcovery, and 
its Conſequences. Huyghens's Terry. New- 
ton's Theory. Diſputes in France concerning the 
Figure of the Earth. - : 
HE fiſt aſtronomers in Afia and Egypt 
ſoon perceived, by the projection of the 
earth's ſhadow in lunar eclipſes, that the earth 
is round; the Hebrews, who were wretched 
philoſo- 
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'philoſophers, imagined it to be flat: with them, 
the ſky was a ſemivault covering the carths 
hoſe * or extent they knew nothing of; 
but hoped ſome time or other to get the whole 
of it into their power. This conceit, of the 
earth being of ſmall extent, prevailed a long 
time among the chriſtians; many doctors of 
the fifteenth century made no que 
the earth was flat and long from eaſt to weſt, 
and very narrow from north to ſouth. A bi- 
ſhop, of Avila, Who wrote at that time, conſi- 
dent ih goutrary opinion as a hereſy, and an ab- 
Jurdity ;,,at; length reaſon, and the voyages of 
Columbus reſtored the ſpherical figure of the 


earth. Then- the learned world ran from one 


extreme to the other; the earth was conceived 
to be a pefect ſphere, as afterwards it was be- 
lieved that the planets performed their, revolu- 
tions in-a; true circle. But when it came to be 


indication that its figure could not be perfectly 
round. Not only, the centrifugal force raiſes 
the waters conſiderably in the region of the 
equator, by the motion of the rotation in twen- 
ty four, hours; but by the tides, they are alſo 
raiſed there, „twice a day, to the height of 
about twenty-five feet.; thus, the countries about 
the equater would be perpetually under water; 
but they are not; the region of the equator 
then, is, in proportion, much higher than the 
reſt of the earth; the earth then is a ſpheroid 
raiſed at, the equator, and cannot be a perfect 
here. This prope le eaſily, diſcovered, had 
gran eee ee 
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ion but that 


well known that our globe turns round on its axis | 
in twenty four hours, this alone was a ſufficient 
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eſcaped the greateſt geniuſes; ſuch an emen 

to inveſtigation i is univerſal prejudice. & 
Every one knows that Richer, in à voyage 

to la Cayenne, near the equator, undertaken 

in 1672 by order bf Lewis XIV. under the 

auſpices' of Colbert, chat liberal father of all 


the arts and fciences; Richer,” I ſay, among 


many obſervations, found that the vibrations or 
oſcilations of the pendulum of his clock to be 
flower than in the latitude of Paris, and that it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to ſhorten che pendu 
lum a line and 1 above a quarter. 
Natural philoſophy and geometry were not, at 
that time, arrived She ſent degree of per. 
fection: who could have thought that this ob- 
ſervation, appafently ſo inſignifehnt, that“ a 
line more or leſs ſhould be the cauſe of diſco- 
4 the moſt noble phyſical truths? It ap- 
pearet immediately,” that gravity mult be leſs at 
the F than in our latitude, it deing ra- 
vity alone which cauſes a pendulum to ofoilſate, 
conſequently, the weight of bodies detreaſi ing, 
the more diſtant theſe bodies are from the cen- 
tet of the earth, the region of the equator muſt 
be elevated confiderably above ours,” and there- 
fore more diſtant from the center; thus the 
earth could not be a perfect ſphere. Pheſe diſ- 
coveries induced many philoſophers to act as 
men do when they are about changing their 
opinions. Richer's experiment was canvaſſed; 
it was aſſerted, that if the vibrations of pen- 
dulums were flower near the equator than with 
vs, it was owing to the rod being lengthened 
dy the heat; but it appeared that the heat of 
the hoteſt ſummer — it only a line 
in 
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in thirty feet; whereas here was a line and a 
quarter, a line and an half, and even two lines, 
in an iron rod not above three feet eight lines 
M Sh. 04) £ 


Some years. after, Meſs. Varin, Deſhays, 


Feuillee, and Couplet, repeated, near the equa- 
tor, the ſame experiments of the pendulum; 
and all ſhewed that it muſt be ſhortened, tho' 
very often the heat under the line was leſs than 
at fiſteen or twenty degrees from the equator. 
Fhisb experiment has been farther confirmed by 
the academicians ſent. by Lewis XV. to Peru, 
who-in the neighbourhood of Quito, on moun- 
tains. where it froze, were obliged to ſhorten 
their ſecond-pendulum near two lines 4. 
Nearly about that time, the academicians 
who went to meaſure an arch of the meridian- 
in the north, found that at Pello, beyond the 
polar circle, it was neceſfary to lengthen the 
pendulum, to render it equal to thoſe at Paris. 
Gravity is therefore greater at the polar circle 
than in France, as it is greater in the latter 
than at the equator. If gravity be greater in 
the north, the north is nearer the center than 
the equator ;. the earth therefore is flattened to- 
wards the pole. | 7 


Never was there a more perfect agreement 


between experience and reaſon in proof of a 
truth. The famous ene by ealculating 
the centrifugal: forces, had proved, that gravity 


muſt be leſs at the equator than at the poles, 


and conſequently the earth muſt be a ſpheroid 
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102 This was written in 1736. | 
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flattened at the poles, Newton, by the prin- 
ciples of attradtion, had drawn nearly the ſame 
concluſions ; it muſt. only be semarked, that 
Huyghens believed this an inherent force in 
bodies, determining them to the center of the 
globe; but this primitive gravity to be every- 
where alike. He was then ſo great a ſtranger 
to Newton's: diſcoveries, that he conſidered the 
decreaſe. of gravity only by the theory of cen- 
trifugal forces; and; the primitive gravity under 
the equator, as. diminiſned by the effect of the 
centrifugal forges. The ſmaller the circles be · 
come in which this centtifugal force acts, the 
more this force yields to that of gravity: thus, 
under the very pole, there being no centrifugal 
ſorce, e ee is in poſſeſſion of ita 
hole action, But this piinciple of a gravity 
erery where equll, is exploded by Newton's 
diſcovery, Which we have. already explained yg. 
that a body removed, fon inſtance, to ten dia- 
meters from the center of the earth, weighs 2. 
hundred times leſs than at one diameter. 
It. is therefore hy the laws, of 2 
combiaed with thoſe. of the centrifugal. force, 
that the figure of. the earth is truly and clearly 
exhibited; and of this theory Newton and Gxe- 
gory: were ſe certain, as, to make no difficulty 
of advancing, that the experiments, on gravity 
he wed the figure of the earth with more cer - 
tainty than, any geographical-menſuration. , ... 
Lewis XIV. had fignalizcd his reign. by that 
metidian Which traverſes Frances... The tar 
mous Caſſini, aſſiſted by his ſon, had, in 1701, 
drawn from the foot of the Pyranees, to the 
| r 7: anda BED . a abſervatory,, 


17 
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Blervatory, a line as ftraight as poſſible, thro' 
almoſt” unſurmountable obſtacles, ' which the 
Heights of mountains, the variation of refrac- 
tion in the air, and the diſordets to which in- 
ſtruments are expoſed, were continually throw- 
ing in the way of this grand and critical enter- 
prize. During that year he meaſured fix de- 
Frees eighteen minutes” of this meridian.” But 


to whatever cauſe the error was owing, he 


found the degrees towards Paris, that is, tos 


Wards the north, fhofter than thoſe towards 


the Pyranees, or ſouth: This menſuration 
contradicted* both that of Norwood, and the 
new theory of the earth's being flattened to- 
wards: the poles: This new theory, however, 
was ſo generatly admitted, that the ſecretaty 
of the academy, in his hiſtory of 1701, made 
no ſeruple of fayingy; that the new) meniſuras 
tions taken in France, proved the earth to be 
an oblate ſpheroid. Caflini's menſurations in- 
deed produced a conelufion directly oppoſite: 
but the figure of the earth, not being as yet a 
queſtion in France, this falſe conclufion paſſed 
unnoticed. Phe degrees of the meridian from 
Collioure to Patis, were conſidered as exactl 
meaſured, and the earth at the pole, chougff 
by theſe menfurations neceſſarily lengthened, 
was conſidered as flattened, - 

M. de Roubais, an engineer, amazed at the 
concluſion, demonſtrated that by the menſura» 
tions taken in France, the earth muſt be an ob- 
long or prolate ſpheroid, of which the meridiart 
from one pole to the other is longer than the 
_ equator, and the earth lengthened at the poles: 
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But of all the philoſophers, to whom he has in- 
icribed his diſſertation, not one would conſent 
to the printing it; the academy having, as they 
imagined, pronounced abſolutely, and an appeal 
ſeemed too bold in a private perſon. Some time 
after the error committed in 1701 was perceiv- 
ed, a retraction was made, and by a juſt con- 
cluſion drawn from a falſe principle, the earth 
was lengthened at the poles. The meridian 
was now continued' from Paris to Dunkirk ; 
and ſtill the degrees were found to ſhorten, in 
proceeding towards the north. About this time, 
tome mathematicians engaged in the like expe- 
riments in China; were amazed to find any dif- 
ference between the lengths of their degrees, 
which they thought muft be all equal; and, 
after repeated attempts, to find them ſhorter 
towards the north, than towards the ſouth. 
This agreement between the mathematicians of 
France and thoſe of China, was a ſtrong proof 
of the earth's being an oblong ſpheroid. This 
was not all, parallels to the equator was mea- 
ſured in France. It is eaſily conceived that on an 
oblong ſpheroid, our degrees of longitude muſt 
be ſmaller than on a ſphere. The parallel paſſing 
through St. Malo, M. Caffini found 1037 toiſes 
ſhorter than it ought to have been, if the earth 
had been a ſphere. This degree was therefore 
incomparable ſhorter than it would have been on 
an oblate ſpheroid. | | 

All theſe erroneous menſurations proved, that 
the degrees were as they wifhed to find them; 
the demonſtrations of Newton and Huygens, 
were, for a time, exploded in France, and no 
queſtion was made, but the earth was of a 


figure 


— 
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Iz ure quite oppoſite to that of the former opi- 

Ae 107 e eee 

At length the new academicians,. who went 
to the polar cirele in 1736, having, by other 
menſurations, found a degree in thoſe climates 
to be much longer than in France, it created a. 
doubt. between them and Caſſini; but this doubt 
was ſoon after removed; for the ſame gentle- 
men, at their return from the polar circle, again 
examined the degree meafured by Picard, in. 
1677, to the north ward of Paris, and found it 
one hundred and twenty-three toiſes longer than 
Picard had made it. If therefore Picard, with 
all his precautions, had made his degree one 
hundred and twenty three toiſes too ſhort; 
there was great reaſon to ſuſpeQ; that the de- 
grees towards the ſouth would afterwards be 
found longer than they ſhould be. Thus Pi- 
cards firſt error, az it had been the foundation. 
of the menſurations of the meridian, ſerved alſo 
as an excuſe for the almoſt unavoidable errors, 

which very good” aſtronomers. might have com- 

mitted in that. arduous undertaking :. the aca- 
demicians,. now returned from the north, had on 

their fide both theory and practice in this dif- 

pute; and both were confirmed by an acknow- 

ledgment, made to the academy in 17, by. 
the famous Caſſini's grandſon, who poſſeſſed all 
the merits of his father and grandfather; and 

who had juſt finiſned his menſuration of a pa- 

rallel to the quator. He owned that this men- 

fuxation, which had been made with all the at- 

rention the diſpute required, proved the earth 
Hattened at the pole. This magnanimous ac - 

knowledgment ſhould terminate the diſpute to 

1 the 
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The difference between the ſphere and ſphe - 
roid does not eaufe a greater or leſſer circumfe- 
rence ; for the ſuperfices of a circle, changed 
into an oval, is neither enlarged nor. diminiſhed.. 
as the difference between the two - diameters 
is not above ſeven leagues ;-.an immenſe; dif- 
ference to diſputants, but inſenſible to-. thoſe, 
who, in their menſurations of the terreſtial 
Here conſider only the utility reſulting from 
their performance. 'There is not a- geographer 
who could in a map render this difference per- 
ceivable, nor a. navigator, ho could ever know. 
whether he ſailed on a ſpheroid or on a ſphere. 
But the difference between the menſurations 
which made the ſpheroid prolate, and | thoſe. 
Whi:h made it oblate, was little ſhort of a 
hundred leagues, and therefore affected navi- 
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OF THE PeaioD oF Sent rn Ho- 
SAND NINE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
Vans, CAUSED: BY ATTRACTION., 


Geral: Miſtake. in the Language 9 2. Aftronam 
Hilary 7 the Diſcovery of this Period. r 
Javourable ta Newton's chronology. Expli ca- 
tion of it by the Greeks. - ANG into the: 
Cauſe 7 this P eriod. 71 


FF me figure of the earth be an effect of gra: 
vitation or attraction, this powerſul principle 
of nature is alſo the cauſe of all the motions of 
the earth, in its annual courſe. In this courſe 
it has + motion, the period of which is com- 
pleted in about twenty-ſix thouſand years; this 
period is termed the preceſſion of the equi- 
noxes; but to explain this motion and its cauſe, 
we muſt take a retroſpective view of things. 
The common language, with regard to aſtro- 
nomy, is one perpetual oppoſition to truth. 
The planets are ſaid to perform their revolutions 
on the equator, that the ſun, like them, daily 
revolves: round the earth from eaſt to welt; 
white the planets, by another motion oppoſite to 
the ſun, turn ſlowly from welt to eaſt ; that the 
. planets 
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planets are ſtationary and retrogade. Nothing 
of which is true; it is known that the cauſe f 
all. theſe. phænomena is the motion of the eartb. 
But we continue to expreſs ourſelves as if the 
earth was immoveable, and the common lan- 
guage is retained, as the language of truth would 
be too contradictory to our eyes, and to the 
copfant prejudices, ſtill more deceptive than 
12ht. . > #4 be 8 
. aſtronomers never ſpeak in a manner leſs 
1 to nd than —_ in —— 6 
nacks, they ſay, un enters the ſpring in ſuch 
a degree of 8 3 nous begins on the fign of 
Cancer; and autumn with Libra, Theſe 1 | 
have long had new places in the heavens re | 
tively to our ſeaſons; and therefore, it is high 
time to alter the way of ſpeaking, and one day 
we muſt: for, in reality, our ſpring begins when 
the ſun, riſes. with Taurus, our ſummer with 
Leo, our autumn with Scorpio, our winter with 
Aquarius; or to ſpeak more accurately, our 
ſeaſons begin when the earth, in its annual 
courſe, is in the ſigns oppoſite to thoſe which 
riſe with the ſun. ; al | 
Hipparchus was the firſt among the Greeks, 
who perceived the ſun not to riſe at the begin- 
ing of ſpring in the ſame ſigns as formerly; 
this aftronomer lived about ſixty years before our 
common æra. The lateneſs of ſuch a diſcovery, 
which ought tc have been made much ſooner, 
proves the Greeks. were no proficients in aſtro- 
nomy. Tt is thought (but it is only one author 
in the ſecond century who ſays fo) that at the 
tine of the expedition of the. Argonauts, 
LIE | Chiron, 
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Chiron, the aſtronomer, fixed the beginning of 
ſpring, i. e. the point where the ecliptic of the 
earth cut the equator, in the fifteenth degree 
of Aries. It is a certain fact, that above five 
hundred years after, Meton and Euctemon ob- 
ſerved, the ſun at the beginning of ſummer, to 
enter the eighth degree of Cancer, and con- 
ſequently the vernal equinox was no longer in 
the fifteenth degree of Aries, the ſun had ad- 
vanced ſeven degrees eaſtward. fince the Argo- 
nautic expedition. On theſe obſervations of 
Meton and Euctemon, made five hundred years 
after that expedition, and a year before the 
Peloponneſian war, Newton has in part founded 
his ſyſtem for the amendment of chronology; 
and concerning which I cannot forbear ſub- 
mitting my ſcruples to the judgment of the 
leamedt f N m eee 

Had Meton and EuQtemon' found ſuch a pal- 
pable difference, as ſeven degrees, between the 
ſun's place in Chiron's and their time, I think, 
they muſt haye diſcovered this preceſſion of the 
equinoxes, and the period refulting from it. A 
ſimple rule of three would have done it; it was 
only ſaying ; If the ſun advances about feven 
degrees in a little above five hundred years, in 
how many years will he fimſh the whole circle? 
There was the period ready found. Vet no- 
thing of it was known till Hipparchus's time; 
which ſilence induces me to ſuſpect, that Chiron 
is ſaid to have known more of it than he really 
did; and that it was not till afterwards, that 
he was thought to have fixed the vernal equinox 
at the fifteenth degree of Aries, It was ima 

29 | gained 
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goes: he had done it, becauſe he ſhould have 
ne it. Ptolemy does not ſay a word of it in- 
his Almageſtus; and this conſideration ap- 
pears in my opinion to affect Newton's chro- 


It was not from Chiron's obſervations, but 
by thoſe of Ariſtillus and Meton, compared with- 
his own, that Hipparchus began to have ſome 
ſuſpicion of a new viciflitude in the courſe of 
the ſun. Ptolemy, about two hundred years 
after Hipparchus, aſcertained the fact, though in 
a eonfuſed manner. This revolution was thought 
to be à degree in a hundred years; and it is 
from this falſe calculation, that the great year 
of the world was made to- conſiſt of thirty · ſix 
thouſand years; whereas this motion is truly 
but a degree, or- thereabouts, in ſeventy- 
two years; and according to the moſt received 
computations, the period is only twenty-five 

thouſand, nine hundred and twenty years. The 
| Greeks, who were not acquainted with the an- 
tient Aſiatic ſyſtem, revived by Copernicus, 
had no thought of this period's having any re- 
lation to the earth. They imagined a chime- 
rical primum mobile, by: which all the ſtars, the 
Planets, and the ſun, were, in twenty- four 
hours, carried round the earth; then a eryſtaline 
beaven, which, in thirty-ſix thouſand years, 
flowly turned from weft to eaſt, and which, T. 
know not how, made the ſtars to move in a 
retrograde order, contrary to their primum mo- 
bile; all the other planets, and the ſun itſelf,- 
performed their annual revolution, each in its 
cryſtaline heaven; and this was called * 
* P Yo 
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by. At length, in the laſt century, it came to 
us oa, that this preceſſion of the equinoxes, 


this long period, proceeded wholly from a mo- 
tion of the earth, whoſe tor from year to 
r, cuts the ecliptic in difte rent points, as ſhall 
— now explained. 
But before I prove the tand 9 in the 
cauſe of it, may I farther be allowed ener 
what might be the reaſon of this period? 

. . Whatever preſumption there may be in de- 
termining the creator's: reaſons, yet to ſay that 
we have gueſſed the utility of the other motions 
of our globe, is at leaſt conſidered as de e 

If from year to year, in es vw 4 
travels at leaſt about a hundred ninety-eig 
millions of leagues round the ſun, it — 2 1 
courſe we owe the ſeaſons. If it turns on its own 
axis in twenty-four bours, the diſtribution of 
days and nights is probably one of the creator's 
ends in this rotation. There appears to me 
another neceſſary reaſon of this daily motion, 
Which is, that, without this revolution on itſelf, 


the earth would have no centrifugal» force, all 


its parts being compreſſed towards the center, 
by the centripetal force, would become an un- 
ſurmountable adheſive. maſs, the conſequence of 
which muſt be total fterility. - _ 


In a word, we raſhly conceive the uſefulneſs 


and benefit of all-the-motions of the earth; but 
for this motion of the pole in twenty-five thou 
ſand nine hundred and twenty years, it has no 
evident utility, By this motion, our preſent 
polar ſtar, will, one day, be no longer ſuch, 
- it is proved not * have been ever there; 
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the-equinoxes,' and the ſolſtices alter; the ſun, 
whatever all the almanacks ſay, is no. longer in 
Aries at our; fpring-equinox; it is in Taurus, 
and in proceſs of time will be in Aquarius: 
And what of all this? No new ſeaſons, no new 
diſtribution | of — and light are produced by 
this 2 3: every thing in nature continues 
the fame: ebene then this period of twenty- 
five thoufand nine hundred: and twenty years, 
ſa long, and at the ee in. crete i 
ueleſs?: | 

- In all the compo; machines we ate ac- 
quainted with, there is ever ſome effect, not of 
tale]f producing the benefit derived from the ma- 
chine, but is a neceflary-confequence of its eon- 
ſiruction;.. for inftance, in a water-mill, a great 
deal of the water falling on the floats is ſcatter- 
ed, on all ſides, by the motion of. the wheel; 
this water is of no uſe to the machine, but is 
an indiſpenſable effect of the wheel's motion. 
The noiſe of a hammer hath nothing in com- 
mon with the body faſhioned on the anvil by the 
hammer, yet the vibration of the anvil} muſt 
neceffarity accompany. that action. The vapour 
exhaling from a boiling liquor, neceflarily comes 
from it, without contributing in the leaſt to the 
uſe we make of that liquor: and he who be- 
lieves theſe effects to be neceſſary, though often 
of no ſenſible utility, forms a true judgment of 

If we may for a moment compare the works 
of God with thoſe of our defective art, it may 
be ſaid, that in this immenſe machine, he has 
ſo diſpoſed or arranged things, that many o_ 
— 2 follow 
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follow indiſpenſably, though without being ok 
any advantage to us. This ſeems to be entire- 
ly the caſe of this period of twenty-five thous 
ſand nine hundred and twenty years: it is a ne- 
ceſſary effect of the ſun and moon. 
In order to form a clear idea of this periodi- 
cal motion of twenty-five thouſand nine hundred 
and twenty years, we are firſt to imagine the 
earth (fig. 41.) carried annually round the fun 
on its axis, A B, parallel to itſelf. This axis 
moving from weſt to eaſt, ſeems always directed 
towards the pole-ſtar ; the earth in the mid-way 

of its annual courſe, that is, if the reader pleaſes, 
from ſpring to autumn, has travelled about 
98,000,000 of leagues; a ſpace, which, how+ 
ever large, is nothing when compared to the 
extreme diſtance of this ſtar, which it would al- 
ways equally behold, if the axis of the earth 
was always in the ſame direction, A B, as you 
now ſee it. But this axis does not always keep 
this poſition ; and after a great number of 
ears, this axis, imagined in the line of the 
ecliptic, will be no longer in the ſituation A B. 
It no longer obſerves its motion of paralleliſm ; 
is no longer directed towards this polar ſtar. 
This different direction is hardly any thing with 
regard to the immenſe extent of the heavens, but 
is very conſiderable with regard to the motion of 
our pole. | IF 22, | 
Imagine, therefore, this little globe of the 
earth performing its very little revolution of 
about 198,000,000 of leagues, which is no 
more than a point in the immenſity of the ſtarry 
expanſe ; its pole, which anfwers to this polar 
ſtar at P (fig. 42.) will, at the end of ſeventy- 
two years, be removed a degree. In fix _ 
| n 
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wards the ftar 1“; and after about thirteen” 


five thouſand nine hundred nn or thereabouts, 
we ſhall have the ſame po 
Aſter giving a figure of this revolution of our 


is certain that this elevation of the land, D E, 
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E, without the terreſtrial pole, P, changing its 
fituation, and moving from P to Z; but this 
pole cannot move from P to , without the 
earth's equator anſwering to another part of the 
heavens than that to which it anſwered before. 
Thus, at the end of the ſeventy- two years, the 
points of the equinoxes and ſolſtices anſwer ta 
a different degree in the heavens. Thus, in 
the time of Hipparchus, the equinox happened 
when the ſun. appeared in the. farſt point of 
Aries, that is, in fact, when the earth was en- 
tering Libra, the oppoſite ſign to Arięs; and 
this equinox happens in our days, when the 
ſun ſms 7 bg in er dale den m. 1. the 
earth is in Scorpio, the oppoſite ſign ta Tau- 
rus, Thus 1 conſtellations have chai 
their. place; Taurus is where. Aries was, and 
Gemini occupies the place of Taurus. 
" This. gravitation, which is the ſole cauſe of 
the revolution in twenty-five thouſand nine hun- 
dred and twenty years in our globe, is alſo the 
cauſe of the lunar revolution of nineteen years, 


called the lunar cycle, and of the revolution of 


the moon's apſides in nine years. The very 
ſame thing preciſely happens to the moon, in its 


rotation round, our earth, with regard to this 


elevation of our globe towards the equator. 80 
that the moon may be conſidered as if it were 
an elevation or ring belonging to the earth; in 
the ſame manner, this eminence of the equator 
may be conſidered as a ring of ſeveral moons. 
It is eahly perceived that the ſun muſt have 
a: greater ſhare than the moon in that motion- 
ef the earth, which cauſes the preceſſion of the 
equinoxes. 
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equinoxes. The action of the fun, in the pre- 
fent caſe, is to that of che moon, exactly as 
that of the moon is to that of. che! ſun- m-the 
tides... e Nec rns 16431 pI # 037% 
The render doubtleſs eppichongs, that fince 
the waters rife at the equator, the ſun and moon 
acting on that equator muſt act more forcibly 
on the tides. The ſun contributes to this mo- 
tion of the preceſſion of the equinoxes nearly 
as three, and the moon as one. On the con- 
trary, in the tides; the ſun 5s. only as one, 
and the moon as three. An Amazing calculation 
—— for our age, and perfectly conformable 
to the laws of gravitation, Which all nature 
— 22 to demonſtrate. ee neee 
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Or THE e AND REFLUX. - 8 0 
PRANOMRENON IS A NRHCESSAR NY n | 
PR or 'GRAVITATION. | 


The ing Portices cannot be the Cauſe of. the 
: Tides, Proved. rene. wo only evident 
"O_o A the Tides. x 
F the vortices of ſubtile matter ever had an 
air of veriſimilitude to recommend them, it 

is with regard to the flux and reflux of the 

ocean. If the waters ſink under the tropics, 
when they riſe towards the poles, it is, ſay 
ſome, becauſe the air preſſes on the water under 
the tropics. But why ſhould the preſſure of 
the air be greater there than elſewhere? It is 
from its being preſſed itſelf; it is becauſe the 
courſe of the ſubtile matter is contracted by the 
paſſage of the moon. What increaſed this ve- 

Tiſimilitude was, that the tides are higher at the 

mew and full moons than in the quarters; and, 

laſtly, that the return of the tides to each me- 

Tidian, very nearly followed the return of the 

moon to each meridian. But what appears ſo 

very likely is, in reality, quite impoſſihle. It 
has been already ſhewn, that there can be no 
ſuch ne as theſe vortices of ſubtile matter; 


but 


; # 
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but were they real, they could not in the leaſt 
cauſe the flux and reflux. | 
1. Suppoſing ſuch a vortex. of ſubtile matter, 
all the lines would equally paſs towards the cen- 
ter of our globe. Thus the moon, if at any 
time prefling, muſt. preſs equally in her quarters 
and full; therefore there would be no ſuch thing 
- 7% a realon equally ſtrong, no y car- 
ried along by a fluid, can — fluid more 
than an equal volume of the ſame fluid; a body 
in equilibre in water, is equal to a ſimilar vo- 
Yume of water. If a hundred entire feet of 
water more be put into a fſh-pond, or a hun- 
dred fiſh ſwimming on the ſurface, each equal 
to a cubic foot; or, put only one ſingle alm, 
with ninety- nine feet of water more, the effect 
will be. abſolutely the ſame; in either of theſe 
caſes, the bed of the fiſh-pond will ſuſtain an 
equal weight. Thus, whether there was one, 
or an hundred moons over our ſeas, it would be 
abſolutely the ſame in the imaginary ſyſtem of 
vortices and a plenum. Neither of theſe moons 
are to be conſidered otherwiſe than as an equal 
umn of fluid matter. nt art e 
3. The. flux happens in:the circumference of 
the ocean, under the ſame meridian, and in 
oppoſite points, in the · ſame time. The ſea (fig. 
44.) ſinks at the ſame time at A and B. , Now, 
granting that the moon could preſs the torrent 
of ſubtile matter on the ocean, A, the waters 
would then riſe at. B inſtead of ſinking: for 
gravitation towards the center is, in this ſyſtem, 
the effect of the pretended ſubtile matter. Now 
this imaginary fluid, by preſſing the waters 5 
| . 
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the ocean at A, muſt raiſe them where its preſ- 
ſure is leſs; and where can the preſſure be leſs 
than at B? What is meant by ſaying that B 
alſo ſinks by a rebound? For when has it been 
known, that by preſſing any body whatever on 
one ſide, the oppoſite ſide has been pierced ? 
Take a bladder pretty well filled with air, will 
there be a cavity on one fide by making a ca- 
vity on the other? Will it not, on the contra- 
ry riſe or ſwell in the point oppoſite to that 
where the preſſure is made? 8 
4. Did this chimerical preſſure obtain, would 
not the compreſſed air between the tropics cauſe 
the mercury in the barometer, between the tropics, 
to riſe ? But, on the contrary, the mercury is 
always ſomething lower in the torrid zone than 
towards the poles. Thus what at firſt appeared 
ſo very ſpecious, when brought to the teſt ap- 
pears an impoſſibility. i eee, 
Gravitation, that principle ſo acknowledged, 
fo demonſtrated ; that force ſo inherent in all 
bodies, here ſhews itſelf in the moſt conſpicu- 
.ous manner, as the evident cauſe of the tides. 
This is very eaſily underſtood. The earth turns 
on its axis, the ſurrounding waters turn with it. 
The great circle of every ſpheroid revolving on 
its axis, is that which bis moſt motion; the 
centrifugal force increaſes in proportion, to the 
magnitude of this circle. This circle, A, (fig. 
46 feels more centrifugal force than the circles 
B. It is therefore, by this centrifugal force, 
that the ſea riſes towards the equator ; and not 
only the waters, but even the lands near the 
£quator, are alſo neceſſarily raiſed. 


This 
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© *Fhis centrifugal force would carry away all 
the parts of the earth and ſea, did not its anta- 
goniſt, the centripetal force, draw them towards 
the center of the earth. Now every ſea between 
the tropics and the poles, having leſs centrifugal 
force, and deſcribing a much ſmaller circle, is 
more affected by the centripetal force; it gra- 
vitates more towards the earth; it preſſes that 
motion which extends towards the equator, and 
by this preſſure contributes ſomething to the 
elevation of the ſea under the line. Such is the 
ſtate of the ocean, only from the combination 
of the central forces. Now what muſt follow 
from the attraction of the moon and the ſun ? 
This conſtant elevation of the waters between 
the tropics muſt ſtill increaſe, if this elevation 
happens to be oppoſite to ſome globe which at- 
tracts it. Now the region between the tropics of our 
earth is always under the ſun and moon; there - 
fore the elevation of the ſun and moon muſt 
have ſome effect on the tropics. | | 
1. If the ſun and moon act on the waters in 
thefe regions, this action muſt be greater at the 
time when the moon is moſt oppoſite to the 
ſun; that is, in oppoſition, and in conjunction, 
at the full and new moon than at the quarters ; 
for in the quarters, being more oblique to the 
ſun, it muſt act on one ſide, when the ſun ads 
on the other; their actions muſt be oppoſite 
one muſt diminiſh the other; accordingly at the 
ſyzygies the tides are higher than at the quarters. 
2. The moon, when new, being on the ſame 
ſide with the ſun, muſt act the more powerfully 
on the earth, as it attracts it merely. in the ſame 
direction as it is drawn by the ſun. The tides 


then, 
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every thing elſe being equal, muſt be ſomething 


ſtronger in the conjunction than in the oppo- 
ſition; and ſo it is found 5157 


. 


3. The higheſt tides of the year muſt fall out 
at the equinoxes, and they muſt be higher at 


the new moon than at the full. Draw a line 
from the ſun paſſing near the moon L (figure 46) 


and reaching to the equator of the earth. The 


equater AQ, is attracted by theſe globes almoſt 


in the ſame line. The waters muſt riſe more 
than at any other time; and as they can only 


riſe gradually, their greateſt elevation is not 


directly at the moment of the equinox, but a 


day or two after, in DZ. | 


4. If by theſe laws the tides of the new moon 
at the equinox are the higeſt in the year, the 
tides in the quarters after the equinox muſt be 
the loweſt in the year; for the ſun is yet, 


very nearly over the equator; but the moon 


at that time is, as you ſee, very far from it. 
For the moon L (figure 47) will in eight days 
be at R. The ocean therefore is in the ſame: 
caſe as a weight drawn by two powers, acting 
once perpendiculatly on it, but now aQing only 
obliquely. Theſe two powers have no longer the 


ſame ſorce; theſun no longer gives to the moon 


the power he added when the moon, earth and 


ſun were almoſt in the ſame perpendicular. 


5. By the ſame laws the tides muſt be ſtrong- 
er immediately before the vernal equinox than 
after; and, on the contrary, ſtronger after the 


autumnal equinox than before. For if the ac- 
tion of the ſun at the equinoxes, add to the 
action of the moon; the ſun muſt add the more 
action in porportion as we ſhall be nearer that 
luminary. Now we are nearer the ſun be- 
fore the 21ſt of March, when he enters the 
equinox, than after: and, on he contrary, we 


are” 
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tte nearer the ſun after the 21ſt of September 
than before. Therefore the higheſt tides, one 
year with another, ſhould happen before the 
vernal and after the autumnal equinox, as ex- 

perience confirms, pals ; 

After proving that the fun conſpires with the 
moon in elevating the ſea, let us enquire into 
the quantity of this concurence. Newton and 
others have calculated the mean elevation in 
in the middle of the ocean at twelve feet: the 
ſun raiſes it three and a quarter, and the moon 
eight and three quarters. 
Further, theſe tides of the ocean ſeem, like 
the preceſſion of the equinoxes ; and the twenty 
five thouſand nine hundred years period of the 
earth, a neceſſary effect of the laws of gravia- 
tion, without our being able to aſſign any final 
cauſe; ſor to ſay with ſo many writers, that 
God has given us tides for the convenience of 
our trade, is forgetting that it is little more than 
two hundred and fifty years ſince men traded 
acroſs the ocean; it is alſo a bold affirmation 
to ſay that the flux and reflux are an 81 
to harbours; and even were it true, that the 
tides of the ocean are ſerviceable to commerce, 
are we to ſay, that God appointed them for 
that intention? How many ages have 
land and ſea ſubſiſted before navigation 
became ſubſervient to our new wants; 
What, ſaid an ingenious philoſopher, becauſe 
at the end of a prodigious number of years, the 
invention of ſpectacles was compleated, ſhall we 
ſay that Gad made our noſes to wear ſpeRacles ? 
The ſame authors likewiſe aſſure us, that the 
flux and reflux are appointed by God to prevent 
the ſea from ſtagnating and, its conſequence, cor- 
ruption; they again forget that theMediterranean 
does not ſtagnate, tho? it has no tides. When we 

thus pretend to aſſign the reaſons for every thin 
God has made, we fall into the ſtrangeſt 


Errors 
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errors. They who are guided by calcu- 
lation, weight, and meaſure, often deceivethem- 
ſelves; what then muſt they do who only gueſs ? 

We ſhall not here carry our reſearches on gra- 
vitation any farther. When the author publiſhed” 
them in 1736, this doctrine was yet quite new 


in France; it is no longer ſo, and we muſt act ac- 


cording to the times; the more men are become 
knowing, the leſs ſhould be writte. 
C 
CON CLUSI O. N.. 
L'a us conclude with a recapitulation of 
t 


all we have ſaid in this work. 1. That 


ere is an active power imprefling on all bodies 
a tendency towards one another. 2. That rela- 
tively to the celeſtial globes, this power acts in 

an inverſe proportion to the ſquares of the diſ- 
tances from the center of motion, and in direct 
proportion to the meſſes: this power is called 
attraction with regard to the center and gravity, 
with regard to bodies, gravitating towards the 
center. | PEAS: | 

3. That this ſame power cauſes moving bo- 
dies to deſcend on our earth in a tendency to- 
wards the center. | 


4. That the ſame cauſe acts between light and 


bodies, as we have obſerved, tho' in what pro- 
portion is unknown. 

- As to the cauſe of this power, ſo fruitleſs 
ſought both by Newton and all his followers, 


what can we do better than tranſlate what that 


great man ſays in his laſt page of his principles ; 
in expreſſions that ſnew him equally a ſublime 
philoſopher and a profound geometrician ; “ hith- 
« erto we have explained the phænomena of the 
« heavens and our fea by the power of gravity ; 
«© but have not yet aſſigned the caule of this 

* power. This is certain, that it muſt proceed 
| | from 
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«from a cauſe that penetrates to the very cen- 
ters of the ſun and planets, without ſuffering. 
< the leaſt mention of its force; that operates, 

not according to the quantities of the ſurfarces 
of the particles upon which it acts, as mecha- 
% nical cauſes do, but according to the quantity 
„of the ſolid matter they eontain; and propa- 
<« gates its virtue on all. ſides to immenſe, diſ- 
© tances, increaſing always in the duplicate pro- 
4 portion of the diſtances,” &. This is — 
very clearly, and very ſtrongly, that attraction 

is a principle not Rolhakess, And ſome lines 

after he adds I frame no hypotheſis, hypotheſes 
„non fingo; for whatever is not deduced from 

e phænomena, is to be called an hypotheſis ; and; 
<« hypotheſis whether metaphyſical or phy ſical, 
«© whether of occult cauſes or mechanical, have 
<<. no. place in experimental philoſophy.” 1 do 
not ſay, that this principle of gravitation is in 
the only inſtrument of nature; there are probably 

many other ſecrets we have not yet diſcovered, 
which conſpire with gravitation in ſupporting. 
the order of the univerſe. Gravitation, for in-- 
ſtance, does not account for the revolution of 
planets on their own axes, nor for the determi- 

nation of their orbs in one direction rather than. 
another, nor for the ſurprizing effects of elaſtici- 

ty, electricity, and magnetiſm, A time perhaps 
may come, when by the increaſe of experiments, 
ſome other hidden principles may be diſcovered. 
Every thing informs us that matter has many 
more . properties than we are acquainted with. 

We are yet only on the brink of an immenſe 

ocean; how many things remain to be diſcover- 
ed | But how many things alſo be beyond the. 
ſphere of our capacities | 


The END of VOL, XXVI. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


SEC F: 4 


? HO could have pretended to ſay in the 
W ear 1700, that a magnificent and po- 
lite court would be formed at the ex- 
tremity of the Gulph of Finland? that the inha- 
bitants of Solikamy Caſan, and the banks of the 
Wolga and Saick, would be ranked amongſt our 
beft diſciplined troops, and gain victories in Ger- 
many, after defeating the Swedes and the Turks 
that an empire of two thouſand leagues in length, 
almoſt unknown to us before, ſhould in the ſpace 
of fifty years become a well-governed ſtate, and 
extend its influence to all the European courts ? 
and that in 1759, the moſt zealous patron of 
learning in Europe, ſhould be a Ruſſian? Any 
one who had ſaid this, would have paſted for the 
moſt chimerical mortal upon earth. PETER the 
GREAT, therefore, who ſingly planned and 
executed this amazing and altogether unfore- 
ſeen revolution, is, perhaps, of all princes, 
the one whoſe deeds are moſt worthy of being 
tranſmitted to poſterity. 


The court of Peterſbourg has furniſhed the | 
hiſtorian, charged with compiling this work, 


with all the authentic documents. It is ſaid in 
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the body of this hiſtory, that theſe memoirs are 
depoſited in the public library of Geneva, a well- 
known and frequented city, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the author lives; but as the 
whole of the inſtructions and journal of Peter 
the Great have not yet been communicated to 
him, he has thought proper to keep theſe re- 
cords at his own houſe; where the curious may - 
have a ſight of them, with as much eaſe as from 
the library-keepers at Geneva, and the whole 
ſhall be depoſited there as ſoon as the ſecond vo- 
lume is finiſhed. | 

The public have already ſeveral pretended 
hiſtories of Peter the Great, - moſt of them com- 
piled from news-papers. That which was pub- 
liſhed at Amſterdam, in four volumes, under 
the name of the Boyard Neſteſuranoy, is one of 
thoſe impoſitions of the preſs, which are become 
too common amonegſt us. Of this kind are the 
memoirs of Spain, under the name of Don Juan 
de Colmenar, and the hiſtory of Lewis XIV. 
compiled by La Motte, the jeſuit, from pretended 
papers of a miniſter of ſtate, and aſcribed to La 
Martiniere. Such alſo are the hiſtories of the 
emperor Charles VI. of prince Eugene, and 
many others. | "oP 

In this manner has the noble art of printin 
been made to ſerve the purpoſes of the vileſt 
traffic. A Dutch bookſeller orders a book to be 
wrote, juſt as a manufacturer gives direCtions for 
weaving of a piece of clath ; and unhappily there 
are authors to be found, whoſe neceſſities oblige 
them to ſell their labours to theſe dealers, like 
workmen, for hire; hence ariſe theſe infipid 
panegyrics, and defamatory libels, with _ 

5 
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the public is over- run, and is one of the moſt 

ſhameful vices of the age. | 
Never did hiſtory ſtand more in need of au- 
thentic vouchers, than at this time, when ſo in- 
famous a traffic is made of falſnood. The au- 
thor who now offers to the public, The Hiſtory 
of the RussIAN EMPIRE nder PETER the 
IREAT, is the ſame who thirty years ago wrote 
the hiſtory of Charles XII. from the papers of 
ſeveral eminent perſons in public ſtations, who 


had lived with that monarch for a conſiderable 


time. The preſent hiſtory is a confirmation of, 
and ſupplement to the former. 

And here the author thinks himſelf obliged, 
out of reſpect to the public, and a regard to 
truth, to ſet to view an undeniable teſtimony of 


the degree of credit due to the hiſtory of 


Charles XII. | Y 
Not long ſince, the king of Poland and duke 
of Lorrain ordered that work to be read over a 
ſecond time to him at Commercy, when he wag 
ſtruck with the truth of a multitude of facts, to 
which he himſelf had been eye-witneſs, and ſo 
incenſed at the boldneſs with which certain li- 
bellers and journaliſts had controverted their au- 
thenticity, that he reſolved to enforce, by the 


authority of his own teſtimony, the credit due 


to the hiſtorian; and as it was not pioper for 
him to write himſelf, he ordered one of the great 


_ officers of his houſhold, to draw up the following 


inſtrument, * in form of a certificate. 


Finding himſelf under a neceſſity of printing this certificate, 
the author has only taken the liberty of ſparing the reader ſome 
expreſſions which appeared too favourable, being fully ſenfible 
that he owes them wholly to the indulgence and goodneſs of 
the prince; and for that reaſon, has confined himſelf to ſuch 
parts of it only as give teſtimony in favour of the truth. 
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L i 
Nous Lieutenant General des armees du 
Roi, Grand Marechal des Logis de ſa Ma- 
jeſte Polonaiſe, & Commandant en Toulois, 
les deux Barois, Cc. certifions que ſa Ma- 
jeſte Polonaiſe, apres avoir entendu la lecture 
de Vhiſtoire de CHARLES XII. ecrite par 
Monſieur De V.. . . I4derniére édition de 
Geneve) apres avoir loue le ſtile .. . . de 
cette hiſtoire, & avoir admire ces tiaits.. +. 
qui caraQeriſent tous les ouvrages de cet il- 
luſtre auteur, nous a fait Thonneur de nous 
dire qu'il etait pret a donner un certificat à 
Monſieur De V.. .., pour conſtater l'ex- 
acte verite des faits contenus dans cette hiſ- 
toire, Ce Prince a ajoutẽ que Monſieur De 
V. . . n'a oublie, ni deplace aucun fait, 
aucune circonſtance intereflante, que tout eſt 
vrai, que tout eſt en ſon ordre dans cette hiſ- 
toire: qu'il a parſe fur la Pologne, & fur 
tous les EvEnemens qui y ſont arrives, &c. 
comme s'il en eũt ẽtẽ tẽ moin oculaice. Cer- 


tifions de plus, que ce Prince nous a ordonne 


d'ecrire ſur le champ a Monſieur DeV..... 
pour lui rendre compte de ce que nous venions 
d'entendre, & l'aſſurer de ſon eſtime & de 
ſon amitié. 

Le vif interet que nous prenons à la gloire 
de Monſieur De V... . . & celui que tout 
honnéte- homme doit avoir pour ce qui con- 
ſtate la verite des faits dans les hiſtoires con- 
temporaires, nous a preſſè de demander au 
Roi de Pologne la permiſſion d' envoyer à 
Monſieur De V... un certificat en forme 
de tout ce que ſa Majeſté nous avait fait 
Ihonneur de nous dire. Le Roi de Pologne, 
non ſeulement y a conſenti, mais meme nous 


% « 2 


LE. | 
£*a ordonne de envoyer, avec priere a Mon- 
4% fjeur De V.. . . d'en faire uſage toutes les 
& fois qu'il le jugera à propos, ſoit en le com- 
© muniquant, ſoit en le faifant imprimer, &c. 

« Fait a Commerey ce 11. Juillet 1759. 


4 Le Comte DE TrEsAN,.” 


Tranſlation of the above Inſtrument. 


« We lieutenant-general of the king's ar- 
© mies, grand-marſhal of the houſhold to his 


« Poliſh majeſty, and commandant of Toul, of 


«© the Two Bars, Sc. do hereby certify, that his 
« {aid Poliſh majefty, on hearing read to him 
te the hiſtory of Charles XII. written by Mr. 
« de V {the laſt Geneva edition) not 
c only recommended the flile .. ... of that 
© hiſtory, and expreſſed his admiration of the 
*« ſtrokes . . . which characteriſe all the wri- 
« tings of that celebrated author; but has more- 
*< over done us the honour of ſignifying to us, 
<< that he was ready to grant a certificate to Mr. 
„% de V , for the better aſcertaining the ex- 
«© at truth of the facts contained in that hiſ- 


@ tory. His majeſty, at the ſame time, adding, 


that Mr. de V-—— has neither omitted nor 


& miſplaced any one fact, or intereſting circum- 


« ſtance ; that the whole is agreeable to truth, 
and every event difpoſed in its proper order; 
and that he has ſpoken of every thing relating 
© to Poland, and the events which happened 
there, &c, as if he had been an eye-witneſs, 
We moreover certify, that his majeſty or- 
dered us to write immediately to Mr. de 
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44 V, to acquaint him with what we had 
« heard, and to aſſure him of his majeſty's 
c friendſhip and eſteem. 

« The great regard we have for Mr. de 
« V 's reputation, and that concern which 
„ every honeſt man ought to have, for what- 
c ever ſerves to eftabliſh the truth of facts in 
© hiſtories of our own times, has induced us to 
«© aſk permiſſion of his Poliſh majeſty, to tranſ- 
c mit to Mr. de V——, a formal certificate of 
« whatever his majeſty had been pleaſed to im- 
<«« part to us. To which his majeſty was not 
only pleaſed readily to conſent, but even gave 
« his expreſs orders for us to ſend it, with his 
« defire that Mr. de V—— would, on all oc- 
% caſions, make ſuch uſe of it as he ſhould 
judge proper, either by communicating it, 
„ having it printed, &c.” 

6 Done at Commercy, this 11th day of 

July, 1759. 


« The Count DE TRESSAN.“ 


When this inſtrument was ſent to the au- 
thor, it gave him a ſurpriſe, ſo much the more 
agreeable, as it came from a prince who was as 
well acquainted with the ſeveral tranſactions, as 
Charles XII. himſelf; and is, beſides, ſo well 
known to all Europe for his regard to truth, 
and his humanity and benevolence. 

There are a great number of teſtimonies, no 
le's authentic, relating to the hiſtory of the age 
of Lewis XIV. a work of equal truth and im- 
portance, that breathes a ſpirit of patriotiſm, but 
without ſuffering that ſpirit to injure truth, 
to exaggerate the good, or to diſguiſe * 
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evil; a work compoſed without any views of in- 
tereſt, without hope and without fear, by a 
perſon, whoſe ſituation in life places him above 
the neceſſity of flattering any one. | 

There are very few authorities quoted in the 
age of Lewis XIV. as the events of the firſt 
years being known to every one, wanted only to 
be placed in their proper light ; and as to thofe 
of later date, the author ſpeaks of them as an 
eye-witneſs. On the contrary, in the hiſtory of 
the Ruſſian empire, he always quotes his 
vouchers, the principal of which is Peter the 
Great himſelf. 
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We have not been at the pains, in this hiſtory 
of Peter the Great, to make any idle reſearches 
into the origin of moſt of the nations, of which 
the immenſe empire of Ruſſia is compoſed, from 
Kamtſhatka to the Baltic ſea. It is a ſtrange 
undertaking to go about, to prove by authentic 
pieces, that the Huns removed, in former times, 
from the north of China into Siberia; and that 
the Chineſe themſelves are an Egyptian colony. 

I know that ſome philoſophers of great reputa- 
tion have imagined they ſaw a conformity be- 

_ tween theſe people, in ſome particulars ; but 
their ſurmiſes have been made a bad uſe of, by 
ſome who have attempted to convert their con- 
jectures into certainty. | 

Thus, for inſtance, they now pretend to 
prove, that the Egyptians were the anceſtors of 
the Chineſe. An ancient writer has told us, 
that the Egyptian king Seſoſtris went as far as 
the river Ganges; now, if he went as far as 
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the Ganges, he might have gone to China, 
which is at a great diſtance from the Ganges,_ 
therefore he did go thither; but China, at that 
time, was not peopled, therefore it is clear that 
Seſoſtris peopled China. The Egyptians uſed. 
lighted tapers at their feſtivals, the Chineſe uſed 
lanthorns ; it cannot, therefore, be doubted, 
that the Chineſe are an Egyptian colony. Fur- 
thermore, the Egyptians have a great river, ſo 
have the Chineſe alſo : Laſtly, it is evident, that 
the firſt kings of China, bore the ſame names as. 
the ancient kings of Egypt ; for in the name of 
the family of Ju, we may trace characters, 
which, diſpoſed after another manner, form the 
word Menues. Therefore, it is inconteſtable, 
that the emperor I took his name from dznes, 


king of Eeypt 3 and the emperor Ki is plainly 
- king Atoés, 


y changing X into A, and i into 
Foes. | 

But if a learned man of Tobolſki or Pekin 
was to read fome of our books, he might de- 
monſtrate ſtill more clearly, that the French are 
deſcended from the Trojans. He might prove 
it in the following manner, and aftoniſh his 
countrymen by his profound reſearches. The 
moſt ancient writings, he might ſay, and thoſe 
in moſt eſteem in that little country of the Weſt, 
called France, are romances : theſe were written 
in a pure language, derived from the antient Ro- 
mans, who were famous for never advancing a 
falſhood. Now upwards of twenty of theſe au- 
thentic books, affirm, that Francis, the founder 
of the monarchy of the Franks, was fon to 
Hector. The name of Hector has ever ſince 
been preferyed by this nation; and even in the 


[ix] 
preſent century, one of their greateſt generals 
was called Hector de Villars. | 

The neighbouring nations (he would continue) 
ate ſo unanimous in acknowledging this truth, 
that Arioſto, one of the moſt learned of the Ita- 
lians, owns in his Orlando, that Charlemagne's 
knights fought for Hector's helmet. Laſtly, there 
is one proof which admits of no reply; namely, 
that the ancient Franks, to perpetuate the memory 
of the Trojans, their anceſtors, built a new city 
called Troye, in the province of Champagne ; Ep 
and theſe modern Trojans have always retained ſo {| 4 0 Ons 
ſtrong an averſion to their enemies, the Greeks, þ 
that there is not at preſent four perſons in the 
whole province- of Champagne, who will learn 
their language : nay, they would 'never admit 
any jeſuits amongſt them, probably becauſe they 
had heard it ſaid, that ſome of that body uſed 
formerly to explain Homer in their public 
ſchools. '- | 
It is certain, that ſuch arguments might pro- 
duce a great effect at Tobolſki or Pekin; but 
then again, another learned man might overturn 
. this fine hypotheſis, by proving that the Pati- 
ſians are deſcended. from the Greeks : for, he 
m'ght ſay, the firſt preſident of one of the courts 
of judicature of Paris, was named Achille du 
Harlai. Achille is evidently derived from the 
Greek Achilles, and Harlai from Ariſtos, by 
changing ies into lai. The elyſian fields 
(champs eliſees which ſtill exiſt near one cf the 
gates of the city, and mount Olympus, which is 
Mill to be ſeen in the neighbourhood of Me- 
, are manuments, againſt which the mo 
obſtinate incredulity cannot hold out. Further- 
mote, all the Athenian cuſtoms are preſerved at 
e 1 Paris; 
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Paris; the citizens paſs ſentence there upon 
tragedies and comedies, with as much levity as 
the Athenians did ; they crown the generals 
of their armies on the public theatres, as was 
done at Athens; and laſtly, marſhal Saxe re- 
ceived publickly, from the hands of an actreſs, 
a crown, which could not be given to him in 
the cathedral. The Pariſians have academies, 
derived from thoſe, of Athens, as likewiſe eccle- 
fiaſtic canons, a liturgy, pariſhes, and dioceſes, 
all Greek inventions, and the terms themſelves 
all taken from the Greek Janguage ; nay, the 
very diſtempers of theſe people have their ap- 
_ pellations from the Greek, wiz. apoplexy, 
phthific, peripneumony, cachexy, diſſentery, jea- 
louſy, &c. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that this opinion 
would weigh conſiderably againſt the authority 
of the learned perſonage, who had juſt demon- 
ftrated, that we were a Trojan colony ; and 
both theſe opinions might be again contradicted 
by other profound antiquarians, ſome of whom 
might prove that we are Egyptians, and that 
the worſhip of Iſis was eſtabliſhed at the village 
of Iſis, on the road from Paris to Verſailles ; 
while others again might demonſtrate, that we 
are of Arabian extraction, as witneſs the words 
almanac, alembic, algebra, admiral. The Chi- 
neſe and Siberian literati would be greatly puz- 
zled to decide the queſtion ; and, after all, 
would very likely leave us juſt what we are. 
It ſeems, then, that we muſt till remain in 
uncertainty, concerning the origin of all na- 
tions. It is the ſame with reſpect to a whole 
people, as with particular families. Several 


German barons pretend to be A ina, 
| | 1 irect 
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direct line, from Arminius; in like manner as 
a pedigree was compoſed for Mahomet, by 
which his origin was derived immediately from 
Abraham and Hagar. EN 

In like manner, the family of the ancient 
czars of Muſcovy, was faid to come from Bela, 
king of Hungary ; this Bela from Attila, Attila 
from Turch, the father of the Huns ; and this 
Turck was the ſon of Japhet. His brother RA,, 
founded the empire, of Ruſſia, and another 
brother, named Cameri, founded a ſtate to- 
wards the river Wolga. | 

All theſe ſons of Japhet were, as every one 
knows, the grandſons of Noah, whoſe three 
ſons made what haſte they could to procure 
themſelves ſettlements, at the diſtance of a thou- 
ſand leagues from each other, left they ſhould 
be of any aſſiſtance to each other; and, in all 
probability, by lying with their ſiſters, became 
the fathers of millions of inhabitants, in the 
ſpace of a very few years. | 

A number of grave writers have traced theſe 
deſcents, with much the ſame exactneſs and ſa- 
gacity as they diſcovered the manner in which 
the Japoneſe peopled Peru. Hiſtory has for a 
long time been written in this taſte ; a taſte to 
which preſident de Thou, and Rapin- Thoytas, 
ſeem to have been abſolute ſtrangers. 
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If we are to be upon our guard againſt thoſe 
hiſtorians, who go back to the tower of Babel, 
and to the deluge, we ought to be no leſs ſparing 
of our credit to thoſe who enter into a minute 
detail of modern hiſtory, penctrate into all the 
f 8 B 6 ſecrets 
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1 
fecrets of cabinets; and are fo unfortunately mi- 
nute, as to give an exact relation of every bat- 
tle, when even the generals themſelves would 
have found great difficulty in doing it. 

Since the beginning of the laſt century, there 
have been near two hundred capital battles fought 
in Europe, moſt of them more bloody than 
thoſe of Arbella and Pharſalia; but as very few 
of theſe actions produced any great conſe- 
quences, they are loſt to poſterity. Were 
there but one book in the world, children would 
know every line of it by heart, and be able to 
tell every ſyllable: in like manner, had there 
been but one battle, the name of each ſoldier 
would be known, and his pedigree handed down 
to future ages; but in ſuch a long, and almoſt 
continued ſucceſſion of bloody wars among 
chriſtian princes, the antient intereſts are all 
changed, and give way to new ones ; the bat- 


tles fought twenty years ago, are effaced by 


thoſe of the preſent time; as at Paris, the 
news of yeſterday is forgotten in that of to- 
day; and this, in its turn, will be Toft in that 
of to-morrow: and almoſt every event is 

lunged by another into perpetual oblivion. 

his is a reffection which cannot be dwelt upon 
too much; it ſerves to comfort us under the 
misfortunes we ſaffer, and to ſhew us the no- 
thingneſs of all human affairs. Nought then 
remains in hiſtory, worthy of fixing the atten- 
tion of mankind, but thoſe ſtriking revolutions 
which have wrought a change in the manners 
and laws of great ſtates ; and upon this prinei- 
plc the hiſtory of Peter the Great is worthy of 

eing known. R 
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If we have dwelt ſomewhat too long upon 
the particulars of certain battles and ſieges, 
which.reſemble others of the ſame nature, we 
crave. pardon of the philoſophic reader; and 
have no other. excuſe ro offer, but that theſe 
little facts, being connected with great ones, 
muſt neceſſarily make a part of the whole. 

We have refuted Norberg in ſome paſſages, 
which appeared to us the moſt important; but 
have left him quietly to enjoy his miſtakes 
where they are of no conſequence. 
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SECT. IV 


This hiſtory of Peter the Great is written as 
conciſe, and at the ſame time as copious, as poſ- 
ſible. There are hiſtories of ſmall provinces, 
little towns, and even of convents of monks, 
that take up ſeveral volumes in folio. The me- 
moirs of a certain abbot, who retired for ſome 
years into Spain, where he ſcarce did any thing 
worth notice, employ ſeven volumes; whereas 
one has been found ſufficient for the life of Alex- 
ander the Great. | 

Perhaps there may ſtil] be ſome of thoſe over- 
grown children, who had rather read the fabu- 
tous ſtories of Ofiris, Bacchus, Hercules, and 
Theſeus, conſecrated by antiquity, than the 
true hiſtory of a modern prince; either becauſe 
the antique names of Oſiris and Hereules found 
more agreeable in their ears than-that of Peter ; 
or that the overthrowing of giants and lions, is 
more pleaſing to a weak imagination, than the 
hiſtory of uſeful laws and noble enterpriſes: and 
yet we muſt acknowledge, that the defeat of the 
giant of Epidaurum, and of the robber Sinnis, 
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Lx. 
and the combat with Crommion's ſow, are not 
equal to the exploits of the conqueror of Charles 
XII. the founder of Peterſburg, and the legi- 

ſlator of a moſt potent empire. 
It is true, the ancients taught us how to think 
juſtly, and it would be very extraordinary to 
prefer Anacbarſis, the Scythian; merely for his 
antiquity, to the modern Scythian, who has ci- 
vilized ſo many people. We ſee no reaſon why 
the law-giver of Ruſſia ſhould give way either 
to Lycurgus or Solon. Are the laws of the lat- 
ter, which recommend the love of boys to the 
citizens of Athens, and forbid it to the ſlaves, 
or thoſe of the former, which ordered young 
women to box naked in the public market- 
place, tobe preferred to the laws of him who ci- 
vilized the people of both ſexes in bis dominion, 
and made them fit for ſociety ? who formed a 
military diſcipline hy ſea and land. and who 
opened a free paſſage for the arts and ſciences 
into his native country ? £ 
This hiſtory contains the tranſaQions of his 
public life, which were uſeful ; and not thoſe of 
his private life, of which we have but few parti- 
culars, and thoſe ſufficiently known. It is not 
for a ſtranger to diſcloſe the ſecrets of his ca- 
binet, his bed, or his table. Were any perſon 
capable of furniſhing ſuch anecdotes, it muſt 
have been prince Menzikoff, or general Shere- 
metow, who were long the companions of his 
moſt retired hours, but they have not done it; 
and whatever comes to us, only from the autho- 
rity of publick rumour, does not deſerve belief. 
Men of ſenſe had rather behold a great man, 
labouring for five and twenty years, for the wel- 
fare of a vaſt empire, than be informed, from 
| vague 


[ xv ] 
vague and idle accounts, of the foibles which 
this great prince might have in common with 
the meaneſt of his ſubjects. ; 

e | 

In what relates only to ſtile, criticiſm, or the 
private reputation of an author, it is better to let 
the herd of petty pamphleteers ſnarl on unno- 
ticed, ſince it would be making ourſelves as r1- 
diculous as them, to loſe time in aniwering, or 
even in reading their productions; but when 
important facts are concerned, truth muſt ſome- 
times ſtoop to confound the falſities of theſe deſ- 
picable wretches; their infamy ſhould no more 
hinder her from clearing herſelf, than the vile- 
neſs of a criminal, among the dregs of the peo- 
ple, ſhould Rop the courſe of juſtice againft him. 
It was this two-fold reaſon, then, that obliged us 
to ſilence that impudent ignoramus, - who cor- 
rupted the age of Lewis XIV. by notes, as abſurd 
as they were malicious; in which he brutally in- 
ſults a branch of the houſe of France, the whole 
houſe of Auſtria. and above an hundred other 
illuſtrious families in Europe; to whoſe very an- 
tichambers he is as much 2 ſtranger, as to the 
facts which he has thus inſolently falſified. 

The eaſe with which a writer may impoſe 
upon the public, and ſpread abroad the moſt 
flagrant calumnies, is unhappily one of the 
greateſt inconveniencies attending the noble art 
of printing. | | | 
Lie Vaſſor, a prieſt of the oratory, and La 
Motte, a jeſuit; the one a beggar in England, 
and the other in Holland; both of them wrote 


hiſtory: for bread. The former choſe Lewis 
| XIII. 
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[ xvi j Wo 
XIII. of France for the object of his ſatire, and 
the latter Lewis XIV. The character of apo- 
ſtates * was by no means likely to ſecure them 
a greater degree of credit with the public ; ne- 
vertheleſs, it is pleaſant to fee with what confi- 
dence they both declare themſelves the depoſita- 
ries of truth, inceſſantly repeating this maxim, 
„ That an hiſtorian ſhould boldly declare the 
& -whole truth.” They ſhould have added like- 
wiſe, that he muſt, in the firſt place, be ac- 


quainted with it himſelf. 


Their own maxim is their fulleſt condemna- 
tion; but even this maxim calls for a ſtrict ex- 
amination, as it is become the-excuſe of all ſa- 
tyriſts. | 

All truths of public utility and importance 


ought, doubtleſs, to be revealed; but if there 


ſhould be any malicious anecdote relating to a 
prince; if in his domeſtic concerns he may, like 
a number of private perſons, have given too 
much way to ſome human frailties, known, 
perhaps, only to one or two confidents; who 
has authorized you to reveal to the public, what 
theſe confidents ought not to have diſcloſed to 
any one? I will grant that you might yourſelf 
have diſcovered this ſecret : but why ſhould you 
tear aſunder the veil with which every man has 
a right to cover the receſſes of his own houſe ? 


| What is your reaſon for making the ſcandal 


public? You will ſay, to indulge the curioſity of 
mankind, to pleaſe their malice, and to ſell my 
book, which otherwiſe, perhaps, would not be 


* Both Le Vaſſor and La Motte changed their religion, and 
omibraced the Protefiant ſaith, vpon their retiring to Holland. 


read. 


K 
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read. Tou are then only a defamer, a libeller, 
and a broacher of calumnies, but not an hiſtorian. 

If this foible of a man, in public life; if this 
private vice, which you ſo induſtriouſly endea- 
vour to drag to light, has had any influence on - 
public affairs; if it has occaſioned the loſs of a. 
battle, has hurt the revenue of a ftate, or made- 
the ſubject unhappy, then you ougat to mention 
it. It is your duty to diſcover the minute and 
hidden cauſe which produced ſuch great events'; 
but otherwiſe you ſhould be ſilent. | 


% 


« Let no truth be concealed,” is a maxim 


that may admit of ſome exceptions ; but this. 
one will admit of none, 4+ Acquaint poſterity 


% with nothing but what is worthy of poſterity,” 


"ACT. 


Beſides the falſity in facts, there is alſo a fal- 
ſity in drawing characters. The phrenzy of 
loading hiſtory with theſe portraits began firſt in 
France with the writing of romances, and the 
famous Clelia brought the madneſs into faſhion. 


In the infancy of good taſte, Sarrazin wrote his 


hiſtory of the conſpiracy of Walſtein, who was 
never concerned in any plot ; and, in drawing 
the character of this general, whom he never - 
ſaw, he has given a tranſlation of almoſt all that 
Salluſt ſays of Catiline, whom that hiſtorian knew 


ſo well. This is writing hiſtory in an ingenious . 


manner ; but he who makes too great a parade 


of his wit, only ſucceeds in ſhewing it; which 


is a matter of very little conſequence, 
Cardinal de Retz might with. propriety give 

the characters of the principal perſonages of his 

time, all of whom he well knew, and who had 


all 
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( xviti } 
all been either his friends or his enemies, It is 
true, he has not drawn them in the manner that 


Maimbourg has done thoſe of the princes of paſt 


times in his romantic hiſtories. But was the 
Cardinal a faithful painter? Has he not ſuf- 
fered paſſion, and a fondneſs for novelty, to miſ- 
guide bis pencil? Ought he, for example, to 
have expreſſed himſelf in this manner of Queen 
Anne, mother to Lewis XIV.? „She had 
< that ſort of wit which was juſt neceflary to 
„ keep her from appearing a fool in the eyes of 
„ thoſe who did not know her. She had more 
6 harſhneſs than pride, more pride than true 
«« preatneſs of ſoul, more outſide than reality, 
“ more regard to money than liberality, more li- 
„ berality than ſelfiſhneſs, more ſelfiſhneſs than 
& diſintereſtedneſs, more attachraent than paſ- 
« fion, more inſenſibility than cruelty, more 


<< ſuperſtition than real piety, more obſtinacy 


than firmneſs, and more incapacity than of 
all the reſt.” | 


It muſt be owned, that this obſcurity of ex- 


preſſion, this cluſter of antitheſes and compari- 
ſons, and this burleſque way of drawing cha- 
racters, ſo unworthy of hiſtory, is not very like- 


ly t6 pleaſe thoſe of a good underſtanding. The 
lovers of truth will queſtion the fidelity of the 
portrait when they compare it with the conduct 


'of the Queen ; and virtuous minds will be as 
much diſguſted with the ill-nature and con- 


tempt, which the hiſtorian diſplays in ſpeaking 
of a princeis, who loaded him with favours, as 
incenſed to fee an archbiſhop ftirring up a civil 


-war, merely, as he himſelf acknowledges, for 


the pleaſure of doing it. 
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If we are to ſufpe& the fidelity of theſe por- 
traits, drawn by thoſe who had ſuch opportu- 
nities of painting to the life, how can we credit 
the bare aſſertion of an hiſtorian, who affects to 
dive into the heart of a prince, that, perhaps, 
lived fix hundred leagues diſtant from him? In 
this caſe, he ought to deſcribe him by his aœ- 
tions, and leave it to thoſe who have long at- 
tended his perſon, to tell the reſt. SH 

Harangues or ſet ſpeeches are another ſpecies 
of oratorial falſhood, in which hiſtorians for- 
merly indulged themſelves. They made their 
heroes ſay, what was poſſible for them to have 
ſaid. A liberty of this kind might, indeed, be 
taken with a perſonage of remoter times, but 
at preſent theſe fictions are no longer tolerated ; 
nay, we expect much more; for was a writer, 
at preſent, to put into the mouth of a prince a 
ſpeech which he never made, we ſhould conſider 
fuch author no longer as an hiſtorian, but a rhe- 
torician. 

A third ſpecies of falſhood, and the moſt 
groſs of all, tho' it has been long the moſt ſe- 
ducing, is that of the marvellous. This pre- 
vails in all the ancient hiftories, without ex- 
cepting one. | 

Some predictions are ſtill to be met with in 
the hiſtory of Charles XII. by Norberg: but we 
find none in any of hiſtorians of the preſent age. 
Omens, prodigies, and apparitions, are now ſent 
back to the regions of fable. Hiſtory ſtood in 

need of being enlightened by philoſophy. _ 
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ENTRODUCTTION: 


T the beginning of the preſent century, the- 
vulgar knew no other hero in the north 
than Charles XII. of Sweden. His perſonal va- 
Tour, which was rather that of a private ſoldier ' 
than a great king, the luſtre of his victories, . 
and even of his misfortunes, made an impreſ- 
lion on thoſe who are eaffly ſtruck with great 
events, but are not ſo clear-fighted in regard to 
more ſlow and uſeful labours. It was even 
much doubted at that time by foreign nations, 
whether Czar Peter I. would be able to go thro” 
with his great undertakings ; yet they have not 
only continued, but been improved, eſpecially 
under the empreſs Elizabeth, his daughter. 
This empire is at preſent reckoned in the num- 
ber of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates ; and Peter is 
ranked amongſt the greateſt law-givers: though 
his undertakings did not ſtand in need of ſuc- 
ceſs in the eyes of wile men, yet his rucceſs has 
erpetuated his glory. We now think that- 
harles XII. deſerved to be the firſt general un- 
der Peter the Great: the one has left only ruins 
behind him; the other has been a founder of 
his empire in every ſenſe. I ventured to paſs. 
much the ſame judgment about thirty years ago, - 
when I was writing the hiſtory of Charles XII. 
The memoirs J have been ſince furniſhed with 
from the court of Ruſſia, afford me the means of 
making this empire known, whole people are of 
ſuch antiquity, while their laws, manners, and 
arts, are all of a new creation. | 
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Deſcription of Russ rA. 


H E empire of Ruſſia is the largeſt in 
the whole globe, extending from weſt 
to eaſt upwards of two thouſand com- 
mon leagues of France *, and about eight hun- 
dred in its greateſt breadth; from north to ſouth. 
It borders upon Poland and the Frozen Sea, and 
-joins to Sweden and China. Its length from the 
iſland of Dago, in the weſlernmoſt part of Li- 
vonia, to its moſt eaſtern limits, takes in near 
170 degrees, ſo that when. it is noon in the weſ- 
tern parts of the empire, it is nearly midnight 
in the eaſtern. Its breadth from north to ſouth 
is 3600 wenſts, which make 850 of our common 
French leagues. 88 
The limits of this country were ſo littlo 


known in the laſt century, chat, in 1689, when it 
* A French league contains three Engliſh miles, 


was 


2 Deſcription of the 


it was reported, that the Chineſe and the Ruſ- 
ſians were at war, and that in order to terminate 
their differences, the emperor Cam- hi on the 
one hand, and the Czars Ivan (or John) and 
Peter on the other, had ſent their miniſters to 
meet an embaſſy within three hundred leagues 
of Pekin, on the frontiers of the two empires. 
This account was at firſt treated as a fiction. 

The country now comprehended under the 


name of Ruſſia, or the Ruſſias, is of a greater 


extent than all the reſt of Europe, or than ever 
the Roman empire was, or that of Darius ſub- 
dued by Alexander; for it contains upwards of 
1,100,000 ſquare leagues. Neither the Roman“ 
empire, nor that of Alexander, contained more 
than 550,000 each ; and there is not a kingdom 


in Europe the twelfth part ſo extenſive as the 


Roman empire; but to make Ruſſia as populous, 


as plentiful, and as well ſtored with towns as 


our ſouthern countries, would require whole 
ages, and a race of monarchs ſuch as Peter 

the Great. Ri | | 
The Engliſh ambaſſador who reſided at Pe- 
terſburgh in 1733, and who had been at Ma- 
drid, ſays, in his manuſcript relation, that in 
Spain, which is the leaſt populous ſtate in Eu- 
rope, there may be reckoned 40 perſons to every 
ſquare mile, and in Ruſſia not above five. We 
ſhall ſee in the ſecond chapter, whether this 
miniſter was miſtaken. Marſhal Vauban, the 
greateſt of engineers, and the beſt of citizens, 
computes, that, in France, every ſquare mile 
contains 200 inhabitants. Thet: calculations 
are never very exact, but they ſerve to ſhew the 

amazing diſproportion in the population of two 
different countries. | | 
I ſhall 


RUs s TAN EMPIRE. 2 


I ſhall obſerve here, that from Peterſburgh to 
Pekin, there is hardl/ one mountain to be met with 
in the route which the caravans might take thro' 
independant Tartary, and that from Peterſburgh 
to the north of France, by the road of Dantzick, 
Hambourg, and Amſterdam, there is not even 
a hill of any eminence to be ſeen. This obſer- 
vation leaves room to doubt of the truth of that 
theory, which makes the mountains to have 
been formed by the rolling of the waves of the 
ſea, and ſuppoſes all that is at preſent dry land, 
to have been for a long time covered with wa- 
ter: but how comes it to paſs, that the waves, 
which, according to the ſuppoſition, formed the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, and Mount Taurus, did not 
likewiſe form ſome eminence or hill from Nor- 
mandy to China, which is a winding ſpace of 
above 3000 leagues? Geography thus conſider- 
ed, may furniſh lights to natural philoſophy, or 
at leaſt give room for rational doubts. | 
Formerly we called Ruſſia by the name of 
Muſcovy, from the city of Moſcow, the capital 
of that empire, and the reſidence of the grand 
dukes : but at preſent the ancient name of Ruflia 
prevails. „ 
It is not my buſineſs in this place to enquire, 
why the countries from Smolenſko, to the other 
ſide of Moſcow, were called White Ruſſia, or 
why Hubner gives it the name of Black, nor for 
what reaſon the government of X;ow ſhould be 
named Red Ruſſia. 
It is very likely that Madies the Scythian, 
who made an irruption into Afia, near ſeven 
hundred years before our vulgar æra, might 
have carried his arms into theſe regions, as Gen- 
zis-Kan and Tamerlane did afterwards, and as 
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Deſcription of the 


4 | 
2 others had done long before Madizs. 


very part of antiquity is not deſerving of our 
enquiries; tha: of the Chineſe, the Indians, 


the Per fians, and the Egyptians, is aſcertained 


from illuftrious and intereſting monuments; 
but theſe monuments ſuppoſe. others of a far 


more ancient date, ſince it required many ages 


to teach men the art of tranſmitting their 
thoughts by permanent ſigns, and no leſs time 
was required to fotm a regular language; and 
yet we have no ſuch monuments, even in this 


polite part of Europe. The art of writing was 


a long time unknown to all the north: the pa- 
triarch Conſtantine, who wrote the hiſtory of 
Kiow in the Ruſhan language, acknowledges, 
that the uſe of writing was not known in theſe 
countries in the fafth century. WR Cs 

Let others examine whether the Huns, the 
Slavi, and the Tartars, formerly led their wan- 
dering and famiſh'd*tribes towards the ſource of 
the Boriſthenes &; my deſign is to ſhew what 
Car Peter created, and not to engage in an uſe- 
leſs attempt, to clear up the chaos of antiquity. 


We ſhould always keep in mind, that no family 


upon earth knows its firſt founder and conſe- 
quently, that no nation know its firſt otigin. 

I uſe the name of Rufſfians to deſignate the 
inhabitants of this great empire. That of Roxo- 
lanians, which was formerly given them, would 
indeed be more ſonorous, but we ſhould con- 
form to the cuſtom of the language in which 


* The Boriſthenes or Dnieper is one of the large} rivers 
in Exrope; it riſes in theWalchonſkei Foreſt, runs thro' Lithu · 
ania, the country of the Zoporag Coſſacks and that of the 
Nagaifch Tartars, and falls into the Black ſea near Oczakow, 


> 


It as 13 cataraOts withio-a (all diſtance. 


we 


RUDS TAN EMHTIARx. 6 
we wre. News-papers and other memoirs have 
For ſome time uſed the word Ruſſians; but as 
this name comes too near to that of Pruſſians, 
1 ſhall abide by that of Ruſs, which almoſt all 
our writers have given them. Beſides it appeared 
to me, that the moſt extenſive people on the 
earth ought to be known by fome appellation 
that may diſtinguiſh them abſolutely from all 
other nations “. SLA 
And here it will be neceflary for the reader 
to have recourſe to the annexed map, in order 
to form aclear idea of this empire, which is at 
ipreſent divided into fixteen large governments, 
'that will one day be ſubdivided, when the nor- 
thern- and eaſtern countries come to be more 
Inhabited. * | | 
Theſe ſixteen governments, which contain 
Yeveral immenſe provinces, are the following. 


LIVONIA. 


The neareſt province to our part of the world 
is that of "Livonia, one of the moſt fruitful in 
the whole north. In the 12th century the inha- 
bitants were Pagans ; at this time certain mer- 
'chants of Bremen and Lubeck traded to this 
country, and a body of religious cruſaders, call- 
ed Port- glaives, (or ſword bearers) who were af- 
terwards incorporated in the Teutonic order, 
made themſelves maſters of this province in the 
thirteenth century, at the time when 'the fury of 
the cruſades armed the Chriſtians againſt every 


® The reader will eafily perceive, that the whale of this para- 

raph relates only to the French lanzuage, for in Engliſh. we 

make no ſuch diftinions in the name of theſe people, hut al- 
ways call them Rvſſians; 2 | 3 
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one who was not of their religion. Albert, 
margrave of Brandenbourg, grand maſter of theſe 
religious conquerors, made himſelf ſovereign of 
Livonia and of Brandenbourg- Pruſſia, about the 
year 1514. From that time, the Ruſſians and 
oles began to diſpute for the poſſeſſion of this 
province. Soon afterwards it was- invaded by 
the Swedes, and for a long while continued to 
be ravaged by theſe ſeveral powers, Guſtavus 
Adolphus having conquered it, it was then ced- 
ed to the Swedes in 1660, by the famous treaty 
of Oliva; and, at length, Czar Peter wreſted 
it from theſe latter, as will be ſeen in the courſe 
of this hiſtory. CNET IE IT IATY | 
Courland, which joins to Livonia, is ſtill in 
vaſſalage to Poland, tho' it depends greatly upon 
Ruſſia. Theſe are the weſtern limits of this 
empire in Chriſtendom. | x 


Of the governments of REvEl, PETERSBOURG, 
and WyBOURG. 


More northward is the government of Revel 
and Eſthonia. Revel was built by the Danes in 
the 13th century. The Swedes were in poſſeſ- 
ſion of this province, from the time that country 
put itſelf under the protection of that crown in 
1561. This is another of the conqueſts of Pe- 
ter the Gree. De r 

On the borders of Eſthonia lies the gulph of 
Finland. To the eaſtward of this ſea, and at 
the junction of the Neva with the lake Lado- 
ga*, is fituated Peterſbourg, the moſt mo- 


* A collection of water lying between the gulph of Finland 
and lake Onega : it is the Jargeſt, and ſaid to contain a greater 
number of fiſh than any other in Europe. ; 5 

ry dern 
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dern and beſt built city in the whole empire, 

founded by Czar Peter, in ſpite of all;the united 

obſtacles which oppoſed, its foundation. "S'® 
This city is ſituated on the bay of Kronſtat, in 


the midſt of g rivers, by which its different quar- 


ters are divided. In the centre of this city is almoſt 
an impregnable fortreſs, built on an iſland, formed 
by the main- ſtream of the river Neva; ſeven ca- 
nals are cut from the rivers, and waſh. the walls. 
of one of the royal palaces of the admiralty, of 
the dock-yard for the gallies, and of ſeveral 
buildings of manufactories. Thirty-five large 
churches contribute to adorn the city; amorg 
which five are allotted for foreigners of. the Ro- 
man Catholic, Calvipiſt, bo by DRE religi-, 
ons: theſe are as ſo many temples raiſed to 
toleration, and examples to other nations. 
There are five palaces ; the old one, called the 
ſummer- palace, ſituated on the river Neva, has 
a very large and beautiful ſtone baluſtrade, which 
runs all along the river ſide. The new ſummer. 
palace near the triumphal gate, is one of the 
fineſt pieces of architecture in 1 The 
admiralty buildings, the ſchool for cadets, the 
imperial college, the academy of ſciences, the 
exchange, and the merchants ware-houſes, are 
all magnificent ſtructures, and monuments of 
taſte and public utility. The town-houſe, the 
public diſpenſary, where all the veſſels are of 


porcelain, the court magazines, the foundery, 


the arſenal, the bridges, the markets, the ſquares, 
the barracks for the horſe and foot guards, con- 
tribute at once to the embelliſhment and ſafety 
of the city, which is ſaid to contain at preſent 
400,000 fouls: In the environs of the city are 


ſeyeral villas or country-ſeats, which ſurpriſe all 
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* Deſcription of the 

travellers by their magnificence. There is one 
in particular which has water-works ſuperior to 
thoſe of Verſailles. There was nothing of all 
this in 1702, the whole being then an impaſſable 
moraſs. Peterſbourg is conſidered as the capital 
of Ingria, a ſmall province ſubdued by Peter 1. 


Wyburg, another of his conqueſts, and that 


part of Finland which was loſt, and ceded by 
the Swedes in 1742, makes another govern- 
ment, | 


ARCHANGEL. 


Higher up, proceeding towards the north, is 
the province of Archangel, a country entirely 
new to the ſouthern nations of Europe. It took 
its name from St. Michael the. Archangel, under 
whoſe patronage it was put long after the Ruſ- 
ſians had embraced chriſtianity, which did not 
happen till the beginning of the 11th century, 
and they were not known to the other nations 
of Europe till the middle of the 16th. The 
Engliſh, in 1533, endeavouring to find out a 
north-eaſt patlage to the Eaſt Indies, Chan- 
cellor, captain of one of the ſhips fitted out for 
this expedition, diſcovered the port of Archange! 
in the White Sea; at that time it was a delert 

lace, having only one convent, and a little 


church, dedicated to St. Michael the Arch- 


angel. | 
The Engliſſi ſailing up the river Dwina *, 
arrived at the midland part of the country, and 


* We muſt not confound this river with another of the ſame 
name that runs thro' Lithuania in Poland, and dividing Live- 
aia and Courland, falls into the Baltic at Dunamuader-fort de · 
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| Russ IAN EMPIRE. 80 
at length at Moſcow. Here they eaſily made 
themſelves maſters of the trade of Ruſſia, which 
was removed from the city of Novogorod, where 
it was carried on by land to this ſea - port, which 
is inacceſſible indeed during ſeven months in the 
year; but, nevertheleſs, this trade proved more 
deneficial to the empire, than the fairs of No- 
vogorod, that had fallen to decay in conſequence 
of the wars with Sweden. The Englifh obtain- 
ed the privilege of trading thither without pay 
ing any duties; a manner of trading which is 
apparently the moſt beneficial to all nations. 
The Dutch ſoon came in for a ſhare of the trade 
of Archangel, then unknown to other nations. 
Long before this time, the Genoeſe and Ve- 
netians had-eftabliſhed a trade with the Ruſſians 
by the mouth of the Tanais-or Don“, where 
they had built à town. called Tana. This 
branch of the Italian commerce was deſtroyed 
dy the ravages of Tamerlane, in that part of 
the world: but that of Archangel continued, 
with great advantages both to the Engliſh and 
Dutch, till the time that Peter the Great opened- 
a paſſage into his dominions by the Baltic ſea. 
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To the weſt of Archangel, and within its go- 
vernment, lies Ruſſian Lapland, the third part 
of this country, the other two belonging to Swe= 
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* This was by the ancients reckoned among the moft f- 
mous 1ivers in the world, and the boundary between Aſia 2nd 
Europe. It iſſues from St. Jchn's Jake, not far from Tula, 
and after a long courſe, divides itſelf into three arma, and fallt 
into the ſea below à ph. | 
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10 Deſcription of the 


den and Denmark. This is a very large tract, 


occupying about eight degrees of longitude, and 
extending in latitude from one polar circle to 
the north cape . The natives of this country 
were confuſedly known to the ancients, under 
the name of Troglodytes and northern pigmies; 
appellations ſuitable enough to men, who, for 
the moſt part, are not above four feet and an half 
bigh, and dwell in caverns; they are juſt the 
ſame people they were at that time. They are 
of a tawny complexion, tho? the other people of 
the north are white, and for the moſt part very 
low in ſtature; tho' their neighbours, and the 
people of Iceland, under the polar circle, are 
tall: they ſeem made for their mountainous 
country, being nimble, ſquat, and robuſt ; their 
fkins are hard, the better to reſiſt the cold, their 
thighs and legs are ſlender, their feet ſmall, to 
enable them to run more nimbly amongſt the 
rocks; with which their province is covered; 
they are paſſionately ford of their own country, 
which none but themſelves can be pleaſed with, 
and are able to live no where elſe. Some have 
affirmed, upon the credit of Olaus, that theſe 
people were originally natives of Finland, 
and that they removed into Lapland, where 
they diminiſhed in ſtature: but why might they 
not as wel have made choice of lands leſs nor- 
therly, where the conveniencies of life were to 
be had in greater plenty? How comes it that 
they differ ſo totally from their pretended anceſ- 
ſtors in features, figure, and complexion? Me- 
thinks we might, with as great reaſon, ſuppoſe 
that the graſs which grows in Lapland, is pro- 

® A promontory- of the Idand of M aggero in the north of 
Norway, and is the moſt nortkera peint in Europe. 4 4 | 

| uce 


Russ IAN EMPIRE. 11 
iced froni that of Denmark, and that the fiſhes 
peculiar to their lakes, came from thoſe of Swe- 
den. It is moſt likely that the Laplanders are 
like their animals, the produce of their own 
country, and that nature has made the one for 
the other. ee OV COTS "Re et 
- Thoſe who inhabit the frontiers of Finland, 
have adopted ſome of the expreſſions of their 
neighbours, as happens to every people: but 
when'two nations give to. things of common 
uſe, to objects which are continually before their 
eyes, names abſolutely different, it affords a 
ſtrong preſumption, that one of them is not a 
colony from the other. The Finlanders call a 
bear Karu, the Laplanders Muriet: the ſun in 
the Finniſh language is called Auringa, in the 
Lapland tongue Beve. Here is not the leaſt 
analogy. The inhabitants of Finland, and Swe- 
diſh Lapland, formerly worſhipped an idol whom 
they called Tumalac, and fince the reign of Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, ta whom they are indebted for 
the appellation of Lutherans, they call Jeſus 
Chriſt the ſon of Iumalac. The Muſcovite or 
Ruſſian Laplanders, are at preſent thought to be 
of the Greek church ; but thoſe who wander 
about the mountains of the north cape, are ſa- 
tisfied with adoring one God under certain rude 
forms, as has been the antient cuſtom of all the 
nations called Nomades, 'or wandering nations. 
This race of people, who are inconſiderable 


in numbers, have but very few ideas, and are 


hapsy in not having more, which would only 
occaſion them to. have new wants which they 
could not ſatisfy: at preſent they live contented, 
and free from diſeaſes, notwithſtanding the ex- 
ceſſive coldneſs of their climate; they drink no- 
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1 _- Deſcriptivn af the- 
thing hut water, and attain to.2 great age. The- 
cuftom imputed to them of entreating firangers. 
to lie with their wives and daughters, which. 
they eſteem as an honour done to them, proba- 
bly aroſe from a notion of the ſuperiority of 
ſtrangers, and a defire of amending, by their 
means, the defects of; their own race. This 
was a Cuſtom eſtabliſhed amongſt the virtuous. 
Lacedemonians. A huſband would entreat as a 
favour, of a camely young man, to give him 
handſome children, whom he might adopt. 
Jealouſy, and the laws, prevent the reſt of man- 
kind-from giving their wives up to the embraces. 
of another; but the Laplanders have few or no 
Jaws, and are, in all probability, ſtrangers 10. 


MOS c O w. 


Aſcending the river Dwina from North to 
South, we travel up the country till we come 
to Moſcow, the capital of the empire. This 
city. was long the centre of the Ruſſian domi- 
nicns, hefore they were extended on the fide of: 
China and Perſia, | Fx 

Moſcow lying in 55 degrees and an half, 
north latitude, in a warmer climate, and more 
fruitful ſoil than that of Peterſbourg, is ſituated. 
in the midſt of a large and delightful plain on 
the river Mofkwa, and two leſſet tivers, which. 
with the former loſe themſelves in the Occa, 
and afterwards help to ſwell the ſtream of the 
Wolga. This city, in the 13th century, was. 
only a collection of huts, inhabited by a ſet of 
miſerable wretches, oppreſſed by the deſcendants. 
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The Kremlin, or antient palace of the great 
dukes, was not built till the 14th century; of 
ſuch modern date are cities in this part of the 
world. This palace was built by Italian ar- 
chitects, as were ſeveral churches in the Gothic 
taſte, which then prevailed throughout all Eu- 
rope. There are two built by the famous Ariſ- 
totle, of Bologna, who flowiſhed in the 15th 
century; but the private houſes were no better 
than wooden huts. 

The firſt writer who brought us acquainted 
with Moſcow, was Olearius; who, in 1633, 
went thither as the companion of an embatly 
from the duke ef Holſtein, A native of Hol- 
ftein muſt naturally be ſtruck with wonder at 
the immenſe extent of the city of Moſcow, with 


its five quarters, eſpecially the magnificent one 
n to the czars, and with the Aſiatic 


ſplendor which then reigned at that court. 
There was nothing equal to it in Germany at 
that time, nor any city by far ſs extenſive or 
well peopled?. | 


On the contrary; the Earl of Carliſte, who 


was Ambaſſador from Charles II. to the czar 
Alexis, in 1633, complains in his relation, that 
he could not meet with any one convenience of 
life in Moſcow ;' no inns on the road, nor re- 
freſhments of any kind. One judged as a 
German, the other as an Engliſhman, and both 
by compariſon. The Engliſhman was ſhocked 
to ſee moſt of the Boyards, or Muſcovite no- 
blemen, ſleep upon boards or benches, with 
only the ſkins of animals under them; but this 
was the ancient practice of all nations. The 
houſes, which were almoſt all built of wood, 
had ſcarcely any furniture ; few or none of their 
| | C „tables 
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tables were covered with cloth; there was no 
pavement in the ſtreets; nothing agreeable; 
nothing convenient; very few artificers, and 
thoſe, few extremely awkward, and employed 
only in works of abſolute neceſſity. Theſe 
people might have paſſed for Spartans, had 
they been ſober. N 
But on. public days, the court diſplays all the 
ſplendour. of a Perſian monarch. The earl 
fays, he could fee nothing but gold and precious 
ſtones, on the robes of the czar and his cour- 
tiers. Theſe dreſſes were not manufactured in 
the country; and yet it is evident, that the 
people might be rendered induſtrious long be- 
fore that time. In the reign of the czar Boris 
Godonow, the largeſt bell was caſt at Moſcow, 
in Europe; and in the Patriarchal church, there 
were ſeveral ornaments in ſilver, worked in a 
very curious manner. Theſe pieces of work- 
manſhip, which were made under the direction 
of Germans and Italians, were only tranſient 
efforts. It is daily induſtry, and the continual 
exerciſe of a great number of arts, that makes 
a nation flouriſhing. Poland, and the neigh- 
Þourtng nations, were at that time very little 
ſuperior to the Ruſſians. The handicraſt trades 
were not in greater perfection in the north of 
Germany, nor were the polite arts much better 
known, than in the middle of the 17th cen- 
W 1 | 
Tho' the city of Moſcow, at that time, had 
neither the magnificence nor arts of our great 
Cities in Europe, yet its circumference of twenty 
miles; the part called the Chineſe town, where 
all the rarities of China are exhibited; the ſpa- 
cious quarter of the Kremlin, where ſtood the 
2450 a » palace' 
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palace of the czars; the gilded domes, the lofty 
and conſpicuous turrets; and laſtly, the prodi- 
gious number of its inhabitants, amounting to 
near 500,000. All this together, rendered 
Moſcow one of the moſt conſiderable cities in 
the world. 

Theodore, or Fœdor, eldeſt brother to Peter 
the Great, began to improve Moſcow. He or- 
dered ſeveral large houſes to be built of ſtone, 
tho” without any regular architecture. He en- 
couraged the principal perſons of his court to 
build, advancing them ſums of money, and fur- 
niſhing them with materials. He was the firſt 
who collected ſtuds of fine horſes, and made 
ſeveral uſeful embelliſhments. Peter, who was 
attentive to every thing, did not neglect Moſ- 
cow at the time he was building Peterſhourg z 
for he cauſed it to be paved, adorned it with | 
noble edifices, and enriched it with manufac- 
tures; and within theſe few years, Mr. de 
Showalow, high chamberlain to the empreſs 
Elizabeth, daughter to Peter the Great, has i 
founded an univerſity in this city. This. is the i 
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ſame perſon who furniſhed me with the memo- 1 
rials, from which I have compiled the preſent 4 
hiſtory, and who was himſelf much 'more ca- 5 
pable to have done it, even in the French lan- 7 
guage, had not his great modeſty- determined ji 
him to reſign the taſk to me, as will evidently "Vf 
appear from his own letters on this ſubject, Wi 
which I have Lys in the 4 library of Wa 
Gaveta, 5 | 1 "ed 
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SMOLENSK O. 


Weſtward of the duchy of Moſcow, is that 
of Smolenſko, a part of the ancient Sarmatia 
Curopea. The duchies of Moſcow and Smo- 
lenſko compoſed what is properly called White 
Ruſſia. Smolenſko, which at 2 belonged to 
the great dukes of Ruſſia, was conquered by 


the great duke of Lithuania, in the beginning of. 


the 15th century, and was retaken one hun» 
dred years afterwards by its old maſters. Sigiſ- 
mund III. king of Poland, got poſſeon of it: 
in 1611. The czar Alexis, father of Peter I. 
recovered it again in 1654, ſince which time it 
bro nes conſtituted part of the Ruſſian em- 
pire. panegyric of Peter the Great, pro- 


nounced in the academy: of ſciences at Paris, 


takes notice, that before his time the Ruffians- 
had made no. conqueſts either to the Weſt or 
South; but this is evidently a miſtake, 


Of the Governments off NovoGoRon-and:Kiow. 
or the UKRAINE. 


Between-Peterſbourg and Smolenſxo, lies the 


| province of Novogorod *; and is faid to be the 
country in which the ancient Saui, or Sclavo - 


nians, made their firſt ſettlements.. But-ftom. 
whence came theſe Slavi, whoſe. language has. 


ſpread over all the north-eaſt part of Europe? 


la ſignifies a chief, and Slaus one belonging to 


| a chief. All that we know concerning theſe 


ancient S{aves, is, that they were a race of con- 


2 y_ ; that they built the city. of Novogorod- 


Great, at the head of a navigable river; and- 
God or Goroe, fignifies city ia the Ruflian language. 5 
t 
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kat this city was for a long time in poſſeſſiom of 


a flouriſhing trade, and was a potent ally to the 
Hanſe towns. Czar Iwan Waſſiliawitſch (or 
John Bafilowitz) made a conqueſt of it in 1467, 
and carried away all its riches, which contri- 
buted to the magnificence of the court of Moſ- 
cow, till then almoſt unknown. 

To the ſouth of the provinee. of Smoleniko,. 
we meet with the province of Kiew, otherwiſe- 
called the Leſſer Ruſſia, Red Ruſſia, or the 
Ukraine, thro” which runs the Dnieper, called 
by the Greeks the Boriſthenes. The difference 
of theſe two names, the one ſo: harſh to pro- 
nounce, and the other ſs. melodious, ſerves to- 


mew us together, with an hundred other like- 


inſtances, the rudeneſs of all the: ancient people 


of the north, in compariſon, with the graces of 


the Greek language. Kiow, the capital city, 
formerly Kiſow, was built by the emperors of 
Conſtantinople, who made it a eolony:: here are 
ftill to be feen ſeveral} Greek inſcriptions, up- 
wards of 1200 years old. This-is the only city. 
of any. antiquity in theſe: countries, where men: 
lived' ſo: long together without building walls. 
Here it: was that the great dukes of Ruſſia held 
their reſidence in the 11th- century, before the 
Fartars brought it under their ſubjection. 
The inhabitants of the Ukraine, called Coſ- 
fac ks, are a mixture of the ancient Roxolanians, 
Jarmatians, and Tartars, blended together. 
Rome and Conftantinople, tho ſo long the 
miſtreſſes of other nations, are not to compare 
in fertility of country with the Ukraine. Na- 
ture has there exerted her utmoſt efforts for the 
fervice of mankind; but they have not ſeconded 


thoſe efforts by induſtry, living only upon the- 
| | ſpontaneous 
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them, nor any domeſtic ceconomy 3 they inroll 
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ſpontaneous productions of an uncultivated, but 
fruitful ſoil, and the exerciſe of rapine. "Tho? 
fond to a degree of enthuſtaſm, of that - moſt. 
valuable of all bleſſings, liberty; yet they were 
always in ſubjection, either to the Poles or the 
Furks, till the year 1654, when they threw 
themſelves into the arms of Ruſſia, but with 
ſome limitations. At length they were entirely 
ſubdued by Peter the Great. M Jon 24. 
Other nations are divided into cities and 
towns ; this into ten regiments.. At the head 
of which is a chief, who uſed to be elected by a 
majority of votes; and is called by the name of 
Hetman or Itman. This captain of the nation 
was not inveſted with ſupreme power. At pre- 
ſent the Itman is a perſon nominated by the 
czar, from among the great lords of the court; 
and is, in fact, no more than the governor of 
the province, like governors of the Pays Etats 
in France, that have retained ſome privileges. 
At firſt the inhabitants of this country were 
all either Pagans or Mahometans but when 
they entered into the ſervice of Poland, they 
were baptiſed Chriſtians of the Roman commu- 
nion; and now that they are in the ſervice of 
Ruſſia, they belong to the Greek church; 8 
Amongſt theſe are comprehended the Zapo- 


ravian Coſſacks, who are much the ſame as our 


Buccaneers or Free- booters, living upon rapine. 
They are diſtinguiſhed from all other people, 
by never admitting women to live among them; 


as the Amazons are ſaid never to have admitted 


any man. The women whom they make uſe 
of for propagation, live upon other iſlands on 
the river; they have no marriages amongſt. 


the 
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the male children in their militia, and leave the 
girls to the care of their mothers. A' brother 
has frequently children by his ſiſter, and a: fas 
ther by his daughter. They know no other 
laws than cuſtoms introduced by neceflity : 
however, they make uſe of ſome prayers from 
the Greek ritual. Fort St. Elizabeth has been 
lately built on the Boriſthenes, to keep them in 
awe. They ſerve as irregulars in the Ruſſian 
armies, and hapleſs is the fate of thoſe who fall 
into their hands. 1 

Of the Governments of BELGOR OD, WORONITZ, 

| and NISCHGOROD. K 


To the north-eaſt of the province of Kiow, 
between the Boriſthenes and the Tanais, or 
Den, is the government of Belgorod, which is 
as large as that of Kiow. This is one of the 
moſt fruitful provinces of Ruſſia, and furniſhes 
Poland with a prodigious number of that large 
_ cattle, known by the name of the Ukrain oxen. 
Theſe two provinces are ſecured from the incur- 
fions of the petty Tartar tribes, by lines ex- 
tending from the Boriſthenes to the Tanais, 
and well furniſhed-with forts and redoubts. 

Farther north ward we croſs the Fanais, and 
come into the government of Worownitz or Ve- 
roniſe, which extends as far as the banks of the 
Palus Mzotis. In the' neighbourhood of: the 


capital of this province; which is called by the 


Ruſſians, Woroneſteh, at the mouth of the 
river of the ſame name, which falls into the 
Don, Peter the Great built his firſt fleet; an 


undertaking which was at that time entirely 


new to the inhabitants of theſe vaſt dominions, 
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From thence we come to the government of 
Niſchgorod, abounding with grain, and is-wa- 
tered by the river Wolga. 


AS T RAC AN. 


From the latter province we proceed ſouth- 
ward to the kingdom of Aſtracan. This country. 


reaches from 43 1-hals degrees north latitude 


(in a moſt delightſul climate) to near 50, in- 
ciuding about as many degrees of longitude as- 


of latitude, It is- bounded on one fide by the 


Caſpian fea, and on the other by the mountains 
of Circaſſia, projecting beyond the Caſpian,. 
along mount Caucaſus.. It is watered by the 
2 river Wolga, the Jaick, and ſeveral other 
effer ſtreams, between which, according to 


Mr. Perry, the Engliſh engineer, canals might 


be cut that would ſerve as reſervoirs to receive 
the overflowing: of the waters; and by that 
means anſwer the ſame purpoſes as the canals of. 
the Nill, and make the ſoil more fruitful : but to 
the right and left of the Wolga and Jaick, this 


fine country was inhabited, or rather infected, 
dy Tartars, who never apply themſelves to 


agriculture, but have always lived as ſtrangers 
and ſojourners upon the face of the earth. 

The above-named engineer Perry, who was 
employed dy Peter the Great in theſe parts, 
found a vaſt track of land covered with paſture, 
Jeguminous plants, cherry and almond trees, 
and large flocks of wild ſheep, who fed in theſe 
ſolitary places, and whoſe fleſh was excellent. 
[The inhabitants of theſe countries muſt be con- 
guered and civilized, in order to ſecond —_ 

. | | [8] 


Russ IAN EMPIRE, 2: 
Þrts. of nature, who has been forced in the eli- 
mate of Peterſbourg. _ | 
The kingdom of Aſtracan is a part of the 
ancient Capſhak, conquered by Gengis-Khan,, 
and afterwards by Tamerlane, whoſe dominion. 
extended as far. as. Moſcow. The czar John 
Baſilides, grandſon of John Bafilowitz, and the 
reateſt conqueror of all the Ruſfian princes, de- 
livered his country from the Tartarian yoke, in 
the 16th century, and. added the kingdom of 
Aſtracan to his other conqueſts in 1554. 
Aſtracan is the boundary of Aſia and Europe, 
and is ſo ſituated as, to be able to carry on a trade 
with both, as. merchandiſes. may be conveyed: 
from the Caſpian ſea, up to this town, by means 
of the Wolga. Ebis was one of the grand- 
ſchemes of Peter: the Great, and has been partly, 
carried into execution. An entire ſubub ef, 
Aſtracan is inhabited: by Indians. | 


OREMBOU RG. 


Do the ſouth-eaſt of the kingdom of Aſtra- 
can, is a ſmall country newly planted, called 
Orembourg.. The town of this name was built- 
in the year 1934, on the banks. of the river 


Jaick, This province is thick covered with. 


hills, that are parts of mount Caucaſus. The 
paſſes in theſe mountains, and of the rivers that 
run down from them, are defended by forts. 
raiſed: at equal diſtances. In this region, for- 
merly uninhabited, the Perſians come at preſent, 
to hide from the rapacity of robbers, ſuch of: 
their effects as have eſcaped: the fury of the civil 
wars. The city of Orembourg is become the- 
aſylum of the Perſians and their. riches, and is. 

grown. 
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22 Dieſcription of the 

grown conſiderable by their calamities. The 

natives of Great Bukari come hither to trade, fo 

that it is become the mart of Aſia. ; | 

PE ut ip "HE Wit 

Of the Governments of CASAN, and of GREAT 
| P ERMIA. 5 


Beyond the Wolga and Jaick, towards the 
north, lies the kingdom of Caſan, which, like 
that of Aſtracan, fell by partition to one of the 
ſons of Gengis-Khan, and afterwards to a ſon of 
Tamerlane, and was at length conquered by 
John Baſilides. It is ftill inhabited by a num- 
ber of Mahometan Tartars. This vaſt country 
ſtretches as far as Siberia ; it is allowed to have 
been formerly very flouriſhing and rich, and ſtill 
retains ſome part of its priſtine opulence. A 
province of this kingdom, called Great Permia, 
and ſince Solikam, was the ſtaple for the mer- 
chandiſes of Perſia, and the furs of Tartary. 
There has been found in Permia a great quan- 
tity of the coin of the firſt Caliphs, and ſome 
Fartarian idols, made of gold“; but theſe mo- 
numents of ancient opulence were found in the 
midſt of barren deſerts and extreme poverty, 
where there were not the leaſt traces of com- 
merce : revolutions of this nature may eaſily 
happen to a barren country, ſeeing they are ſo 
ſoon brought about in the moſt ſruitful pro- 
vinces. | | As | 

The famous Swediſh priſoner Strahlemberg, 
who made ſuch advantageous uſe of his misfor- 
tunes, and who examined thoſe extenſive coun- 
tries with ſo much attention, was the firſt who 


10 Memoirs of Strahlemberg, confirmed by thoſe ſem me. fre m 
uſſia. a 4 N k * „ 117 10 


gave 
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gave an air of probability to a fact, which before 
had been always thought incredible; namely, 
concerning the ancient commerce of theſe pro- 
vinces. Pliny and Pomponius-Mela relate, that, 
in the reign of Auguſtus, a king of the Suevi 
made a preſent to Metellus Celer of ſome In- 
dians who had been caſt by a ſtorm upon the 
coaſts bordering on the Elbe. But how could 
inhabitants of India navigate the Germanic feas ? 
This adventure was deemed fabulous by all out 
| moderns, eſpecially after the change made in 

the commerce of our hemiſphere, by the diſco- 
very of the Cape of Good Hope. But formerly 
it was no more extraordinary to ſee an Indian 
trading to the parts to the north-weſt of his 
country, than to ſee a Roman go from India by 
the way of Arabia. -The Indians went to Perſtaz 
and thence embarked on the Hyrcanian ſea, and 
aſcending the Rha, now the Wolga, got to Great 
Permia thro” the river Kama; from whence they 
might take ſhipping again on the Black Sea, or 
the Baltick. There have, in all times, been 
enterpriſing men. The Tuyrians undertook 
moſt ſurpriſing voyages. 
If after ſurveying all theſe vaſt provinces, we 
direct our view towards the eaſt, we ſhall find 
the limits of Europe and Aſia again confounded: 
A new name is wanting for this conſiderable part 
of the globe. The ancients divided their Known 
world into Europe, Aſia, and Africa; but they 
had not ſeen the tenth part of it: hence it hap- 
pens, that when we paſs the Palus Motis, we 
are at a loſs to know where Europe ends, or 
Aſia begins; all that tract of country lying be- 
yond mount Taurus was diſtinguiſhed by the 
general appellation of Scythia, and . 
8 that 
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24 Deſcription of the 

that of Tartary. It might not be improper;. 
perhaps, to give the name of Terræ ArQicz,. 
or Northern Lands, to the country extending 
from the Baltic ſea, to the confines of Chinæ; 
as that of Terra Auſtrales, or Southern Lands, 
are to that equally extenſive part of the 
world, ſituated under the Antarctie Pole, and 
which ſerves to counterpoiſe the globe. 


the Gruernments of SIBERIA, of the Sauo- 
JEDEs, he OSTIAKs, KAMTSHATKA, &c. 


Siberia, with the teriitories beyond it, extends- 
from the frontiers of the provinces of Archangel, 
Reſan, and Aſtracan, eaſtward as far as the ſea 
of Japan: it. joined the ſouthern parts of Ruſſia 
by mount Caucaſus; from thence, to the coun- 
try of Kamtſhatka, is about 1200 computed” 
French leagues; and from ſouthern: Tartary,. 
which ferves as its boundary to the Frozen ſea, 
abont 400, which is the Jeaſt breadth of the 
Rufhian empire. This country produces the 
richeſt furs ; and this occaſioned the diſcovery. 
of it in the year 2563. | 
In the 10th eentury, in the reign of the czar 

John Baſilides, and not in that of Feeder Johan - 
nowita, a private perſon in the neighbourhood 
ef Archangel, named Anika, one tolerably rich 
for his condition of life and country, took no- 
tice, that certain men of an extraordinary 
figure, and dreſſed in a manner unknown to- 
that country, and wha ſpoke a language un- 
der ſtood by no one but themſelves, came every 
year down a river which falls into the Dwina“, 


* Memo'rs ſent from Peterſbourg 
and 
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and brought martens and black foxes, which 

. they trucked for nails and pieces of glaſs; juſt 
. as the firſt ſavages of America uſed to exchange 


7 
ney. 6. > + 


* 
— — 


their gold with the Spaniards: he cauſed them 
i to de followed by his ſons and ſervants, as far as 
A their own «country. Theſe were the Samo- 
jedes, a people who ſeem to reſemble the Lap- 
Init, but. are of a different race. They are, 
like that people, unaequainted with the uſe of 
bread ; and like them, they yoke rain deer to 
draw their fledges. They live in caverns and 
huts, amidſt the ſnow® ; but in other reſpect 
nature has made a viſible difference between th 
be ſpecies of men and the Laplanders. Fheir up- 
? per jaw projects forward, ſo as to be on a level 
with their noſe, and their ears are placed higher, 
Both the men and women have no hair in any 
other part of their bodies, but: their heads; and 
their nipple is of a deep black, like ebony. The 
: Lapland men and women are diſtinguiſhed by no 
ſuch marks. By memoirs ſent from theſe coun- 
«tries ſo little known, I have been informed, that 
the author of the curious natural hiſtory of the 
'king's-garden, is miſtaken, where, in ſpeaking. 
of . the -many curioſities in human nature, he 
confounds the Lapland race with that of the Sa- 
- mojedes. There are many more different ſpe- - 
cies of men than 45 commonly thought. The 
Samojedes, and the Hottentots, ſeem to be the 
two extremes of our continent ; and if we ob- 
ſerve the black nipples of the Samojedian wo- 
men, and the apron with which nature has fur- 
niſhed the Hottentot females, and which hangs 
half way down their thighs, we may have ſome 
idea of che great variety of our animal ſpecies, 


Adem, 5 
a variety 
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26 Deſeription of the T 

a variety. unknown to thoſe . inhabiting, great 
cities, Who are generally ſtrangers to almoſt 
every thing that is not immediately within their 


view. i a 


The Samojedes are as ſingular in their moral 
as in their phyſical diſtinctions; they pay no wor- 
ſhip to the ſupreme beipg; they border upon 
Manicheiſm, or rather upon the religion of the 
ancient Magi in this one point, that they ac- 
knowledge a good and an evil principle. The 
horrible climate they inhabit may in ſome mea- 
ſure excule this belief, which is of ſuch antient 
date, and ſo natural to thoſe who are ignorant 
and unhappy. | i 

Theft or murder is never heard of amongſt 
them: being in a manner devoid of paſſions, they 
are ſtrangers to injuſtice; they have no terms in 
their language to denote vice and virtue, their 
extreme ſimplicity has not yet permitted them 
to form abſtract ideas, they are wholly guided 
by penſation, and this is perhaps an inconteſtible 
proof that men naturally love juſtice, when not 
blended by inordinate paſſions. 8 

Some of theſe ſavages were prevailed on to 
ſuffer themſelves to be carried to Moſcow, where 
many things they ſaw ſtruck them with admira- 
tion. They gazed upon the Emperor as their 
God, and voluntarily engaged for themſelves and 
couutrymen a preſent of two martens or ſables 
every year for each inhabitant. Colonies were 
ſoon ſettled beyond the Oby * and the 

2 | RT IO Irtis 


* Called alſo the Ob. This large river iſſues from the lake 
Altin in Calmuck Tartary in Aſia, from whence running 
north it forms the boundary between Europe and Aſia, and 

after 


+ 


* 


9 | _ — 
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Irtis, and ſome forts built. In the year 1595 aCoſ- 
ſack officer was ſent into this country, who con- 
quered it for the Czar, with only a few ſoldiers 
and ſome artillery, as Cortez did Mexico; but 
he only made a conquelt of barren deſarts. 

In ſailing up the Oby to the junction of the 
river Irtis with the Tobol, they found a petty 


ſettlement, . which they converted into the 


town of Tobol , now the capital of Siberia, 


and a. conſiderable place. Who could ima- 


gine that this country was for a long time the 
reſidence of thoſe very Huns, who under Attila 
carried their depredations as far as the gates of 
Rome, and that theſe Huns came from the 
north of China? The Uſbeck Tartars ſucceed- 
ed the Huns, and the Ruſſians the Uſbecks. 


The poſſeſſion of theſe ſavage countries bas 
been diſputed with as much murderous fury, as 


that of the moſt; fruitful provinces. Siberia was 
formerly better peopled than it is at preſent, eſ- 
pecially towards the ſouthern parts; if we may 
judge from the rivers and ſepulchral monu- 
ments. W The 

All this part of the world, from the 6oth deg, 
of lat. or thereabouts, as far as thoſe mountains 
of perpetual ice which border the north ſeas, is 
totally different from the regions of the tempe- 
rate zone; the earth produces neither the ſame 
plants, nor the ſame animals, nor are there 


4 after traverſing a vaſt tract of above 2000 miles, it falls into 


a bay of the Frozen Sea, | bx 
I In the Ruſſian language Irtiſh, This river runs from N. 
to 8. thro' all Ruſſia, and falling into the former river, forms 
part of the boundary between Afia and Europe, 
I Ia the Ruſſian language Tobolſkoy. 
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x Deſcription of the 


the ſame ſort of Hſhes in their lakes and 'ti» 


vers. REN 

Below the country of the Samojedes lies tht 
of the Oſtiaks, along the tiver Oby. Theſe peo- 
ple have no reſemblance in any reſpect with the 
-Samojedes, ſave that like them and all the firft 
race of men they are hunters, fiſhermen, and 
ſhepherds; fome of them have no religion, not 
being formed into any ſociety, and the others 
who live together in herds or clans, have a kind 
of worſhip, and pray to the prineipabebject of 
Their wants; they adore the ſæin of a ſheep, becauſe 
this creature is of all others the moſt ſerviceable 
to them; juſt as the Egyptian huſbandmen made 
choice of an ox, as an emblem of the Deity 
who created that creature for the uſe of man. 

The Oſtiaks have likewiſe other idols, whoſe 
origin and worſhip are as little deferving our 
notice as their worſhippers. There were ſome 
converts to Chriſtianity made amongſt them in 
the year 1712; but theſe, like the loweſt of our 
peaſants, are Chriſtians without knowing what 
they profeſs. Several writers pretend that theſe 
people were natives of Great Permia, but as Great 
Permia is in a manner a deſert, how comes it 
then its inhabitants ſhould ſettle themfelves at 
fuch a diſtance, and ſo inconveniently?' This is 
a difficulty not worth clearing. up. Every na- 
tion which has not cultivated the polite arts, de- 
ſerves to remain in obſcurity. : 

In the country of the Oltiaks in particular, 
and amongſt their neighbours the Burates and Ja- 
kutians, they often diſcover a kind of ivory 
under ground, the nature of which is as yet un- 
known. Some take it to be a ſort of foſſil, and 
others the tooth of a ſpecies of * the 
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* breed of which have been deſtroyed : but where 


is the country that does not afford ſome natural 
productions, which at once aftoniſh and confound 
philoſophy ? CS; | | 
Several mountains in this country abound with 
the amianthes or aſbeſtos, a kind of incam- 
buſtible flax, of which a ſort of cloth and paper 
is ſometimes made. 

To the ſouth of the Oftiaks are the Burates, 
another people, who have not yet been made 
chriſtians. Eaſtward there are ſeveral hords, 


whom the Ruſſians have not as yet entirely ſub- 


dued. | | | 

None of theſe people have the leaſt knowledge 
of the kalender. They reckon their time by 
ſnows, and not by the apparent motion of the 
ſun: as it ſnows regularly, and for a long time 
every winter, they ſay, I am ſo many ſnows 
old,“ -juſt-as we ſay, Tam fo many years. | 

And here I muſt relate the accounts given by 
the Swediſh officer Strahlemberg, who was taken 


.priſoner in the battle of Pultowa, and lived 
fifteen years in Siberia, and made the en- 


tire tour of that country. He ſays, that there 
are ftill ſome remains of an ancient people, 
whoſe ſkin' is ſpotted or variegated with diffe- 
*rent colours, and that he himſelf had ſeen ſome 
of them; and the fact has been confirmed to me 
by Ruſſians born at Tobolſæy. The variety 
of the human ſpecies ſeems to be greatly dimi- 
-niſhed, as we find very few of theſe extraordi- 
nary people, and they have probably been exter- 
minated by ſome other race: for inſtance, there 
-are very few Albinos, or White Moors; one of 
them was preſented to the academy of ſciences 
at Paris, which I faw. It is the ſame with re- 
N ſpect 
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ſpect to ſeveral other ſpecies of animals which 
are rare. | | a 
As to the Borandians, of whom mention is 
made fo frequently in the learned hiſtory of the 
King's garden, my memoirs ſay, that this race of 
people is entirely unknown to the Ruſſians. 
All the ſouthern part of theſe countries is 
peopled by numerous hords of Tartars. The 
antient Turks came from this part of Tartary to 
conquer theſe extenſive countries, of which they 
are at preſent in poſſeſſion. The Calmucks and 
Monguls are the very Scythians who, under 
Madies, made themſelvesmaſters of Upper Aſia, 
and conquered Cyaxares king of the Medes. 
They are the men, whom Gengis Khan and his 
ſons led afterwards as far as Germany, and was 
termed the Mogul empire under Tamerlane. 
Theſe people afford a lively inſtance of the vi- 
ciflitudes which have happened to all nations; 
ſome of their hords, fo far from being formidable 
now, are become vaſſals to Ruſſia. | 
Among theſe is a nation of Calmucks, dwell- 
ing between Siberia and the Caſpian Sea, where, 
in the year 1720, there was diſcovered a ſubter- 
raneous houſe of ſtone, with urns, lamps, ear- 
rings, an equeſtrian ſtatue of an oriental prince, 
with a diadem on his head, two wqmen ſeated 
on thrones, and a roll of manuſcripts, which 
were ſent by Peter the Great to the academy of- 
-inſcriptions at Paris, and proved to be written 
in the Thibet language: all theſe are ſtriking 
proofs, that the liberal arts formerly reſided in 
this now barbarous country, and are laſting evi- 
dences of the truth of what Peter the Great was 
wont ſeveral times to ſay, viz, that the arts 
had made the tour of the globe. 
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The laſt province is Kamtſhatka, the molt 
eaſtern part of the continent. The inhabitants 
were abſolutely void of all religion when they 
r were firſt diſcovered. The north part of this 
f country likewiſe affords fine furs, with which 

the inhabitants cloathed themſelves in winter, 
p tho' they went naked all the ſummer ſeaſon. 
n The firſt difcoverers were ſurpriſed to find in the 
, ſouthern parts men with long beards, while in the 
Y northern parts, from the country of the Samoje- 
. des, as fat as the mouth of the river Amur, they 
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have no more beards than the Americans. Thus, 4 
. in the empire of Ruſſia, there is a greater num- 0 
«a ber of different ſpecies, more ſingularities, and 1 
* a greater diverſity of manners and cuſtoms, than | 
1 in any · country in the known world. fl 
4s The firſt diſcovery of this country was made n 
- by a Coflack officer, who went by land from | 
* Siberia to Kamtſhatka in 1701, by order of Pe- 
le ter the Great, who, notwithſtanding his miſ- 

fortune at Narva, ſtill continued to extend his 
[- care from one extremity of the continent to the 
es other. Afterwards, in 1725, ſome time before 
+ death ſurpriſed him, in the midſt of his great 7 
4 exploits, he ſent captain Bering, a Dane, with j 
ty expreſs orders to find out, if poſſible, a paſſage by 4, 
ed the ſea of Kamtſhatka, to the coat of America. Wh 
4 Bering did not ſuccced in his firſt attempt; but 1 
— the empreſs Anne ſent him out again in 1733. 1 
| M. Spengenberg, captain of a ſhip, his aſſoci- F 'M. | | 
1 ate in this voyage, ſet out the firſt from Kamt- il f 
. ſhatka, but could not put to ſea till the year [1 
=— 1739, ſo much time was taken up in getting to 114 
6 the port where they were to embark, in build- T1871 
1 25 ing and fitting out the ſhips, and providing the 1 
1 neceſſaries. Spengenberg failed as far as the 14 
"On D 2 north il 
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pvorth part of Japan, through a ſtreight, formed 
by a long chain of. iſlands, and returned with- 
out having diſcovered the paſſage. | 
In 1741, Bering cruiſed all over this ſea, in 
company with De Liſle de la Croyere, the aſtro- 
nomer, of the ſame family of L'Iſle, which has 
produced ſuch excellent geographers: another 
Captain likewiſe went upon the ſame diſcovery. 
They both made the coaſt. of America, to the 
northward of California. , Thus the north-eaſt 
© paſſage, ſo long ſought after, was at length diſ- 
covered, but there was no refreſhments to be 
met with in thoſe. barren coaſts. Their freſh 
water failed them, and part of the crew periſhed 
With the ſcurvy. They ſaw the northern bank 
of California for above an hundred miles, and 
jaw ſome leathern canoes, with juſt ſuch a ſort 
of people in them as the Canadians. All their 
endeavours, however, proved fruitleſs : Bering 
ended his life in an iſland, to which he gave his 
name. 'The other captain happening to be cloſer 
in wih the Californian coaſt, ſent ten of his people 
an ſhore, who never returned. The captain, af- 
ter waiting for them in vain, found himſelf 
obliged to return back to Kamtſhatka, and De 
Liſle died as he was going on ſhore. Such are 
tie diſaſters that have generally attended every 
ne attempt upon the northern ſeas. But what 
advantages may yet ariſe from theſe powerful 
end dangerous diſcoveries, time alone can diſ- 
(Over. 
We have now deſcribed all the different pro- 

vinces that compoſe the Ruſſian dominions. 
from Finland to the fea of Japan. The largeſt 
parts of this empire have been all united at dif- 
" tercnt times, as has been the caſe in all other 
* 4 | SG 
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kingdoms in the world. The Scythians, Huns, 
Maſſagetes, Slavians, Cimbrians, Getes, and 
Sarmatians, are now ſubjects of the Czar. The 
Ruſſians, properly ſo called, are the ancient 
Roxolani or Slavi. | 

Upon reflection, we ſhall find that moſt ſtates 


were formed in the ſame manner. The French 


are an aſſemblage of Goths, of Danes called 


Normands, of northern Germans, called Bur- 


gundians; of Franks, Allmans, and ſome Ro- 
mans mixed with the ancient Celtæ. In Rome 


and Italy there are ſeveral families deſcended 


fr5m the people of the north, but none that we 


know of from the ancient Romans. The ſu- 


preme pontiff is frequently the offspring of a 
Lombard, a Goth, a Teuton, or a Cimbrian. 


The Spaniards are a'race ef Arabs, Carthagini- 
ans, Jews, Tyrians, Vifigoths, and Vandals, -- 


incorporated with the ancient inhabitants of the 


country. When nations are thus intermixed, it 
is a long time before they are civilized, or even 


before their language is formed. Some indeed 


receive theſe ſooner, others latter. Polity and 
the liberal arts are fo difficult to eſtabliſn, and 
the new raifed ſtructure is fo often deftroyed by 
revolutions, that we may wonder all nations ate 


not fo barbarous AS Tartars. 
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E 


Continuation of the deſcription of Ruſſia, popu- 
lation, finances, armies, cuſtoms, religion, 


fate of Ruſſia before Peter the Great. 


HE more civilized a country is, the bet- 

ter it is pevpled. Thus China and India 

are more populous than any other empires, be- 
cauſe, after a multitude of revolutions, which 
changed the face of ſublunary affairs, theſe 
two nations made the earlieſt eſtabliſhments in 
Gi ſociety: the antiquity of their government, 
which has ſubſiſted upwards of four thouſand: 
years, ſuppoſes, as we have already obſerved, 
many eſſays and efforts in preceding ages. The 
Mufliars came very late; but the arts having been 
introduced amongſt them in their full perfec- 
tion, it has happened, that they have made 
more progreſs in fifty years, than any other na- 
tion had done before them in five hundred. "The 
eountry is far from being populous, in propor- 
tion to its extent; but ſuch as it is, it has as 
great a number of inhabitants as any other ſtate 
in Chriſtendom. From the capitation lifts, and: 
the regilier of merchants, artificers, and male 
peaſants, I might ſafely aſſert, that Ruſſia, at pre- 
ſent, contains at leaſt 24 millions of male inba- 
bitants : of theſe 24 millions, the greateſt part: 
are villains or bondmen, as in Poland, ſeveral 
provinces of Germany, and formerly through- 
out all Europe. The eſtate of a gentleman in 
"Ruſſia and Poland is compu:ed, not by his in- 
veaſe in money, but by the number of his _ 
| | 1 10 
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The following is a liſt taken in 1747, of all 
the males who paid the capitation or poll- tax. 


8 or tradeſmen - 

Handicrafts - - 

Peaſants incorporated with the mer- 
chants and handicrafts - 


Peaſants called Odonoſkis, who con- 
tribute to maintain the militia - 
Others who do not contribute thereto. 
Workmen of different trades, whoſe 

parents are not known - 
Others who are not incorporated with 
the companies of tradeſmen = 
Praſants immediately dependent on 
the crown, about - - 
Perfonsemployed in the mines belong- 


ing to the crown, partly Chriſtians, 
partly Mahometans and Pagans - 


Other peaſants belonging to the 
crown, who work in the mines, and 
in private manufactures - 

New convents to the Greek church 

Tartars and Oſtiaks (p | "Inna - 

Mourſes, Tartars, ordauts, and 
others, whether Pagans or Chriſti- 
ans, employed by the admiralty 

Tartars ſubject to contribution, called 
Tepteris, Bobilitz, &c. - 

Bondmen to ſeveral merchants, and 
other privileged perſons, who, tho 
not landholders, are allowed to 
have ſlaves - - - 


198000 
16500 


1959 


430220 
26080 


1000 
4700 
555000 
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24200 
57000 
241000 


7800 
2890⁰ 


9100 


Carried over 
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1665456 
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Brought over 1665450 

Peaſants in the lands ſet apart for the N 

ſupport of the crown - 418000 

Peaſants on the lands belong ing to her 
majeſty, n of the _ 


of the crown 60508 
Peafants on the lands confiſcated 1 to the | 
crown — — — 13608 


Bondmen belonging to dane 3550000 
e belonging to the aſſembly of 

he clergy, and OW defray other 
dee. — 37500 
Bond men- belonging to o-biſhope. - 116400 
Yondmen belonging to convents, 
whoſe numbers were reduced by Pe- 


ter the Great - « = =. 9 2#5c0 
Bondmen belonging to cathedral and — 
pariſh churches - - - 23700 


Peaſants employed as labcurers in the 
doc ks of the admiralty, or in other 


public works, about 4000 
Labourers in the mines, and in pri- * 

vate manufactures 16000. 
Peaſants on the lands abened to the 

principal manufaCtures - 145co 
1 in the mines den ed to 

the grown - - 300 
Baſtards brought up by the clergy = 40 
Sectaries called t rene — 2200 

6646390 


Here we have a round number of fix millions 
fix hundred forty-ſix thouſand three hundred 
and ninety male perfons, who pay the poll-tax. 
In this number are included boys and old men, 


but 
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girls and women are, not reckoned, nor boys 
born between the making of one regiſter of 
the lands and another. Now, if we only rec- 
kon triple the number of heads ſubject to be 
taxed, including women and girls, we ſhall find. 
near 20 millions of ſouls, | 

To this number we may add the military liſt, 
which amounts to 350,000 men. Beſides, nei- 
ther the nobility nor clergy, who are computed 
at 200,000, are ſubject to this capitation. 

Foreigners, of whatever country or profeſſion, 
are likewiſe exempt : as alſo the inhabitants of 
the conquered countries, namely, Livonia, Eſt- 
honia, Ingria, Carelia, and a part of Finland, 
the Ukraine, and the Don Coſſacks, the Cal- 
mucks, and other Tartars, Samojedes, the Lap- 
landers, the Oſtiaks, and all the idolatrous 
people of Siberia, a countty of greater extent 
than China, are not included in this liſt. | 

By the fame calculation, it is impoſſible that 
the total of the inhabitants of Ruſſia ſhould 
amount to leſs:than 24 millions. At this rate, 
there are eight perſons to every ſquare mile. 
The Engliſh ambaſſador, whom I have men- 
tioned before, allows only five; but he certainly 
was not furniſhed with ſuch faithful memoirs, as 
thoſe with which I have been favoured. | 

Ruſſia therefore is exactly five times leſs popu- 
lous than Spain, but contains near four times the 
number of inhabitants : it is almoſt as populous 
as France or Germany.; but if we conſider its. 
vaſt extent, the number of ſouls is thirty times 
leſs. 

There is one important remark to be made 
in regard to this enumeration, namely, that oat 
or 6,640, ooo people liable to the poll- tax, there 
N D 5 are 
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are about 900,000 that belong to the Ruſſian 
clergy, without reckoning either the eccleſiaſtic® 
of the conquered countries,. of the Ukraine, or 
of Siberia. 

Therefore, out of ſeven perſons liable to the 
poll-tax, the clergy have one; but nevertheleſs 
they are far from poſſeſſing the ſeventh part of 
the whole revenues of the ſtate, as is the caſe 
in many other kingdoms, where they have at 
leaft a ſeventh of all eſtates; for their peaſants. 
pay acapitation to the ſovereign ;. and the other 
taxes of the crown of Ruſſia, in which the clergy, 
have no ſhare, are very conſiderable. 

This valuation is very different from that of 
all other writers on the affairs of Ruſſia; ſo that 
foreign miniſters, who have tranſmitted memoirs- 
of this ſtate to their courts, have been greatly. 
miſtaken. The archives of the empire are the- 
only things to be conſulted, | 

It is very probable, that Ruſſia has been bet- 
ter peopled than it is at preſent ; before the 
ſmall-pox, that came from the extremities of 
Arabia, and the great pox that came from Ame-- 
rica, had ſpread over theſe climates, where they. 
have now taken root. The world owes theſe 
two dreadful ſcourges, which have depopulated 
it more than all its wars, the one to Mahomet, 
and the other to Chriſtopher Columbus. The 


- plague, which is a native of Africa, ſeldom ap- 


proached the countries of the north. Beſides, . 


the people of thoſe countries, from Sarmatia, to 


the Tartars who dwell beyond the great wall, 
having overſpread the world by their irruptions, 
this ancient nurſery of the human ſpecies muſt: 
kave been ſurpriſingly diminiſhed, 


In 
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In this vaſt extent of country, there are ſaid to 
be about 74,000 monks, and 5000nuns,notwith< 
ſtanding , the care taken by Peter the Great to 
reduce their number a care worthy the legiſla- 
tor of an empire, where the human race is ſo 
remarkably deficient. "Theſe 13,000 perſons, 
thus immured and loſt to the ſtate, have (as the 
reader may have obſerved) 92,000 bondmen to 
till their lands, which is evidently too great a 
number; there cannot be a ſtronger proof how 
difficult it is to eradicate abuſes of a long ſtanding:- 
1 find, by a lift of the revenues of the empire 
in 1735, that reckoning the tribute paid by the 
Tartars, with all taxes and duties in money, the 
ſum total amounted to 5 of rubles, 
which make 65 millions of French livres, exclu- 


five of tributes in kind. This moderate ſum 


was at that time ſufficient to maintain 339, 500, 


as well ſea as land forces: but both the reve- 


nues and troops are augmented fince that time. 
The cuſtoms, diets, and manners of the Ruſ- 
ſians, ever bore a greater affinity to thoſe of Aſia 
than to thoſe of Europe: ſuch was the old cuſ- 
tom of receiving tributes in kind; of defraying 
the expences of ambaſſadors on their journies, 
and during their reſidence in the country, and of 


never appearing at church, or in the royal pre- 


ſence with a ſword; an oriental cuſtom, directly 
the reverſe of that ridiculous and barbarous one” 
amongſt us, of addrefling ourſelves to God, 
to our king, to our friends, and to our women, 
with an offenſive weapon, which hangs down 
to the bottom of the leg. The long robe 


worn on public days, had a more noble air tan 


the ſhort habits of the weſtern nations of Eu- 
rope. A veſt lined and 8 up with fur, with 
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40 The Deſcription of the | 
a long ſcimar, adorned with jewels for feſtival 
days; and thoſe high turbans, which add to the 
ſtature, were much more ſtriking to the eye; 
than our perukes and cloſe coats, and more ſuita- 
ble to cold climates; but this ancient dreſs of 
all nations ſeems to be not ſo well contrived for 
war, nor ſo convenient for working people. 
Moſt of their other cuſtoms were ruſtic ; but we 
muſt not imagine, that their manners were as 
barbarous as ſome writers would have us believe. 
Albert Krants relates a ſtory of an Italian am- 
baſſador, whom the czar ordered to have his hat 


| mailed to his head, for not pulling it off while 


he was making his ſpeech to him. Others at- 
tribute this adventure to a Tartar, and others 
again to x French ambaſſador. | 

Olearius pretends, that the czar Michael 
Theodorowitz, baniſhed the marquis of Exideüil, 
ambafſador from Henry IV. of * ovary into Si- 
beria ; but it is certain, that this monarch ſent 
no ambaſſador to Moſcow, and that there never 
was a marquis of Exideuil in France, In the 
fame manner de travellers ſpeak about the coun- 
try of Borandia, and of the trade they have car- 
ried on with the people of Nova Zembla, which 
is fcarcely inhabited at all, and the long conver- 


| fations they have had: with ſome of the Samo- 


jedes, as if they underſtood their language. 
Were the enormous comp'lations of voyages to 
be cleared of every thing that is not true nor 
uſeful in them, both the works and the public 

would be gainers by it. | 
The Ruſſian government reſembled that of the 
'Forks, in reſpect to the ſtanding forces, or 
guards, called Strelitzes, who, like the Janif- 
faries,. ſometimes diſpoſed of the crown, and 
frequently 
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frequently diſturbed the ſtate as much as they 
defended it. Their number was about 40,000, 
Thoſe who were diſperſed in the provinces, ſub- 
ſiſted by rapine and plunder; thoſe in Moſcow 
lived like citizens, followed trades, did no duty, 
and carried their inſolence to the greateſt exceſs : 
in ſhort, there was no other way to preſerve 
peace and good order in the kingdom, but by 
breaking them; a very neceſſary, and at the 
fame time a very dangerous ſtep. bf? 

The public revenue does not-exceed five mil- 
lions of rubles, or about 25 millions of French 
livres. This was ſufficient when czar Peter 
came to the crown to maintain the ancient me- 
diocrity, but was not a third part of what was 
neceſſary to go certain lengths, and to render 
himſelf and people conſiderable in Europe: but 
at the ſame time many of their taxes were .paid 
in kind, according to the Turkiſh cuſtom, 
which is leſs burthenſome to the people than that 
of paying their tributes in money. 


Of the Title of Ca AR. 


As to the title of czar, it may poſſibly come 
from the Tzars or Tchars of the kingdom of 
Caſan, When John, or Ivan Baſilides, com- 
pleated the conqueſt of this kingdom in the 16th 
century, which had been begun by his grand- 
father, who afterwards loſt it, he aſſumed this 
title, which his ſucceſſors have retained ever 


fince. Before John Baſilides, the ſovereign of 


Ruſſia, took the title of Welite Knez, i. e. Great 
prince, great lord, great chief, which the chriſ- 
tian nations afterwards rendered by that of great 
duke, Czar Michael Theodorowitz, when he 
5 5 5 received 
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4% Deſcription of the 

received the Holſtein embaſly, took to himſelf 
the following titles: Great Inez, and great 
lord, conſervator of all the Ruſſias, prince of 
«© Wolodomer, Moſcow, Novogorod, &c. 
cc tzar of Caſan, tzar of Aſtracan, and tzar of 


4c Siberia.” Tzar was, therefore, a title be- 


longing to theſe eaſtern princes ; and, there- 
fore, it is more probable to have been derived 
from the T/has of Perſia, than from the Roman 
Cæſars, whom the Siberian Tzars, on the banks 
of the Oby, can hardly be ſuppoſed to have 
ever heard. . 


No title, however pompous, is of any conſe- 


quence, if thoſe who bear it are not great and 


powerful of themſelves. The word empe- 
ror, which originally ſignified no more than 
general of the army, became the title of the ſo- 
vereign of the Roman republic: it is now given 
to the ſupreme governor of all the Ruſſias, more 
juſtly than to any other potentate, if we con- 
ſider the power and extent of his dominions. 


RELIGION. 


The eſtabliſhed religion of this country, has 
ever ſince the 11th century been that of the 
Greek church, ſo called in oppoſition to the 
Latin: tho' there were always a greater number 
of Mahometan and Pagan provinces, than of 
thoſe inhabited by chriſtians. Siberia, as far as 
China, was in a ſtate of idolatry; and in ſome 
of the provinces, they were utter ſtrangers to all 


kind of religion. 


Perry, the engineer, and baron Strahlemberg, 
Who both reſided ſo many years in Ruſſia, tell 
us, that they found more ſincerity and probity 
46 | g among 
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among the Pagans, than the other inhabitants; 
not that paganiſm made them more virtuous, but 
their manner of living, which was that of the 
primitive ages, as they are called, freed them 
from all the tumultuous paſſions; and, in con- 
ſequence, they were known for their inte- 
rity. 
1 hriſtianity did not get footing in Ruſſia, and 
the other countries of the north, till very late. 
It is ſaid that a princeſs, named Olha, firſt in- 
troduced it, about the end of the 10th century, 
as Clotilda, niece to an Arian prince, did among 
the Franks; the wife of Miceſlaus, duke of Po- 
land, among the Poles; and the ſiſter of the 
emperor Henry II. among the Hungarians. 
Women are naturally eaſily perſuaded by the 
miniſters of religion, and as eaſily perſuade the 
other part of mankind; 
It is further added, that this princeſs Olha 
cauſed herſelf to be baptiſed at Conſtantinople, 
by the name of Helena; and that as ſoon as ſhe- 
embraced chriſtianity, the emperor John Zi- 
miſces fell in love with her. It is moſt likely 
that ſhe was a widow ;: however, ſhe refuſed: 
the emperor; The example of the princeſs 
Olha, or Olga, as ſhe is called, did not at firſt 
make any great number of proſelytes. Her ſon *, 
who reigned a long time, was not of the ſame 
way of thinking as his mother ; but her grand- 
fon Woldomer, who was born of a concubine, 
having murdered his brother and mounted the 
throne, ſued for the alliance of Bafiles,. emperor 
of Conftantinople, but could obtain it only on 
condition of receiving baptiſm : and this event, 
which happened in the year 987, is the epocha 
His name was Sowaſtowſlaw, ; | 
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when the Greek church was firſt eſtabliſhed int 
Ruſſia, Photius, the patriarch, ſo famous for 
his immenſe erudition, his diſputes with the 


church of Rome, and for his misfortunes, ſent” 


a perſon to baptiſe Wolodomer, in order to add 
this part of the world to the Patriarchal See *. 
Wotodimer, or Wolodomar, theref:re com- 
pleated the work which his grandmother had 
begun. A Greek was made the firſt Metropo- 
litan, or Patriarch of Ruſſia; and” from this 
time, the Ruſſians adopted an alphabet, taken 
partly from the Greet." This would have been 
of advantage to them, had they not ſtilſ retained- 
the principles of their own language, which is 
the Sclavonian in every thing, but a few terms 
relating to their liturgy and church government. 
One of the Greek patriarchs, named Jeremiah, 
having a ſuit depending before the Divan, came' 
to Moſcow to ſollicit it; where, aſter ſome 


time, he refigned his authority over the Ruſſian 


churches, and conſecrated patriarch, the arch- 
biſhop of Novogorod, named Job. This was 
in the year 1588, from which time the Ruſſian 
church became as independent as its empire. 
The patriarch-of Ruſſia has ever ſince been con- 
ſecrated by the Ruſſian biſhops, and not by the 
patriarch of Conſtantinople. He ranked in the 
Greek church next to the patriarch of Jeru- 
ſalem, but he was in fact the only free and pow- 
erful patriarch; and conſequently, the only real 
one. Thoſe of Jeruſalem, Conſtantinople, An- 
tioch, Alexandria, are mercenary chiefs of a 


This arecdote is taken frem a private MS, intitled, “ The 
Zecleſiaſtical Government cf Ruſſia, which is likewiſe de- 
polited in the public library, P 
chuwh, 
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church, enſlaved by the Turks; and even the pa- 
triarchs of Jeruſalem and Antioch are no longer 
conſidered as ſuch, having no more credit or in- 
fluence in Turkey, than the rabins of the Jewiſh 
ſynagogues ſettled there. . 
It was fiom a perſon who was patriarch of all 
the Ruſſias, that Peter the Great was deſcended 
in a direct line. Theſe new prelates ſoon wanted 
to ſhare the ſovereign authority with the czars. 
They thought it not enough that their prince 
walked bare-headed once a year before the pa- 
triarch, leading his horſe by the bridle. Theſe 
external marks of reſpect only ſerved to encreaſe 
their thirſt for rule; a paſſion which proved the 
ſource of great troubles in Ruſſia, as well as no 
other countries. EIS 
Nicon, a perſon whom the monks look upon 
as a ſaint, and who was patriarch in the reign of 
Alexis, the father of Peter the Great, wanted to 
raiſe his dignity above that of the throne,z for he 
not only aſſumed the privilege of fitting by the 
{ide of the czar in the ſenate, but pretended that 
neither war nor peace could be made without 
his conſent, His authority was ſo great, that 
being ſupported by his-immenſe wealth, and by 
his intrigues -with-the clergy and the people, 
he kept his maſter in a kind of ſubjection. He 
had the boldneſs to excommunicate ſome ſenators 
who - oppoſed his exceſſive inſolence; till at 
tength, Alexis finding himſelf not powerful 
enough to depoſe him by his own authority, was 
obliged to convene a ſynod of all the biſhops. 


There the patriarch was accuſed of having re- 


ceived money from the Poles ; and being con- 
victed, was depoſed and confined for the re- 
maind-r of his days in a monaſtery, aſter which 
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46 Deſcription of the 
the prelates choſe another patriarch in his 
ſtead. 

From the firſt infancy of chriſtianity in Ruſſia, 
there have been ſeveral ſes there, as well as in. 
other countries; for ſects are as frequently the 
fruits of ignorance, as of pretended knowledge: 
but Ruſſia is the only chriſtian ſtate of any con- 
ſiderable extent, in which religion has not ex- 
cited civil wars, s tho' it has felt ſome occaſional 
tumults. 

The Raſkolnikys, who conſiſt at preſent of 
about 2000 males, and who are mentioned in 
the foregoing liſt “, are the moſt ancient ſect of 
any in this country. It was eſtabliſhed in the 
12th century, by ſome enthuſiaſts, who had a 
ſuperficial knowledge of the New Teſtament : 
they made uſe then, and ſtill do, of the old pre- 
tence of all ſectaries, that of following the letter, 
and accuſed all other chiiſtians of remiſlneſs. 
They would not permit a prieſt, who had drank 
brandy, to confer baptiſm ;. they affirmed, in the 
words of our Saviour, that there is neither a firſt 
nor a laſt, among the faithful; and held, that 
one of the elect might kill himſelf for the love 
of his Saviour. According to them, it is a 
great ſin to repeat the halleluja three times; and, 
therefore, repeat it only twice. Fhe benedic- 
tion is to be given only with three fingers. In 
ether reſpects, no ſociety can be more regular or 
ſtrict in its morals. They live like the quakers, 
and, like them, do not admit any other chriſ- 
tians into their aſſemblies, which is the reaſon 
that theſe have accuſed them of all the abomina- 
tions of which the heathens accuſed: the primi- 
tive-Galileans : theſe latter, the Gnoſtics, and 

| * See Page 36. | 
with: 
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with which the Roman Catholics have charged 


the Proteſtants. They have been frequently 


accuſed of cutting the throat of an infant, and 
drinking its blood; and of mixing together in 
their private ceremonies, without diſtinction of 
kindred, age, or even of ſex. They have been 
perſecuted at times, and then they ſhut them- 
ſelves up in their hamlets, ſet fire to their houſes, 
and thrown themſelves into the flames. Peter 
took the only method of reclaiming them, which 
was by letting them live in peace. 

But to conclude in all this vaſt empire, there 
are but 28 epiſcopal ſees; and in Peter's time, 
there were but 22. This ſmall number was, 
perhaps, one of the cauſes to which the Ruſſian 
church owes its tranquillity. So very circum- 
ſcribed was the knowledge of the clergy, that 
czar Theodore, brother to Peter the Great, was 


the firſt who introduced the cuſtom of ſinging . 


pſalms in churches. 

Theodore and Peter, eſpecially the latter, ad- 
mitted indifferently into their councils and their 
armies, thoſe of the Greek, the Latin, the Lu- 
theran, and the Calviniſt communion, leaving 
every one at liberty to ſerve God after his own: 
conſcience, provided he did his duty to the ſtate. 
At that time, there was.not one Latin church 
in this great empire of zooo leagues, till Peter 
eſtabliſhed ſome new manufactures at Aﬀracan,, 


when there were about ſixty Roman Catholic 


families, under the direction of the capuchins ;. 
but the jeſuits endeavouring to eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in his dominions, he drove them out by 
an edict, publiſned in the month of April 1718. 
He tolerated the capuchins as an * 
s et: 
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48 Deſeri ption of the 


ſet of monks, but conſidered the jeſuits as dan- 


gerous politicians. 


The Greek church has at once the honour © 


and ſatisſaction to ſee its communion extended 


throughout an empire of 2000 leagues 1n 


length, while that of Rome is not in poſſeſſion 
of half that tract in Europe: Thoſe & the 
Greek communion have, at all times, been par- 


ticularly attentive: to maintain an equality be- 


tween theirs and the Latin church ; and always 


upon their guard againſt the zeal of the fee of 


Rome, which they look upon as ambition; be- 
cauſe, in fact, that church whoſe power is very 


much circumſcrtbed in our hemiſphere, - and yet 


aſſumes the title of univerſal, has always endea- 
voured to act up to that title. 


The Jews never made any ſettlements in 


Eurc pe, as they have done in moſt of the other 
ſtates of Europe, from Conſtantinople to Rome. 
The Ruſſians have carried on their trade by them- 
ſelves, or by the help of the nations ſettled 
amongſt them. Theirs is the only countsy of 


the Greek communion, where ſy nagogues are 


not ſeen by the- fide of chriſtian temples. 


= 


Concluſon of the State of Ross iA, befire PETER” 


the GREAT. 


Roſſia-is indebted ſolely to czar Peter for its 
great influence in the affairs of Eurepe ; being 


of no conſideration in any ther reign, ſince it 


embraced chriſtianity. Before this period, the 
Ruſſtans made the ſame figvze on the Black 
Sea, that the Normans did afterwards on the 
eoaſts of the ocean; In the reign of the em- 


peror Heraclius, they fitted out an armament of 


40,%%jũjꝗZd 
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; Ad, ooo ſmall barks appeared before Conſtanti- 
nople, which they beſieged, and impoſed a tri- 
: bute on the Greek emperors ; but the grand 
| | knez Wolodimar, being wholly taken up with 
- the care of eſtabliſhing chriſtianity in his domi- 
| nions, and wearied out with inteſtine broils in 
nis own family, -weakened his dominions by di- 
viding them between his children. They almoſt 
all fell a prey to the Tartars, who held Ruffia 
in ſubjection near two hundred years. At length 
John Baſilides freed it from ſlavery, and enlarg- 
ed its boundaries; but after his time, it was ruin- 
ed again by civil wars. | 
Before the time of Peter the Great, Rufſfia 
was neither ſo powerful, ſo well cultivated, ſo 
: Las e nor ſo rich as at preſent. It had no 
_ poſſeffians in Finland, nor in Livonia; and this 
latter alone had been long worth more than all 
Siberia. The Coflacks were fti!l unſubjected, 
nor were the people of Aſtracan reduced to obe- 
. dience; what little trade was carried on, was ra- 
ther to their diſadvantage. "The White Sea, the 
Baltic, the Pontus Euxinus, the fea of Aſoph, 
and the Caſpian ſea, were entirely uſeleſs to- a 
nation that had not a fingle ſhip, nor even a 
term in their language to expreſs a fleet. If ne- 
thing more had been wanting but to be ſuperior 
to the Tartars, and the other nations of the north, 
as far as China, the Ruſſians undoubtedly had 
that advantage, but they were to be brought 
vpon an equality with civilized nations, and to 
de in a condition; one day of even ſurpaſſing ſe- i 
veral of them. Such an undertaking appeared if 
_ altogether impraQticable, inaſmuch as they had 
not a ſingle ſhip at ſea, and were abſolutely ig - 
. Horant of military diſcipline by land; nay, oo 
m 


1 Deſcription of the 

moſt common manufactures were hardly encous 
raged, and that agriculture itſelf, the primum 
mobile of trade, was neglected. This requires the 
utmoſt attention and encouragement on the part 
of a government ; and it is to this the Engliſh 
are indebted, for finding in their corn a treaſure 
far ſuperior to their woollen manufaQure. 

This groſs neglect of the neceſſary arts, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhews, that the people of Ruflia had no 
idea of the polite arts, which become neceſſary 
in their. turn, when we have cultivated the 
others. They might indeed have ſent ſome of 
the natives to gain inſtruction among foreig- 
ners, but the difference of languages, manners, 
and religion, oppoſed it. Beſides, there was a 
law of ſtate and religion equally ſacred and per- 
nicious, which prohibited any Ruſſian from go- 
ing out of his country, and thus ſeemed to devote 
this people to eternal ignorance. They were in 
poſſeſſion of the moſt extenſive dominions in the 
univerſe, and yet every thing was wanted 
amongſt them. At length Peter was born, and 
Ruſſia became a civilized ſtate. 

Happily, of all the great lawgivers who have 
lived in the world, Peter is the only one whoſe 
hiſtory is well known, Thoſe of Theſeus and 
Romulus, who did far Jeſs than him, and of the 
founders of all well-governed ſtates, are blended 
with the moſt abſurd fictions; whereas here, we 
have the advantage of wiiting truths, Which 
would paſs for fictions, were they not ſo well at- 


teſted. g 


CHAP. 
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The anceſtors of PETRR the GREAT. 


1 HE family of Peter the Great have been 
in poſſeſſion of the throne ever ſince the 
year 1613. Before that time, Ruſſia had un- 
dergone revolutions, which had retarded the re- 
formation of her police, and the introduction of 
the liberal arts. This has been the fate of all 
human ſocieties. No kingdom ever experienced 
more cruel troubles, In the year 1597, the ty- 
rant Boris Godonow aſſaſſinated Demetrius (or 
| Demetri, as he was called) the lawful heir, and 
uſurped the empire. A young monk took the 
name of Demetrius, pretending to be that prince 
who had eſcaped from his murderers, and with 
the aſſiſtance of the Poles, and a conſiderable 
party (which every tyrant has againſt him) he 
drove out the uſurper, and ſeized the crown 
himſelf, The impoſture was diſcovered as ſoon 
as he came to the ſovereignty, becauſe the 
people was not pleaſed with him; and he was 
murdered. Three other falſe Demetrius's ſtarted _ 
up one after another. Such a ſuceeſſion of impoſ- 
tors, ſuppoſes a country in the utmoſt diſtraction. 
The leſs men are civilized, the more eaſily they 
are impoſed on. It may readily be conceived, 

how much theſe frauds augmented the public 

confuſion and misfortunes. The Poles, who 

had begun the revolutions, by ſetting up the firit 

falſe Demetrius, were on the point of being ma- 

ſters of Ruſſia. The Swedes ſhared in the ſpoils. 
on the coaſt of Finland, and laid claim to the 
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52 5 Defcription of the 
crown. The ſtate ſeemed on the verge of ut- 
ter deſtruction. - 

In the midſt of theſe calamities, an aſſembly, 
compoſed of the principal boyards, choſe for 


their ſovereign, a young man of fifteen years 


of age: this happened in 1613, and did not ſeem 
a very likely method of putting an end to theſe 
troubles. This young man was Michael Ro- 
-manow *, prand-father to Czar Peter, and fon 
to-the archbiſhop of Rotow, ſirnamed Philare- 
tes, and of a nun, and related by the mother's 
fide to the ancient Czars. 4 

It muſt be obſerved, that this archbiſhop was 


a powerful nobleman, whom the tyrant Boris 


had obliged to become prieſt. His wife Schere- 
metow was likewiſe compelled to take the veil-; 


this was the ancient cuſtom of the weſtern ty- 


rants of the Latin church, as that of putting out 
the eyes, was with the Greek chriſtians. The 
tyrant Demetrius made Philaretes archbiſhop of 
Raſtow, and fent him ambaſſador to Poland, 


where he was detained priſoner by the Poles, 
who were then at war with the Ruſſians; fo 
little was the law of nations known to the diffe- 
rent people of-theſe times. During his father's 


confinement, that young Romanow was elected 


. Czar. The archbiſhop was exchanged againſt 
ſome Poliſh priſoners; and at his return, his fon 
created him patriarch, and the old man was in 
fact king under his ſon's name. 


If ſuch a government appears extraordinary to 


ſtrangers, the marriages of Czar Michael Ro- 
manow, will ſeem ſtill more ſo. The Ruſſian 


* Thus the Ruſſians call this yeung man, but in all French 


authors, we find Rimano, that language having no ſuch letter 
as the W; others again call him Romanalf. þ 


- (princes 
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prince had never intermarried with foreign ſtates 
tince the year 1490, or after they became maſ- 
ters of Caſan and Aſtracan; they ſeem to have 
followed the Afiatic cuſtoms in almoſt every 
thing, and eſpecially that: of marrying only among 
their own ſubjects. 


This conformity to the ancient cuſtoms of: 


Aſia, was ſtill more conſpicuous at the ceremo- 
nies obſerved at the marriage of a ezar. A 
number of the moſt beautiful women in the pro- 
vince were ſent for to court, where they were re- 
ceived by the grand gouvernante of the court, who 
provided apartments for them in her own houſe, 
where they all eat together. The czar paid 
them viſits, ſometimes incognito, and ſometimes 
in his real character. The wedding-day was 
Axed, without its being declared on whom the 
choice had fallen. At the appointed time, the 
happy ſhe was preſented with a rich. wedding» 
ſuit, and other dreſſes were given to the reſt of 
the fair candidates, who then returned home, 


There have been four inſtances of theſe mar- 


riages. 
this manner was Michael Romanow eſpouſ- 
ed to Eudocia, the daughter of a poor gentle- 
man, named Streſchneu. He was employed in 
plougbing in his grounds with his ſervants, when 
the lords of the bed- chamber came to him with 
preſents from the czar, and to acquaint him 
that his daughter was placed on the throne. 
The name of the princeſs is ſtill held in the 
higheſt veneration by the Ruſſians. This cuſ- 
tom is greatly different from ours, but not the 
leſs reſpectable on that account. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that beſore Roma- 
now was elected czar, a ſtrong party had made 
| E choice 
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54 Hiſtory of the 

choice of prince Ladiſlaus, ſon to Sigiſmund III. 
king of Poland. At the ſame time, the provin- 
ces bordering on Sweden, had offered the 
crown to a brother of Guſtavus Adolphus : ſo 


that Ruſſia was in the ſame ſituation then in 


which we have ſo frequently ſeen Poland, where 
the right of electing a king has been the ſource 
of civil wars. But the Ruſſians did not follow 
the example of the Poles, who entered into a 


compact with the prince whom they elected; not- 


withſtanding they had ſmarted from the oppreſ- 
ſion of tyrants, yet they voluntarily ſubmitted to 
a young man, without making any conditions 
with him. | 

Ruſſia never was an elective kingdom; but 
the male iſſue of the ancient ſovereigus failing, 
and fix czars, or pretenders, having periſhed 
miſerably in the late -troubles, there was, as 
we have obſerved, a neceflity for electing a 
monarch; and this election occaſioned freſh 
wars with Poland and Sweden, who maintain - 
ed, with force of arms, their pretended rights 
to the crown of Ruſſia, The right of govern- 


ing a nation againſt its own will, can never be 


long ſupported. The Poles, on their fide, af- 
ter having advanced as far as Moſcow, and ex- 
erciſed all the ravages in which the military ex- 
peditions of thoſe times chiefly conſiſted, con- 


_ cluded a truce for fourteen years. By this truce, 


Poland remained in paſſeſſion of the duchy of 
Smolenſko, in which the Boriſthenes has its 
ſource. . The Swedes alſo made peace, in virtue 
of which they remained in poſſeſſion of Ingria, 


and deprived the Ruſſians of all communication. 


with the Baltic ſea, fo that this empire was ſepa- 
rated more than ever from the reſt of Europe. 
| Michas 
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Michael Romanow, after this peace, reigned 
«quietly, without miking any alteration in the 
"ſtate, either to the improvement or corruption 
of the adminiſtration. After his death, which 
happened in 1645, his ſon Alexis Michaelowitz 
(or ſon of Michael) aſcended the throne by he- 
reditary right. It may be obſerved, that the 
Czars were crownel by the patriarch of Ruſſia, 
according to the ceremonies in uſe at Conſtan- 
tinople, except that the patriarch of Ruſſia was 
ſeated on the ſame aſcent with the ſovereign, , 
and conſtantly affected an equality highly inſult- 

ing to the ſupreme power. 
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ALEX1s MIcHAELOWITz, the ſon of Michael. 


Alexis was married in the ſame manner as his 
father, and from among the young women pre-, 
ſented to him, he choſe the one no appeared the 
moſt amiable in his eyes. He married a daughter 
of the boyard Meloflauſki in 1647 ; his ſecond 
wife, whom he married in 1671, was of the fa- 
mily of Nariſkin, and his favorite Moroſow was 
married to another. There cannot be a more 
ſuitable title found for this- favourite than that 
of viſir, for he governed the empire in a deſpotic 
manner, and, by his great power, excited ſeve- 
ral commotions among the Strelitzes and the 
populace, as frequently happens at Conſtanti- 
nople. f 

The reign of Alexis was diſturbed by bloody 
inſurrections, and by domeſtic and foreign wars. 
A chief of the Don Coſſacks, named Stenko- 
Raſin, endeavoured to make himſelf king of 
Aſtracan, and was for a long time very formi- 
dable; but being at 1 defeated and taken 
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priſoner, he ended his life by the hands of the 
executioner ; like all thoſe of this ſtamp, whe, 
have nothing to expect but a throne or a ſcaf- 
fold. About 12,000 of his adherents are ſaid 


io have been hanged, on the high road to Aſtra- 


can, In this part of the world, men being un- 
influenced by morality, were to be governed 
only by rigour; and from this ſeverity, fre- 
quently carried on to a degree of cruelty, aroſe 
ſlavery, and a ſecret thirſt of revenge. | 

Alexis had a war with the Poles that proved 
ſucceſsful, and terminated in a peace, which ſe- 
cured to him the poſſeſſion of Smolenſko, Kiow, 
and the Ukraine: but he was unfortunate againſt 
the Swedes, and the boundaries of the Ruſſian 
empire were contracted within a very narrow 
compaſs on that ſide of the kingdom. 

The Turks were at that time his moſt formi- 
dable enemies: they invaded Poland, and threat- 
enced the dominions of the czar that bordered 
upon Crim Tartary, the ancient Taurica Cher- 
ſoneſus. In 1671, they took the important city of 
Kaminick, and all that- belonged to Poland in 
the Ukraine. The Coſſacks of that country,. 
ever averſe ro ſubjection, knew not whether they 
belonged to the Turks, Poland, or Ruſia. Sul- 
tan Mahomet IV. who had conquered the Poles, 
and had juſt impoſed a tribute upon them, de- 
manded, with all the haughtineſs of an Otto- 
man victar, that the czar ſhould evacuate his 
poſſeſſions in the Ukraine, but received as haugh · 
ty a denial from that prince. Men did not know: 
at that time how to diſguiſe their pride, by an 
outſide of civility. The ſultan, in his letter, 
ſtiled the ſovereign of the Ruſſias only Chriſtian 
Hoſpodar, and entitled himſelf “ moſt gracious 

5 | „ majeſty 
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. majeſty, king of the. univerſe.” The czar 
replied in theſe terms, © that he ſcorned to ſub- 
mit to a Mahometan dog, and that his ſcimi- 
«© ter was as good as the Grand Seignior's ſabre.““ 
Alexis at that time formed a deſign which 


ſeemed to preſage the influence which the Ruſ- 


frtan empire would one day obtain in the chriſ- 
tian world. He ſent ambaſſadors to the Pope, 
and to almoſt all the great ſovereigns in Europe, 
excepting France, (which was in alliance with 
the Turks) in order to eſtabliſh a league againſt 
the Ottoman Porte. His ambaſſadors at the 
court of Rome ſucceeded only in not being obli- 
ged to kiſs the Pope's toe ; and in other courts 
they met only with unprofitable good wiſhes.; 


the quarrels of the chriſtian princes between 


themſelves, and the jarring intereſts arifing from- 
thoſe quarrels, having conſtantly prevented them 
from uniting againſt the common enemy of chi iſ- 
tianity.. | | | 
In the mean time, the Turks threatened to 
chaſtiſe the Poles, who refuſed to-pay their tri- 
bute: czar Alexis aſſiſted on the ſidè of Crim 
Tartary, and John Sobieſki,. general of the 
crown, wiped off his country's ſtain, in the 
blood of the Turks, at the famous battle of 
Choczim * in 1674, which paved his way to 
the throne, Alexis diſputed this very throng 
with him, and propoſed to unite his extenſive 
dominions to Poland, as the Jagellons had done; 
but in regard to Lithuania, the greatneſs of his 
(fer was the cauſe of its being rejected. He is 


- ® Or Chotfin, a town of Upper Molcaviain Euro i Tur- 
ky, well fort fied both by nxwure and art, ſituated on the Dri- 
eiter, ard ſubjeR to the Turks, from whcm it was taken by 
the Ruſſians in 1739. 
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ſaid to havebeen very deſerving of the new king 
dom, by the manner in which he governed his. 
own. He was the firſt who cauſed a body of 
laws to be digeſted in Ruſſia, tho' it perfect.; 
and introduced both linen and ſilk manufac- 
tures, which indeed were not long kept up; 
nevertheleſs, he had the merit of their fuſt eſtab- 
liſnment. He peopled the deſerts about the- 
Wolga and the Kama, with Lithuanian, Poliſn, 
and Tartarian families, whom he had taken pri- 
ſoners in his wars: before his reign, all priſoners. 
of war were the flaves of thoſe to whoſe lot they 
fell. Alexis employed them in agriculture : hoe 
did his utmoſt endeavours to introduce diſcipline 
zmong his troops: in a word, he was worthy of 
being the father of Peter the Great; but he had 
no time to perſect what he had begun, being 
Tatched away by a ſudden death, at the age of 
46, in the beginning of the year 1677, accords 
ing to our flile, which is-cleven days forwarder 
than that of Ruſſia. | 


» FoepoR, or THEODORE ALEXIOWITZ. 


Upon the death of Alexis, fon of Michael, all 
fell again into confuſion. He left by his firſt 
marriage, two princes, and ſix princeſſes, 'T heo-. 
gore, the eldeſt, aſcended the throne at ig years of 
age. He was a prince of a weak and ſickly con- 
ſtitution, but of merit ſuperior to his bodily in- 
firmities. His father Alexis had cauſed him to 
be acknowledged his ſucceſſor, a year before his 
death: a conduct obſerved by the kings of France 
from Hugh Capet, down to Lewis the Voung, 
and by many other crowned heads, ”% 
| he 
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The ſecond ſon of Alexis was Iwan or John, 
who was ſtill worſe treated by nature than his 
brother Theodore, being almoſt blind and dumb, 
very infirm, and frequently attacked with con- 
vulſions. Of fix daughters, born of this firſt 
matriage, the only one who made any figure in 
Europe, was the princeſs Sophia, who was re- 
markable for her great talents ; but unhappily 
ſtill more fo for the miſchief ſhe intended againſt 
Peter the Grezt. | 
Alexis, by his ſecond marriage with another 
of his ſubjects, daughter of the boyard Nariſkin, 
had Peter, and the princeſs Nathalia. Peter 
was born the goth of May (or the 10th of June 
new ſtile) in the year 1672; and-was but four 
years old when he loft his father. As the chil- 
dren of a ſecond marriage were not much re- 
garded in Ruſſia, it was little expected that he 
would one'day mount the throne, 


It had eyer been the character of the family of 


. Romanow to civilize their ſtate. It was alſo 
that of Theodore. We have already rematrked in 
ſpeaking of Moſcow, that this prince encou- 
raged the inhabitants of that city, to build a 
great number of ſtone houſes. He likewiſe en- 
larged that capital, and made ſeveral uſeful regu- 
lations in the general police. But by attempting 
to reform the boyards, he made them all his 
enemies: beſides, he was not poſſeſſed of ſuffi» 
cient knowledge, vigour, or reſolution, to ven- 
ture upon making a general reformation. The 
war with the Turks, or rather with the Crim 
Tartars, in which he was conſtantly engaged 
with alternate fucceſs, would not permit a prince 
of his weak ſtate of health, to attempt ſo great a 
work. Theodore, like the reſt of hispredeceflors, 
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married ene of his own ſubjects, a native of the 
frontiers of Poland ; but having loſt her in leſs. 
than a year after their nuptials, he took for his. 
ſecond wife, in 1682, Martha Matweowna, 
daughter of the fecretary Nariſkin . Some 
months after th's marriage, he was ſeiz d with 
the diforder which ended his days, and dicd- 
without leaving any children. As the czars mar- 
ried without regard to biith, they might I:kewiſe 
(at leaſt at that time) appoint a ſucceſſor without: 
reſpect to primogeniture. The dignity of con- 
fort and heir to the ſovereign ſeemed to be en- 
tirely the reward of merit; and in that re ſpect, 
the cuſtom of this empire was much preferable 
to the cuſtoms of more civilized ſtates. | 

Theodore, before he expired, ſeeing that his. 
brother Iwan was by his natural infirmiries. 
incapable of governing, nominated his younger 
biothet Peter, heir to the empire of Ruffia, Pe- 
ter, who was then only in his tenth year, had 
already given the moſt promiſing hopes. 

If, onthe one hand, the cuſtom of raiſing a. 
ſubject to the rauk of czarina, was favourable to. 
the females, there was another which was no. 
leſs hard upon them; namely, that the daughters. 
of the czars were very ſeldom married, but were 
moſt of them obliged to paſs their lives in a mo- 
naſtery. | | 

The princeſs Sophia, third daughter of czar 
Alexis, by his firſt marriage, was peſſeſſed of abi- 
lities, equally great and dangerous. Perceiving that 
her brother 1 Heodote had not long to live, ſhe 


This muſt certainly be a miffake of M. de Voltaire, or an 
error in the preſs; for the lady here ſpoken of, was the daugh'er 


of Matthias Apraxin, a perſen en whom Theodore had lately 
conferred nobility, | l 
did 
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did not retire to a convent; but finding herſelf 
ſituated between two brothers, one of whom was 
incapable of governing, thro' his natural inabi- 
lity ; and the other, on account of his youth, 


e conceived the deſign of placing herſelf at the 


head of the empire. Hence, in the laſt hours of 
czar Theodore, ſhe attempted to act the part that 
Pulcheria had formerly played with her brother, 
the emperor Theodoſius. 


2 CHAP. I: 
JOHN and PETER. 
Horrible ſedition among the STRELITZ RSE. 
1682. | (OED Theodore's eyes were ſcarcely 


. cloſed; when the nomination of xr 
prince of only ten years old to the throne, the 


excluſion of the elder brother, and the intrigues- 
of the princeſs Sophia, their ſiſter, excited a 


moſt bloody revolt amongſt the Strelitzes. Ne- 
ver did the Janiſſarĩes, nor the Prætorian guards, 
exerciſe more horrible barbarities. The inſur- 
rection began two days after the interment of 
Theodore, when they all ran to arms in the 
Cremelin, which is the imperial palace at Moſ- 


cow. There they began with accuſing nine of 


their colonels, for keeping back part of their 
pay. The miniſtry was obliged to break the 
colonels, and to pay the Strelitzes the mone 

they demanded; but this did not ſatisfy them, 
they inſiſted upon having theſe nine officers deli- 


© Pxtrafted wholly. f: oni the memoirs fent from Noſcow and 
Peterfbourg, . 
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vered up to them, and condemned them by a: 
majority of votes, to ſuffer the Battags or Knout ; 
the manner of which puniſhment is as follows : 
The delinquent is ſtripped naked, and laid 
flat on his belly, while two executioners beat 
him over the back with ſwitches or ſmall canes, 
till the judge, who ſtands by to ſee the ſentence 
put in execution, ſays, ** It is enough.” The 
colonels, after being thus treated by their men, 
were obliged to return them thanks, according 
to the cuſtom of the eaſtern nations; where cri- 
minals, after undergoing their puniſhment, muſt 
kiſs the judge's hand. Beſides complying with. 
this cuſtom, the officers gave them a ſum of mo 
ney, which was ſomething more than the 
cuſtom. | 
While the Strelitzes thus began to make them- 
ſelves formidable, the princeſs Sophia, who ſe- 
cretly encouraged them, in order to lead them. 
by degrees from crime to crime, held a meeting 
at her houſe, conſiſting of the princeſſes of the 
blood, the generals of the army, the boyards, 
the patriarch, the biſhops, and even ſome of the 
principal merchants ; where ſhe repreſented to 
them, that prince John, by right of birth and me- 
rit, was entitled to the empire, the reins.of which 
fhe intended to keep in her own hands. At the 
breaking up of the afſembly, ſhe cauſed a pra- 
miſe to be made to the Strelitzes, of an augmen- 
tation of pay, beſides confiderable preſents. Her 
emiſſaries were in particular employed to ſtir up 
the ſoldiery againft the Nariſkin family, eſpe- 
_ cially the two brothers of the young dowager 
Ezarina, the mother of Peter the Firſt. Theſe 
perſuaded the Strelitzes, that one of the bro- 
thers, named John, had put on the imperial 
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robes, had ſeated himſelf on the throne, and had 
attempted to ſtrangle prince John; adding, more- 
over, that the late czar Theodore had been 
poiſoned by a villain, named Daniel Vongad, a 
Dutch phyſician. At laſt Sophia put into their 
hands a liſt of forty nob'emen, whom the ſtiled 
enemies to their corps, and to the ſtate, and as 
ſuch worthy of death. Theſe proceedings ex- 
actly reſembled the proſcriptions of Sylla, and 


the Roman triumvirate, which had been revived 


by Chriſtian II. in Denmaik and Sweden. This 
may ſerve to ſhew, that ſuch cruelties prevail in 
all countries in times of anarchy and confuſion. 
The mutineers began the tragedy with throwing 
the two-knes,. or princes, Dolgorouki and Ma- 
theot, out of the palace: windows; whom theStre- 
litzes received upon the points of their ſpears, 
then ſtripped them, and dragged their dead bodies 
into the great ſquare; after this they ruſhed into 
the palace, where meeting with Athanaſius Na- 
riſkin, a brother of the young czarina, and one 
of the uncles of czar” Peter, they murdered him 
in like manner; then breaking open the door of 
a neighbouring church, where three of the pro- 
ſcribed perſons had taken refuge, they drag them 
from the altar, ſtrip them naked, and ſtab them 
to death with knives, N 


They were fo blinded with their fury, that 


ſeeing a young noblemen of the family of Solti- 
koff, a great favourite of theirs, and who was 
not included in the lit of the proſeribed, and 
ſome of them miſtaking him for John Nariſkin, 
whom they were in ſearch of, they murdered him 
upon the ſpot; and what plainly ſhews the 
manners of thoſe times, aſter having diſcovergd 
their error, they * * body of young Sol- 
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tikoff, to his father to bury it; and the wretched' 
parent, far from daring to complain, gave them 
a conſiderable reward for bringing him the man- 
gled body of his ſon. Being reproached by his 
wife, his daughters, and the widow of the de- 
eeaſed, for his weakneſs, „Let us wait for an 
«© opportunity of being revenged,” ſaid the old 
man. Theſe words being overheard by ſome of 
the ſoldiers, they returned furiouſly back. into 
the room, dragged the aged: parent by the hair, 
and cut his throat at his own door. 

Another party of the Strelitzes, who were 
ſcouring the city in ſearch of the Dutch phyſi- 
cian Vongad, met with his ſon, of whom they 
inquired for his father; the youth trembling, re- 
plied, he did not know where he was, upon 
which they immediately diſpatched him. Soon- 
after a German phyſician falling in their way, 


< You are a doctor, ſaid they, and if you did not 


4< poifon our maſter Theodore, you have poi- 
% ſoned others, and therefore merit death,” and 
thereupon killed him. | 


Atlength they found the Dutchman, of whom, 


they were in queſt, diſguiſed in the garb of a. 


beggar; they inſtantly drag him before the pa- 
e : the princeſſes who loved this worthy man, 
and placed great confidence in his ſkill, begged. 
the Strelitzes to ſpare him, aſſuring them that he. 
Was a very good phyſician, and had taken all poſ- 
fible care of their brother Theodore. The Strelit- 
zes made anſwer, that he not only deſerved to die 
as a phyſician, but alſo as a ſorcerer; and that they 
tad found in his houſe, a great dried toad, and 
the ſkin of a ſerpent. They furthermore re- 
juired to have young Nariſkin delivered up to 
xm, whom they had ſearched for in vain for 
OY : woe. 
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two days; alledging, that he was certainly in the 
palace, and that they would ſet fire to it, unleſs 
he was put into their hands. The ſiſter of John 


Nariſkin, and the other princeſſes, terrified by 


their menaces, went to acquaint their unhappy 
brother in the place of his concealment, with 
what had paſſed; upon which the patriarch 
heard his confeſſion, adminiſters the viaticum 
and extreme unction to him, and then taking an 
image of the bleſſed virgin; which was faid 
to perform miracies, he Jead the young man 
forth by the hand, and preſents him to the Stre- 
litzes, ſhewing them, at the ſame time, the 
image of the virgin. Fhe princeſſes, who in 
tears ſurrounded Nariſkin, falling upon their 
knees before the ſo]diers, beſought them, in the 
name of the bleſſed virgin, to ſpare their relation's 
fe; but the inhuman wretches tore him from 
their arms, and dragged him to the foot of the 
ſtairs, together with the phyſician Vongad, 
where they held a kind of tribunal amongſt them- 
ſelves, and condemned them both to be put to 
the torture. One of the ſoldiers, who could 
write, drew up a form of accuſation, and ſen- 
tenced the two unfortunate princes to be cut in 


pieces; a puniſhment inflifted in China and Tar- 


tary on parricides, and called the puniſhment of 
ten'thouſand ſlices. After having thus uſed Na- 
riſkin and Vongad, they expoſed their heads, 
feet, and hands, on the iron points of a balu- 
trade. 

While this party of the Strelitzes were thus 
glutting their fury in the ſight of the princeſſes, 
the reſt maſlacred every one who was obnoxious 
to them, or ſuſpected by the prineeſs 4 | 
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68 | Hiſtory of the 

This horrid tragedy concluded with proclaims 
ing the two princes, John and Peter, in June 
1682, joint ſovereigns, and aſſociating their 
ſiſter Sophia with them, in the quality of co-re- 
gent; who then publickly approved of all their 
outrages, gave them rewards, confiſcated the. 
eſtates of. the proſcribed, and beſtowed them 
upon their murderers. She even permitted them 
to erect a monument, with the names of the 
perſons they had murdered, as being traitors to 
their country: and to crown all, ſhe publiſhed. 


letters patent, thanking them for their zeal-and- 


fidelity. 


SH AP. W. 


Adminiſtration of the princeſs Sopnia 


Extraordinary quarrel about religion. A con- 


ſpiracy. 0 


| 8 UCH were the ſteps by which the princeſs 


Sophia did in effect aſcend the throne of 
Ruſſia, though without being declared czarina; 
and ſuch the examples that PETER the FiI RSS 


had before his eyes. Sophia enjoyed all the ho- 


nours of a ſovereign ; her buſt was on the public 
coin; ſhe ſigned all diſpatches, held the firſt 
place in council, and enjoyed a power without 
controul. She was poſſeſſed of a great ſhare of 
underſtanding, and ſome wit, made verſes in 
the Ruſſian language, and both ſpoke and wrote 


extremely well, Theſe talents were ſet off by 


the addition of an agreeable perſon, and ſullied 
She 


only by her ambition. 
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She procured a wife for her brother John, in. 
the manner already deſcribed in ſeveral exam- 
. ples. A young lady, named Soltikoff, of the 
family with the noblemen of that name who 


had been aſſaſſinated by the ſeditious Strelitzes, 


was ſent for from the heart of Siberia, where her 
father commanded a fortreſs, to be preſented to 
ezar John at Moſcow. Her beauty triumphed 
over all the-intrigues of her rivals, and John was 
married to her in 1684. At every marriage of a. 
ezar, we ſeem to read the hiſtory. of Ahaſuerus, 
or that of Theodoſtus the Younger. 


In the midſt of the rejoicings on account of 


this marriage, the Strelitzes raiſed a new inſur- 
rection, and (who would believe it?) on account 


of religion ! ofa particular tenet ! Had they been 


mere ſoldiers, they would never. have become 
controvertiſts, but they were alſo citizens of 
Moſcow.. W hoſoever has, or afſumes a right of 
ſpeaking in an- authoritative manner to the po- 
pulace, may found a ſect. This has been ſeen in 
all ages, and all parts of the world, eſpecialiy 
ſince the paſſion of dogmatiſing has become the 
inſtrument of ambition,. and the terror of weak 
minds, | 

Ruſſia had experienced ſome previous diſtur- 
bances on occaſion of a diſpute, whether the 
fign of a croſs was to be made with three fingers, 
or with two? One Abakum, who was all the 
prieſt, had ſet up ſome new tenets at Moſcow, 
in regard to the holy ſpirit ; which, accordin 
to the ſcriptures, enlightened all the faithful; 
as likewiſe with reſpect to the equality of the 
primitive chriſtians, and thefe words of Chriſt, 
„There ſhall be amongit you neither firſt nor 


„ laſt,” Several citizens, and many of the. 


+ Strelitzes, 
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68 Hiſtory of the 
Strelitzes, embraced the opinions of Abakum. 
One Raſpop“ was the chief of this party, which 
became confiderable. The ſectaries, at length, 
entered (July 16, 1682, new ſtile) the cathe- 
dral, where the patriarch and his clergy were 
officiating ; drove them out of the church with 
ſtones, and ſeated themſelves very devoutly in: 
their places; to receive the holy ſpirit, They 
called the patriarch the “ ravenous wolf in the 
«© ſheepfold;“ a title which all ſeas have libe- 
rally beſtowed on each other. The princeſs So- 
phia, and the two czars, were immediately 
made acquainted with theſe diſturbances; and 
the other Strelitzes, u ho were ſtaunch to the 
good old cauſe, were given to underſtand, that 
the czars and the church were in danger. Upon»: 
this the Strelitzes and burghers of the patriar- 
chal party attacked the Abakumiſts ; but a ſtop- 
was put to the carnage, by publiſhing a convo-- 
cation of a council, which was immediately aſ— 
ſembled in a hall of the palace. This took up 
very little time, for they obliged every prieſt they 
met to attend. The patriarch, and a biſhop, .. 
_ diſputed againſt Raſpop; but at the ſecond ſyl- 
| logitm, they began to throw ſtones at one ano- 

ther. The council ended with ordering Raſ- 
pop, and ſome of his faithful diſciples, to have 
their heads ſtruck off; and the ſentence was exe-- 
cuted by the ſole order of the three ſovereigns, 
Sophia, Jobn, and Peter. 

uring theſe troubles, there was a knez,. 

named Chowanſkoi, who, having been inſtru- 
mental in raiſing the princeſs Sophia to the dig. 

Here M. de Voltaire ſeems to have greatly miftaken the - 


ſenſe of this word. Raſpop not being a proper name, in which 
ſenſe he takes it, but ſignifies a degraded prieſt, 


nity. 
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nity ſhe then held, wanted, as a reward for his 
. fervices, to have a ſhare in the adminiſtration. 

It may be ſuppoſed, that he found Sophia not 
fo grateful as he could wiſh ; upon which he 
eſpouſed the cauſe of religion, and the perſe- 
cuted Raſpopians, and ftirred up a party among 
the Strelitzes and the people, in defence of 

God's name. | 

This conſpiracy proved a more ſerious affair 
than the enthuſiaſtic riot of Raſpop. An ambi- 
tious hypocrite always carries things farther than 
a ſimple. fanatic. Chowanſkoi aimed at no leſs 
than the imperial dignity; and to rid himſelf of 
all cauſe of fear, he reſolved to murder the 20 
czars, Sophia, the other princeſſes, and every 
one who was attached to the imperial family. 
The czars and the princeſſes were obliged to 
retire to the monaſtery of the Holy Trinity, 
within twelve leagues of Peterſbourg “. This 
was, at the ſame time, a convent, a palace, and 
a fortreſs, like mount Caſſino 4, Corby 4. 
Fulda ||, Kempten 5, and ſeveral others belong- 
ing to the Latin church. This monaſtery of the 
Trinity. belongs to the monks of St. Baſil. It 
is ſurrounded: by deep ditches, and ramparts of 


* We ſuppoſe the author means Moſcow, 
+ Or Ceffano, a ſmall town and abbey in the Milaneſe. 
On the Adda, near this place, an obſtinate battle was fought 
between the Germans and French, in 1705, when prince Eu- 
gene defeated the duke of Vendome. | 
1 A town and abbey on the borders of Weſtphalia, in Ger- 
many ; the abbot of which is a ſovereign prince, and has a ſeat 
in the imperial diet, | 
Or Fuld, a town and abbey of Heſſe, in Germany, ſituate 
on a 1iver of the ſame name, It is governed by an abbot, who 
is a prince of the empire, 


* an imperial city of Suabia, in Germany, fituate on the 
Har. ö | 
| bricks 
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70 - Hiſtory of the: 
brick, on which is planted a numerous artillery. 
The monks are poſſeſſed of all the country round 
for four leagues. The imperial family were in 
full ſafety there, but more on aceount of the 
ſtrength, than the ſanctity of the place. Here 
Sophia treated with the rebel knes; and having 
decoyed him half way, cauſed his head to be 
ſtruck off, together with thoſe of one of his 
g ſons, and thirty-ſeven Strelitzes who ac- 
1082 eg b: 
companied him. 

The body of Strelitzes upon this news, fly to 
arms, and march to attack the convent: of Tri- 
nity, threatening to deſtroy every thing that come 
in their way. The imperial family ſtood upon 
their defence; the boyards arm their vaſſals, all 
the gentlemen flocked in, and a bloody civil war 
ſeemed on the point of beginning. The pa- 
triateh ſomewhat pacified the Strelitzes, who be- 
gan to be intimidated with the number of troops 
that were marching towards them on all ſides: 
in fhort, their fury was changed into fear, and 
their fear into the moſt abject ſubmiſſion ; a 


change common to the multitude. Three thou- 


ſand ſeven hundred of this corps, followed by 
their wives and children, with ropes tied about 
their necks, went in proceſſion to the convent” 
of the Trinity, which three days before they had 
threatened to burn to the ground. In this con- 
dition, theſe unhappy wretches preſent them- 
ſclves before the gate of the convent, two by. 


two, one carrying a block, and another an ax ;. 


and proſtrating themſelves on the ground, waited” 
ſor their ſentence. They were pardoned upon 


their ſubmiſſion, and returned back to Moſcow, 


bleſſing theit ſovereigns; and {till diſpoſed, tho“ 
| unknovyans 
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unknown to themſelves, to commit the ſame: 


crime upon the very firſt opportunity. _ | 
Theſe commotions being ſubſided, the ſtate 
ee an exterior of tranquillity; but Sophia. 
ſtill remained poſſeſſed of the chief authority, 
leaving John to his incapacity, and keeping Peter 
in the ſubjection of a ward. In order to ſtrengthen 
her power, ſhe ſharcd it with prince Baſil Galit- 
zin, whom ſhe created generaliſſimo, miniſter of 
ſtate, and lord keeper. Galitzin was in every 
reſpect ſuperior to any perſon in that diſtrated- 
court: he was polite, magnificent, ful of great: 
deſigns, mare learned than any of bis country=- 
men, as having received a- much better ed.ca- 
tion, and was even matter of: the Latin tongue, 
„ which was, at that time, almoſt entirely unknown 
| in Ruſſia. He was of an active and indefatigable 
ſpirit, had a genius-ſuperior to the times he lived 
in, and capable, had he had leiſure and power, 
as he had inclination, to have changed the face 
of things in Ruſſia. This is the elogium given 
of him by La Neuville, at that time the Poliſh 
envoy in Ruſſia; and the encomiums of e 
ers are ſeldom to be ſuſpected. 

This miniſter bridled the inſolence of the Sire 
litzes, by diſtributing the moſt mutinous of that 
body, among the: ſeveral. regiments in the 
Ukraine, in Caſan, and Siberia. It was under: 
his adminiſtration, that the Poles, long the rivals: 
of Ruſſia, gave up, in 1686, all pretenſions to the 
large provinces of Smolenſko and the Ukraine.. 
He was the firſt who-ſent an embaſly to France, 
in 1687; a country, which had for upwards of 
twenty years been in.the zenith of its glory,. by 
the conqueſts, new eſtabliſhments, and the mag- 
nificence of. Lewis XIV. and eſpecially by the 
improvement: 
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72 Hiſtory of the 

improvement of the arts, there can be only ex 
ternal grandeur, but ſolid glory. France had 
not then entered into any correſpendenee with 
Ruſſia, or rather was unatquainted with that 
empire; and the academy of inſcriptions order- 
ed a medal to be ſtruck to commemorate this- 
embaſly, as if it had come from the moſt diſtant 
Pait of the Indies; but notwithſtanding all this, 
the ambaſſador Dolgorouſki miſearried in his- 
negotiation, and even ſuffered ſome profs af- 
fronts on account of the behaviour of his domeſ- 
tic?, whoſe miſtakes it would have been better 
to have overlooked; but the court of Lewis 
XIV. could not then foreſee, that France and 
Ruſſia would one day reckon among the number 
of their advantages, that of being cemented by. 
the cloſeſt union. | 

Ruſſia was now quiet at home, but fhe was 
ſtill pent up on the ſide of Sweden, though en- 
larged towards Poland, her new ally, in conti- 
nual alarms on the fide of Crim Tartary, and 
at variance with China in regard to the fron- 
tiers. | 

The moſt intolerable circumſtance for their 
empire, and which plainly ſhewed, that it had 
not yet attained to a vigorous and regular admi-- 
niſtration was, that the Khan of the Crim 
Tartars exacted an annual tribute of 6c00- 
rubles, in the nature of that which the Turk 
had impoſed on the Poles. 

Crim Tartary is the ancient Taurica Cherſo- 
neſus, formerly fo famous by the commerce of 
the Greeks, and ſtill more by their fables, a 
fruitful but barbarous country. It took its name 
of Crimea or Crim, from the title of its fir{t: 
Khans, who took this name be'ore the con- 
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RUss TAN EMPIRE. 2 
queſts of the ſons of Gengis Khan. To free 
his country from this yoke, and wipe off the diſ- 

race of ſuch a tribute, the prime mini- 
1687. ſter, Galitzin, marched in perſon into 
1688. Crim Tartary, at the head of a nume- 

rous army. Theſe armies were not to 
be compared to the preſent troops; they had no 
diſcipline; there was hardly one regiment com- 
pleatly armed; they had no uniform cloathing, 
no regularity: their men indeed were inured to 
hard labour and a ſcarcity of proviſions, but then 
they carried with them ſuck a prodigious quan- 
tity of baggage, as far exceeded any thing of 
the kind in our camps, where the greateſt lux- 
ury prevails. Their vaſt numbers of waggons 
for carrying ammunition end provifions, in an 
uninhabitable and deſert country, greatly fe- 
tarded the expedition againſt Crim Tartary. 
The army found itſelf in the midſt of the vaſt 
deſerts, on the tiver Samara, unprovided with 
magazines. Here Galitzin did, what, in my | 
opinion, was never done any where elſe: he 
employed 30,000 men in building a town on 
the banks of the Samara, to ſerve as a place 
for magazines in the enſuing campaign: it was 
begun in one year, and finiſhed in the third 
month of the following; the houſes indeed were 
all of wood except two, which were brick ; the 
ramparts were of turf, but well lined with ar- 
tillery ; and.the whole place was in a tolerable 
{tate of defence. 1 
This was all that was done of any conſe- 
quence in this ruinous expedition. In the mean 
while, Sophia continued to govern in Moſcow, 
while John had only the name of czar; and 
Peter, now at the age of ſeventcen, had dee 
| the 
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the courage to aim at real ſovereignty. La 
Neuville, the Poliſh envoy, then reſident at 
Moſcow, and- who was eye-witneſs to all that 
paſſed, pretends that Sophia and Galitzin had 
engaged the new chief of the Strelitzes, to ſa- 
crifice to them their young czar : it appears, at 
leaſt, that 600 of theſe Strelitzes were to have 
made themſeives maſters of his perſon. The 
' Private memoirs, which have been entruſted to 

my peruſal, by the court of Ruſſia, affirm, that 
a ſcheme had actually been laid to murder Peter 

the Firſt: the blow was on the point of being 

ſtruck, and Ruſſia for ever deprived-of the new 
exiſtence ſhe has ſince received. The czar 

was once more obliged to take refuge in the 

convent of the Trinity, the uſual aſylum of the 

court when threatened by the ſoldiers. There 
he aſſembled the boyards of his party, raiſed a 

body of forces, treats with the captains of the 

Streiitzes, and called in the aſſiſtance of certain 

Germans, who had been long ſettled in Moſcow, 

and were all attached to his perſon, from his 

having already ſhewn himſelf the encourager of' 
ſtrangers. Sophia and John, who continued at 

Moſcow, uſed every means to engage the Stre- 

litzes, to remain firm to their intereſts ; but the 
cauſe of young Peter, who loudly complained 
of an attempt meditated againſt himſelf and his 
mother, prevailed over that of the princeſs, and 
of a czar, whoſe very aſpect alienated all hearts, 
All the accomplices were puniſhed with a ſeve- 
rity to which that country was as much accuſ- 
tomed, as to the crimes which occaſioned it. 
Some were beheaded, after undergoing the pu- 
niſhment of the knout or battocks. The chief 
of the Strelitzes was put to death in the ſame 
manner, 
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RUssIAN EMPIRE. 75 
manner, and ſeveral other ſuſpected perſons had 
their tongues cut out. Prince Galitzin eſcaped 
with his life, through the interceſſion of one of 

his relations, who was a favourite of, czar Peter; 
but he was ſtripped of all his riches, which were 
immenſe, and baniſhed to a place in the neigb- 
bourhood of Archangel. La Neuville, who was 
preſent at the whole of this cataſtrophe, relates, 
that the ſentence -pronounced upon Galitzin, 
was in theſe terms. Thou art commanded, 
ce by the moſt clement czar, to repair to Karga, 
< a town under the Pole, and there to conti- 
c nue the remainder of thy days. His majeſty, 
© gut of his extreme goodneſs, allows.thee three 
* pence per day for thy ſubſiſtence.” . 2 7 
There is no town under the Pole. Karga is 
in the 62d degree of latitude, and only fix de- 
grees and an half further north than Moſcow, 
Whoever pronounced this ſentence, muſt have 
been a very bad. geographer. La Neuville was 
probably impoſed upon by a falſe account. 

1689. At length, the Princeſs Sophia was 
once more ſent back to her monaſtery at Moſ- 
cow -*, after having ſo leng held the reins of 
government z.and this revolution proved, to a 
woman of. her diſpoſition, a ſufficient puniſh- 
ment. 

From this inſtant Peter began to reign in rea- 
lity; his brother John having no other ſhare 
in the government, but that of ſeeing his name 


to all public acts. He led a retired life, and 
died in 1646. 


Ho are we to reconcile this with u hat the author tells us 
in the latter part of the third chapter, where he ſays, that this 
princeſs, perceiving that her brother Theodore was near his end, 

declined retiring to à convent, as was the uſual cu ſtom of the 
princeſſes of the imperial family? ; 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
| The REIOx of PETER the First. 
Beginning of the Grand Reformation. 


JETER the Great was tall, genteel, 

L well-made, with a noble aſpect, piercin 
eyes, and a robuſt conſtitution, fitted for all 
kinds of hardſhip and bodily exerciſe. He had 
a ſound underſtanding, which is the baſis of all 
real abilities; and to this was joined an active 
diſpoſition, which prompted him to undertake 
and execute the greateſt things. His education 
was far from being worthy of his genius. The 
princeſs Sophia was, in a peculiar manner, inte- 
reſted to let him remain in ignorance, and to 
indulge himſelf in thoſe exceſſes which youth, 


5 idleneſs, cuſtom, and the high rank he held, 


made but too allowable. Nevertheleſs, 

June he had been lately married, like others 
1689, of his predeceſſars, to one of his own 
ſubjects, the daughter of colonel Lapu- 
chin; but as he was young, and for ſome time 
enjoyed none of the prerogatives of the crown, 
but that of indulging his pleaſures without re- 
ſtraint, the ties of wedlock were not always 
ſufficient to keep him within juſt bounds. The 
pleaſures of the table, in which he indalged 
himſelf rather too freely, with foreigners who 
had been invited to Moſcow by prince Galitzin, 
ſeemed not to preſage that he would one day be- 
come the reformer of his country; however, in 
ſpite of bad examples, and.even the allurements 
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of pleaſures, he applied himſelf to the arts of 


war and government, and which even then 
ſhewed, that he had the ſeeds of greatneſs in 
him. : | 
It was, till leſs expected, that a prince, who 
was ſubject to ſuch a conſtitutional dread of wa- 
ter, as to ſubje& him to cold ſweats, and even 
convulſions, when he was obliged to croſs a ſmall 
river or a brook, ſhould become one of the beſt 
ſeamen, in all the north. In order to get the 
better of nature, he began by jumping into the 


water, notwithſtanding the horror he felt at it, 


till at length this averſion wes changed into a 
fondneſs for that element“. | 
He often bluſhed at the ignorance in which 
he had been brought up. He learned, almoſt 
of himſelf, without the help of a maſter, enough 
of grammar and High Dutch, to be able to write 
and explain himſelf tolerably well in both thoſe. 
languages. The Germans and Dutch appeared 
to him as the moſt civilized nations, becauſe the 


former had already erected in Moſcow, ſome of 


thoſe arts and manufactures which he was deſi- 
rous of ſeeing eſtabliſhed in his empire, and the 


* We find in the memoirs of count Strahlemberg, a Swediſh 


officer, who was taken priſoner at the battle of Pultowa, and 


continued many years at the court of czar Peter, the following 
account of the true cauſe of this extraordinary kind of hydro- 
phobia, When Peter was about five years of age, his mother 


took him with her in a coach for an airing, and having to paſs _ 


2 dam, where there was a great fall of water, the child, Who 
was then ſleeping in his nurſe's lap, was ſo terrified by the ruſh- 
ing of the water, (the noiſe of which waked him ſuddenly out 
of his ſleep) that he was ſeized with a violent ſever, and after 
his recovery, he retained ſuch a dread of that element, that he 


could not bear the fight even of any ſtanding water, much leſs 
to hear a running ſtream. 
he 


latter. excelled in the art of navigation, which 
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he already began to look upon as the moſt ne- 
ceſſary of all others. 4 
Such were the diſpoſitions which Peter che- 
riſned, notwithſtanding the follies of his youth. 
At the ſame time, he found himſelf diſturbed 
by factions at home, had the turbulent ſpirit of 
the Strelitzes to keep under, and an almoſt un- 
interrupted war to manage againſt the Crim 
Tartars. For tho' hoſtilities had been ſuſpended 
in 1689 by a truce, it had no long continuance. 
During this interval, Peter became confirmed 
in his deſign of introducing the arts into his 
country. N | 
His father Alexis had, in his life-time, enter- 
tained the ſame views, but he wanted leiſure, 
and a favourable opportunity to carry them into 
execution ; he tranſmitted his genius to his ſon, 
who was more clear-fighted, more vigorous, 
and more unſhaken by difficulties and obſtacles. 
Alexis had been at a great expence in ſend- 


ing for Bothler *, a ſhip-builder and ſea captain 
from Holland, together with a number of ſhip- 


wrights and ſailors. Theſe built a large frigate 


and a yacht upon the Wolga, which they na- 


vigated down that river to Aſtracan, where they 
were to be employed in building more veſſels, 
for carrying on an advantageous trade with Per- 
ſia by the Caſpian ſea. Juſt at this time the 
revolt of Stenko Raſin broke out, and this re- 
bel deſtroyed theſe two veſſels, which he ought 
to have preſerved for his own ſake, and mur- 
dered the captain; the reſt of the crew fled into 
Perſia, from whence they got to ſome ſettlements 


belonging to the Dutch Eaſt India company, A 


* Memoirs of Peterſbourg and Moſcow. 
| maſter- 
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.maſter-buiider, who was a good ſhipwright, ſtaid 
behind in Ruſſia, where he lived a long time in 
obſcurity. _ 1 

One day, Peter taking a walk at Iſhmaelof, 
a ſummer- palace built by his grand-fathers, he 
perceived, among ſeveral other rarities, an old 
EnZ1iſh ſhallop, which had lain entirely ne- 
glected: upon which he aſked Timmerman, a 
German, and his mathematical teacher, how 
came that little boat to be of ſo different a con- 
ſtruction from any he had ſeen on the Moſka ? 
Timmerman replied, that it was made to go 
with fails and oars. The young prince wanted 
inſtantly to make a trial of it; but it was firſt 
to be repaired and rigged. Brant, the ſhip- 
builder abovementioned, was by accident found 
out at Moſcow, where he lived retired ; he ſoon 
put the boat in order, and worked her upon the 
river Yauza, which waſhes the ſuburbs of the 
town. | | | 

Peter cauſed his boat to be removed to a great 
lake, in the neighbourhood of the convent of 
the Trinity ; he likewiſe made Brant build two 
more frigates, and three yachts, and piloted 
them himſelf, A conſiderable time afterwards, 
viz. in 1694, he made a journey to Archangel, 
and having ordered a (mall veſſel to be built in 
that port by the ſame Brant, he embarked there- 
in on the Frozen fea, which no ſovereign beſide 
himſelf had ever beheld. On this occaſion, he 
was eſcorted by a Dutch man of war, under the 
command of captain Jolſon, and attended by 
all the merchant veſſels then in the port of Ar- 
changel. He had already learned the manner 


of working a ſhip; and notwithſtanding the 


pains his courtiers took to imitate their maſter, 
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he was the only one who made a proficiency 
in it. 

He found it no leſs difficult to raiſe a well- 
diſciplined body of land forces on whom he could 
depend, than to eſtabliſh a navy. His firſt eſſay 
in navigation, on a lake, previous to his journey 
to Archangel, was looked upon only as the 
amuſements of a young prince of genius; and 
his firſt attempt to form a body of diſci- 
plined troops, likewiſe appeared as nothing 
more than that of diverſion. This happened 
during the regency of the princeſs Sophia; and 
had he been ſuſpected of meaning any thing ſe- 
rious by this amuſement, it might have been 
attended with fatal conſequences to him. 

' He placed his confidence in a foreigner, the 
celebrated Le Fort, of a noble and ancient ſa- 
mily in Piedmont, tranſplanted near two cen- 
turies ago to Geneva, where they have filled 
the moſt conſiderable poſts in the ſtate. He 
was intended to have been brought up to trade, 
to which that town is indebted for the figure it 
now makes, having formerly been known only 
as the ſeat of religious controverſies, 

But his genius, which prompted him to the 
greateſt undertakings, engaged him to quit his 
father's houſe at the age of fourteen ; and he 
ſerved four months * in quality of a cadet in the 
citadel of Marſeilles; from thence he went to 
Holland, where he ſerved ſome time as a volun- 
teer, and was wounded at the ſiege of Grave, 

* This ſhould certainly be four years, as we can hardly ſup- 
po © a boy of 14 years and an half, would be received into the 
© military ſervice of any cou try, and much le's by the Dutch at 
that peried of time, when they ſtood in need of able and expe - 


rienced foldiers, to withſtand the attacks of the French, who 
breathed nothing leſs than the utter ſubyerſioa of their ſtate. 


a ſtrong. 
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2 ſtrong fortified town on the Meuſe, which the 
prince of Orange, afterwards king of England, 
retook from Lewis XIV. in 1694. After this, 
led by hopes of preferment, wherever he could 
find it, he embarked with a German colonel, 
named Verſtin, who had obtained a commiſſion 
from Peter's father, the czar Alexis, to raiſe 
ſoldiers in the Netherlands, and bring them to 
Archangel. But when he arrived at that port, 
atter a moſt fatiguing and dangerous navi- 
gatjon, the czar Alexis was no more; the 
government was changed, and Ruſſia in confu- 
ion. The governor of Archangel ſuffered Ver- 
Hin, Le Fort, and his whole troop, to remain 2 
long time, in the utmoſt poverty and diſtreſs, 
and even threatened to fend them into the ex- 
tremity of Siberia; upon which every man ſhifr- 
ed for himſelf, Le Fort, in want of every thing, 
.Tepaired to Moſcow, where he waited upon the 
Daniſh reſident, named de Horn, who made 
bim his ſecretary ; there he learned the Ruſſian 
tanguage, and ſome time afterwards found 
means to be introduced to czar Peter; the el- 
der brother Iwan, not being a perſon for his 
purpoſe. Peter was taken with him, and im- 
mediately gave him a company of foot. Le Fort 
had ſeen very little ſervice, he knew but little 
of letters, not having ſtudied any particular art 
or ſcience ; but he had ſeen a great deal, and 
had a taleat of making the moſt of what he ſaw. 
Like the czar, he owed every thing to his own 
genius; he underſtood the German and Dutch 
languages, which Peter was learning, as thoſe 
of two nations that might be of ſervice in his 
defigns. Every thing conſpired to make him 
agreeable to Peter, to whom he ſtrictly attached 
| F himſelf. 
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himſelf. From being the companion of his 
Pleaſures, he became his favourite, and con- 


_ firmed himſelf in that ſtation by his abilities. 


The czar made him his confident in the moſt 
dangerous defign, that a prince of that country 
could poſſibly form, namely, that of putting 
*himſelf in a condition to be able one day to 
brezk the ſeditious and barbarous body of forces 
called the Streli:zes. It had coſt the great ſul- 


tan or baſhaw Oſman his life, for attempting 


to diſband the Janiſſaries. Peter, young as he 
was, went to work in a much abler manner than 
Oſman, 

He began with forming, at his country-ſeat 
at Preobrazinſki, a company cf fifty of his young - 
eſt domeſties; and ſome young gentlemen, the 
ſons of boyards, were choſen for their officers : 
but in order to teach theſe young noblemen a 
ſubordination, to which they were wholly un- 
accuſtomed, he made them paſs through all the 
different military degrees, and himſelf ſet them 
the example, by ſerving firſt as a drum, then as 
2 private ſoldier, a ſerjeant, and a lieutenant of 
the company. Nothing was ever more extra- 


ordinary, nor more uſeful than this conduct. The 


Ruſſians had hitherto made war in the ſame 
manner as our anceſtors at the time of the feu- 
dal tenures, when the unexperienced nobles 


' took the field at the head of their vaſſals, undiſci- 


plined, and ill- armed: a barbarous method, ſuf- 


ficient indeed to act againſt the like armies, but 
of no uſe againſt regular troops. 


This company, which was formed wholly by 
Peter himſelf, ſoon increaſed in numbers, and 


became afterwards the regiment of Preobrazinſxi 
guards. Another regiment, formed on the ſame 


plan, 
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plan, became in time the regiment of Semenĩouſ- 
ky guards. | 

The czar had already a regiment of five thou- 
ſand men that could be depended upon, trained 
by general Gordon, a Scotchman, and compoſed 
_ almoſt entirely of foreigners. Le Fort, who 
had borne arms but a ſhort time, but whoſe ca- 
pacity was equal to every thing, undertook. to 
raiſe a regiment of 12,000 men, which he ef- 
feed: five colonels were appointed to le: ve 
under him, and he ſaw himielf on a ſudden 
general of this little army, which had been raif- 


ed, as much to oppofe the Strelitzes, as the ene- 


mies of the ſtate. | 

One thing worthy of being remarked *, and 
which fully confutes the haſty error of thoſe who 
pretend, that France loſt very few of its inhabi- 
tants by the revocation of the edict of Nantz, is, 
that one-third of his army, which was only call- 
ed a regiment, conſiſted of French refugees. 
Le Fort diſciplined his new troops, as if he 
had been all his lifetime a ſoldier. 

Peter was deſirous of ſeeing one of thoſe ima- 
ges of war, the mock fights, which had been 
lately introduced in times of peace : a fort was 
erected, which was to be attacked by one part 
of his new troops, and defended by the other. 
The difference between this fight, and others 
of the like nature, was, that inſtead of a ſham 
engagement, there was a real one, in which 
ſome of his men were ſlain, and a great many 
wounded f. Le Fort, who commanded the 
attack, received a conſiderable wound. "Theſe 
bloody ſports were intended to initiate the young 


* General le Fort's MSS, t Idem, 
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84 Hiſtory of the 
troops into the ſervice of the field; but it requi- 
red much labour, ard even ſome degree of ſuffer- 
ings, to compaſs this end. 5 
T beſe warlike amuſements did not take off 
the czar's attention to bis naval project. As he 
had made Le Fort a general by land, nothwith- 
ſtanding his having never borne a command ;. 
he now made him admiral, though he had ne- 
ver had the direction of a ſhip, but he knew him 
deſerving both of the one and the other. It is 
true, that he was an admiral without a fleet, 
and a general with only his regiment for an, 
army. ö 

By degrees the czar reſormed that great abuſe. 
in the army, viz. the independence of the boy- 
ards, who, in time of war, uſed to bring into- 
the field a multitude of their vaſſals and pea- 

ants : this was exactly the ancient government 
of the Franks, Huns, Goths, and Vandals, who 
indeed fubdued the Roman empire in its ſtate of 
decline, but would have been totally deſtroyed, 
had they had the warlike diſciplined legions of 
ancient Rome to encounter, or ſuch armies as 
are now brought into the field. 

Admiral Le Fort was not long, however, be- 
fore he had ſomething more than an empty title, 
He employed ſome Dutchmen and Venetians 
in bui.ding a number of barcolongo's, or kind 
of long barks, and alſo two ſhips of about thirty 
guns each, at the mouth of the Woronitz, which 
falls into the Tamais, or Don: theſe veſſels were 
to fall down the river, and keep in awe the 
Crim Tartars, with whom hoſtilities had been 
xenewed. . 

The czar was now to determine (in 1689) 
againſt which of the following powers he would. 

ceclare 
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declare war, whether againſt the Turks, the 
Swedes, or the Chineſe. But here it will be 
proper to-premiſe on what terms he then ſtood 
with China, and which was the firſt treaty of 
peace concluded by that nation. 


CHAP. VII. 


Congreſs and Treaty with the CHINEsE *. 


W E muſt ſet out by forming a proper 
idea of the limits of the Chineſe and 
Ruſſian empires at this period. When we 
leave Siberia, properly ſo called, and alſo far 
behind us to the ſouth, an hundred hords of 
Tartars, with white and black Calmucks, and 
mahometan and pagan Moguls, we come to the 
x30th degree of longitude, and the 52d of lati- 
tude, upon the river Amur 4. To the north- 
ward is a great chain of mountains, that ſtret- 
ches as far as the Frozen Sea, beyond the polar 
circle, This river, which runs upwards of 500 
leagues , through Siberia and Chineſe Tartary,- 
falls after many windings into the ſea of IKamt- 


* Extrafted from memoirs ſent from China; alſo from Pe- 
terſbourg, and from letters publiſhed in Du Halde's hiftory of 
China, 

+ A famous and conſiderable river of the Aſiatic part of the 
empire of Ruſſia, which falls into the eaflern ocean. It was 
formerly called Charan Muran ; but at preſent the Chineſe and 
Mauſchurs give it the name of Sagzlin Ula. It alſo bears the 
ſeveral appellatians of Jamur, Onen, Helong, Kiang, and 
Skilka, It is formed by the junction of the rivers Sckilk and 
Argun, and is navigable to the ſea. 

t Buſching, the ſamnous geographer, ſays, that its whole 
length is no more than 400 miles, ſo that there muſt be a very 
great error in the one ot other of theſe zu! urs, 


5 Katka, 
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84 Hiſtory of the 
troops into the ſervice of the field.; but it requi- 
red much labour, ar d even ſome degree of ſuffer- 
ings, to compaſs this end. #8 

' Theſe warlike amuſements did not take off 
the czar's attention to bis naval project. As he 
had made Le Fort a general by land, nothwith- 
ſtanding his having never borne a command ;. 
he now made him admiral, though he had ne- 
ver had the direction of a ſhip, but he knew him. 
deſerving both of the one and the other. It is 
true, that he was an admiral without a fleet, 
and a general with only his regiment for an: 
army. a 

By degrees the czar reſormed that great abuſe 
in the army, viz. the independence of the boy- 
ards, who, in time of war, uſed to bring into 
the field a multitude of their vaſſals and pea- 
ſants: this was exactly the ancient government 


5 of the Franks, Huns, Goths, and Vandals, who 


indeed ſubdued the Roman empire in its ſtate of 
decline, but would have been totally deſtroyed, 
had they had the warlike diſciplined legions of 
ancient Rome to encounter, or ſuch armies as 
are now brought into the field. | 
Admiral Le Fort was not long, however, be- 
fore he had ſomething more than an empty title. 
He employed ſome — and Venetians 
in buli ding a number of barcolongo's, or kind 
of long barks, and alſo two ſhips of about thirty 
guns each, at the mouth of the Woronitz, which 
falls into the Famais, or Don: theſe veſſels were 
to fall down the river, and keep in awe the 
Crim Fartars, with whom hoſtilities had been 
xenewed.. / | | 
The czar was now to determine (in 1689) 
againſt which of the following powers IS 
| eclare 
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declare war, whether againſt the Turks, the 
Swedes, or the Chineſe. But here it will be 
proper to-premiſe on what terms he then ſtood 
with China, and which was the firſt treaty of 
peace concluded by that nation. 


CHAP. VIL 


Congreſs and Treaty with the CHINESE“. 

W E muſt ſet out by forming a proper 

idea of the limits of the Chineſe and 
Ruſſian empires at this period. When we 
leave Siberia, properly ſo called, and alſo far 
behind us to the ſouth, an hundred hords of 
Tartars, with white and black Calmucks, and 
mahometan and pagan Moguls, we come to the 
x30th degree of longitude, and the 52d of lati- 
tude,” upon the river Amur +. To the north- 
ward is a great chain of mountains, that ſtret- 
ches as far as the Frozen Sea, beyond the polar 
circle. This river, which runs upwards of 500 
leagues , through Siberia and Chineſe Tartary,. 
falls after many windings into the ſea of Kamt- 


 ® Extrafted from memoirs ſent from China; alſo from Pe- 
OO and from letters publiſhed in Du Halde's hiſtory of 

ina. a g 

+ A famous and conſiderable river of the Aſiatic part of the 

empire of Ruſſia, which falls into the eaftern ocean. It was 
formerly called Charary Moran; but at preſent the Chineſe and 
Mauſchurs give it the name of Sagzlin Ula. Tt alſo bears the 
ſeveral appellations of Jamur, Onen, Heleng, Kiang, and 
Ski!ka, It is formed by the junction of the rizers Sckilk and 
Argun, andis navigable to the ſea. | 

T Buſching,.the famous geographer, ſays, that its whole 
length is no more than 400 miles, ſo that there muſt be a very 
great etrar in the one or other of theſe authors; 


F 5 Katka, 
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ſkatka. It is affirmed for a truth, that at its 
mouth, which opens with this ſea, there is ſome- 
times caught a monſtreus fiſn, much larger 
than the hypopotamus of the Nile, and that 
the tooth thereof is the fineſt ivory. It is 
furthermore ſaid, that this ivory -was formerly 

an object of trade; that they uſed to convey 
it through Siberia, which is the reaſon why 
ſeveral pieces of it are ſtill found under 
ground in that country. This is the moſt pro- 
bable account of that foſſil ivory, of which we 
have elſewhere ſpoken ; for it appears highly 
chimerical to pretend, that there were formerly 


- elephants in Siberia. 


This Amur is likewiſe called the Black river 
by the Mantechoux Tartars, and the Dragons 


river by the Chineſe. 


It was in theſe countries, ſo long unknown, 
that the Ruſſians and Chineſe conteſted the li- 
mits of their empires“. The Ruſſians had ſome 
forts on the river Amur, about three hundred 
leagues from the great walls. Many hoſtilities 
had ariſen between theſe two nations on account 
of theſe forts : at length both began to under- 
ſtand their intereſts better ; the emperor Camhi 
preferred peace and commerce to an unprofitable 
war, and ſent ſeveral ambaſſadors to Niptchou, 
one of thoſe ſettlements. The ambaſſadors had 
ten thouſand men in their retinue, including 
their eſcort. This was Aſiatic pomp; but what 
is very remarkable is, that there was not an ex- 
ample in the annals of the empire, of an embaſly 
being ſent to another potentate; and what is 
ſtill more fingular, that the Chineſe had never 
concluded a treaty of peace ſince the foundation 


Memoirs of the jeſvits Pereira and Gerbillon. | 
| of 
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of their monarchy. Though twice conquered 
by the Tartars, who attacked and ſubjeCted them, 
they never made war upon any people, except- 
ing a few hords that were quickly ſubdued, or 
as quickly left to themſelves, without any treaty. 
So that this nation, ſo renowned for morality, 
knew nothing of what we call the Law of 
| « Nations ;” that is to ſay, of thoſe vazue rules 
of war and peace, of the privileges of foreign 
miniſters, of the formalities of treaties, nor of 
| the obligations reſulting from thence, nor of the 
diſputes concerning precedency and point cf ho- 
nour. 
But in what language were the Chineſe to 
negotiate with the Ruſſians, in the midſt of de- 
ſerts? This difficulty was removed by two je- 
ſui:s, the one a Portugueſe, named Pereira, the 
other a Frenchman, whoſe name was Gerbil- 
lon ; they ſet out from Pekin with the Chineſe 
ambaſſadors, and were themſelves the real ne- 
gotiators. They conferred in Latin with a Ger- 
man belonging to the Ruſſian embaſſy, who un- 
derſtood this language. The chief of that em- 
| baſſy was Golowin, governor of $.beriz, who 
| diſplayed a greater magnificence than the Chi- 
| neſe themſelves, and thereby gave a high idea 
1 of the Ruſſian empire, to a people who thought 
„ themſelves the only powerful nation under the 
1 . . 
The two jeſuits ſettled the limits of both em- 
pires, at the river Kerbechi, near the ſpot where 
the treaty was concluded, All the country, to 
the ſouthward of this line of partition, was ad- 
judged to the Chineſe, and the north to the 
Ruſſians, who only loſt a ſmall fort which was 
found to have been built beyond the limits: a 
15855 6 | peace 
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peace was agreed to, and after ſome few alter- 
cations, both parties ſwore to obſerve it, in 
the name of the fame God“; and in theſe 


terms, If any of us fhall entertain the leaft 


thought of k ndling anew the flames of war, 
« we beſeech the ſupreme Lord of all things, 


„ and who knows all hearts, to puniſh the 


« traitor with ſudden death.” ; 

From this form of treaty, uſed alike by Chi- 
neſe and Chriſtians, we may infer two im- 
Portant truths : the firſt, that the Chineſe go- 
vernment is neither atheiftical nor idolatrous, as 
has been ſo frequently and falſely charged upon 
it, by contradictory imputations. Secondly, that 
all nations who cultivate the gift of reaſon and 
underſtanding, do, in effect, acknowledge the 
fame God, notwithſtanding the patticular devi- 
ations of that reaſon, thro' the want of being 
properly inſtructed. 

The treaty was drawn up in Latin, and two 
copies were made of it. The Ruſſian ambaſ- 
ſadors ſet their names the firſt to the copy that 
remained in their poſſeſſion, and the Chineſe alſo: 


ſigned their's the firſt, agreeable to the cuſtom 


obſerved by European nations, when two equal 
powers conclude a treaty with each other. On 
this occalion was obſerved another cuſtom be- 
longing to the Aſiatic nations, and which was, 
indeed, that of the earlieſt ages. The treaty was 
engraven on two large marble pillars, erected on 
the ſpot, to determine the boundaries of the two. 
empires. 1 
Three years after this, the czar ſent Iſbrand- 
Ides, a Dane, his ambaſſador to China; and 
the commerce he then eſtabliſhed between the 
* 1689, September $, New Stile. Memoirs of China. 
| Wo. 


peror of Germany, had proved ſucceſsfal 8 
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two nations, continued with advantage to each, 
till the rupture between them in the year 1722.3 
but ſince this ſhort interruption, it has been re- 
vived with redoubled vigeur.. | 


CH AF. vir. 


Expedition to the Par us MaoT1s, con- 
queſt of AsopR. 


The czar ſends young gentlemen into foreign 


countries for improvement. 


| | 5 was not ſo eaſy to have peace with the Furks, 


and indeed the time ſeemed come for the 
Ruſſians to riſe upon their ruins, The republic 
of Venice, that had long groaned under their 
yoke, began now to rouſe itſelf. The Doge 
Morofini, the fame who had ſurrendered Candy 
to the Turks, afterwards took from them the 
Peloponneſus, which conqueſt got him the title 
of Peloponneſian, an honour which revived the 
memory of the Roman republic. Leopold, em- 


the Ottoman power in Hungary; and the Poles 
made ſhift to check the incurſions of the Ctim 
Tartars. | 
Peter took advantage of theſe circumſtances, 

to diſcipline his troops, and to procure himſelf 
the empire of the Black Sea. General Gordon 
marched along the Tanais, towards Aſoph, with 
his numerous regiment of -5000 men, followed 
by general Le Fort, with his regiment of 22,000; 
by a body of Strelitzes,. under the command of 
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peace was agreed to, and after ſome few alter- 
cations, both parties ſwore to obſerve it, in 
the name of the ſame God“; and in theſe 
terms, „If any of us fhall entertain the leaſt 
thought of k rd]ing anew the flames of war, 
« we beſeech the ſupreme Lord of all things, 
« and who knows all hearts, to puniſh the 
« traitor with ſudden death.” ; 

From this form of treaty, uſed alike by Chi- 
neſe and Chriſtians, we may infer two im- 
portant truths : the firſt, that the Chineſe go- 
vernment is neither atheiſtical nor idolatrous, as 
has been ſo frequently and falſely charged upon 
it, by contradictory imputations. Secondly, that 
all nations who cultivate the gift of reaſon and 
underſtanding, do, in effect, acknowledge the 
ſame God, notwithſtand ing the particular devi- 
ations of that reaſon, thro' the want of being 
properly inſtructed. 

The treaty was drawn up in Latin, and two 
copies were made of it, The Ruſſian ambaſ- 
ſadors ſet their names the firſt to the copy that 
remained in their poſſeſſion, and the Chinefe alſo 
ſigned their's the firſt, agreeable to the cuſtom 
obſerved by European nations, when two cqual 
powers conclude a treaty with each other. On 
this occaſion was obſerved another cuſtom be- 
longing to the Aſiatic nations, and which was, 
indeed, that of the earlieſt ages. The treaty was 
engraven on two large marble pillars, erected on 
the ſpot, to determine the boundaries of the two. 
empires. | | 

Three years after this, the czar ſent Iſbrand- 
Ides, a Dane, his ambaſſador to China; and 
the commerce he then eſtabliſhed between the 
* 1589, September 8, New Stile. Memoirs of China. 
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two nations,. continued with advantage to each, 
till the rupture between them in the year 17223 
but ſince this ſhort interruption, it has been re- 
vived with redoubled vigour. - 


CH A P. VIE 


Expedition to the PAL us Mæoris, con- 
queſt of Asopk. 


The czar ſends young gentlemen into foreign 
countries for improvement. 


* was not ſo eaſy to have peace with the Turks, 
and indeed the time ſeemed come for the 
Ruſſians to riſe upon their ruins. The republic 
of Venice, that had long groaned under their 
yoke, began now to rouſe itſelf. The Doge 
Moroſini, the ſame who had ſurrendered Candy 
to the Turks, afterwards took from them the 
Peloponneſus, which conquelt got him the title 
of Peloponneſian, an honour which revived the 
memory of the Roman republic. Leopold, em- 
peror of Germany, had proved ſucceſsfal againſt 
the Ottoman power in Hungary ; and the Poles 
made ſhift to check the incurſions of the Ctim 
Tartars. | TO 
Peter took advantage of theſe eircumſtances, 

to diſcipline his troops, and to procure himſelf 
the empire of the Black Sea. General Gordon 
marched along the Tanais, towards Aſoph, with 
his numerous regiment of 5000 men, followed 
by general Le Fort, with his regiment of 12, ooo; 
by a body of Strelitzes, under the command of 

Scheremetow, 
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go Hiſtory of the 

Scheremetow and Schein, natives of Pruffia ; 

by a body of Coſſacks, and by a large train of 

16 artillery : in a word, every thing was 
ready for this expedition. 

This grand army began its march under the 
command of marſhal Scheremetow, or Schereme- 
toff, in the beginning of the ſummer of 1695, 
to attack the town of Aſoph, at the mouth of the 
Tanais, and at the extremity of the PalusMzotis, 
now called the Zaback ſea. The czar himſe!f 
was with the army, but only in quality of a vo- 
lunteer, being determined to learn, ſome time 
before he took upon him to command. Durin 
their march, they ſtormed two forts whieh the 
Turks had built on the banks of the river. 

This expedition was attended with ſome con- 
ſiderable difficulties. The place was well for- 
_ tified, and defended by a numerous garriſon. A 
number of barcolongos, reſembling the Turkiſh 
ſaicks, and built by Venetians, with two ſmall 
Dutch ſhips of war, that were to ſail out of the 
W oronitz, could not be got ready ſoon enough 
to enter the ſea of Aſoph. All beginnings meet 
with obſtacles. The Ruſſians had never yet 
made a regular ſiege; and the firſt attempt did 
not mect with all the ſucceſs that could be de- 
ſired. 

One Jacob, a native of Dantzick, had the di- 
rection of the artillery, under the command of ge- 
neral Schein; for as yet they had none but foreign 
officers belonging to the train, and none but fo- 
reign engineers and pilots. This Jacob had been 
condemned to the baſtinade, or kncut, by Schein, 
the Ruſſian general. At that time rigorous dilſ- 
cipline was thought to be the only method of 
ſtrengthening command; and the Ruſſians quietly 
| | ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to it, notwithſtanding their natural 
bent to ſedition; and after the puniſhment, did 
their duty as uſual. But the Dane thought in a 
different manner, and reſolved to be revenged 
for the treatment he had received, and thereupon 
nailed up the cannon, deſerted to the Turks, 
turned Mahometan, and defended Aſoph, with 
great ſucceſs, againſt his former maſters. This 
inſtance ſhews, that the lenity which is now 
practiſed in Ruſſia, is much preferable to the 
former ſeverities ; and is better calculated to re- 
tain thoſe in their duty, who, by a good educa- 
tion, have a proper ſenſe of honour. It was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, at that time, to uſe the utmoſt 
rigour towards the common people; but fince 
their manners have been changed, the empreſs 
Elizabeth * has compleated, by clemency, the 
work her father begun, by the authority of the 
laws. This lenity has even been carried, by 
this princeſs, to a degree unexampled, in the 
hiſtory of any nation. She has promiſed, that, 
during her reign, no perſon ſhall be puniſhed 
with death, and ſhe has kept her word. She is 
the firſt ſovereign who ever ſhewed ſo much re- 
gard for the lives of men. By an inſtitution, 
equally prudent and humane, malefactors are 
now condemned to ſerve in the mines, and other 
public works; by which means their very pu- 
niſhments prove of ſervice to the ſtate. In other 
countries, they know only how to put a crimi- 
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The preſent reigning empreſs Catherine ſeems even to ex- 
ceed her aunt in lenity, which, together with the ſuperior qua- 
kfications of this prince's, affords her people the moſt happy 
preſage of a glorious reign ; and it is not without reaſon, that 

the moſt ſenſible amongſt them flatter themſelves with the 
hopes, that under this auguſt princeſs, the Ruſſian empire will 
arrive at its higheſt pinnacle of glory. 
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nal to death, with all the apparatus of execution, 
without being able to prevent the perpetratiom 
of crimes. The apprehenſion of death makes, 
perhaps, leſs impreſſion on thoſe miſcreants, 
who are for the moſt part bred up in idleneſs, 
than the ſear of puniſhment and hard labour, re- 
newed every day. 

To return to the fiege of Aſoph, which place 
was now defended by the ſame perſon who had 
before directed the attacks againſt it; the Ruſ- 
ſians, in vain, attempted to take it by ſtorm ; 


and after loſing a great number of men, were 
. ebliged to raiſe the ſiege. 


Perſeverance in his undertakings, was the diſ- 
tinguiſhing character of Peter the Great. In 
the ſpring of 1696, he brought a ſtill more con- 
ſiderable army before Aſoph. About this time 
died czar John, his brother, who, tho' he had 
not, while living, been the leaſt curb to Peter's 


authority, having enjoyed only the bare title f 


czar, yet he had been ſome reſtraint upon him 
in regard to appearances. The money which 
had been appropriated to the ſupport of John's 


| dignity and houſhold, were now applied to the 


maintenance of the army. This proved no ſmall 
help to a government, whoſe revenues were not 
near ſo great as they are at preſent. Peter wrote 
to the emperor Eeopold, to the ſtates-general, 
and to the elector of Brandenbourg, to obtain 
engineers, gunners, and ſeamen. He likewiſe 
took ſome Calmucks into his pay, whoſe light- 
horſe are very uſeful againft the Crim Tartars. 
The moſt agreeable of the czar's ſucceſits, was 
that of his little fleet, which was at length com- 
pleated, and well commanded, It. defeated the 
Turkiſh ſaicks, ſent from Conſtantinople, and 
| took 
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took ſome of them. The ſiege was carried on 
regularly by trenches, but not altogether in our 
method; the trenches being three times deeper 
than ours, wfth parapets as high as ramparts. 
1 At length the garriſon ſurrendered the 
2” 28th of July, N. S. without being al- 
lowed the honour of war, or to carry out with 

them either arms or ammunition: they were 
likewiſe obliged to deliver up the renegado Ja- 
cob to the conquerors. : 

The czar immediately ſet about fortifying 
Aſoph, built ſtrong forts to protect it, and made 
a harbour capable of holding large veſiels, with 
a deſign to make himfelf maſter of the Streights - 
of Caffa, or the Cimmerian Boſphorus, which 
commands the entrance into the Pontus Euxi- 
nus, or Black Sea; places famous in antient 
times, by the naval armaments of Mithridates. 
He left thitty-two armed faicks before Aſoph *, 
and made all the neceſſary preparations for fitting 
out a fleet againſt the Turks, to conſiſt of nine 
ſhips of ſixty guns, and of forty-one, ſrom 
thirty to fifty. He obliged his principal nobles, 
and the richer merchants, to contribute towards 
this armament; and thinking that the eſtates of 
the clergy ought to help. towards the common 
cauſe, he obliged the patriarch, the biſhops, and 
the principal clergy, to pay do vn a ſum of ready 
money to forward this expedition, in honour of 
their country, and the advantage of the chriſtian 
faith. The Coſſacks were employed in building e 
a number of thoſe light boats in uſe amongſt 
them, and which were excellent for the purpoſe 
of eruizing on the coaſt of Crim Tartary. The 
Ottoman empire was alarmed at this powerful 
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94 Hiſtory of the 
armament ; the firſt that had ever been attempted 


on the Palus Mæotis. The czar's ſcheme was 


to drive the Turks and the Tartars for ever out 
of the Taurica Cherſoneſus, and afterwards to 


eitabliſh a free and eaſy. commerce with Perſia 


through Georgia. This is the very trade which 


the Grecks formerly carried on to Colchos, and 


to this peninſula of Crim Tartary, which Peter 
now ſeemed on the point of conquering. 

| Having ſubdued the Turks and the Tartars, 
he was willing to accuſtom his people to ſplen- 


did ſhews, as well as to my labour. He 


made his army to enter into Moſcow, under 
triumphal arches, in the midſt of ſuperb fire- 
works, and every thing that could add to the 
luſtre of the ſeſtival. The ſoldiers who had 


fought on board the Venetian ſaicks againſt the 


Turks, and who were a diftin& corps of them- 
ſelves, marched firſt. Marſhal Scheremetow, 
the generals Gordon and Schein, admiral] Le 
Fort, and the other general officers, all took 
the precedence of their monarch in this procel- 
ſion, who declared he had no rank in the army, 
being deſirous to convince the nobility, by his 
example, that the only way to acquire military 
preſerment, was to deſerve it *. 


It is in conſequence of this glorious and equitable diſtine- 
tion, that at this day we find nobility gives no precedence in the 
court of Ruſſia; nor can the ſon of a prince appear there in 
any other rank, than that which his fituation in the army 
gives him ; while a private citizen, who by his merit has raiſed 
himſelf above his condition, receives all the honours due to his 
poſt ; or more properly ſpeaking, to the merit which obtained 
him that poſt, A reputation of this kind would, methinks, be 
attended with great advantages, both in England and France, as 
it would be a means to raiſe in the youth of all ranks a virtuous 
and noble emulation. | 4 

| This 
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This triumphal entry ſeemed ſomewhat a-kin 
to thoſe of the ancient Romans, in which the 
conquerors were wont to expoſe. the priſoners 
they had taken, to public view, and ſometimes 
put them to death: In like manner, the flaves 
taken in this expedition, followed the army; 


and the deſerter Jacob, who had betrayed them, 


was drawn in an open cart, in which was a 
gibbet, to which his body was faſtened after he 
had been broke upon the wheel. 

On this occaſion was ſtruck the firſt medal in 
Ruſſia, with this remarkable legend, in the 
language of the country. © PETER the FIRST, 
« auguſt emperor of Muſcovy.” On the re- 
verſe was the city of Aſoph, with theſe words: 
« Victorious by Fire and Water.” 

Peter felt a ſenſible concern in the midſt of all 
theſe ſucceſſes, that his ſhips and gallies in the 
ſea of Aſoph, had been built entirely by the 
hands of foreigners ; and wiſhed as earneſtly to 


have a harbour in the Baltic ſea, as upon the 


Pontus Euxinus. | | 
Accordingly, in the month of March 1677, 
he ſent threeſcore young Ruflians of Le Fort's 
regiment, into Italy, moſt of them to Venice, 
and the reſt to Leghorn, to inſtru themſelves 
in the naval art, and the manner of conſtruct- 
ing gallies. He likewiſe ſent forty others into 
Holland *, to learn the method of building and 
working large ſhips; and others likewiſe into 
Germany, to ſerve in the land forces, and in- 
ſtruct themſelves in the military diſcipline of that 
nation. At length he took a reſolution to ab- 
ſent himſelf for a few years from his own domi- 
nions, in order to learn how to govern them the 


* General Le Foit's MSS, | 
better. 
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96 Hiſtory of the 
better. He had an irreſiſtible inclination to- 


improve himſelf by his own obſervation and 


practice in the knowledge of naval affairs, and 


of the ſeveral arts which he was ſo deſirous to 
eſtabliſh in his own country. He propoſed to 


travel incognito thro* Denmark, Brandenbourg, 
Holland, Vienna, Venice and Rome. France 


and Spain were the only countries he did not 
take into his plan; Spain, becauſe the arts he 
was in queſt of, were too much neglected there; 
and France, becauſe in that kingdom they 
reigned with toe much oſtentation, and that 
the parade and ſtate of Lewis XIV. which had 


diſguſted ſo many crowned heads, ill agreed with 


the private manner in which he propcfed to 


travel. Moreover, he was in alliance with moſt 


of the powers, whoſe dominions he intended to 
viſit, -except thoſe of France and Rome. He 
likewiſe remembered, with ſome degree of re- 
fentment, the little reſpect ſhewn by Lewis XIV. 


to his embaſſy in 1687, which had proved more 


famous than ſuccefsful :- and laſtly, he already 
began to eſpouſe the cauſe of Auguſtus, elector 
of Saxony, with whom the prince of Conti had 
lately entered into a competition for the crown- 


of Poland. 


CHAFP, 
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TRAVELS of PETER the GREAT. 


21697. Hue thus determined to viſit 


the ſeveral countries and courts a- 
bove-mentioned in a private character, he put 
himſelf into the retinue of three ambaſſadors, 
in the ſame manner as he had before mingled 


in the train of his generals at his triumphant en- 
try into Moſcow. 


The three ambaſſadors were, general Le 


Fort, the boyard Alexis Gollowin, commiſſary 


general of war, and governor of Siberia, the 


ſame who ſigned the perpetual treaty of, peace 
with the plenipotentiaries of China, on the 
frontiers of that empire; and Wonitzin, diak, 
or ſecretary of ſtate, who had been long em- 
ployed in foreign courts. Four principal fecre- 
taries, twelve gentlemen, two pages for each 


ambaſſador, a company of fiity guards, with 


their officers, all of the regiment of Preobrazin- 
ſki, compoſed the chief retinue of this embaſſy, 
which conſiſted in the whole of two hundred 
perſons ; and the-czar, reſerving to himſelf only 
-one valet de chambre, a ſervant in livery, and 
a dwarf, mingled with the crowd. It was a 
thing unparalleled in hiſtory, for a king of five 
and twenty years of age, to quit his dominions, 


in order to learn the art of governing. His 


victory over the Turks and Tartars, the ſplen- 
dour of his triumphant entry into Moſcow, the 


The Peterſbourg memoirs, and memoirs of Le Fort. 
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oo Hiſtory of the 
number of foreign troops attached to his ſervice, 
the death of his brother John, his copartner in 
the empire, and the confinement of the princeſs 
Sophia to a cloiſter, and above all the univerſal 
reſpe& ſhewn to his perſon, ſeemed to aſſure him 
the tranquillity of his kingdom during his ab- 
ſence. He intruſted the regency in the hands 
of the boyard Strechnef, and the knes or prince 
Romadonowſki, who were to deliberate with 
the reſt of the boyards in caſes of importance, 
Two troops raiſed by general Gordon re- 
mained behind in Moſcow, to keep every thing 
quiet- in that capital. "Thoſe Strelitzes, who 
were thought likely to create a diſturbance, 
were diſtributed in the frontiers of Crim Tar- 
tary, to preſerve the conqueſt of Aſoph, and to 
check the incurſions of the Tartars. Having 
provided againſt every incident, he gave a free 
ſcope to his paſſion and deſire of improvement. 
As this journey proved the caule, or at leaſt 
the pretext, of the bloody war, which ſo long 
traverſed, but in the end promoted all the de- 
ſigns of the czar ; which drove Auguſtus king 
of Poland from the throne ; placed that crown 
on the head of Staniſlaus, and then ftript him 
of it; which made Charles XII. king of Swe- 
den, the firſt of conquerors for nine years, and the 
moſt unfortunate of kings for nine more; it is 
neceſſary, in order to enter into a detail of theſe 
events, to take a view of the ſtate of Europe at 


that time. 


Sultan Muſtapha II. fat at that time on the 
Ottoman throne; the weakneſs of whoſe ad- 
miniſtration would not permit him to make any 
great efforts, either againſt Leopold, emperor 
of Germany, whoſe arms were ſucceſsful in 

Hungary, 
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Hungary, nor againſt the czar, who had lately 
taken Aſoph from him, and threatened to make 
himſelf maſter of the Pontus Euxinus ; nor even 
againſt the Venetians, who had made them- 
ſelves maſters of all the Peloponneſus. 

John Sobieſky, king of Poland, for ever fa- 
mous by the victory of Chockſim, and the deli- 
verance of Vienna, died the 17th of June 1696, 
and the poſſeſſion of that crown was in diſpute 
between Auguſtus elector of Saxony, who obtain - 
ed it, and Armond prince of Conti, who had 
only the honour of being elected. 

1697. Sweden had Jately loſt, but without re- 
gret, Charles XI. her ſovereign, who was the firſt. 
king, who had ever been really abſolute in that 
country, and who was the father of a prince ftill 
more fo, and with whom all deſpotic power ceaſed. 
He left the crown to his ſon Charles XII. a youth 
of only fifteen years of age. This was in all 
appearance a conjuncture the moſt favour- 
able for the czar's defign ;. he had it in his power 
to extend his dominions on the gulph of Fin- 
land, and on the fide of Livonia. But he did 
not think it enough to harraſs the Turks on the 
Black Sea; the ſettlements on the Palus Mæo- 
tis, and the borders of the Caſpian ſea, were not 
ſufficient to anſwer his ſchemes of navigation, 
commerce and power. Beſides, glory, which is 
the darling objechof every reformer, was to be 
found neither in Perſia nor in Turky, but in 
our parts of Europe, where great talents 
are rendered immortal. In a word, Peter did 
not aim at introducing either the Perſian or 
Turkiſh manners among his ſubjects. 

Germany, then at war both with the Turks 
and with the French, and united with Spain, 
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100 Hiſtory of the 
England, and Holland, againſt the ſingle power 
of Lewis XIV. was on the point of concluding 
peace, and the plenipotentiaties wete already 
met at the caſtle of Ryſwick, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Hague. 

It was during this ſituation of affairs, that Pe- 
ter and his ambaſſador began their journey in the 
month of April 1697, by the way of Great No- 
vogorod: from thence they travelled through 
Eſthonia and Livonia, provinces formerly diſput- 
ed by the Ruſſians, Swedes, and Poles, and 
which the Swedes at laſt acquired by ſuperiority 
of arms. | 

The fertility of Livonia, and the ſituation of 
Its capital Riga, were temptations to the czar, 
to poſſeſs himſelf of that country. He expreſſed 
a curioſity to ſee the fortifications. of the citadel. 
But count D*Alberg, governor of Riga, taking 
umbrage at this requeſt, refuſed him the ſatis- 
faction he deſired, and affected to treat the em- 
baſſy with contempt. This behaviour did not 
at all contribute to cool the incſination the czar 
might have, to make himſelf one day maſter of 
thoſe provinces. 5 
From Livonia they proceeded to Branden 
bourg Pruſſia, part of Which had been inhabited 
by the ancient Vandals; Poliſh Pnaſſia had been 
included in European Salmatia. Brandenbourg 
Pruſſia was a poor country, and badly peopled; 
but its elector, who afterwards took the name 
of king, diſplayed a magnificence on this occa- 
ſion, equally new and deſttuctive to his domi- 
nions. He piqued himſelf upon receiving this 
embaſſy in his city of Konigſherg, with all the 
pomp of royalty. The moſt ſumptuous preſents 
were made on both ſides. The contraſt be- 

tween 
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tween the French dreſs, which the court of 
Berlin affected, and the long Aſiatic robes of 
the Ruſſians, with their caps buttoned up with 
pearls and dixmonds, and their ſcimitars hang- 
ing at their belts, produced a ſingular effect. | 
ne czar was dreſſed after the German faſhion, 
The prince of Georgia, who accompanied him, 
was clad in a Perſian habit, which diſplayed a 
different magnificence. This is the ſame who 
was taken priſoner afterwards at the battle of 
Narva, and died in Sweden. 

Peter deſpiſed all this oſtentation; it was to 
have been wiſhed, that he had ſhewn an equal 
contempt for the pleaſures of the table, in which 
the Germans, at that time, placed their chiefeſt 
glory. It was at one of theſe entertainments *, 
then too much in faſhion, and which are alike 
fatal to health and morality, that he drew his 
{word upon his favourite Le Fort; but he ex- 
prefſed as much contrition for this ſudden ſally 
of paſſion, as Alexander did for the murder of 
Clytus; he aſked pardon of Le Fort, ſaying, 
that he wanted to reform his ſubj-&s, and could 
not yet reform himſelf. General Le Fort, in 
his manuſcript, praiſes the czar more for this 
goodneſs of heart, than he blames him for his 
exceſs of paſhon. E 

The ambaſſadors then went through Pome- 
rania and Berlin; and from thence, one part 
took its way through Magdebourg, and the other 
by Hambourg, a city which already began to 
be conſiderable by its extenſive commerce, but 
not ſo rich and populous as it has become ſince. 
From theace they directed their route towards 
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Minden, crofled Weſtphalia, and at length, by 
the way of Cleves, arrived at Amſterdam. 
The czar reached this city fifteen days before 
the ambaſſadors. At his firſt coming, he lod- 
ged in a houſe belonging to the Eaſt India com- 
pany ; but ſoon afterwards, he took a ſmall 
apartment in the dock-yard, belonging to the 
admiralty. He then put on the habit of a Dutch 
ſz:ipper, and in that dreſs went to the village 
of Saardam, a place where a great many more 
ſhips were built at that time, than at preſent. 
This village is as large, as populous, and as 
rich, and much neater, than many opulent towns. 
The czar greatly admired the multitude of 
people who were conſtantly employed there, 
the order and regularity of their times of work- 
ing, the prodigious diſpatch with which they 
built and fitted out ſhips, the incredible number 
of ware-houſes, and machines for the greater 
eaſe and ſecurity of labour. The czar began 
with purchaſing a bark, to which he made a 
maſt with his own hands ; after that, he work- 
cd upon all the different parts in the conſtruc- 
tion of a veſſel, living in the fame manner as 
the workmen at Saardam, drefling and eating 
the ſame as them, and working in the forges, 
the rope-walks, and in the ſeveral mills, which 
are in prodigious numbers in that village, for 
ſawing timber, extracting oil, making paper, 
and wire-drawing. He cauſed himſelf'to be in- 
rolled in the lift of carpenters, by the name of 
Peter Michaelhoff, and was commonly called 
Peter Bas, or Maſter Peter: the workmen were 
at firſt confounded at having a crowned head 
for a feilow-labourer, but ſoon became familia- 
riſed to the ſight. | 
| While 
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While he was thus handling the compaſs and 
the axe at Saardam, a confirmation was brought 
him of the diviſion in Poland, and of the double 
nomination of the elector Auguſtus, and the 
prince of Conti. The carpenter of Saardam 
immediately promiſed king Auguſtus to aſſiſt 
him with 30,000 men, and from his work-loft 
iſſued out orders to his army that was aſſembled 
in the Ukraine againſt the Turks. | ” 

11th Aug. 1697.] His troops gained a victory 
over the Tartars near Aſoph, and a few months 
afterwards took from them the city of Or, or 
Orkapi, which we call Precop *. As to himſelf, 
he till continued improving in different arts: he 
went frequently from Saardam to Amſterdam, 
to hear the lectures of the celebrated anatomiſt 
Ruyſch, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
operations in ſurgery, which, in caſe of neceſ- 
ſity, might be of uſe both to himſelf and his 
officers, He went through a courſe of natural 
philoſophy, in the houſe of the burgo-maſter 
Witzen, a perſon for ever eſtimable for his pa- 
triotic virtue, and the noble uſe he made of his 
immenſe riches, which he diſtributed like a ci- 
tizen of the world, ſending men of abilities, at 
a great expence, to all parts of the globe, in 
ſearch of whatever was molt rare and valuable, 
and fitting out veſſels at his own charge to 
make new diſcoveries. 

Peter Bas gave a truce to his labours for a 
ſhoit time, but it was only to pay a private viſit 
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* Precop, or Pe rekop, once a ſortreſs on the Iſthmus, which 
joins the peninſula of Crim Tartary to the mainland of little 
Tartary in European Turky, and thence conſideied as the key 
to that country. It has its name from the ditches cut acroſs for 
the defence of the peninſula, ; 
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at Utrecht, and at the Hague, to William king 
of England, and ſtadtholder of the united pro- 
vinces. General Le Fort was the only one ad- 
mitted to the private conference of the two mo- 
narchs. Peter aſſiſted afterwards at the public 
entry of his ambaſſadors, and at their audience : 
they preſented in his name to the deputy of the 
ſtates 600 of the moſt beautiful fables that could 
be procured ; and the ſtates, over and above the 
cuſtomary preſents on theſe occaſions, of a gold 
chain and a medal, gave them three magnificent 
.coaches. They received the firſt viſits of all 
the plenipotentiaries who were at the congreſs 
of Ryſwick, excepting thoſe of France, to whom 
they had not notified their arrival, not only be- 
.cauſe the czar eſpouſed the cauſe of Auguſtus 
againſt the prince of Conti, but alſo becauſe 
king William, whoſe friendſhip he was defi- 
rous of cultivating, was averſe to a peace with 
France. 

At his return to Amſterdam, he reſumed his 
former occupations, and compleated with his 
own hands a ſhip of ſixty guns, that he had begun 
himſelf, and ſent her to Archangel, wuich was 
the only port he had at that time on the. ocean. 

He not only engaged in his ſervice ſeveral 
French refugees, Swiſs, and Germans ; but he 
allo fent all ſorts of artiſts over to Moſcow, and 
he previouſly made a trial of their (cy cal abilities 
himſelf, There were few trades or arts which 
he did not perfectly well underitand in their mi- 
nuteſt branches: he took a particular pleaſure in 
cCorrecting, with his hands, the geogr phic al 
maps, Which at that time laid down at hazard 
the poſitions of the towns and rivers in his vaſt 
dominions, then very little known, Theie is 
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fill preſerved, a map, on which he marked out, - 
with his own hand, his projected com munica- 
tion of the Caſpian and Black feas, the execu- 
tion of which he had given in charge to Mr. Bre- 
kel, a German engineer. The junction of theſe 
two ſeas was indeed a leſs difficult enterpriſe 
than that of the Ocean and Mediterranean, which 
was effected in France; but the very idea of 
joining the ſea of Aſoph with the Caſpian, aſto- 
niſhed the imagination at that time: but new 
eſtabliſhments im that country become the object 
of his attention, in proportion as his ſucceſſes“ 
begat new hopes. 8 „ 

His troops, commanded by general Sheim 
and prince Dolgorowſki, had lately gained a vic- 
Er 7 over the Fartars near Aſoph, and 
— * likewiſe over a body of Janiſfaries ſent. 

dy ſultan Muſtapha to their aſſiſtance. 
This ſucceſs ſerved to make him more reſpect- 
ed, even by thoſe who blamed: him as a ſove- 
reign, for having quitted his dominions, to turn 
workman at Amiterdam. They now ſaw, that» 
the affairs of the monarch did not ſuffer by the 


labours of the philoſopher, the traveller, and 


the artificer. . 


He remained at Amfterdam, conſtantly em- 
ployed in his uſual occupations of ſhip- build- 
ing, engineering, geography, and the practice 
of natural philofophy, till the middle of January 
1698, and then he ſet out for England, but ſtill 
as one of the retinue of his ambaſſadors. | 

King William ſent his own yacht to meet 
him, and two ſhips of war as convoy. In Eng- 
land, he obſerved” the ſame manner of living 
as at Amſterdam and Saardam; he took an 
2partment near the king's dock-yard at Dept- 
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ford, where he applied himſelf wholly to gain 
inſtruction. The Dutch builders had only taught 
him their method, and the practical part of 
thip-building. . In England, he found the art 
better explained ; for there they work accord- 
Ing to mathematical proportion. He ſoon made 
himſelf ſo perfect in this ſcience, that he was able 
to give leſſons to others. He began to build a 
ſhip according to the Engliſh method of con- 
ſtruction, and it proved a prime ſailor. The 
art of watch-making, which was already brought 
to perfection in London, next attracted his at- 
tention, and he made himſelf compleat maſter 
of the whole theory : captain Perry, the engi- 
neer, who followed him from London to Ruſ- 
ſia, fays, that from the caſting of cannon, to the 
Ipinning of ropes, there was not any one branch 
of trade belonging to a ſhip that he did not mi- 
nutely obſerve, and even put his hand to, as 
often as he came into the places. where thoſe 

trades were carried on. | 3 
In order to cultivate his friendſhip, he was 
allowed to engage ſeveral Engliſn artificers into 
his ſervice, as he had done in Holland; but over 
and above artificers, he engaged likewiſe ſome 
mathematicians, which he would not ſo eaſily 
have ſound in Amſterdam. Ferguſon, a Scotch- 
man, an excellent geometrician, entered into 
his. ſervice, and was the firſt perſon who brought 
arithmetic into uſe in the exchequer in Ruſſia, 
where, before that time, they made uſe only of 
the Tartarian method of reckoning, with balls 
{trung upon a wire; a method which ſupplied the 
place of writing, but was very perplexing and 
imperfect, becauſe, after the calculation, there 
was no method of proving it, in order to diſcover 
| any 
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any error. The Indian cyphers, which are now 3 1 
in uſe, wen not introduced amongſt us, till oy 19 
the ninth century, by Arabs; and they did not e 
make their way into the Ruſſian empire, till e 
one thouſand years afterwards, Such has been 2 ant 
the fate of the arts, to make their progreſs ſlowly 1 1 
round the globe. He took with him two young 1 Han 
ſtudents from a mathematical ſchool *, and this \* My 
was the beginning of the marine academy, found- 8 
ed afterwards by Peter the Great. He obſerved 1 
and calculated eclipſes with Ferguſon. Perry the n= 
engineer, tho” greatly diſcontented at not being 1 
ſufficiently rewarded, acknowledges, that Peter 1 
made himſelf a proficient in aſtronomy; that „ 
he perfectly well underſtood the motions of the 1 
heavenly bodies, as well as the laws of gravita- 2 "an 
tion, by which they are dired ed. This force, now | 
ſo evidently demonſirated, .and before the time oO 
of the great Newton ſo little known, by which 
all the planets gravitate towards each other, 1 wn 
and which retained them in their orbits, was i nt 
already become familiar to a ſovereign of Ruſ- {.. 
ſia, while other countries amuſed themſelves { TR 
with imaginary vertices, ard, in Galileo's nati- 1 ry 
on, one ſet of ignorant perſons, ordered others, ' mg 
as ignorant, to believe the earth to be immove- at 
able. | 1 
Perry ſet out in order to effect a com- 1 
munication between rivers, to build bridges, and 1 
conftruct ſluices. The czar's plan was to  - 
open a communication by means of canals be- = 
tween the Ocean, the Caſpian, and the Black 1 
Seas. | un g 
*Theſe were two ſcholars from Chriſt- church hoſti al, com- i i | 1 
monly called blue coat boys, | 14 ! 
G 4 We 11% 
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We muft not forget to obſerve, that a ſet of 
Engliſh merchants, with the marquis of Caer- 
marthen “ at their head, gave Peter 15,c00- 
pounds ſterling, for the permiſſion of vending 
tobacco in Kuſſia. The patriarch, by a miſ- 
taken ſeverity, had interdicted this branch of 
trade; for the Ruſſian church forbid ſmoak ing, 
as an unclean ard ſinful action. Peter, who 
knew better things, and who, amongſt his many 
projected changes, meditated a reſormation of 
the church, introduced this commodity. of trade 
into his dominions, | 

Before Peter leſt England, he was entertain- 
ed by king William wich a ſpeQacle worthy 
ſuch a pueſt : this was a mock tea-#ght, Little 
was it then imagined, that the czar would one 
day fight a real battle on this element againſt. 
the Swedes, and gain naval victories in the Bal- 
tic. In fine, William made him a preſent of 
the veſſel in which he uſed to go over to Hol- 
hend, called the Reyal Tranſport, a beautiful: 
yacht, ard magnificently adorned. In this veſ- 
{e} Peter returned to Holland the latter end of: 
1698, taking with him three captains of ſhips. 
cf war, five and- twenty captains. of merchant. 
wipe, forty lieutenants, thirty pilots, as many 
ſu: gecns, two hurdred and fifty gunneis, and, 
upwards of thiee hundredartificers, This little 
colony of perſons ſkilful in all branches, failed: 
ſrem Holland to Archangel, on board the Roy al 
Tranſport, and from thence were diſtributed into 

all the different places where their ſervices were. 


Ihe czar was jarticularly fond of this nobleman, becauſe. 
he vas a great lover of matitime affairs, frequently rowed and 
ſailed with him upon the water, and gave him what informaticn.. 
he «vid concerning ſhipping, 


ne- 
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neceſſary. "Thoſe who had been engaged at 
Amſterdam, went by the way of Narva, which- 
then belonged to the Swedes. 

While he was thus tranſplanting the arts and 
manufacture of England and Holland into his- 
own country, the officers, whom he had ſent 
to Rome, and other places in-Italy, had like- 
wiſe engaged ſome artiſts in his ſervice. Gene- 
ral Sheremetow, who was at the head of his em- 

baſſy to Italy, took the tour of Rome, Naples, 

Venice, and Malta, while the czar proceeded to 
Vienna with his other ambaſſadors. He had 
now only to view the military diſcipline of the 
Germans, after having ſeen the Engliſh fleets, 
and the dock-yards of Holland: Politics had 
likewiſe as great a ſhare in this journey as the 
deſire of inſtruction. The emperor was his na- 
tural ally againſt the Turks, Peter had a pri- 
vate audience of Leopold, and the two monarchs 
conferred ſtanding, to avoid the trouble of ce- 
remony. - | | 

There happened nothing worthy remark du- 
ring his ſtay at Vienna, except the celebration of 
the ancient feaſt of the landlord and landlady, 
which had been difuſed for a conſiderable time, 
and which Leopold thought proper to revive upon 
the czar's account. This feaſt, which, by the 
Germans, is called Wurtchafft, is celebrated in 
the following manner: 

The emperor is landlord and the empre% 
landlady, the king of the Romans, the arch- 
dures and the archducheſſes are generally their 
aſiitants: they entertain people of all nations 
as their gueſts, who come dreſt after the moſt 
ancient faſhion of their reſpective countries: 
thoſe who are invited to the feaſt, draw lots for 
G 5 tickets, 
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tickets, on each of which is written the name of 
the nation, and the character the perſon they are 
to repreſent, One perhaps draws a ticket for a 
Chineſe mandarin; another for a Tartarian Mir- 
Za; a third a Perfian ſatrap; and a fourth for a 
* Roman ſenator; a princeſs may, by her ticket, 
be a gardener's wife, or a milk-maid ; a prince 
a peaſant, or a common ſoldier. Dances are com- 
p ſed ſuitable to all theſe characters, and the land- 
lord and landlady with their family wait at table. 
Such was the ancient inſtitution ; but on this 
occaſion * Joſeph king of the Romans, and the 
counteſs of Traun, repreſented the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The archduke Charles, and the coun- 
tels of Walſtein, were dreſſed like Flemings in 
the time of Charles the Fifth. The archducheſs 
Mary-Elizabeth, and count Traun, were in 
the habits of Tartars; the archducheſs Joſe- 
phina, and the count of Workſlaw, were habited 
like Perſians, and the archducheſs Mariamne, 
and prince Maximilian of Hanover, in the cha- 
Tater of North Holland peaſants. Peter ap- 
peared in the dreſs of a Friefland boor, and all 
who ſpoke to him addrefled him in that cha- 
tacter, at the fame time talking to him of the 
great czar of Muſcovy. Theſe are trifling par- 
ticulars; but whatever revives the remembrance 
of ancient manners and cuſtoms, is in ſome de- 
gree worthy of being recorded. . | 
Peter was ready to ſet out from Vienna, in 
order to proceed to Venice, to compleat his 
tour of inſtruction, when he received the news 
of a rebellion, .which had lately broke out, in his 
his dominions. 
Le Fort's MSS, and thoſe of Peterſburg, 
CHAP, 
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The corps of STRELITZES aboliſhed, alterations 
in cuſtoms, manners, church, and ſtate. 


Z AR Peter, when he left his dominions 
b to ſet out on his travels, had provided 
againſt every incident, even that of a rebellion. 
But the great and ſerviceable things he had done 
for his country, proved the very cauſe of this 
rebellion. 
Certain old boyards, to whom the ancient 
cuſtoms were ſtill dear, and ſome precepts, to 
whom the new ones appeared little better . than 
ſacrilege, began theſe diſturbances, and the old 
faction of the princeſs Sophia took this oppor- 
tunity to rouſe itſelf anew. It is ſaid, that one 
of her ſiſters, who was confined to the ſame mo- 
naſtery, contributed not a little to excite theſe 
ſeditions. Care was taken to ſpread abroad the 
danger to be feared from the introduction of fo- 
reigners to inſtruct the nation. In ſhort, who + 
would believe, that * the permiſſion. which the 
Czar had given to import tobacco into his em- 
pire, contrary to the inclination of the clergy, 
was one of the chief motives of the inſurrection ? 
_ Superſtition, the ſcourge of every country, and 
yet the darling of the multitude, ſpread itſelf 
from the common people to the Strelitzes, who 
had been ſcattered on the frontiers of Lithuania : 
they aſſembled in a body, and marched towards 
Moſcow, with the intent to place the princeſs 


* Le Fort's MSS, 
: : .G6 Sophia 
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Sophia on the throne, and for ever to prevent: 
the return of a czar who had viclated the eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtoms *, by preſuming to travel for 
inftrution among foreigners, The forces com- 
manded by Schein and Gordon, who were much 
better diſciplined than the Strelitzes, met them 
fifteen leagues from Moſcow, gave them battle, 
and entirely. defeated them : but this advantage 
gained by a foreign general over the ancient mi- 
litta, among whom were ſeveral of the burghers 
of Moſcow, contributed ſtill more to irritate the 
people. br 
To quell theſe tumults, the czar ſets out pri- 
vately from Vienna, paſſes thro' Poland, has a 
private interview with Auguſtus, concerts mea- 
fares with that prince for extending the Rufſian 
dominions on the fide of the Baltick, and at 
gent length arrived at Moſcow, where he ſur- 
1698. prized every one w th his preſence: he. 
then confers rewards on the trcops who-. 
had defeated the Strelitzes, of whom the priſons. 
were now full. If the crimes of theſe unhappy. 
wretches were great, their puniſhment was no. 
leſs fo. Their leaders, with ſeveral” of their 


* A moſt exiraordinary inflance of the obſtinate att-chment 
of the Ruſſians to their old cuſtoms, bapfened in the time of the- 
ezar Baſſi owitz, and undoubtedly ii fluenced him not a Jitile in 
the ſeverity with which he treated his people. The king of Po- 
land, Stephen Battcri, having recovered Livenia, went himſelf 
into that prevince to eſlabliſh a new form of government, ac- 
ecrding to the ecnflant cuſtom there, When any peaſant, all 
ef u hom were treated as ſlaves, had ccmmitted a fault, he was 
whip; ed with a rod till the blood came. The king was willing 
to cemmute this barbarcus puniſtment for ore that was more> 
ma-derate ; but the peaſants, inſenfible cf the favovr defgned 
them. thiew themſel: es at his feet, and intreated him not to 
make any alteraticz:z in their ancient cuſt ms, becanfe they bad 
exper:enced,thatall innovations, far from precuring them the leaſt 


redreſs, had always made their burthens ſit the beavier on them, 
| officer: 
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oſſicers and prieſts, were condemned to death z- 
fome were broke upon the wheel *, and two- 
women were buried alive; upwards of two thou- 

ſand of the Strelitzes were executed, part of 
whom were hung round about the walls of the- 
city, and others put to death in different man- 
ners, and their dead bodies remained expoſed for- 
two days in the high roads , particularly about 

the monaſtety where the princeſſes Sophia and 
Budocia reſided . Monuments of ſtone were 
erected, on which their crimes and puniſhments: 
were ſet forth. A great number of them who had 
wives and children at Moſcow, were diſperſed” 


with their families into Stheria, the kingdom of 


Aſtracan, and the country of Aſoph. This pu- 
niſhment was at leaſt of ſervice to the ſtate, as 
they helped to .cy'tivate and people a large-tra&- 
of waſte land. | 

Perhaps, if the czar had not found it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to make ſuch terrible examples, 
he might have employed part of thoſe Strelitzes, 
whom he put to death, upon the public works; 
whereas they were now loſt both to him and the. 


Memoirs of captain Perry the engineer, employed by Peter 
the Great in Ruſſia, and MSS. of Le Fort 
+ aptain Perry, in p. 184 of his memoirs, ſays, that theſe 
executions being performed in the depth of winter, their bodies 
were immediately frozen: thoſe who were beheaded, were or- 
dered to be eft in the ſame poſture as when executed, in ranks 
upon the ground, with their heads lying by them: and thoſe 
who were hanged round the three wa'ls of the city, were left 
hanging the whole winter, to the v ew of the people, till the 
warm weather began to come on in the ſpring, when they were 
taken down and buried together in a pit; to prevent infection. 
This author adde, that there were other gibbets placed on all 
the public roads leading to Moſcow, where others of the ſe rebels 
were hanged, 
T MSS, of Le Fort, 
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ſtate : the lives of men ought to be held in great 
eſtimation, eſpecially in a country where the en- 
cteaſe of inhabitants ought to have been the 
principal care of the legiſlature ; but he thought 
it neceſſary to terrify and break the ſpirit of the 
nation by executions, and the parade attending 
them. Theentire corps of the Strelitzes, whoſe 
number not one of his predeceſſors had even 
dared to think of diminiſhing, was broke for 
ever, and their very name aboliſhed, This 
change was effected without any reſiſtance, be- 
cauſe matters had been properly prepared before- 
hand. The Turkiſh ſultan, Oſman, as I have 
already remarked, was depoſed and murdered in 
the ſame century, only for giving the Janiſſaries 
room to ſuſpect that he intended to leſſen their 
number. Peter had better ſucceſs, becauſe he 
had taken better meaſures, | 

Of this powerful and numerous body of the 
Strelitzes, he left only two feeble regiments, from 
whom there could no longer be any danger; and 
yet theſe ſtill retaining their old ſpirit of mu— 
tiny, revolted again in Aſtracan, in the year 
1705, but were quickly ſuppreſſed. 

But while we are relating Peter's ſeverity in 
this affair of ſtate, let us not forget to comme- 
morate the more then equal humanity he ſhewed 
ſome time afterwards, when he loſt his favou- 
rite Le Fort, who was ſnatched away by an un- 
timely fate, March 12, N. S. 1699, at the age 
of 46. He paid him the ſame funeral honours as 
are beſtou ed on the greatett ſovereigns, and af- 
ſiſted himſelf in the proceſſion, carrying a pike in 
his hand, and marching after the captains, in 
the rank of a lieutenant, which he held in the 
deceaſed general's regiment, hereby ſetting an ex- 

7 ample 
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ample to his nobles, of the reſpe due to merit 
and the military rank. | 

After the death of Le Fort, it appeared 
plainly, that the changes in the ſtate were not 
owing to that genera], but to the czar himſelf, 
Peter had indeed been confirmed in his deſign, 
by his ſeveral converſations with Le Fort; | 
he had formed and executed them all without 

His aſſiſtance. | 

As ſoon as he had ſuppreſſed the Strelitzes, he 
eſtabliſhed regular regiments on the German 
model, who were all cloathed in a ſhort and 
commodious uniform, in the room of thoſe long 
and troubleſome coats, which they ufed to wear 
before ; and, at the ſame time, their exerciſe 
was likewiſe more regular, 

The regiment of Preobrazinſki guards were 
already formed: it had taken its name from the 
firſt company of fifty men, whom the czar had 
trained up in his younger days, in his.retreat at 
Preobrazinſki, at the time when his fiſter So- 
phia governed the ſtate, and the other regiment 
of guards was alſo eſtabliſhed. | | 

As he had himſelf paſſed thro? the loweſt de- 
grees in the army, he was reſolved that the ſons 
of his boyards and great men, ſhould ſerve as 
common ſoldiers. before they were made officers. 
He ſent ſome of the young nobility on board his 
fleet at Woronitz and Aſoph, where he obliged 
them to ſerve their apprenticeſhip as common 
ſeamen. No one dared to diſpute the commands 
of a maſter, who had himſelf ſet the example. 
The Engliſh and Dutch he had brought over 
with him, were employed in equipping this fleet 
for ſea, in conſtructing ſluices, and building 
docks, for careening the ſhips, and to reſume the 


great 
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you work of joining the Tanais or Don; and* 
the Wolga, which had been dropped by Breket- 
the German. And now he began to ſet about 
his projected reformations in the council of ſtate, . 
in the revenue, in the church, and even in ſo- 
ciety itſelf. 

he affairs of the revenue had been hitherto - 
adminiftered much in the ſame: manner as in 
Turky. Each boyard paid a ſtipulated ſum for 
his lands, which he raiſed upon the peaſants, his 
vaſſals; the czar appointed certain burghers and 
burgomaſters, to be his receivers, who were 
not powerful enough to claim the tight of paying 
only ſuch ſums as they thought proper, into the 
public treaſury. This new adminiſtration of the 
finances, was what coſt him the moſt trouble: 
he was obliged to try ſeveral methods before he 
could fix upon a proper one. | 

The reformation- of the church, which in all 
other countries is looked upon as ſo dangerous 
and difficult an attempt, was not fo to him. 
The patriarchs had at times oppoſed the autho- 
rity of the crown, as well as the Strelitzes; Nicon 
with inſolence, Joachin, one of his ſucccflbrs, . 
in:an.attful manner. 

The biſhops bad arrogated the power of hfe - 
and death, a p'erogative _— contrary to the- 
ſpirit of religion, and the ſubordination of go- 
vernment. This aſſumed power, which had 
been of long ſtanding, was now taken from them. 
The patriarch Adrian, dying at the cloſe of this - 
century, Peter declared that there ſhould-for the 
future be no other. 

This dignity then was entirely ſuppreſſed, and- 
the great income belonging the:eto was united 
to the public revenue, which ſtood: in — 
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this addition. Although the czar did not ſet 
himſelf up as head of the Ruſſian church, as the 
kings of Gteat- Britain have done in regard to 
the church of England; yet he was, in fact, ab- 
ſolute maſter over it, becauſe the ſynods did 
not dare either to diſobey the commands of a 
deſpotic ſovereign, or to diſpute with a prince 
who had more knowledge than themſelves. . 

We need only to caſt an eye on the preamble 
to the edict, concerning his eecleſiaſtical regula- 
tions, iſſued in 1721, to be convinced that he 
acted at once as maſter and legiſlator: We 
„ ſhould deem ourſelves guilty of ingratitude to 
© the moſt high, if, after having reformed the 
military and civil orders, we neglected the 
& ſpiritual, &c. For this cauſe, following the 

example of the moſt ancient kings, who have 
been famed for piety, we have taken upon us 
to make certain wholeſome regulations, 
„ touching the clergy.“ It is true, he con- 
vened a ſynod for carrying into execution his ec- 
cleſiaſtical degrees; but the members of this ſy- 
nod, at entering upon their office, were to take 
an oath, the form of which had been drawn up 
and ſigned by himſelf, This was an oath of 
ſubmiſſion and obedience, and was conceived in. 
the following terms: I ſwear to be a faithful 
« and obedient ſervant and fubje& to my true 
© and natural fovereign, and to the auguſt ſuc- 
& ceſſors whom it ſhall pleaſe him to nominate, 
in virtue of the inconteſtable right of which 
& he is poſſeſſed: I acknowledge him to be the 
5. ſupreme judge of this ſpiritual college: I.(wear- 
& by the ail-ſeeing God, that I underſtand and 
©< mean this oath in the full force and ſenſe, 
„ which. the words conyey to thoſe who read: 
; Ce. or. 
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or hear it.” This oath is much ſtronger than 
that of the ſupremacy in England. The Ruſ- 
ſian monarch was not, indeed, one of the fa- 
thers of the ſynod, but he dictated their laws; 
and tho? he did not touch the holy cenſor, he di- 
rected the hands that held it. | 

Previous to this great work, he thought, that 
in a ſtate like his, which ſtood in need of being 
peopled, the celibacy of the monks was con- 
trary to nature, and to the public good. It was 
the ancient cuſtom of the Ruſſian church, for 
fecular prieſts to marry at leaſt once in their lives; 
they were even obliged fo to do: and formerly 
they ceaſed to be prieſts as ſoon as they loſt their 
wives. But that a multitude of young people of 
both ſexes, ſhould make a vow of living uſeleſs 
in a cloiſter, and at the expence of others, ap- 
peared to him a dangerous inſtitution, He, 
therefore, ordered, that no one ſhould be ad- 
mitted to a monaſtic life, till they were fiſty years 
old, a time of life very rarely ſubject to a temp- 
tation of this kind; and he forbid any perſon to 
be admitted, of what age ſoever, who was ac- 
tually in poſſeſſion of any public employ. 

This regulation has been repealed ſince his 
death, becauſe the government has thought pro- 
per to ſhew more complazſance to the monaſ- 
teries: but the | patriarchal dignity has never 
been revived, and its great revenues are now ap- 
propriated to the payment of the troops. 

Theſe alterations at firſt excited fome mur- 
murings. A certain prieſt wrote, to prove that 
Peter was antichriſt, becauſe he would. not ad- 
mit of a patriarch; and the art of printing, which 
the czar encouraged in his kingdom, was made 
uſe of to publiſh libels again him: but on __ 

other 
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other hand, there was another prieſt who ſtarted 
up, to prove that Peter could not be antichriſt, 
becauſe the number 666 was not to be found in 
his name, and that he had not the ſign of the 
| Beaſt, All complaints, however, were ſoon 
quieted, Peter, in fact, gave much more to the 
_ church, than he took from it; for he made 
the clergy, by degrees, more regular and more 
learned. He founded three colleges at Moſcow, 
where they teach the languages, and where thoſe 
| Who are deſigned for the prieſthood are obliged 
to ſtudy. 
One of the moſt neceſſary reforms, was the 
ſuppreſſion, or at leaſt the mitigation of the 
'Three Lents, an ancient ſuperſtition. of the 
Greek church, and as prejudicial with reſpect to 
thoſe who are employed in public works, and 
eſpecially to ſoldiers, as was the old Jewifh ſu- 
perſtition of not fighting on the ſabbath day, 
Accordingly the czar diſpenſed with his work- 
men and ſoldiers at leaſt, obſerving theſe Lents, 
in which, tho' they were not permitted to eat, 
they were accuſtomed to get drunk, He like- 
wiſe diſpenſed with their obſervance of meagre 
days, the chaplains of the fleet and army were 
obliged to ſet the example, which they did with- 
out much reluQance, | | 
The calendar, another important object, for- 
merly, in all the countries of the world, the chiefs 
of religion had the care of regulating the year, 
not only on account of the feaſts to be obſerved, 
but becauſe, in ancient times, the prieſts were 
the only perſons wio underſtood aſtronomy. 
The year began with the Ruſſians on the firſt 
of September. Peter ordered, that it ſhould for 
the future commence the firſt day of January, as 
among 


. 
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among the other nations of Europe. This alte- 
ration was to take place in the year 1700, at the 
beginning of the century, which he celebrated by- 
a jubilee, and other grand ſolemnities. It was a. 
matter of ſurpriſe to the common people, how- 
the czar ſhould be able to change the courſe of 

the ſun. Some obſtinate perſons, perſuaded that- 
God had created the world in September, conti- 

nued their-old ſtile: but the alteration took place 

in all the public offices in the whole court of: 
chancery, and in a little time throughout the 

whole empire. Peter did not adopt the Grego- 

rian calendar, becauſe it had been rejeQed by. 
the Engliſh mathematicians ; but which muſt, . 
nevertheleſs, be one day. received: in all coun- 
tries. 

Ever ſince the fifth century, the time when 
letters firſt came into uſe amongſt them, they 
had been accuſtomed to write upon long rolls, 
made either of the bark of trees, or of parch- 
ment, and afterwards of paper; and the czar was 
obliged to publiſh an edict, ordering every one, 
for the future, to write after our manner. 

The reformation now became general. Their 
marriages were made formerly after the ſame 
manner as in Turky and Perſia, where the bride- 

room does not ſee his bride till the contract is 
Fed, and they c2n no longer go from their 

ords. This cuſtom may do well enough 
amoneſt thoſe people, where polygamy prevails, . 
and where the women are always ſhut up; but 
it is a very bad one in countries where a man is 
confined to one wife, and where divorces are 
ſeldom allowed. 

The czar was willing to accuſtom his people 
to the manners and cuſtoms of the nations, 


which. 
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-Which he had viſited in his travels, and from 
whence he had taken the maſters, who were now 
inſtructing them. | 
It appeared neceſſaty, that the Ruſſians ſhould 
not be dreſſed in a different manner from thoſe 
who were teaching them the arts and ſciences; 
becauſe the averhon to ſtrangers, which is but 
too natural to mankind, is not a liitle kept up by 
a difference of dreſs. Tune full dreſs, which at 
that time partook of the faſhions of the Poles, the 
T artars, and the ancient Hungarians, was, as 
we have elſewhere obſerved, very noble; but 
the dreſs of the burghers and common people, 
reſembled thoſe jackets plated round the waſte, 
which are ſtill given to the poor children in ſome 
of the French haſpitals *. In general, the robe 
was formerly the dreis of all nations, as being a 
garment that required the Jeaſt trouble and art; 
and for the ſame reaſon, the beard was tuffered 
to grow. The czar met with but little diffi- 
culty in introducing our mode of dreſs, and the 
cuſtom of ſhaving among his courtiers ; but the 
people was more obſtinate, and he found himſelf 
obliged to lay a tax on long coats and beards. 
Patterns of cloſe-bodied coats were hung up in 
public piaces.z and whoever refuſed to pay the 
tax, were obliged to ſuffer their robes, and theit 
beards,” to be curtailed : all this was done in 2 
-jocular manner, an] this air of pleaſantry pre- 
. vented ſeditions. | 
It has ever been the aim of all legiſlators, te 
:render mankind more ſociable ; but it is not ſuf- 
fieient to effect this end, that they live togecher 
in owns; there muſt.be a mutual intercourſe of 


* Somewh ut ike thoſe of gur blut coat boys-in Eagland, 
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civility. This intercourſe ſweetens all the bit - 
terneſs of life. The czar, therefore, introduced 
thoſe aſſemblies, which the Italians call riderri. 
To theſe aſſemblies he invited all the ladies of 
his court, with their daughters; and they were 
to appear dreſſed after the faſhions of the ſouthern 
nations of Europe. He was even himſelf at the 
pains of drawing up rules for all the little deco- 
rums to be obſerved at theſe ſocial entertain- 
ments. Thus even to good breeding among his 
ſubjects, all was his own work, and that of 
time. | | 
To make his people reliſh theſe innovations 
the better, he aboliſhed the word golut, ſſave, 
always made uſe of by the Ruſſians when they 
addreſſed their czar, or preſented any petition to 
him; and ordered, that, for the future, they 
ſhould make uſe of the word raab, which ſigni- 
fies ſubject. This alteration in no wiſe dimi- 
niſhed the obedience due to the ſovereign, and 
yet was the moſt ready means of conciliating 
their affections. Every month produced ſome 
new change or inſtitution. He carried his at- 
© tention even to the ordering painted poſts to be 
ſet up in the road between Moſcow and Woro- 
nitz, to ſerve as mile ſtones at the diſtance of 
every verſt ; that is to ſay, every ſeven hundred 
paces, and had a kind of caravanſeras, or pub- 
lic inns, built at the end of every twentieth 
verſt. Þ : 
While he was thus extending his cares to the 
common people, to the merchants, and to the 
traveller, he thought proper to make an addition 
to the pomp and ſplendor of his*%own court. For 
tho? he hated pomp or ſhew in his own perſon, 
he thought it neceſſary in thoſe about him. He, 
8 | there 
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therefore, inſtituted the order of St. Andrew *, 
in imitation of the ſeveral orders with which all 
the courts of Europe abound. Golowin, who 
ſucceeded Le Fort in the dignity.of high admiral, 
was the firſt knight of this order. It was eſteemed 
an high reward, to have the honour of being 
admitted a member. It was a kind of badge 
that entitled the perſon who bore it, to the re- 
ſpect of the people. This mark of honour 
coſts nothing to the ſovereign, and flatters the 
ſelf- love of a ſubject, without rendering him too 
powerful. 

Theſe many uſeful innovations were received 
with applauſe by the wiſer -part of the nation 
and the murmurings and complaints of thoſe 
who adhered to the ancient cuſtoms, were 
drowned in the acclamations of men of ſound 
judgment. 

While Peter was thus beginning a New crea- 
tion in the interior part of his ſtate, he con- 
cluded an advantageous truce with the Turks, 
which gave him the liberty to extend his terri- 
tories on another fide, Muſtapha the Second, 
who had been defeated by prince Eugene, at the 
battle of Zeuta in 1697, ſtripped of the Morea 
by the Venetians, and unable to defend Aſoph, 
was obliged to make peace with his victorious 
enemies, which peace was concluded at Carlo- 
Jans-26 witz, between Peterwa:adin and Sa- 

* lankamon, places made famous by his 
99. defeats.” Temeſwaer was made the 
boundary of the German poſſeſſions, and of the 
Ottoman dominions. Kaminieck was reſtored 
to the Poles, the Morea, and ſome towns in 


* 20ih Sept. 16.8, It is to be obſerved, that 1 always 
perm the rew ſtile n my dates. 
Dal- 
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Dalmatia, 'which had been taken by the Vene 
tians, remained in their hands for ſome time; 
and Peter the Fifi continued in pollethon of 
Caſaph, and of a few forts buiit in its neighbour- 
hood. ; 

It was not poſſible for the czar to extend his 
dominions on tae fide of Turky, without draw- 
ing upon him the forces of that empire, beiote 
divided, but now united. His naval projects 
were too vaſt for the Palus Mzotis, and the ſet- 
tlements on the Caſpian ſea would not admit of 
a fleet of men of war: he, therefore, turned his 
views towards the Baltic ſea, but without relin- 
quiſhing thole in regard to the Tanais and 
Wolga. | 


CHAP. XI. 
War with SWEDEN. 
The Battle of NARVA. 


17c0. 1 AND ſcene was now opened on 
the frontiers of dweden. One of the 
princip | cautes of all the revolutions which 
happened from Ingria, as far as Dreſden, and 
which leid walte ſo many countries for the ſpace 
of eighteen years, was the abuſe of the ſupreme 
power, by Charles XI. king of Sweden, fa- 
ther of Char es XII. This is a fact which 
cannot be too often repeated, as it Concerns 
every crowned head, and the ſubjects of every 
ns tion, almeſt all Livonia, with the whole of 
Eſthonia, had been ceded by the Poles to Charles 
XI, king of Sweden, who ſucceeded 22 
RET | A. CX= 
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X. exactly at the time of the treaty of Oliva. 
It was ceded in the cuſtomary manner, with a 
reſervation of rights and privileges. Charles 
XI. ſhewing little regard to theſe privileges, 
John Reinhold Patkul, a gentleman of Livonia, 
came to Stockholm in 1692, at the head of fix 
deputies from the province, and laid their com- 
plaints at the foot of the throne, in reſpectful, 
but ſtrong terms F Inſtead of an anſwer, 
the deputies were ordered to be impriſoned, and 
Patkul was condemned to loſe his honour and 
his life ; but he loſt neither, for. he made his 
eſcape to the country of Vaud, in Swiſſerland, 
where he remained ſome time; when he after- 
wards was informed, that Auguftus, elector of 
Saxony, had promiſed at his acceſſion to the 
throne of Poland, to recover the provinces that 
had been wreſted from that kingdom ; he haf- 
tened to Dreſden, to repreſent to that prince, 
how eaſily he might make himſelf maſter of 
Livonia, and revenge upon a king, only ſeven- 
teen years of age, the loſſes that Poland had 
ſuſtained by his anceftors. 1 | 
At this very time czar Peter entertained 
thoughts of ſeizing upon Ingria and Carelia. 
Theſe provinces had formerly belonged to the 
Ruſſians, but the Swedes had made themſelves 
maſters of them by force of arms, in the time 
of the falſe Demetruis's, and had retained the 
poſſeſſion of them by treaties : another war and 


'+ Norberg, chaplain and confeſſor to Charles XII. ſays in 
his hiſtory, That he had the inſolence to complain of op- 

reſſi ns, and that he was condemned to loſe his honour and 
life.“ This is ſpeaking like the high prieſt of deſpotiſm. He 
ſhould have obſerved, that no one can deprive a citizen of his 
honour, for doing his duty, 
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new treaties might reſtore them again to Ruſ- 
ſia. Patkul went from Dreſden to Moſcow, 


and by exciting up the two monarchs to avenge 


his private cauſes, he cemented a cloſe union 
between them, and directed their preparations 
for invading all the places, ſituated to the eaſt 
and ſouth of Finland. 

Juſt at this period, the new king of Den- 
mark, Frederick IV. entered into an alliance 


with the czar and the king of Poland, againſt 
Charles, the young king of Sweden, whoſeemed 


in no condition to withſtand their united forces. 
Patku! had the ſatisfaction of beſieging the 
Swedes in Riga, the capital of Livonia, and 
directing the attack in quality of major ge- 
neral. . . s 
The czar marched near twenty thouſand 
men into Ingtia. It is true, chat, in this nu- 
merous army, he had not more than 12 000 
good ſoldiers, being thoſe he had diſciplined 
himſelf ; namely, the two regiments of guards, 
and ſome few others, the reſt being a badly 


armed militia, with ſome Coſſacks, and Circaſ- 


ſian Tartars; but he carried with him a train of 
145 pieces of cannon. He laid ſiege to Narva, 
a ſmall town in Ingria, that had a very com- 
modious harbour, and it was generally thought 
the place would prove an eaſy conqueſt. 

Sept.] It is known to all Europe, how 


Charles XII. when not quite eighteen years of 


age, made head againſt all his enemies, and at- 


tacked them one after another; he entered 
Denmark, put an end to the war in that king- 
dom in leſs than fix weeks, fent ſuccours to Riga, 
obliged the enemy to raiſe the ſiege, and march- 
ed againſt the Ruſſians encamped before Narva, 
through 
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through the midſt of ice and ſnow, in the 
month of November. | 

The czar, who looked upon Narva as already 
in his poſſeſſion, was gone to Novogorod, and 
had taken with him, his favourite, Menzikoff, 
then a lieutenant in the company of 
Bombardiers, of the Preobazinſki 18 Nov. 
regiment, and afterwards raiſed to 7 
the rank of field marſhal, and prince; a man 
whoſe ſingular fortunes entitle him to be ſpoken 
of more at large in another place. | 

Peter left the command of the army, with his 
inſtructions for the ſiege, with the prince of 
Croy; whoſe family came from Flanders, and 
who had lately entered into the czar's ſervice *. 
Prince Dolgorouki ated as commiſſary of the 
army. The jealouſy between thoſe two chiefs, 
and the abſence of the czar, were partly the 
occaſion of the unparalleled defeat at Narva. 

Charles XII. having landed at Pernau in Li- 
vonia with his troops, in the month of October 
:dvanced northward to Revel, where he de- 


feated an advanced body of Ruſſians. He con- 


tinued his march, and meeting with another 
body routed that likewiſe. The run-aways 
returned to the camp before Narva, which they 


hiled with conſternation. The month of Novem- 


ber was now far advanced; Narva, tho' unſkil- 
fully beſieged, was on the point of ſurrendering. 
The young king of Sweden had not at that 
time above gooo men with him, and could 
bring only ſix pieces of cannon to oppoſe to an 
hundred and forty- ſive, with which the Ruſ- 
tan entrenchments were defended. All the 


® Jee the hiſtory of Charles XII. 
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223 Hiſtory of the | 
relations of that time, and all hiſtorians with- 


out exception, coneur in making the Ruffiau 


army then before Narva, amount to 80,000 
men. The memoirs with which I have been 
furniſhed ſay 60,000; be that as it may, it is 
certain, that Charles had not quite 9ooo, and 
that this battle was one of thoſe, which have 
proved, that the greateſt victories have been 
frequently gained by inferior, numbers, ever 
ſince the famed one of Arbelles “. | 
Charles did not heſitate one moment to at- 


| tack with his ſmall troop this army, ſo greatly 


ſuperior; and taxing advantage of a violent 
wind, and a great ſtorm of ſnow, which blew 
directly in the faces of the Ruſſians; 
Nov. 30. he attacked their entrenchments un- 
der cover of ſome pieces of cannon, 

which he had poſted advantageouſly for the pur- 
poſe. The Rutfians had not time to from 
themſelves in the midſt of that cloud of ſnow, 
that beat full in their faces, and aſtoniſhed by 
the diſcharge of cannon, that they could not 
ſee; and never imagined how ſmall a number 
they had to oppoſe. | 
The duke de Croy attempted to give his 
erders, but prince Dolgorouki would not receive 
them. The Ruſſian officers reſe upon the Ger- 
man offEcers; the duke's fecretary, with co- 
lonel Lyon, and ſeveral others, were murdered. 
Every one abandoned his poſt, and tumult, con- 
fuſion, and a pannic terror, ſpread through the 
whole army. The Swedith troops had nothing 


A town on the river Lyeus, in the province of Aſſi ria, 
now dlled Curdeſtar, where Alexander the Great fought his 
ihud a; d dec five batile, with Darius king of Perſia, 


more 
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more to do, but to cut in pieces thoſe who were 
flying. Some threw themſelves into the river 
Narva, where great numbers were drowned ; 
others threw down their arms, and fell upon 
their knees before the conquering Swedes. 

The duke de Croy, general Alland, and the 
reſt of the general officers, dreading the Ruſ- 
ſians more than the Swedes, went in a body 
and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners to count 
Steinbok. The king of Sweden now made 
bimſelf mafter of all the artillery. Thirty thou- 
ſand of the vanquiſhed enemy laid down their 
arms at his feet, and filed off bare-headed and 
diſarmed before him. Prince Dolgorouki, and 
all the Ruſſian generals, came and ſurrendered 
themſelves, as well as the Germans, but did 
not know till after they had ſurrendered, that 
they had been conquered by 8ooo men. A- 
mongſt the priſoners, was the ſon of a king of 
Georgia, whom Charles ſent to Stockholm: 
his name was MitteleſkyCzarovits, or czar's fon, 
an additional proof that the title of czar, for tzar, 
had not its original from the Roman Cæſars. 

Charles XII. did not loſe more than 1200 
men in this battle. "The czar's journal, which 
has been-ſent me from Peterſbourg, ſays, that 
including thoſe who died at the ſiege of Narva, 
and in the battle, and thoſe who were drowned 
in their flight, the Ruſſians loſt no more than 
6000 men. Want of diſcipline, and a pannic 
thar ſeized the army, did- all the work of that 
fatal day. The number of thoſe made pri- 
foners of war, was four times greater than that 
of the conquerors ; and if we may believe Nor- 
| berg®, count Piper, who was afterwards taken 
Vol. I. p. 439, of the 4to. editios printed at the Hague. 

| H 3 priſoner . 
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priſoner by the Ruſſians, reproached them, 
that the number of their people made priſoners 
in the battle, exceeded by eight times the num- 
ber of the whole Swediſh army. If this is truth, 
the Swedes muſt have made upwards of 72,000 
priſoners. This ſhews how ſclcom writers are 
well informed of particular circumſtances. One 
thing, however, equally inconteſtable and ex- 
traordinary is, that the king of Sweden per- 
mitted one half of the Ruſſian ſoldiers to retire 
back, after having diſarmed them, and the 
- other half to repaſs "the river, with their arms; 
by this unaccountable preſumption, re{oring to 
the czar troops that, being afterwards well dif- 
eiplined, became inv incible 12 

Charles had all the advan: ages that c:uid re- 
ſult from a compleat victory. Immenſe maga- 
zines, tranſports loaded with proviſions, poſts 
evacuated or taken, and the whole country at 
the mercy of the Swediſh army, were conſe- 
quences of the fortune of this day, Narva was 
now relieved, the ſhattered remains of the Ruſ- 
fian army did not ſhow themſelves ; the whole 
country as far as Pleſkou lay open; the czar 
ſeemed bereft of all refource for carrying on the 
war; and the king of Sweden, victor in leſs than 
twelve months, over the monarchs of Denmark, 
Poland, and Ruſſia, was looked upon as the 
firſt prince in Europe, at an age when after 
Princes hardly preſume to aſpire at reputation. 


1 The chaplain Norberg'pretends, that, immediately after the 
battle of Narva, the Grand Seignor wrote a letter of congratula- 
tion to the king of Sweden, in theſe terms. The ſultan 
% Baſla, by the grace of Ged, to Charles XII. &c,” The letter 

' was dated from the @ra of the creation of the world. 


But 
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But the unſhaken conſtancy that made a 
part of Peter's character, prevented him from 
being diſcouraged in any of his projects. 
A Ruſſian biſhop compoſed a prayer to St. 
Nicholas *, on account of this defeat, which 
was publickly read in all the churches through- 
out Ruſſia. This compoſition ſhews the ſpirit 
olf the times, and the inexpreſſible ignorance 
from which Peter delivered bis country. A- 
mongſt other things, it ſays, that the furious and 
terrible Swedes were ſorcerers; and complains 
that St. Nicholas had entirely abandoned his 
Ruſſians. The prelates of that country would 
bluſh to write ſuch ſtuff at preſent; and, without 
any offence to the holy St. Nicholas, che people 
ſoon perceived that Peter was the moſt proper 


perſon to be applied to, to retrieve their 
loſſes. 


This prayer is printed in moſt of the journals and hiſtorical 
pieces of thoſe times. And is inſerted in the hiſtory of Charles 
XII. king of Sweden, | 
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CHAP. XIL 


Refources after the battle of Natva. That diſ- 
aſter entirely repaired. Peter gains a victory 
near the ſame place. The perſon who was- 
afterwards empreſs, made priſoner at the 
{torming of a town. Peter's ſucceſſes. His. 
triumph at Moſcow *. | 


The years 1701 and 1702. 


1 8 HE czar having, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, quitted his army before Narva, 
in the end of November 1700, in order to go 
and concert matters with the king' of Poland, 1e- 
ceived the news of. the victory gained by the 
Swedes as he was on his way. His conftancy 
in all emergencies was equal to the. intrepidity 
and valour of Charles. Be deferred" the confe- 
rence with Auguſtus, and haſtened to repair the 


dliſordered ſtate of his affairs. The ſcattered 


troops rendezvouſed at Great Novcgorod, and. 
ſrem thence marched to Pleſkow on the Lake 
Peipus. 

It was not a little matter to be able to ſtand 
upon the defenſive, after ſo ſevere a check: 
*I know very well, ſaid Peter, that the Swedes. 
© will have the advantage of us for ſome time,. 
© but they will teach us at length to conquer 


„ them. 


1701. ] Having provided for the preſent emer- 
gency, and ordered recruits to be raiſed on every 
fide, he ſent to Moſcow to caft new cannon,. 


® This chapter and the following, are taken entirely from 
the journal. of Peter: the Great, ſent me from Petciibourg, hi 
g | 4 


/ 
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his own having been all taken before Narva. 
There being a ſcarcity of metal, he took all the 
bells of the churches, and of the religious houſes 
in Moſcow. This action did not ſavour much of 
ſuperſtition, but at the ſame time it was no 
mark of impiety. With thoſe bells he made 
one hundred large cannon, 143 field pieces, 
from three to fix pounders, beſides mortars and 
hautbitzers, which were all ſent to Pleſkow. In 
other countries the ſovereign orders, and others 
execute ; but here the czar was obliged to 
ſee every thing done himſelf, While he was 
haſtening theſe preparations, he entered into a 
negotiation with the king of Denmark, who 
engaged to furniſh him with three regiments of 
foot, and three of cavalry ; an engagement 
which that monarch- could not fulfil, 

As ſoon as this treaty was ſigned, he hurried 
to the theatre of war. He had an interview 
with king Auguſtus at Birzen,-on the 
frontiers of Courland and Lithuania. Feb. 27. 
His object was, to confirm that prince 
in his reſolution of maintaining the war againſt 

Charles XII. and at the ſame time to en- 
gage the Poliſh Diet to enter into the quarrel. 
It is well known, that a king of Poland is no 
more than the head perſon in a republic. The 
czar had the advantage of being always obey- 
ed: but the king of Poland, and England, at 
preſent the king of Sweden, are all obliged to 


treat with their ſubjects . Patkul and a few- 


Poles in the intereſt of their monarch aſſiſted 


We muſt beg leave to remark in this place, that 'a king 
of England has the power of doing good in virtue of his own 
authority, and may do evil if ſo diſpoſed, by having a majority 
in a corrupt parliament 3 whereas, a king of Poland can nei- 
ther do good nor evil, not having it in his power to diſpoſe eren 
of a paix of colours, ; | 
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134 Hiſtory of the 

at theſe conferences. Peter promiſed to aid 
them with ſubſidies, and an army of 25, ooo men. 
Livonia was to be reſtored to Poland, in caſe 
the diet would concur with their king, and aſ- 


fiſt in recovering this province: the diet hear- 


kened more to their feats, than to the czar's 
propoſals. The Poles wete zpprehenſive of 
having their liberties reſtrained by the Saxons, 
and Ruſſians, and were ſtill more afraid of 


Charles XII. It was therefore agreed by the ma- 


Jority, not to ſerve their king, and not to fight. 

The partiſans of Auguſtus grew enraged a- 
gainſt the contrary faction, and a civil war was. 
lighted up in the kingdom ; becauſe their mo- 
narch had an intention to reſtore to it a con- 
ſiderable province. 

Feb.] Peter then had only an impotent ally 
in king Auguſtus, and feeble ſuccouts in the 
Saxon troops; and the terror which Charles 
XII. inſpired on every fide, reduced Peter to the 
neceſſity of depending entirely upon his own 
ſtrength, | 

March 1.] After travelling with the greateſt 
expedition from Moſcow to Courland, to confer 
with Auguſtus ; he poſted back from Courland 
to Moſcow, to forward the accompliſhment of his 
promiſes. He actually diſpatched prince Repnin, 


with 4000 men, to Riga, on the banks of the Du- 


na, where the Saxon troops were entrenched. 
Jaly.] The general conſternation was now 


encreaſed; for Charles paſſing the Duna in ſpite 


of ail the Saxons, who were advantageouſly 
poſted on the oppolite ſide, gained a compleat 


victory over them ; and then, without waiting a 


moment, he made himſelf maſter of Courland, 
advanced into Lithuania, and by his preſence 
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encouraged the Poliſh faction that oppoſed 
Auguſtus. | | 
Peter, notwithſtanding all this, ſtill purſued 
his deſigns. General Patkul, who had been the 
ſoul of the conference at Birzen, and who had 
engaged in his ſervice, procured him ſome Ger- 
man officers, diſciplined his troops, and ſup- 
plied the place of general le Fort : conſequently 
what he begun, the czar ordered relays of horſes 
to be provided for all the officers, and even for 
the German, Livonian, and Polith ſoldiers, who 
came to ſerve in his armies, He likewiſe in- 
{peed in perſon into every particular relating 
to their arms, their cloathing and ſubſiſtence. 
Oa the confines of Livonia and Eſthonia, and 
to the eaſtward of the province of Novogorod, 
lies the great lake Peipus, which receives the 
waters of the river Velika, from out of the mid- 
dle of Livonia, and gives riſe in its northern 
part to the river Naiova, that waſhes the 
walls of the town of Narva, near which the 
Swedes gained their famous victory. This lake 
is upwards of thirty leagues in length, and from 
twelve to fifteen in breadth. It was neceſſary 
to keep a fleet there, to prevent the Swediſh 
{hips from inſulting the province of Novogorod ; 
to be ready to make a deſcent upon their coaſts, 
and above all, to be a nurſery for ſeamen. Pe- 
ter employed the greateit part of the year 1701, 
in building on this lake, an hundred half gallies, 
to carry about fifty men each; and other 
armed barks were fitted out.on the lake La- 
doga. He directed all theſe operations in perſon, 
and fet his new ſailors to work: thoſe who had 
been employed in 1697, at the Palus Meotis 
were then ſtationed near the Baltic. He frequent- 
y quitted thoſe occupations to go to Moſcow, and 
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the reſt of the provinces; in order to enforce he 
obſervance of the late cuſtoms he had intro» 
duced, or to eſtabliſh new ones. 

Thoſe princes who have employed the leiſure 
moments of peace, in raiſing public works, have 
acquired to themſelves a name: but that Peter, 
juſt after his misfortune at Narva, ſhould apply 
to the junction of the Baltick, Caſpian, and the 
European ſeas by canals, has crowned him 
with more real glory, than the-moſt ſignal vic- 
tory. It was in the year 1702, that he began 
to dig that deep canal, intended to join .the 
Tanais and the Wolga. Other communica- 
tions were likewiſe te be made, by means of 
lakes between the Fanais and the Duna; whoſe 
waters empty themſelves into the Baltic, in the 
neighbourhood of Riga. But this latter project 
ſeemed to be ſtil] at a great diſtance, as Peter 
was far from having Riga in his poſſeſſion. 

While Charles was laying al! Poland waſte, 
Peter cauſed to be brought from that kingdom, 
and from Saxony, a number of ſhepherds with 
their flocks, in order to have wool-fit for mak 
ing good cloth; he likewiſe erected manufac- 
tures of linen and paper: gave orders for col- 
lecting a number of artificers; ſuch as ſmiths, 
braziers, armourers and founders, and the 
mines of Siberia were ranſacked for ore. Thus 
was he continually labouring for the embelliſh- 
ment and defence of his dominions. 

Charles purſued the courſe of his victories, and 
left a ſufficient body of troops (as he imagined) 
on the frontiers of the czar's dominions, to ſe- 
cure all the poſſeſſions of Sweden. He had al- 
ready formed a deſign to dethrone Auguſtus,. 
and afterwards to purſue the czar with his vic- 
torious arwy to the very gates of Moſcow. 


There 
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There happened ſeveral ſlight engigements, 
in the courſe of this year, between the Ruaſſians 
and Swedes, in which the latter dis not al- 
ways prove ſuperior; and even in thoſe where 
they had the advantage, the Ruſſians improved 


in the art of war. In ſhort, im little more than 


twelve months, after the battle of Narva, the 
ezar's troops were fo well diſciplined, that they 
defeated one of the beſt generals belonging to 
the king of Sweden. | 
Peter was then at Pleſkow, from whence he 
detached numerous bodies of troops on all ſides, 
to attack the Swedes ; who were now defeated: 
by a native of Ruſſia, and not a foreigner, His 
general Sheremeto, by a ſkilful ma- of fl 
nceuvre, beat up the quarters of the Jan. 11. 
Swediſh general Slippembac, in ſe- 1702. 
veral places near Derpt; on the fron- 5 
tiers of Livonia; and at laſt obtained a victory 
over that officer himſelf. And now, for the firit 
time, the Ruffians took from the-Swedes four 
of their colours; which was thought a conſider · 
able number. | | 
The lakes Peipus and Ladoga were for ſome 
time afterwards the theatres of ſea-fights, be- 
tween the Ruſſians and Swedes ; in which the 
latter had the ſame advantages as by land: 
namely, that of diſcipline and long practice ; but 
the Ruſſians had ſome few ſucceſſes with their 
half gallies, at the lake Peipus, and the field 
— an Sheremeto took a Swediſn fri- May. 
: ay. 
gate. 
and Eſthonia in continual alarms ; his gallies fre- 
quently landed ſeveral regiments in thoſe pro- 
vinces; who re-imbarked whenever they failed 


By means of this lake the czar kept Livonia- | 
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of ſucceſs, or elſe purſued their advan- 
June. tage: the Swedes were twice beaten in 
July. the neighbourhoud of Derpt, while they 
were victorious every where elle. 

In all theſe actions the Ruſſians were always 
ſuperior in number : for this reaſon, Charles XII. 
who was ſo ſucceſsful in every other place, gave 
himſelf little concern about theſe trifling advan- 
tages gained by the czar: but he ſhould have 
conſidered, that theſe numerous forces of his ri- 
val were every day growing more accuſtomed to 
the buſineſs of fighting, and might ſoon become 
formidable to himſelf. 

Wbdile both parties were thus engaged by ſea + 
and land in Livonia, Ingria, and Eſthonia, the 
czar is informed, that a Swediſh fleet had ſet fail 
in order to deſtroy Archangel z upon which he 


immediately marched: thither, and evety one 


was aſtoniſhed to hear of him on the coaſts of 
the Frozen ſea, when he was thought to be at 
Moſcow. He put the town into a poſture of 


defence, prevented the intended deſcent, drew. - 


the plan of a citadel, called the New Dwina, 
laid the firſt ſtone, and then returned to Moſ- 


.cow, and from thence to the ſeat of war. 


Charles made ſome alliances in Poland ; but 
the Ruſſians, on their ſide, made a progreſs in 
Ingria and Livonia, Marſhal Sheremeto mar- 
ched to meet the Swediſh army under the com- 


mand of Slippembac, gave that general battle 


near the little river Embac, and deſeated him, 
taking ſixteen colours, and twenty pieces of 


cannon. Norberg places this action on the 1ſt. 
December 1701, but the journal of Peter the 


Great fixes it on the 19th July 1702, 


G 
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6th Auguſt.] After this advantage, the Ruſ- 
ſian general marched onwards, laid the whole 
country under contribution, and takes the little. 
town of Mariembourg on the confines of In- 
gria and Livonia, There are ſeveral towns of 
this name in the north of Europe; but this, 
though it no longer exiſts, is more celebrated 
in hiſtory than all the others, by the adventure 
of. the empreſs Catharine. 

This little town, having ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion, the Swedes, who defended it, either 
thro' miſtake or deſign, ſet fire to the magazine. 
The Ruſſians, incenſed, at this, deſtroyed the 
town, and carried away all the inhabitants. 
Among the priſoners was a young woman, a 
native of Livonia, who had been brought up in 
the houſe of a Lutheran miniſter of that place, 
named Gluck, and who afterwards became the 
ſovereign of thoſe who had taken her captive, 
and who governed Ruſſia by the name of th 
empreſs Catharine. | 

There had been many inſtances before this of 
private women being raiſed to the throne; no- 
thing was more common in Ruſſia, and in all 
Aſiatic kingdoms, than for crowned heads to 
marry their own fubjects ; but that a poor ſtran- 

ger, who had been taken priſoner in the ſtorm- 

ing of a town, ſhould become the abſolute ſove- 

, reign of that very empire, whither ſhe was led 

: . captive, is an inſtance which fortune and merit 
never produced before nor ſince in the annals of 

the world, ; 

The Ruſſian arms proved <qually ſucceſsful” 

in Ingria; for their half gallies on the lake La- 
doga compelled the Swediſh fleet to 1 to 
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ne Hiſtory of the 

Wibourg “, a town at the other extremity of 
this great lake, from whence they could ſee the 

ſiege of the fortreſs of Notebourg, which was 

then carrying on by general Sheremeto. This 

was an undertaking of much greater importance 

than was imagined at that time, as it might 
open a communication with the Baltic Sea, the 

conſtant aim of Peter the Great, 

Notebourg was a ftrong fortified town, built 
on an iſland in the lake Ladoga, which it en- 
tirely commands, and by that means, whoever 
is in poſſeſſion of it, muſt be maſters of that part 
of the river Neva, which falls into the ſea not 
far from thence. The Ruſſians bombarded the 
town night and day, from the 18th September 
to the 12th of October; and at length gave a 
general aſſault by three breaches, The Swediſh 
garriſon was reduced to an hundred men, only 
capable of defending the place ; and what is 
very aſtoniſhing, they did defend it, and obtain- 
ed, even in the breach, an honourable capitu- 
lation: moreover, colonel Slippembac, who 
commanded there, would net ſurrender the 
town. but on condition of being permitted to 
fend for two Swediſh officers from the neareſt 

| poſt, to examine the breaches, in or- 
OR. 16. der to be witneſſes for him to the 
king his maſter, that eighty-three 

men, who were all then left of the garriſon 
capable of bearing arms, beſides 156 fick and 
wounded, did not ſurrender to a whole army, till 
it was impoſſible for them to fight longer, or to 


''F . 
This ſeems a miſtake ; our author probably meant to ſay. 


KerchoIme; becauſe Wibourg is not on the lake Ladoga, Bur 
en-the gulrh of Finland,. 


Pre- 
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preſerve the place. This circumſtance alone 
he ws, what ſort of an enemy the czar had to 
contend with, and the neceſſity there was of all 
his great efforts and military, diſcipline. He 
diſtributed gold medals among his officers on 
this occaſioh, and gave rewards to all.the pri- 
vate men'; except a few, whom he puniſhed 
for running away during the aſſault. Their 
comerades ſpit in their faces, and afterwards 
mot them to death, thus adding ignominy to 
puniſhment. - 5 

Notebourg was repaired, and its name chang- 
ed to that of Shluſſelbourg, or the city of the 
Key, that place being the key of Ingria and Fin- 
land. The firſt governor was that Menzikoff 
whom we have already mentioned, and who- 
was became an excellent officer, and had me- 
rited this honour by his gallant behaviour du- 
ring the ſiege. His example ſerved as an encou- 
ragement to-all who have merit, without being 
diſtinguiſhed by birth. 

After this campaign of 1702, the czar reſolv 
ed that Sheremeto, and the officers who had 
fignalized themſelves, ſhould make a ttiumphal 
entry into Moſcow. All the priſon- fs 
ers taken in this campaign marched 9 
in the train of the victors, who had the Swediſh 
colours and ſtandards catried before them, to- 
gether with the flag of the Swediſh frigate taken 
on the lake Peipus, Peter aſſiſted in the prepa- 
rations for this triumphal-pomp, as he had ſhar 
ed in the great actions it celebrated. ; 

Theſe ſhews naturally inſpired emulation, 
otherwiſe they would have been no more than 
idle oſtentation. Charles deſpiſed every thing of 
this kind, and, after the battle of Narva, held his 

| | enemies. 
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enemies, their efforts, and their triumphs, in- - 


equal contempt, 
CHAP. XII. 
Reformation at MOSCOW. 
Further ſuccefles. Founding of Peterſburg. The 


czar takes Narva, &c. 


The year 5 Hap hort ſlay which the czar made 


IPOS at Moſcow, in the beginning of 
the winter 1703, was employed in ſeeing all his 
new regulations put into execution, and in im- 
proving the civil as well as military government. 
Even his very amuſements were calculated to 
Inſpire his ſubjects with a taſte for the new 
manner of living he had introduced amongft 
them. In this view he invited all the boyards 
and principal ladies of Moſcew, to the marri- 
age of one of his ſiſters, at which every one was 
required to appear dreſſed after the ancient fa- 
ſhion. A dinner was ſerved up juſt in the ſame 
manner as thoſe in the 16th century *. By an 
old ſuperſtitious cuſtom, no one was to light a 


fire on the wedding-day, even inthe coldeſt ſe a- 


fon. This cuſtom was rigorouſly obſerved upon 
this occaſion, The Ruſſians formerly never 
drank wine, but only. mead and brandy ; no 
other liquors were permitted on this day, and, 
when the gueſts made complaints, he replied, 
in a joking manner, „This was a cuſtom with 
% your anceſtors, aud old cuſtoms are always 


. * Taken ſiom the journal of Petr tle A 
ce the 
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& the beſt,” This raillery contributed greatly 


to the reformation of thoſe who preferred paſt 


times to the preſent, at leaſt it put a ſtop to 
their murmurings; and there are ſeveral nations 
that ſtand in need of the like example. | 

A ſtill more uſeful eſtabliſhment than any of 
the reſt, was that of a printing preſs for Ruſſian 


and Latin types, the implements of which were 
all brought from Holland. They began by print- 
ing tran{lations in the Ruſſian language of ſeve- 


ral books of morality and polite literature. Fer- 
guſon founded ſchools for geometry, aſtronomy, 


and navigation. 
Another foundation no leſs neceſſary, was 


that of a large hoſpital, not one of thoſe houſes 


Fl 


which encouraged idleneſs, and perpetuate the 


- miſery of the people, but ſuch as the czar had 
ſeen at Amſterdam, where old perſons and chil- 


dren are employed at work, and where every 


one within the walls are made uſeful in ſome 
way or other. 


He eftabliſhed ſeveral manufactures; and as 


| ſoon as he had put in motion all thoſe arts to 


which he gave birth in Moſcow, he haſtened to 
Woronitz, to give directions for building two 
ſhips of 80 guns, each with long cradles or ca- 


| ferns fitted to the ribs of the veſſel, to buoy her 


up, and carry her ſafely over the ſhoals and 
banks of fand that lay about Aſoph ; an ingeni- 


ous contrivance, fimilar to that uſed by the 


Dutch in Holland, to get their large ſhips over 
the Pampus. | ROE 


Having made all the neceſſary preparations 


againſt the Turks, he turned his attention in the 


next place againſt the Swedes, He went to _ 
| the 
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the ſhips that were building at Olo- 
March 30. nitz, a town between the lakes 
1703. Ladago and Onega, where he had 
eſtabliſned a foundery for making 
all kinds of arms; and when every thing bore a 
military aſpect, at Moſcow flouriſhed all the 
arts of peace. A ſpring of mineral waters, 
which has been lately diſcovered near Olonitz, 
has added to the reputation of that place. From 
thence he proceeded to Shluſſelbourg, which he 
fortified. 

We have already obſerved, that Peter was de- 
termined to paſs regularly thro” all the military 
degrees : he had ſerved as lieutenant of bombar- 
deers under prince Menzikoff, before that fa- 
vourite was made governor of Shluſſelbourg, 
2nd now he took the rank of captain, and ſerved 
under marſhal Sheremeto. a 

There was an important fortreſs near the 
lake Ladoga, and not far from the river Neva, 
named Nyantz or Nya *. It was neceſſary to 
make himſelf maſter of this place, in order to 
ſecure his conqueſts, and favour his other de- 
ſigns. He therefore undertook to tranſport: a - 
number of ſmall barks, filled with ſoldiers, and 
to drive off the Swediſh veſſels that were bring- 

ing ſupplies, while Sheremeto had 
May 22. the care of the trenches. The cita- 

del ſurrendered, and 'two Swediſh 
veſſels arrived too late to affiſt the beſieged, be- 
ing both attacked and taken by the czar. His 
journal ſays, that, as a reward for his ſervice, 
« The captain of bombardeers was created 
<« knight of the order of St. Andrew by admiral 
« Golowin, the firſt knight of that order.” 


* Seme writers call it Nyenſchantg, 
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Aſter the taking of the fort of Nya, he reſolv- 
.ed upon building the city of Peterſburg, at the 
mouth of the Neva, upon the gulph of Fin- 
land. | 

The affairs of king Auguſtus were in a de- 
ſperate way; the exceſſive victories of the Swedes 
in Poland had embo'dened his enemies in the 
oppoſition, and even his friends had obliged him 


to diimiſs a body of 20,000 Ruſſians that the | 


czar had ſent him to reinforce his army. They 
thought by this ſacrifice to deprive the malcon- 
tents of all pretext for joining the king of Swe- 
den: but enemies are diſarmed by force, a ſhew 
of weakneſs rerving only to make them more 
inſolent. Theſe 20,000 men that had been diſ- 
ciplined by Patkul proved of infinite ſervice in 
Livonia and Ingria, while Auguſtus was loſing 


his dominions, This reinforcement, and above - 


all the poſſeſſion of Nya, enabled the czar to 
found his new capital. 

It was in this barren and marſhy ſpat of ground, 
which has communication with .the main land 
only by one way, that Peter laid the foundation 
of Peterſburg, in the 6oth degree of latitude, and 
the 44th and an half of longitude, The ruins 
of ſome of the baſtions of Nya was made uſe 
of for the firſt ſtones of the foundation &. They 
began by building a ſmall fort upon one of the 
iſlands, which is now in the center of the city. 
The Swedes beheld, without apprehenſion, a 
ſettlement in the midſt of a moraſs, and inac- 
ceſſible to veſſels of burden; but in a very 
ſhort time they ſaw the fortifications advanced, 
a town raiſed, and the little iſland of Cronſtadt, 


® Peterſburg was founded an Whitſunday, the 27th May 
2703. N : 
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ſituated over againft it, changed in 1504 infe_ 
an impregnable fortreſs, under the cannon of 
which even the largeit ficets may ride in ſafety, |, 
Theſe works, which ſeemed to require a time 
of profound peace, were cariicd on in the very 
boſom of war, workmen of every ſort were call- 
ed together from Moſcow, Altrican, Caſan, and 
the Ukraine, to aſſiſt in building the new city. 
Neither the difficulties of the ground, that was, 
to be rendered firm and raiſed, the diſtance of 
the neceſſary materials, the unforeſeen obſtacles. 
which are for ever ſtarting up in all great un- 
dertakings ; nor, laſtly, the epidemical diſor- 
der which carried off a prodigious number of 
the workmen, couid diſcourage the Royal Foun- 
der; and, in the ſpace of five months, a new 
City aroſe from the ground. It is true, indeed, 
it was little better than a cluſter of huts, with 
only two brick houles ſurrounded by ramparts ; 
but this was all that was then neceſſary, Time 
and perſeverance accompliſhed the reſt. In leſs 
than five months after the founding of Peterſ- 
burg, a Dutch ſhip came to trade there, 
Nov. the captain of which was handſomely 
rewarded, and the Dutch ſoon found 
the way to Peterſburg. 5 
While Peter was directing the eftabliſhment 
of this colony, he took care to provide every 
day for its ſafety, by making himſelf maſter of 
the neighbouring poſts. A Swediſh colonel, 
named Croniort, had taken poſt on the river 
Seſtra, and thence threatened the rifing city. 
Peter, without delay, marched againſt 
July 8. him with his two regiments of guards, 
| defeated him, and obliged him to re- 
paſs the river. Having thus put his town in 
MOM | ſafety, 
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Fafety, he repaired to Olonitz, to give directi- 
ons for building a number of ſmall veſ- 


ſels, and afterwards returned to Peterſ- Sept. 


burg, on board a frigate that had been 


built by his direction, taking with him ſix tranſ- 


port veſſels for preſent uſe, till the others could 
be got ready. Even at this juncture he 


did not forget his ally the king of Po- Nov. 


land, but ſent him a reinforcement of 
12,000 foot, and a ſubſidy in money of 300,000 
rubles, which make about 1, 5e, ooo French 
livres“. It has been remarked, that his annual 
revenue did not exceed then :5,000,000 ru- 
bles; a ſum, which the expence of his fleets, 
of his armies, and of his new eſtabliſhments, 
ſeemed more than ſufficient to exhauſt, He had, 
almoſt at one and the ſame time, fortified No- 
vogorod, Pleſcow, Kiow, Smolenſko, Afoph, 
Archangel, and founded a capital. Notwith- 
ſtanding all which, he had ſtill a ſufficiency left 
to aſſiſt his ally with men and money. Corne- 


lius le Bruine, a Dutchman, who was on his 


travels, and at that time in Ruſſia, and with 
whom he frequently converſed very freely, as 


indeed he did with all ſtrangers, ſays, that 


the czar himſelf aſſured him, that he had ſtill 
zoo, ooo rubles remaining in his coffers, after 
all the expences of the war were defrayed, 

In order to put his infant city of Peterſburg 
out of danger of inſult, he went in perſon te 
ſound the depth of water thereabouts, fixed upon 
a place for building the fort of Cronſtadt; and, 
after making the model of it in wood with his 
own hands, he employed prince Menzikoff to 


About 60, ooo I. ſterling, 1 
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put it in execution. From thence he went te 


paſs the winter at Moſcow, in order 
Nov. 5. to eſtabliſn, by degrees, the ſeveral al- 
terations he had made in the laws, 
manners, and cuſtoms of Ruſſia. He regulated 
the finances, and put them upon a new footing. 
He expedited the works tnat were carrying on 


in the Woronitz, at Aſoph, and in an harbour 


which he had cauſed to be made on the Palus 
Mzotis, under the fort of Taganrock, 

Jan. 1704.] The Ottoman Porte, alarmed at 
theſe preparations, ſent an embaſſy to the czar, © 


complaining thereof: to which he returned for 
_ anſwer, that he was maſter in his own domini- 


ons, as well as the Grand Seignior was in Turky, 
and that it was no infringement of the peace, to 
render the Ruſfian power reſpectable on the 
Euxine ſea. 

March 3e.] Upon his return to Peterſburg, 
finding his new citadel of Cronſtadt, which had 
been founded in the boſom of the ſea, com- 
pletely finiſhed, he furniſhed it with the neceſ- 
ſary artillery. But in order to ſettle himſelf 
firmly in Ingria, and 4, Gig repair the diſ- 
grace he had ſuffered before Natva, he eſteem- 
ed it neceſſary to take that city. While he was 
making preparations for the fiege, a ſmall fleet 
appeared on the lake of Peipus, to oppoſe his 


deſigns. The Ruſſian half galleys went out to 


meet them, gave them battle, and took the 
whole ſquadron, which had on board 98 pieces 
of cannon. After this victory, the czar lays 
ſiege to Narva both by ſea and land, 
April. and, which was moſt extraordinary, he 
lays ſiege to the city of Derpt in Eſtho- 

nia at the ſame time, 74 f 
| Who 
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Who would have imagined, that there was an Wl 
univerſity in Derpt? Guſtavus Adolphus had 1 
ſounded one there, but it did not render that 
city more famous, Derpt being only known by 
theſe two ſieges. Peter was inceſſantly going 
from the one to the other, forwarding the at- 
tacks, and directing all the operations. The 
Swediſh general Slippembac was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Derpt, with a body of 2500 men. 
The beſiegers expected every inſtant, when 
he would throw ſuccours into the place; but 
Peter, on this-occaſion, had recourſe to a ſtrata- 
gem, worthy of more frequent imitation. He or- 
dered two regiments of foot, and one of horſe, to 
be cloathed in the ſame uniform, and to carry the 
fame ſtandards and colours as the Swedes. Theſe 
ſham Swedes attack the OR _ the Ruſſi- 
ans pretend to be put to flight, the gar- 
June 27. ae deceived by eee is 
a fally; upon which the mock combatants 
Join their forces, and fall upon the Swedes, one 
half of whom were left dead upon the place, 
and the reſt made ſhift to get back to the town. 
Slippembac arrives ſoon after with ſuccours to 
relieve it, but is totally defeated. At - 
July 23. length Derpt was obliged to capitu- 
late, juſt as the czar was preparing 
every thing for a general aſſault. | 
At the ſame time, Peter met with a conſider- 
able check on the fide of his new city of Peterſ- 
burg; but this did not prevent him either from 
going on with the works of that place, or from 
vigorouſly proſecuting the ſiege of Narva. It 
has already been obſerved, that ke ſent a rein- 
forcement of troops and money to king Auguſ- 
Tus, when his ts as driving him 3 
is 
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his throne ; but both theſe aids proved uſeleſs. 
The Ruſſians having joined the Lithu- 
July 31. anians in the intereſt of Auguſtus, 
| were totally defeated in Courland by 
the Swediſh general Lewenhaupt : and had the 
victors directed their efforts towards Livonia, 
Eſthonia, and Ingria, they might have deſtroy- 
ed the czar's new works, and baffled all the fruits 
of his great undertakings. Peter was every day 
ſapping the breaſt-work of Sweden, while 
Charles ſeemed to neglect all reſiſtance, for the 
purſuit of a leſs advantageous, tho' a more bril- 

liant fame, | 

On the 12th July 1704, only a ſingle Swe- 
diſh colonel], at the head of his detachment, 
Pbliged the Poliſh nobility to nominate a new 
king, on the field of election, called Kolo, near 
the city of Warſaw. The cardinal, primate of 
the kingdom, and ſeveral biſhops, ſubmitted to 
a Lutheran prince, notwithſtanding the mena- 
ces and excommunications of the ſupreme pon- 
tiff. In ſhort, every thing gave way to force. 
All the world knows in what manner Staniſlaus 
Leczinſæy was elected king, and how Charles 
XII. obliged the greateſt part of Poland to ac- 

knowledge him — | | 
Peter, however, would not abandon the de- 
throned king, but redoubled his aſſiſtance, in 
proportion to the neceflities of his ally; and 
while his enemy was making kings, he beat 
the Swediſh generals one after another in Eſtho- 
nia and -Ingria, from thence he paſſed to the 
ſiege of Narva, and gave ſeveral vigorous aſ- 
ſaults to the town. There were three baſtions, 
famous at leaſt for their names, called Victory, 
Honour, and Glory. The czar carried them all 
| three 
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three ſword- in-hand. The beſiegers forced their 
way into the town, where they pillaged and 
exerciſed all thoſe cruelties which were but too 
cuſtomary at that time, between the Swedes and 
Ruſſians. | | 

Aug. 20.] Peter, on this occaſion, gave an 
example, that ought to have gained him the 
affections of all his new ſubjects. He ran 
every where in perſon, to put a ſtop to the pil- 
lage and ſlaughter, reſcues ſeveral: women out 
of the clutches of the brutal ſoldiery, and, after 
having, with his own hand, killed two of thoſe 
ruffians, who had refuſed to obey his orders, 
he enters the town-houſe, whither the citizens 
had ran in. crowds for ſhelter, and laying his 
ſword, yet reeking with blood, upon the table, 
« This ſword, ſaid he, is not ſtained with the 
6 blood of your fellow-citizens, but with that 


& of my-own ſoldiers, which I have ſpilt to ſave 
6e your lives,” | 
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.C H A . XIV. | 


-PaTER the GrEAT keeps poſſeflion of all In- 
gria, while Charles XII. is triumphant in 
other places. Riſe of Menzikoff. Peterſ- 
burg ſecured. The czar executes his deſigns 
notwithſtanding the victories of the king of 
Sweden “. 


The year DE T E R being now maſter of all 
1704. Ingria, conferred the government 


zof that province upon Menzikoff; and at the 


ſame time gave him the title of prince, and the 
rank of major general. Pride and prejudice 
might, in other countries, find means to gainſay, 
that a paſtry-cook's boy ſhould be raiſed to be a 
general and governor, and to princely dignity; 
but Peter had already accuſtomed his ſubjects to 
ſee, without ſurpriſe, every thing given to me- 
1it, and nothing to mere nobility, Menzikaff, 
by a lucky accident, had, while a boy, been 
taken from his original obſcurity, and placed in 
the czar's family +, where he learned ſeveral 

lan- 


All the foregoing chapters, and likewiſe thoſe which fol- 
low. are taken from the journals of Peter the Great, and the 
papers ſent me ir m Peterſburg, carefully compared with other 
memoirs, pt 
+ MMenzikoff's parents were vaſſals of the monaſtery of Coſ- 
m poly: at the age of thirteen, he went to Moſcow, and wag 
talcen into the ſervice of a paſtry-coak. His employment was 
finging ba'lads, and crying puffs and cakes about the ſtreets. 
One day, 2 he was following this occupation, the czar hap. 
pening to hear him, and to be diverted with one of his ſonge, 
ſent for him, and aſked him if he would fell his pies and his 
\>zKet? The boy anſwered, that his buſineſs. was to fell his 


Piet, 
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languages, and acquired a knowledge of public 
affairs, both in the cabinet and field; and hav- 
ing found means to ingratiate himſelf with his 
maſter, he afterwards knew how to render him- 
felf neceſſary. He greatly forwarded the works 
at Peterſburg, of which he had the direction; 
ſeveral brick and ſtone-houſes were already built, 
with an arſenal and magazines ; the fortifica- 
tions were compleated, but the palaces were not 
built till ſome time afterwards. 

Peter was ſcarcely ſettled in Narva, when he 
offered freſh ſuccours to the dethroned king of 
Poland; he promiſed him a body of troops over 
and above the 12, ooo men he had already ſent 
him, and actually difpatched general 
Repnin, from the frontiers of Lichu- Aug. 19. 
ania, with ſix thouſand horſe, and 
the ſame number of foot. All this while he did 
not loſe fight of his colony of Peterſburg, The 

| buildings went on very faſt; his navy encreaſ- 
ed daily; ſeveral ſhips and frigates were on the 
ſtocks at Olmutz ; theſe he took care | 
to ſee finiſhed, and brought them Oct. 11. 
himſelf into the harbour of Peterſ- 
durg. | 


pies, but he muſt aſſe bis maſter's leave to ſell his baſket ; yet, 
29 every thing belonged to his prince, his majeſty had only to 
Jay his commands upon him, The czar was ſo pleaſed with 
a this anſwer, that he immediately ordered him to court, where 
be gave him at firſt a mean employment; but being every day 
more pleaſed with his wit, he thought fit to place him about his 
perſon, and to make him groom of his bed-chamber; from 
whence he gradually raiſed him to the higheft preferments. He: 
was tall and well-ſhaped. At his firſt coming into the czar's 
ſervice, he inlifted in le Fort's company, and acquired, under 
that general's inftruQtion, ſuch a degree of knowledge and ſkill, 
a3 enabled him to command armies, and to become one of the 
eveft and moſt facceſifu] th in Ruſſia, | 


3 Eack 
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Each time he returned to Moſcow, was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by triumphal entries. In 
Dec. 30. this manner did he reviſit it this year, 
from whence he made only one ex- 
| curſion, to be preſent at the launching of his 
firſt ſhip of 80 guns upon the Woronitz, of 
which ſhip he himſelf had drawn the dimenſions 
the preceding year. 

May 1705.] As ſoon as the campaign could 
be opened in Poland, he haſtened to the army, 
which he had ſent to the aſſiſtance of Auguſtus, 
on the frontiers of that kingdom; but while he 
was thus ſupporting his ally, a Swediſh fleet put 
to ſea to deſtroy Peterſhurg, and the fortreſs of 
Cronſlot, as yet hardly finiſhed.. This fleet 
conſiſted of 22 ſhips of war, from 54 to 64 
guns each, beſides fix frigates, two bomb-ket- 
ches, and two fireſhips. The troops that were 
ſent on this expedition, made a deſcent on the 
little iſland of Kotin; but a Ruſſian colonel, 
named Tolbogwin, who commanded a tegi- 
ment there, ordered his ſoldiers to lie down flat 

on their bellies, while the Swedes 
June 27. were coming on . ſhore, and then 

ſuddenly riſing up, they threw in 
ſo briſk and well directed a fire, that the 
Swedes were put into. confuſion, and forced 
to retreat with the - utmoſt precipitation to 
their ſhips, leaving behind them all their 
dead, and. upwards of three hundred priſon- 
ers. 

However, their fleet ſtill continued hovering 
about the coaſt, and threatened Peterſburg. 
They made another deſcent, and were repulſed 
as before; a body of land- forces were alſo ad- 
| j .  vancing 


o 
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vancing from Wiburn *, under the command of 
the Swediſh general Meidel, and took their 
route by Sbluſſelbourg: this was the moſt con- 
fiderable attempt that Charles had yet made 
upon thoſe territories,. which Peter 
had either conquered or new formed. June 25. 
The Swedes were every where re- 
pulſed, and Peterſburg remained in ſecurity. 
Peter, on the other hand, advanced towards 
Courland, with a deſign to penetrate as far as 
Riga. His plan was to make himſelf maſter of 
Livonia, while Charles XII. was buſied in re- 
ducing the Poles entirely under the obedience 
of the new king he bad given them. The czar 


was ſtill at Wilnaw in Lithuania, and his gene- 
ral Sheremeto was approaching towards Mit- 
tau, the capital of Courland ; but there he was 


met by general Lewenhaupt, already famous by 
ſeveral victories, and a pitched battle was fought 
between the two armies at a place called Gema- 
verſhoff, or Gemavers. 
In all thoſe actions, where experience and 


. diſcipline decide the day, the Swedes, tho' infe- 


rior in number, had the advantage. 

The Ruſſians were totally defeated, June 28. 
and loſt all their artillery. Peter, - 
notwithſtanding the loſs of three battles, viz, 
at Gemavers, at Jacobſtadt, and at Narva, al- 
ways retrieved his loſſes, and even converted 
them to his advantage. 


* Mr. de Voltaire calls this city Wiburg, in this and ſome 
other places of his hiſtory. The French are not always very at- 


tentive to the right names of places, but here it is of ſeme con- 


ſequence. Wiburg is the capital of Jutland in Denmark, Wi- 
burn, the city here meant, is the capital of Carelia in Ruſſian 
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After the battle of Gemavers, he marched his. 
army into Courland ; came before Mittau, made 
himſelf maſter of the town, and afterwards laid 
fiege to the citadel, which he took by. capitula- 
tion. | 
Sept. 14. 1705.] The Ruſſian troops at that 
time had the charaRer of diſtinguiſhing their 
ſucceſſes, by rapine and pillage; a cuſtom of too. 
great antiquity in all nations. But Peter, at the- 
taking of Narva, had made ſuch alterations in 
this cuſtom, that the Ruſſian ſoldiers appointed 
to guard the vaults, where the grand dukes of- 
Courland were buried, in the cafile of Mittav, . 
perceiving that the bodies had been taken out of: 
their tombs, and ſtript of their ornaments, re- 
fuſed to take poſſeſſion of their poſt, till a Swe- 
diſh colonel had been firſt ſent for:to inſpect the 
condition of the place; who gave them a cer- 
tificate that this outrage had been committed by 
the Swedes themſelves. 
A rumour: which was ſpread throughout the 
whole. empire, that the czar had been totally 
deſeated at the battle of Gemayers, proved of 
reater prejudice io his affairs, than even the 
fs of that battle. The remainder of the ancient 
Streliizets in garriſon at Aſtiacan, embolden- 
ed by this falſe report, mutinied, and murdered. 
the governor of the town. Peter was obliged / 
to ſend marſhal Sheremetow, with a body of 
forces. to quell: the inſurrection, and puniſh the 
mutineers. = 
Every thing ſeemed now to. conſpire againſt- 
the czar.; the ſucceſs and valour of Charles 
XII; the misfortunes of Auguſtus ; the forced 
neutrality of Denmark; the inſurrection of the 
ancient. Strelitzers ; the murmurs of. a * * 
1 CANDICE 
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ſenſible of the reſtraint, but not of the utility of 
the late reform; the diſcontent of the grandees, 
who found themſelves ſubjected to military diſci- 
pline ; and laſtly, the exhauſted ſtate of the finan- 
ces, were ſufficient to have diſcouraged any prince 
except Peter : but he did not deſpond, even for 
an inſtant. He ſoon quelled the revolt, and hav- 
ing provided for the ſafety of Ingria, and ſecur- 
ed the poſſeſſion of the citade] of Mittau, in 
ſpite of the victorious Lewenhaupt, who had not 
troops enough to oppoſe him; he found himſelf 
at liberty to march an army thro' Samojitia, 
and Lithuania. 

He now ſhared with Charles XII. the glory 
of giving laws to Poland. He advanced as far as 
Tikoczin ; where he had an interview for the 
ſecond time with king Auguſtus ;' when he en- 
deavoured to comfort him under his misfortunes, 
promiſing to revenge his cauſe, and at the ſame 
time. made him a preſent of ſome colours, which 
Menzikoff had taken from the troops of his ri- 
val. The two monarchs afterwards went to- 
gether to Grodno, the capital of Lithuania, 
where they ſtaid till the 1 5th of December. At 
their parting, Peter preſented him both men and 
money, and then, according to his uſual cuſtom, 
went to paſs ſome part of the winter at 
Moſcow, to encourage the arts and 30 Dec, 
ſciences there, and to enforce his new 
laws there, after having made a very difficult 
and laborious campaign. | 


15 CHAP; 
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While Peter is ſtrengthening his conqueſts, and 
improving the police of his dominions, his 
enemy Charles XII. gains ſeveral battles: 
gives laws to Poland and Saxony, and to 
Auguſtus, notwithſtanding a victory gained 
by the Ruſſians. Auguſtus reſigns the crown, 
and delivers up Patkul the czar's ambaſſador. 
Murder of Patkul, who is ſentenced to be 
broke upon the wheel. : 


The year DET ER was hardly returned to 
1706. Moſcow, when he heard that 
Charles XII. after being every where victorious, 
was advancing towards Grodno, to attack the 
Ruſſian troops. King Auguſtus had been ob- 
liged to fly from Grodno, and retire with pre- 
cepitation towards Saxony, with four regiments 
of Ruffſian dragouns; a ſtep which both 
weakened and diſcouraged the army of his pro- 
tector. Peter found all the advances to Grod- 
no occupied by the Swedes, and his troops diſ- 
.perſed. 
Waile he was with the greateſt difficulty af- 
ſembling his troops in Lithuania, the famous 
Schulembourg, who was the laſt ſupport Au- 
guſtus had left, and who afterwards gained fo 
much glory by the defence of Corfou againſt 
the Turks, was advancing on the fide of Great 
Poland, with about twelve thouſand Saxons, and 
ſix thouſand Ruſſians, taken from the bod 
troops with which the czar had entruſted that 


unfor- 
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unfortunate prince. Shulembourg expected with 
juſt reaſon, that he ſhould be able to prop the 
ſinking fortunes of Auguſtus ; he perceived that 
Charles XII. was employed in Lithuania, and 
that there were only a body of ten thouſand 
Swedes under general Renſchild to interrupt his 
march ; he therefore advanced with confidence 
as far as the frontiers of Sileſia ; which is the paſ- 
{age out of Saxony into Upper Poland. When 
he came near the village of Frauſtadt, on the 
frontiers of that kingdom, he met marſhal. Ren- 
ſchild, who was advancing to give him battle. 
Whatever care I take to avoid repeating what 
has been already mentioned in the hiſtory of 
Charles XII. I am obliged in this place to take 
notice once more, that there was in the Saxon 
army a French regiment, that had been taken 
priſoners at the famous battle of Hocſted (or 
Blenheim) and obliged to ſerve in the Saxon 
troops. My memoirs ſay, that this regiment 
had the charge of the artillery, and add, that 
the French, ſtruck with the fame and reputation 
of Charles XII. and diſcontented with the Saxon 
ſervice, laid down their arms as ſoon as 
Feb. they came in fight of the enemy, and 
| deſired to be taken into the Swediſh 
army, in which they continued to the end of the 
war, This defection was as the beginning, or 
ſignal of a total overthrow to the Ruſſian army, 
of which no more than three battalions were 
ſaved, and almoſt every man of theſe was 
wounded ; and as no quarter was granted, the 
remainder was cut in pieces. 2. 
Norberg the chaplain pretends, that the Swe- 
diſh word at this battle was, „In the name of 
„God,“ and that of the Ruſfians,** Kill al};” bat 
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it was the Swedes who killed all in God's name. 
The czar himſelf declares in one of his mani- 
feſto's , that a number of Ruſtans, Coſſacks, 
and Calmucks, that had been made priſoners, 
were murdered in cool blood three days afcer- 
that battle. The irregular troops on both ſides. 
had accuſtomed their generals to theſe cruelties, 
than which greater were never committed in 
the moſt barbarous times. TI. had the honour to 
hear king Staniſlaus. himſelf ſay, that in one of- 
thoſe engagements, which were ſo frequent in- 
Poland, a Ruffian officer who had formerly been. 
one of his friends, came to put himſelf under his 
protection, after the defeat of the corps he com- 
manded ; and that the Swediſh general Stein- 
bok ſhot him dead with a piſtol, while he held 
him in his arms. | 
This was the fourth battle the Ruſſians had 
loſt againſt the Swedes, without reckoning the. 
other victories of Charles XII. in Poland. The 
czar's troops that were in Grodno, ran the riſk: 
of ſuffering a ſtill greater diſgrace, by being ſur- 
rounded on all ſides; but he. fortunately found 
means to get them together, and even to ſtreng- 
then them with new reinforcements. But ne- 
ceſſitated at once to provide for the ſafety of this 
army, andthe ſecurity of his conqueſts in Ingria, 
he ordered prince Menzikoff to march with the- 
army under his command- eaſtward, and from. 
hence fouthward as far as Kiow. 
While his men were upon their march, he- 
repairs to Shluſfelbourg, from thence to 
Avg. Narva, andto his colony of Peterſburg,. 
and puts thoſe places in a poſture of de- 
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fence: From the Baltic he flies to the banks of 
the Boriſthenes, to enter into Poland by the way 
of Kiow, making it ſtill his chief care to ren- 
der thoſe victories of Charles, which he had not 
been able to prevent, of as little advantage to 
the victor as poſſible. At this very time he me- 
ditated a new conqueſt; namely, that of Wi- 
bourg, the capital of Carelia, ſituated on the 
gulph of Finland. He went in ſeaſon 
to lay ſiege to this place, but for this Oct. 
time it withſtood the power of his arms; 
ſuccours arrived in ſeaſon, and he was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege. His rival Charles XII. did not 
in fact make any cenqueſts, tho' he gained ſo 


many battles :- he was at that time in purſuit of 


king Auguſtus. in Saxony, being always more 
intent upon- humbling that prince, and cruſhing 
him beneath the weight of his. ſuperior power 
and reputation, than upon recovering Ingria, 
that had been wreſted from him by a vanquiſhed 
enemy. 5 
He ſpread terror thro? all Upper Poland, Sle- 
ſia, and Saxony. King Auguſtus's whole fa- 
mily, his mother, his wife, his ſon, and the 
rincipal nobility of the country, were retired 
nto the heart of the empire. Auguſtus now 
ſued for peace, chufing rather to truſt himſelf to 
the mercy of his conqueror, than in the arms of 
his protector. He entered into a treaty which 
deprived him of the crown of Poland, and ca- 
vered him at the ſame time with ignominy. This 
was a private treaty, and was to be concealed 
from the czar's generals, with whom he had 
taken refuge in Poland, while Charles XII. was 
giving laws in Leipſick, and acting as abſolute 
maſter throughout his electorate. Hh 
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His plenipotentaries had already ſigned the 
fatal treaty, by which he not only diveſted him- 
| ſelf of the crown of Poland, but pro- 
Sept. 14. miſed never more to aſſume the title 
of king; at the ſame time he recog- 

nized Staniſlaus, renounced his alliance with the 
czar his benefactor, and, to compleat his humi- 
liation, engaged to deliver up to Charles XII. 
John Reinold Patkul, the czar's ambaſſador 
and general in the Ruſſian fervice, who was 
then actually fighting his cauſe. He had ſome- 
time before ordered Patkul to be arreſted upon 
falſe ſuſpicions, contrary to the law of nations ; 
and now, in direct violation of theſe laws, he de- 
livered him up to his enemy. It had been bet- 
ter for him to have died ſword-in- hand, than to 
have concluded ſuch a treaty : a treaty, which 
not only robbed him of his crown, and of his re- 
putation ; but likewiſe endangered his liberty, 
becauſe he was at that time in the power of 
prince Menzikoft in Poſnania, and the few 
Saxons that he had with him were paid by the 
Ruſſians. i 
Prince Menzikoff was oppoſed in that diſtrict 
by a Swediſh army, reinforced with a ſtrong 
party of Poles, in the intereſt of the new king 
Staniſlaus, under the command of general Ma- 
derfeld; and not knowing that Auguſtus had en- 
gaged in a treaty with the enemies of Ruſſia, 
had propoſed to attack them, and Auguſtus did 
not dare to refuſe, The battle was fought near 
Kaliſh, in the palatinate belonging to 

OR. 19. Staniſlaus ; this was the firſt pitched 
: battle the Ruſſians had gained againſt 
the Swedes. Prince Menzikoff had all the 
glory of the action, four thouſand of the enemy 


were 
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were left dead on the field, and 2598 were made 
priſoners. 

It is difficult to comprehend how Auguſtus 
could be prevailed on, after this battle, to ratify 
a treaty which deprived him of all the fruits of 
his victory. But Charles was ſtill triumphant 
in Saxony, where his very name ſpread terror. 
The ſucceſs of the Ruſſians appeared fo incon- 
ſiderable, and the Poliſh party againſt Auguſtus 
was ſo firong, and, in fine, that monarch was ſo 
ill-adviſed, that he ſigned that fatal convention. 
Neither did he ſtop here : he wrote to his envoy 
Finkſtein a letter, that was if poſlible more 
ſhameful than the treaty. itſelf ; for therein he 
aſked pardon for having obtained a victory, 
« proteſting, that the battle had been fought 
&« apainſt his will; that the Ruſftans and the 
Poles, his adherents, had obliged him to it ; 
that he had with a view of preventing it, ac- 
& tually made fome movements to abandon 
c Menzikoff; that Maderfeld might have bea- 

ten him, had he had made the moſt of that 
opportunity; that he was ready to reſtore all 
the Swediſh priſoners, or to break with the 
Ruſſians; and that, in fine, he would give the 
king of Sweden all poſſible ſatisfaQion,” for 
having dared to beat his troops. 

This whole affair, unparalleled and incon- 
ceivable as it is, is nevertheleſs ſtrictly true. 
When we refjeR, that, with all this weakneſs, 
Auguſtus was one of the braveſt princes in Eu- 
rope; we may plainly perceive, that the Joſs or 
preſcryation, the riſe or decline of empires, are 
entirely owing to fortitude of mind. 

Two other circumſtances concurred to com- 
yum the diſgrace of the king of Poland elector of 


0 


Saxony, 


| 
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made of his good fortune; the firſt was his oblig- 
ingAuguſtus to write a letter of congratulation to 
the new king Staniflaus-on his election: the ſe- 
cond was terrible, he even compelled Auguſtus 
to deliver up Patkul, the czar's ambaſſador and 
- general *. It is ſufficiently known to all Eu- 
rope, that this miniſter was afterwards broke 
alive upon the wheel at Cafimir in the month 
of September 1707. Norberg the chaplain con-- 
feſſes that the orders for his execution were all 
written in Charles's own hand: 

There is not a civilian in all Europe, nay 
even the vileſt ſfave, but muſt feel the whole 
horror of this barbarous injuſtice. The firſt 
crime of this unfortunate man was, the having;. 


privileges of his country; at the head. of fix Li- 
vonian gentlemen, who were ſent. as deputies» 
from the whole province: having been con- 
; demned to die for fulfilling the firſt of duties, 
that of ſerving his country agreeable to her laws. 
This iniquitous ſentence put him im full poſſeſ- 
| hon of a right, which alt: mankind derive from 


* The impartiality of am hiftorian- obliges us in th's place 
to advertiſe cur readers, that it was not the fault of Aüguſtus, 
that Patkul was delivered up to the king of Sweden; Avguſ-- 
tus having privately ſent orders to the commandant of the- fort 
of Konigſtein, where Patkul was then confined, to ſuffer hie 
priſoner to make his eſcape in time, But the avaiice of this- 
«ficer proved fatal to the life of the uohappycaptive, and to the 
character of his own prince; for while he was endeavouting to 
make the beſt bargain he could for himſelf, the time ſlipt in- 
eonceivably away; and while they were yet debating upon the 
price of the propoſed releaſement, the guards ſent by Charles 
came and demanded Patkul in the name of their ſovereign. 
The conimandant was forced to obey, and the unhappy victim 
was delivered up, contrary to the intentiensof Auguſtus. 

nature, 


Saxony, and heighten the abuſe which Charles XII. 


made an humble repreſentation of the rights and 


] 
l 
} 


nature, that of chuſing his country. Being 
made afterwards ambaſſador to one of the grea- 
teſt monarchs in the univerſe, his perſon thereby 
became ſacred: On this occaſion. the law of: 
force violated that of nature and nations. In. 
former ages cruelties of this kind were hidden in 
the blaze of ſucceſs, but now they ſully the glory 
ef a conqueror. | | 


CHAP. XVI. 


| Attempts. made to ſet up a third king of Poland. 


Charles XII. ſets. out from Saxony with a 
powerful army, and marches thro Poland in 
a. victorious manner. Cruelties committed. 
Conduct of the czar. Succeſſes. of. the king 

of Sweden, who at length adyances towards 
Ruſſia. 


The year FNHARLES XII. enjoyed the fruits 

1707. of his good fortune in Altran- 
ſtadt near Leipſick, whither the proteſtant 
princes of the German empire repaired in droves 
to pay homage to him, and implore his pro- 
tection. He received ambaſſadors from almoſt 
all the potentates of Europe. The emperor 
Joſeph implicitly followed his directions. Peter 
then perceiving that king Auguſtus had renoun- 
ced his protection and his own crown, and that a 
part of the Poliſh nation had acknowledg- 
ed Sta niſlaus, liſtened to the propoſals Jan. 
made him by Volkova of chuſing a third king. 

A diet was held at Lublin, in which ſeveral 


of the palatines were propoſed; and among o- 


thers, prince Ragotſki was put upon the liſt, 
i | | that 
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that prince, who was ſo long kept in priſon 
when young by the emperor Leopold, and who 
afterwards when he procured his liberty was his 
competitor for the throne of Hungary. | 

This negociation was puſhed very far, and 
Poland was on the point of having three kings 
at one time. Prince Ragotſki not ſucceed- 
ing, Peter thought to beſtow the crown on Si- 
miauſki, grand general of the republic ; a- per- 
ſon of great power and intereſt, and head of a 
third party, that would neither acknowledge 
the cethroned king, nor the perſon elected by 
the oppoſed party. 3 

In the midſt of theſe troubles, there was a 
talk of peace, as is cuſtomary on the like oc- 
caſions. Beffeval the French envoy in Saxony 
interpoſed, in order to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the czar and the king of Sweden. 
Te was thought at that time by the court of 
France, that Charles, having no longer either 
the Ruſſians or Poles to fight againſt, might 
turn his arms againſt the emperor Joſeph, with 
whom he was not on very good terms, and on 
whom he had even impoſed ſeveral laws dur- 
ing his ftay in Saxony. But Charles made 
anſwer, that he would treat with the czar in 
Moſcow. It was on this occaſion that Peter 
ſaid, My brother Charles wants to act the 
Alexander, but he ſhall not find a Darius in 
&. me;” 5 

The Ruſſians however were ſtill in Poland, 
and were in the city of Warſaw, while the king 
whom Charles XII. had ſet over the Poles was 
hardly acknowledged by that nation. In the 
mean time, Charles was entiching his army with 
the ſpoils of Saxony. Ly 
| Aug. 
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Aug. 22.] At length he began his march 
from Altranſtadt, at the head of an army of 
45,000 men; a force which it ſeemed impoſ- 
ſible for the czar to withſtand, ſeeing he had been 
entirely defeated by 8,000 only at Narva. | 

Aug-,27.] It was in pafling by the walls of 
Dreſden, that Charles made that very extraor- 
dinary viſit to king Auguſtus, which, as Nor- 
berg ſays, „ will ftrike poſterity with admi- 
ration.“ It was running an unaccountable 
riſk, to put himſelf in the power of a prince 
f whom he had deprived of his kingdom. From 

f thence he continued his march thro? Sileſia, and 

| 1e-entered Poland. | 

| This country had been entirely ravaged by 

war, ruined by factions, and was a prey to every 

kind of calamity. Charles continued advancing 

with his army through the province of Muſco- 

via, and choſe the moſt difficult ways he could 

take. The inhabitants, who had taken ſhelter 

in the moraſles, reſolved to make him at leaſt 

pay for his paſſage. Six thouſand peaſants dif- 

patched an old man of their body to ſpeak to 

him : this man, who was of a very extraordinary 

figure, clad in white, and armed with two ca- 

rabines, made a ſpeech to Charles; but as the 

ſtanders-by did not very well underſtand what 

1 he ſaid, they, without any further ceremony, 
1 daiſpatched him in the midſt of his harangue, 

and before their king's face. The peaſants, in 

| a rage, immediately withdrew, and took up 

1 arms. All who could be found were ſeized, 

: and obliged to hang one another; the laſt 

was compelled to put the rope about his neck 

: himſelf, and to be his own executioner. All 
their houſes were burnt to the ground. 1 _ 
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fact is atteſted by Norberg, who was an eye- wit ⸗ 
neſs, and therefore cannot be contradicted, a- 
it cannot be related without inſpiring horror. 

The year 1508, Feb. 6.] Charles being ar- 
rived within a few leagues of Grodno in Lithu- 
ania, is informed of the czar's being there in 
perſon with a body of troops; upon which, 
without ſtaying to deliberate, he takes only 
800 of his guards, and ſets out for Grodno. A 
German officer, named Mulfels, who com- 
manded a body of troops, poſted at one of the 
gates of the town, making no doubt, when he 
ſaw Charles, but that he was followed by bis 
whole army, inſtead of diſputing the paſſage 
with him, leaves it open, and takes to flight. 
The alarm is now ſpread through: the whole 
town; every one imagines the whole Swediſh. . 
army already entered; the few Ruſſians who 
made any reſiſtance, are cut in pieces by the 
Swediſh guards; and all the officers aſſure the 
czar, that the victorious army had made itſelf - 
maſter of the place. Hereupon Peter retreats - 
behind the ramparts, and Charles plants a guard 
of thirty men, at the very gate thro* which the 
Czar had juſt before entered. 

In this confuſion, ſome of the jeſuits, whoſe - 
college had been taken to accommodate the 
king of. Sweden, as being the handſomeſt ſtrue- 
ture in the place, went by night to the czar, 
and for this time told the whole truth. Upon 
this, Peter immediately returns into the town, 
and forces the Swediſh guards. An engage- 
ment enſues in the ſtreets and public places; 
but, at length, the whole Swediſh army appear- 
ing in fight, the czar is obliged to yield to 
ſuperior numbers, and leaves the town - —_ 

| ands: 


pe. 
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hands of the victor, who made all Poland 
: tremble. . | 5 

Charles had augmented his forces in Livo- 
via and Finland, and Peter had every thing to 
fear, not only for his conqueſts on this fide, toge- 
ther with thoſe in Lithuania, but alſo for his 
ancient territories, and even for the city of 
' Moſcow itſelf. He was obliged then to pro- 
vide at once for the ſafety of all theſe different 
places, at ſuch a diſtance from each other. 
Charles could not make any rapid conqueſts to 
the eaſtward of Lithuania in the depth of win« 
ter, and in a marſhy country, ſubject to epide- 
mical diſorders, which had been ſpread by, po- 
verty and famine from Warſaw as far as Minſxi. 
Peter poſted his troops ſo as to command the 
_ paſſes of the rivers, guarded all the important 

poſts, and didevery thing-in his power 
April 8. to impede the marches of his enemy, 

and afterwards haſtened to put things 
in a proper ſituation at Peterſburg. | 

Though Charles-was lording:itin Poland, he 
took nothing from the czar.z but Peter, by the 
uſe he made of his new fleet, by landing his 
troops in Finland, by the taking and diſmant- 

93 ling the town of Borgau, and by ſeiz- 
May 22. ing a great booty, was procuring 

| many real and great advantages to 
himſelf, and diſtreſſing his enemy. LA 

Chatles, after being detained a longtime in 
Lithuania by continual rains, at length reached 
the little river of Berezine, ſome few leagues from 
the Botiſthenes. Nothing could withſtand his 
activity; he threw a bridge over the river in 
fight of the Ruſſians; beat a detachment that 
.guarded the pailage, and got to Holozin on the 

th river 
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river Bibitſch, where the czar had poſted a con- 


ſiderable body of troops to check the impetuous 
progreſs of his rival. The little river of Bi- 
bitch is only a ſmall brook: in dry weather; 
but at this time it was ſwelled by the rains to 
a deep and rapid ſtream. On the other fide was 
a moraſs, behind which the Ruſſians had thrown 
up an intrenchment for above a quarter of a 
league, defended by a large and deep ditch, and 
covered by a parapet, lined with artillery. Nine 
regiments of horſe, and eleven of foot, were 
advantageouſly poſted in theſe lines, ſo that 
the paſſage of the river ſeemed impracticable. 

The Swedes, according to the cuſtom of war, 
got ready their pontoons, and erected batteries 
to favour their paſſage z but Charles, whoſe im- 
patience to engage would not let him brook the 
leaſt delay, did not wait till the pontoons were 
ready. Marſhal Schwerin, who ſerved a long 
time under him, has aſſured me ſeveral times, 
that one day that they were to come to acti- 
on, obſerving his generals to be very buſy in 
concerting the neceſſary diſpoſitions, ſaid tartly 
to them, When will you have done with this 
ce trifling ?” and immediately advanced in per- 
ſon at the head of his guards, which he did par- 
ticularly on this memorable day. . 
He flung himſelf into the river, followed by 
his regiment of guards. Their numbers broke 
the impetuoſity ot the current, but the water was 
as high as their ſhoulders, and they could make 
no uſe of their firelocks. Had the artillery of 
the parapet been but tolerably well ſerved, or 
had the infantry but levelled their pieces in a 


proper manner, not a ſingle Swede would have 
eſcaped. : 
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July 25.] The king, after wading the river, 
paſſed the moraſs on foot. As ſoon as the army 
had ſurmounted theſe obſtacles within ſight of 
the Ruſſians, they drew up in order of battle, 
and attacked the enemies entrenchments ſeven 
different times, and it was not till the ſeventh 


attack that the Ruſſians gave way. By the ac- 


counts of their own hiſtorians, the Swedes took 
but 12 field-pieces, and 24 mortars. "_ 
- It was therefore evident, that the czar ha 
at length ſucceeded in diſciplining his troops, 
and this victory of Holozin, while it covered 
Charles XII. with glory, mighthave made him 


ſenſible of the many dangers he muſt have to 


encounter in adventuring into ſuch diſtant coun- 
tries, where his army could march only in ſmall 
bodies, through woods, moraſſes, and where he 
would be obliged to fight out every ſtep of his 
way; but the Swedes, being accuſtomed to car- 
ry all before them, dreaded neither danger nor 
fatigue. . 1 


- 


* What would thoſe Swedes ſay, were they living, to ſee the 
pitiful figure their deſcendants have made in this war? 
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T HAP. XVII. 


OHARLES XII. croſſes the Boriſthenes, pene- 
trates into the Ukraine, but concerts his mea- 
ſures badly. One of his armies is defeated by 
PzTER the GREAT : he loſes his ſupply of 
proviſions and ammunition : advances for- 
ward through a deſert country: his adven» 
tures on the Ukraine. | 


The year A T laſt Charles arrives on the bor- 
1708. ders of the Borifthenes, at a 
ſmall town called Mohilow. This was the im- 
portant ſpot where he was to be determined, 
whether he ſhould direct his march eaſtward to- 
wards Moſcow, or ſouthwards towards the U- 
kraine. His own army, his friends, his ene- 
mies, all expected that he would direct his 
courſe immediately for the capital of Ruſſia. 
Which ever way he took, Peter was following 
him from Smolenſko with a ſtrong army; no 
one expected that he would turn towards the 
Ukraine. He was induced to take this ſtrange 
reſolution by Mazeppa, hetman of the Coſſacks, 
who being an old man of ſeventy, and without 
children, ought to have „ only of ending 
his days in peace: gratitude ſhould have — 
him to the czar, to whom he was indebted for 
his preſent dignity; but whether he had any real 
cauſe of complaint againſt that prince, or that 
he was dazzled with the luſtre of Charles's ex- 
ploits, or whether, in time, he thought to make 
himſelf independent, he betrayed his benefac- 
ter, and privately eſpouſed the intereſts of the 


king 
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number of his men. He loſt a greater number 
of his own, indeed, but that did not diſcourage 
him. Charles immediately haſtened to the field 
of battle, and with ſome difficulty repulſed the 
Ruſſians, at the hazard of his own life, by en- 
gaging a party of dragoons, by whom he was 
ſurrounded. All this while Mazeppa did not 
appear, and proviſions began to grow ſcarce. 
The Swediſh ſoldiers, ſeeing their king ſhare 
in all their dangers, fatigues, and wants, were 
not diſpirited ; but tho' they admired his cou- 
rage, they could not refrain from murmuring 
at his conduct. 

The orders which the king had ſent to Lew- 
enhaupt to march forward with all haſte, to 
join him with the neceſſary ſupplies, were not 
delivered by twelve days ſo ſoon as they ſhould 
have been. This was a long delay as circum- 
ſtances then ſtood. However, Lewenhaupt at 
length began his march. Peter ſuffered him to 
paſs the Boriſthenes ; but as ſoon as his army 
was got between that river and the leſſer ones, 
which empty themſelves into it, he croſſed over 
after him, and attacked him with his united 
forces, which had followed in different corps at 
equal diſtances from one another. This battle 
was fought between the Boriſthenes and the 
Soſſa *. 

Prince Menzikoff was upon his return with 
the ſame body of horſe, with which he had late- 
ly engaged Charles XII. General Baur followed 
him, and the czar himſelf headed the flower of 
his army. The Swedes imagined they had to 


deal with an army of 40, ooo men, and the ſame 


* In the Ruſſian language Soeza. 
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was believed for a long time on the faith of their 
relation: but my late memoirs inform me, that 
Peter had only 20,000 men in this day's en- 
gagement, a number not much ſuperior to that 
of the enemy: but his vigour, his patience, his 
unwearied perſeverance, together with that of 
his troops, animated by his preſence, decided 
the fate, not of that day only, but of three ſuc- 
ceſſive days, during which the fight was rene w- 
ed at different times. | 

- 'They made their firſt attack upon the rear of 
the Swediſh army, near the village of Leſnau, 


from whence this battle borrows its name. 


This firſt ſhock was bloody, without 
Oct. 7. proving decifive. Lewenhaupt re- 
treated into a wood, and thereby ſav- 
ed his baggage. The next morning, when the 
Swedes were to be driven from this wood, the 
fight was ſtill more bloody, and more to the ad- 
vantage of the Ruſſians. Here it was that the 
czar, ſeeing his troops in diſorder, cried out to 
fire upon the runaways, and even upon himſelf, 
if they ſaw him turn back. The Swedes were 
repulſed, but not thrown into confuſion. 

At length a reinforcement of 4000 dragoons 
arriving; he fell upon the Swedes a third time, 
who retreated to a ſmall town called Proſpock, 
where they were again attacked; they then 
marched towards the Deſna, the Ruffians {till 
purſuing them; yet they were never broken, 
but loſt upwards of 800 men, 17 pieces of 


_ cannon, and 44 colours: the czar took 56 offi- 


cers, and near goo private men priſoners, and 
the great convoy of proviſions and ammunition 
that were going to Charles's army, fell into the 
hands of the conqueror. © - 

2 * 


K 2 This 
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This was the firſt time that the czar in per- 
fon gained a pitched battle againit an enemy 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſo many 
victories over his troops: he was employed in a 
general thankſgiving for his ſucceſs, when he 
received advice, that general Apraxin had late- 

1y gained an advantage over the ene- 
Sept. 17. my in Ingria, ſome leagues from 

Narva, an advantage leſs conſider- 
able indeed than that of Leſnau ; but this con- 
currence of fortunate events greatly raiſed the 
hopes and courage of his troops. 

Charles XII. heard of theſe unfortunate tid- 
ings, juſt as he was ready to paſs the Deſna in 
the Ukraine, Mazeppa atlength joined him ; 
but inſtead of 20,000 men, and an immenſe 
quantity of proviſions, which he was to have 
brought with him, he came with only two regi- 
ments, and appeared rather like a fugitive ap- 
plying for aſſiſtance, than a prince, who was 
ein ing powerful ſuccours to his ally. This 
Coſfack had indeed begun his march with near 
fifteen or ſixteen thouſand of his people, whom 
He had told at their firſt ſetting out, that they 
were going againſt the king of Sweden; that 
they would have the glory of ſtopping that hero 
on his march, and that he would hold himſelf 
eternally obliged to them for ſo great a ſervice. 

But when they came within a few leagues of 
the Deſna, he made them acquainted with his 
real deſign. "Theſe brave people received his 
declaration with diſdain: they refuſed to betray 
a monarch, againſt whom they had no cauſe of 
complaint, for the ſake of a Swede, who had 
invaded their country, with an armed force, and 
Mho, after leaving it, would be no longer able 


. is 
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to defend them, but muſt abandon them to the 


mercy of the incenſed Ruffians, and of the 


Poles, once their maſters, and always their ene- 
mies: they accordingly returned home, and 
gave advice to the czar of the defection of their 
chief; Mazeppa found himſelf left with only 
two regiments, the officers of which were in his 


Own pay. 


He was ſtill maſter of ſome ſtrong poſts in 
the Ukraine, and in particular of Bathurin, the 
place of his refidence, looked upon as the capi- 
tal of the country of the Coſſacks: it is ſituated 
near ſome foreſts on the Deſina, at a great diſ- 
tance from the place where Peter had defeated 
general Lewenhaupt. There were always ſome 
HKuſſian regiments quartered in theſe diſtricts. 
Prince Menzikoff was detached from the 'czar's 
army, and got thither by round-about marches. 
Charles could not ſecure all the paſſes ; he did 
not even know them all, and had neglected to 
make himſelf maſter of the important poſt of 
Starowdoub, which leads directly to the Bathu- 
1in, acroſs ſeven or eight leagues of foreſt, thro' 
which the Deſna directs its courſe. His enemy 
had always the advantage of him, by being bet- 
ter acquainted with the country. 

Menzikoff and prince Galitzin, who had ac- 
companied him, eaſily made their | 
paſſage good, and preſented them- Nov. 14. 
ſelves before the town of Bathurin, 
which ſurrendered almoſt without reſiſtance, 
was plundered and reduced to aſhes. The Ruſ- 
ſians made themſelves maſters of a large maga- 
zine deſtined for the uſe of the king of Sweden, 
and of all Mazeppa's treaſures, The Coſſacks 
qhoſe another Hetman, named Skoropaſky, who 
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was approved by the czar, who being willing 
to impreſs a due ſenſe of the enormous crime of 
treaſon on the minds of the people, by a ſtrik- 
| ing example of juſtice, the archbi- 
Nov. 22. ſhop of Kiow, and two other pre- 
lates, were ordered to excommuni- 
cate Mazeppa publickly ; after which he was 
hanged in effigy, and ſome of his accomplices 
were broken upon the wheel. 

In the mean while, Charles XII. till at the 
head of about 25 or 27,000 Swedes, who were- 
reinforced by the remains of Lewenhaupt's army, 
and the addition of between 2 and 3000 men, 
whom Mazeppa had brought with him, and ſtil] 
infatuated with the ſame notion of making all 

the Ukraine declare for him, paſled 
Nov. 15. the Deſna, at ſome diſtance from Ba- 

thurin, and near the Boriſthenes, in 
ſpite of the czar's troops which ſurrounded him 
on all ſides; part of whom followed cloſe in the 
rear, while another part lined the oppoſite ſide 
of the river to oppoſe his paſlage. | 

He continued his march through a deſert 
country, where he met with nothing but burned 
or ruined villages. The cold began to ſet in at 
the beginning of December ſo extremely ſharp, 
that in one of his marches, near 2000 of his 
men periſhed before his eyes: the czar's troops 
did not ſuffer near ſo much, being better ſup- 
plied ; whereas the king of Sweden's army, be- 
ing almoſt naked, was neceſſarily more expoſed 
to the inclemency of the weather. 

In this deplorable ſituation, count Piper, 


chancellor of Sweden, who never gave his maſ- 


ter other than good advice, conjured him to 
halt, and paſs at leaſt the ſevereſt part of the 
win- 


2 * hed 
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winter, in a ſmall] town of the Ukraine, called 
Romna, where he might intrench himſelf, and 
get ſome proviſions by the help of Mazeppa 3 
but Charles replied, that “ he was not a per- 
„ fon to ſhut himſelf up in a town.” Piper 
then intreated him to repaſs the Deſna and the 
Boriſthenes, to return back into Poland, to put 
his troops into winter-quarters, of which they 


| Rood ſo much in need, to make uſe of the Po- 


liſh cavalry, which was abſolutely neceſſary; to 


ſupport the king he had nominated, and to keep 
in awe the partiſans of Auguſtus, who began 


already to beſtir themſelves. Charles anſwered 
him again, “that this would be flying before 
© the'czar, that the ſeaſon would grow milder, 
©« and that he muſt reduce the Ukraine, and 
march on to Moſcow “.“ 

January 1709.] Both armies remained ſome 
weeks inactive, on account of the intenſe- 


neſs of the cold, in the month of January 


1709; but, as ſoon as the men were able to 
make uſe of their arms, Charles attacked all the 
ſmall poſts that he found in his way; he was 
obliged to fend parties on every ſide in ſearch 


of proviſions ; that is to ſay, to ſcour the coun- 
try twenty leagues round, and rob all the pea- 
ſants of their neceſſary ſubſiſtence. Peter, with- 


out hurrying himſelf, kept a ſtrict eye upon all 


his motions, and ſuffered the Swediſh army to 


dwindle away by degrees. 

It is impoſſible for the reader to follow the 
Swedes in their march through theſe countries; 
ſeveral of the rivers which they croſſed are not 
to be found in the maps: we muſt not ſuppoſe, 


® This is acknowledged by Norberg himſelf, vol. ii, p. 263. 
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that geographers are as well acquainted: with. 
theſe countries, as we are with Italy, France, 
and Germany; geography is, of all the arts, 
that which Kill ſtands the moſt in need of im- 
provement : and ambition has. hitherto been 
at more. pains to deſolate the face of the globe, 
than to give a deſcription of it. : 

We. muſt content ourſelves then with know- 
ing, that Charles traverſed the whole Ukraine 
in the month of February,. burning the villages 
wherever he came, or meeting with others that 
had been laid in aſhes by the Ruſſians. He, ad- 
vancing ſouth-eaſt, came to thoſe ſandy de- 
ſerts, bordered- by mountains that ſeparate the 
Nogay Tartars from the Don Coflacks. To- 
the eaſtward, of thoſe mountains, are the altars- 
of Alexander. Charles was now on the other- 
{ide of the Ukraine, in the road that the Tar- 
tars take to Ruſſia; and when he was got there, 
he was obliged to return back again to procure - 
ivbhitence : the inhabitants, having retired: with. 
#} their cattle into their dens and lurking pla- 
ces, would ſometimes defend their ſubſiſtence. 
againſt the ſoldiers, who came to deprive them 
of it. Such of theſe poor wretches who could 
be found, were put to death, agreeable to what 
are falfly called the rules of war. I cannot here 
forbear tranſcribing a few lines from Norberg *. 
As an inſtance, ſays he, of the king's regard 
eto juſtice, I ſhall inſert a note, which he. 
«© wrote with kis own hand to colonel Heil- 
men. f N 


* Vs}, H. page 279, 


Colonel, 
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« Colonel, 


© I am very well pleaſed that you have taken 
< theſe peaſants, who carried off a Swediſh: ſol - 
« dier; as ſoon as they are convicted of the 
<« crime, let them be puniſhed with death, ac- 
« cording to the exigency of the caſe. 


« CHARLES, and lower down, Bupis.” 


Such are the ſentiments of juſtice and huma- 
nity ſhewn by a king's confeſſor; but had the 


peaſants of the Ukraine had it in their power 


to hang up ſome of thoſe regimented peaſants of 


Eaſt Gothland, who thought themſelves intit- 
led to come ſo far to plunder them, their wives, 


and families, of their ſubſiſtence, would not the 
confeſſors and chaplains of theſe Ukrainers have 
had equal reaſon to applaud their juſtice ? 
Mazeppa had, for a conſiderable time, been 
In treaty with the Zaporavians, who dwell 
about the two ſhores of the Boriſthenes, - and of 
whom part inhabit the iſlands on that river. It 
is this diviſion that forms the nation, of whom 
mention has already been made in the firſt 
chapter of this hiſtory, and who have neither 
wives nor families, and ſubſiſt entirely by rapine. 
During the winter they: heap up proviſiens in 
their iſlands, which they afterwards go and ſell 
in the. ſummer, in the little town of Pultowa ; 
the reſt dwell-in ſmall hamlets, to the right and 
left of this river. Altogether chuſe a particular 


Hetman, and this Hetman is ſubordinate to him 


of the Ukraine. The perſon, at that time, at 
the head of the Zaporavians, came to meet Ma- 


zeppa; and theſe two barbarians had an inter- 
view, at which each of them had an horſe's tail, 
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and a club born before him, as enſigns of ho- 
nour. 

To ſhew what this Hetman of the Zaporavians, 
and his people were, Ithink it not unworthy of 
hiſtory, to relate the manner in which this treaty 
was concluded. Mazeppa gave a great feaſt to 
the Hetman of the Zaporavians, and bis princi- 
pal officers, who were all ſerved in plate. As 
ſoon as theſe chiefs had made themſelves drunk 
with brandy, they took an oath (without ſtir- 
ring from table) upon the Evangeliſts, to ſup- 
ply Charles with men and proviſions ; after 
which they carried off all the plate and other 
table-furniture. Mazeppa's ſteward ran after 
them, and remonſtrated, that ſuch behaviour 
ill-ſuited with the doctrine of the goſpels on 
which they had fo lately ſworn. Some of Ma- 
zeppa's domeſtics were for taking the plate away 
from them by force; but the Zaporavians went 
in a body to complain to Mazeppa, of the un- 
paralleled affront offered to ſuch brave fellows, 
and demanded to have the ſteward delivered up 
to them, that they might puniſh him according 
to law. This was accordingly complied with, 


and the Zaporavians, according to law, toſſed 


this poor man from one to another like a ball, 
and afterwards plunged a knife to his heart. 

Such were the new allies that Charles XII. 
was obliged to receive, part of whom he formed 
into a regiment of 2000 men; the remainder 
marched in ſeparate bodies againſt the Coſſacks 
and Calmucks of the czar's party, that were ſta- 
tioned about that diſtrict. 

The little town of Pultowa, with which thoſe 
Zaporavians carry on a trade, was filled with 
proviſions, and might have ſerved Charles for a 


place 


.. 
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place of arms. It is ſituated on the river Worſk- 
law, near a chain of mountains, which com- 
mand it on the north-ſide. To the eaſtward is 


a vaſt deſert. The weſtern part is the moſt fruit- 


ful, and the beſt peopled. The Worſklaw 
empties itſelf into the Boriſthenes, about fif- 


teen leagues lower down; from Pultowa, one 


may go northward, throw the defiles which 
communicate with the road to Moſcow, a paſ- 
ſage uſed by the Tartars. It is very difficult of 
acceſs, and the precautions taken by the czar 
had rendered it almoſt impervious z but nothing 
appeared impoſſible to Charles, and he depended 
upon marching to Moſcow, as ſoon as he had 
made himſelf maſter of Pultowa; with this 
view he laid fiege to that town in the begin- 
ning of May. 


* 
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C H A P. XVIII. 


Battle of PUL TOW A; 


The year JERE it was that Peter expected 
1709. him; he had diſpoſed the ſeve- 
ral diviſions of his army at convenient diſtances 
for joining each other, and marching all toge- 
ther againſt the beſiegers: he had viſited the 
countries which ſurround the Ukraine; namely, 
the duchy of Severia, watered by the Deſna, 
already made famous by his victory; the coun- 
try of Bolcho, in which the Occa has its ſource; 
the deſerts and mountains leading to the Palus 
Mzotis ; and lately he had been in the neigh-. 
bourhood of Aſoph, where he cauſed that har- 
bour to be cleanſed, new ſhips to be built, and 
the citadel of Paganroc to be repaired. Thus 
did he employ the time that paſſed between the 
battles of Leſnaw and Pultowa, in preparing for 
the defence of his dominions. As ſoon as he- 
heard the Swedes had laid ſiege to the town, he 
muſtered all his forces: the horſe, dragoons, in- 
fantry, coſſacks, and calmucks, advanced from 
different quarters. His army was well provided 
with neceſſaries of every kind; large cannon, 
field- pieces, ammunition of all ſorts, proviſions, 
and even medicines for the ſick: this was ano- 
ther degree of ſuperiority which he had acquired 
over his rival. | | 
On the 15th day of June 1509, he appeared 
before Pultowa with an army of about 60, ooo 
effective men; the river Worſklaw was between: 
him and Charles. The beſiegers were encamp- 
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en on the north-weſt ſide of that river, the Ruſ- 
ſians on the ſouth-eaſt. | . 
Peter aſcends the river above the town, fixes. 
his barges, marches over with his 
army, and draws a long line of en- July 3. 
trenchments, which were begun and 
compleated in one night inthe face of the enemy. 
Charles might then. judge, whether the perſon. 
whom he had ſo much deſpiſed, and: whom. he. 
thought of dethroning at Moſcow, underſtood. 
the art of war. This diſpoſition being made, 
Peter poſted his cavalry between two woods, 
and covered it with ſeveral redoubts, lined with 
artillery. Having thus taken all the. 
July 6. neceſſary meaſures, he went to. re- 
connoitre. the enemies camp in order 
to form the attack. 


This battle was: to decide the fate of Ruſſia, 


Poland, and Sweden, and of two monarchs, on 
whom the eyes of all Europe were fixed. The 
greateſt part of thoſe nations who were atten- 
tive to theſe important concerns, were equally 
ignorant of the place where theſe two princes 
were, and of their ſituation: but knowing that 
Charles XII. had ſet out from Saxony, at the 
head of a, victorious army, and that he was 
driving his enemy every where before him, 
they no longer doubted that he would at length 
entirely cruſh him ; and that as he had already. 
given laws to Denmark, Poland, and Germany, 
he would now dictate conditions of peace in the 
Kremlin of Moſcow, and make a new czar, af- 
ter having already made a new king of Poland. 
I have ſeen letters from ſeveral public miniſters 
to their reſpective courts, confirming this ge- 
neral opinion, ; 

The 
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The riſk was far from being equal between 


theſe two great rivals. If Charles loſt a life, 


which he had ſo often, and wantonly expoſed, 
there would after all have been but one hero leſs 
in the world. The provinces of the Ukraine, 
the frontiers of Lithuania and of Ruſſia, would 
then reſt from their calamities, and a ſtop would 


be put to the general devaſtation, which had ſo 


long been their ſcourge. Poland would, toge- 
ther with her tranquility, recover her lawful 
prince,” who had been laſtly reconciled to the 
czar his benefactor; and Jaſtly, Sweden, tho” 
exhauſted of men and money, might find mo- 
tives of conſolation under her heavy loſſes. 

But if the czar periſhed, thoſe immenſe la- 


bours which had been of ſuch utility to man- 
kind, would be buried with him, and the moſt 


extenſive empire in the world would again re- 
lapſe into the chaos from whence it had been fo 
lately taken. | 
There had already been ſome ſkirmiſhes be- 
tween the detached parties of the Swedes and 
Ruſſians, under the walls of the town. In one 
of theſe rencounters, Charles had been 
June 27. wounded by a'muſket-ball, which had 
ſhattered the bones of his foot: he 
underwent ſeveral painful operations, which he 
bore with his uſual fortitude, and had been con- 


fined to his bed for ſome days. In this condi- 


tion he was informed, that Peter intended to 
give him battle; his notions of honour would 
not ſuffer him to wait to be attacked in his en- 
trenchments. Accordingly he gave orders for 
quitting them, and was carried himſelf in a lit- 
ter. Peter the Great acknowledges, that the 
Swedes attacked the redoubts, lined with _ 

ery, 
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lery, that covered his cavalry, with ſuch obſti- 
nate valour, that, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt re- 
ſiſtance, ſupported by a continual fire, the enemy 
made themſelves maſters of two redoubts. Some 
writers ſay, that when the Swediſh infantry 
found themſelves in poſſeſſion of the two re- 
doubts, they thought the day their own, and 

began to cry out Victory. The chaplain Nor- 
berg, who was at ſome great diſtance from the 
field of battle, amongſt the baggage (which was 
indeed his proper place) pretends, that this was 
a calumny; but whether the Swedes cried out 
victory or not, it is certain they were not vic- 
torious, The fire from the other redoubts was 
kept up without ceaſing, and the reſiſtance 
made by the Ruſſians in every part, was as firm 


as the attack of their enemies was vigorous. 


They did not make one irregular movement; 
the czar drew up his army without the entrench- 
ments in excellent order, and with ſurpriſing diſ- 
atch. 
: The battle now became general. Peter ated 
as major general; Baur commanded the right 
wing, Menzikoff the left, and Sheremeto the 
centre. The action laſted two hours: Charles 
with a piſtol in his hand went from rank to 
rank, carried in a litter, on the ſhoulders of his 
drabans ; one of which was killed by a cannon» 
ball, and at the ſame time the litter was ſhatter- 
ed in pieces. He then ordered his men to car- 
ry him upon their pikes ; for it would have been 
difficult in ſo ſmart an action, let Norberg ſay as 
be pleaſes, to find a freſh litter ready made. 
Peter received ſeveral ſhot thro* his cloaths and 
his hat; both princes were continually in the 
midſt of the fire, during the whole action. At 


length, 
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length, aſter two hours deſperate engagement, 
the Swedes were taken on all fides, and fell in- 
to conſuſion, ſo that Charles was obliged to fly 
before him, whom he had hitherto held in ſo. 
much contempt. This very hero, who could 
not mount his ſaddle during the battle, now fled 
for his life on horſe-back ; neceſſity lent him 
ſtrength in his retreat; he ſuffered the moſt-ex- 
cruciating pain, which was increaſed by the mor- 
tifying reflection of being vanquiſhed- without 
_ reſource. The Ruſſians reckoned 9224 Swedes 
left dead on the field of battle, and between two. 
and three thouſand made priſoners in the action, 
the chief of which was cavalry. 
Charles XII. fled with the greateſt precipi - 
tation, attended only by 40, ooo men, a few. 
ſield pieces, and a very ſmall quantity of provi- 
Gons and ammunition. He directed his march 
ſouthward, towards the Boriſthenes, - between 
the two rivers Worſhaw and P(ol, or Sol, in the 
county of Zaporavians. Beyond the Boriſthenes, 
are vaſt deſatts, which lead to the frontiers of 
Turky. Norberg affirms, that the victors durſt 
not purſue Charles; and yet he acknowledges, 
that prince Menzikoff appeared on the neigh- 
TE Ars bouring heights, with 10,000: horſe, 
July 12. and- a conſiderable train of artillery, 
while the king was paſſing the Boriſthenes. 
Fourteen thouſand Swedes ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners of war to theſe 10,000 Ruſſians; 
and Lewenhaupt, who commanded them, fign- 
ed the fatal capitulation, by which he gave up 
thoſe Zaporavians who had engaged in the ſer- 
vice of his maſter, and were then in the fugitive 
army. The chief perſons taken priſoners in the 
battle ; and by the capitulation, were count Pi, 
| Per, 
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per, the: firſt miniſter, with two ſecretaries of 
ſtate, and two of the cabinet, field marſhal 
Renſchild, the generals Lewenhaupt, Shlippen- 
bac, Rozen, Stakelber, Creutz, and Hamilton, 
with three general aides-de-camp, the auditor 

neral of the army, fifty-nine ſtaff-officers, 
Fee colonels, among whom was the prince of 
Wirtemburg, 16,942 private men and non- 
__ commiſſioned officers : in ſhort, reckoning the 
kings own domeſties, and others, the con- 
queror had no leſs than 18,746 priſoners in his 
power, to whom, if we add 9224 ſlain in battle, 
and near 2000 men that paſled the Boriſthenes 
with Charles, it appears plainly, that he had, 
on that memorable day, no leſs than 27, ooo ef- 
fective men under his command *. 

Charles had begun his march trom Saxony 
with 45,000 men, Lewenhaupt had brought 
upwards of 16,000 out of Livonia, and yet ſcarce 
an handful of men were left of all this powerful 
army; of a numerous train of artillery, part loſt 
in his marches, and part buried in the moraſſes ; 
he had now remaining only eighteen braſs can- 
non, two haubitzers, and twelve mortars, and 
with inconſiderable force, he had undertaken the 
ſiege of Pultowa, and had attacked an army pro- 
vided with a formidable artillery. Therefore he 
is, with juſtice, accuſed of having ſhewn more 
courage than prudence, after his leaving Ger- 
many. On the ſide of the Ruſſians, there were 


The memoirs of Peter the Creat, by the pretended boyard 
Iwan Nefteſuranoy, printed at Amfterdam in 1739, ſay, that 
the king of Sweden, before he paſſed the Boriſthenes, ſent a 
general officer with propoſals of peace to the czar. The ſour 
volumes of theſe memoirs are either a collection of untruths and 
abſuidities, or compilations from common news- papers. 


no. 
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no more than fifty-two officers, and 1293 pri- 
vate men killed; an undeniable proof, that the 
diſpoſition of the Ruſſian troops was better 
than thoſe of Charles, and that their fire was 
infinitely ſuperior to that of the Swedes. 
We find, in the memoirsof a foreign miniſter to 
the court of Ruſſia, that Peter being informed of 
Charles's deſign to take refuge in Turky, wrote 
a friendly letter to him, entreating him not to 
take ſo deſperate a reſolution, but rather to truſt 
himſelf into his hands, than in thoſe of the na- 
tural enemy to all chriſtian princes. He gave 
him, at the ſame time, his word of honour 
not to detain him priſoner, but to terminate 
all their differences by a reaſonable peace. 
This letter was ſent by an expreſs as far as the. 
river Bug, which ſeparates the deſerts of the 
Ukraine from the Grand Seignor's dominions. 
As the meſſenger did not reach that place, till. 
Charles had entered Turky, he brought back 
the letter to. his maſter. The ſame miniſter 
adds further, that he had this account from the 
very perſon who was charged with the letter “. 
This anecdote is not altogether improbable, but 
I donot meet with it either in Peter's journals, or 
in any of the papers intruſted to my care. What 
is of greater importance in relation to this battle, 
was, its being the only one of the many that 
have ſtained the earth with blood, that inſtead 
of producing only deſtruction, has proved be- 
neficial to mankind, by enabling the czar to 
civilize ſo conſiderable a part of the world. 


* This fact is likewiſe found in a letter, printed before the 
anecdotes of Ruſſia, page 23, 


There 
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There have been more than two hundred 
pitched battles fought in Europe from the com- 
mencement of this century, to the preſent year. 
The moſt ſignal, and the moſt bloody victories, 
have produced no other conſequences, than the 
reduction of a few provinces, ceded afterwards 
by treaties, and retaken again by other battles, 
Armies of an hundred thouſand men have fre- 
quently engaged each other in the field ; but the 
greateſt efforts have been attended with only 
fight and momentary ſucceſſes; the moſt 
trivial cauſes have been productive of the 
greateſt effects. There is no inſtance in mo- 
dern hiſtory of any war, that has compen- 
ſated by even a better good for the many evils 
it has occaſioned ; but, from the battle of Pul- 
towa, the greateſt empire under the ſun has de» 
rived its preſent happineſs and proſperity, 
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CHAP;  AIX. 


Conſequences of the battle of PuLTow a;- 

CHARLES XII. takes refuge among the 
Turks. AuGus TUs, whom he had dethro- 
ned, recovers his dominions. Conqueſts of 
PETER the Great. 


The year HE chief priſoners of rank 


1709. were now preſented to the 


conqueror, who ordered their fwords to be return- 
ed, and invited them to dinner. It is a well known 
fact, that, on drinking to the officers, he ſaid, 
« To the health of my maſters in the art of 
war.” However moſt of his maſters, particularly 
the ſubaltern officers and all the private men, 
were ſoon afterwards ſent into Siberia. There 
was no cartel eſtabliſhed here for exchange of 
priſoners between the Ruſſians and Swedes; the 
Czar indeed had propoſed one before the ſiege 


of Pultowa, but Charles rejected the offer, 
and his troops were in every thing the victims of 


his inflexible pride. 

It was this unſeaſonable obſtinacy that occa- 
ſioned all the misfortunes of this prince in Tur- 
ky, and a ſeries of adventures more becoming 
a hero of romance than a wiſe or prudent king; 
for as ſoon as he arrived at Bender, he was ad- 
viſed to write to the Grand Vizir, as is the cuſ- 
tom among the Turks; but this he thought 
would be demeaning himſelf too far. The like 
obſtinacy embroiled him with all the miniſters 
of the Porte one after another; in ſhort, he knew- 

not. 


* 
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not how to accommodate himſelf either to times 
or circumſtances.* | 

The firſt news of the battle of Pultowa pro- 
duced a general revolution in minds and affairs 
in Poland, Saxony, Sweden, and Sileſia. Charles, 
while all- powerful in thoſe parts, had obliged 
the emperor Joſeph to take an hundred and five 
churches from the catholics in favour of the Si- 
leſians of the confeſſion of Augsbourg. The 
catholicks then no ſooner received news of the 
defeat of Charles, than they repoſſeſſed themſelves 
of all the Lutheran temples. The Saxons now 
thought of nothing but being revenged for the 
extortions of a conqueror, who had robbed them, 
according to their own account, of twenty three 
millions of crowns. 

The king of Poland their elector immedi- 

ately proteſted againſt the abdica- 
Aug. 8. tion that had been extorted from him, 
.2nd being-aow reconciled to the Czar, 
he left no ſtone unturned to reaſcend the Poliſh 
throne. Sweden, overwhelmed with conſternati- 
ons, thought her king fora long time dead, and 
in this uncertainty the ſenate knew not what to 
reſolve, | 
/ Peter in the mean time determined to make 
the beſt uſe of his victory, and therefore diſpatched 
marſhal Sheremeto with an army into Livonia, 
on the frontiers of which province that general 
had ſo often ſignaliaed himſelf. Prince Menz- 
Zikoff was ſent in haſte with a numerous body 


of cavalry to ſecond the few troops left in Po- 


+. 
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La Motraye, in the relations of his travels, quotes a 

from Charles XII. to the Grand Vizir — this _— 
Falſe, as are moſt of the relations of that mercenary writer, and wy - 
Norberg himſelf acknowledges that the kiag of Sweden never 4. 
gould be prevailed on to write to the Vizir. | $18 
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land, to encourage the nobles who were in the 
intereſt of Auguſtus, to drive out his competitors 
who was now conſidered as no better than a re- 
bel, and to diſperſe a body of Swedes and troops 
that were ſtill left in that kingdom under the 
command of the general Craſſau. | 
The czar ſoon after ſets out in perſon, 
marches thro' the province of Kiow, and the pa- 
latinates of Chelm and Upper Volhinia, and at 
length arrives at Lublin, where he concerts 
meaſures with the general of Lithuania, He 
then reviews the crown-troops, who all take the 
cath of allegiance to king Auguſtus ; from thence 
| he proceeds to Warſaw, and at The- 
Sept. 18. ra enjoyed the moſt glorious of all 
triumphs, that of receiving the 
thanks of a king, whom he had reinſtated in his 
| dominions. There it was that he 
Octob. 7. concluded a treaty againſt Sweden, 
| with the kings of Denmark, Poland, 
and Pruſſia; in which it was reſolved to recover 
from Charles all the conqueſts of Guſtavus A- 
dolphus. Peter revived the ancient pretenſions 
of the czars to Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, and 
part of Finland ; Denmark laid claim to Scania, 
and the king of Pruſſia to Pomerania, 
Thus had Charles XII. by bis unſucceſsful 
valour, ſhook the noble edifice that had been 
erected by the proſperous bravery of his anceſtor 
Guſtavus ' Adolphus. The Poliſh nobility 
came in on all ſides to renew their oaths 
to.their king, or te aſk pardon for having de- 
feated him; and almoſt the whole kingdom ac- 
. *knowledged Peter for its protector. | 
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To the victorious arms of the czar, to theſe 
new treaties, and to this ſudden revolution, 
Staniſlaus had nothing to oppole but a volun- 
tary refignation : he publiſhed a writing called 
Univerſale, in which he declares himſelf ready to 
reſign the crown, if the republick required it. 

Peter having concerted all the neceſſary mea- 
ſures with the king of Poland, and rectified the 
treaty with Denmark, ſet out directly to finiſh 
his negotiation with the king of Pruſſia. It was 
not then uſual for ſovereign princes to perform 
the function of their own ambaſſadors. Peter was 
the firſt who introduced this cuſtom, which has 
been followed by very few. The eleQor of 
Brandenbourg, the firſt king of Pruſſia, had a 
conference with the czar at Marenverder, a 
ſmall town ſituated in the weſtern part of Po- 
merania, and built by the old Teutonic knights, 
and included in the limits of Pruſſia, lately erec- 
ted into a kingdom. This country indeed was 
poor, and of a ſmall extent; but its new king, 
whenever he travelled, diſplayed the utmoſt 
magnificence ; with great ſplendor he had re- 
ceived czar Peter at his firſt paſſing thro* his 
dominions, when that prince quitted his empire 
to go in ſearch of inſtructions among ſtrangers. 
But he received the conqueror of Charles XII. 
| in a ſtill more. pompous manner. 
OR. 20. Peter for this time concluded only a 

defenſive treaty with him, which af- 
terwards, however, compleated the ruin of 
Sweden. 

Not an inſtant of time was loſt. Peter having 
proceeded with the greateſt diſpatch in his nego- 
ciations, which elſewhere are wont to take up 
ſo much time, goes and joins his army then 
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before Riga, the capital of Livonia; 
Nov. 21. he N bombarding the place, 
and fired off the three firſt bombs him- 
ſelf; then changed the ſiege into a blockade, 
and when well aſſured, that Riga could not 
eſcape him, he repaired to his city of Peterſ- 
burg, to inſpect and forward the works carry- 
ing on there, the new buildings, and finiſhing 
olf his fleet; and having laid the keel 
Dec. 3. of a ſhip of 54 guns, with his own 
hands, he returns to Moſcow. Here 
he amuſed himſelf with aſſiſting in the prepara- 
tions for the triumphal entry, which he exhibit- 
ed in that capital. He directed every thing re- 
lating to that feſtival, and was himſelf the prin- 
cipal contriver and architect. 

The year 1710, Jan. 1.] He opened the 
year 1710 with this ſolemnity, ſo neceſſary to his 
ſubjects, whom it inſpired with notions of gran- 
deur, and was highly pleaſing to every one who 
had been fearful of ſeeing thoſe enter their walls 
as conquerors, over whom they now triumphed. 
Seven magnificent arches were erected, under 
which paſſed in triumph the artillery, ſtandards, 
and colours, taken from the enemy, with their 
officers, generals, and miniſters, who had been 
made priſoners, all on foot, amidſt the ringing 
of bells, the ſound of trumpets, the diſcharge of 
an hundred pieces of cannon, and the acclama- 
tions of an innumerable concourſe of people, 
whoſe voices rent the air as ſoon as the cannon 
ceaſed firing. The proceſſion was cloſed by the 
victorious army, with the generals at its head; 
and Peter, who marchedin his rank of major- 
general. At each triumphal arch ſtood the de- 
puties of the ſeveral orders of the Kate ; and at 

| the 
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the laſt was a choſen band of young gentlemen, 
the ſons of boyards, clad in Roman habits, who 
preſented a crown of laurels to their victorious 
monarch. , | | 
This public feſtival was followed by another 
ceremony, which proved no leſs ſatisfactory than 
the former, In the year 1708 happened an ac- 
cident the more diſagreeable to Peter, as his arms 
were at that time unſucceſsful. Mattheof his 
ambaſſador to the court of London, having had 
his audience of leave of Queen Anne, was ar- 
reſted for debt at the ſuit of ſome Engliſh mer- 
chants, and carried before a juſtice of peace to 
ive ſecurity for the monies he owed there, 
he merchants inſiſted - that the Jaws of com- 
merce ought to prevail before the privileges of fo- 
reign miniſters; the czar's ambaſſador, and with 
him all the publick miniſters, proteſted againſt 
this proceeding, alledging, that their perſons 


ought to be always inviolable. The czar wrote 


to Queen Anne demanding ſatisfaction for the 
inſult offered him in the perſon of his ambaſſador. 

But the queen had it not in her power to 
gratify him, becauſe, by the laws of England, 
tradeſmen were allowed to proſecute their debt- 
urs, and there was no Jaw that excepted pub- 
lick miniſters from ſuch profecution. * The 
murder of Patkul, the czar's ambaſſador, who 


had been executed they ear before by the orders 


of Charles XII. had encouraged the Engliſh to 
h - - ſhew 


* The czar, ſays the preface to lord Whitworth's account of 
Rufſia, whe had been abſolvte enough to civilize ſavages, had 


no idea, could conceive none, of the privileges of a nation ci- 


vilized in the only rational manner by laws and hberties, He 


demanded immediate and ſevere punithment of the offenders: 


he demanded it of a princeſs, whom he thought intereſted to aſ- 
L | ſext 
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mew ſo little regard to a character which had 
been ſo cruelly prophaned. The other public 
miniſters who were then at the court of London, 
were obliged to be bound for the czar's am- 


fert the ſacrednes of the ferſons of monarchs, even in their te- 
pre ſentatives: and he demanded it with threzts of wrecking his 
vengeance on all Engliſh merchants and ſul jects, eftabliſhed in 
his dominions, In this light the menaces were formidable, o- 
therwiſe, happily, the rights of the whole people were more ſa- 
.cred here than the perſons of foreign miniſters, The czar's me- 
morials urged the queen with the ſatisfaction which ſhe herſelf 
had extorted, when only the boat and ſervants of the eail of 
Mancheſter had been inſu'ted at Venice. That ſtate had bro- 
ken through the fundamental laws, to content the queen of 
Great Britain, How noble a pictore of government, when a 
monarch that can force another nation to infringe its conſtitu- 
tion, dare not violate his own? One may imagine with what 
difficulty our ſecretaries of ſtate muſt have labour'd through all 
the ambages of phraſe in Engliſh, French, German, and Ruſs, 
to explain to Muſcovite ears and Muſcovite underſtandings, the 
meaning of indi@ments, pleadings, precedents, jurics and ver- 
dis; and how impatiently Peter muſt have liftened to pr miſes 
of a hearing next term? With what aftoriſhment mul! he have 
beheld a great queer, engaging to endeavgur to prevail on her 
parliament to paſs an act to prevent ary ſuch owrage for the fu- 
ture? What horour does it not reflect on the mem ry of that 
princeſs to own to an atbitrary emperor, tha? even to appeaſe 
him ſhe dare not put the-meaneft of her ſubje®s to death un- 
condemned by law, There are, ys ſhe, in one cf her 
diſpatches to him, inſuperable difficyIties, with reſpeR to 
the ancient and fund-mertal laws of the gover: ment cf our 
people; which we fear do not perm t f ſevere and rigorous a 
ſentence to be given, as your impe ial m jeſſy at fiſt ſem d to 
expect in this caſe: and we perfuade curſeif that your imperisl 
majeſty, who area prince famous for clemency and exact juſtice, 
will not require us, who ate the guardian ard pro ect eſ. of the 
laws, to in flict a puniſhment vpon our ful ject which the law 
dces net impower us to do, W res fo veictzbe and heroic, 
that this byoil ought t> become hifory, ani h. k mp ed from 
the oblivion due to the fiily ſquabi les of amhaflades an their 
privileges. If Anre deſerved praife tor her cordutt on this oe- 
caſion, it reflects ſtill greater glory on Peter that thi: jerocious 
Man ſhould liften to theſe details, and bad moderation and jul- 
ice encugh to be perſuaded by the teaſon of them, 


-baflador,; 
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bafſadbr ; and at length all the queen could do 


in his favour, was to prevail on her parliament 


to paſs an act, by which no one for the future 
could arreſt an ambaſſador for debt; but after 
the battle of Pultowa the Engliſh court thought 
proper to give ſatisfaction to the czar. 
The queen mad by a formal embaſſy an ex- 
cuſe for what had paſſed. Mr, Whit- 
Feb. 16. worth “* the perſon charged with this 
commiſſion, began his harangu: 
with the following words, Moft Hi;z!: and 
mighty Emperor.” He told the czar, that the 
petfon who had preſumed to arreſt his amballadtr, 
had been impriſoned, and rendered infamous. 
There was no truth in all this, but it was 


ſufficient that he ſaid to, and the title of Empe- 


ror, which the queen had not given Peter before 
the battle of Pultowa, plainly ſhewed the conſi- 
deraiion he had now acquired in Europe. 
Tuis title had been already granted him in 
Holland, not only by thoſe who had been his 
f:llow-workmen in the dock-yards at Saardam, 
and ſeemed to intereſt themſelves moſt in his 
glory, but likewifz by the principal perſons in the 
ttate, who unanimouily itiled him Emperor, and 


made public rejoicings for his victory, even in 


the preſence of the Swediſh miniſter, 

The univerſal reputation which he had acqui- 
red by his victory of Pultowa, was ſtill further 
encreaſed by his not ſuffering a moment to paſs 
without making ſome advantages of it. In the 


firſt place, he laid ſiege to Elbing, a Haaſe town 


of Regal Pruffia in Poland; where the Swedes - 


had ſtill a garrifon. The Ruffians ſcaled the 


* Afterwards created lord Whitworth, by king Oer ręe I. 
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walls, entered the town, and the garriſon ſur- 
rendered priſoners of war. This 

March 11. was one of the largeſt magazines be- 
longing to Charles XII. The con- 

querors found therein 183 braſs cannon, and 157 
mortars. Immediately after the re- 

April 2. duction of Elbing, Peter re- marched 
from Moſcow to Peterſbourg; as ſoon 

as he arrived at this latter place, he took ſhip- 
ping under his new fortreſs of Cronſlot, coaſted 
along the ſhore of Carelia, and notwithſtanding 
a violent ſtorm, brought his fleet ſafely before 
Wyburg, the capital of Carelia in Finland ; 
while his land- forces advanced over the frozen 
moraſles, and in a ſhort time the ca- 

June 23. pital of Livonia beheld itſelf cloſely 
blockaded ; and after a breach was 

made in the walls, Wyburg ſurrendered, and 
the garriſon, conſiſting of 4600 men, capitulated, 
but did not receive the honours of war, being 
made. priſoners notwithſtanding the capitula- 
tion. Peter charged the enemy with ſeveral in- 
fractions of this kind, and promiſed to ſet theſe 
troops at liberty, as ſoon as he ſhould receive 
ſatisfaction from the Swedes for his complaints. 
On this occalion the king of Sweden was to be 
conſulted, who continued as inflexible as ever; 
and thoſe ſoldiers, whom, by a little conceſſion, 
he might have delivered from their confinement, 
remained in captivity. Thus did king William 
III. in 1695, arreſt marſhal Boufflers, notwith- 
ſtanding the capitulation of Namur. There 
have been ſeveral inſtances of ſuch violations of 
treaties ; but it is to be wiſhed there never had 


been any. 


After 
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After the taking of this capital, the blockade 
of Riga was ſoon changed into à regular ſiege, 
and puſhed with vigour. They were obliged to 
break the ice on the river Dwina, which waters 
the walls of the city. An epidemical diſorder, 
which had raged ſome time in thoſe parts, now 
got amongſt the beſiegers, and carried off goco ; 
nevertheleſs the ſiege was not in the lealt ſlack- 
ened; it laſted a conſiderable time, but at 

length the garriſon capitulated, and 
July 15. were allowed the honours of war; but 
g it was ſtipulated by the capitulation, 


that all the Livonian officers and ſoldiers ſhould 


enter into the Ruſſian ſervice, as natives of a 
country that had been diſmembered from that 
empire, and uſurped by the anceſtors of Charles 
XII. But the Livonians were reſtored to the 


privileges, of which his father had ſtript them, 


and all the officers entered into the czar's ſervice : 
this was the moſt noble ſatisfaction that Peter 
could take for the murder of his ambaſſador Pat- 
kul, a Livonian, who had been put to death, for 
defending thoſe privileges. The garriſon con- 
ſiſted of near 5000 men. A ſhort time after- 
wards the citadel of Pennamund was taken, and 
the beſiegers found in the town and fort above 
800 pieces of artillery of different kinds. 

Nothing was now wanting to make Peter en- 
tirely maſter of the province of Carelia, but the 
poſſeſſion of the ſtrong town of Kexholm, built 
on an iſland in the lake of Ladoga, and deemed 
impregnable: it was bombarded ſoon after, 

and ſurrendered in a ſhort time. The 


Sep. 19. iſland of Oeſel in the ſea, border- 


ing upon the north of Livonia, was 


Sep. 23. Ehud * ſame rapidity. 


On 
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On the ſide of Eſthonia, a province of Livonia, 
ftowarcs the north, and on the gulph of Finland, 
are the towns of Pernau and Revel : by the re- 
duction of theſe Pater compleated the conqueſt 
of all Livonia. Pernau ſurrendered af- 


UDP. 28. | 
Aug. 25 tera ſiege of a few days, and Revel 
capitulated without waiting to have 

Sep. 10. ©P at ut waiting to 


a ſingle cannon fired againſt it; but 
the beſieged found means to eſcape out of the 
hands of the conquerors, at the very time that 
they were ſurrendering themſelves priſoners of 
war: for ſome Swediſh fhips having anchored 
in the road, under favour of the night, the garri- 
fon ani moſt of the citizens embarked on 
board, and when the befiegers entered the town, 
they were {urpriſed to find it deſerted. When 
Charles XII. gained the victory of Narva, lit- 
tle did he expect that his troops would one day 
be driven to uſe ſuck artifices. 

In Poland, Staniſlaus finding his party entirely 
ruined, had taken refuge in Pomerania, which 
Nil! bclonged to Charles XII. Auguſtus re- 
ſumed the government, and it was difficult to 
decide who bad acquired moſt glory, Charles 
in dethroning him, or Peter in reſtoring him to 
his crown. N 

The ſubjects of the king of Sweden were 
ſtill more unfortunate than that monarch him- 
ſelf, The contagious diſtemper, which had 
made ſuch havock over Livonia, paſſed from 
thence into Sweden; where, in the city of Stock- 
holm, it carried off thirty thouſand perſons: it. 
likewiſe deſolated the provinces already thinned 
of their inhabitants; for during the ſpace. of ten 
years ſucceſſively, moſt of the able-bodied — 
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had quitted their country to follow their maſ- 
ter, and periſhed in foreign climes. 


Charles's ill fortune purſued him alſo in Po- 


merania: his army had retired thither from Po- 
land, to the number of 11,0c0 ; the czar, the 
kings of Denmark and Pruſſia, the elector of 
Hanover, and the duke of Holftein, joined to- 
gether to render this army uſeleſs, and to com- 
pel general Craſſau, who Sag, it, to ſub- 
mit to a neutiality., The regency of Stock- 
holm hearing no news of their king, and diſ- 
tracted by the mortalit;” that raged in that city, 
were glad to fign this neutrality, which ſeemed 
to deliver one of its provinces at leaſt from the 
horrors of war. Theemperor of Germany ſa- 
voured this extraordinaty convention, by which 
it was ſtipulated, that the Swediſh army then in 
Pomerania ſhould not march from thence to aſ- 
fiſt their monarch in any other part of the world; 
nay, it was furthermore eſolved in the German 
empire, to raiſe an army to enforce the execu- 
tion of this unparalleled convention. The rea- 
ſon of this was, that the emperor of Germany, 
who was then in war with France, was in hopes 
to engage the Swediſh army to enter into his 
ſervice. This whole negotiation was carried 


on while Peter was ſubduing Livonia, Eſthonia 


and Carelia. 
Char'es XII. who was all this time at Ben- 
der, putting every ſpring in motion to engage 


the divan to declare war againſt the czar, re- 


ceived this news as one of "the ſevereſt blows 
his untoward fortune had dealt him : he could 
not brook, that his fenate at Stockholm ſhould 
pretend to tie up the hands of His army, and it 
Was on this occalion that he wrote them word, 
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he would ſend one of his boots to govern 
them. . 
The Danes, in the mean time, were making 
preparations to invade Sweden; ſo that every 
nation in Europe was now engaged in war. 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, and England, were contending for the 
dominions left by Charles II. of Spain; and the 
whole north was up in arms againſt Charles 
XII. There wanted only a quarrel with the 
Ottoman empire, for every village in Europe to 
be expoſed to the ravages of war. Z his quar- 
re] happened ſoon afterwards, when Peter had 
attained to the ſummit of his glory, and pre- 
ciſely for that reaſon, | 
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HE Ruſſian empire is now become ſo 

conſiderable in Europe, that the hiſto- 

ry of Peter, its real founder, is thereby 
rendered ſtill more intereſting. This prince gave 
a ncw face to the north, and, after his de- 
_ ceaſe, we have ſeen his nation on-the point of 
changing the fate of Germany, and extending its 
influence over France and Spain, notwithſtand - 
ing the immenſe diſtance of thoſe kingdoms. 

The eſtabliſhment of this empire forms per- 
haps the moiſt conſiderable æra in the annals of 
Europe, next to that of the diſeovery of the 
new wor'd ; and it is this conſideration alone, 
which induces the author of the firſt part of 
the hiſtory of Peter the Great, to preſent the 
public with the ſecond, 

There are ſome miſtakes in ſeveral of the 
impreſſions of the firſt part, of which he 
thinks neceſſary to give the reader no ice, and 
are as follows: page 3, after the words in the 
route which, the caravans might take, add in trauel- 
ling through the Calmuck plains, and ver the great 
deſert of Kobi, Page 6, for at the junction, read 
at the mouth. Page 17, for Red Ruſſia, read with 
a part of Red Ruſſia. * here it may not bs 
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improper to acquaint thoſe critics, who know 
little of the matter, that Volhinia, Podolia, - 
and ſome of the neighbouring countries, have 
been called Red Ruſha by all geographers. 
Page 39. the editor, deceived by the want of a 
cypher in the MS. copy, has printed 52,000 
bonamen belonging to the monks, inſtead of ſeven 
hundred and twenty thouſand. Page 44, af- 
ter tne words, when the Greet church was fir/t 
eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia, take out what follows, and 
1n its place inſert, Chry/oberg. patriarch of Con- 
flantinople, ſent a biſhop to baptiſe Il plodimer, in 
order that he might, by that means, add this part 
of the world to his patriarchal fee; Welodimer 
then compleated the work that had been begun by his 
father. One Michael, a native of Syria, was the fir/ 
metropolitan of Ruſſia. Page 73, He looked upon 
the jeſuits as dangerous politicians, to which may 
be added, that the jeſuits, who introduced 
themſelves into Ruſſia in the year 1685, were 
driven out of that empire again in 1689, and 
having a ſecond time got footing, they were 
finally expelled in 1718. | 

Page 60. for daughter of ſecretary Nariſkin, 
read daughter of ſecrttary Apraxin *. 

The title of ſmall may be continued to the 
country of Orembourg, becauſe that govern 
ment is in effect ſmall in compariſon of Siberia, 
on which it borders. For he ſtin of a ſheep, 
which ſeveral travellers affirm to be worſhipped 
by the Oſtiacks, may be ſubſtituted that of a 
bear ; for if theſe honeſt people are ſuppoſed to 
pay divine worſhip to a thing, becaule it is uſe- 


This miſtake we have already corrected in the note to that 
Pages | | To 
| , ” ful 
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ful to them, the fur of a bear is certainly a 
greater object of adoration with them than a 
ſheep's ſkin; but he muſt ſurely wear an aſs's 
ſkin, who would lay any ſtreſs on fuch trifling 
anecdotes, | 
Whether the barks built by the czar Peter I. 
were, or were not called half galleys, or whe- 
ther this prince lived at firſt in a wooden houſe, 
or in one built of brick, will, I believe, be 
thought an article of very little importance, 
There are, however, ſome things more deſerv- 
ing the attention of a judicious reader, It is ſaid, 
for-inſtance, in the firſt volume, that the inhabi- 
tants of Kamtſhatka have no religion amoneſt 
them ; but from certain memorials of a latter 
date, I learn, that this ſavage people have their 
divines as well as us, who make the inhabitants 
of this peninſula to be deſcended from a ſuperior 
being, whom they call Kouthou. Theſe me- 
morials likewiſe aſſert, that they pay no worſhip 
to this deity, and expreſs neither love nor fear 
for him. ERS 
Hence it appears, that tho' they have a my- 
thology, yet they have no religion ; this may be 
true, but it is not very probable, Fear is one 
of the natural attributes of man. It is ſaid, fur- 
thermore, that, in the midſt of their abſurdities, 
they make a diſtinction of things allowed, and 
things forbidden z among the former, the 
reckon the indulging all their paſſions ; ind, 
among the latter, the ſharpning a knife, or an 
_hatchet while they are travelling, or the ſaving a 
perſon from drowning : but if it is held a fin by 
theſe people, to ſave the life of a fellow crea- 
ture when in danger, they are in that reſpect 
certainly. different from all other people in the 


world, 
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world, who inſtinctively fly to the aſſiſtance of 
each other, when intereſt and paſſion does not 
get the better of their natural inclination. One 
would imagine, that they could never have 
thought of making an action criminal, which 
in itſelf is ſo common and neceſſary, that it is not 
even meriorious, but by aphiloſophy equally falſe 
and ſuperſtitious, which would inculcate, that 
we are not in any thing to oppoſe deſtiny, and 
that no one ought to ſave a man whom God has 
preordained to be drowned : but theſe barba- 
rians have not the leaſt knowledge even of a 
falſe philoſophy ; and yet we are told, that they 
celebrate a great feaſt, which they call by a 
word, which in their language ſignifies purifica- 
tion: but from what have they to purity them- 
ſelves, if they hold every thing to be allowed ? 
and for what, if they neither fear nor love their 
god Kouthou ? | 
Their notions are, doubtleſs, in many reſpects 
contradictory, as are indeed thoſe of almoſt every 
other people; with this difference, that theirs 
ariſe from a want of underſtanding, ours from an 
abuſe of it. We abound much more in contra- 
dictions, becauſe we are much greater reaſoners. 
As they acknowledge a kind of God, ſo they 
have alſo their evil ſpirits, Laſtly, they' have 
ſorcerers and magicians amongſt them, as there 
bave always been amongſt all nations, even the 
moſt civilized. In Kamtſhatka, old women 
are looked upon to be witches, as they were 
amongſt us, till we had attained to a ciearer 
knowledge of natural knowledge. Hence we find, 
it has cver been the lot of human underſtanding, 
to entertain abſurd notions, founded on our cu- 
rioſity and on our weakneſs, The * of 
| | TO ee 
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Kamtſhatka have alſo their prophets, who ex- 
plain their dreams; and it is not Jong ſince we 
had ſuch amongſt us. | 

After the court, of Ruſſia had ſubjected theſe 
people, by building five fortreſſes in their coun- 
try, they inſtituted the chriſtian religion of the 
Greek church amongſt them. A Ruſſian gentle- 
man, perfectly well acquainted with theſe people, 
informed me, that one of their greateſt objecti- 
ons to receiving it was, that they were certain 
it could not be inftituted for them, inaſmuch as 
bread and wine were eflential parts of our holy 
rites, whereas they had neither bread nor wine 
in their country. | 
In other reſpeAs theſe people merit very 
little notice. I ſhall only make one obſervation in 
relation to them, namely, that if we caſt our eyes 
on three-fourths of America, the whole ſouthern 
part of Africa, and on the north, from Lapland 
as far as the ſea of Japan, we ſhall find one half 
of the human race to be very little ſuperior to the 
people of Kamſhatka. 
And here it may be proper to obſerve to the 
reader, that the famous geographer De L'Ifle 
calls this country Kamtſhat, as the French and 
Italians generally retrench the a and kay, which 
terminate moſt of the Ruſſian names. 

But there is an article of greater importance, 


and which may concern the dignity of crown- 


ed heads. Olearius, who, in 1634, accompani- 
ed the envoy of Holſtein into Ruſſia and Per- 
ſia, relates in the 3d book of his hiſtory, that 
czar Iwan Bafilowitz banifhed the emperor's 
ambaſſador into Siberia. This is a fat which T 
do not know to have found related by any other 


kiſtorian. It is hardly probable that the emperor. 


would 
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would have quietly ſubmitted to ſo extraordina- 
ry an inſult, and open violation of the laws 
of nations. : 

The ſame Olearius ſays in another place, 
£ We began our journey the 13th Feb. 1634, 
cc in company with an ambaſlador from the court 
cc of France, called the count of Tallerand, and 
ce prince of Challais, &c, who had been ſent by 
Lewis, together with one James Ruſſel, on 
& an embaſſy to Turkey and Muſcovy; but his 
& collegue did him ſo many bad offices with 
<« the patriarch of Ruſſia, that the great duke 
cc baniſhed him into Siberia.“ 

In the ſame book he ſays, that this ambaſſador, 
the prince of Challais, and the beforementioned 
Ruſſel his collegue, who was a merchant, 
were ſent as envoys by Henry IV. It is not 
very likely that Henry IV. who died 1610, 
ſhould have ſent an embaſſy to Ruſſia in 1634 ; 
and if Lewis XIII. had ſent as his ambaſlador, 
a perſon of ſo illuſtrious a houſe as that of Tal- 
lerand, he would hardly have given him a mer- 
chant for his collegue ; all Europe would have 
known of this embaſſy, and an inſult of ſo ſingu- 
lar a nature offered to the king of France would 
have made ſtill more noiſe, 1 

I have already diſputed this improbable fact, 
in the firſt part of this hiſtory ; but finding 
that it nevertheleſs continued to gain ſome cre- 
dit, I thought it neceſlary to ſearch the regiſter 
of foreign affairs in France, for clearer infor- 
mation on this head; and find that the follow- 
ing incident gave riſe to this miſtake of Olea- 
rius. | 
There was in fact a perſon of the family of 
Tallerand, who having a great paſſion for tra- 
j | velling, 
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velling, made a voyage to Turky, without 
acquainting his family of his defign, or 
furniſhing himſelf with the neceſſary letters 
of recommendation. At the court of Moſcow, 
he met with a Dutch merchant named Ruſſel, 
whe acted as agent for a company of mer- 
chants, and who had a correſpondence with the 
French miniſtry ; with this man the marquis of 
Tallerand joined company to go on a tour to 
Perſia; but having had ſome diſpute with his fel- 
low traveller by the way, this latter accuſed him 
falſely to the patriarch of Moſcow ; and he was 
actually baniſhed into Siberia. However, having 
found ineans to make his fituation known to his 
family, at the end of about three years, Mr. 
Des Noyers obtained his releaſe of the court 
of Moſcow. 8 

Here then we have this ſtory ſet in its true 
light, and which would not merit a place in hiſ- 
tory, but as it may ſerve to put the reader upon 
his guard againſt the multitude of anecdotes of 
a ſimilar nature, with which the relations of 
moſt travellers abound. 

There are hiftorical errors, and hiſtorical 
falſehoods. This relation of Olearius is only 
an error ; but when we are told, that a czar 
cauſed an ambaſſador's hat to be nailed to his 
head, that is a falſehood. A writer may be de- 
ceived, in regard to the number or force of the 
ſhips that compoſe naval armament, or in regard 
to the extent of a country; but theſe only are er- 
rors, and of a very pardonable kind. Again, thoſe 
who repeat the fabulous accounts of antiquity, 
in which the origin of all nations is enveloped, 
may be accuſed of a weakneſs common to all the 
writers of old times; but this is not falſifying, it 
| 18 
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* properly ſpeaking no more than copying 
tales. 

We are allo frequently led by inadvertency 
into faults, which cannot be called falſehoods: 
there is, for inſtance, when we read in Hubnet's 
geography, that the boundaries of Europe are 
in that place where the river Oby empties itſelf 
into the Black fea, and that Europe contains 
30 millions of inhabitants; theſe are inaccu- 
racies, which a reader of any knowledge in hiſ- 
tory can ealily rectiſy. 

The ſame treatiſe frequently preſents us with 
large towns ſtrongly fortified and well peopled, 
which are in reality no other than inſignificant 
villages in a manner uninhabited. But here it 
is eaſily perceived that time has totally changed 
the face of things; that the author has con- 
ſulted only antient writers, and that what was 
matter of fact in their time, ceaſes to be fo at- 
preſent. | 

Some writers again are miſtaken in the in 
ferences they draw from facts. Peter the Great 
aboliſ=ed the patriarchal dignity. Hubner adds, 
that Be cauſed himſelf to be declared patriarch. 
Certain ſpurious hiſtories of Ruſſia go ſtill fur- 
ther, and alledge, that he officiated in the ponti- 
fical character. Thus, from a known fact, they 
have drawn erroneous concluſions, which hap- 
pen but too frequently. 5 

What I have called by the name of kiſtorical 
falſehoods, is ſtill more common, and is the in- 
vention of flattery, or a ſooliſhi fondneſs for the 
marvellous, The hiſtorian who, to pleaſe a pow- 
erful family, proſtitutes his pen to praiſe a 
tyrant, is a baſe wretch: he who endeavours to 
blacken the memory of a good prince, is - vil- 

ain; 
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lain; and the romanci{t who publiſhes the inven- 
tions of his own brain, for real facts, is a con- 
teinptible creature. The man who in former 
times made whole nations pay reverence to his 
fables, would now hardly be read by the mean- 
eſt of the people. 


There are ſome critics who deal ftill deeper 


in falſehood : ſuch are thoſe who alter paſſages, 
or elſe miſconſtrue them; and who, inſpired by 
envy, write with ignorance againſt works of real 
utility : but let us leave thoſe vi ipers to gnaw the 
file, as the fitteſt puniſhment for their invidious 
labours, 
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Rves1an Empire under PETER the 
GREAT. 


Campaign of PRUTH. 


gainſt Peter I. not ſrom any regard to the 
king of Sweden, but, as may readily be ſup- 
oſed, merely from a view to his, own intereſt, 
The khan of the.Crim 'Tartars could not, with- 
out dread, behold a neighbour become ſo pow- 
er ful as Peter I. The Porte had, for ſome time, 
taken umbrage at the number of ſhips which 
this prince had on the Palus Mzotis, and in the 
Black Sea, at his fortifying the city of Aſoph, 
and at the flouriſhing ſtate of the harbour of 
Taganroc, already become famous; and, laſtly, 
at his great ſeries of ſucceſſes, and at the am- 
bition which ſucceſs never fails to augment. 
It is neither true, nor even probable, that the 
Porte ſhould have begun the war againſt the 


8 ULTAN Achmet III. declared war a- 
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ezar, on the Palus Mzotis, for no other reaſon 
than becauſe a Swediſh ſhip had taken a bark 
on the Baltic, on board of which was found a 
lettter from. a miniſter, whoſe name has never 
been mentioued. Norberg tells us, that this 
letter contained a plan for the conqueſt of the 
Turkiſh empire; that it was carried to Charles 
XII. who was then in Turkey, and was by 
him ſent to the divan; and that, immediately 
after the receipt of this letter, war was declared: 
But this ſtory carries the mark of fiction with 
it. It was the remonſtrances of the khan of 


Tartary, who was more - uneaſy about the 


neighbourhood of Aſoph, than the Turkiſh 
divan, that induced this latter to give orders for 
taking the field *. . 

It was in the month of Auguſt, and before 
the czar had compleated the reduction of Li- 


vonia, when Achmet III. reſoved to declare 


war againſt him. The Turks, at that time, 
could hardly have had the news of the taking of 


Riga, and, therefore, the propoſal of reſtoring 


* The account this chaplain gives of the demands of the 
Grand Sig nior is equally falſe and puerile. He ſays, that ſultan 
Achmet, previous to his declaring war againſt the czar, ſent 
to that prince a paper, containing the conditions on which he 
was willing to grant him peace. Theſe conditions, Norberg 
tells us, were as follows: © That Peter ſhould renounce his 
alliance with Avguſtus, reinſtate Staniſlaus in the poſſeſſian of 
the crown of Poland, reftore all Livonia to Charles XII. and 
pay that prince the value in ready money of what he had taken 
from him at the ba'tle of Pultowa; and, laſtly, that the czar 
ſhould demoliſh his newly-built city of Peterſbourg,” This 
piece was forged by one Brazey, a half-ſtarved pamphleteer, 
aud author of a work intitled, Memoirs Satyrical, -Hiftorical, 
and Entertaining, It was from this fountain Norberg drew his 
intelligence; and however he may have been the confeſſor of 
Charles XII. he certainly does not appear to have been his con- 
fidant. 4 
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to the king of Sweden the value in money, of 
the effects he had loſt at the battle of Pultowa, 
would have been the moſt abſurd thing imagina- 
ble, if not exceeded by that of demoliſhing Pe- 
terſbourg. The behaviour of Charles XII. at Ben- 
der, was ſufficiently romantie; but the conduct 
of the Turkiſh dwan would have been much 
more {o, if we ſuppoſe it to have made any de- 
mands of this kind. 

Nov. 1710.) The khan of Tartary, who 
was the principal inſtigator of this war, payed 
Chzrles a viſit in his retreat at Bender. They 
were connected by the ſame intereſts, inaſmuch 
as Europe makes part of the frontiers of Little 
Tartary. Charles and the khan were the two 
greaicit ſufterers by the ſucceſles of the czar; 
but the khan did not command the forces of 
the Grand 8 gnior. He was like one of the 
feudatory princes of Germany, who ſerved in 
the armics of the empire, with their own troops, 
and were ſubject tothe authority of the emperor's 
generals for the time being. 

Nov. 29, 1710.] The firſt ſtep taken by the 
divan, was to arreſt Tolſtoy the czar's ambaſ- 
ſadcr at the Porte in the ſtreets of Conftanti- 
nopie, together with thirty of his domeſticks, 
who with their maiter were all confined in the 
prifon of the Seven Towers, This barbarous 
cuſtom, at which even ſavages would bluſh, is 
owing to the Turks having always a number of 
foreign mianifters reſiding, amongſt them from 
other couris, whereas th-y never ſend any in 
return. They look upon the ambaſſadors of 
chriſtian princes in no other light than 2s mer- 
chants or conſuls ; and having naturally as great 
a centempt for chriſtian as they have for Jews, 

they 
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they ſeldom condeſeend to obſerve the laws of 


nations, in reſpect to them, unleſs forced to it; 
atleaſt, they have hitherto perſiſted in this bar- 
barous pride. 

The famous vizir Achmet Cuprogli, the ſame 
who took the Hland of Candia, under Mahomet 

IV. inſulted the fon of the French ambaſſador, 
and even carried his brutality ſo far as to ſtrike 
him, and afterwards to confine him in priſon, 

without Lewis XIV. proud and lofty as he was, 
. daring to reſent it, otherwiſe than dy ſending 
another miniſter to the Porte. The chriſtian 
_ princes, who are ſo remarkably delicate on the 
point of nonour amongſt themſelves, and have 
even made it a part of the Jaw of nations, ſeem 
to be utterly injentible on this head in regard to 
the Turks. 

Never dil a crowned head ſuffer greater af- 
fronts in the perſons of his minifters, than czar 
Peter. Inthe ſpace of a few years, his ambal- 
ſadot at the court of London was thrown into 
jail for debt, his plenipotemi-ry at the courts of 
Poland and Saxony was broke upon the wheel, 
by order of the king of Sweden ; and now his 
miniſter at the Ottoman Porte was ſeized and 
-thrown into a dungeon at Conſtantinople, like 
-2 common felom *. 


We 

*The re vlzir embraced every oppertnaity of affronting 
the czar, in the per'on of his envey, and particulwly in giving 
the Fierch ambailador the pr »crence, It was cuſtomary, on 
the promett-r of a grand yvizir, for all the foreign miniſters to 
requeſt an audience of con gratulation (ount hofſtoy way the 
fir ſt who demanded that audience; but was anſwered, „ that 
the precedence had always been given to the zmbatſader of 
France; whereupon Tolſtoy info med the vizir, „that he 
muſt be deprived of the pleaſure of waiting on hem at ali ;" 
Which, being maliciouſly repreſer#®d, as expieſſing the utmoſt 
: . | x contempt 
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We have already obſerved, in the firſt part 
of this hiſtory, that. he received ſatisfaction 
from queen Anne of England, for the inſult ' 
offered to his ambaſſador at London. The 
horrible affront he ſuffered, in the perſon of 
Patkul, was waſhed away in the blood of the 
Swedes ſlain at the battle of Pultowa ; but for- 
tune permitted the violation of the laws of na- 
tions by the Turks to paſs unpuniſhed. 

Jan. 1711.] The czar now found himſelf 
obliged to quit the theatre of war in the weſt, 
and march towards the frontiers of Turkey. 
He began by cauſing ten regiments, which he 
had in Poland, to advance towards Moldavia *. 
He then ordered marſhal Sheremetow to ſet 
out from Livonia, with his body of forces, and, 
lezving prince Menzikof at the head of affairs 
at Peterſbourg, he returned to Moſcow, to give 
orders for opening the enſuing campaign. 

Jan. 18.] He now eſtabliſhes a ſenate of 
regency, the regiment of guards begin their 
march, he iſſues orders for all the young no- 
bility to follow him to the field, to learn the 
art of war, and places ſome of them in the 
ſtation of cadets, and others in that of ſubaltern 
officers. - Admiral Appraxin goes to Aſoph to 
take the command by ſea and land. Theſe 
ſeveral meaſures being taken, the czar publiſhes 
an ordonnance in Moſcow for acknowledging a 
new empreſs. This was the perion who had 


contempt of his perſon, and the khan of Tartary being at the 
ſame time inſtigated to make ſeveral heavy complaints againſt 
the conauct of the Ruſhans on the frontiers, count Tolſtoy was 
immediately committed to the caftls of the Seven Towers. 

* [t is very ſtrange that fo many writers always confound 


Walachia and Moldavia together, 
| 2 been 
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deen taken priſoner in Marienbourg, in the 
year 1702. Peter had, in 1696, repudiated his 
wife Eudoxia Lapoukin (or Lapouchin) by 
whom he hid two children. The laws of his 
church allow of divorces; but had they not, Pe- 
ter would have enacted a new law to permit 
them. | 

The fair captive of Marienbourg, who had 
taken the name of Catherine, had a foul ſupe- 
rior to her ſex and her misfortunes. She ren- 
dered herſelf ſo agreeable to the czar, that this 
prince would have her always near.his perſon, 
She accompanied him in all his excurſions, and 
moſt fatizuing campaigns ; ſharing in his toils, 
and ſoftening his uncaſineſſes by her natural 
gaiety, and the great attention ſhe ſhewed to o- 
blige him on all occaſions, and the indifference 
ſhe expreſſed for the luxury, drefs, and other 
_ Andulgences, of which the generality of her ſex 
are, in other countries, wont to make real ne- 
ceſſities. She frequently ſoftened the paſſionate 
temper of the czar, and, by making him more 


clement and merciful, rendered him more truly 


great. In a word, ſhe became ſo neceſſary to 
him, that he married her privately, in 1707. 


He had already two daughters by her, and the 


following year ſhe bore him a third, who was 
afterwards married to the duke of Holſtein *. 


March 


This duke of Holſtein, at the time he married the daugh · 
ter of Peter I, was a prince of very inconfiderable power, 
tho' of one of the moſt ancient houſes in Germany, His an- 
ceſtors had been ſtripped of great part of the'r dominicns by 
the kings of Denmark, ſo that, at the time of this marriage, 
he found himſelf greatly circumſcribed in point of poſſeſſions; 
but, from this epoch of his all ance with the czar of Muſcovy, 
we may date the riſe of the Ig branch of Holſtein, w hich 


now 
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March 17, 1711.] The czar made this pri- 
vate marriage known the very day he ſet out 
with her to try the fortune of his arms againſt 
the Turks, The ſeveral diſpoſitions he had 
made ſeemed to promile a ſucceſsful iſſue. The 
hetman of the Coflacks was to keep the Tar- 
tars in awe, who had already began to commit 
ravages in the Ukraine. The main body of the 
Ruan army was advancing towards Nieſter, 
and another body of troops, under prince Galit— 
Zin, weie in full march through Poland. Every 
thing went on {avourably at the beginning; for 
Galitzin having met with a numerous body of 
TFartars near iow, who had been joined by 
ſome Collacks and ſome Poles of king Stanilla- 
us's party, as allo a few dwedes, he defeated them 


now fills the thrones of Ruſſia and Sweden, and is like- 
wiſe in poſſeſſion of the biſhoprick of Lubec, which, in all 
probability, will fall to this houſe, notwithſtanding the late 
election, which at preſent is the ſubject of litigation, the iſſue 
of which will, to all appearance, terminate in favour of the 
prince, ſon to the preſent biſhop, through the protection of the 
courts of Vienna and Peterſbourg, The empreſs Catherine, 
who now fits on the throne of Ruſſia, is herſelf deſcended from 
this auguſt huuſe, by the fide of her mother, who was fitter 
to the king of Sweden, to the prince-biſhop of Lubec, and to 
the famous prince George of Holſtein, whoſe atchievements 
made ſo much noiſe during the late war. This princeſs, whoſe 
name was Elizabeth, married the reigning prince of Anbalt 
Zerbſt, whoſe houle was indiſputably the moſt ancient, and, 
in former times, the moſt powerful in all Germany, fince they 
can trace their pedigree from the dukes of Aſcania, who were 
formecly maſters of the two eleQorates of Saxony and Branden- 
bourg, as apyears by their armor:al bearings, which are, quar- 
terly, the arms of Saxony and Brandenbourg, Of this brauch 
of Zerbſt there is remaining only the preſent reigning prince, 
brother to the emprets Catherine, who, in caſe he ſhould die 
without iſſue, will ſucceed to the principality of Yevern, in 
Faſt Frieſland ; from all which it ap;ears alteady, that the 
family of Holſtein is at preſent the moſt powerful in Europe, 
as being in poſſeſſion of three crowns in the North, 


3 entirely, 
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entirely, and killed near five thouſand. men. 
"Theſe Tartars had, in their march through the 
open country, made about ten thouſand pri- 
ſoners. It has been the cuſtom of the Tartars, 
time immemorial, to carry with them a much 
greater number of cords than ſcimitars, in order 
to bind the unhappy wretches they ſurpriſe. 
The captives were all ſet free, and thoſe who 
had made them priſoners were put to the ſword. 
The whole Ruſſian army, if it had been aſſem- 
bled together, would have amounted to ſixty 
thouſand men. It was to have been farther 
augmented by the troops belonging to the king 
of Poland. This prince, who owed every thing 
to the czar, came to pay him a viſit at Jaroſlaw, 
on the river Sana, the 3d of June 1714, and 
promiſed him powerful ſuccours. War was now 
declared againſt the Turks, in the name of theſe 
two monarchs ; but the Poliſh diet, not willin 
to break with the Ottoman Porte, refuſed to ra- 
tify the engagement their King had entered into. 
It was the fate of the czar to have, in the king 
of Poland, an ally who could never be of an 
ſervice to him. He entertained the ſame hopes 
of aſſiſtance from the princes of Moldavia. and 
Walachia, and was, in like manner, diſap- 
pointed, 127 
Theſe two provinces ought to have taken this 
opportunity to ſhake off the Tukiſh yoke. 
Theſe countries were thoſe of the ancient Daci, 
who, together with the Gepidi, wich whom 
they were intermixed, did, for a long time, 
diſturb the Roman empire. They were at 
length ſubdued by the emperor Trojan, and 
Conſtantine the Fir made them embrace the 
chriſtian religion, Dacia was one of the provin- 
M 2 a 
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ces of the caſtern empire, but ſhortly aſter theſe 
very people contributed to the ruin of that of the 
welt, by ſerving under the Odiacres and Tneo- 
dorics. LE : 

They afterwards continued to be ſubject to 
the Greek empire, and when the Turks made 
themſelves maſters of Conſtantinople, were go- 
verned and oppreſſed by particular princes ; at 
length, they were totally ſubjected by the Padi- 
ſha or Turkiſh emperor, who now granted them 
in inveſtiture. The Hoſpodar or Waiwcd, cho- 
fen by the Ottoman Porte to govern theſe pro- 
vinces, is always a chriſtian of the Greek church. 
The Turks, by this choice, give a proof of their 
toleration, while our ignorant declaimers are 
accuſing them of perſecution. The prince no- 
minated by the Porte is tributary, to, or rather 
farms theſe countries of the grand ſeignior 


this dignity being always conferred on the beſt 


bidder, or him who makes the greateſt preſents 
to the vizir, in like manner as the office of 
Greek patriarch at Conſtantinople. Sometimes 
this government is beſtowed on a dragoman, that 
is to ſay, the interpreter to the divan. "Theſe 
provinces are ſeldom under the government of 
the ſame Waivod, the Porte chuling to divide 
them, in order to be more ſure of retaining 
them in ſubjection. Demetrius Cantemir was 
at this time Waiwod of Moldavia. This prince 
was ſaid to be deſcended from Tamerlane, be- 
cauſe Tamerlane's true name was Timur, and 


Timur was a Tartarian khan; and fo, from the - 


name Tamurkun, ſay they, came the family of 
: K. nlemir. | 

_ _  Bafſaraba Brancovan had been inveſted with 

the principality of Walachia, but had not found 

| any 
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any genealogiſt to deduce his pedigree from the 
Tartatian conqueror; Centamir thought the 
cime now come to ſhake off the Turkiſn yoke, 
and render himſelf independent by means of the 
czar's protection. In this view he acted in the 
very ſame manner with Peter as Mazeppa had 
done. with Charles XII. He even engaged 
Baſſaraba for the preſent to join him in the con- 
ſpiracy, of which be hoped to reap all the be- 
nefit himſelf: his plan being to make bimſelf 
maſter of both provinces. The biſhop of Je- 
ruſalem, who was at that time at Walachia, 
was the {ou] of this conſpiracy. Cantemir 
promiſed the czar to furniſh him with men and 
proviſions, as Mazeppa did the king of Sweden, 
and kept his word no better than he hd done. 
General Sheremcto advanced towards Jaſii, 
the capital of Moldavia, to inſpect and occaion- 
ally aſſiſt the execution of theſe great projects. 
Cantemir came thither to meet him, and was 
received with all the honours due to a prince: 
but he acted as a prince in no one circumſtance, 
but that of publiſhing a manifeſto againſt the Fur- 
kiſh empire. The hoſpodar of Walachia, who 
ſoon diſcovered the ambitious views of his col- 
legue, quitted his party, and returned to his 
duty. The biſhop of Jeruſalem dreading, with 
reaſon, the puniſhment due to his perfidy, fled 
and concealed bimſelf: the people of Walachia 
and Moldavia continued faithful to the Otto- 
man Porte, and thoſe who were to have furniſh- 
ed provitions for the Ruſſian army, carried them 

to the Turks, | | 
The vizir Baltagi Mahomet had already eroſſ- 
ed the Danube at the head of 100,000 men, and 
was advancing eva” wa. along WF PORES 
© 4 
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of the river Pruth (formerly the Hieraſus) which 
falls into the Danube, and which is nearly the 
boundary of Moldavia and Baſſarabia. He then 
diſpatched count Poniatowſki *, a Poliſh gentl: - 
man, attached to the fortunes of the king of 
Sweden, to defire that prince to make him a vi- 
fit, and ſee his army. Charles, whofe pride 


This ſame count Poniatowſki, who was at that time in the 
ſervice of Charles XII. died afterwards Caſtelian of Cracovia, 
and firſt ſenator of the republic of Poland, after having enjoyed 
all the dignities to which a nobleman of that country can at- 
tain, His connections with Chailkes XII. during the prince's 
retirement at Bender, firſt made him taken notice of; and it is 
10 be wiſhed, for the honour of his memery, that he hd waited 
till the concluſion of a peace between Sweden and Poland, to 
be reconciled to king Avguſtus ; but following the dicta es of 
ambition, rather than theſe of ſtrict honour, he ſacrificed the. 
intereſts of betb Chatles and Staniſlaus, to the care of his own 
fortune; and while he appeared the moſt zealous in their cauſe, 
he ſecretly did them all the ill ſervices he could at the Ottemen 
Porte; to this double dealing, he owed the immenſe fortu:c of 
which he was afterwards poſſeſſed. He married the princes (zar - 
toriſka, daughter of the Caſtellan of Vila, a lady, for her he- 
roic ſpirit, worthy to have been born in the times of ancient 
Rome; when her eldeſt ſon, the preſent grand chamberlain of 
the crown, had that famous diſpute with count Tarlo, patatine 
of Lublin, a diſpute which made ſo much nc iſe in all the pub- 
lic papers in the year 1742, this lady, aſter hav nz made 
him ſhoot at a mark every day for three weeks, in crder to be 
expert at firing, ſaid to him, as be was mounting his horſe, to 
go to meet his adverſary, ** Go, my ſon, but if you do not ac- 
„quit yourſelf with honour in this affair, never appear before 
«< me again This anecdote may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the 
character of our heroine. The family of Czartoriſki is deſcend- 
ed from the ancient Jagellins, who were, for ſeveral ages, in 
lineal poſſeſſion of the crown of Poland ; and is, at this day, 
extremely rich and powerful by the alliances it has contrafted, 
but they have never been able to acquire popularities ; and ſo 
Jong as count Tarlo (who was killed in a duel with the young 
count Poniatowſk i) lived, had no influence in the Dictines, or 
leſſer aſſembly of the ſtates, becauſe Tarlo, who was the idol of 
the nobles, and a ſworn enemy to the. Czartoriſki family, 
carried every thing before him, and nothing was done but ac- 
carding to his pleaſure, has f 

always 
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always got the better of his intereſt, would not 
conſent to this propoſal: he inſiſted, that the 
grand vizir ſhould make him the firſt viſit, in 
his azylum near Bender: when Poniatowſki re- 
turned to the Ottoman camp, and endeavoured 
to excuſe this refuſal of his maſter, the vizir, 
turning to the khan of the Tartars, ſaid, This 
<< is the very behaviour I expected from this 
* proud pagan.” This mutual pride, which 
never fails of alienating the minds of thoſe in 
power from each other, did no ſervice to the 
king of Sweden's affairs; and indeed that prince 
might have eaſily perceived from the beginning, 
that the Turks were not aCting for his intereſt, 
but for their own. 
While the Turkiſh army was paſſing the Da- 
nube, the czar advanced by the frontiers of Po- 
land, and paſſed the Boriſthenes, in order to re- 1 
lieve marſhal Sheremeto, who was then on | 
the banks of the Pruth, to the ſouthward of Jaſſi, ' = 
and in danger of being daily ſurrounded by an 1 
army of 10,000 Turks, and an army of Tar- ' = 
tars. Peter, before he paſſed the Boriſthenes, 
was in doubt whether he ſhould expoſe his be- 
loved Catherine to theſe dangers which ſeemed 
to encreale every day; but Catherine, on her 
ſide, looked upon this ſolicitude of the czar for 
her eaſe and ſafety, as an affront offered to her 
love and courage, and preſſed her confort ſo 
ſtrongly on this head, thathe found himſelf un- 
der a neceſſity to conſent that ſhe ſhould paſs 
the river with him. The army beheld her with 
eyes of joy ai:d admiration, marching on horſe- 
back at the head of the troops, for ſhs rarely made 
uſe of a carriage. After paſſing the Boriſthenes, 
they had a tract of _— country to paſs thro' 
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and then to croſs the Bog, and afterwards the 
river Tiras, now called the Nieſter, and then 
another deſert to traverſe, before they came to 
the banks of the Pruth. Catherine, during this 
fatiguing march, animated the whole army by 
her chearfulneſs and affability. She ſent refreſh- 
ments to ſuch of the officers who were fick, and 

extended her care even to the meaneſt ſoldier. 
July 4, 1711.) At length the czar brought 
his army in ſight of Jaſſi. Here he was to eſta- 
blifſh his magazine. Baſſaraba, the Hoſpodar of 
Walachia, who had again embraced the intereſt 
af the Ottoman Porte, but ſtill, in appearance, 
continued a friend to the czar, propoſed to that 
prince to make pcace with the Turks, altho' 
he had received no commiſſion from the grand 
vizir for that purpoſe. His deceit, however, was 
foon diſcovered, and the czar contented himſelf 
with demanding only proviſions for his army, 
which Baſſaraba neither could nor would fur- 
niſh. It was very difficult to procure any ſup- 
plies from Poland; and theſe, which prince Can- 
temir had promiſed, and which he vainly hoped 
to procure from Walachia, could not be brought 
from thence. Theſe diſappointments rendered 
the ſituation of the Ruſſian army very difagree- 
able; and, as an addition to their afflictions, they 
were infected with an immenſe ſwarm of graſs- 
hoppers, that covered the face of the whole 
country, and devoured or. ſpoiled every thing 
where they alighted. They were likewiſe fre- 
quently in want of water during their march 
through ſandy deſerts, and beneach a ſcorched 
ſun ; what little they could procure, they were 

obliged to have brought in veſſels to the cam 
from a conſiderable diſtance, = 
During 
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During this dangerous and fatiguing march, 


the czar, by a ſingular fatality, found himſelf 


in the neighbourhood of his rival and competi- 
tor Charles, Bender not being above twenty-five 
leagues from the place where the Ruſſian army 
was encamped near Jaſſi. Some parties of Cof- 
ſacks made excurſions even to the place of that 
unfortunate monarch's retreat; but the Crim 
Tartars, who hovered round that part of the 
country, fufficientiy ſecured him from any at- 
tempt that might be made to ſeize his perſon ; 
and Charles waited in his camp with impati- 
ence, and not fear the iſſue of the war. 

Peter, as ſoon as he had eſtabliſhed ſome ma- 
gazines, marched in haſte with his army to the 
right of the river Pruth. His eſſential object was 
to prevent the Turks, who were poſted to the 
left, and towards the head of the river, from croſ- 
ſing it, and marching towards him. This effect- 
ed, he would then be maſter of Moldavia and 
Walachia: with this view he diſpatched gene- 
ral Janus with the van-guard of the army, to 
oppoſe the paſſage of the "Turks ;. but the ge- 
neral did not arrive till they had already began 
to croſs the river upon their bridges, upon which 
he was obliged to retreat, and his infantry was 
eloſely purſued by the Turks, till the czar came 
up in perſon to his affiftanee. 

Te grand vizir now marched directly along 
the river towards the czar. The two armies 
were very unequal in point of time: that of the 
Turks, which had been reinforced by the Tar- 
tarian troops, conſiſted of near 250, 00 men, 
while that of the Ruſſians hardly amounted 
to 235,000. Pnere was indeed a conliderable 
body of troops, headed by general Renne, on, 
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their march from the other fide of the Moldaviarr 
mountains; but the Turks had cut off all com- 
munication with thoſe parts. 

The czar's army now began to be in want of 
proviſions, nor could, without the greateſt dif- 
ficulty, procure water, tho' encamped at a very 
ſmall diſtance from the river, being expoſed to 
a furious diſcharge from the batteries, which the 
grand vizir had cauſed to be erefted on the left 
ſide of the river, under the care of a body of 
troops that kept up a conitant fire againſt the 
Ruſſiens. By this relation, which is ſtrictly 
circumſtantial and true, it appears; that Balta- 
gi Mahomet, the Turkiſh vizir, far from be- 
ing the puſillanimous or weak commander 
which the Swedes have repreſented him, gave 
proofs on this occaſion that he perfectly well 
underſtood his buſineſs. The pafling the Pruth 
in the fight of the enemy, obliging him to re- 
treat, and harrafling him in that retreat ; the 
cutting off all communication between the czar's 
army, and a body of cavalry that was marching 
to reinforce it, the hemming in this army, with- 
out the leaſt probability of a retreat, and the 
cutting off all ſupplies of water and proviſions, 
by keeping it conſtantly under the check of the 
batteries on the oppoſite ſide of the river, were 
manceuvres that in no ways beſpoke the unex- 
perienced or indolent general. v3 
Peter now ſaw himſelf in a ſituation even 
. worſe than that to which he bad reduced his ri- 
val Charles XII. at Pultowa, being, like him, 
ſurrounded by a. ſuperior army, and in -greater 
want of p«oviſfions, and, like him, having con- 
&$dcd in the promiſes of a prince, too powerful 
to be bound by thoſe promiſes, he refolved upon 

a re- 
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a retreat, and endeavoured to return towards 
Jaſſi, in order to chuſe a more advantageous ſitu- 
ation for his camp. 

July 20, 1711.] He accordingly decamped 
under favour of the night; but his army had. 
ſcarc-ly be un its march, when, at break of 
day, the Turks fell upon his rear; but the Pre- 
obalin{ki regiment falling about, and ſtanding 
firm, did, for a conſiderable time, check the fury 
of their onſet. The Ruſſians then formed them- 
ſelves, and made a line of entrenchments with 
their waggons and baygage. The ſame day the 
Tu ks returned again to t'e attack with the 
whole body of their army; and as a proof that the 
Ruſſians knew how to defend themſelves, let 
what wili be alledged to the contrary, they alſo 
made head againſt this very ſuperior force for a. 
July 21 conſide table time, killed a great num- 

21. ber of their enemies, who in vain en- 
deavoured to break in upon them. 

There were in the Ottoman army two offi= 
cers belon-ing o the king of Sweden, namely, 
count Pomatowlſki, and the count of Spare, who 
had the command of a body of Coffacks in 
that prince's intereſt, My papers informs me, 
that theſe two. generals adviſes the grand vizir 
to avoi4 coming to action with the Ruffians, and 
content himſeit with depriving them of ſupplies 
of water and proviſions, which would oblige 
them either to ſurrender priſoners of war, or to 
periſh with famine: other memoirs pretend, on 
the contrary, that theſe officers would have per- 
ſua ed Mahomet to fall upon this feeble and 
half-ſtarved army, in a weak and diſtreſſed con- 
dition, and put all to the ſword. The firſt of 
theſe ſeem to be the molt prudent and circum- 

M 6 ſpect ; 
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pet ; but the ſecond is more agreeable to the 
character of generals, who had been trained up 
under Charles XII. 5 

The real fact is, that the grand vizir fell upon 
the rear of the Ruſſian army at the dawn of day, 
which was thrown ito confuſion, and there 
remained only a line of 400 men to confront the 
Turks. This ſmall body formed itſelf with 
amazing quickneſs, under the orders of a Ger- 
man general, named Alard, who, to his im- 
mortal honour, made ſuch rapid and excellent 
diſpoſition on this occaſion, that the Ruſſians 
withſtood, for upwards of three hours, the re- 
peated attack of the whole Ottoman army, 
without loſing a foot of ground. 

The czar now ſound himſelf amply repaid for 
the immenſe pains he had taken to enure his 
troops to ſtrict diſcipline. At the battle of Nar- 
va, 60,000 men were defeated by only 80co,” 
becauſe the former were undiſciplined ; and here 
we behold a rear-guard, conſiſting of only 8cco 
Ruſſians, ſuſtaining the efforts of 150,000: 
Turks, killing 7000 of them, and obliged the 
reſt to return back. „ 

After this ſharp engagement, both armies 
entienched themſelves for that night: but the 
Ruſſians ſtill continued encloſed, and deprived. 
of all proviſions, even water; for notwithſtand- 
ing they were ſo near the river Pruth, yet they 
did not dare approach its banks; for as ſoon as. 
any parties were ſent out to find water, a body 
of Turks poſted on the oppoſite ſhore drove 
them back by a furious diſcharge from their can- 
non loaded with chain ſhot: and the body of 
the Turkiſh army which had attacked that of 
the czar the day before, continued to play upon 

them 
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them from another quarter with the whole force 
of their artillery. 

The Ruſſian army appeared now to be loſt 
beyond reſource, by its poſition, by the in- 
equality of numbers, and by the want of provi- 

ſions. The ſkirmiſhes on both fides were fre- 
quent and bloody: the Ruſſian cavalry being 
almoſt all diſmounted, could no longer be of a- 
ny ſervice, unleſs by fighting on font: in a 
word, the ſituation of affairs were deſperate. 
It will be ſufficient to caft our eyes on the follow- 
ing exact chart of the ſituation of the czar's. 
camp, and that of the Ottoman army, to per- 
ceive that there could not poſſibly be a more 
dangerous poſition than the former. It was out 
of their power to retreat, they had' nothing left 
but to gain a compleat victory, to periſh to the 
laſt man, or to be made ſlaves by the infidels. 

All the accounts and memoirs of thoſe times 
unanimouſly agree, that the czar, divided with- 


in himſelf, whether or not he ſhould expoſe his 


wife, his army, his empire, and the fruits of all 
his labours, to almoſt inevitable deſtruction ; 
retired to his tent oppreſſed with grief, and ſeiz- 
ed with violent conyulſions, to which he was 
naturally ſubject, and which the preſent deſpe- 

rate fituation of his. affairs brought upon him 
with redoubled violence. In this cond:tion he 
remained alone in his tent, having given poſi- 
tive orders, that no one fhould be admitted to 
be a witneſs to the diſtraction of his mind. But 
Catherine hearing of his diſorders, forced her 
way into him, and on this occaſion Peter found: 
how happy it was for him that he had permitted. 


his wife to accompany him in this expe- 


dition. 
| A wife 
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A wife Pg like ner had faced death in its 
moſt horrible ſhapes, and had expoſed her per- 
ſon like the meaneſt foldier, to the fire of the 
Turkiſh artillery, for the ſake of her huſband, 
had an undoubted fight to tpeak to her huſband, 
and to be heard. TI he czar accordingly lIiften-. 
ed to what ſhe had to ſay, and in the end {uffer-d 
himſel! to be perſuaded to try and fend to the vi- 
zir with pr pofals of peace. 

It has been a cuſtom for time immemorial 
throughout the eaft, that when any people ap- 
plies for an audience ot the ſovereign or his re- 
preſentative, they muſt not preſume to approach 
them without a preſent. On this occaſion there- 
fore Cathe: ine muſtered the few jeweis that ſhe. 
had brought with her on this military tour, in 
which no magnihc-nce or luxury were admit- 
ted; to theſe ſhe added, two black oxes ſkins, 
and what ready money ſhe could collect; the 
latter was deſigned for a preſent to the Kiaia. 
She made choice herſelf of an officer, in whoſe 
fidelity and underſtanding ſhe thought ſhe could 
depend, who, accompanied with two ſervants, 
was to carry the preſents to the grand vizir, and 
afterwards to delive the money intended for the 
Kiaia into his own hand. This officer was 
like wiſe charged with a letter from marſhal She- 
remeto to the giand vizir. The memoirs of 
ezar Peter mention this letter, but they take no 
notice of the other particulars of Catherine's 
conduct in this buſineſs; however, they are ſuffi- 
ciently confirmed by the we e iſſued by 
Peter himſelf in 1723, when he cauſed Cathe- 
rine to be crowned empieſs, wherein we find 
theſe words; © She has been of the greateſt 
«6. © afiſiance to us in all our dangers, and par- 
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ec ticularly in the battle of Pruth, when our ar- 
„my was reduced to 22,000 men.” If the 
czar had then indeed no more men capable of 
bearing arms, the ſervice which Catherine did 
him on that occaſion, were fully equivalent to 
the honours and dignities conferred- upon her. 
The MS. journal of Peter the Great obſerves; 
that the day of the bloody battle, (on the 20th 
July) be had 31,554 foot, and,gbg2 horſe, 
the latter almoſt all diſmounted, he muſt then 
have loſt 16, 246 men in that engagement. The 
fame memoirs affirm, the loſs ſuſtained by the 
Turks greatly exceeded that of the Ruſſians; 
for as the former ruſhed upon the czar's troops 
pell-mell, and without obſerving any order, 
hardly a ſingle fire of the latter miſſed its effect. 
If this is fact, the affair of the 20th and 21ſt 
of July was one of the moſt bloody that had 
been known for many ages. 
We muſt either fſuſp-C& Peter the Great of 
having been miſtaken, in his declaration at the 
crowning of the empreſs when he aknowledges 
© his obligations to her for having ſaved his 
« army, which was reduced to 22,000'men,” or 
accuſe him of a falſity in his journal, wherein he 
fays, that the day on which the above battle was 
fought, his army, excluſive of the ſuccours he | 
expected from the other ſide the Moldavian 
mountiins, amounted to 31,554 foot, and 6692 
horſe. According to this calculation, the bat- 
tle of Pruth muſt have been by far more terrible 
than the hiſtorians or memorialiſts have re- 
preſented on either fide. "Fhere muſt certainly 
be ſme miſtake here, which is no uncommon 
thing in the relations of campaigns, eſpecially 
when the writer enters into a minute'd: tail of 
circumſtances. 
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circumſtances. The ſureſt method therefore on 
theſe occaſions, is to confine themſelves to the 
principal events, the victory, and the defeat; 
as we can very ſeldom know with any degree of 
certainty the exact loſs on either fide. | 
But however here the Ruſſian army might be 
reduced in point of numbers, there were 
ſtil! hopes, that the grand vizir, deceived 
by their vigorous and obſtinate reſiſtance, 
might be induced to grant them peace upon ſuch 
terms as might be honourable to his maſter's 
arms, and. at the ſame time not abſolutely diſ- 
graceful to thoſe of the czar. It was the great 
merit of Catherine to have perceived this poſſi- 
bility, at a time when her conſort and his gene- 
rals expcted nothing leſs than inevitable deſtruc- 
non. | 
Norberg, in his hiſtory of Charles XII. 
quotes a letter, ſent by the czar to the grand 
vizir, in which he expreſſes himſelf thus. If, 
© contrary to my intentions, I have been ſo 
„ unkappy as to incur the diſpleaſure of his 
« highneſs, Iam ready to make reparation for 
« any cauſe of complaint he may have againſt 
% me; I conjure you, moſt noble general, to pre- 
« vent the further effuſion of blood, give orders, 
4] beſeech you, to put a ſtop to the dreadful 
« and deſtructive fire of your artillery, and aC- 
e cept of the hoſtage I herewith ſend you.” 
This letter carries all the marks of falſity 
with it, as do indeed moſt of the random pieces 
of Norberg: it is dated 11th July N. 8. 
whereas no letter was ſent to Baltagi Mahomet, 
till the 21ſt N. S. neither was it the czar who 
wrote to the vizir, but his general Sheremeto: 
there were no ſuch expreſſions made uſe of = 
6. jf- 
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© if the czar has had the misfortune to incur the 
e diſpleaſure of his bighneſs,” ſuch terms being 
ſuitable only to a ſubject who implores the par- 
don of his ſovereign, whom he has offended. 
There was no mention made of any hoſtage, nor 
was any one ſent. The letter was carried by 
an officer, in the midſt of a furious cannonade 


on both fides. Sheremeto in this letter only 
reminded the vizir, of certain overtures of peace, 


that the Porte had made at the beginning of the 
compaign thro* the mediation of the Dutch 
and Engliſh miniſters, and by which the divan 
demanded that the fort and harbour of Tagan- 
roc ſhould be given up, which were the real ſub- 
jets of the war. 
Some hours elapſed before the meſſenger re- 
ceived an anſwer from the grand vizir, 
21ſt July. and it was apprehended that he had ei- 
1711. ther been killed by the enemy's can- 
non, or that they detained him prifo- 
ner. A ſecond courier was therefore diſpatched 
wich duplicates of the former letters, and a coun- 
cil of war was immediately held, at which Ca- 
therine was preſent. At this council ten ge- 
neral officers ſigned the following reſolution. 
Reſolved, if the enemy will not accept the 
« conditions propoſed, and ſhould inſiſt upon 
„ our laying down our arms, and ſurrendering 
« at diſcretion, that all the minifters and gene- 
ral officers are unanimouſly of opinion, to 
« cut their way thro' the enemy ſword-in- 
“ hand.” | 


In conſequence of this reſolution, a line of 


entrenchments was thrown round the baggage, 
and the Ruffians marched ſome few paces out 
of the:r camp, towards the enemy, when the 
| g | grand 
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grand vizir cauſed a ſuſpenſion of arms to be 
proclaimed between the two armies. | 
All the writers of the Swediſh party have 
treated the grand vizir as a cowardly and in- 
famous wretch, who had been bribed to ſell the 
honour of his maſter's arms. . In the ſame man- 
ner have ſeveral authors accuſed count Piper 
of receiving money from the duke of Malbo- 
rough, to perſuade the king of Sweden to conti- 
nue the war againſt the czar ; and have laid to 
the charge of the French miniſter, that he pur- 
chaſed the peace of Seville for a ſtipulated ſum. 
Such accuſations ought never to be advanced but 
on very ſtrong proofs. It is very ſeldom that a 
miniſter will ſtoop to ſuch meanneſſes, which are 
always diſcovered ſooner or later by thoſe who 
have been entruſted with the payment of the 
money, or by the publick regiſters, which never 
lie. A miniſter of ſtate ſtands as a publick ob- 
ject to the eyes of all Europe. His credit and 
influence depend wholly upon his character, and 
he is always ſufficiently rich to be above the 
temptation of becoming a traytor. 

The place of viceroy of the Turkiſn empire 
is ſo illuſtrious, and the profits annexed to it, in 
time of war, ſo immenſe, there was ſuch a pro- 
fuſion of every thing neceſſary, and even luxu- 
rious, in the camp of Baltagi Mahomet, and, on 
the other hand, ſo much poverty and diſtreſs in 
that of the czar, that ſurely the grand vizir was 
rather in a condition to give than to receive. 
The trifling preſent of a woman who had no- 
thing to ſend but a few ſkins and ſome jewels, 
in compliance with the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of all 
courts, or rather thoſe in particular of the eaſt, 
can never be conſidered in the light of a 8 

| he 
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The frank and open conduct of Baltagi Maho- 
met ſeems at once to give the lie to the black 
accuſations with which ſo many writers have 
ſtained their relations. Vice, chancellor Shaf- 
firoff paid the vizir a public viſit in his tent: 
every thing was tranſacted in the open manner, 
on both ages, and indeed it could not be other- 
wiſe. The very firſt article of the negotiation 
was entered upon in the preſence of a perſon 
wholly devoted to the king of Sweden, a domef- 
tic of count Poniatowſki, who was himſelf one of 
that monarch's generals. This man ſerved as 
interpreter, and the ſeveral articles were publicly * 
reduced to writing by the vizir's chief ſecretary, 
Hummer Effendi. Moreover, count Poniatow-' 
{ki was there in perſon. The preſent fent to 
the kiaia was offered probably in form, and every 
thing was tranſacted agreeably to the oriental 
cuſtoms. Other preſents were made by the 
urks in return; ſo that there was not the leaſt 
appearance of treachery or contrivance.” The 
motives which determined the vizir to conſent to 
the propoſals offered him, were, firſt, that the 
body of troops under the command of general 
Renne, on the borders of the river Sireth, in 
Moldavia, had alrerady croſſed three rivers, and 
were actually in the neighbourhood of the Da- 
nube, where Renne had already made himſelf 
maſter of the town and caſtle of Brahila, defend- 
ed by a numerous garriſon, under the command 
of a baſhaw. Secondly, the czar had likewiſe 
another body of troops advancing through the 
frontiers of Polan! ; and, laſtly, it is more than 
probable that the vitir was not fully acquainted 
with the extreme ſcareity that was felt in the 
Ruſſian camp. One enemy ſeldom furniſhes an- 
other 
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other with an exact account of his proviſions 
and ammunition; on the contrary, either ſide 
are accuſtomed rather to make a parade of plen- 
ty, even at a time when they are in the greateſt 
neceſſity. There can be no artifices practiſed to 
gain intelligence of the true ſtate of an adver- 
ſary's affairs, by means of ſpies, between the 
Turks and the Ruſſians. The difference of 
their dreſs, of their religion, and of their lan- 
guage, will not permit it. They are moreover 
ſtrangers to that deſertion which prevails in moſt 
of our armies, and conſequently the grand vi- 
zir could not be ſuppoſed to know the deſ- 
perate condition to which the czar's army was 
reduced. 19 | 

Baltagi, who was not fond of war, and who, 
nevertheleſs, had conducted this very well, 
thought that his expedition would be ſufficient- 
ly ſucceſsful if he put his maſter. in poſſeſſion of 
the towns and harbours which made the ſubject 
of the war, ſtopt the- pragreſs of the victorious 
army under Renne, and obliged that general 
to quit the banks of the Danube, and return 
back into Ruſſia, and for ever ſhut. the entrance 
of the Palus Mzotis, the Cimmerian Boſphorus, 
amd the Black Sea, againſt an enterpriſing 
prince; and, laſtly, if he avoided taking thete 
certain advantages, on the hazard of a new 
battle (in which, after all, deſpair might have 
got the better of ſuperiority of numbers.) 
The preceding day only he had beheld his ja- 
niſſaries repulſed, with loſs; and there wanted 
not examples of many victories having been 
gained by the weaker over the ſtrong. Such 
there were Mahomet's reaſons for accepting the 
propoſals of peace. His conduct, however, did 

I not 
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not merit the approbation of Charles's officers, 
who ſerved in the Turkiſh army, nor of the 
khan of Tartary. Tt was the intereſt of the 
latter, and his followers, to reject all terms of 
accommodation which would deprive them of 
the opportunity of ravaging the frontiers of Ruſ- 
ſia and Poland. Charles XII. defired to be re- 
venged on his rival the czar; but the general, 
and the firſt miniſter of the Ottoman empire, 
was neither influenced by the private thirft of 
revenge, which animated the Chriſtian mo- 
narch, nor by the defire of booty, which 
actuated the Tartar chief. 


As ſoon as the ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed 


to, and ſigned, the Ruſſians purchaſed of the 
Turks the proviſions, of which they ſtood in 
need. The articles of the peace were not 
ſigned at that time, as is related by La Mo- 
traye, and which Norbery has copied from him. 
The vizir, among other conditions, demanded 
that the czar ſhould promiſe not to interfere 
any more in the Poliſh affairs. This was a 
point particularly infiſted upon by count Ponia- 
towſki ; but it was, in fact, the intereſl of the 
Ottoman crown, that the kingdom of Poland 
ſhou!d continue in its then defenceleis and di- 
vided ſtate ; accordingly this demand was re- 
duced to that of the Ruſſian troops evacuating 
the frontiers of Poland. The khan of Tartary, 
on bis ſide, demanded a tribute of forty thou- 
ſand ſequins. This point, after being long de- 
bated, was at length given up. | | 

The grand vizir inſiſted a long time, that 
prince Cantemir ſhould be delivered up to him, 
as Patkul had been to the king of Sweden, Can- 
temir was exactly in the ſame” ſituation as Ma- 
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zeppa had been. The czar cauſed that hetman 
to be arraigned and tried for his defection, and 
afterwards to be executed in effigy. The 
Turks were not acquainted with the nature of 


ſuch proceeding; they knew nothing of trials 


for contumacv, nor of public condemnations. 
The affixing a entence on any perſon, and ex- 
ecuting bim in eiligy, were the more unuſual 
amongſt them, as their law forbids the repreſen- 
tation of any human likeneſs whatever. The 
vizir in vain inſiſted on Cantemir's being de- 
livered up, Peter peremptorily refuſed to com- 
ply, and wrote the following letter with his 
own hand, to his vice-chancellor Shaffiroff. 
I can reſign to the Turks all the country, 
« 2s far as Curzka, becauſe I have hopes of 
ce being able to recover it again; but I will, by 
© no means, violate my faith, which, once for- 
« feited, can never be retrieved, I have no- 


thing I can properly call my own, but my ho- 
„ nour. If I give up that, I ceaſc to be longer 


% a king.” | | 
At length the treaty was concluded, and 
ſigned, at a village called Falkſen, on the river 
Pruth. Among other things, it was ſtipulated, 
that Azoph, and the territories belonging there- 
to, ſhould be reſtored, together with all the am- 
munition and artillery that were in the place, 


before the czar made himſeif maſter thereof, 
in 1696. That the harbour of Taganroc, in 
the Zabach Sea, ſhould be demoliſhed, as alſo 


that of Samara, on the river of the fame name; 
and ſeveral other fortreſſes. There was like iſe 
another article added, reſpecting the king of 
Sweden, which article alone ſufficiently ſhews 
the litile regard the vizir had for that prince; 

tor 
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for it was therein ſtipulated, that the czar ſhould 
not moleſt Charles, in his return to his domi- 
nions, and that afterwards the czar and he 
might make peace with each other, if they were 
ſo inclined. Zh | 

It is pretty evident by the wording of this ex- 
traordinary article, that Baltagi Mahomet had 
not forgot the haughty manner in which Char- 
les XII. had behaved to him a ſhort time before, 
and it is not unlikely that this very behaviour 
of the king of Sweden might have been one in- 


ducement with Mahomet to comply fo readily 


with bis rival's propoſals for peace. Charles's 
elory depended wholly on the ruin of the czar ; 
but we ate feldom inclinable to exalt thoſe who 
expreſs a contempt for us : however this prince, 
who refuſed to pay the vizir a viſit in his camp, 
on his invitation, when it was certainly his in- 
tereſt to have been upon good terms with him, 
now came thither in haſte and unaſked, when the 
work which put an end to all his hopes was on 
the point of being concluded, The vizir did 
not go to meet him in perſon, but contented 
himielf with fepding two cf his bathaws, nor 
would he {tir out of bis tent, till Charles wa 
within a few paces of it. | | 
This intervi-w paſſed, as every one knows, in 
mutual 1eproaches. Several hiitorians have 
thought that the anſwer wiich the vizir made 
to the king of Sweden, when that prince re- 
proached him with not making the czar priſoner, 
when he might have done it fo eaſily, was the 
reply of a weak man. If I had taken him 
“ priſoner, faid Mahomet, who would there 
ce þz to' govern his dominions,” “l 


; | It 


e 
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It is very eaſy however to comprehend, that 
this was the anſwer of a man who was piqued 
with reſentment; and theſe words which he add- 
ed, for it is not proper that every crowned 
head ſhould quit his dominions,” ſufficiently 
ſhewed that he intended to mortify the refugee 
of Bender. i | 

Charles gained nothing by his journey, but 
the pleaſure of tearing the vizir's robe with his 
ſpurs, while the officer who was in a condition 
to make him repent this ſplenetic inſult ſeemed 


not to notice it, in which he was certainly 


greatly ſuperior to Charles. If any thing could 
have made that monarch ſenſible in the miiſt of 
his life, how ealily fortune can put greatneſs 
to the bluſh, it would have been the reflection, 
that at the battle of Pultowa a paſtry-cook's boy 
had obliged the whole army to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion, and in this of Pruth a wood-cutter was 
the arbiter of his fate, and that of his rival the 
czar; for the viſir Baltagi Mahomet had been 
a cutter of wood in the grand ſeignior's ſera- 
glio, as his name implied; and far from being a- 
ſhamed of that title, he gloried in it: ſo much do 
the manners of the Eaſtern people differ from 
our's. 

When the news of this treaty reached Con- 


ſtantinople, the prand ſeignior was ſo well 


pleaſed, that he ordered pubiick rejoicings to be 
made for a whole week, and Mahomet, kiaia 
or lieutenant general, who brought the tidings 
to the divan, was inſtantly raiſed to the dignity 
of Boujouk Imraour, or maſter of the horſe, a 


certain proof that the ſultan did not think 


himſelf ill ſerved by his vizir. | 
| g Norberg 
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Norberg ſeems to have known very little of 
the Turkiſh government, when he ſays, that 
& the grand ſeignior was obliged to keep fair 
« with Baltagi Mahomet, that viſir having 
rendered himſelf formidable.“ The janiſſa- 


ries indeed have often rendered themſelves for- 
miqdable to their ſultans; but there is not one 
example of a vific who has not been eaſily ſacri- 


ficed to the will or orders of his ſovereign, and 
Mahomet was in no condition to ſupport him- 
ſelf by his own power. Beſides, Norberg ma- 
nifeſtly contradicts himſelf, by affirming in the 
ſame page, that the janiſſaries were irritated 
againſt Mahomet, and that the ſultan ſtood in 
dread of his power. _ 

The king of Sweden was now reduced to the 
neceſſity of forming cabals in the Ottoman court; 
and a monarch, who had ſo lately made kings 
by his own power, was now ſeen waiting for 
audience, and offering memorials and petitions 
which were refuſed, 3 

Charles ran through all the ambages of in- 
trigue, like a ſubject who endeavours to make 
a miniſter ſuſpected by his maſter. In this man- 


ner he acted againſt Mahomet, and againſt thoſe 


who ſucceeded him. At one time he addreſſed 
himſelf to the ſultana Valide by means of a 
Jewels, who had admiſſion into the ſeraglio; at 
another, he employed one of the eunuchs for 
the ſame purpoſe. At length he had recourſe 
to a man who was to mingle among the grand 


ſeignior's guards, and, by counterfeiting a per- 


ſon out of his ſenſes, to attract the attention of 
the ſultan, and by that means deliver into his 
own hand a memorial from Charles, From all 
theſe various ſchemes, the king of Sweden drew 
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only the mortification of ſeeing himſelf deprived 
of his thaim; that is to ſay, of the daily pen- 
hon which the Porte of its generoſity had aſ- 


ſigned him for his ſubſiſtence, and which 


amounted to about 1500 French livres + The 


grand viſir, inſtead of remitting this allowance 


to him as uſual, ſent him an order, in the form 


of a friendly advice, to quit the grand ſeignior's 
dominions. 


Charles, however, was abſolutely determined 
not to depart, ſtill flattering himſelf with the 
vain hopes that he ſhould once more re-enter 
Poland and Ruſſia with a powerful army of 
Turks. Every one knows what was the iſſue 
of his inflexible boldneſs in the year 1724, and 
how he engaged an army of janiſſaries, Spahis 
and Tartars, with only himſelf, his ſecretaries, 
his valet de chambre, cook, and ſtable- men; 
that he was taken priſoner in that country, 
where he had been treated with the greateſt hoſ- 
pitality; and that he at length got back to his 
own kingdom in the diſguiſe of a courier, aſter 
having lived five years in Turky: from all which 
it remains to be e that if there was 
reaſon in the conduct of this extraordinary 
prince, it was a reaſon of a very different nature 


to that af other men. 
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the Turkiſh janiſſaries. The vizir being inform- 
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Russ1an Empire under PETER the 
GREAT. 


PART II. 


CHAP. II. Zan 
5 Concluſion of the Affairs of PRUT H. 


T is neceſſary in this place to repeat an 
event already related in the hiſtory of 
Charles XII. It happened during the ſuf- 


Pruth, that two T artarian ſoldiers ſurprized and 
took priſoners two Italian officers belonging to 
the czar's army, and fold them to an officer of 


ed of this breach of public faith, puniſhed the 
two Tartars with death. How are we to recon. 
eile this ſevere delicacy with the violation of the 
laws of nations in the perſon of Tolſtoy the 
czar's ambaſſador, whom this very vizir cauſeq 
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to be arreſted in the ſtreets of Conftantinopl, 
and afterwards impriſoned in the caſtle of th 
Seven Towers? There is always ſome reaſon fc 
the contradictions we find in the actions of mar 
kind, Baltagi Mahomet was incenſed again 
the khan of Tartary, for having oppoſed th 
peace he had lately made, and was reſolved | 
{hew that chieftain that he was bis maſter. 

The treaty was no ſooner concluded, tha 
the czar quitted the borders of the Pruth, an 
returned towards his own dominions, followe 
by a body of 8000 Turks, whom the vizir ha 
ſent as an army of obſervation to watch the me 
tions of the Ruſſian army during its march, an 
alſo to ſerve as an eſcort or ſafeguard to then 
againſt the wandering Tartars which infeſte 
thoſe parts. | 

Peter inſtantly ſet about accompliſhing tt 
treaty, by demoliſhing the fortreſſes of Samar 
and Kamienſka ; but the reſtoring of Aſopl 
and the demolition of the port of 'Tangaro: 
met with ſome difficulties in the execution 
According to the terms of the treaty it was ne 
ceſſary to diſtinguiſh the artillery and ammun 
tions which belonged to the Turks in Aſoph be 
fore that place was taken by the czar, from tho 
which had been ſent thither after it fell into h 
hands. The governor of the place ſpun ot 
this affair to a tedious length, at which the Por 
was greatly incenſed, and not without reaſon 
the Sultan was impatient to receive the keys 
Aſoph. The vizir promiſed they ſhould | 
ſent from time to time, but the governor a 
ways found means to delay the delivery of then 
Baltagi Mahomet loſt the good graces of h 
waſter, and with them his place. The kh: 


tantinople, I Tartary and his other enemies made ſuc? I 
ſtle of the good uſe of their intereſt with the ſultan, that I 
reaſon for the grand vizir was depoſed, ſeveral baſhaws Ws 
ns of man- were diſgraced at the ſame time; but the grind * WE! 
ſed againſt ſeignor, well convinced of this miniſter's fidelity, i 
5poſed the did not deprive him either of his life or eſtate, WA 1 
reſolved to but only ſent him to Mytilene to take on him Wh 
aſter. | the command of that iſland, 11 
ided, than Nov. 1711. This ſimple removal from the . 
Pruth, and helm of affairs, and the continu- TT" 
;, followed ing to him his fortunes, and above all, the 11 
e vizir had giving him the command in Mytilene, ſuffi - i 
ch the mo- ciently contradicts all that Norberg has advan- 1 
march, and ced to induce us to believe that this vizir had We! | 
rd to them been corrupted with the czar's money. 1 
ch infeſted Norberg aſſerts furthermore, that the Boſtan- „ 
gi baſhaw, who came to diveſt him of his office, 1 
liſhing the | and to acquaint him of the grand ſeignor's ſen- 14 lt 
of Samara tence, declared him at the ſame time, a trai- "I; 30 
of Aſoph, tor, one who had diſobeyed the orders of (FRB 
Tangaroc, his ſovereign lord, had fold himſelf to the | Fi 
execution. « enemy for money, and was found guilty of 1 
7 it was ne- „ not having taken proper care of the intereſts | | uy 
d ammuni- | * of the king of Sweden.” In the firſt place, 1 
n Aſoph be- theſe kind of declarations are not at all in uſe Ld 
from thoſe in Turkey: the orders of the grand ſeignor al- Mis 0 kl 
fell into his ways being iſſued privately, and executed with 1 1 
ce ſpun out ſecrecy. Secondly, if the vizir had been decla- 10. 1 
ich the Porte red a traitor, a rebel, and a corrupted perſon, if NF; , 
out reaſon : crimes of this nature would have been inſtantly WY 
the keys of puniſhed with death in a country where they 11 
y ſhould be are never forgiven, Laſtly, if he was puniſh- 9 
governor al- able for not having ſufficiently attended to the 
ery of them. intereſts of the king of Sweden, it is evident 
races of his that this prince muſt have had ſuch a degree of 
The khan influence at the Ottoman Porte, as to have 
ot B 2 made 
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made the other miniſters to tremble, who wou 
conſequently have endeavoured to gain his goc 
graces ; whereas, on the contrary, the baſhaw Ju 
ſuf, aga of the janiſſaries, who ſucceeded Mahom 
Baltagi as grand vizir, had the ſame ſentimen 
as his predeceſſor, in relation to Charles's cor 
duct, and was fo far from doing him any fervic 
that he thought of nothing but how to get r. 
of ſo dangerous a gueſt; and when count Pon 
atoſki, the companion and confident of that me 
narch, went to compliment the vizir on h 
new dignity, the latter ſpoke to him thus 
% Pagan, I forewarn thee, that if ever I fir 
« thee hatching any intrigues, I will upon t! 
< firſt notice cauſe thee to be thrown into tt 
ce ſea with a ſtone about thy neck.” 
This compliment count Poniatoſki himſe 
relates in the memoirs which he drew up at n 
requeſt, and is a ſufficient proof of the little infl 
ence his maſter had inthe Turkiſh court. All ch 
Norberg has related touching the affairs of th 
empire, appear to come from a prejudiced pe 
ſon, and one who was very il] informed of t. 
circumſtances he pretends to write about. A1 
we may count among the errors of a party-ſpi 
and political falſhoods, every thing which tt 
writer advances unſupported by proofs, concer 
ing the pretended corruption of a grand viz 
that is, of a perſon who had the diſpoſal of u 
wards of ſixty millions per annum, without b 
ing ſubject to the leaſt account. I have nc 
before me the letter which count Poniato 
wrote to King Staniſlaus immediately after t 


French money, which is always counted by livres, 
makes about three millions ſterling. 
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ſigning the treaty of Pruth, in which he upbraids 
Baltagi Mahomet with the ſlight: he ſhewed to 
the king of Sweden, his diſlike to the war, and 
the unſteadineſs of his temper ; but never once 
hints the leaſt charge of corruption, for he knew 
too well what the place of grand vizir was, to 
entertain an idea that the czar was capable of 
ſetting a price upon the infidelity of the ſecond 
perſon in the Ottoman empire, | 

Schaffirow and Sheremetow, who remained 


at Conſtantinople as hoſtages on the part of the 


czar for his performance of the treaty, were not 


uſed in the manner they would have been if. 


known to have purchaſed this peace, and to 
have joined with the vizir in deceiving his ma- 
ſter. They were left to go at liberty about 
the city, eſcorted by two companies of janiſ- 
faries. 

The czar's ambaſſador Tolſtoy having been 
releaſed from his confinement in the Seven 
Towers, immediately upon the ſigning the treaty 
of Pruth, the Dutch and Engliſh miniſters in- 
terpoſed with the new vizir. to ſee the ſeveral ar- 
ticles of that treaty put into execution. 

Aſoph was at length reſtored to the Turks, 
and the fortreſſes mentioned in the treaty were 


demoliſhed according to ſtipulation; And now 


the Ottoman Porte, though very little inclinable 


to interfere in the differences between chriſtian ' 
princes, could not without vanity behold him- 
{elf made arbitrator between Ruſſia, Poland, and 


the king of Sweden; and inſiſted that the czar 


ſhould withdraw his troops out of Poland, and 


deliver the Turkifh empire from ſo dangerous a 
neighbour ; and deſirous that the chriſtian prin- 
ces might continually be at war with each other, 
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6 HFiſtory of the 
wiſhed. fõr nothing ſo much as to ſend Charle: 
home to his own dominions, but all this while 
had not the leaſt intention of furniſhing him 
with an army. The Tartars were ſtil] for war, 
as an artificer is willing to ſeize every opportu- 
pity, to exerciſe his. calling. The. janiſſaries 
likewiſe. wiſhed to be called inte the field, but 
more cut of natred againſt the chiiſtians, theit 
naturally reſtleſs diſpoſition, and from a fond; 
neſs for rapine and licentiouſneſs, than from 
any other motives. Nevertheleſs the Engliſh 
and Dutch miniſters managed. their negotiations 
ſo well, that they prevailed over the. oppoſite 
party: the treaty of Pruth was confirmed, but 
with the addition of a new article, by which it 
was ſtipulated, that the czar ſhould withdraw 
his forces from Poland within three months, and 
that the ſultan ſhould immediately ſend Charles 
XII. out of his dominions. 
We may judge from this new treaty whether 
the king of Sweden had that intereſt at the Porte 
which ſome. writers would have us to believe. 
He was.evidently ſacrificed on this occafion by 


the new vizir baſhaw Juſſuf, as he had been be- 


fore by Baltagi Mahomet. The hiſtorians v1 
his party. could find no other expedient to colour 
over this freſh affront, . but that of accuſing Juſ- 
ſuf of having been bribed like his predeceſſor. 
Such repeated imputations, unſupported by any 
proofs, are rather the clamours of an impotent 
cabal, than the teſtimonies of hiſtory. But 


faction, when driven to acknowledge facts, will 
ever be endeavouring to alter circumſtances and 


motives ; and unhappily it is thus that all. the 
hiſtories of our times. will be handed down to 
| | poſterity 
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poſterity ſq altered, that they will be unable to 
diſtinguiſh truth from falſhoods. 
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Marriage of the czarowitz. The marriage of 
Peter and Catherine publickly ſolemnized. 
Catherine finds her brother. 


E * HIS unſucceſsful campaign of Pruth 
proved more huitful'to the czar than ever 
the battle of Narva was ; for after that defeat 
he had found means not only to retrieve his 
boſſes, but alſo to wreſt Ingria out of the hands 
of Charles XII. but by the treaty of Falkſten, 
in which he conſented to give up to the ſultan 
His forts and harbours on the Palus Mzotis, he 
for eyer loſt his projected ſuperiority in the Black 
Sea. He had beſides an infinite deal of work 
on his hands; his new eftabliſhments in Ruſſia 
were to be perfected, he had to proſecute his 
victories over the Swede, to ſettle king Auguſtus 
firmly en the Poliſh throne, and to manage af- 
fairs propeily with the ſeveral powers with 
whom he was in alliance ; but the fatigues he 
had undergone having impaired his health, he 
was obliged to go to Carelsbad to drink the wa- 
ters of that place. While he was there he gave 
orders for his troops to enter Pomerania, who 
blockaded Stralſund, and took five other towns 
in the neighbourhood, 5 

Pomerania is the moſt northern province of 
Germany, bounded on the eaſt by Pruſha and 
Poland, on the weſt by Brandenburg, on the 

ſouth by Mecklenburg, and on the north by the 


A town in Bohemia famous for its mineral ſprings. | 
B 4 Baltic 
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Baltic ſea. It has changed maſters almoſt every 
century: Guſtavus Adolphus got poſſeſſion of it 
in his famous thirty years war, and it was af- 
terwards ſolemnly ceded to the crown of Swe- 
den by the treaty of Weſtphalia, with a reſer- 
vation of the little biſhopric of Camin, and a few 
other ſmall towns lying in Upper Pomerania. 
The whole of this province properly belongs to 
the elector of Brandenburg, in virtue of a fa- 
mily- compact made with the dukes of Pomera- 
nia, whoſe family being extin& in 1637, conſe- 
quently by the laws of the empire the houſe of 
Brandenburg had an undoubted right to the 
ſucceſſion ; but neceſlity, the firſt of all laws, 
occaſioned this family- compact to be ſet aſide 
by the treaty of Oſnabrug ; after which almoſt 
the whole of Pomerania fell to the lot of the 


victorious Swedes. | 


The czar's intention was to wreſt from Swe- 
den all the provinces that crown 1/28 poſſeſſed 
of in Germany; and, in order to accompliſh 
his deſign, he found it neceſſary to enter into a 
confederacy with the electors of Hanover and 
Brandenburg and the king of Denmark. Peter 
drew up the ſeveral articles of the treaty he pro- 
jected with theſe powers, and alſo a complete 
plan of the neceſſary operations for rendering 
him maſter of Pomerania. 


In the mean while he went to Torgau to be 


preſent at the nuptials of his ſon 

the czarowitz Alexis with the Octob. 23, 
princeſs of Wolfenbuttel, ſiſter to 1711. 
the conſort of Charles VI. em- 


peror of Germany ; nuptials, which in the end 
proved 
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proved fatal to his own peace of mind, and to 
the lives of the unfortunate pair. 

| The czarowitz was born of the firſt marriage 
of Peter the Great with Eudocia Lapoukin, to 
whom he was eſpouſed in 1689: ſhe was at 
this time ſhut up in the monaſtery of Suſdal; 
their ſon Alexis Petrowitz, who was born the 
iſt of March 1690, was now in his 22d year. 
This prince was not then at all known in Eu- 
rope: a miniſter, whoſe memoirs of the court 
of Ruſfia have been printed, ſays in a letter he 
writes to his maſter, dated Auguſt 25, 1711, that 
« this prince was tall and well-made, reſembled 
< his father greatly, was of an excellent diſpo- 
<« ſition, very pious, had read the Bible five 
& times over, took great delight in the ancient 
« Greek hiſtorians, appeared to have a very 
„ quick apprehenſion and underſtanding, was 
6 well acquainted with the mathematics, the 
« art of war, navigation, and hydraulics ; that 
& he underſtood the German language, and 
6 was then learning the French, but that his 


&« father would never ſuffer him to go through 


& a regular courſe of ſtudy.” 

This character is very different from that 
which the czar himſelf gives of his ſon ſome 
time afterwards, in which we ſhall ſee with how 
much grief he reproaches him with faults di- 
rectly oppoſite to thoſe good qualities for which 
this miniſter ſeems ſo much to admire him, 

We muſt leave poſterity therefore to deter- 
mine between the teſtimony of a ſtranger, who 
may have formed too flight a judgment, and the 
declaration of a parent, Who thought himſelf 
under a neceſſity of ſacrificing the dictates of 


nature to the good of bis people. If the mini- 
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ſter was no better acquainted with the diſpoſi 
tion of Alexis than he ſeems to have been. wit! 
his outward form, his evidence will have bu 
little weight ; for he deſcribes this prince as tal 
and well-made, whereas the memoirs ſent m 
from Peterſburg ſay that he was neither one no 
the other. | 

His mother-in-law Catherine was not preſen 
at his nuptials ; ſor though ſhe was already look 
ed upon as czarina, yet ſhe had not been pub 
Iickly acknowledged as ſuch; and moreover, a 


| ſhe had only the title of highneſs given her a 


the czar's court, her rank was not ſufficient] 
ſettled to admit of her ſigning the contract, o 
to appear at the ceremony in a ſtation befittin 
the conſort of Peter the Great. She therefor 
remained at Thorn in Poliſh Pruſſia. Soon afte 
'the nuptials were celebrated, the czar ſent th 
new- married couple away to Wolfen 
Jan. 9, butte), and brought back the czarina t 
1712. Peterſburg with that diſpatch and pri 
| vacy which he obſerved in all h 
Journies. 
Feb. 19, 1712.} Having now diſpoſed e 
bis ſon, he publickly ſolemnized his own nup 
ta!s with Catherine, which had been declare 
in private before. The ceremony was perform 
ed with as much magnificence as could be e: 
pected in a city but yet in its infancy, and fro! 
a revenue exhauſted by the late deſtructive w- 
againſt the Turks, and that which he was ſti 
engaged in againſt the king of Sweden. Tt 
ezar gave orders for, and aſſiſted himſelf in, a 
the preparations for the ceremony, according: 
dis uſual cuſom; and Catherine was * pu 
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kckly declared czarina, in reward for having ſa- 
ved her huſband and his whole army. 

Fhe acclamations with which this declara- 
tion was received at Peterſburg were fincere : 
the applauſes which ſubjects confer on the ac- 
tions of a deſpotic ſovereign are generally. ſuf- 
peed; but on this occaſion they were con- 
firmed by the united voice of all the thinking 
part of Europe, who beheld with pleaſure on the 
one hand-the heir of a vaſt monarchy with no 
other glory than that of his birth, married to a 
petty princeſs; and, on the other hand, a power- 
ful conqueror, and a law-giver, publickly ſhar- 
inge his bed and bis throne with a ſtranger and a 
captive, who had nothing to recommend her 
but her merit: and this approbation became 
more general as- the minds of men grew more 
enlightened: by that ſound philoſophy which 


has made fo great a progreſs in our underſtand - 


ings within theſe laſt forty years ; a phizoſophy, 
equally ſublime and diſcerning, which teaches 
us to pay only the exterior reſpect to greatneſs 


and authority, while we reſerve our eſteem and 


veneration for ſhining talents and meritorious 

ſervices: | | 
And here I think myſelf under an obligation 
to relate what I have met with touching this 
marriage in the diſpatches of count Baſſewitz, 
Aulic counſellor at Vienna, and long time mi- 
niſter from Holſtein at the court of Ruſſia; a 
perſon of great merit, and whoſe memory is ſtil} 
held in the higheſt eſteem in Germany. In 
ſome of his letters he ſpeaks thus: * Phe cza- 
„rina had not only been the main inſtrument 
* of procuring the czar that reputation which he 
enjoyed, but was — eſſentially neceſſary 
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| be in the preſervation of his life. This prince 


© was unhappily ſubject to violent convulſion- 
& fits, which were thought to be the effects of 
„ poifon which had been given him while he 
© was young. Catherine alone had found the 
& ſecret of alleviating his ſufferings by an un- 
% wearied aſſiduity and attention to whatever 
„ ſhe thought would pleaſe him, and made it 
« the whole ſtudy of her life to preſerve an 
health fo valuable to the kingdom and to her- 
« ſelf, inſomuch, that the czar finding he could 
& not live without her, made her the compa- 
& nion of his throne and bed.” I here only 
repeat the expreſs words of the writer him- 
ſelf. 

Fortune, which has furniſhed us with many 
extraordinary ſcenes in this part of the world, 
and who had railed Catherine from the loweſt 
abyſs of miſery and diſtreſs to the pinacle of hu- 
man grandeur, wrought another extraordinary 
incident in her favour ſome few years after her 
marriage with the czar, and which I find thus 


related in a curious manuſcript of a perſon who 


was at that time in the czar's ſervice, and who 
ſpeaks of it as a thing to which he was eye-wit- 
neſs. 

An envoy from King Auguſtus to the court 
of Peter the Great, being on his return home 
through Courland, and having pu: up at an 
inn by the way, heard the voice of a perſon 
who ſeemed in great diſtreſs, and whom the 
people of the houſe were treating in that inſult- 
ing manner which is but too common on ſuch 
occalions : the ſtranger, with a tone of reſent- 
ment, made anſwer, that they would not dare to 
uſe him thus, if he could but once get to the 

ſpeech 
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ſpeech of the czar, at whoſe court he had per- 
haps more powerful protectors than they ima- 
gined. 198. # 

The envoy, upon hearing this, had a curio- 
ſity to aſk the man ſome queſtions, and from 
certain anſwers he let fall, and a cloſe exami- 
nation of his face, he thought he found in him 
ſome reſemblance of the empreſs Catherine ; and 
when he came to Dreſden, he could not forbear 
writing to one of his friends at Peterſburg con- 
cerning it. This letter, by accident, came to 
the czar's hands, who immediately ſent an or- 
der to prince Repnin, then governor of Riga, 
to endeavour to find out the perſon mentioned 
in the letter. Prince Repnin immediately diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to Mittau in Courland, 
who, on enquiry, found out the man, and learn- 
ed that his name was Charles Scavronſky ; that 
he was the fon of a Lithuanian gentleman, who 
had been killed in the wars of Poland, and had 
left two children then in the cradle, a boy and 
a girl, who had neither of them received any 
other education than that which ſimple nature 
gives to thoſe who are abandoned by the world. 
Scavroniky, who had been parted from his ſiſter 
while they were both infants, knew nothing 
further of her than that ſhe had been taken pri- 
ſoner in Marienbourg, in the year 1704, and 
ſuppoſed her to be ſtill in the houſhold of prince 
Menzikoff, where he imagined ſhe might have 
made ſome little fortune. 


Prince Repnin, agreeable to the particular 
orders he had received from the czar, cauſed. 


Scavron{ki to be ſeized, and conducted to Riga, 


under pretence of ſome crime laid to his charge; 
and to give a better colour to the matter, at his 
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artiva] there, a ſham information was drawn up 
againſt him, and he was ſoon after ſent froms 


| thence to Peterſburg, under a ſtrong guard, 


with orders to treat him well upon the road. 

When he came to that capital, he was car- 
ried to the houſe of an officer of the emperor's 
palace named Shepleff, who having been pre- 
viouſly inſtructed in the part he was to play, 
drew ſeveral circumſtances ftom the young man 
in relation to his condition; and, after ſome 
time, told him, that although the information, 
which had beem ſent up from Riga againſt him, 
was of a very ſerious nature, yet he would have 
juſtice done him; but that it would be neceſſary 
to preſent a petition to his majeſty for that pur- 
poſe; that one ſhould accordingly be drawn up 
in his name, and that he (Shepleff) would find 
means that he ſhould deliver it into the czar's» 
own hands. 

The next day the czar eame to dine with 
Shepleff at bis own houſe, who preſented Sca- 
vropſky to him; when his majeſty, after aſking, 
him abundance of queſtions, was convinced, 
by the natural anſwers he gave, that he was re- 
ally the czarina's brother: they. had. both lived 
in Livonia when young, and the czar: found 
every thing that Scavronſky ſaid to him, in re- 
lation to his family- affairs, to tally exactly with 
what his wife had told him concerning her bro- 
ther, and the misfortunes which had befallen 
her and her brother in the earlier part of theis 
lives. ; 

The czar, now ſatisfied of the truth, pro- 
poſed the next 4 to the empreſs to go and dine 
with him at Shepleff's; and when dinner was 
over, he gave orders, that the man whom = 


* 
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rad examined the day before, ſhould be brought 


in again. Accordingly he was introduced, drefled: 
in the ſame cloaths he had worn while on his- 


journey from Riga, the czar: not being willing : 


that he ſhould appear in any other gatb than 
what his unhappy circumſtances had accuſtom- 


| ed him to, 


He interrogated him again in the preſence of 
his wife; and the MS. adds, that, at the end, 
he turned about to the empreſs, and ſaid theſe 
very words, This man is your brother; como 
<« hither, Charles, and kiſs the hand of the em 
& preſs, and embrace your ſiſter.” 

The author of this narrative adds further; that 
the empreſs fainted away with ſurpriſe; and that 
when ſhe came to herſelf again, the czar ſaid to 
her, There is nothing in this but what is 
very natural. This gentleman is my bro- 
ce ther- in- law; if he has merit, we will make 
<« ſomething of him; if he has not, we muſt 
ce leave him as he is.“ | 

I am of opinion, that this ſpeech ſhews as 
much greatneſs as ſimplicity, and a greatneſs. 
not very common. My author ſays, that Sca- 
vronſky remained a conſiderable time at Shepleff's 
houſe ; that the czar aſſigned him a handſome 
penſion, but that he led a very retired life. He 
carries his relation of this adventure no further, 
as he made uſe of it only to diſcloſe the ſecret of 
Catherine's brother: but we know, from other 
authorities, that: this gentleman was afterwards 
created a count; that he married a young lad 
of quality, by whom he had two daughters, 
who were married to two of the principal noble- 
men in Ruſſia. I leave to thoſe who may be 
better informed of the particulars, to diſtinguiſh 

| what 
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what is fact in this relation, from what may 
have becn added, and ſhall only ſay, that the 
author does not ſeem to have told this ſtory out 
of a fondneſs for entertaining his readers with 
: the marvellous, fince his papers were not intend- 
| ed to be publiſhed, He is writing freely to a friend 
| | about a thing of which he ſays he was an eye- 
| | witneſs. He may have been miſtaken in ſome 
| circumſtances, but the fact itſelf has all the ap- 
| | pearance of truth; for if tbis gentleman had 
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known that his ſiſter was raiſed to ſo great dig- 
nity and power, he would not certainly have 
remained ſo many years without having made 
himſelf known to her. And this diſcovery, 
| however extraordinary it may ſeem, is certainly 
| | not more fo than the exaltation of Catherine 
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„ herſelf; and both the one and the other are 
11 ſtriking prooſs of the force of deſtiny, and may 
| T1. teach us to be cautious how we treat as fabu- 
i lous, ſeveral events of antiquity, which perhaps 
1 are leſs contradictory to the common order of 

things, than the adventures of this empreſs. 
T'he rejoicings made by czar Peter for his 
own marriage, and that of his ſon, were not of 
the nature of thoſe tranſient amuſements, which 
exhauſt the public treaſure, and are preſently 
loſt in oblivion. He compleated his grand foun- 
dery for cannon, and finiſhed the -admiralty 
buildings. The highways were repaired, ſeve- 
ral ſhips built, and others put upon the ſtocks ; 
new canals were dug, and the finiſhing hand 
put to the grand warehouſes, and other public 
buildings, and the trade of Peterſhurg began to 
aſſume a flouriſhing face. He iſſued an ordi- 
nance for removing the ſenate from Moſcow to 
Peterſburg, which was executed in the ä 
| o 
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of April 1712. By this ſtep he made his new 
city the capital of the empire, and early he em- 
ployed a number of Swediſh priſoners in beau- 


_ tifying this city, whoſe foundation had been laid 


upon their defeat. 
CHAP. IV. 
Taking of STETI N. 


Deſcent upon FINLAND. Events of the year 


1712. 


DETER, now ſeeing himſelf happy in his 
1 own family, and in his ſtate, and ſucceſs- 
fuk in his, war againſt Charles XII. and in the 


ſeveral negotiations which he had entered into 
with other powers, who were reſolved to aſſiſt 
him 1n driving out the Swedes from the conti- 
nent, and cooping them up for Ser within the 
narrow iſthmus of Scandinavia, bega®to turn 
his views entirely towards the north-weſt coaſts 
of Europe, not laying afide all thoughts of the 
Palus Mzotis, or the Black Sea. The keys of A- 
ſoph, which had been ſo long with-held from the 


baſhaw, who was to have taken poſſeſſion of that 


place for the ſultan his maſter, were now given 
up, and, notwithſtanding all the endeavours 
of the king of Sweden, the intrigues of his friends 
at the Ottoman Porte, and even ſome menaces 


of a new war on the. part of the Turks, both 3 


that nation and the Ruſſian empire continued at. 
ECAace, 25 f 


Charles. XII. ſtill obſtinate in his reſolution 
not to depart from Bender, tamely ſubmitted his 
hopes 
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hopes and fortunes to the caprice of a grand vi- 
zir; while the czar was threatening all his pro- 
vinces, arming againſt him the king of Den- 
mark, and the elector of Hanover, and had al- 
moſt perſuaded the king of Pruſſia, and even the 
Poles and Saxons, to declare. openly for him. 

Charles, ever of the ſame inflexible diſpoſition, 
behaved in the like manner towards his enemies, 
who now ſeemed united to overwhelm him, as 
he had done in all his tranſactions with the Ot=- 
toman Porte; and from his lurking place in the 
deſerts of Beſſarabia, defied the czar, the kings 
of Poland, Denmark, and Pruſſia, the elector 
of Hanover (ſoon afterwards king of England) 
and the emperor of Germany, whom he had 
fo greatly offended, when he was traverſing Si- 
leſia with his victorious troops, and who now 
ſhewed his reſentment, by abandoning him to 
his ill-fortune, and refuſed to take under his pro- 
tection any of thoſe countries, which as yet be- 
longed to the Swedes in Germany. . 

It would have been no difficult matter for 
him to have broken the league which was form- 

ing againſt him, would he have conſent- 
1712, ed to cede Stetin in Pomerania, to Frede- 
rick (the firſt) king of Pruſſia, and elec- 

tor of Brandenburg, Who had a lawful claim 
thereto; but Charles did not then look upon 
Pruſſia as a power of any conſequence; and in- 
deed neither be, nor any other perſon, could at 
that time foreſee, that this petty kingdom, and 
the electorate of Brandenburg, either of which 
were little better than deſerts, would one day: 
become formidable, Charles therefore would 
aot liſten to any: propoſal of accommodation; 
but, determined rather to take all than give up 
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any thing, ſent orders to the regency of Stock- 
holm, to make all poſſible reſiſtance both by ſea 
and land: and theſe orders were obeyed, not- 
withſtanding that his dominions were almoſt ex- 
hauſted of men and money. The ſenate of 
Stockholm fitted out a fleet of thirteen ſhips of 
the line, and every perſon capable of bearing 
arms came voluntarily to offer their ſervice : 
in a word, the inflexible courage and pride of 
Charles ſeemed to be infuſed into all his ſub- 


. jets, who were almoſt as unfortunate as their 


maſter. 

It can hardly be ſuppoſed, that Charles's con- 
duct was formed upon any regular plan. He 
had ſtill a powerful party in Poland, which, aſ- 
ſiſted by the Crim Tartars, might indeed have 
deſolated that wretched country, but could not 
have replaced Staniflaus on the throne ; and his 
hopes of engaging the Ottoman Porte to eſpouſe 
his cauſe, or convincing the divan, that it was 
their intereſt to ſend 10 or 12,000 men to the 
aſſiſtance of his friends, under pretence that the 
czar was ſupporting his ally Auguſtus in Poland, 
was vain and chimerical. | 

Sept. 15 12.] Nevertheleſs, he continued till 
at Bender, to wait the iſſue of theſe vain. pro- 
jects, while the Ruſſtans, Danes, and Saxons, 
were over-running Pomerania. Peter took his 
wife with him on this expedition. The king 
of Denmark had already made himſelf maſter 
of Stade, a ſea - port town in the duchy of Bre- 
men, and the united forces of Ruſſia, Saxony, 
and Denmark, were already before Stralſund. 
O. 1712.] And now king Staniſlaus, ſee- 
ing the deplorable ſtate of ſo many provinces, 
the impoſſibility of his recovering the crown of 

P oland, 
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Poland, and the univerſal confuſion occaſioned 
by the inflexibility of Charles, called a meeting 
of the Swediſh generals, who were covering Po- 
merania with an army of 11,000 men, as the 
laſt reſource they had left in thoſe provinces. 
When they were aflembled, he propoſed to 
them to make their terms with king Auguſtus, 
offering himſelf to be the victim of this reconci- 
liation. On this occaſion, he made the follow- 
ing ſpeech to them in the French language, 
which he afterwards left in writing, and which 
was ſigned by nine general officers, amongſt 
whom happened to be one Patkul, couſin-ger- 
man to the unfortunate Patkul, who loſt his 
life on the wheel by the order of Charles XII. 

„ Having been hitherto the inſtruments of 
< procuring glory to the Swediſh arms, I can- 
not think of proving the cauſe of their ruin. 
] therefore declare myſelf ready to faciifice the 
crown, and my perſonal intereſts, to the pre- 
& ſervation of the ſacred perſon of their king, as 

| & I can ſee no other method of releaſing him 

1 & from the place where he now is.” 2 

| _ Having made this declaration (which is here 

| given in his own words) he prepared to ſet 
| out for Turky, in hopes of being able to ſof- 
| ten the inflexible temper of his benefactor, by 
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the ſacrifice he had made for him. His ill- 
| fortune would have it, that he arrived in Beſ- 
BY ſarabia, at the very time that Charles, after 
"wi having given his word to the ſultan, that he- 
"wi would depart from Bender, and having received 
the neceſſary remittances for his journey, and 
| Bit an eſcort for his perſon, took the mad reſolution 
F37 FW to continue there, and oppoſed a whole army 
*' Fj of Turks and Tartars, with only his own do- 
1 : . meſtics. 
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meſtics. The former, tho they might eaſily 


have killed him, contented themſelves with tak- 
ing him priſoner. At this very juncture, Staniſ- 
laus arriving, was ſeized himſelf, ſo that two 
Chriſtian kings were priſoners at one time in 
Turky. AMEND 

At this time, when all Europe was in com- 
motion, and that France had juſt terminated a 
war equally fatal againſt one part thereof, in 
order to ſettle the grandſon of Lewis XIV. on 


the throne of Spain, England gave peace to 


France, and the victory gained by Marſhal Vil- 
lars at Denain in Flanders ſaved that ſtate from 
its other enemies. France had been for up- 
wards of a century the ally of Sweden, and it 


was the intereſt of the former that its ally ſnould 


not be ſtript of his poſſeſſions in Germany. 
Charles unhappily was at ſuch a diſtance from 
his dominions, that he did not even know what 
was tranſacting in France. | 
The regency of Stockholm, by a deſperate ef- 
fort, ventured to demand a ſum of money from 
the French court at a time when its finances were 
at ſo low an ebb, that Lewis XIV. had hardly 
money enough to pay his -houſhold-ſervants. 
Count Sparre was ſent with a commiſſion to ne- 
gotiate this loan, in which it was not to be ſup- 
poſed he would ſucceed. However, on his ar- 
rival at Verſailles, he repreſented to the mar- 
quis de Torci the inability of the regency to pay 


the little army which Charles had itil] remain- 
ing in Pomerania, and which was ready to break 


up and diſpute of itſelf an account of the long 
arrears due to the men; and that France was on 
the point of beholding the only ally ſhe had left, 
deprived of thoſe provinces which were ſo ne- 

| ceſſary 
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22 Hiſtory of the 
ceſſary to preſerve the balance of power ; that 
indeed his maſter Charles had not been altoge- 
ther ſo attentive to the intereſts of France in the 
courſe of his conqueſts as might have been ex- 
pected, but that the magnanimity of Lewis XIV. 
was at leaſt equal to the misfortunes of his roy- 
al brother and ally. The French miniſter, in 
anſwer to this ſpeech, ſo effectually tet forth the 
incapacity of his court to furniſh the requeſted 
ſuccours, that count Sparre deſpaired of ſuc- 
It ſo happened however, that a private indi- 2 
vidual did that which Sparre had loſt all hopes 
ef obtaining from the court. There was at that 
time in Paris a banker named Samuel Bernard, 
who had accumulated an immenſe fortune by 
making remittances for the government to fo- 
reign countrics, and other private contracts. 
This man was intoxicated with a ſpecies of pride 
very rarely to be met with from people of his 
profeſſion. He was immoderately fond of every 
thing that made an eclat, and knew very well 
that one time or another the government would 
| repay with intereſt thoſe who hazarded their 
1 fortune to ſupply its exigencies. Count Sparre 
. went one day to dine with him, and took care 
to flatter his foible fo well, that before they roſe 
| from table the Banker put 600,000 livres “ into 
|; his hand; and then immediately waiting on the 
| marquis de Torci, he ſaid to him, I have 
| 
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6 Jent the crown of Sweden 600,000 livres in 
« your name, which you muſt repay me when 
< you are able.“ 


„ About 50,6001, ſler ing. 
. bi | Count 


nt 
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Count Steinbock, who at that time command- 
ed Charles's army in Pomerania, little expected 
ſo ſeaſonable a ſupply; and ſeeing his troops 
ready to mutiny, to whom he had nothing to 
give but promiſes, and that the ſtorm was ga- 
thering faſt upon him, and being moreover ap- 
prehenſive of being ſurrounded by the three dif- 
icrent armies of Ruſſia, Denmark, and Saxony, 
deſired a ceſſation of arms, on the ſuppoſition 
that Staniſlaus's abdication would ſoften the ob- 
ſtinacy of Charles, and that the only way left 
him to ſave the forces under his command, was 
by ſpinning out the time in negotiations. He 
therefore diſpatched a courier to Bender, to re- 
preſent to the king of Sweden the deſperate ſtate 
of his finances and affairs, and the ſituation of 
the army, and to acquaint him that he had un- 
der theſe circumſtances found himſelf neceſſi- 
tated to apply for a ceſſation of arms, which he 
ſhould think himſelf very happy to obtain. The 
courier had not been diſpatched above three 
days, and Staniſlaus was not yet ſet out on his 


jaurney to Bender, when Steinbock received the 


650,000 livres from the French banker above- 
mentioned; a ſum which was at that time an 
immenſe treaſure in a country ſo defolated. Thus 
unexpectedly reinforced with money, which 
is the grand panacea for all diſorders of ſtate, 
Steinbock found means to revive the drooping 
ſpirits of his ſoldiery ; he ſupplied them with all 
they wanted, raiſed new recruits, and in a ſhort 
time ſaw himſelf at the head of 12,000 men, 
and dropping his former intention of procuring 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, he ſought only for an op- 
portunity of engaging the enemy. a 
-. 
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14 This was the ſame Steinbock, who, in the 
* year 1710, after the defeat at Pultowa, had re- 

| | | venged the Swedes on the Danes by the erup- 
4 | tion he made into Scania, where he marched 


| againſt and engaged them with only a few mi- 
it litia, whom he had haſtily gathered together, with 
ſ tneir arms flung round them with ropes, and to- 
* tally defeated the enemy. He was like all the 
„ other generals of Charles XII. active and en- 
terpriſing; but his valour was ſullied by his bru- 
2: 7 tality : as an inſtance of which it will be ſuii- 
. cient to relate, that having, after an engage- 
1 ment with the Ruſſians, given orders to kill all 
1 the priſoners, and perceiving a Poliſh officer in 
1 the ſervice of the czar who had caught hold 
Ti on King Staniſlaus's ſtirrup, then on horſe- 
back, in order to fave his life, he (Steinbock) 
ſhot him dead with his piſtol in that prince's 
arms, as has been already mentioned in the life 
of Charle XII. and King Staniſlaus has declared 
to the author of this hiſtory, that had he not 
been with-held by his reſpect and gratitude to 
* the king of Sweden, he ſhould immediately have 
ſhot Steinbock dead upon the ſpot. LED 
Dec. 9, 1712.] General Steinbock now 
marched by the way of Wiſmaar to meet the 
combined forces of the Ruſſians, Danes, and 
Saxons, and ſoon found himſelf near the Daniſh 
and Saxon army, which was advanced before 
that of the Ruſſians about the diſtance of three 
leagues. The czar ſent three couriers, one 
| after another, to the king of Denmark, beſeech- 
i it ing him to wait his coming up, and thereby a- 
1 void the danger which threatened him if he 
FRY attempted to engage the Swedes with an * 
1 : * ity 
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lity of force; but the Daniſh monarch not wil- 
ling to ſhare with any one the honour of a vic- 
tory which he thought ſure, advanced to meet 
the Swediſh general, whom he attacked near a 
place called Gadebuſch. This day's affair gave 
a further proof of the natural enmity that ſub- 
ſifted between the Swedes and Danes. The 
officers of theſe two nations fought with moſt 
unparalleled inveteracy againſt each other, and 
neither fide would deſiſt till death terminated 


the diſpute. | | 


Steinbock gained a complete victory before 
the Ruſſian army could come up to the aſſiſtance 
of the Danes, and the next day received an or- 


der from his maſter Charles to lay aſide al 


thoughts of a ſuſpenſion of arms, who at the 
ſame time upbraided him for having entertained 
an idea ſo injurious to his honour, and for which 
ne told him he could make nv reparation, but 
by conquering or periſhing. Steinbock had 
happily obviated the orders and the reproach by 
the victory he had gained. 

But this victory was like that which had for- 
merly brought ſuch a tranſient conſolation 10 
King Auguſtus, when in the torrent of his miſ- 


fortunes he gained the battle of Caliſh againſt | 


the Swedes, who were conquerors in every other 
place, and which only ſerved to aggravate his 
ſituation, as this of Gadebuſch only procraſtina- 
ted the ruin of Steinbock and his army. 
When the king of Sweden received the news 
of Steinbock's ſucceſs, he looked upon his af- 
fairs as retrieved, and even flattered himſelf with 
hopes to engage the Ottoman Porte to declare 
for him, who at that time ſeemed diſpoſed to 
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come to a new rupture with the czar ; full of 
theſe fond imaginations, he ſent orders to gene- 
ral Steinbock to fall upon Poland, being ſtill 
ready to believe, upon the leaſt ſhadow of ſucceſs, 
that the day of Narva, and thoſe in which he 
gave laws to his enemies, were again returned. 
But unhappily he too ſoon found theſe flat- 


tering hopes utterly blaſted by the affair of 


Bender, and his own captivity amongſt the 


Turks. 


The whole fruits of the victory at Gadebuſch 
were confined to the ſurpriſing in the night-time, 
and reducing to aſhes the town of Altena, 
inhabited by traders and manufacturers, a place 
wholly defenceleſs, and which not having been 
in arms, ought by all the laws of war and na- 
tions to have been ſpared ; however, it was ut- 
terly deſtroyed, ſeveral] of the inhabitants periſh- 
ed in the flames, others eſcaped with their lives, 
but naked, and a number of old men, women, 
and children, periſhed with cold and the fa- 
tigue they ſuffered, at the gates of Hamburgh, 
Such has too often been the fate of ſeveral 
thouſands of men for the quarrels of two only ; 
and this cruel advantage was the only one gain- 
ed by Steinbock ; for the Ruſſians, Danes, and 
Saxons purſued him ſo cloſely, that he was ob- 
liged to beg for an aſylum in Toningen, a for- 
treſs in the duchy of Holſtein, for himſelf and 
army. | | | 

This duchy was at that time ſubjected to the 
moſt cruel ravages of any part of the north, and 
its ſovereign was the moſt miſerable of all prin- 


ces. He was nephew of Charles XII. and it 


was on his father's account, who had married 
| Charles's 
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Charles's ſiſter, that that monarch carried his 
arms even into the heart of Copenhagen, before 
the battle of Narva, and for whom he likewiſe 
made the treaty of Travendahl, by which the 
dukes of Holftein were reftored to their 
rights. 

This country was in part the cradle of the 
Cimbri, and of the old Normands, who over- 
run the province of Neuſtria in France, and 
conquered all England, Naples, and Sicily ; 
and yet at this preſent time no ſtate pretends 
leſs to make conqueſts than this part of the 
ancient Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, which conſiſts 
only of two petty duchies ; namely, that of Slef- 
wick, belonging in common to the king of Den- 
mark and the duke of Halſtein, and that of 
Gottorp, appertaining to the duke alone. Sleſ- 
wick is a ſovereign principality: Holſtein is a 
branch of the German empire, called the Ro- 
man empire. 

The king of Denmark and the duke of Hol- 
ſtein Gottorp were of the ſame family; but the 
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f duke, nephew to Charles XII. and preſumptive 
AP heir to his crown, was the natural enemy of 
8 the king of Denmark, who had endeavoured to 
. cruſh him in the very cradle. One of his fa- 
+0 ther's brothers, who was biſhop of Lubeck, and 
a adminiſtrator of the dominions of his unfortu- 
| nate ward, now beheld himſelf in the midſt of 

wh the Swediſh army, whom he durſt not ſucccur, 1 

ag and thoſe of Ruſſia, Denmark, and Saxony, 1 

* that threatened his country with daily deſtruc- | 
dit tion. Nevertheleſs he thought himſelf obliged 
ied to try to ſave Charles's army, if he could do it 
14 without irritating the king of Denmark, who 
| had made himſelf _— of his country, which 
2 he 
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he exhauſted, by raiſing continual contribu- 
tions. 


This biſhop and adminiſtrator was entirely 


governed by the famous baron Goertz, the 


moſt artful and enterpriſing man of his age, 
endowed with a genius amazingly penetrating, 
and fruitful in every reſource: with talents equal 
to the boldeſt and moſt arduous attempts, he 
was as inſinuating in his negotiations, as he was 
hardy in his projects; he had the art of plea- 
ſing and perſuading in the higheſt degree, and 
knew how to captivate all hearts by the vivacity 
of his genius, after he had won them by the 
ſoftneſs of his eloquence. He afterwards gain- 
ed the ſame aſcendant over Chacles XII. which 
he had then over the biſhop; and all the world 
knows, that he paid with his life the honour 
he had of governing the moſt ungovernable and 
obſtinate prince that ever ſat upon a throne, 

Goertz had a private conference with gene- 
ral Steinbock , at which he promiſed to de- 
liver him up the fortreſs of Toningen *, with- 
out expoſing the biſhop adminiſtrator his maſter 
to any danger, and at the ſame time gave the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances to the king of Denmark, 
that he would defend the place to the utmoſt. 
In this manner are almoſt all negotiations car- 
tied on, affairs of ſtate being of a very different 
nature from thoſe of private perſons; the ho- 
nour of miniſters conſiſting wholly in ſucceſs, 
and thoſe of private perſons in the obſervance 
of their promiſes, 


f Private memoirs of Baſſowitz, Jan. 21, 1712. 
* A town of Sleſwick, in Denmark, fiivated on the river 
FE yder, fourteen miles frem the German ocean, having a very 
cymmodious harbour, 


General 


river 
a very 


neral 
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General Steinbock preſented himſelf before 
Toningen; the commandant refuſed to open the 
gates to him, and by this means puts it out of the 
king of Denmark's power to alledge any cauſe 
of complaint againſt the biſhop adminiſtrator ; 


but Goertz cauſes an order to be given in the 


name of the young duke (a minor) to ſuffer 
the Swediſh army to enter the town. The ſe- 
cretary of the cabinet, named Stamke, ſigns this 
order in the name of the duke of Holſtein : 
by this means Goertz preſerves the honour of 
an infant who had not as yet any power to iſſue 
orders; and he at -once ferves the king of 
Sweden, to whom he was deſirous to make his 
court, and the biſhop adminiſtrator his maſter, 
who appeared not to have conſented to the ad- 
miſſion of the Swediſh troops. The governor 


of Toningen, who was eaſily gained, delivered 
up the town to the Swedes, and Goertz ex- 


cuſed himſelf as well as he could to the king of 
Denmark, by proteſting that the whole had 
been tranſacted without his conſent. ö 

The Swedes retired partly within the walls, 
and partly under the cannon of the town: but 
this did not ſave them; for general Steinbock 
was obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner of war, 
together with his whole army, to the number 
of 11,000 men, in the ſame manner as about 
16,000 of their countiymen had done at the 
battle of Pultowa. 

By this corfvention it was agreed, that Stein- 
bock with his officers and men might be ran- 
ſomed or exchanged. The price for the gene- 
ral's ranſom was fixed at 80600 German crowns * ; 
ayery trifling ſum, but which Steinbock how- 
— * About 12col, ſterling, 
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30 Hiſtory of the 
ever was not able to raiſe ; ſo that he remained 
a priſoner in Copenhagen till the day of his 
death. | 
The territories of Holſtein now remained at 
the mercy of the incenſed conqueror. The 
young duke became the object of the king of 
Denmark's yengeance, and was fated to pay for 
the abuſe which Goertz had made of his name : 
thus did the ill fortune of Charles XII. fall upon 
all his family. 
Goertz perceiving his projects thus diſſipated, 
and being ſtill refolved to act a diſtinguiſhed 
part in the general confuſion of affairs, recalled 
to mind a ſcheme which he had formed to e- 
flabliſh a neutrality in the Swediſh territories in 
Germany. ; 
The king of Denmark was ready to take 
poſſeſſion of Toningen ; George, elector of Ha- 
nover, was about to feize Bremen and Verden, 
with the city of Stade; the new-made king of 
Pruſſia, Frederick William, caſt his views upon 
Stetin, and czar Peter was preparing to make 
himſelf maſter of Finland ; and all the territo- 
ries of Charles XII. thoſe of Sweden excepted, 
were going to become the ſpoils of thoſe who 
wanted to ſhare them. How then could fo 
many different intereſts be rendered compatible 
with a neutrality? Goertz entered into nego- 
tiation at one and the ſame time with all the 
ſeveral princes who had any views in this par- 
tition; he continued night and day paſſing from 
one province to the other ; he engaged the go- 
vernor of Bremen ahd Verden to put thoſe two 
dachies into the hands of the elector of Ha- 
nover by way of ſequeſtration, ſo that the Danes 
ſhould not take poſſeſſion of them for them» 


11 ſelves ; 
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felves: he prevailed with the king of Pruſſia to 
accept jointly with the duke of Holſtein, of 


the ſequeſtration of Stetin and Wiſmaar, in 


conſideration of which the king of Denmark 
was to act nothing againſt Holſtein, and was 
not to enter Toningen. It was moſt certainly 
a ſtrange way of ſerving Charles XII. to put 
his towns into the hands of thoſe who might 


chuſe it they would ever reſtore them; but 


Goertz, by delivering theſe places to them. as 
pledges, bound them to a neutrality, at leaſt 
for ſome time; and he was in hopes to. be able 


afterwards to bring Hanover and Brandenburg. 
to declare for Sweden: he prevailed on the 


king of Pruflia, whoſe ruined dominions ſtood 


in need of peace, to enter into his views, and 


in ſhort he found means to render himſelf neceſ- 
ſary to all theſe princes, and diſpoſed of the poſ- 
ſeflions of Charles XII. like a guardian, who 
gives up one part of his ward's eſtate to preſerve 
the other, and of, a ward incapable of managing 
his affairs himſelf z and all this without any re- 
gular authority or commiſſion, or other warrant 
for his conduct, than ful! powers given him by 
the biſhop of Lubeck, who had no authority to 
grant ſuch powers from Charles himſelf. 
Such was the baron de Gotrtz, and ſuch his 
actions, which have not hitherto been ſuffi- 
ciently known. There have been inſtances of 
an Oxenſtiern, a Richlieu, and an Alberoni, 
influencing the affairs of all parts of Europe; 
but that the privy counſellor of a biſhop of 3 
beck ſhould do the ſame as they, without his 
conduct being avowed by any one, is a thing 
hitherto unheard of, | 
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32 Hiſtory of the 

June 1713.] Nevertheleſs he ſucceeded: te 

his wiſhes in the beginning, for he made @ 

treaty with the king of Pruſſia, by which that 
monarch. engaged, on condition of keeping 
Stetin in ſequeſtration, to preſerve the reſt of 
Pomerania for Charles XII. In virtue of this 
treaty Goertz made a propoſal to the governor 
of Pomerania (Mayerfeld) to give up the for- 
treſs of Stetin to the king of Pruſſia for the 
ſake of peace, thinking that the Swediſh go- 
vernor of Stetin would prove as eaſy to be per- 
fuaded as the Holſteiner who had the command 
of Toningen ; but the officers of Charles XII, 
were not accuſtomed to obey ſuch orders. 
Mayerfeld made anſwer, that no one ſhould 
enter Stetin but over his dead body and the ruins 
of the place, and immediately ſent notice to his 
maſter of the ſtrange propoſal. The meſſenger 
at his arrival found Charles priſoner at Demir- 
taſh, in conſequence of his adventure at Bender, 
and it was doubtful at that time, whether he 
would not remain all his life in confinement in 
Turkey, or elſe be baniſhed to ſome of the 
iſlands in the Archipelago, or ſome part of Aſia 
under the dominion of the Ottoman Porte, 
However Charles from his priſon ſent the ſame 
orders to Mayerfeld, as he had before done to 
Steinbock; namely, rather to periſh than to ſub- 
mit to his enemies, and even commanded him 
to take his inflexibility for his example. 

Goertz finding that the governor of Stetin 
had broke in upon his meaſures, and would 
neither hearken to a neutrality nor a ſequeſtra- 
tion, took it into his head not only to ſequeſter 
the town of Stetin of his own authority, but al- 
ſo the city of Stralſund, and found means to 

make 
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make the ſame kind of treaty with the king of 
Poland, elector of Saxony, for 


June 1713. that place, which he had done 


with the ele&or of Brandenburg 
for Stetin, He clearly ſaw how impoſſible it 
would be for the Swedes to keep poſſeſſion of 
thoſe places without either men or money, 
while their king was a captive in Turkey, and 
he thought himſelf ſure of turning aſide the 
ſcourge of war from the north by means of theſe 
ſequeſtrations. The king of Denmark himſelf 
at length gave into the projects of Goertz: the 
latter had gained an entire aſcendant over prince 
Menzikoff, the czar's general and favoutite, 
whom he had perſuaded that the duchy of Hol- 
ſtein muſt be ceded to his maſter, and flattered 
the czar with the proſpect of opening a canal 
from Holſtein into the Baltic ſea; an enter- 
prize perfectly conformable to the inclination 
and views of this royal founder; and above all, 
he laboured to inſinuate to him that he might 
obtain a new increaſe of power, by condeſcend- 
ing to become one of the powers of the empire, 
which would entitle him to a vote in the diet 
of Ratiſhon, a right that he might afterwards 
for ever maintain by that of arms. 
In a word, no one could put on more diffe- 
rent appearances, adapt himſelf to more op- 
poſite intereſts, or act a more complicated part, 


than did this ſkilful negotiator; he even went 


ſo far as to engage prince Menzikoff to ruin the 
very town of Stetin, which he was endeavour- 
ing to fave, by bombarding it, in order to force 
Mayerfeld to ſequeſter it inte his bands, and 
offered this unpardonable inſult to the king of 


Sweden, whole good graces he was endeavour- 
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34 Hiſtory of the 
ing to gain; and in which, at length, to his 
misfortune, he ſucceeded but too well. 

When the king of Pruſſia ſaw a Ruſſian army 
before Stetin, he found that place would be loſt 


to him, and remain in the poſſeſſion of the czar. 


This was juſt what Goertz expected and waited 
for. Prince Menzikoff was in want of money; 
Goertz got the king of Pruſſia te lend him 400,000 
crowns : he afterwards ſent a meſſage to the go- 
vernor of the place, to know of him „ whe- 
% ther he would rather chuſe to ſee Stetin in 
„ aſhes, and under the dominion of Ruſſia, or 
< to truſt it in the hands of the king of Pruſſia, 
% who would engage to reſtore it to the king 
„ his maſter?” The commandant at length 
ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded, and gave up 
the place, which Menzikoff entered, and, in 
conſideration of the 400,000 crowns, delivered 
it afterwards, together with all the territories 
thereto adjoining, into the hands of the king of 


Pruſſia, who, for form's ſake, left therein two 


battalions of the troops of Holſtein, and has 


never ſince reſtored that part of Pomerania. 


From this period, the ſecond king of Pruflia, 
ſucceſſor to a weak and prodigal father, laid the 
foundation of that greatneſs to which his ſtate 
has ſince arrived, by military diſcipline and ceco- 
nomy. 

The baron de Goertz, who put ſo many 
ſprings in motion, could not however ſucceed” 
in prevailing on the Danes to ſpare the duchy of 
Holſtein, or forbear taking poſſeſſion of To- 
ningen. He failed in what appeared to have 


been his firſt object, though he ſucceeded in all 


his other views, and particularly in that of 
making himſelf the moſt important . 
| | © 
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of the north, which indeed was his principa 
object. 25 
The elector of Hanover then had ſecured to 
himſelf Bremen and Verden, of which Charles 
XII. was now ſtripped. The Saxon army was 
| before Wiſmaar ; Stetin was in the 
Sept. 1715. hands of the king of Pruſſia ; the 
Ruſſians were ready to lay ſiege to 

Stralſund, in conjunction with the Saxons; and 
theſe latter had already landed in the iſland of 
Rugen, and the czar, in the midſt of the num- 
berleſs negotiations on all ſides, while others 
were diſputing about neutralities and partitions, 
makes a deſcent upon Finland. After hav- 


ing himſelf pointed the artillery againſt Stral- 
ſund, he left the reſt to the care of his allies 
and prince Menzikoff, and embarking in the 
month of May, on the Baltic ſea, on board a 


ſhip of fifty guns, which he himſelf cauſed to be 
built at Peterſburg, he ſailed for the coaſt of Fin- 


land, followed by a fleet of ninety-two whole, 
and one hundred and ten half gal- 


May 22. lies, having on board near ſixteen 
N.S. 1713. thouſand troops. He made his de- 


ſcent at Elſingford, the moſt ſou- 


thern part of that cold and barren: country, ly- 
ing in 61 degrees north latitude ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the numberleſs difficulties he had to en- 


counter, ſucceeded in his deſign; He cauſed a 


feint attack- to be made on one fide of the har- 


bour, while he landed his troops on the other, 


and took poſſeſſion of the town. He then made 


himſelf maſter of Abo, Borgo, and the whole 


coaſt, The Swedes now ſeemed not to have 


any one reſource left; for it was, at this very 


time, that their army, under the command of 
: C 6 general 
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general Steinbock, was obliged to ſurrender 
priſoners of war at Toningen. | 

Theſe repeated diſaſters which befel Charles, 
were, as we have already ſhewn, followed by 
the loſs of Bremen, Verden, Stetin, and a part 
of Pomerania; and that prince himſelf, with 
his ally and friend Staniſlaus, were afterwards 
both priſoners in Turkey: nevertheleſs, he was 
not to be undeceived in the flattering notion he 
had entertained of returning to Poland, at the 
head of an Ottoman army, replacing Staniſlaus 
on the throne, and once again making his ene - 
mies tremble. | 


CHA; 
Succeſſes of PETER the GREAT. 


Return of CHARLES XII. into his dominions, 


1713. ETER, while he was following the 
1714. 1 courſe of his conqueſts, compleated 
the eſtabliſhment of his navy, brought 12,000 
families to ſettle in Peterſburg, kept all his al- 
lies firm to his perſon and fortunes, notwith- 
ſtanding they had all different intereſts and op- 
poſite views; and with his fleet, kept in awe 
all the ſea-ports of Sweden on the gulphs, of 
Finland and Bothnia. 

Prince Galitzin, one of his land- generals, 
whom he had formed himſelf, as he had done all 
his other officers, advanced from Elſinford, where 
the czar had made his deſcent into the midſt of 
the country, near the village of Tavaſthus, which 
was a poſt that. commanded the gulph of Both- 
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nia, and was defended by a few Swediſh regiments, 
and about 8000 militia. In this 
March 13. fituation, a battle was unavoidable, 
1714. the event of which proved favour- 
: able to the Ruſſians, who entirely 
routed the whole Swediſh army, and penetrat- 
ed as far as Vaza, ſo that they were now maſters 
of about eighty leagues of country. 
The Swedes were ſtill in poſſeſſion of a fleet, 


with which they kept the ſea ; Peter had, fora 


conſiderable time, waited with impatience for 
an opportunity of eſtabliſhing the reputation of 
his new marine. Accordingly he ſet out from 
Peterfburg, and having. got together a fleet of 
ſixteen ſhips of the line, and one hundred and 
eighty gallies, fit for working among the rocks 
and ſhoals that ſurround the iſland of Aland, 
and the other iſlands in the Baltic fea, border; 

upon the Swediſh coaſt, he fell in with the fleet 
of that nation near their own ſhores. This ar- 
mament greatly exceeded his in the largeneſs of 
the ſhips, but was inferior in the number of gal- 
lies, and more proper for engaging in the open 
ſea, than among rocks, or near the ſhore. The 
advantage;the czar had in this reſpect, was entirely 
owing to himſelf. He ſerved in the rank of rear 
admiral on board his own fleet, and received all 
the neceſſary orders from admiral Apraxin. Pe- 
ter reſolved to make himſelf maſter of the iſland 
of Aland, which lies only twelve leagues off the 
Swediſh coaſt ;. and tho? obliged to paſs full in 
view of the enemies fleet, he effected this bold 


and hazardous enterpriſe. His gallies forced 


a paſſage through'the enemy, whoſe cannon did 
not fire low enough to hurt them, and entered 
Aland; but as that coaſt is almoſt ſurrounded 
1 | with 
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with rocks, the czar cauſed eighty ſmall gallies, 
to be tranſported by men, over a point of land, 
and launched into the ſea, at a place called Han- 
go, where his large ſhips were at anchor. Eren- 
ſchild, the Swediſh rear admiral, thinking that 
he might eaſily take or fink all theſe gallies, 
ſtood in ſhore, in order to reconnoitre their ſitu- 
ation, but was received with ſo briſk a fire 
from the Ruſſian fleet, that moſt of his men 
were killed or wounded ; and all the gallies and 
prames he had brought with him were taken, 
together with his own ſhip. The ad- 
Aug. 8. miral himſelf endeavoured to eſcape 
| in a boat; but being wounded, was 
obliged to ſurrender himſelf prifoner, and was 
brought on board the gallies where the czar 
was, navigating it himſelf. The ſcattered re- 
mains of the Swediſh fleet made the beſt of their 
way home; and the news of this accident threw 
all Stockholm into confuſion, which now began 
to tremble for its own ſafety. | 
Much about the ſame time, colonel Schou- 
valow Neuſchlof attacked the only remaining 
fortreſs on the weſtern fide of Finland, and made 
himſelf maſter of it, after a moſt obſtinate teſiſ- 
tance on the part of the betieged. | 
This affair of Aland was, next to that of Pul- 
towa, the moſt glorious that had ever befallen- 
the arms of Peter the Great, who now ſaw him- 
ſelf maſter of Finland, the government of which 
he committed to prince Galitzin, . 
Sept. 15. and returned to Peterſburg victorious - 
| over the whole naval force of Swe- 
den, and more than ever reſpected by his allies ;- 
the ſtormy ſeaſon now approaching, not permit- 
ting him to remain longer with. his ſhips in re 
N= - 
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Finlandiſh and Bothnic ſeas, His good fortune 
alſo brought him back to his capital, juſt as the 
czarina was brought to bed of a princeſs, who 
died, however, about a year afterwards. He 
then inſtituted the order of St. Catherine, in 
honour of his conſort *, and celebrated the birth 
of his daughter-by a triumphal entry, which 
was, of all the feſtivals to which he had accuſ- 
tomed his ſubjects, that which they held in the 
greateſt eſteem. This ceremony was uſhered 
in by bringing nine Swediſh. gallies, and ſeven 

rames filled with priſoners, and rear admiral. 
Frenſchild's own ſhip, into the harbour of Cron- 
ſtadt. 

The cannon, colours, and ſtandards taken: 
in the expedition to Finland, and which had 
come home in the Ruſſian admiral's ſhip, were 
brought on this occaſion to Peterſburg, and en- 
tered that metropolis in order of battle. A tri- 


umphal arch which the czar had cauſed to be 


erected, and which, as uſual, was made from a 
model of his own, was decorated with the 
inſignia of his conqueſts. Under this arch the 
victors marched: in proceſhon, with admiral 
Apraxin at their head ; then followed the czar 
in quality. of rear admiral, and the other officers 
according to their ſeveral ranks. They were 
all preſented one after another to the vice-admi- 
ral Rodamonoſki, who, at this ceremony, re- 


la thepreamble to this inſtitution, the czar declared, that 
it was to perpetuate the memory of her love in his diſtreſſed 
condition on the banks of the river Pruth, He inveſted her 
with full power, to beſtow it on ſuch of her own ſex as ſhe 
ſhould - think. proper, The enſigns of this order are, a broad 
white ribband, and wore over the right ſhoulder, with a medal 
of St. Catherine, adorned with precious ſtones, and the motto, 
Out of love and fidelity,” 


pre- 
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preſented the ſovereign, This temporary vice- 
emperor diſtributed gold medals amoneſt all the 
officers, and others of ſilver to the ſoldiers and 
ſailors. The Swediſh priſoners likewiſe paſſed 
under the triumphal arch, and admiral Erenſ- 
child followed immediately after tie czar, his 
conqueror. W hen they came to the place where 
the vice-czar was ſeated on his throne, admi- 
ral Apraxin preſented to him rear-admiral Peter, 
who demanded to be made vice-admiral, in re- 
ward for his ſervices, It was then put to the 
vote, if his requeſt ſhould be granted; and it 
may eafily be conceived that he had the majo- 
rity on his fide. 

After this ceremony was over, which filled 
every heart with joy, and inſpired every mind 
with emulation, with a love for his country, 
and a thirſt of fame, the czar made the follow- 
ing ſpeech to thoſe preſent; a ſpeech which de- 
ſerves to be tranſmitted to the Jateſt poſterity. 

« Countrymen and friends, what man is there 
* among you, who could have thought, twenty 
years ago, that we ſhould one day fight toge- 
ce ther on the Baltic ſea, in ſhips built by our 
©« own hands; and that we ſhould eſtabliſh ſet- 
« tlements in countries conquered by our own 
<« labours and valour ?!———Greece is ſaid to 
© have been the antient ſeat of the arts and ſci- 
< ences : they afterwards took up their abode 
in Italy, from whence they ſpread themſelves 
through every part of Europe. It is now our 
<« turn to call them ours, if you will ſecond my 
« deſigns, by joining ſtudy to obedience. 'Fhe 
& arts circulate in this globe, as the blood does 
* in the human body; and perhaps: they may 
< eſtabliſh their empire amongſt us, on their 

| ; return 
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* return back to Greece, their mother coun- 
try; and I even venture to hope, that we 
* may one day put the moſt civilized nations to 
« the bluſh, by our noble labours, and the ſolid 
&« glory reſulting therefrom.” 

Here is the true ſubſtance of this ſpeech, fo 
every way worthy of a great founder, and which 
has loſt its chief beauties in this, and every 
other tranſlation ; but the principal merit of this 
eloquent harangue, is its having been ſpoken by 
a victorious monarch, at once the founder and 
law-giver of his empire. 

The old boyards liſtened to this ſpeceh, with 
greater regret for the abolition of their ancient 
cuſtoms, than admiration of their maſter's glory; 
but the young ones could not hear him without 
tears of joy. 

The ſplendor 'of theſe times were further 
heightened by the return of the Ruſhan ambaſſa- 
dors from Conſtantinople, with a 
confirmation of the peace with the 
Turks: an ambaflador ſent by Sha 
Huſſein from Ruſſia, had arrived ſome 
time before with a preſent to the czar of an ele- 
phant and five lions. He received at the ſame 
time an ambaſſador from Mahomet Bahadir, 
khan of the Uſbeck Tartars, requeſting his pro- 
tection againſt another tribe of Fartars; fo 
that both extremities of Aſia and Europe ſeemed 
to join to offer him homage, and add to his 
glory. 

The regency of Stockholm, driven to deſpair 
by the deſperate ſituation of their affairs, and 


Sept. 15. 
1714. 


the abſence of their ſovereign, who ſeemed to 


have abandoned his dominions, had come to a 
zeſolution no more to conſult him in relation to 
| : the ir 
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their proceedings; and immediately after the 
victory the czar gained over their navy, they 
ſent to the conqueror to demand a paſiport, for 
an officer charged with propoſals of peace. The 
paſſport was ſent; but juſt as the perſon ap- 
pointed to carry on the negotiation was on the 
point of ſerting out, the princeſs Ulrica Eleo- 
nora, ſiſter to Charles XII. received advice from 
the king her brother, that he was ug. at 
length, to quit Turkey, and return home to fight 
his own battles. Upon this news the regency 
did not dare to fend the negotiator (whom they 
had already privately named) to the czar: and 
therefore reſolved to ſupport their ill-fortune till 
the arrival of Charles to retrieve it. 

In effect, Charles, aſter a ſtay of five years 
and ſome months in Turkey, ſet out from that 
kingdom in the latter end of October 1714. 
Every one knows that he obſerved the ſame 
fingularity in his journey, which characteriſed 
all the actions of his life. He arrived at Stral- 
tund the twenty-ſecond of November follow- 
ing. As ſoon as he got there, baron de Goertz 
came to pay his court to him; and though he 
had been the inſtrument of one part of his mis- 
fortunes, yet he juſtified his conduct with fo 
much art, and filled the imagination of Charles 
with ſuch flattering hopes, that he gained his 
confidence, as he had already done that of every 
other miniſter and prince with whom he had en- 
tered into any negotiations.. In ſhort, he'made 
him believe, that means might be found to 
draw off the czar's allies, and thereby procure 
an honourable peace, or at leaſt to carry on the 
war upon an equal footing ; and fiom this time 
Goertz gained a greater aſcendency over m 
min 
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mind of the king of Sweden than ever count Pi- 
r had, | | 

8 The firſt thing which Charles did after his ar- 
rival at Stralſund, was to demand a ſupply of 
money from the citizens of Stockholm, who 
readily parted with what little they had left, as 
not being able to refuſe any thing to a king, 
who aſked only to bettow, who lived as hard as 
the meaneſt ſoldier, and expoſed his life equally 
in defence of his country, His misfortunes, his 
captivity, his return to his dominions, ſo long 
deprived of his preſence, were arguments which 
prepoſſeſſed alike his own ſubjects and foreigners 
in his favour, who could not forbear at once to 
blame and admire, to compaſſionate and to aſ- 
ſiſt him. His reputation was of a kind totally 
differing from that of Peter the Great; it con- 
ſiſted not in cheriſhing the arts and ſciences, in 
enacting laws, in eſtabliſhing a form of govern- 
ment, nor in introducing commerce among his 
ſubjects; it was confined entirely to his own 
perſon. He placed his chief merit in a valour 
ſuperior to what is commonly called courage. 
He defended his dominions with a greatneſs of 
foul equal to that valour, and aimed only to in- 
ſpire other nations with awe and reſpe& for 
him : hence he had more partiſans than allies. 
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State of EUROPE at the return of CHARLES XII. 
| Siege of STRALSUND, 


HEN Charles XII. returned to his do- 

minions in the year 1714, he found the 
ſtate of affairs in Europe very different from that 
in which he had left them. Queen Anne of 
England was dead, after having made peace 
witn France. Lewis XIV. had ſecured the mo- 
narchy of Spain for his grandſon, the duke of 
Anjou, and had obliged the emperor Charles 
VI. and the Dutch to agree to a peace, which 
their ſituation rendered neceſſary to them, ſo 
that the affairs of Europe had put on altogether 
a new face. 

Thoſe of the north had undergone a till 
greater change. Peter was become ſole arbi- 
ter in that part of the world: the elector of Ha- 
nover, who had been called to fill the Britiſh 
throne, had views of extending his territories in 
Germany, at the expence of Sweden, who had 
never had any poſſeſſions in that country, but 
ſrace the reign of the great Guſtavus. The 
king of Denmark aimed at recovering Scania, 
the beſt province of Sweden, wh ch had for- 
merly belonged to the Danes. The king of 
Pruſſia, as heir to the dukes of Pomerania, laid 
claim to a part of that province. On the other 
hand, the Holftein family, oppreſſed by the king 
of Denmark, and the duke of Mecklenburg, 
almoſt at open war with his ſubjects, were ſu- 
ing to Peter the Great to take them under his 
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pꝓrotection. The king of Poland, elector of Sax- 
ony, was deſirous to have the duchy of Cour- 
land annexed to Poland; ſo that, from the Elbe 
to the Baltic ſea, Peter the Firſt was conſidered 
as the ſupport of the ſeveral crowned heads, 
as Charles XII. had been their greateſt terror. 
Many negotiations were ſet on foot after the 
return of Charles to his dominions, but nothing 
had been done. That prince thought he could 
raiſe 2 ſufficient number of ſhips of war and pri- 
vateers, to put a ſtop to the riſing power of the 
czar by ſea; with reſpect to the land- war, 
he depended upon his own valcur ; and Goertz, 
who was on a ſudden become his prime mini- 
Ker, perſuaded him, that he might find means 
to defray the expence, by coining copper money, 
to be taken at ninety ſix times leſs than its real 
value, a thing unparalleled in the hiſtories of 
any ſtate; but, in the month of April 1715, the 


- firſt Swediſh privateers that put to ſea were 


taken by the czar's men cf war, and a Ruſſian 
army marched into the heart of Pomerania. 
The Pruſſians, Danes, and Saxons, now fat 
down with their united forces before Stralſund, 
and Charles XII. beheld himſelf returned from 


his confinement at Demiitaſh, and Demir- 


toca on the Black ſea, only to be more cloſely 
pent up on the borders of the Baltic. 

We have alzeady ſhewn, in the hiſtory of this 
extraordinary man, with what haughty and un- 
embarraſſed reſolution he braved the united for- 
ces of his enemies in Stralſund; and ſhall there- 
tore, in this place, only add a ſingle circum- 
-ſtance, which, though trivial, may ſerve to ſhew 
che peculiarity of his character. The greateſt 
Pait of bis officers having been either killed or 
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wounded during the ſiege, the duty fell hard 
upon the few who were left. Baron de Reichel, 
a colonel, having ſuſtained a long engagement 
upon the ramparts, and being tired out with re- 
peated watchings and fatigues, had thrown 
himſelf upon a bench to take alittle repoſe; when 
he was called up to mount guard again upon the 
ramparts, as he was dragging himſelf along, 
Hardly able to ſtand, and curſing the obſtinacy 
of the king his maſter, who ſubjected all thoſe 
about him to ſuch inſufferable and fruitleſs fa- 
tigues, Charles happened to overhear him: upon 
which, ſtripping off his own cloak, he ſpread it 
on the ground before him, ſaying, ++ My dear 
„Reichel, you are quite ſpent, come, I have 
e had an hour's ſleep, which has refreſhed me, 
„I' take the guard for you, while you finiſh 
* your nap, and will wake you when I think 
it is time ;” and fo ſaying, he wrapt the co- 
lonel up in his cloak; and notwithſtanding all 
his reſiſtance, obliged him to lie down to ſleep, 
and mounted the guard himſelf. 

It was during this ſiege that the eleQor of 
Hanover, lately made king of England, pur- 
chaſed of the king of Denmark- the province 

of Bremen and Verden, with the 

OR, 1715. city of Stade, which the Danes had 
taken from Charles XII. This 

purchaſe coft king George 800,000 German 
crowns. In this manner were the dominions of 
Charles bartered away, while he defended the 
- City of Stralſund, inch by inch, till at length 
nothing was left of it but a heap + 

Dec. 1713. of ruins, which his officers com- 
pelled him to leave; and when he 
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Was in a place of ſafety, general Duker deliver- 
ed up thoſe ruins to the king of Pruſſia. 


Some time afterwards, Duker being preſented 
to Charles, that monarch reproached him with 


having capitulated with his enemies; when Du- 
ker replied, I had too great a regard for your 


« majeſty's honour, to continue to defend a 
& place which you was obliged to leave.” How- 
ever, the Pruſhans continued in poſſeſſion of it 
no longer than the year 1721, when they gave 


it up at the general peace. 


During the ſiege of Stralſund, Charles receiv- 
ed another e Prof which would have been 
ſtill more feveze, if his heart had been as fen- 
ſible to the emotions of friendſhip, as it was to 
thoſe of fame and honour, His prime miniſter, 
count Piper, a man famous throughout all Eu- 


rope, and of unſhaken fidelity to his prince 


(notwithitanding the aſſortions of certain raſh 
perſons, or the authority of a miſtaken writer) : 


this Piper, I ſay, had been the victim of his 


maſter's ambition ever ſince the battle of Pul- 
towa- As there was at that time no cartel for 
the exchange of priſoners ſubſiſting between 
the Ruſſians and Swedes, he had remained in 
confinement at Moſcow, and although ke had 


not been ſent into Siberia, as the other priſoners 


were, yet his ſituation was greatly to be pitied. 
The czar's finances at that time were not ma- 
naged with ſo much fidelity as they ought to be, 
and his many new eſtabliſhments required an 
expence which he could with difficulty anſwer. 
In particular, he owed a conſiderable ſum of 
money to the Dutch, on account of two of their 
merchant-ſhips which had been burnt on the 
<oaſt of Finland, in the deſcent the czar _ 
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made on that country. Peter pretended that the 
Swedes were to make good the damage, and 
wanted to engage count Piper to charge himſelf 
with this debt: accordingly he was ſent for from 
Moſcow to Peterſburg, and his liberty was of- 
fered him, in caſe he could draw upon Sweden 
letters of exchange to the amount of 60,000 
crowns. It is ſaid that he actually did draw bills 
for this ſum upon his wife at Stockholm, but 
that ſhe being either unable or unwilling to take 
them up, they were returned, and the king of 
Sweden never gave himſelf the leaſt concern 
about paying the money. Be this as it may, 
count Piper was clofely confined in the caſtle of 
ochluſſeltourg, where he died the year after, at 
the age of ſeventy. His remains were ſent to 
the king of Sweden, who gave them a magnifi— 
cent burial; a vain and melancholy return io an 
old ſervant, for a life of ſuffering, and ſo de- 
plorable an end! | 

Peter was ſatisfied with having got poſſeſſion 
of Livonia, Efthonia, Cärelia, and Ingria, which 
he looked upon as his own provinces, and to 
which he had, moreover, added almoſt all Fin- 
land, which ſerved as a kind of pledge, in caſe 
his enemies ſhould conciude a peace. He had 
married one of his nieces to Charles Leopold, 
duke of Mecklenburg, in the month of 

1715. April of the ſame year, ſo that all the 
ſovereigns of the north were now either 

his allies or his creatures. In Poland, he kept 
the enemies of king Auguſtus in awe; one of 
his armies, conſiſting of about 8000 men, hav- 
ing, without any loſs, quelled ſeveral of thoſe 
confeceracies, which are ſo frequent in* that 


country of liberty and anarchy ; on the other 


; hand, 


ind that 
e Other 
hand, 
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band, the Turks, by ſtrictly obſerving their 


treaties, left him at full liberty to exert his 
power, and execute his ſchemes in their utmoſt 
extent, F 

In this flouriſhing ſituation of his affairs, 
ſcarcely a day paſſed without being diſtinguiſn- 
ed by new eſtabliſhments, either in the navy, 
the army, or the Jegiſlature? he himſelf com- 

ſed a military code for the infantry. 

Nov. 8.] He like wiſe founded a naval acade- 
my at Peterſburg ; diſpatched Lange to China 
and Siberia, with a commiſſion of trade; ſet 
mathematicians to work, in drawing charts of 
the whole empire ; built a ſummer's palace at 
Peterſhoff, and at the ſame time built forts on 
the banks of the Irtiſh, ſtopped the incurſions 
and - ravages of the Bukari “* on the one fide, 
and, on the other, ſuppreſſed the Tartars of 
Kouban. 


1715. ] His proſperity ſeemed now to be at 


its zenith, by the empreſs Catherine's being de- 


livered of a ſon, and an heir to his dominions 
deing given him, in a prince born to the Czaro- 
witz Alexis; but the joy for theſe happy events, 
which fell out within a few days of each other, 
was ſoon damped by the death of the empreſs's 
ſon; and the ſequel of this hiſtory will ſhew us, 
that the fate of the Czarowitz was too unfortu- 
nate, for the birth of a ſon to this prince to be 
looked upon as an happineſs. , 

The delivery of the czarina put a ſtop for 
ſome time to her accompanying, as uſual, her 
royal conſort in all his expeditions by ſea and 


1 Inhabitants of a ſmall town of Hungarian D. li atia, with 
2 harbour, from whence the neighbouring fea ta ces the nz me of 
G:lfo di Bickariga, | 
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40 Hiſtory of the 
land; but, as ſoon as ſhe was up again, ſhe fol- 
Jowed him to new adventures, ; 


CAP. "VL 
New Travels of the CZ AR. 
W “zan was at this time beſieged by the 


czar's allies. This town, which belong- 
ed of right to the duke of Mecklenburg, is ſitu- 
ated on the Baltic, about ſeven leagues diſtant 
from Lubeck, and might have rivalled that city 
ia its extenſive trade, being once one of the moſt 
conſiderable of the Hanſe Towns, and the duke 
of Mecklenburg exerciſed therein a full power 
of protection, rather than of ſovereignty. This 
was one of the German territories yet remain- 
ing to the Swedes, in virtue of the peace of 
Weſtphalia : but it was now obliged to ſhare the 
fame fate with Stralſund. The allies of the czar 
puſhed the ſiege with the greateſt vigour, in or- 
der to make themſelves maſters of it before that 
prince's troops ſhould arrive; but Peter himſelf 
coming before the place in perſon, 
Feb. 1716. after the capitulation, which had 
been made without his privacy, 
made the garriſon priſoners of war. He was not 
a little incenſed, that his allies ſhould have left 
the king of Denmark in poſſeſſion of a town 
which was the right of a prince, Who had mar-. 
ried his niece; and his reſentment on this occa- 
lion, (which that artful miniſter de Goertz ſoon 
after turned to his own advantage, ) laid the firſt 
foundation of the peace, which he meditated to 
bring about between the czar and Charles XII. 
| Goertz 
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Goertz took the firſt opportunity to inſinuate 
to the czar, that Sweden was ſufficiently hum- 


bled, and that he ſhould be careful not to ſuffer 


Denmark and Pruſſia to become too powerful. 


The czar joined in opinion with him, and as he 
had entered into the war, merely from motives 


of policy, whilſt Charles carried it on wholly on 


the principles of a warrior; he, from that in- 


ſtant, ſlackened in his operations againſt the 


Swedes, and Charles, every where unfortunate 


in Germany, determined to riſk one of thoſe deſ- 
perate ſtrokes which ſucceſs only can juſtify, 


and carried the war into Norway. 


In the mean time, Peter was defirous to make 
a ſecond tour thro' Europe. He had undertaken 
his firſt, as a perſon who travelled for inſtruction 


in the arts and ſciences: but this ſecond, he made 
as a Prince, who wanted to dive into the ſecrets 
af the ſeveral courts. He took the czarina with 
-him to Copenhagen, Lubeck, Schwerin, and 
Nyſtadt. He had an interview with the king 
of Pruſſia at the little town of Averſberg, from 
thence he and the empreſs went to Hamburg, 
and to Altena, which had been burned by the 
Swedes, and which they cauſed to be rebuilt, 
D :ſcending the Elbe as far as Stade, they paſſed 
through Bremen, where 'the magiſtrates pre- 
pared a firework and illuminations for them, 
which formed, in an hundred different places, 
| theſe words, Our Deliverer is come 
Dec. 17. amongſt us.” At length, he arrived 

1716. once more at Amſterdam, and viſit- 

x ed the little hut at Saardam, where he 
had firſt learned the art of ſhip-building, about 
eighteen years before, and found his old dwell- 
ing converted into a handſome and commodi- 
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— Hiſtory of the 
ous *houſe, which is ſtill to be ſeen, and goes 
by the name of the prince's houſe. | 

It may eaſily be conceived, with what a kind 
of idolatry he was received by a trading and 
ſea-faring ſet of people, whoſe companion he 
had heretofore been, and who thought they ſaw 
in the conqueror of Pultowa, a pupil who 
had learned from them to gain naval victo- 
ries; and had, after their example, eſtabliſh- 
ed trade and navigation in his own dominions. 
In a word, they looked upon him as a fellow- 
citizen, who had been raiſed to the imperial dig- 
Nity. 

The life, the travels, the actions of Peter the 
Great, as well as of his rival Charles of Swe- 
den, exhibit a ſurpriſing contraſt to the man- 
ners which prevail amongſt us, and which are, 
perhaps, rather too delicate; and this may be 
one reaſon, that the hiſtory of-theſe two famous 
men ſo much excites our curioſity. a 

The czarina had been left behind at Schwerin 
indiſpoſed, being greatly advanced in her preg- 
nancy; nevertheleſs, as ſoon as ſhe was able to 
travel, ſhe ſet out to join the czar in Holland, 

| but was taken in labour at Weſel, 
Jan. 14. and there delivered of a prince, who 
1717. lived but one day. It is not cuſto- 
mary with us for a lying-in-woman 

to ſtir abroad for ſome time; but the czzrina 
ſet out, and arrived at Amſterdam in ten days 
after her-labour. She was very deſirous to ſee 
the little cabin her. hufband had lived and work- 
ed in. Accordingly ſhe and the czar went toge- 
ther, without any ſtate or attendance, except- 
ing only two ſervants, and dined at the houſe 
of a rich ſhip- builder of Saardam, whoſe name 


* 
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was Kalf, and who was one of the firſt who had 
traded to Peterſburg. His fon had lately ar- 
rived from France, whither Peter was go- 
ing. The czar and czarina took great plea- 
fure in hearing an adventure of this young 
man, which I ſhould not mention here, only 
as it may ſerve to ſhew the great difference 


between the manners of that country and 


ours. 

Old Kalf, who had ſent this ſon of his to Pa- 
ris, to learn the French tongue, was deſirous 
that he ſhould live in a genteel manner during 
his ſtay there; and accordingly had ordered 
him to lay afide the plain garb which the inhabi- 


tants of Saardam are in general accuſtomed to 


wear, and to provide himſelf with faſhionable 
cloaths at Paris, and to live, in a manner, ra- 
ther ſuitable to his fortune than his education: 
being ſufficiently well acquainted. with his ſon's 


diſpoſition, to know, that this indulgence would 


bave no bad effect on his natural frugality and 


ſobriety. 


As a calf is in the French language called 


Veau, our young traveller, when he arrived at 
Paris, took the name of De Veau. He lived in 
a ſplendid manner, ſpent his money freely, and 
made ſeveral] genteel connections. Nothing is 


more common at Paris, than to beftow, with- 


out reſerve, the title of count and marguis, whe- 
ther a perſon has any claim to it or not, or even 


if he is barely a gentleman. This abſurd prac- 


tice has been allowed by the government, in or- 
cer that, by thus confounding all ranks, and con- 


ſequently humbling the nobility, there might be 


leſs danger of civil wars, which, in former times, 
were ſo frequent and deſtructive to the peace of 
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the ſtate. In a word, the title of marquis and 
count, without poſſeſſions equivalent to that dig- 
nity, are like thoſe of knight, without being or 
any order, or abbé; without any church-prefer- 
ment ; of no conſequence, and not looked upon 
by the ſenſible part of the nation. | 

Young Mr, Kalf was always called the count 
de Veau by his acquaintance and his, own ſer- 
vants : he frequently made one in the parties of 
the princeſſes; he played at the ducheſs of Ber- 
71's, and few ſtrangers were treated with greater 
marks of diſtinction, or had more general invi- 
tations among polite company. A young noble- 
man, who had been always one of his compa- 
nions in theſe parties, promiſed to pay him a 
viſit at Saardam, and was as good as his word; 
when he arrived at the village, he enquired for 
the houſe of count Kalf; when being ſhewn into 
a carpenter's work-ſhop, he.there ſaw his former 
gay companion, the young count, dreſſed in a 
jacket and trowſers, after the Dutch faſhion, . 
with an ax in his hand, at the head of his fa- 
ther's workmen; Here he was received by his 
friend, in that plain manner to which he had 
been accuſtomed from his birth, and from which 
he never deviated. The ſenſible reader will 
forgive this little digzefſion, as it is a ſatire 
on vanity, and a panyger ick on true manners. 

The czar continued three months in Holland, 
during which he paſſed his xime in matters of a 
more ſerious nature than the adventure zuft re- 
tated, Since the treaties of N'imeguen, Ryſ 
wick, and Utrecht, the Hague had preſerved 
the reputation of being the center Cf negotiat- 
ons in Europe. This little city, or rather vile 


lage, the moſt: pleaſant of * in the e! 
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chiefly inhabited by foreign miniſters, and by 


travellers, who come for inſtruction to this 
great ſchool. They were at that time laying 


the foundation of a great revolution in Europe. 


The czar having gotten intelligence of the ap- 
proaching ſtorm, prolonged his ſtay in the Low- 


Countries, that he might be nearer at hand, to 


obſerve the machinations. going forward, both 


in the north and ſouth, and prepare himſelf for- 
the part which it might be neceſlary for him to 
act therein- | 


— 


CHAP. VIII. 


Continuation of the travels of PETER the 
GREAT. Conſpiracy of baron GokRTZ. 
Reception of the czar in FRANCE, 


FE plainly ſaw that his allies were jealous 
of his power, and found that there is often 
more trouble with friends than with enemies. 


Mecklenburg was one of the principal ſub. 
jects of thoſe diviſions, which almoſt always 
ſubſiſt between neighbouring princes, who ſhare 


in conqueſts. Peter was not willing that the 


Danes ſhould take poſſeſſion of Wiſmar for 
themſelves, and {till leſs that they ſhould demo- 
liſh the fortifications, and yet they did both the 
one and the other, 


He openly protected the duke of Mecklen- 


burg, who had married his niece, and whom he 


regarded like a ſon-in-law, againſt the nobility 
of the country, and the king of England as 
openly protected theſe latter. On the other 
hand, he was greatly 1 with the king 
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ef Poland, or rather with his miniſter, court 
Fleming, who wanted to throw off that depen- 
dance on the czar, which neceſſity and gratitude 
had impoſed. 

The courts of England, Poland, Denmark, 
Holſtein, Mecklenburg, and Brandenburg, were 
ſeverally agitated with intrigues and cabals. 

Towards the end of the year 1716, and be- 
ginning of 1717, Goertz, who, as Baſſevitz 
tells us in his memoirs, was weary of having 
only the title of counſellor of Holſtein, and bo- 


ing only private plenipotentiary to Charles XII. 


was the chief promoter of theſe intrigues, with 
which he intended to diſturb che peace of alt 
Europe. His deſign was to bring Charles XII. 
and the czar together, not only with a view to 
finiſh the war between them, but to unite them 
in friendſhip, to replace Staniſlaus on the crown 


of Poland, and to wreſt Bremen and Verden. 


cut of the hands of George I. king of England, 
and even to drive that prince. from the Engliſh 
throne, in order to put it out of his power to ap- 
propriate to himſelf any part of the ſpoils of 
Charles XII. : 
There was at the ſame time a miniſter of his. 
own character, who bad formed a deſign to over- 
turn the two kingdoms of England and France: 
this was cardinal Alberoni, who had more 
power at that time in Spain, than Goertz had 
in Sweden, and was of as bold and enterpriſing 
a ſpitit as himſelf, but much more powerful, as 
being at the head of affairs, in a kingdom infi- 
nitely more rich, and never paid his creatures 
and dependants in copper- money. 
Goertz, from the borders of the Baltic ſea, 
ſoon formed a connection with Alberoni in 
1 Spain. 
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Spain. The cardinal and he both held a corre- 
ſpondence with all the wandering Engliſh who 
were in the intereſt of the houſe of Stuart, Go- 
ertz made viſits to every place where he thought 
he was likely to find any enemies of king 
George, and went ſucceſſively to Germany, 
Holland, Flanders, and Lorrain, and at length 
came to Paris, about the end of the year 1716. 
Cardinal Alberoni began, by remitting to him 
in Paris, a million of French livres, in order (to 
uſe the cardinal's own expreſſion) to ſet fire to 
the train. > | 
Goertz propoſed, that Charles XII. ſhould: 
yield up ſeveral places to the czar, in order to be 
in a condition to recover all the others from his 
enemies, and that he might be at liberty to make 
a deſcent in Scotland, while the partiſans of the 
Stuart family ſhould make an effectual riſing in 
England; after their former vain attempts to 
effect theſe views, it was neceſſary to_ deprive 
the king of England of his chief ſupport, which 
at that time was the regent of France. It was 
certainly very extraordinary; to fee France in 
league with England, againſt the grandſon of 
Lewis XIV. whom ſhe herſelf had placed on 
the throne of Spain, at the expence of her blood 
and treaſure, notwithſtanding the ſtrong confe- 
deracy formed to oppoſe him; but it mult be con- 
ſidered, that every thing was now out of its na- 
tural order, and the intereſts of the regent not 
thoſe of the kingdom Alberoni, at that time, 
was carrying on a confederacy in France againſt 
this very regent *. And the foundations of this 
D grand 
*The conſpiracy Carried on in France by cardinal Alberoni, 


was difcovere2 in a very fingular manner, The Spaniſh ambaſ- 
N lador': 
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grand project were laid almoſt as ſoon as the 
plan itſelf had been formed. Goertz was the 
firſt who was let into the ſecret, and was to have 
mãde a journey into Italy in diſguiſe, to hold a 
conference with the pretender, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome; from thence he was to have 
haſtened to the Hague, to have an interview 
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ſador's ſecretary, who uſed frequently to go to the houſe of one 
La Follon, a famous- procureſs of Paris, to amuſe himſelf for 
an hour. or two after the fatigues of buſineſs, had appointed a a 
young nymph, whim he was fond of, to meet him there at nine 
o'clock in the evening; but did not come to her till near two 
o'clock.in. the morning. The lady, as may be ſuppoſed, re- 
proached him with the little regard he paid to. her charms, or 
his own promiſe, but he excuſed h:mſelf, by ſaying, that he 
had been obliged to ſtay to finiſh a long diſpatch in cyphers, _ 
which was to be ſent away that very night by a courier to Spain: 
fo ſaying, he undreſſed and threw himſelf into bed, where he 
quietly fell afleep. In pulling off his cloaths, he had by acci- 
dent dropt a paper out of his pocket, which, by its bulk, raiſed 
in the nymph that curiofity ſo natural to her ſex, She picked 
it up, and read it partly over, when the nature of its contents 
made her reſolve to communicate them to La -Follon ; accord- 
ing'y, ſhe framed ſome excuſe for leaving the room, and im- 
mediately went to the apartment of the old lady, and opened her- 
budget; La Follon, who was a woman of ſuperior underfianding. 
to moſt in her ſphere, immediately ſaw the whole conſequence 
of the affair; and, after having recommended to the girl, to 
amuſe her gallant as long as poſſible, ſhe immediately went to 
waken the regent, to whom ſhe had acceſs at all hours, for 
matters of a very different nature to the preſent, This prince, 
whoſe preſence of mind was equa] to every exigency, immedi- 
ately diſpatched different couriers to the frontiers; in conſe- 
quence of which, the Spaniſh ambaſſador's meſſenger was ftop- 
ped at Bayonne, and his diſpatches taken from him; upon de- 
eyphering of which, they were found exactly to agree with the 
original delivered to the regent by La Follon : upon this the 
prince of Cellamar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, was put under an 
zreſt, and all his papers ſeized ;z after which he was ſent under 
a ſtrong guard to the frontiers, where they left him, to make 
the beſt of his way to his cwn country, Thus an event, which 
would have brought the kingdom of France to the verge of de- 
fraction, was fruſtrated by a votary of Venus, and a priefteſs 
ef the temple of pleaſure. a #72 
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with the czar, and then to have ſettled every 


thing with the king of Sweden. | 

The author of this hiſtory is particularly well 
informed of every circumſtance here advanced, 
for baron Goertz propoſed to him to accom- 
pany him in theſe journies; and, notwithſtand- 
ing he was very young at that time, he was one 


of the firſt witneſſes to a great part of theſe in- 


trigues. | AS 
Goertz returned from Holland in the latter 


part of 1716, furniſhed with bills of exchange 


from cardinal Alberoni, and letters plenipo- 
tentiary from Charles XII. It is inconteſtable 
that the Jacobite party were to have made a 
riſing in England, while Charles, in his return 
from Norway, was to make a deſcent in the 


North of Scotland. This prince, who had not 


been able to preſerve his own dominions on the 
continent, was now going to invade and over- 
turn thoſe of his neighbours, and juſt eſcaped 
from his priſon in Turkey, and from amidſt 
the ruins of his own city of Stralſund. Europe 
might have beheld him placing the crown. of 
Great Britain on the head of the ſon of James II. 
in London, as he had before done that of Po- 
land on Staniſlaus at Warſaw. | 

The czar, who was acquainted with a part 
of Goertz's projects, waited for the unfolding of 
the reſt, without entering into any of his plans, 
or indeed knowing them all. He was as fond 
of 22 and extraordinary enterprizes as Charles 
XII. Goertz, or Alberoni ; but then it was as 


the founder of a ſtate, a Jaw-giver, and a 


ſound politician; and perhaps Alberoni, Goertz, 
and even Charles himſelf, were rather men of 
zeſtleſs ſouls, who ſought after great adven- 
| tures, 
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tures, than perſons of ſolid underſtanding, who 
took their meaſures with a juſt precaution ; or 


perhaps after all, their ill ſucceſſes may have 


ſubjected them to the charge of raſhneſs and im 
prudence. 

During Goertz's ſtay at the Hague, the czar 
did not ſee him, as it would have given too 
much umbrage to his friends the States Gene- 
zal, who were in cloſe alliance with, and at- 


tached to the party of the king of England; and 


even his miniſters viſited him only in private, 
and with great precaution, having orders from 
their maſter to hear all he had to offer, and to 
flatter him with hopes, without entering into 
any engagement, or — uſe of his (the 
czar's) name in their conferences. But not- 
withſtanding all theſe precautions, thoſe who 
underſtood the nature of affairs plainly ſaw 
by his inactivity, when he might have made a 
deſcent upon Scania with the joint fleets of 
Ruſſia and Denmark, by his viſible coolneſs to- 
wards his allies, and the little regard he paid to 
their complaints, and laſtly, by this journey of 
his, that there was a great change in affairs, 
which would very ſoon manifeſt itſelf. 

In the month of January 1717, a Swediſh 
packet-boat, which was carrying letters over to 
Holland, being forced by a ſtorm upon the 
coaſt of Norway, put into harbour there. The 
Jetters were ſeized, and thoſe of baron de 
Goertz and ſome other publiek miniſters being 
opened, furniſhed ſufficient evidence of the pro- 
jected revolution. The court of Denmark 
communicated theſe letters to the Engliſh mi- 
niftry, who gave orders for arreſting the Swo- 
diſh miniſter Gillembourg then at the court of 

| London, 
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Eondon,. and ſeizing his papers; upon examin- 
ing which they diſcovered part of his correſ- 
pondence- with the Jacobites. 

Feb. 1717.]- King George immediately. 
wrote to the States General, requiring them 
to cauſe the perſon of baron Goertz to be ar- 


reſted, agreeable to the treaty of union ſubſiſt- 


ing between England and that republic for their 
mutual ſecurity. But this miniſter, who had 
his creatures and emiſſaries in every part, was 


quickly informed of this order; upon which he 


inſtantly quitted the Hague, and was got as far 
as Arnheim, a town on the frontiers, when the 
officers and guards, who were in purſuit of him, . 
and who are ſeldom accuſtomed to ufe ſuch di- 
ligence in that country, came up with and took 
him, together with all his papers: he was. 
ſtrictly confined and ſeverely treated; and ſecre- 
tary Stank, the perſon who had counterteited 
the ſign manual of the young duke of H-Iſtein 
in the affair of Toningen, experienced ſtill 
harſher uſage. In fine, the count of Gillem- 
bourg, the Swediſh envoy to the court of Great 
Britain, and the baron de Goertz, miniſter ple- 
nipotentiary from Charles XII. were examined 
like criminals, the one at London, and the 


other at Arnheim, while all the foreign mini- 


ſters exclaimed againſt this violation of the 
law of nations. 


This privilege, which is much more inſiſted 


upon than underſtood, and whoſe limits and 


extent have never yet been fixed, has in almoſt 
every age received violent attacks, Several 
miniſters have been driven from the courts where 
they reſided in-a publick character, and even 
their perſons have been more than once ſeized 


upon; 7 


— 
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upon, but this was the firſt inſtance of foreign 
miniſters being interrogated at the bar of a court 
of juſtice, as if they were natives of the country. 
The court of London and the States General 
laid aſide all rules upon ſeeing the dangers which 
menaced the houſe of Hanover; but in fact, 
this danger, when once diſcovered, ceaſed to 
be any longer danger, at leaſt at that junc- 
ture. 

The hiſtorian Norberg muſt” have been very 
ill informed, have had a very indifferent know- 
ledge of men and things, or at leaſt have been 
ſtrangely blinded by partiality, or under ſevere 
reſtrictions from his own court, to endeavour 
to perſuade his readers, that the king of Swe- 
den had not a very great ſhare in this plot. 

The affront offered to his miniſters fixed Charles 
more than ever in his reſolution to try every 
means to dethrone the king of England. But 
| here he found it neceſſary, once in his life-time, 
to make uſe of diſſimulation. He diſowned his 
miniſters and their proceedings both to the re- 
gent of France and the States General, from 
the former of whom he expected a ſubſidy, and 
with the latter it was for his intereſt to keep 
fair. Fe did not however give the king of 
England ſo much ſatisfaction, and his miniſters 
Goertz and Gillembourg were kept ſix months 
in confinement, and this repeated inſult ani- 
mated in him the deſire of revenge. 

Peter, in the midſt of all theſe alarms and 
jealouſies, kept himſelf quiet, waiting with pa- 
tience the event of all from time; and having 
eſtabliſhed ſuch good order throughout his vaſt 
dominions, as that he had nothing to fear either 
at home or from abroad, he reſolved to make 

| ; | a jour- 
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. a journey to France. Unhappily he did not 4 
v. | underſtand the French language, by which 14 1 
means he was deprived of the greateſt advan- 1 
h tage he might have reaped from his journey; 1 
= but he thought there might be ſomething there #30 
0 worthy obſervation, and he had a mind to be | 14 i, 
. a neater witneſs of the terms on which the re- ei 
gent ſtood with the king of England, and whe-- 9 
ry ther that prince was ſtaunch. to his alli- WR 
1 Ance. | | k 7 = | 488 
l Peter the Great was received in France as . 
* : ſuch a monarch ought. to be. Marſhal Tefls - 1 J's 1 
2 was ſent to meet him, with a number of the 1 
3 principal lords of the court, a company of guards, 1 
and the king's coaches; but he, according to n 
590 his uſual cuſtom, travelled with ſuch expedi- 1 
ry tion, that he was at Gournay when the equi- e 
"ur 1 pages arrived at Elbeuf. Entertainments were $248 0 
- made for him in every place on the road where 1.48 Wy 
_ he choſe to partake of them. On his arrival i 
SY he was received in the Louvre, where the | 10 | 
5 royal apartments were prepared for him, and | 19. 
ad others for the princes Kourakin and Dolgorou- WOE 
ep xi, the vice chancellor Shaffiroff, the ambaſ- Js ö 
of ſador Tolſtoy, the ſame who had ſuffered in 1 
—— his perſon that notorious violation of the laws | [ 
8 of nations in Turkey, and for the reſt of his 1 
ä retinue. Orders were given for lodging and 
entertaining him in the moſt ſplendid and ſump- * 
* tuous manner; but Peter, who was come only |, 
. to ſee what might be of uſe to him, and not to | 
ſuffer theſe: ceremonious triflings, whieh were 'l 
F | a reſtraint upon his natural plainneſs, and con- Hf 
* ſumed a time that was precious to him, went 1 
. the ſame night to take up his — at the iq 
oa | other end of the city, in the Hotel of Leſdigui- 4 


| cie, 
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Gre, belonging to Marſhal Villeroi, where he 
was entertained at the king's exp2nce in the ſame 
manner as he would have been at the Louvre. 
The next day the regent of 
May 8, 1717. France went to make him a 
viſit in the before-mentioned 
hotel, and the day afterwards the young king, 
then an infant, was ſent to him under the care 
of his governor the Marſhal de Villeroi, whoſe 
father had been governor to Lewis XIV. On 
this occaſion they by a polite artifice ſpared the 
czar. the troubleſome reſtraint of returning this 
viſit immediately aſter receiving it,. by allowing 
an interval. of two days for him to receive the 
reſpects of the ſeveral corporations. of the city; 
the ſecond night he went to viſit the king: the 
houſhold were all under arms, and they brought 
the young king quite to the door of the czar's 
coach. Peter ſurprized and uneaſy at the pro- 
digious concourſe of people aſſembled about the 
infant monarch, took him in his arms; and car- 
ried him in that manner for ſome time. 
Certain miniſters of more cunning than un- 
derſtanding, have pretended in their writings, 
that marſhal Viliero! wanted to make the young 
King of France take the upper hand on this 
occaſion, and that the czar made uſe of this 
ſtratagem to overturn the ceremonial under the 
appearance of good nature and tenderneſs :- but 
this notion is equally falſe and abſurd. The 
natural good breeding of the French court, and 
the reſpect due to the perſon of Peter the Great, 
would not permit a thought of turning the ho- 
nours intended him into an affront. The cere- 
monial conſiſted in doing every thing for a great 
monarch and a great man, that he himſelf could 
EZ” have. 
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have deſired, if he had given any attention to 
matters of this kind. , The journies of the em- 
perors Charles IV. Sigiſmund, and Charles V. 


to France, were by no means comparable, in 


point of ſplendor, to this of Peter the Great. 
They viſited this kingdom only from motives of 
political intereſt, and at a time when the arts 
and ſciences, as yet in their infancy, could not 
render the æra of their journey ſo memorable: 
but when Peter the Great, on his going to dine 
with the duke d'Antin in the palace of Petit- 
bourg, about three leagues out of Paris, ſaw 
his own picture, which had been drawn for the 


oecaſion, brought on a ſudden, and placed in a. 


room where he was, he then found that no- 
people in the world knew fo well how to receive. 
ſuch a gueſt as the French. 

He was ſtill more ſurprized, when, on going 
to ſee them ſtrike the medals in the long gallery 
of the Louvre, where all the king's artiſts are 
fo handſomely lodged; a medal which they 
were then ſtriking happening to fall to the 
ground, the czar Rooped haſtily down to take 
it up, when he beheld his own head engraved 
thereon, and on the reverſe a. fame ſtanding 
with one foot upon a globe, and underneath 
theſe words from Virgil, „ Vires acquirit eun- 
do;“ an alluſion equally delicate and noble, 
and elegantly adapted to his travels and his fame. 
Several of theſe medals in gold were preſented 
to him, and to all thoſe. who attended him. 
Wherever he went to view the works of any 
artiſts, they laid the maſter-pieces of their per- 
ſormances at his feet, which they beſought him 
to accept. In a word, when he viſited the 
manufactures of the Gobelins, the workſhop of 
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the king's ſtatuaries, painters, goldſmiths, jew- 
ellers, or mathematical inſtrument-makets, what⸗ 
ever ſeemed to ſtrike his attention at any of thoſe 
Places, were always offered him in the king's 
.name. | ; 
Peter, who was a mechanic, an artiſt, and 
a geometrician, went to viſit the academy of 
ſciences, - who received him with an exhibition 
.of every thing they had moſt valuable and cu- 
rious; but they had nothing ſo curious as him- 
ſelf. He corrected with his own hand ſeveral 
geographical errors in the charts of his own do- 
minions, and eſpecially in thoſe of the Caſpian 
ſea. . Ladly, he condeſcended to become one 
of the members of that academy, and after- 
wards continued a correſpondence in experi- 
ments and diſcoveries with thoſe among whom 
he had inrolled himſelf as a ſimple brother. If 
we would find examples of ſuch travellers as 
Peter, we muſt go back to the times of a Py- 
thagoras and an Anacharſis, and even they did 
not quit the command of a mighty empire, to 
go in ſearch of inſtruction. 5 

And here we cannot forbear recalling to the 
mind of the reader the tranſport with which 
Peter the Great was ſeized on viewing the mo- 
nument of cardinal Richlieu. Regardleſs of the 
beauties of the ſculpture, which is a maſter- 
piece of its kind, he only admired the image of 
a miniſter who had rendered himſelf ſo famous 
throughout Europe by diſturbing its peace, and 
reſtored to France that glory which ſhe had loſt 
after the death of Henry IV. It is well known, 
that, embracing the ſtatue with rapture, he burſt 
forth into this exclamation : Great man 
I would have beſtowed one half of my em- 
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* pire on thee, to have taught me to govern - 


de the other.” And now, before he quitted 
France, he was deſirous to ſee the famous Ma- 
dam de Maintenon, whom he knew to be in 
fact the widow of Lewis XIV. and who was 
now drawing very near her end; and his curio- 
fi:y was the more excited by the kind of con- 


formity he found between his own marriage 


and that of Lewis; though with this difference 
between the king of France and him, that he 
had publickly married an heroine, whereas 
Lewis XIV. had only privately enjoyed an 
amiable wife. + 8 

The czarina did not accompany her huſband. 
in this journey: be was apprehenſive that the 
exceſs of ceremony would be troubleſome to her, 
as-well as the curioſity of a court little capable 
of diſtinguiſhing the true merit of a woman, 
who- Had braved death by the fide of her huf- - 
band both by ſea and land, from the banks of 
the Pruth to the coaſt of Finland, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the return of the czar to his dominions;- 
Oft his politicks and occupations, 


HE behaviour of. the Sorbonne to Peter 

when he went to viſit the mauſoleum of 

cardinal Richelieu, deferves to be treated of by 
itſelf. 

Some doQors of this univerſity were deſirous 
to have the honour of bringing about an union 
between the Greek and Latin churches. Thoſe 
who are acquainted with antiquity need not be 
told, that the Chriſtian religion was firſt intro- 
duced into the Weſt by the Aſiatic Greeks; 
that it was born in the Eaſt, and that the firſt 
fathers, the firſt councils, the firſt liturgies, and 
the full rites,. were all from the Eaſt; that there 
is not a fingle title: or office- in-the hierarchy, 
but was in Greek, and thereby plainly ſhews- 
the ſame from whence they were all derived to- 
us. Upon the diviſion of the Roman empire, 
it was next to impoſſible, but that ſooner or 
later there muſt be two religions as well as two 
empires, and that the ſame ſchiſm ſhould ariſe 
between the eaſtern and weſtern Chriſtians, as 
between the followers of Oſman and the Per- 
ſians. 

It is*this ſchiſm which certain doctors of the 
Sorbonne thought to cruſh all at once by means 
of a memotial which they preſented to Peter the 
Great, and effect what Pope Leo IX. and his 
ſucceſſors had in vain laboured far many ages 
to. bring about, by legates, councils, and even 

money. 
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money. Theſe doctors ſhould have known, 
that Peter the Great, who was the head of the 
Ruſſian church, was not likely to acknowledge 
the pope's authority. They expatiated in their 
memorial on the liberties of the Gallican church, 

which the czar gave himſelf no concern about. 
They aſſerted that the popes ought to be ſub- 
jet to the councils, and that a papal decree is 
not an article of faith: but their repreſer- 


tations were in vain, all they got by their pains, 


was to make the pope their enemy by ſuch free 
declarations, at the ſame time that they pleaſed 
neither the czar nor the Ruſſian church. 


There were in this plan of union certain po- 


litical views, which the good fathers did not 
underſtand, and ſome points of controverſy 
which they pretended to underſtand, and which 
each party explained as they thought proper. 
It was concerning the Holy Ghoſt, which, ac- 
cording to the Latin church, proceeds m the 
Father and the Son, and which at preſent, ac- 
co:ding to the Greeks, proceeds from the Fa- 
ther through the Son, after having for a con- 
ſiderable time proceeded from the Father only: 

on this occaſion they quoted a paſſage in St. 
Epiphanius, where it is ſaid, © that the Holy 


«©. Ghoſt is neither brother to the Son, nor 


« orandſon to the Father.” 

But Peter, when he left Paris, had other bu- 
fineſs to mind, than that of clearing up paſſages 
in St. Epiphanius. Nevertheleſs, he received 
the memorial of the Sorbonne with his accuſ- 
tomed affability. That learned body wrote ta 
ſome of the Ruſſian biſhops, who returned a po- 
te anſwer, though the major part of them were 


offended at the propoſed union, It was in or- 
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of other ſovereigns; and this was all the advan- 
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der to remove any apprehenfions of ſuch an uni- 
on, that Peter, ſome time afterwards, namely, 
in 1718, when he had driven the jeſuits out of 
his dominions, inſtituted the ceremony of a 
burleſque conclave. - 

He had at his court an old fool, named Jotof, 
who had learned him to write, and who thought 
he had, by that trivial ſervice, merited the high- 
eſt honours and moſt important poſt : Peter, 


who ſometimes ſoftened the toils of government, 


by indulging his people in amuſements, which 
befitted a nation as yet not entirely reformed 
by his labours, promiſed his writing-maiter, to 
beſtow on him one of the higheſt dignities in 


the world; accordingly, he appointed him knes 


papa, or ſupreme pontiff, with an appointment 
of 2000 crowns, and aſſigned him a houle to 
live in, in the Tartarian quarter at Peterſburg, 
He was inſtalled by a number of buffoons, with 
great ceremony, and four feliows who ſtammer- 


ed were appointed to harangue him on the ac- 
Ceſſion. 
marched in proceſſion at their head, and the 


He created a number of cardinals, and 


whole ſacred college was made drunk with bran- 


dy; after the death of this Jotof, an officer, 
named Buturlin, was made pope: this ceremo- 
ny has been thrice renewed at Moſcow and Pe- 


terſhurg, the ridiculouſneſs of which, though it 
appeared of no moment, yet has, by its ridicu- 
louſneſs, confirmed the people in their averſion 


to a church, which pretended to the ſupreme 
power, and whoſe church had anathematiſed ſo 


many crowned heads. In this manner did the 


czar revenge the cauſe of twenty emperors. of 


Germany, ten kings of France, and a number 


tage 
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be tage the Sorbonne gained from its impolitic at- 

7 tempt to unite the Latin and Greek churches. 

f The czar's journey to France proved of more 
a utility to his kingdom, by bringing about a 

? connection with a trading and induſtrious 
"mM people, than could have ariſen from the pro- 
iy jected union between two rival churches ; one 
mM of which will always maintain its ancient in- 
5 dependance, and the other its new ſuperiority. 
„ Peter carried ſeveral artificers with him out 


h of France, .in the ſame manner as he had done 
d out of England; for every nation which he vi- 
0 ſited, thought it an honour to aſſiſt him in his 
1 deſign of introducing the arts and ſciences into 
8 his new formed ſtate, and to be inſtrumental in 


t this ſpectes of new creation. 

q In this expedition, he drew up a ſketch of a 
. treaty of commerce with France, and which he 
1 put into the hands of his miniſtess at Holland, 
1 as ſoon as he returned thither, but was not ſigned 
| by the French ambaſſador Chateauneuf till the 
5 15th Aug. 1717, at the Hague, This treaty not 
S only related- to trade, but likewiſe to bringing 
— about peace in the north. The king of France 
, and the elector of Brandenburg accepted of the 
office of mediators, which Peter offered them: 
—_ This was ſufficient to give the king of England to 
t underſtand, that the czar was not well pleaſed 
4 with him, and crowned the hopes of baron Go- 
1 ertz, who, from that time, left nothing undone 
: to bring about an union between Charles and 
Peter, to ſtir up new enemies againſt George 
-F the Firſt, and to aſſiſt cardinal Alberoni in his 
f ſchemes in every part of Europe. Goertz now 
y paid and received viſits publicly from the czar's 
- miniſters at the Hague, to whom he declared, 


- | that 
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that he was inveſted with full power from thy 
-court of Sweden to conclude a peace. 

The czar ſuffered Goertz to diſpoſe all his 
batteries, without aſſiſting therein himſelf, and 
was prepared either to make peace with the 
king of Sweden, or to carry on the war, and 
continued {tij] in alliance with the kings of 
Denmark, Poland, and Ruſſia, and in appear- 
ance with the elector of Hanover. 

It was evident, that he had no fixed deſign, 
but that of profiting of conjunctures and cir- 
cumſtances, and that his main object was to 
compleat the general eſtabliſnments he had ſet 
on foot. He well knew, that the negotiations 
and intereſts of princes, their leagues, their 
friendſhips, their jealouſies, and their enmities, 
were ſubject to change with each revolving year, 
and that frequently. not the ſmalleſt traces re- 
main of the greateſt efforts in politics. A 
ſimple manufatory well eſtabliſhed, is often of 

more real advantage to a ſtate than twenty 
treaties. 

Peter having joined the czarina, who was 
waiting for him in Holland, continued his tra- 
vels with her. They croſſed Weſtphalia, and 
arrived at Berlin in a private manner. The new 
king of Pruſſia was as much an enemy to cere- 
monious vanities, and the pomp of a'court, as 
Peter himſelf; and it was an inſtructive leſſon 
to the ætiguette of Vienna and Spain, the punc- 
tilio of Italy, and the politeſſe of the French 
court, to ſee a king, who only made uſe of 
a wooden elbow- chair, who went always in 
the dreſs of a common ſoldier, and who had 
Saniſhed from his table, not only all the luxu- 


Tiesy 
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ries, but even the more moderate indulgences 
of life. LS 

The czar and czarina obſerved the ſame plain 
manner of living; and had Charles been with 
them, the world might have beheld four crown- 
ed heads, with leſs pomp and ſtate about them, 
than a German biſhop, ora cardinal of Rome. 
Never were luxury and effeminacy oppoſed by 
ſuch noble examples. | 

It cannot be denied, that if one of our fellow 
ſubjects had, from mere curioſity, made the fifth 
part of the journiegthat Peter I. did for the good 
of his kingdom, ¶ould have been conſidered 
as an extraordinaFperſon, and one who chal- 


| lenged our conſideration. .From Berlin he went 


to Dantzick, ſtill accompanied by his wife, and 
from thence to Mittau, where he protected his 
niece, the ducheſs of Courland, lately become 
a widow. He viſited all the places he had con- 
quered, made ſeveral new and uſeful regula- 
lations in Peterſburg ; he then goes to Moſcow, 
where he rebuilds the houſes of ſeveral perſons 
that had fallen to ruin; from thence he tran- 
ſports himſelf to Czaritſin, on the river Wolga, 
to ſtop the incurſions of the Cuban Tartars, 


- conſtructs lines of communication from the Wol- 


ga to the Don, and erects forts at certain diſtan- 
ces, between the two rivers. At the ſame time 


he cauſed the military code, which he had late- 


ly compcſed, to be printed, and erected a court 
of juſtice, to examine into the conduct of his 
miniſters, and to retrieve the diforders in his 
finances ; he pardons ſeveral who were found 
guilty, and puniſhes others. Among the latter, 
was the great prince Menzikoff himſelf, who 
food in need of the royal clemency. But a 
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ſentence more ſevere, which he thought himſelf 
obliged to utter againſt his own ſon, filled with 
bitterneſs thoſe days, which were, in other re- 
TneRs, covered with ſo much glory, 


F 
Proceedings againſt prince Al Ex is PET RO WITZ. 


ETER the Great, at the age of ſeventeen, 
had married, in the ar 1689, Eudocia 
* heodora, or Theodoro na Lapoukin. Bred 
up in the prejudices of her e buntry, and inca- 
pable of ſurmounting them like her huſband, the 
greateſt oppoſition he met with in erecting his 


empire, and forming his people, came from her: 


ſhe was, as is too common to her ſex, a ſlave to 
ſuperſtition; every new and uſeful alteration ſhe 
looked upon as a ſpecies of ſacrilege ; and every 
foreigner, whom the czar employed to execute 
his great deſigns, appeared to her no better than 
as corruptors "and innovators. 

Her open and public complaints gave encou- 
ragement to the factious, and thoſe who were 
the advocates for ancient cuſtoms and manners. 
Her conduct, in other reſpects, by no means 
made amends for ſuch heavy imperfeCtions. 
"The czar was at length obliged to repudiate her 
in 1696, and ſhut her up in a convent at Suſdal, 


— 


where they obliged her to take the veil under 


the name of Helena. 
The ſon, whom he had by her in 1690, was 


born unhappily with the diſpoſition of his mo- 


ther, and that diſpoſition received additional 
ſtrength from his very firſt education. My me- 
b 8 mots 


> 


looked with horror upon the enterpriſes of Peter; 
that the frequent illneſſes of the czar promiſed 


every method to reclaim him; he even placed 


. ceſs of Brunſwick, This marriage was attend- 
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moirs ſay, that he was entruſted to the care of 
ſuperſtitious men, who ruined his underſtanding 
for ever. *T wasin vain that they hoped to cor- 
rect theſe firſt impreſſions, by giving him foreign 
preceptors; their very quality of being foreigne 
ers diſguſted him. He was not born deſtitute of 
genius; he ſpoke and writ German well; he 
had a tolerable notion of deſigning, and under- 
ſtood ſomething of mathematics: but theſe very 
memoirs airm, that the reading of eccleſiaſtical 
books was the ruin of him. The young Alexis 
imagined he ſaw in theſe books a condemnation 
of every thing which his father had done. There 
were ſome prieſts at the head of the malcon- 
tents, and by the prieſts he ſuffered himſelf to be 
governed, 

They perſuaded him that the whole nation 


einn 


but a ſhort life; and that his ſon could not hope 
to pleaſe the nation, but by teſtifying his aver - 
fion for all changes of cuſtom. Theſe | murmurs, 
2nd theſe counſels, did not break out into an 
open faction or conſpiracy ; but every thing 
{ſeemed to tend that way, andthe tempers of the 
people were inflamed. 
Peter's marriage with Catherine in 1707, and 
the children which he had by her, began to ſour 
' the diſpoſition of the young Prince. Peter tried 


him at the head of the regency for a year; he 
ſent him to travel; he married him in 1711, at 
the end of the campaign of Pruth, to the prin- 


ed with great misfortunes. Alexis, now twenty- 
Ko years old, gave himſelf up to the debau- 
E 2 chery 
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chery of youth, and that booriſhneſs of ancient 
manners he ſo much delighted in. Theſe irre 
gularities almoſt brutalized him. His wife, de- 
ſpiſed, ill-treated, wanting even neceſſaries, and 


deprived of all comfort, languiſhed away in diſ- 


appointment, and died at lait of grief, the firſt 


* 


of November 1715. 5 


She left the prince Alexis one ſon; and, ac- 
cording to the natural order, this ſon was one 
day to become heir to the empire. Peter per- 
ceived with ſorrow, that when he ſhould be no 
more, all his labours were likely to be deſtroy- 
ed by thoſe of his own blood. After the death 
of the princeſs, he wrote a letter to his ſon, 
equally tender and reſolute: it finiſned with 
theſe words: I will ſtill wait a little time, 


to ſee if you will correct yourſelf; if not, 


©< know that I will cut you off from the ſuc- 
© ceffion, as we lop off an uſeleſs member. 
% Don't imagine, that I mean only to intimi- 
© date you; don't rely upon the title of being 
c my only ſon ; for, if I ſpare not my own life 
& for my country, and the good of my people, 
& how ſhall I fpare you? Iwill rather chuſe to 


leave my kingdom to a foreigner who deſerves | 
it, than to my own ſon, who makes himſelf 


«© unworthy of it.” | 5 
This is the letter of a father, but it is ſtill 


more the letter of a legiſlator; it ſhews us be- 


ſides, that the order of ſucceſſion was not inva- 


riably eſtabliſned in Ruſſia, as in other king- 
doms, by thoſe fundamental laws which take 
away from fathers the right of difinheriting their 


children; and the czar believed he had an un- 


doubted prerogative to diſpoſe of an emp re, 


; which he had founded. 


At 
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At this very time the empreſs Catherine was 
brought-to bed of a prince, who died after- 
wards in 1719. Whether this news ſunk the 
courage of Alexis, or whether it was impru- 
dence or bad counſel, he wrote to his father, 
that he renounced the crown, and all hopes of 
reigning, take God to witneſs, ſays he, 
and I ſwear-by my ſoul, that I will never pre- 
<« tend to the ſucceflion. I put my childen into 
your hands, and I deſire only a proviſion for 
life, s | 

The czar wrote him a ſecond letter, as fol- 
lows * ; Lou ſpeak of the ſucceſſion, = if - 

| | ood” 


* As theſe letters and anſwers afford the moſt ſtriking evi- 
dence of the czar's prudence, and the prince's infincerity, and 
will convey to the reader a clear idea of the grounds and motives 
of this extraordinary tranſaction, we have inſerted the following 
tranſlation of them. The firſt letter from the czar to his ſon, 
is dated the 29th of October 1715, and diſplays a noble ſpirit 
of religion, with the moſt erdent deſire of leaving a ſucceſſor 
who ſhould perpetuate his name and glory to future ages, 

© Son, (ſays the czar to him) you cannot be ignorant of what 
is known to all the world, that our people groaned under the 
oppreſſion of the Swedes, before the beginning of this preſent 
war, By the uſurped poſſeſſion of many of our maritime ports, 
ſo neceſſary to our ftate, they cut us off from all commerce with 
the reſt of mankind ; and we ſaw, with deep regret, that they 
had even caſt a miſt over the eyes of perſons of the greateſt diſ- 
cernment, who tamely brooked their ſlavery, and made no 
complaints to us, You know how much it coſt us at the be- 
ginning of this war, to make ourſelves thoroughly experienced, 
and to ſtand our ground in ſpite of all the advantages which our 
Irreconcileable enemies gained over us. The Almighty alone 
has conducted us by his hand, and conducts us ſtill, We ſub- 
mitted to that probationary ſtate with reſignation to the will of 
God, not doubting but it was he who made vs paſs through it: 
he has accepted eur ſubmiſſion ; and the ſame enemy, before 
whom we were wont to tremble, now trembles before us, Theſe 
are effects which, under God's aſſiſtance, we owe to our la- 
bour, and thoſe of our faithful and affectionate ſons, and Ruſ- 
fian ſubjects. But while I ſurvey the ſucceſſes with which —_ 

"FJ - has 
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* ſtood in need of your conſent in the diſpoſal: 

« thereof, I reproached you with the averſion. 
| «© you. 


| o 
bleſſed our arms, if I turn my eyes on the poſterity that is to 
ſucceed me, my ſoul is pierced with anguiſh; and I have no en- 
Jayment of my preſent happineſs, when carry my views into 
futurity, All my felicity vaniſhes away like a dream, fince 
you, my ſon, rejeQ all means of rendering yourſelf capable of 
governing well after me, Your incapacity is voluntary; for 
vou cannot excuſe yourſelf from want of genius: it is inelina- 
tion alone you want, Far leſs can you plead the want of bodily 
firength, as if God had not furniſhed you ſufficiently in that re- 
ſpect: for though your conſtitution be none of the firongeR, it, 
cannot be reckoned weak, Yet you will not ſo much as kear 
of warlike exerciſes; tho* it is by thoſe means we are riſen 
from that obſcurity in which we were buried, and have made 
ourſelves known to the nations about us, whoſe eſteem we now 
enjoy. Iam far from defiring you to cheriſh in yourſelf a dd- 
poſition to make war fer its own ſake, and without juſt rea- 
ſons : all I demand of you is, that you would apply yourſelf to 
learn the military art; becauſe, without underſtanding the rules 
of war, it is impoffible to be qualified for government. I might 
ſet before your eq es many examples of what I propoſe to you; 
but hall only mention the Greeks, with whom we are united, 
by the ame profeion of faith, Whence came the declenfion 
af their empire, but from the neglect of arms? Sloth and inac-. 
rion have ſubjected them to tyrants, and that ſlavery under which. 
they have groaned, You are much miſtaken, if you-imagine it 
is enough for a prince that he have good generals to act under 
his orders: no, my ſon; it is upon the chief himſelf that the 
eyes of the world are fixed ; they ſtudy his inclinations, and ea - 
fily ſlide into the imitation of his manners, My brother, dur- 
ing his reign, loved magn;ficence in creſs, and ſplendid equipa - 
gee, and horfes richly capariſoned ; the taſte. of this. country 
was net much formed that way; but the pleaſures of the prince. 
ſoon became thoſe of the ſubjects, who are readily led to imi- 
tate him both in the objects of his love and diſguſt, If people 
are ſo eaſily, diſengaged from things that are enly for pleaſure, 
Vill they not be 14] mere prone. to forget, and in proceſs of time. 
wholly te lay afide the uſe of arms, the exerciſe of which grows 
the more iikſome the leſs they are habituated to them? You 
bave no inclizalion to learn the profeſſion of war; you do not 
apply yourſelf to it; and conſequently will never know it. How 
chen will you be able to command others, and. to judge of the: 
xewards which thoſe ſubjects de ſerve whodo their duty, or of the 

| puniſhment: 
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& you have ſhewn to all kind of buſineſs, and ſig- 


* nified to you, that I was highly diſſatisfied with 


“your 


puniſhment due to ſuch as fall ſhort of obedience? Vou muſt 
iudge only by o her people's eyes; and will be conſidered as a 
young bird, which, reachipg out its beak, is as ready to re- 
ceive poiſon, as proper nouriſhment, You fay, the infirm ſtate 
of your health makes you unht to bear the fatigues of war: but 
that is a frivolous excuſe, I deſire you not to undergo the fa+ 
tigues of that profeſſion, though it is there that all great cap- 
tains are begua ;. but I with you had an inclination to the mi- 
Ltary art; and reaſon may give it you, if you have it not from 
nature. 1iad you once this inclination, it would occupy your 
thoughts at all ümes, cven in your hours ef ſickneſs; Aſc 
thoſe v ho remember. my brother's reign: his ſtate of health was 
much more infirm tian your's; he could not manage a horſe of 
never ſo little metile, nor hardly mount h'm ; yet he loved 
horſes, and perhaps there never will be in the country finer 
ſtables than his. Hence vcu fee, that ſucceſs does not always 
depend vpon perſonal labour, but upon the inelination. If 
you think» that there are princes, whole affairs fail not to ſue- 
cced, tho” they go not to the war in perſon, you are in the 
right; but if they go not to the field of battle, they have 
however an irciinaticn to go, and ate acquainted with the mi- 
l;teary art, For infance, the late king of France did not al- 
ways take the field himſelf ; but we know to what degree he 
was a Jover of war, and how n.any glorious exploits he per- 
formed therein; which made his campa'gns be called the 
theatre and ſchool of the world. The bent of that prince's 


mind was not turned to military aflairs only, be had alſo a 


taſte for the polite aris, for mannfaQures, and other inflitu- 
tione, which have mage his kingdem more flouriſhing than 
any ether, After al! theſe remonſtrances which I have laid be- 
fore you, I return to my firſt ſubject, which immediately con- 
cerns yourſelf, I am a man, and conſequently muſt die: to 


whom ſhall 1 leave the care of finiſhing what by God's grace I 


have begun, and of preſerving what I have in part recovered ? 
To a fon who, like that ſlothful ſervant in the goſpel, buries 
his talent in the earth, and neglects to improve what God has 
committed to his truſt? Hew often have I reprcached you for 
your ſullenneſs and indocility ? ] have been obliged to chaftiſe 


you on that account. For thoſe ſeveral years pa?, I have 


hardly ſpoke to you, becaute I almoſt de ſpalr of bringirg you 
back to the right way; diſcovrazed and diſheariend by the 
troitleſſneſs of all my endeavours, You leiter cn in ſupine 


E. 4 indolence'; 
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«© your conduct in general; but to theſe particu- 
lars you have given me no anſwer, Paternal 
© exhor- 


indolence; abandoning yourſelf to ſhameful pleaſures, without 
extending your foreſight to the dangerous conſequences which 
iuch a conduct muſt produce both to yourſelf and the whole 
ſtate: you confine yourſelf to the government of your own 
houſe, and in that Ration you acquit yourſelf very ill; St. 
Paul has told us, ® he that knows not how to govern his own 
** houſe, how ſhall he be able to rule the church of God?“ In 
like manner I ſay to you, fince you know not how to manage 
your domeſtick affairs, how can you be able to govern a king- 
dom? 1 am determined, at laſt, to fignify to you my final pur- 
poſe ; being willing, howeyer, to defer the execution of it for 
a ſhort time, to ſee if you will reform; if not, know that I 
am reſolved to deprive you of the ſucceffion, as I would lop off 
an vſelrf; branch, Do not imagine, that becauſe I have no 
other child but you +, 1 mean by this only to intimidate you : 
I will moſt certainly execute my reſolution ; and God requires it 
of me. For, fince I ſpare not my own life for the ſake of my 
country and the wel fate of my people, why ſhould I allow an 
effeminate prince to aſcend the throne after me, who would ſa- 
crifice the intereſt of the ſulje& to his pleaſures ? and ſhould 
he be obliged to expoſe his life in their behalf, would leave 
them to yer th, 1ather than redreſs their grievances, I will 
cal} in a' mere ftranger to the crown, if he be but worthy of 
that honour, ſooner than my cn ſon, if he is unworthy, 


; PETER. 
To this letter the czarowitz replied: Moſt gracious ſovereign 
and father, I have read the letter which your majeſty ſent me of 
the 27th of October 1715, after the interment of my wife; and 
all the anſwer I can make to it is, that if your majeſty is de- 
- termined to deprive me of the ſucceſſion to the crown of Ruſſia, 
on account of my inability, your will be done, I even requeſt 
it of you very earneſtly ; becauſe J judge not myſelf fit for go- 
vernment, My memory is greatly impaired ; and withcut me- 
mory there is no managing affairs, The powers both of 
body and mind are much weakened by the diſeaſes to which I 
ave been incident, and J am thereby incapacitated for the rule 
cf ſo great a people, Such a charge requires a man far moe 
' vigotous than I am, For theſe reaſons I am not ambitious to 


ſecond 


+ This letter was written about eight days before the bizth 
of Peter Pettowitz, the czar's ſecond fon. 


r . © . 6 vp. Wn 
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« exhortations make no impreſſion on you, 
ce wherefore I reſolve to write you this once for 
ce the laſt time. If you deſpiſe the advices I 
give you while I am alive, what regard will 
« you pay to them after my death? but though 
« you had the inclination. at preſent to be true 


« to your promiſes, yet a corrupt prieſthood 


« will be able to turn you at pleaſure, and force 
« you to fallify them. They have no depen- 
« dence but upon you. You have no ſenſe of 
c gratitude towards him who gave you your 
ce being. Have you ever aſſiſted him in toils and 
ce Jabours fince you arrived at the age of matu- 
« rity? Do you not cenſure and condemn, nay, 
ec even affect to hold in deteſtation, whatever I 
« do for the good of my people? In a word, I 
« have reaſon to conclude, that if you ſurvive 
« me, you will overturn every thing that I have 
« done. Take your choice, either endeavour 
« to make yourſelf worthy of the throne, or em- 


« brace a monaſtic tate. I expect your anſwer, 


either in writing, or by word of mouth, 


ſucceed you (whom God preſerve through a length of years) in 
the crown of Ruſſia, even though I had no brother, as 1 have 
one at preſent, whom God long preſerve, As little will I for 
the future ſet up any claim to the ſueceſſion; to the truth of 
which. I ſolemnly ſwear, taking God to be my witneſs ; and in 
teſtimony thereof I write and fign theſe preſents, I put my 
children into your hands; and for myſelf I aſk no more of you 
than a bare maintenance during my, life, leaving. the whole to 
y our pleaſure, 

N 'Your humble ſervant and ſon, 


_ ALtzx1s,” 


Peter ſoon penetrated through the diſguiſe his ſon bad aſſom- 
ed, and therefore wrote him the above letter, dated January 19, 
1716, and, which he called his © Laſt Admonition.“ 
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& otherwiſe I ſhall treat you as a common ma. 
le factor.“ ö 

This letter was very ſevere, and it was eaſy- 
for the prince to have replied, that he would al- 
ter his conduct ; inſtead of which, he only re- 
turned a ſhort anſwer to his father, deſiring per-" 
miſſion to turn monk *. 

This reſolution appeared altogether unnatu- 
ral; and it may furniſh matter of ſurpriſe, that 
the czar ſhould think of travelling, and leaving 

a ſon at home ſo obſtinate and ill- affected; but, 
at the ſame time, his doing ſo, is next to a proof, | 
that he thought he had no reaſon to ee 
a conſpiracy from that fon. 

The czar, before he ſet out for Germany: 
and France, went to pay his fon a viſit. The: 
prince, who was at that time ill, or at leaſt feign- 
ed himſelf fo, received his father in his bed, 
where he proteſted; with the moſt ſolemn oaths; 
that he was ready to retire into a cloiſter. The- 
czar gave him fix months to conſider of it, and- 
then ſet out on his travels with the czarina. 

No ſooner was he arrived at Copenhagen, 
than he heard (what he might reaſonably expect) 
that the czarowitz converſed only with factious 
and evil-minded perſons, who ſtrove to feed his 
diſcontent. Upon this the czar wrote to him, 
that he had only to chuſe between a throne and 
a convent ;. and that, if he had any thoughts of 


* This letter was couched in the following terms: Moft 
grzc ous ſovereign and father, yefterday morning I received your 
letter, of the 19th of this month: my indiſpoſition hinders 
me ſrom writing to you-at large, but I am willing to emb: ace 
lhe. monaſtic fiaie, and I beg your gracious conſent thereto, ' 

| Vour ſervant, and 
unworthy ſon, 
Al reis. 


ſuc» 
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ſucceeding him, he muſt. immediately ſet out 
and join him at Copenhagen. 

But the confidents of the prince remonſtrat- 
ing to him how dangerous it would be to truſt. 
himſelf in a place where he cculd have no 
friends to adviſe him, and where he would be 
expoſed to the anger of an incenſed father, and 
the machinations of a revengeful ſtep- mother; 
he, under pretence of going to join his- father 
at Copenhagen, took the road to Vienna, and 
threw himſelf under the protection of the em- 


peror Charles VI. his brother-in-law, intending 


to remain at his court till the death of the czar. 
This adventure of the czarowitz was nearly 
the ſame as that of Lewis XI. of France, who, 
when he was dauphin, quitied the court-of his 
father Charles VII. and took refuge with the 
duke of Burgundy ; but the dauphin Was much 
more culpable than Alexis, inaſmuch as be mar- 
ried in direct oppoſition to his:father's will, raiſe 
ed an army againſt him, and threw himſelf into 
the arms of a prince, who was Charles's declar- 
ed enemy, and refuſed to hearken to the repeat- 
ed inſtances of his father, to return back-to: his 
court, a ot{Ity x 
The czarowitz, on the contrary, had married 
only. in compliance with his father's orders, had 
nevet rebelled againſt him, nor raiſed an army, 
nor taken refuge in the dominions of an enemy, 
and returned to throw himſelf at his feet, upon 
the very firſt letter he received from him: for, 
as ſoon as Peter knew that his ſon bad been at 
Vienna, and had afterwards, retired to Tyrol, 
and from thence to Naples, which, at that time, 
belonged to the emperor, he diſpatched Roman 
zoff, a captain of his guards, and che privy coun- 
E 6 ſcllor 
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ſellor Tolftoy, with a letter written with his 
own hand, and dated at Spa, the 21ſt July, N. 
S. 1717. They found the prince at Naples, 
in the caſtle of St. Elme, and delivered him his 
father's letter, which was as follows: | 
* now write to you for the laſt time, to ac- 
quaint you, that you muſt inſtantly comply 
with my orders, which will be communicat- 
ed to you by Tolſtoy and Romanzoff. If you 
obey, I give you my ſacred word and pro- 
miſe, that I will not puniſh you; and that if 
you will return home, I will love you more 
than ever ; but, if you do not, I, as your fa- 
ther, and in virtue of the authority which 
God has given me over you, denounce againſt 
you my eternal curſe ; and, as your ſovereign, 
declare to you, that I will find means to pu- 
niſh your diſobedience, in which I truſt God 
himſelf will affiſt me, and eſpouſe the juſt 
cauſe of an injured parent and king. 
For the reſt remember that I have never 
laid any reftraint upon you. Was J obliged 
to leave you at liberty to chuſe your way of 
life? Had I not the power in my own hands 
to oblige you to conform to my will? I had 
% only to command, and make myſelf obeyed.” 
The viceroy of Naples found it no difficult 
matter to perſuade the czarowitz to return to 
his father. This is an inconteſtable proof that 
the emperor had no intentions to enter into any 
_ engagements with the prince, that might give 
umbrage to his father. Alexis therefore re- 
turned with the envoys, bringing with him his 
miſtreſs, Aphroſyne, who had been the compa- 
nion of his elopement. 


cc 
cc 


cc 
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We may conſider the czarowitz as an ill ad- 
viſed young man, who had gone to Vienna, and 
to Naples, inſtead of going to Copenhagen, 
agreeable to the orders of his father and ſove- 
reign. Had he been guilty of no other crime 
than this, which is common enough with 
young and giddy perſons, it was certainly 
very 2xcuſable. The prince determined to re- 
turn to his father, on the faith of his having 
taken God to witneſs, that he not only would 
pardon him, but that he would love him better 


than ever. But it appears by the inſtructions 


given to the two envoys who went to fetch him 
back, and even by the czar's own letter, that 
his father required him to declare the perſons 
who had been his counſellors, and alſo to ful- 
fil the oath he had made of renouncing the ſuc- 
ceſſion. 

It ſeemed difficult to reconcile this excluſion 
of the czarowitz from the ſucceſſion, with the 
other part of the oath, by which the czar had 
bound himſelf in his letter, namely, that of 
loving his ſon better than ever. Perhaps, di- 
vided between paternal love, and the juſtice he 
owed to himſelf and people, as a ſovereign, he 
might limit the renewal of his affection to his 
fon in a convent, inftead of to that ſon on a 
throne ; perhaps, likewiſe, he was in hopes to 
reduce him to reaſon, and to render him worthy 
of the ſucceſſion at laſt, by making him ſenſible 


of the loſs of a crown which he had forfeited 


by his own indiſcretion. In a circumſtance ſo 
uncommon, ſo intricate, and ſo afflicting, it 
may eaſily be ſuppoſed that the minds of both 
father and ſon were under equal perturbation, 
and hardly conſiſtent with themſelves, 
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The prince arrived at Moſcow on the 1th 


February N. 8. 1717, and the ſame day went-' 
to throw himſelt at his father's feet, who was 
returned to the city from his travels. They had 
a long conference together, and a report was im- 
mediately ſpread thro? the city, that the prince: 
and his father were reconciled, and that all paſt 
tranſactions were buried in oblivion. But the 
next day, orders were iflued for the regiments 
of guards to be under arms at break of day, 
and for all the czai's miniſters, boyards, and 
counſellors, to repair to the great hall of the 
caltle ; as alſo for the prelates, together with two 
monks of St. Baſile, profeſſors of divinity, to aſ- 
ſemble in the cathedral, at the tolling of the 
great bell. The unhappy prince was then con- 
ducted to the great caſtle like a priſoner, and be- 
ing come in his father's preſence, threw bimſelf 
in tears at his feet, and preſented a writing, con- 
taining a confeſſion of his faults, declaring him- 
ſelf unworthy of the ſucceſſion, and impioring 
only that his life might be ſpared *. 


The priace's' renunc.ation was couched. in the following 


terms: 


Ac. 


« 
10 
«c 


© I, the undernamed, declare upon the Holy Goſpel, that, 


on account of the crimes I have committed againft his czar- 
iſh majeſty, my father and ſovereign, as ſet forth in his ma- 
niſeſto; J am, through my own fault, excluded from the 
throne of Ruſſia, Therefore, I confeſs and acknowledge 
that excluſion to be juſt, as having merited it by my own fault 
and unworthineſs; and J hereby oblige myſelf, and ſwear 
in the preſence of Almighty God, in unity of nature, and 
trinity of perſons; as my ſupreme judge, to ſubmit in all 
things to my father's will, never to ſet up a claim or pre- 
tenſion to the ſucceſſion, or accept of it under any pretext 
whatever, acknowledging my brother Peter Petrowitz as 
lawful ſucceſſor to the crown, Ia teſtimony whereof, I kiſs 
the 128 eroſs, and N theſe preſents with my own hand, 
25 Aizxs,” 
The 
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The czar, railing up his fon, withdrew with 
him into a private room, where he put many 
queſtions to him, declaring to him at the fame 
time, that if he concealed any one circumſtance 
relating to his elopement, his life ſhould anſwer 
for it. The prince was then brought back to 
the great hall, where the council was aſſembled, 
and the czar's declaration, which had been pre- 
viouſly piepared, was there publickly read in 
his preſence f. 
In 


+ As this extraordinary piece cannot fail of being intereſting 
to moſt part of our readers, we have. ventured to ſubjoin the 
whole of it in a note, our author having. only given, ſome few 
extracts. 


The CZAR's DECLARATION, 


© Peter IJ. by the grace of God, czar and emperor of Ruſſa; 
© &c, to all our faithful ſubjects, ecclefiaſtical, mi ihtary, and 

civil, ef all the ſtates of the Ruſſian nation, It is nora» jove, 
© and well known to the greateſt part of our faithfu} ſubjects, 
and chiefly to thoſe who live in the places of ovr-refidence, er 
© who are in our ſervice, With how much care and application 
< we have cauſed our eldeſt ſon Alexis to be brought vp and edu- 
© cated ; having given him for that purpoſe, ſr-m his infancy, 
* tutors to teach him the Ruſſian tongue, and foreign language“, 
and to inflrut him in all arts and ſciences, in order not only 
to bring him up in our chriſtian orthodox faith of the Greek 

* profeſſion, but alſo in the knowledge of political and military. 
* affairs, and likewiſe in the conſtitution of ſoreign countries,, 
* their cuſtoms and languages ; thro* the reading of hiftory, 
* and other books, in all manner of ſciences, becoming a prince 
© of his high rank, he might acquire the qualificati-ns worthy 
«of a ſucceſſor to our throne of Great Ruffia, Nevertheleſe, 
* we have ſeen with grief, that all attention and care, for the 
education and inſttuction of our ſon, proved ineffectual and 
*. uſeleſs, ſeeing he always ſwerved from his filial obedience, 
G thewing no application for what was beccming a worthy ſuc - 


4 dnn and ſF-ghting the precepts of the maſters we had ap- 


© pointed for him; but, on the contrary, frequentiog diſorderly 

*. perſons, from whew he could learn nothing good, or that 
* would be advantageous and uſeful ta him, We have _ ne- 
slected 
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In this piece the czar reproaches his ſon with 
all thoſe faults we have before related, namely, 


his 


© pleted often to endeavour to reclaim, and "_ him back to 
© his duty, ſometimes by careſſes and gentle means, ſometimes 
© by reprimands, ſometimes by paternal corrections. We have 
© more than once taken him with us into our army and the 
© field, that he might be inſtructed in the art of war, as one of 
5 the chief ſciences for the defence of his country; guarding 
© him, at the ſame time, from all hazard of the ſucceſſion, tho' 

© we expoſed ourſelf to manifeſt perils and dangers, We have 
© at other times left him at Moſcow, putting into his hands a 
© ſort of regency in the empire, in order to form him in the art 
c of government, and that he might learn how to reign after us. 
£ We have likewiſe ſent him into foreign countries, in hopes 
© and expectation, that ſeeing, in his travels, governments ſo 
c well regulated, this would excite in him ſome emulation, and 
© an inclination to apply himſelf to do well. But all our care 
© has been fruitleſs, and like the ſeed of the doctrine fallen 
© upon a rock; for he has not only refuſed to follow that which 
© js good, but even is come to hate it. without ſhewing any in- 
© clination, or diſpoſition, either for military or political af- 
« fairs, hourly and continually converſing with baſe and diſor- 
«© derly perſons, whuſe morals are rude and abominable. As we 
« were refolved to endeavour, by all imaginable means to re- 
© claim him from that diſorderly courſe, and inſpire him with 
© an inclination to converſe with perſons of virtue and honour, 
© we exhorted him to chuſe a conſort among the chief foreign 
© houſes, as uſual in other countries, and hath been practiſed by 
© our anceftors the czars of Ruſſia, who have contracted alli- 
« ances by marriages with other ſovereign-houſes, and we have 
© left him at liberty to make a choice, He declared his incli- 
c nation for the princeſs, grand daughter of the duke of Wol- 
* feabuttle then reigning, fiſter-in-law to his imperial majeſty 
the emperor of the Romans now reigning, and couſin to the 
© king of Great-Britain;z and having deſired us to procure him 
© that alliance, and permit him to marry that princeſs, we 
© readily conſented-thereunto, without any regard to the great 
© expence which was neceſſarily occaſioned by that marriage, 
© But, after its conſummation, we found ourſelves diſappointed _ 
© of the hopes we had, that the change in the condition of our 

© ſon would produce gcod fruits, and change in his bad inclina- 
© tions; for, notwithſtanding his ſpouſe was, as far as we 
© have been able to obſerve, a wiſe ſprightly princeſs, and of a 
$ virtuous conduft, and that he himſelf had choſen her, he 


never · 
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his little application to ſtudy, his connections 
with the favourers of the ancient cuſtoms and 
8 | | manners 


© nevertheleſs lived with her in the greateſt diſunion, while 
© he redoubled his affection for lewd people, bringing thereby a 
«* diſgrace upon our houſe in the eyes of foreign powers to 
whom that princeſs was related, which drew upon us many 
complaints and reproaches. Our frequent advices and exhor- 
© tatiens to him, to reform his conduct, proved ineffectual, and 


© heat laſt violated the conjugal faith, and gave his affection to 


© proſtitute of the moſt ſervile and low condition, living pu- 
« blickly in that crime with her, to the great contempt of his 
* lawful ſpouſe, who ſoon after died; and it was believed that 
* her grief, occafioned by the diſorderly life of her huſband, 
© haſtened the end of her days. When we ſaw his reſojution to 
* perſevere in his vicious courſes, we declared to him, at the fu- 
* neral of his conſort, that if he did not for the future con- 
form to our will, and apply himſelf to things becoming a 
prince, preſumptive: heir to ſo great an empire, we would 
* deprive him of the ſuece ſſion, without any regard to his being 
© our only ſon (our ſecond ſon was not then born) and that 
© he ought not to rely upon his being ſuch, becauſe we would 
rather chuſe for cur ſucceſſor a ſtranger worthy thereof, than 
an unworthy ſon; that we could not leave our empire to ſuch 
© a ſucceſſor, who would ruin and deftroy what we have, by 
God's afliftance, eſtabliſhed, and tarniſh the glory and honour 

of the Ruffian nation, for the acquiring of which we had ſa- 
eri ficed our eaſe and our health, and willingly expoſed our life 
on ſeveral occaſions 3 beſides, that the fear of God's judgment 
* would not permit us to leave the government of ſuch vaſt ter- 
© ritories in the hands of one whoſe inſufficiency and unworthi- 
© neſs we were not ignorant of, In ſhort, we exhorted him in 
the moſt preſſing terms we could make uſe of, to behave him» 
* ſelf with diſcretion, and gave him time to repent and return 
© to his duty, His anſwer to theſe remonſtrances was, that he 
* acknowledged himſelf guilty in all theſe points; but al- 
© ledged the weakneſs of his paris and genius, which did not 
permit him to apply himſelf to the ſciences, and other func- 
© tions recommended to him: he owned himſelf incapable of 
our ſucceſſion, and deſired us to diſcharge him from the ſame, 
© Nevertheleſs, we continued to exhort him with a paternal 
affection, and joining menaces to our exhortations, we forgot 
nothing to bring him back the right way. The operations of 
* the war having obliged us to repair to Denmark, we left bim 

at Peterſburg, to give him time to return to his duty, and 

* amend 
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manners of the country, and his ill behaviour to 
his Wife.“ He has even violated the conjugal 
A | faith, 


© amend his ways; and afterwards, upon the repeated advices 
© we received of the continuance of his diſorderly life, we ſent 
him orders to corae to us at Copenhagen, to make the cam 
* pa gu, that he might thereby the better form himſelf, But, 
* forgetting the fear and commanements of God, who enjoins 
* obedience even to pri-ate patents, and much more to thoſe 
© wh are at the ſame time ſovereigns, our paternal cares had no 
ct her return than unhearJ-of ingratitude ; fur inſtead of com- 
© ing to us as we ordered, he withdrew, with large ſums of mo+ 
* ney, and his infamous c -ncubine, with whom he continued to 
* live in a criminal courſe, and put himſelf under the protection 
© of the emperor, raifing againſt us, his ſather and his lord, num- 
« berlels calumnics and falſe reports, as if we did p erſecute him; 
and intended, without cauſe, to ceprive him of the ſucceſſion 5 
* alledg.ng moreover, that even his lite was not ſae if he con- 
tinued with us, and deſired the emperor not only to give him 
refuge in his dominions, but alſo to protect him aga nſt us by 
© force of arms. Every one may judge, what ſhame and d:ſho» 
* nour this conduct of our ſon hath drawn uon vs and our em- 
« pire, in the face of the whole world; the like inflaace is hard- 
© ly to be found in hiſtory, The emperor, tho' informed of his 
* exceſſes, and how he had lived with his conſort, fiſter-in-law 
to his imperial majeſty, thought fit, however, upon theſe preſs» 
* ſing inſtances, to appoint him a place where he might reſide ;. 
*-and he deſired farther, that he might be ſo private there, that 
© we might not come to the knowledge of it, Mean while his 
long flay having made us fear, out of a tender and fatherly af 
«* ſet.con for him, that ſome misfortune bad befaln him, we ſent 
« perſons ſeveral ways to get intelligence cf him, and after a 
© great deal of trouble, we were at laſt informed by the captain 
© of our guard, Alexander Romanzoff, that he was privately 
© kept in an imperiai fortreſs at Tyrol; whereupon we wrote a 
letter, with our own hand, to the emperor, to deſire that he 
: might be ſent back to us ; but, notwithſtanding the emperor 
b N nainted him with our demands, and exhorted him to return 
to us, and ſubmit to cur will, as being his father and lord, 
Jet he alledged, with a great many calumnies againſt us, that 


< hewught not to be delivered into our hands, as if we had been 
his enemy, and a tyrant, from whom he had noth'ng to cxgect 


© but death, In ſhort, he perſuaded his imperial majeit y, end 
© of ſending him back. at that time to us, to rem ve hin to me 
© remote. place in his dominions, namely, Naples in Italy, and 

© keep 
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& faith (faith the czar in his manifeſto) by giv- 
& ing his affection to a proſtitute of the moſt 
& ſervile 


© keep him there ſecretly in the caſte, under a borrowed name. 
© Nevertheleſs, we having netice of the place where he was, did 
# theteupon diſpatch to the emyeror our privy-cour ſeilor Peter 
5 Tolſtoy, and the captain of our guard aforeſaid, with a moſt 
» prefſing letter, repreſenting how unjuſt it would be to detain 
* our ſon, contrary to all laws divine and human, according to 
* which private parents, and with much more teafon thoſe who 
© are beſides inyeſted with a ſovereign authority, as we are, have 
an unlimited power over their children, independently of any 
other judge; and we ſet forth on one ſi e, the juſt ard affec- 
* tionate manner with which we had always uſed cur ſon, and 
on the other, his diſobEdience; repreſenting in the coneluſion, 
© the ill conſequences and anĩmoſities hich tne refuſal of deli- 
© yerirg up cur ſon to us might occalion, becauſe we could not 
* leave this affair in that conditien. We, at the ſame time, 
© oxdered thoſe we ſent with that letter, to make verbal remon- 
* ftrances even in more preſling terms, and to declare that we 
© ſhould be cbliged to revenge, by all poſſible methods, ſuch de- 
© taining our ſon, We wrote likewiſe a letter to kim with our 
© own hand, to repreſent to h'm the horror and impiety of his- 
conduct, and the enormity of the crime he had committed. 
* againſt us his father, and how God threatened in his laws to 
* puniſh diſobedient children with eternal death; we threatened- 
ws him, as a father, with our curſes, and, as his lord, to declare. 
© him a traitor to his country, unleſs he returned, and obeyed- 
© our commands; and gave him aſſurance, that if he did as we 
®* cefired, and returned, we would pardon his crime. Our en- 
© ioys, after many ſollicitations, and the above repreſentation 
made by us in writing, at laſt obtained leave of the empeicr 
to go and ſpeak to our ſon, in order to diſpoſe him to return. 
home. The imperial miniſter. gave them at the ſame time 
to underfland, that our ſon had informed the emperor that we 
perſecuted him, and that his life was not faſe with us,, 
© whereby he moved the emperor's compaſſion, and induced 
* him to take him into his protectior; but that the em- 
« peror, taking now into his con ſideration our true and ſo- 
„lid repreſentations, promiſed to uſe his utmeſt endeavcurs 
„to diſpoſe bim to return to us; and weuld moreover de- 
©clare to him, that he could not in juſtice ard equity re- 
©fue to deliver him to his father, cr have any d fference 
© with us on that account. Our envoys, upon their arrival at. 
© Naples, having defied to deliver to him cur letter, written 
n with 
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92 Hiſtory of the 


5 ſervile and low condition, during the lifetime 
„ of his lawful ſpouſe.” It is certain that Pe- 
|; ter 


* with our kad, ſent, us word, that he did refuſe to admit 
them; but that the emperor's viceroy had found means, by in- 
" viting him to his houſe, to preſent them to him afterwards, , 
much againſt his will. He did then, indeed, receive our let- 
ter, containing our paternal exhortation, and threatening our 
, curſe, but without ſhewing the leaft inclination to return; 
l * alledging fill a great many falſities and calumnies againſt us, 
as if, by reaſon of ſeveral dangers he had to ap rehend from 
us, he could not, nor would not return; and bcafting, that 
the emperor had not only ptomiſed to defend and protect him 
„ againſt us, but even to ſet him upon the throne of Ruſſia 
* againſt our will, by force of arms. Our envoys perceiy - 
„ing this evil diſpoſition, tricd all imaginable ways to prevail 
*with him to return, they intreated him, they expatiated by 
turns upon the graciouſneſs of our aſſurances towards him, 
* and upon our threats in caſe of diſobedience, and that we 
would even bring him away by force of arms; they declar- 
*ed to him, that the emperor would not enter into a war with 
© us on his account, and many other ſuch like repreſentaticns, 
* did they make to him. But he paid no regard to all, 
5 „this, nor ſhewed any inclination to return to us, until the im- 
„ perial viceroy, convinced at laſt of his obſtinacy, told him, 
in the emperor's name, that he ought to return; ſor that, 
This imperial majeſty could not by any, law keep, him frem 
© us, nor, during the preſent war with Turkey, and alſo in, 
„Italy with Spain, embroil himſelf with us upon his account, 
When he ſaw how the caſe ſtood, fearing he ſhould be delive-. 
© red up te us whether he would or not, he at length reſolved, 
to return home; and declared his mind*o our envoys, and 
© to the imperial viceroy; he likewiſe wrote the ſame thing 
© to us, acknowledging himſelf to be a criminal, and blame- 
C worthy. Now although our ſon, by fo long a FRF EN of cri- 


_ © minal diſobedience againſt us, his father and lord, for many, 


*'years, and particularly for the diſhonour he hath caſt upon us 
in the face of the world, by withdrawing himſelf, and raiſing 
© calumnies againſt us, as if we were an unnatural father, and 
© for oppoſing his ſovereign, hath deſerved to be puniſhed with 
death; yet our paternal affection inclines us to have mercy 
upon him, and we therefore pardon his crimes, and exempt 
him from all puniſhment for the ſame, But conſidering his. 
*unworthineſs, we cannot in conſcience leave him after us 
© the ſucceſſion to the throne of Ruſſia; foreſeeing, that, by his, 

+ vicious 
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ter himſelf had repudiated his own wife in fa- 

vour of a captive, but that captive was a perſon of 

exemplary merit, and the czar had juſt cauſe for 

' diſcontent againſt his wife, who was at the ſame 

time his ſubject. The czarowitz, on the con- 
8 trary, 


© vicious courſes, he would entirely deſtroy the glory of our na- 
tion and the ſafety of our dominions, which, through God's 
© affiſtance, we have acquired and eftabliſhed by inceſſant appli- 
cation; for it is notorious and known to ever) one, how 
© much it hath coſt us, and with what efforts we have not only 
© recovered the provinces which the enemy had uſurped from 
* our empire, but alſo conquered ſeveral confiderable towns and 
© countries, and with what care we have cauſed our people to 
be inſtructed in all ſorts of civil and military ſciences, to the 
« glory and advantage of the nation and empire, Now, as we 
© ſhould pity our ſtates and faithful ſubjefts, if, by ſuch a ſuc- 
« ceſfor, we ſhould throw them back into a much worſe condi- 
© tion than ever they were yet; ſo, by the paternal authority, 
© in virtue of which, by the laws of our empire, any of our 
© ſubjeQs may diſinherit a ſon, and give his ſucceſſion to ſuch 
© other of his ſons as he pleaſes; and, in quality of ſovereign 
© prince, in confideration of the ſafety of cur dominions, we do 

© deprive our ſaid fon Alexis, for his crimes and enworthineſs, 
© of the ſucceſſion after us to the throne of Ruſſia, even though 
© there ſhould not remain one ſingle perſon of our family after 
*us, And we do conftitute and declare ſucceſſor to the ſaid 
© throne after us, our ſecond ſon Peter, though yet very young, 

c having no ſucceſſor that is older, We lay upon our ſaid ſon 
Alexis our paternal! curſe, if ever at any time he pretends to, 
or reclaims, the ſaid ſueceſſion; and we deſire our faithful 
© ſubjes, whether eceleſiaſtics, or ſeculars, of all ranks and 
conditions, and the whole Ruſſian nation, in conformity to 
© this conſtitution and our will, to acknowledge and confider 
© our ſaid ſon Peter, aphointed by our conſtitution, to confirm 
© the whole by oath, before the holy altar, upon the holy goſpel, 
Ekiſſing the croſs; and all thoſe: who ſhall ever, at any time, 
© oppoſe this our will, and who, from this day forward, ſhall 
dare to confider our fon Alexis, as ſucceſſor, or to aſſiſt him 
* for that purpoſe, declare them traitors to us and their contry, 
And we have ordered that theſe preſents ſha'l be every where 

« publiſhed and promulgated, to the end that no per ſon may 

' © pretend ignorance. . Given at Moſcow, the third of Febru- 
- * bruary 1718. Signed with our hand, and ſealed with our ſeal; 
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904 Hiſtory of the 
ttary, had abandoned his princeſs for a young 


woman, hardly known to any one, and who 
had no other merit but that of perſonal charms. 


So lar there appears ſome errors of a young 


man, which -a. parent ought to reprimand in 


ſecret, nd which he might have pardoned. 


The czar, in his manifeſto, next reproaches 


his fon with his flight to Vienna, and his hav- 


ing put himſelf under the emperor's protection 
and adds, that “ he had calumniated his fa- 
de ther,” by telling the emperor that he was 
perſecuted by him; and that he had compelled 
him to renounce the ſucceſſion; and laſtly, that 
he had made interceſſion with the emperor to 
aſſiſt him with an armed force, 

Here it immediately occurs, that the emperor 
could not, with any propriety, have entered in- 
to a war with the czar on ſuch an occaſion ; 
nor could he have interpoſed otherwiſe between 


an incenceſed father and a diſobedient ſon, than 


by his good offices, to promote a reconciliation, 
Accordingly we find, that Charles VI. contented 
himſelf with giving a temporary aſylum to the 
fugitive prince, and readily ſent him back on 


the firſt requiſition of the czar, in conſequence 


of being informed of the place his ſon had cho- 
ſen for his retieat. 

Peter adds, in this terrible piece, that Alexis 
had perſuaded the emperor, „that he went in 
« danger of his life,” if he returned back to 
Ruſſia. Surely it was in ſome meafure juſtifying 
theſe complaints of the prince, to condemn him to 
death at his return, and eſpecially after ſo ſolemn 


a promile to pardon him; but we ſhall ſee in the 
' courſe of this hiſtory the cauſe which afterwards 


moved the czar to denounce this ever- memo- 
rable 


r 
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rable ſentence. For the preſent let us turn our 
eyes upon an abſolute prince, pleading againſt 
his ſon before an auguſt aſſembly. 

In this manner, ſays he, has our ſon re- 
% turned; and although by his withdrawing 
6 himſelf and raifing calumnies againſt us, he 
«© has deſerved to be puniſhed with death, yet 
& out of our paternal affection we pardon his 
c crimes; but conſidering his unworthinels, 
„and the ſeries of his trregular conduct, we 
£ cannot in conſcience leave him the ſucceſſion 
& to the throne of Ruſha; foreſecing that by 
ce his vcious courſes, he would after our deceaſe 
« entirely deſtroy the glory of our nation and 


ce the ſafety of our dominions, which we have 


« recovered from the enemy. 

« Now, as we ſhould pity our ſtates and our 
« faithful ſubjects, if, by ſuch a ſucceſſor, we 
« ſhould throw them back into a much worſe 
e condition than ever they were yet; fo, by the 
00 paternal authority, and, in quality of ſove- 
ce reign prince, in conſideration of the ſafety 
« of our dominions, we do deprive our ſaid 
4© ſon Alexis, for his crimes and unworthinefs, 
46 of the ſucceſſion after us to gur throne of Ruſ- 


„ ſia, even though there ſhould not remain one 


« ſingle perſon of our family after us. 

& And we do conſtitute and declare ſucceſſor 
c to the ſaid throne after us, our ſecond ſon 
„Peter *, though yet very young, having no 
«© ſucceſſor that is older. 

„We lay upon our ſaid fon Alexis our pa- 
<< ternal curſe, if ever at any time he pietends 
< to, or reclaims, the ſaid ſucceſſion. 


* Th's was the ſon of the . Catherine, who died 
April 15, 1719. N 
&« And 
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Hiſtory of the 
« And we deſire our faithful ſubjects, whe- 


cc ther eccleſiaſtics or ſeculars, of all ranks and 


4 conditions, and the whole Ruſſian nation, in 
&« conformity to this conſtitution and our will, 
& to acknowledge and conſider our ſon Peter, 
c appointed by us to ſucceed, as lawful ſuc- 
& ceflor, and agreeably to this our conſtitution, 


'« to confirm the whole by oath before the holy 


ce altar, upon the holy goſpel], kiſſing the 


„ croſs. 


c And all thoſe who ſhall ever at any time 
& oppoſe this our will, and who from this day 


c“ forward ſhall dare to conſider our ſon Alexis 


cc as ſucceſſor, or aſſiſt him for that purpoſe, de- 


„ clare them traitors to us and our country. 


&« And we have ordered that theſe preſents ſhall 
cc be every where publiſhed and promulgated, 
ce to the end that no perſon may pretend igno- 
c rance.” | 

It would ſeem that this declaration had been 
prepared beforchand for the occaſion, or that it 
had been drawn up with amazing diſpatch ; for 
the czarowitz did not return to Moſcow til! the 
13th of February, and his renunciation in fa- 


vour of the empreſs Catherine's ſon is dated 


the 14th. 
The prince on his part ſigned his renuncia- 


tion, whereby he acknowledges his exclu- 


<« fion to be. juſt, as having merited it by his 


„ own fault and unworthineſs; and I do here- 


« by ſwear (adds he) in preſence of God Al- 
« mighty in the Holy Trinity, to ſubmit in all 


things to my father's will, &c.“ 


Theſe inſtruments being ſigned, the czar 


vent in procefſion to the cathedral, where they 
were read a ſecond time, when the whole body 


of 


r 


Ff 
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of clergy figned their approbation with their. 
ſeals at the bottom, to a copy prepared for that 
purpoſe *. No prince was ever diſinherited in 
ſo authentic a manner. There are many ſtates 
in which an act of this kind would be of no va- 
lidity ; but in Ruſſia, as in ancient Rome, every 
father has a power of depriving his ſon of his 
ſucceſſion, and this power was ſtill ſtronger in 
a ſovereign than in a private ſubject, and eſpe- 
cially in ſuch a ſovereign as Peter. | 

But nevertheleſs it was to be apprehended, 


that thoſe who had encouraged the prince in his 


oppoſition to his father's will, and had advifed 
him to withdraw himſelf from his court, might 
one day endeavour to ſet aſide a renunciation 
which had been procured by force, -and reftore 
to the eldeſt ſon that crown which had been vio- 
lently ſnatched from him to place on the head 
of a younger brother by a ſecond marriage, In 
this caſe it was eaſy to foreſee a civil war, and. 
a total ſubverſion of all the great and uſeful pro- 


* At the ſame time confirming it by an oath, the form of 
which was as follows: I ſwear before Almighty God, and 
© upon his holy goſpel, that whereas our moſt gracious ſove- 
« reigns the czar Peter Alexowitz, has cauſed circular letters 
to be publiſhed through his empite, to notify that he has 
thought fit to exclude his ſon prince Alexis Petrowitz from 
the throne of Ruſſia, and to appoint fer his ſucceſſor to the 


* crown his ſecond ſon the prince royal Peter Petrowitz; I do 


acknowledge this order and regulation made by his majeſty in 
* favour of the ſaid prince Peter Petrowitz, to be juſt and law - 
ful, and entirely conform and ſubmit myſelf to the ſame ; pro- 
* miſing always to acknowledge the ſaid prince royal Peter Pe- 
« trowitz for his -lawful ſucceſſor, and to ſtand by him on all 
* occafions ; even to the Joſs of my life, agaiaſt all ſuch as ſhall. 
* preſume to oppoſe the ſaid ſueceſſion; and that I never will, 
© on any pretence whatſoever, aſſiſt the prince Alexis Petrowitz, 
© nor in any manner whatſoever contribuje to procure him the 
* ſucceſſion,, And this I ſolemnly promiſe by my oath upcn 
the holy goſpel, kiſſing the * thereupo?,”? 3 
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jects which Peter had ſo much laboured to eſta- 


bliſh ; and therefore the preſent matter in que- 
ſtion was to determine between the welfare of 


near eighteen millions of ſouls (which was near- 


ly the number which the empire of Ruſſia con- 


tained at that time) and the intereſts of a ſingle 


perſon incapable of . py Hence it be- 
came neceflary to find out thoſe who were diſ- 


affected, and accordiagly the czar a ſecond time 
threatened his ſon with the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences if he concealed any thing: and the 
prince was obliged to undergo a juridical exa- 


mination by his father, and afterwards by che 
commiſſioners appointed for that purpoſe. 
One principal article of the charge brought 


againſt him, and that which ſerved chiefly to 


his condemnation, was, a letter from one Beyer, 
the emperor's reſident at the court of Ruſſia, 
dated at Peterſburg, after the flight of the prince, 
This letter makes mention of a mutiny in the 
Ruſſian army then aſſembled at Mecklenbourg, 
and that ſeveral of the officers talked of clapping 
up Catherine and her ſon in the priſon where 
the late empreſs. whom Peter had repudiated, 
was then confined, and of placing the czaro- 
witz on the throne as ſoon as he could be found 
out and brought back. Theſe idle projects fell 


to the ground of themſelves, and there was not 


the leaſt appearance that Alexis had ever coun- 


tenanced them. The whole was only a piece 
of news related by a foreigner : the letter itſelf 


was not directed to the prince, and he had only 
a Copy thereof tranſmitted him while at Vi- 

Enna. 26 
But a charge of a more grievous nature 
zppeared againſt him, namely, the heads of 
| A2 letter 
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2 letter written with his own hand, and which he 
had ſent while at the court of Vienna, to the 
ſenators and prelates of Ruſſia, in which were 
the following very ſtrong aſſertions: ** The 
-66 continual ill- treatment which I Lave ſuffer- 
c ed without having deſerved it, have at length 
"<< obliged me to conſult my peace and ſafety by 
ce flight. I have narrowly eſcaped being con- 
< fined in a convent, by thoſe who have already 
c ſerved my mother in the ſame manner. I 
c am now under the protection of a great prince, 
and I beſeech you not to abandon me in this 
<< conjuncture.” 
The expreſſion, in this conjuncture, which 
might be conſtrued into a ſeditious meaning, 
appeared to have been blotted out, and then in- 
ſerted again by his own hand, and afterwards 
blotted out a ſecond time; which ſhewed it to be 
the action of a young man diſturbed in his mind, 
following the dictates of his reſentment, and 
repenting of it at the very inſtant. There were 
only the copies of theſe letters found: they were 
never ſent to the perſons they were deſigned for, 
the court of Vienna having taken care to ſtop 
them; a convincing proof that the emperor 
never intended to break with the czar, or to 
aſſiſt the ſon to take arms againſt his fa- 
ther, | 
Several witneſſes were brought to confront 
the prince, and one of them, named Afanaſſief, 
depoſed, that he had formerly heard him ſpeak 
theſe words, I ſhall mention ſomething to the 
ce biſhops, who will mention it again to the 
& lower clergy, and they to the pariſh-prieſts, 
c and the crown will be placed on my head 
c whether I will or not.” 
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100 . Hiſtory of the 


His own miſtreſs Aphroſyne was likewiſe. 
brought to give evidence againſt him. The 
charge however was not well ſupported in all 
its parts; there did not appear to have been 
any regular plan formed, any chain of intrigues, 
or any thing like a conſpiration or combination, 
nor the leaſt ſhadow of preparation for a change 
in the government. The whole affair was 
that of a ſon, of a depraved and factious diſpoſi- 
tion, who thought himſelf injured by his father, 
who fled from him, and who widhed for his 
death; but this ſon was heir to the greateſt 
monarchy in our hemiſphere, and in his fitua= 
tion and place he could not be guilty of trivial 
taults. 

After the accuſation of his miſtreſs, another 
witneſs was brought againſt him, in relation to 
the former czarina his mother, and the princeſs 
Mary his ſiſter. He was charged with having 
confulted the former in regard to his flight, and 
of having mentioned it tothe princeſs Mary. The 
biſhop of Roſtow, who was the confident of all 
three, having been ſeized, depoſed, that the two 
princeſſes, who were then ſhut up in a convent, 
had expreſſed their wiſhes for a revolution in 
affairs that might reſtore them their liberty, and 
had even encouraged the prince by their advice, 
to withdraw himſelf out of the kingdom. The 
more natural their reſentment was, the more it 
was to be apprehended. We ſhall ſee at the 
end of this chapter, what kind of a perſon this 
biſhop of Roſtow was, and what had been his 
conduct, | | . 

The czarowitz at firſt denied ſeveral facts 
of this nature which were alledged againſt him, 
and by this very behaviour ſubjected himſelf to 

| | the 


enn 
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the puniſhment of death with which his father 


had threatened him, in caſe he did not make an 


open and ſincere confeſſion. 

At laſt, however, he acknowledged ſeveral 
diſreſpectful expreſſions againſt his father, which 
were laid to his charge, but excuſed himſelf 
by ſaying, he had been hurried away by paſſion 
and drink. 

The czar himſelf drew up ſeveral new inter- 
rogations. The fourth ran as follows: 

„When you found by Beyer's letter that 
„ there was a mutiny among the troops in 
„ Mecklerbourg, you ſeemed pleaſed with it; 
you muſt certainly have had ſome reaſon for 


it? and I imagine you would have joined the 


<« rebels even during my life-time ?” 
This was interrogating the prince on the ſub- 


jet of his private thoughts, which, though 


they might be revealed to a father, who may, 
by his advice, correct them, yet might they alſo 
with juſtice be concealed from a judge, who 
decides only upon acknowledged facts. The 
private ſentiments of a man's heart have nothing 
to do in a criminal proceſs, and the prince was 
at liberty either to deny them or diſguiſe them, 
in ſuch manner as he ſhould think beſt for his 
own ſafety, as being under no obligation to 
lay open his heart, and yet we find him re— 
turning the following anſwer : If the rebels 
had called upon me during your life-time, I 
do verily believe I ſhould have joined them, 
« ſuppoling I had found them ſufficiently 


„ ſtrong.” 


It is hardiy conceivable that he could have 
made this reply of himſelf, and it would be full 
as extraordinary, at leaſt according to the cu- 


* ſtom 
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ſtom in our part of the world, to condemn a 
perſon for confeſſing that he might have thought 
in a —__ manner in a conjunQure that never. 
lo this ſtrange confeſſion of his private 
thoughts, which had till then been concealed 
in the bottom of his heart, they added proofs 
which would hardly be admitted as ſuch in a. 
court of juſtice in any.other country. 

The prince ſinking under bis misfortunes,. 
and almoſt deprived of his ſenſes, ſtudied with- 
in himſelf, with all the ingenuity of fear, for- 
whatever could moſt effectually ſerve for his de- 
ſtruction; and at length acknowledged, that 
in private confefhon to the arch- prieſt James, 
he had wiſhed his father dead; and that his 
confeſſor made anſwer, God will pardon you 
« this wiſh ; we all wiſh the ſame.“ 

The canons of our church do not admit of 
proofs reſulting from private confeſſion, inaſ- 
much as they are held inviolable ſecrets between. 
God and the penitent : and both the Greek and 
Latin churches are agreed, that this intimate- 
and ſecret correſpondence between a ſinner and: 
the Deity are beyond the cognizance of a tem-. 
poral court of juſtice. But here the welfare of 
a kingdom and a king were concerned. The 
arch-prieſt, being put to the torture, confirmed 
all that the prince had revealed; and this trial. 
furniſbed the unprecedented inſtance of a con- 
feſlor accuſed by his penitent, and that peni- 
tent by his own miſtreſs. To this may be ad- 
ded another fingular circumſtance, namely, that 
the archbiſhop of Rezan having been involved 
in ſeveral accuſations on account of having 
ſpoken too favourably of the young czarowitz. 

in. 
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in one of his fermons, at the time that his fa- 


ther's reſentment firſt broke out againſt him; 
that weak prince declared in his anſwer to one 
of the interrogations, that he had depended on 


the affiſtance of that prelate, at the ſame time 


that he was at the head of the eccleſiaſtical 
court, which the czar had conſulted in relation 


to this criminal proceſs againſt his ſon, as we 


ſhall ſee in the courſe of this chapter. 
There is another remark to be made in this 
extraordinary trial, which we find fo very lame- 


ly related in the abſurd hiſtory of Peter the- 


Great, by the pretended bojar Neſterſuranoy, 
and that is the following, ' 
Among other anſwers which the czarowitz 
Alexis made to the firſt queſtion put to him 
by his father, he acknowledges, that while he 
was at Vienna, finding he could not be admit- 


ted to ſee the emperor,. he applied himſelf to 


count Schonborn the high chamberlain, who 
told him, „the emperor would not abandon: 
c him, and that as ſoon as occaſion ſhould offer 
by the death of his father, that he would aſ- 
„ {iſt him to recover the throne by force of 
&« arms.” Upon which, adds the prince, L 


made him the following anſwer, This is 


cc what I by no means defire : if the emperor 
„will only grant me his proteQion for the pre- 
„ ſent, I aſk no more.” This depoſition js 
plain, natural, and carries with it ſtrong marks 
of the truth; for it would have been the height 
of madneſs to have aſked the emperor for an 


armed force to dethrone his father, and no one 


would have ventured to have made ſuch an ab- 
ſurd propoſal, either to the emperor, prince 
Eugene, or to the council. This depoſition: 
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104 Hiſtory of the 


bears date in the month of F ebruary, and four 
months afterwards,. namely, after the firſt of 


July, and towards the latter end of the proceed- 
Ings againſt the czarowitz, that prince is made 
to Tay, in the laſt anſwers he delivered in writ- 
in 

% Being unwilling to imitate my father in 
% any thing, I endeavoured to ſecure to myſelf 
the ſucceſſion, by any means whatever, ex- 
<-cepting ſuch as were juſt. I attempted to get 
& }t by a foreign aſſiſtance; and had I ſucceed- 
© ed, and that the emperor had fulfilled what 
« be had promiſed me, to replace me on the 
e throne of Ruſſia even by force of arms, I 
„would have left nothing undone to have got 
«© poſſeſſion of it. For inſtance, if the emperor 
© had demanded of me in return for his ſervices, 
© a body of my own troops to fight for him 
— gainſt any power whatever, that might be 
&« in arms againft him, or a large ſum of mo- 
&« ney to defray the charges of a war, I ſhould 
& have readily granted every thing that he aſk- 
& ed, and ſhould have gratified his miniſters 
why Ky generals with magnificent preſents. 1 
& would at my own expence have maintained 
< the auxiliary troops he might have furniſhed 
< to put me in poſſeſſion of the crown; and, in 
«a word, I ſhould have thought nothing too 
© much to have accompliſhed my ends.” 5 

This anſwer ſeems greatly ſtrained, Anif ap- 
pears as if the unhappy deponent was exerting 
his utmoſt efforts to appear more culpable than 
he really was; nay, he ſeems to have ſpoken 
abſolutely contrary to truth in a capital point. 
He ſays the emperor had promiſed to procure 
him the crown by force of arms. This is ab- 
abe ſolutely 
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ſolutely falſe: Schonborn had given him hopes, 
that, after the death of his father, the emperor 
might aſſiſt him to recover his birth- right; but 
the emperor himſelf never made him any pro- 
miſe. And laſtly, the matter in queſtion was 
not if he ſhould take arms againſt his father, 
but if he ſhould ſucceed him after his death? 
By this laſt depoſition he declares what he 
believes he ſhould have done, had he been ob- 
liged to diſpute his birth- right, which he had not 
formally renounced till after his journey to Vi- 
enna and Naples. Here then we have a ſecond 


depoſition, not of any thing he had already 


done, and the actual commiſſion of which would 
have ſubjected him to the rigorous enquiry of 
the law, but of what he imagines he ſhould have 
done had occaſion offered, and which conſe- 
quently is no ſubject of a juridical enquiry. 
Thus does he twice together accuſe' himſelf of 
private thoughts that he might have entertained 
in a future time. The krown world does not 
produce an inſtance of a man tried and con- 


demned for vague and inconſequential notions , 


that came into his head, and which he never 
communicated to any one: nor is there a court 
of juſtice in Europe that will hear a man accuſe 
himſelf of criminal thoughts, nay, we believe 
that they are not puniſhed by God himſelf, un- 
leſs accompanied by a fixed refolution to put 
them in practice. . | | 


To theſe natural reflections it may be an- 


ſwered, that the czarowitz had given his father 
a juſt right to puniſh-him, by having with-held' 
the names of ſeveral of the accomplices of his 
flight. His pardon was promiſed him only on 
condition of making a full and open confeſſion, 
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which he did not till it was too late, Laſts 


ly, after ſo publick an affair, it was not in hu- 
man nature that Alexis ſhould ever forgive a. 
brother in favour of whom he. had been diſin- 
herited; therefore it was thought better to pu- 

niſh one guilty perſon, than to expoſe a whole 
nation to danger, and herein the rigour of juſ- 

tice and-reaſons of ſtate ated in concert. 

We muſt not judge of the manners and laws. 
of one nation by. thoſe of others. The czar: 
was poſſeſſed of the fatal, but inconteſtible right 
of puniſhing his ſon with death, for the ſingle 
crime of having withdrawn himſelf out of the 
kingdom againſt his conſent ; and he thus ex- 
plains himſelf in his declaration addreſſed to 
the prelates and others, who compoſed the high 
courts of juſtice. ** Though, according to all 
laws, civil and divine, and eſpecially thoſe 
of this empire, which grant an abſolute ju- 
<« Triſdiction to fathers over their children (even 


_«<« fathers in private life) we have a full and 


„unlimited power to judge our ſon for his. 
<< crimes according to our pleaſure, without 

« aſking the advice of any perſon whatſoever ;- 
yet, as men are more liable to prejudice and 
<« partiality in their own affairs, than in thoſe - 
„ of others, and as the moſt eminent and ex- 

<<. pert phyſicians rely not on their own judg- 
<< ment concerning themſelves, but call in the 
« advice and aſſiſtance of others; ſo we, under 
< the fear of God, and an awful dread of of- 

„ fending him, in like manner make known 
« our diſeaſe, and apply to you for a cure; 
e being apprehenſive of eternal death, if, ig- 
„ norant perhaps of the nature of our diſtem- 


*.per, we ſhould attempt to cure ourſelves; 


« and. 
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ce and the rather, as in a folemn appeal to Al- 
ce mighty God, I have ſigned, ſworn, and con- 
« firmed a promiſe of pardon to my ſon, in caſe 


ce he ſhould declare to me the truth. 


„ And though he has violated this promiſe, 
«© by concealing. the moſt important circum- 
« ſtances of his rebellious deſign againſt us; 
&« yet, that we may not in any thing ſwerve 


from our obligations, we pray you to confider 5 


„ this affair with ſeriouſneſs and attention, and 
„ report what puniſhment he deſerves without 
* favour or partiality either to him or me; for 
« {ſhould you apprehend that he deſerves but a 
46 flight puniſhment, it will be diſagreeable to 


% me. I ſwear to you by the great God and 


«©. his judgments, that you have nothing to fear 


C on this head. 


Neither let the reflection of your being to 
„ paſs ſentence on the ſon of your prince have 
„ any influence on you, but adminiſter juſtice 


„without reſpect of perſons, and deſtroy not 
« your own ſouls and mine alſo, by doing any 


„ thing to injure our country, or upbraid our 


** conſciences in the great and terrible day of 


judgment.“ 


The czar afterwards addreſſed himſelf to the 
elergy *, by another declaration to the ſame 


purpoſe, 


2 His declaration to the clergy concluded in this manner: 
* The' this affair does not fall within the verge of the ſpiri- 


* tua], but of the civil juriſdiction, and we have this day refer- 
red it to the imperial decifion of the ſecular court, but remem- 
* bering that paſſage in the word of God, which requires us on 
| * ſuch occaſions to conſult the priefls and elders of the church, 
in order to know the will of Heaven, and being defrous of re- 
* ceiving all poſſible inſlruction in a matter of ſuch importance, 
we defire of you the archbiſhops, and the whols eecleſiaſt'cal 
Fo. 
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108 Hiſtory of the 

purpoſe, ſo that every thing was tranſacted in 
tae moſt authentic manner, and Peter's beha- 
viour through. the whole of this affair was ſo 
open and undiſguiſed, as ſhewed'him to be ful- 
ly ſatisfied of the juſtice of his cauſe. 


— 2 
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On the-firſt of July the clergy delivered their 
opinion in writing. In fact, it was their opi- 
nion only, and not a judgment, which the czar 
required of them. The beginning is deſerving 
of the attention of all Europe. 

This affair (ſays the prelates and the reſt of 
e the clergy) does in no wiſe fall within the 
« verge. of the eccleſiaſtical court, nor is the 
t abſolute power inveſted. in the ſovereign 
« of the Ruſſian empire ſubject to the cogni- 
% Zance of his people; but he has an unlimited 
tc power of acting herein as to him ſhall ſeem 
* beſt, without any inferior having a right to 
c intermeddle therein.” 

After their preamble they proceed to cite ſe- 
ſeveral texts of ſcripture, particularly. Leviti:us, 
wherein it is ſaid, curſed be he that curſeth his. fa- 
ther or mother; and the goſpel of St. Matthew, 
which repeats this ſevere denunciation. And 
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« ſtate, as teachers of the word of God, not to pronounce judg- 
* ment in this caſe, but to examine and give us yaur opinion, 
concerning it, according to the ſacred oracles, from whom we 
* may be beſt informed what puniſhment my ſon deſerves, and 
that you will give it us in writing under your hands, that be- 
ing properly inſtructed herein, we may lay no burthen on our 
* conſcience. We therefore repoſe our confidence in you, that, 
© as guardians of the divine laws, as faithful paſtors of the 
* Chriftian flock, and as well affected towards your country, 
you will act ſuitable to your dignity, conjuring you by that 


© dignity, and the holineſs of your function, to proceed without 
* fear or diſſimulation. | 


they 


- *niſhments as if he had actually executed his deſign,” 
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they concluded, after ſeveral other quotations +, 
with theſe-remarkable words. 

e Tf his majeſty is inelinable to puniſh the of- 
fender according to his deeds and the meaſure 
of his crimes, he has before him the examples 
in the Old Teſtament; if, on the other hand, he 
is inclined; to ſhew mercy, he has a pattern in 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who receives the pro- 


digal ſon, when returning with a contrite heart, 


who ſet free the woman taken in adultery, 
whom the law ſentenced to be ſtoned to death, 


| + Beſides the particular paſſages in holy writ cited on this 
occaſion, which were, Levit. xx. I, 9, Deut. xxxi. Matt, 
xx. 1. Mark vii, 9. Rem. i. 28. Epheſ. vi. 1, thoſe from 
the conſtitutions ef the empire were as follows: © If any perſon, 
* by any ill deſign, forms any attempt againſt the health of the 
© czar, or does any thing to his prejudice, and is found inclined 
© to execute his pernicious deſigns; let him be put to death, af- 
© ter he is convicted thereof. Stat, 1, In like manner, if 
© any cne, during the reign of his czarian majeſty, through a 
© defire to reign.in the empire of Ruſſia, and put the czar to 
* death, ſhall begin to raiſe troops with this pernicious view; 
or if any one ſhall form an alliance with the enemies of his 
© czarian-majeſty, or hold a correſpondence with them, or aſſiſt 
© them to arrive at the government, or raiſe any other diſorder ; 
if any one declares it, and the truth be found out upon ſuch 
© declaration, let the traitor ſuffer death upon conviction of the 
© treaſon,” Stat. 2, From the military laws the following ci- 
© tations were made; chap. 3 art. 19. If any ſubject raiſes 
men, and takes up arms againſt his czarian majeſty ; or if any 
© perſon forms a deſign of taking his majeſty priſoner, or kit- 
© ling him; or if he offers any violence to him; he and all his 
c abettors and adherents ſhall be quartered, as guilty of treaſon, 
© and their goods confiſcated. To which article the following 
explanation was added; © They alſo ſhall ſuffer the ſame pu. 
£ niſhment, who, tho' they have not been able to execute their 
crime, ſhall be convicted of inclination and defire to commit 
it; and likewiſe, thoſe who ſhall not have diſcovered it when 
it came to their knowledge,” Chap, 26. art, 27. © He who 
forms a deſign of committing any treaſon, or any other matter 
of the like nature, ſhall be puniſhed with the ſame capital pu- 


and 
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Mo Hiſtory of the 
and who prefers mercy to burnt-offerings. He 
has likewiſe the example of David, who ſpared 
his fon Abſalom, who had rebelled againſt and 
perſecuted him, ſaying to his captains when 
going forth to the fight, ſpare my ſor Abſalom. 
The father was here inclinable to merey, but 
divine Juſtice ſuffered not the offender to go un- 
puniſhed,” ns biast 309 
The heart of the czar is in the hands of 
God ; let him take that fide to which it ſhall 
pleaſe the Almighty to direct him.“ 
This opinion was ſigned by eight archbiſhops 
and biſhops, four arch prieſts, and two profeſ- 
ſors of divinity ; and, as we have: already ob- 
ſerved, the metropolitan-archbiſhop-of Rezan, 


the ſame with whom the prince had held a cor- 


reſpondence, was the firſt who ſigned. | 

As ſoon as the clergy had ſigned this opinion 
they preſented it to the czar. It is eaſy to per- 
ceive that this body was deſirous of inclining 
his mind to clemency; and nothing can be 
more beautiful than the contraſt between the 
mercy of Jeſus Chtiſt, and the rigour of the 


| Jewiſh law, placed before the eyes of a father, 


who was the proſecutor of his own fon. 5 
The ſame day the czarowitz was again ex- 


amined for the laſt time, and ſigned his final 


confeſſion in writing, wherein he acknowledges 
himſelf *<© to have been a bigot in his youthful 
« days, to have frequented the company of 
« prieſts and monks, to have drank with them, 
« and to have imbibed from their converſations” 
ce the firſt impreſſions of diſlike to the duties of 
et his ftation, and even to the perſon of his 
father. We OY e 16 
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If he made this confeſſion of his own accord, 
it ſhews that he muſt have been ignorant of 
the mild advice the body of elergy whom he 
thus accuſes, had lately given his father; and 
it is a ſtill ſtronger proof how great a change 
the czar had wrought in the manners of the 
elergy of his time, who, from a ſtate of the 
moſt deplorable ignorance, were in ſo ſhort a 
time become capable of drawing up a writing, 


which for: its wiſdom and eloquence might. 


have been owned without a blufh by the mo 
iluftrious-fathers of the church. ; 
It is in this laſt confeſſion that the czarowitz- 


made that declaration on which we have al- 


ready commented, viz: that he endeavoured to 
fecure to himſelf the ſueceſſion by any means 
whatever, except ſuch as were juſt. 
One would imagine, by this laſt confeſſion, 
that the prince was apprehenfive he had not ren- 
dered himſelf ſufficiently criminal in the eyes of 
his judges, by his former - ſelf-accufations, and 
that, by giving himſelf. the character of a diſſem- 
bler and a bad man, and ſuppoſing how he 
might have ated had he been the maſter, he 
was carefully ſtudying how to juſtify the fatal 
ſentence which was about to be pronounced 
againſt him, and which was done on the 5th of 
July. This ſentence will be found, at length, at 
the end of this volume; therefore we ſhall only 
obſerve in this place, that it begins like the opi- 
nion of the clergy, by declaring, that “ it be- 
<« longs not to ſubjects to take cognizance of 
« ſuch an affair, which depends ſolely on the 
« abſolute will of the ſovereign, whoſe autho- 
<« rity is derived from God alone ;” and then, 
after having ſet forth the ſeveral articles of the 
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112 Hiſtory of the | 
charge brought againſt the prince, the judges 
expreſs themſelves thus: What ſhall we think 
of a rebellious deſign, almoſt unparelleled in 
cc hiſtory, joined to that of a horrid parricide 
« againſt him, who was his father in a double 
& capacity ? ” | | = 
Probably theſe words have been wrong tranſ- 
lated, from the trial printed by order of the czar ; 
for certainly there have been inſtances in hiſ- 
tory of much greater rebellions; and no part of 
the proceedings againſt the czarowitz diſcover 
any deſign in him of killing bis father. Per- 
haps, by the word parricide, is underſtood the 
depoſition made by the prince, that one day he 
declared at confeſſion, that he had wiſhed for the 
death of his father. But, how can a private de- 
_ claration of a ſecret thought, under the ſeal of 
confeſſion, be a double parricide? _ 
Be this as it may, the czarowitz was unani- 
- mouſly condemned to die, but no mention was 
made in the ſentence of the manner in which 
he was to ſuffer, Of one hundred and forty- 
four judges, there was not one who thought of 
a leer puniſhment than death. Whereas an 
Engliſh tract, which made a great noiſe at that 
time, obſerves, that if ſuch a cauſe had been 
brought before an Engliſh parliament, there 
would not have been one judge out of one hun- 
dred and forty-four, that would have inflited 
even a penalty. | 


There cannot be a ſtronger proof of the dif- 
ference of times and places. The conſul Man- 
lius would have been condemned by the laws of 
England to loſe his own life, for having put his 
ſon to death; whereas he was admired and ex- 
tolled for that action by the rigid Romans: _ 

| | the 
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the ſame laws would not puniſh a prince of 
| Wales for leaving the kingdom, who, as a peer 
of the realm, has a right to go and come when 
he pleaſes “. A criminal deſign, not perpetrat- 
ed, i is not puniſhable by the laws in England | 
or France, but it is in Ruſſia. A continued for- 
mal and repeated diſobedience of commands 
would, amongſt us, be conſidered only an error 
in conduct, which ought to be ſuppreſſed; but, 
in Ruſſia, it was judged a capital crime in the 
heir of a great empire, whoſe ruin might have 
been the conſequence of that diſobedience. Laſt- 
ly, the czarowitz was culpable towards the 
whole nation, by his deſign of throwing it back 
into that ſtate of darkneſs and ignorance from 
which his father had ſo lately delivered it. 

Such was the acknowledged power of the 
czar, that he might put his ſon to death for diſ- 
obedience to him, without conſulting any one; 
nevertheleſs, he ſubmitted the affair to the judg- 
ment of the repreſentatives of the nation, ſo 
that it was in fact; the. nation itſelf who paſſed 
ſentence on the prince, and Peter was ſo well ſa- 
tis fied with the equity of his own conduct, that 
he voluntarily ſubmitted it to the judgment of 
every other nation, by cauſing the whole pro- 
1 to be printed and tranſlated into ſeveral 
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ae law of hiſtory would not permit. us to 
A or t Pads in the relation of this 
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» Me. 12 Voltaire is has in this point ; 10 by our 
laws, no peer of the realm can abſent himſelf frem the ſervice 


of the parliament during its ſeſſion, without the liberty of the 
king or the houſe, 


1 This is another miſtake, for it is death by our laws to 
en or imagine the death of the ſovereign. | 
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vrapic event. All Evrope was divided Inn its fer- 


timents, whether moſt to pity a young prince, 


proſecuted by his ownfather, and condemned to 


Joſe his life, by thoſe who were one day to have 


been his ſubjects; or the father, who thought 
Himſelf under a neceffity to ſacrifice: bis own ſon - 
to the welfare of his nation. > 

It was aſſerted in feveral books, publiſhed on 
this ſubject, that the czar fent to Spain for a 
copy of the proceedings againft Don Carlos, 


who had been condemned to death by his father 
king Charles II. But this is falfe, inaſmuch as 


Don Carlos was never brought to his trial: the 
conduct of Peter I. was totally different from 
that of Philip. Fhe Spaniſh monarch never 
made-knowr to the world the reafons for which 
he had confined his fon, nor in what manner 
that prince died. He wrote letters on this oc- 
cafion to the pope and the empreſs, which were 
abſolutely contradictory to each other. Willi- 
am prince of Orange accuſed Philip publicly of 
having ſacrificed his fon and his wife to his jea- 
louſy, and to have behaved rather like a — 2 
and cruel huſband, and an unnatural and mur- 
derous father, than a ſevere and upright judge. 
Philip ſuffered this accuſation againſt him to 
paſs unanſwered: Peter, on the contrary, did 
nothing but in the eye of the world; he openly. 
declared, that he preferred his -pevpte to his own 


| fon, ſubmitted his cauſe to the judgment of the 


principal perſons of his kingdom, and made the 
whole world-the judge-of their proceedings and- 
his own. FI | 
There was another extraordinary circum- 
ſtance attending this unhappy affair, which was, 


that the empreſs Catherine, who was hated by 
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the czarowitz, and whom he had publicly 
threatened with the worſt of treatment, when - 
ever he ſhould mount the throne, was not in 


any way acceſſary to his misfortunes; and was 


neither accuſed, nor even ſuſpected by any fo- 
reign miniſter reſiding at the court of Ruſſia, 
of having taken the leaft ftep againſt a ſon- in- 
law, from whom ſhe had ſo much to fear, It 
is true, indeed, that no one pretends to ſay fhe- 
interceded with the czar for his pardon: but all 
the accounts of theſe times, and eſpecially. thoſe 
of the count de Baſſevitz, agree, that ſhe was 
greatly affected with his misfortunes. 

I have now before me the memoirs of a pu- 
blic minifter, in which. I find the following 
words: „I was preſent when the czar told the 
« duke of Holſtein, that the ezarina Catherine had 
<< begged of him to prevent the ſentence paſſed 
* upon the czarowitz, being publickly read to 
that prince. Content yourſelf, ſaid ſhe, with 
* obliging him to turn monk; for this public and 
6 formal condemnation of your fon will reflect 


nan odium on your grandſon.” | 


The czar, however, would not hearken to- 
the interceſſion of his ſpouſe ; he thought there 
was a neceſlity to have the ſentence publickly- 
read to the prince himſelf, in- order that he 
might have no pretence left to diſpute this ſo- 
lemn act, in which he himſelf acquieſced, and 
that being dead in law, he could never after: 
claim a right to the crown, | 

Nevertheleſs, if, after the death of Peter, a for- 
midable party had. aroſe in favour of Alexis, 
would his being dead in law have prevented: 
him from aſcending the throne ? | 
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The prince then had his ſentence read to him; 
and the memoirs I have juſt mentioned obſerve, 
that he fell into a fit on hearing theſe words: 
„The laws divine and eccleſiaſtical, civil and 
* military, condemn to death, without mercy, 
<* thoſe whoſe attempts againſt their father and 
their ſovereign have been fully proved.” 
Theſe fits, it is ſaid, turned to an apoplexy, and 
it was with great difficulty he was recovered at 
that time. Afterwards, when he came'a little 
to himſelf, and in the dreadful interval, between 
life and death, he ſent for his father to come to 
him : the czar accordingly went, and both fa- 
ther and ſon burſt into a fleod of tears. The 
unhappy culprit aſked his offended parent's for- 
givenneſs, which he gave him publicly: then be- 
ing in the agonies of death, extreme unction 
was adminiſtered to him in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, and ſoon after he expired in the pre- 
ſence of the whole court, the day after the fatal 
ſentence had been pronounced upon him. His 
body was immediately carried to the cathedral, 
where it lay in ſtate, expoſed to public view for 
four days, after which it was interred in the 
church of the citadel, by the fide of his late 
princeſs; the czar and czarina aſſiſting at the 
funeral. | | 
And here I think myſelf indiſpenſably obliged 
to imitate, in ſome meaſure, the conduct of the 
czar, that is to ſay, to ſubmit to the judgment 
of the public, the ſeveral facts which I have re- 
lated with the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, and 
not only the facts themſelves, but likewiſe the 
various reports which were progagated in rela- 
tion to them, by authors of the firſt credit. Lam- 


berti, the moſt impartial of any writer on this 


ſubject, 


CY 


— 
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ſubject, and at the ſame time the moſt exact, 
and who has confined himſelf to the ſimple nar- 
rative of the original and authentic pieces, re- 
lating to the affairs of Europe, ſeems in this 
matter to have departed from that impartiality 
and diſcernment for which he is ſo remarkable: 
for he thus expreſſes himſelf. | | 

« The czarina, ever anxious for the fortune 
& of her own ſon, did not ſuffer the czar to reſt 
ce till ſhe had obliged him to commence the 
c proceedings againſt the czarowitz, and to 
& proſecute that unhappy prince to death; and 
« what is ſtill more extraordinary, the czar, af- 
ce ter having given him the knout (which is a 
« kind of torture) with his own hand, was him- 
ce ſelf his executioner, by cutting off his head, 
& which was afterwards ſo artfully joined to the 
« body, that the ſeparation could not be per- 
c ceived, when it was expoſed to public view. 
c Some little time afterwards, the czarina's fon 
ec died, to the inexpreſſible regret of her and the 
&« czar. This latter, who had beheaded his 
ce own ſon, coming now to reflect, that he had no 
« ſucceſſor, grew extremely il|-tempered. Much 
« about that time alſo, he was informed, that 
& his ſpouſe, the czarina, was engaged in a ſe- 
te cret and criminal correſpondence with prince 
« Menzikoff. This, joined to the reflection, 
< that ſhe had been the cauſe of his putting to 
« death with his own hand his eldeſt ſon, made 


c him conceive a deſign to ſtrip her of the im- 


c perial honours, and ſhut her up in a convent, 
ce in the ſame manner as he had done his firſt 
ce wife, who is ſtil] living there. It was a cuſ- 
tom with the czar to keep a kind of diary of 
ce his private thoughts in his r 

| e 
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cc he had accordingly entered therein, a memo- 
<6 randum of this his intention. The czarina 
„ having found means to gain over to her inte- 
cc reſt ali 
her, one of them finding his pocket- book, 
„ which he had careleſsly left on the table, 
e brought it to Catherine, who, upon reading 
« this memorandum, immediately ſent tor prince 
<< Menzikoft, and communicated it to him, and, 
jn a day or two afterwards, the czar was ſeiz- 
sed with a violent diſtemper, of which he died. 
<< This diſtemper was attributed to poiſon, on 
* account of its being ſo ſudden and violent, 
that it could not be ſuppoſed to proceed from 
< a natural cauſe, and that the horrible act of pot- 
& ſoning was but too frequently uſed in Ruſſia.“ 
Theſe accuſations, thus handed down by Lam- 
berti, were ſoon ſpread throughout Europe; 
and, as there ſtill exiſt a great number of pieces, 
both-in print and manuſcript, which may give a 
ſanction to the belief of this fact to the lateſt pof- 
terity, I think it is my duty to mention, in this 
place, what is come to my knowledge from un- 
exceptionable authority. 


In the firſt place, then, I take it upon me to 


declare, that the perſon who. furniſhed Lam- 
berti with this ſtrange anecdote, was in fact a 
native of Ruſſia, but of a foreign extraction, 
and who himſelf did not reſide in that country 
at the time this event happened, having left it 
ſeveral-years before, I was formerly acquainted 
with him; he had been in company with Lam- 
-berti, at the little town of Nyon *, whither 


Or Nions, the capital of Montauban, in Dauphine, in 
France, ſituate on the river Aigues, over which is 2 bridge, 
laid to be a Roman work, 

that 


— 


the pages of the ezar's bed-cham- 


— 
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that writer had retired, and where I myſelf have 
often been. This very man declared to me, 
that he had never told this ſtory to Lamberti, 
but in the light of a report, which had been 
handed about at that time. 
This example may ſuffice to ſhew, how eaſy 
it was in former times, before the art of print- 
ing was found out, for one man to deſtroy the 
reputation of another, in the minds of whole 
nations, by reaſon that manuſcript hiſtories were 
in a few hands only, and not expoſed to general 
examination and cenſure, or of the oblervati- 
ons of cotemporaries, as they now are. A ſingle 
line in Tacitus or Salluſt, nay, even in the au- 
thors of the moſt fabulous legends, was enough 
to render a great prince odious to the half of 
mankind, and to perpetuate his name with in- 
famy to ſucceſſive generations. | 
How. was it poſſible, that the czar could have 
beheaded his ſon with his own hand, when ex- 
treme unction was adminiſtered to the latter in 
the preſence of the whole court ? Was he dead 
when the ſacred oil was poured upon his head? 
When or how could this diſſevered head have 
been rejoined to its trunk? It is notorious, that 
the prince was not left alone a ſingle moment 
from the firſt reading of his ſentence to him, to 
the inſtant of his death. 
Beſides, this ſtory of the czar's having had 
recourſe to the ſword, acquits him at leaſt 
of having made uſe of poiſon. I will allow, 
that it is ſomewhat uncommon, that a young 
man in the vigour of his days ſhould die of a 
ſudden fright, occaſioned by hearing the ſen- 
tence of his own death read to him, and eſpeci- 
ally when it was a ſentence that he expected; 


but 
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but after all, phyſicians will tell us that this is 


not a thing impoſlible. BY 
If the czar diſpatched his ſon by poiſon, as 


ſo many authors would perſuade us, he by that | 


means deprived himſelf of every advantage he 


might expect from this fatal proceſs, in con- 
vincing all Europe that he had a. right to pu- 


niſh every delinquent. He rendered all the rea- 
ſons for pronouncing the condemnation of the 


czarowitz ſuſpected ; and, in fact, accuſed 


himſelf. If he was deſirous of the death of his 


ſon, he was in poſſeſſion of full power to have 


cauſed the ſentence to be put in execution: 
would a man of any prudence then, would a 


| ſovereign, on whom the eyes of all his neigh- 


bours were fixed, have taken the baſe and daſ- 
tardly method of poiſoning the perſon over 
whoſe devoted head he himſelf already held the 
ſword of juſtice? Laſtly, would he have ſuf- 
fered his memory to have been tranſmitted to 
poſterity as an aſſaſſin and a poiſoner, when he 


could ſo eaſily have aſſumed the character of an 


upright, though ſevere judge? 

It appears then, from all that has been de- 
livered on this ſubject in the preceding pages, 
that Peter was more the king than the parent ; 
and that he ſacrificed his own ſon to the ſenti- 
ments of the father and law-giver of his coun- 
try, and to the intereſt of his people, who, 


without this wholeſome ſeverity, were on the 
verge of relapſing again into that ſtate from 
which he had taken them. It is evident that 
he did not ſacrifice this ſon to the ambition of 


a ſtep-mother, or to the ſon he had by her, 
fince he had often threatened the czarowitz to 


diſinberit him, before Catherine brought him 


that 
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that other ſon, whoſe infirm infancy gave 
ſigns of a ſpeedy Ceath, which actually hap- 
pened in a very ſhort time afterwards, Had 
Peter taken this important ſtep merely to pleaſe 
his wife, he muſt have been a ſool, a madman, 
or a coward ; neither of which, moſt certainly, 
could be laid to his charge. But ke foreſaw 
what would-be the fate of his eſtabliſhments, 
and of his new- born nation, if he had ſuch a ſuc- 
ceſſor as would not adopt his views. The event 
has verified this foreſight: the Ruſſian empi:e 
is become famous and reſpectable throughout 
Europe, from which it was before entirely ſepa- 
:ited ; whereas, had the czarowitz ſucceeded to 
the throne, every thing would have been de- 
ſtroyed. In fine, when this cataſtrophe comes 
to be ſ.riouſly conſidered, the compaſſionate 
heart ſhudders, and the 1igid applauds. 

This great and terrible event is ſtill freſh in 
the memories of mankind; and it is frequently 
ſpoken of as a matter of fo much ſurprize, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to examine what cu- 
temporary writers have faid of it, One of theſe 
hircling fcribblers, who has taken on him the 
tit'e of hiſtorian, ſpeaks thus of it in a work 
which he has dedicated to count Brühl, prime 
miniſter to his Poliſh majeſty, whoſe name in- 
deed may ſcem to give ſome weight to what 
he advances. '** Ruſſia was convinced that the 
e czarowitz owed his death to poiſon, which 
“% had been given him by his mother-in-law.” 
But this accuſation is oveiturned by the decla- 
ration which the czar made to the duke of Hol- 
ſtein, that the empreſs Catherine had advice 
him to conane his fon in a monaſtery, 

G Wick 
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With regard to the poiſon which the em- 
preſs is ſaid to have given afterwards to her 
huſband, that ſtory is ſufficiently deſtroyed by 
the ſimple relation of the affair of the page and 
pocket- book. What man would think of ma- 
king ſuch a memorandum as this, I muſt re- 
«© member to confine my wife in a convent ? ”? 
Is this a circumſtance of ſe trivial a nature, 
that it muſt be ſet down leſt it ſhould be for- 
"gotten ?. If Catherine had poiſoned her ſon- in- 
law and her huſband, ſhe would have commit- 
ted crimes ; whereas ſo far from being ſuſpected 
of cruelty, ſhe had a remarkable character for 
lenity and ſweetneſs of temper. | 

It may now be proper to ſhew what was the 
firſt cauſe of the behaviour of the czarowitz, 
of his flight, and of his death, and that of his 
accomplices, who fell by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. It was owing then to miſtaken no- 
tions in religion, and to a ſuperſtitious fondneſs 
for prieſts and monks. That this was the real 
ſource from whence all his misfortunes were 
derived, is ſufficiently apparent from his own 
confeſhon, which we have already ſet before 
the reader, and in particular, by that expreſſion 
of the czar in his letter to his unhappy ſon, A 
corrupt prieſthood will be able to turn you 
&« at pleaſure.” 

The following is almoſt word for word the 
manner in which a certain ambaſſador to the 
court of Ruſſia explains theſe words. Several 
eccleſiaſtics, ſays he, fond of the ancient bar- 
barous cuſtoms, and regretting the authority 
they had loſt by the nation having become more 
civilized, wiſhed earneſtly to ſee prince Alexis 
en the throne, from whoſe known diſpoſition 

, they 
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they expected a return of thoſe days of igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition which were ſo dear to 
them. In the number of theſe was Dozitheus, 1 9 
biſhop of Roſtow. This prelate feigned a reve- e 
lation from St. Demetrius, and that the faint inn 
had appeared to him, and had aſſured him as 
from God himſelf, that the czar would not live +| £007! $1 
above three months; that the empreſs Eudociæ, WE OR. 
who was then confined in the convent of Sul- Nenn 
dal (and had taken the veil under the name of 
ſiſter Helena) and the princeſs Mary, the czat's 
ſiſter, ſhould aſcend the throne and reign joint- 
ly with prince Alexis. Eudocia and the prin- 
ceſs Mary were weak enough to credit this im- 
poſture, and were even fo periuaded of the truth 
of tl. 2 prediction, that the former quitted her 
habit and the convent, and throwing aſide the 
name of ſiſter Helena, reaſſumed the imperial 
title and the ancient dreſs of the czarina's, and 
cauſed the name of her 1ival._ Catherine to be 
ſtruck out of the form of prayer. And when 
the lady abbeſs of the convent oppoſed theſe 
proceedings, Eudocia anſwered her haughtily, 
<< that as Peter had puniſhed the Strelitzes who 
% had inſulted his mother, in like manner would 
prince Alexis puniſh thoſe who had offered an 
« incignity to his.” She cauſed the abbe{s 
to be confined to her apartment. An officer 
named Stephen Glebo was introduced into the 
convent ; this man Eudocia made uſe of as the 
inſtrument of her deſigns, having previouſly 
won him over to her intereſt by heaping favours 
on him. Glebo cauſed Dozitheus's prediction 
to be ſpread over the little town of Suſdal and 
the neighbourhood thereof. But the three 
months being near expired, Eudocia reproach- 
25A ed 
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ed the biſhop with the czar's being till alive, 
My father's ſins, anſwered Dozitheus, have 
<< been the cauſe of this; he is ſtill in purgatory, 
« and has acquainted me therewith.” Upon 
this Eudocia cauſed a thouſand maſles for the 
dead to be ſaid, Dozitheus aſſuring her that this 
would not fail of having the deſired effect: but 
in about a month afterwards, he came to her 
and told, that his father's head was already out 
of purgatory; in a month after ards he was 
freed as far as his waiſt, ſo that then he only 
ſtuck in purgatory by his feet; but as ſoon as 
they ſhould be ſet free, which was the moſt dif- 
ficult patt of the buſineſs, the czar would in- 

fallibly die. | 
The princeſs Mary, perſuaded by Dozitheus, 
gave herſeif up to him, on condition that his 
father ſhould be immediately releaſed from pur - 
gatory, and the prediction accomp'ilhed, and 
Glebo continued his uſual correſpondence wit! 
the old czarina. | 
It was chi:fly on the faith of theſe predic- 
tions that the czarowitz quitted the kingdom, 
and retired into a foreign country, towait for the 
death of his father. Howeyer, the whole ſcheme 
was ſoon diſcovered; Dozitheus and Glebo 
were ſeized : the letters of the princeſs Mary 
to D: zitheus, and thoſe of filter Helena to Gle- 
bo, were read in the open ſenate, Tn conſe- 
quence of which the prince's Mary was ſhut up 
in the fortreſs of Schuſſelbourg, and the old 
czatina removed to another convent, where {he 
was kept a cloſe priſoner. Dozitheus and Gle- 
bo, together with the other accomplices of theſe 


—Y 
idle and ſuperltitious intrigues, were put to the 


torture, as were likewiſe the confidents of the 
| czaro- 
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ezarowitz's flizht, His confeſſor, bis precep- 
tor, and the ſteward of bis houſhold, all died 
by the hands of the executioner. 

Such then was the dear and fatal price at 
which Peter the Great purchaſed the happineſs 
of his people, and ſuch were the numberieſs 
obſtacles he had to ſurmount in the midſt af a 


long and dangerous- war without doors, and an 


unnatural rebellion at home, He ſaw one half 
of his family plotting againſt him, the majority 
of the prieſthood obſtinate! ly bent to ſruſtrate 
his deligns, and almoit the whole nation for a 
long time oppoſing its own felicity, of which 
as yet it was not become ſenſible. He had pre- 
judices to overcome, and diſcontents to ſoothe. 


In a word, there wanted a new generation form- 


ed by his care, who would at length entertain 


the proper ideas of happineſs and glory, which 
their fathers were not able to compreſany or. 


0 apfort- 
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Hiſtory of the 


CHAP. XL 


Works and Eftabliſhments in 1718, and the 


following Years. 


1 the whole of the foregoing 
dreadful cataſtrophe, it appeared clearly, 
that Peter had acted only as the father of his 
country, and that he conſidered his people as 
his family. The puniſhments he had been ob- 
liged to inflict on ſuch of them who had endea- 
voured to obſtruct or impede the happineſs of 
the reſt, were neceſſary, though melancholy 
ſacrifices, made to the general good. 

1718.] This year, which was the epoch of 
the diſinheriting and death of his eldeſt fon, 
was alſo that of the greateſt advantage he pro- 
cured to his ſubjects, by eſtabliſhing a general 
police hitherto unknown, by the introduction 
or improvement of manufaCtures and works of 
every kind, by opening new branches of trade, 
which now began to flouriſh, and by the con- 
ſtruction of canals, which joined rivers, ſeas, 
and people, that nature had ſeparated from each 
other. We have here none of thoſe ſtriking 
events which charm common readers; none 
of thoſe court-intrigues which are the food of 
ſcandal and malice, nor of thoſe great revolu- 
tions which amaze the generality of mankind ; 
but we behold the real ſprings of publick hap- 
pineſs, which the philoſophic eye delights to 
contemplate. 

He now appointed a lieutenant-general of po- 
lice over the whole empire, who was to hold 


his 
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his court at Peterſburg, and from thence pre- 
ſerve order from one end of the kingdom to the 


other. Extravagance in dreſs, and the ſtill 


more dangerous extravagance of gaming, were 
prohibited under ſevere penalties; ſchools for 
teaching arithmetic, which had been firſt ſet on 
foot in 1716, were now eſtabliſhed in many 
towns in Ruſſia, The hoſpitals which had been 
begun, were now finiſhed, endowed, and filled 
with proper objects. 

To theſe we may add the ſeveral uſeful eſta- 

bliſhments which had been projected ſome time 
before, and which were completed a few years 
afterwards. The great towns were now clear- 
ed of thoſe innumerable ſwarm of beggars, who 
will not follow any other occupation but that 
of importuning thoſe who are more induſtrious 
than themſelves, and who lead a wretched and 
thameful life at the expence of others: an abuſe 
too much overlooked in other nations. 
The rich were obliged to build regular and 
handſome: houſes in Peterſburg, agreeable to 
their circumſtances, and, by a maſter-ftroke of 
police, the ſeveral materials were brought car- 
riage-free to the city, by the barks and wag- 
gons which returned empty from the neigh- 
bouring provinces. 

Weights and meafures were likewife fixed 
upon an uniform plan, in the ſame manner as 
the laws. This uniformity, ſo much, but in 
vain deſired, in ſtates that have for many ages 
been civilized, was eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia with- 
out the leaſt difficulty or murmuring ; and yet 
we fancy that this ſalutary regulation is imprac- 
ticable amongſt us. 
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Te prices of the neceſſaries of life were alfs 
fixed. The city of Peteiſburg was well lighted 
with lamps. during the night; a convenience 
which was firſt introduced in Paris by Lewis 
XIV. and to which Rome is ſtill a ftranger. 
Pumps were ereed for ſupplying water in caſes 
cf fire, the ſtreets were well-pzved, and rails 
put up for the ſecurity of foot-paſienzers; in a 
word, every thing was provided that could mi- 
niſter to ſafety, decency, and good order, and 
to the quieker diſpatch and convenience of 
the inland trade of the country. Several privi- 
l;oes were. granted to foreigners, and proper 
laws enacted to prevent the abuſe of thoſe pri- 
legen. In conſequence of theſe - uſeful and 
ſ:lutary regulations, Peterſburg and Moſcow 
put on a new face, 

The iron and flee] manufactories received 
additional improvements, eſpecially thoſe which 
the czar had founded at about ten miles diſtance 
from Peterſburg, cf which he himſelf was the 
{.rft ſuperintendant, and wherein no leſs than 
a thouſand workmen were employed immedi- 
ately under his eye. He went in perſon to give 
directions to thoſe who farmed the corn-mills, 
powder-mills, and mills for ſawing timber, .and 
to the managers of. the manufaCtories for cor- 
dage and fail-cloth, to the brick-makers, ſla- 
ters, and the cloth-weavers. Numbers of work- 
men in every branch came from France to ſettle 
under him ; theſe were the frujts he reaped from 
b's travels. 4 

He eſtabliſhed a board of trade, which was 
compoſed of one helf natives, and the other 
half foreigners, in order that juſtice might be 
£qua)ly diltributed to all artiſts and workmen, 

A French. 
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A Frenchman ſettled a manufactory for making 
fine looking-glaſs at Peterſburg, with the af- 
ſiſtance of prince Menzikoff. Another ſet up a 
loom for working curious tapeſtry, after the 
manner of the Gobelins; and this manufactory 
ſtill meets with great encouragement. A third 
ſucceeded in the making of gold and ſilver thread, 
and the czar ordered that no more than four 
thouſand marks of gold or ſilver ſhould be ex- 
pended in theſe works in the ſpace of a year; 
by this means to prevent the too great conſump- 
tion of bullion in the kingdom. 

He gave 30,000 rubles, that is, about 150,000 
French livres *, together with all the materials 
and inſtruments neceſſary for making the ſeve- 
ral kinds of woollen ſtuffs. By this uſeful 
bounty he was enabled to clothe all his troops 
with the cloth made in his own country; where- 
as, before that time, it was purchafed from Ber- 
lin and other foreign kingdoms. 

They made as fine linen cloth in Moſcow 
as in Holland; and at his death there was in 
that capital and at Jaroſlaw no leſs than fourteen 
linen and hempen manufactures. 

It could certainly never be imagined, at the 
time that ſilk ſold in Europe for its weight in 
gold, that one day there would ariſe on the 
banks of the lake Ladoga, in the mid{t of a fro- 
zen region, and, among unfrequenied marſhes, - 
a magnificent and opulent city, where the ſilks - 
of Perſia ſhould be manufactured in as great 
perfection as at Iſpahan. Peter, however, un- 
dertook this great phenomenon in commerce, 
and fucceeded in the attempt. The working 
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of iron mines was carried to their higheſt degree 
* At 24 to the Pound ſterling. 
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of perfection; ſeveral other mines of gold and 
ſilver were diſcovered, and the council of mines 
was appointed to examine and determine, whe- 
ther the working of theſe would bring in a pro- 
fit adequate to the expence. . 

But, to make ſo many different arts and ma- 
nufactories flouriſh, and to eſtabliſh ſo many va- 
rious undertakings, it was not alone ſufficient to 
grant patents, or to appoint inſpectors: it was 
neceſtary that our great founder ſhould behold 
all theſe paſs under his own eye in their begin- 
nings, and work at them with his own hands, 
in the ſame manner as we have already ſeen him 
working at the conſtruction; the rigging, and 
the ſailing of a ſhip. When canals were to be 
dug in marſhy and almoſt impaſſable grounds, 
he was frequently ſeen at the head of the work- 
men, digging the earth, and carrying it away 
himſelf. | 

In this ſame year (1718) he formed the plan 
of the canal and fluices of Ladoga : this was in- 
tended to make a communication between the 
Neva and another navigable river, in order for 
the more eaſy conveyance of merchandize to 
Peterſburg, without taking the great circuit of 
the lake Ladoga, which, on account of the 
ſtorms that prevailed on the coaſt, was frequent- 
ly impaſſable for barks or ſmall veſſels. Peter 
levelled the ground himſelf, and they ftill pre- 
ſerve -the tools which he uſed in digging up 
and carrying off the earth. The whole 
court followed the example of their ſovereign, 
and perſiſted in a work, which, at the ſame 
time, they looked upon as impracticable; and it 
was finiſhed after his death; for not one of his 

pro- 
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projects which had been found poſſible to be ef- 
fected, was abandoned. 

The great canal of Cronſtadt, which is eaſily 
drained of its waters, and wherein they careen 
and clean the men of war, was alſo begun at the 
ſame time that he was engaged in the proceed- 
ings againſt his ſon. : | 

In this year alſo he built the new city of La- 
doga. A ſhort time afterwards, he made the 
canal which joins, the Caſpian ſea to the gulph 
of Finland and to the ocean. The boats, af- 
ter ſailing up the Wolga, came firſt to the com- 


munication of two rivers, which he joined for 


that purpoſe; from thence by another ca- 
nal, they enter into the lake of Ilmen, and then 
fall into the canal of Ladoga, from whence 
goods and merchandizes may be conveyed by 
ſea to all parts of the world. 

In the midſt of theſe labours, which all paſſed 
under his inſpection, he carried his views from 
Kamſhatka to the moſt eaſtern limits of his 
empire, and cauſed two forts to be built in theſe 
. e which were ſo long unknown to the 
reſt of the world. In the mean time, a body of 
engineers, who were draughted from the marine 
academy eſtabliſhed in 1715, were ſent to make 
the tour of the empire, in order to form exact 
charts thereof, and lay before mankind the im- 
menſe extent of country which he had civiliſed 
and enriched. 
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CHAP; Ki: 
Of the Trade of RUSSIA. 


HE Ruſſian trade without doors was in- 
a manner annihilated before the reign of- 
Peter, He reſtored it anew, aſter his acceſſion 
to the throne. Tt is notorious, that the current 
cf trade has undergone ſeveral changes in the 
world. The fouth part of Ruflia was, before 


the time of Fametrlane, the ſtaple of Greece and 


even of the Indies; and the Genoeſe were the 
principal factors. The Tanais and the Bo- 
riſthenes were loaded with the productions of 
Aſia; but when Famerlane, towards the end of 
tlie fourteenth century, had conquered the Tau- 
1ican Cherſoneſus, afterwards called Crimea or 
Crim Tartary, and when the Turks became 
maſters of Aſoph, this great branch of trade was 
totally deſttoyed. Peter formed the defign of 
reviving it, by getting poſſeſſion of Aſoph; but 
the unſortunate campaign of Pruth wreſted this 
city out of his hands, and with it all his views 
on the Black ſea ; nevertheleſs, he had it ſtill in 
Jiis4 power to open as extenſive a road to com- 
merce thro? the Caſpian ſea. The Engliſh who, 
in the end of the 15th, and beginning of the 
16th century, had opened a trade to Archangel, 
had endeavourcd to Co the ſame likewiſe by the 
Caſ'pian ſea, but failed in all their attempts for 
this purpoſe. 

Tt has been already obſerved, that the father. 


of Peter the Great cauſed a ſhip to be built in 


Holland, to trade f.om Aſtracan to the coaſt of 
| Perſia ; 


* 
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Perſia. This veſſel was burnt by the rebel Sten- 
Korazin, which put an immediate ſtop to any 


views of trading on a fair footing with the Per- 


fians. The Armenians, who are the factors cf 
that part of Aſia, were received by Peter the 
Great into Aftracan ; every thing was obliged 
to paſs thro' their hands, and they reaped all 
the advantage of that trade; as is the cafe with 
the Indian traders, and the Banians, and with 
the Turks, as well as ſeveral nations in Chriſten - 
dom, and the Jews; for thoſe who have only 
one way of Iiving, are generally. very expert in 
that art on which they depend for a ſupport; 
and others pay a voluntary tribute to that knows 
ledge in which they know themſelves deficient, 
Peter had already found a remedy for this in- 
convenience, in the treaty which he made with 
the ſophi of Perſia, by which all the filk, which 
was not uſed for the manufactories in that. 
kingdom, wete to be delivered to the Armeni-- 
ans of Aſtracan, and by them to be tranſported 
into Ruſſia. | 
The troubles which aroſe in Perſia ſoon over- 


turned this arrangement; and, in the courſe of 
this hiſtory, we ſhall ſee how the Sha, or empe- 


ror of Perſia, Huſſein, when perſecuted by the 


rebels, implored the aſſiſtance of Peter; and 
how that monarch, after having ſupported a 


difficult war againſt the Turks and the Swedes, 


entered Perſia, and ſubjected three of its provin- 


vinces. But to return to the article of trade. 


Of the Trade with CHINA. 


The undertaking of eſtabliſhing a trade with 
China ſeemed to promiſe the greateſt advan- 
tages,. 
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tages. Two vaſt empires, bordering on each 
other, and each reciprocally poſſeſſing what the 
other ſtood in need of, ſeemed to be both under 
the happy neceſſity of opening an uſeful corre- 
ſpondence, eſpecially after the treaty of peace, 
ſo ſolemnly ratified between theſe two empires 
in the year 1689, according to our way of rec- 
koning. 

The firſt foundation of this trade had been 
laid in the year 1653. There was at that time 
two companies of Siberian and Bukarian fami- 
lies ſettled in Siberia. Their caravans travelled 
thro' the Calmuck plains ; after that they croſſ- 
ed the deſarts to Chineſe Tartary, and made a 
conſiderable profit by their trade; but the 
troubles which happened in the country of the 
Kalmucks, and the diſputes between the Ruſ- 
ſians and Chineſe, in regard to the frontiers, 
put a ſtop to this commerce. 

After the peace of 1689, it was natural for 
the two nations to fix on ſome neutral place, 
whither all the goods ſhould be carried. The 
Siberians, like all other nations, ſtood more in 
need of the Chineſe, than theſe latter did of 
them; accordingly permiſſion was aſked of the 
emperor of China, to ſend caravans to Pekin, 
which was readily granted. This happened in 
the beginning of the preſent century. | 

It is worthy of obſervation, that the emperor 
Camhi had granted permiſſion for a Ruſſian 
church in the ſuburbs of Pekin; which church 
was to be ſerved by Siberian prieſts, the whole 
at the emperor's own expence, who was ſo in- 
dulgent to cauſe this church to be built for the 
accommodation of ſeveral families of eaſtern Si- 
beria ; ſome of whom had been priſoners before 
| the 
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the peace of 1680, and the others were adven- 
turers from their own country, who would not 
return back again after the peace of Niptchou. 
The agreeable climate of Pekin, the obliging 
manners of the Chineſe, and the eaſe with 
which they found a handſome living, determin- 
ed them to ſpend the reſt of their days in China, 
The ſmall Greek church could not become dan- 
-gerous to the peace of the empire, as thoſe of 
the jeſuits have been to that of other nations; 
and moreover, the emperor Camhi was a fa- 
vourer of liberty of conſcience. Toleration has, 

in all times, been the eſtabliſhed cuſtom in Aſia, 
as it was in former times all over the world, 
fill the reign of the Roman emperor Theodo- 
ſius I. The Ruſſian families thus eftabliſhed in 
China, having intermarried with the natives, 
have fince quitted the chriſtian religion, but 
their church {till ſubſiſts. 
It was ſtipulated, that this church ſhould be 
for the uſe of thoſe who come with the Siberian 
caravans, to bring furs and other commodities 
wanted at Pekin. The voyage out and home, 
and the ſtay in the country, generally took up 
three years. Prince Gagarin, governor of Sibe- 
ria, was twenty years at the head of this trade. 
The caravans were ſometimes very numerous; 
and it was difficult to keep the common people, 
who made te greateſt number, within proper 
bounds. | | 
They paſſed thro? the territories of a Laman 
prieſt, who is a kind of Tartarian ſovereign *, re- 
tides on the ſea-coaſt of Orkon, and has the 
title of Koutoukas : he is the vicar of the grand 


2 * See the beginning of the firſt volume of the general hiſ- 
ory. | , 
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Lama, but has rendered himſelf independent, 
by making ſome change in the religion of the 
country, where the Indian tenet of metempſy- 
choſis is the prevailing opinion. We cannot find 
a more apt compatiſon for this pticſt, than in 
the biſhops of Lubeck and Olnaburg, who have 
ſhaken off the dominion of the church of Rome. 
The caravans, in their march, ſometimes com- 
mitted depredations on the territories of this 
Tartarian prelate, as they did alſo in thoſe of the 
Chineſe. This irregular conduct proved an im- 
pediment to the tiade of thoſe parts, for the 
Chineſe threatened to ſhut the entrance into 
their empire againſt the Ruſſians, unleſs a ſtop 
was put to theſe diſorders. The trade with 
China was, at that time, very advantageous to 
the Ruſſians, who brought from thence gold, 
ſilver, and precious ſtones, in return for their 
merchandiſe. The largeſt ruby in the world 
was brought out of China to prince Gagarin, 
who ſent it to prince Menzikoft; and it is now 
one of the ornaments of the imperial crown. 
IT he exactions put in practice by prince Ga- 
garin were of great prejudice to that trade, 
which had brought him ſo much riches ; and, 
at length, they ended in his own deftiuction ; 
for he was accuſcd beſore the court cf juſtice, 
eſtabliſhed by the czar, and ſentenced to Joſe 
his head a year aſter the condemnation of the 
czarowitz, and the execution of all thoſe. who. 
had been his accomplices. | 

About the ſame time the emperor Camhi, 
perceving his health to decay, and knowing by 
experience, that the European mathematicians 
were much more learned in their art than thoſe 
of his own nation, thought that the European 


Phy- 
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pkyſicians muſt alſo have more knowledge than 
thoſe of Pekin, and therefore ſent a meſſage to 
the czar, by ſome ambaſladors who were re- 
turning from China to Peterſburg, requeſting him 
to ſend him one of his phyſicians. There hap- 
pencd at that time to be an Engliſh ſurgeon at 
Peterſburg, who offered to undertake the jour- 
ney in that character; and accordingly ſet. out 
in company with a new ambaſlador, and one 
Laurence Lange, who has leſt a deſcription of 
that journey. This embaſſy was received, and 
all the expences of it defrayed with great pomp 
by Camhi. The ſurgeon, at his arrival, found 
the emperor in perfect health, and gained the re- 
putation of a moſt ſkilful phyſician. The cara- 
vans who followed this embaſſy made prodigi- 
ous profits; but freſh exceſſes having been com- 


mitted by this very caravan, the Chineſe were 
ſo offended thereat, that they ſent back Lange, 


who was at that time reſident from the czar at 
the Chineſe court, and with him all the Ruſſian 
merchants eſtabliſhed there. 

| The emperor Camhi dying, his ſon Yont- 
chin, who had as great a fhare of wiſdom, and 


more firmneſs than his father, and who drove 


the jeſuits out of his empire, as the czar had 
done from Ruſſia in 1718, concluded a treaty 
with Peter, by which the Ruſſian caravans were 
no more to trade on the frontiers of the two 
empires. There are only certain factors, diſ- 
patched in the name of the emperor or empreſs 
of Ruſſia, and theſe have liberty to enter Pekin, 
where they are lodged in a vaſt houſe, which 
the emperor of China formerly aſſigned for the 


reception of the envoys from Corea: but it is a: 


conſiderable time ſince either caravans or factors 


have 
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have been ſent from Ruſſia thither ; ſo that the 
trade is now in a declining way, but may poſ- 
ſibly ſoon be revived. | 


Of the trade of PETERsBURG, and the other 
ports of the Russ1aNn empire. 


There were at this above 200 foreign veſlels 
traded to the new capital, in the ſpace of a year. 
This trade has continued increaſing, and has 


frequently brought in five millions (French mo- 


ney) to the crown. This was greatly more than 
the intereſt of the money which this eſtabliſh- 
ment had coſt. This trade, however, greatly 
diminiſhed that of Archangel, and was preciſely 
what the founder deſired ; for the port of Arch- 
angel is too dangerous, and at too great diſ- 
tance from other ports: beſides that, a trade 
which is carried on immediately under the eye 
of an aſſiduous ſovereign, is always the moſt 
advantageous. That of Livonia continued {till 
on the ſame. footing. The trade of Ruſſia in 
general has proved very ſucceſsful; its ports 
have received from 1000 to 1200 veſlels in a 
year, and Peter diſcovered the happy expedient 
of joining utility to glory. | | 
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Of the L AWS. 


T is well known, that good laws are ſcarce, 
and that the due execution of them is {till 
more ſo. The greater the extent of any ſtate, and 
the variety of people of which it is compoſed, 
the more difficult it is to unite them by the ſame 
body of laws. The father of czar Peter form- 
ed a digeſt or code under the title of Oulogenia, 
which was actually printed, but it by no means 
anſwered the end intended. 

Peter, in the courſe of his travels, had col- 
lected materials for repairing this great ſtruc- 
ture, which was falling to decay in many of 
its parts. He gathered many uſeful hints from 
the governments of Denmark, Sweden, Eng- 
land, Germany, and France, ſelecting from 
each of theſe different nations what he thought 
moſt ſuitable to his own. e 

There was a court of boyards or great men, 
who determined all matters en dernier reſſort. 
Rank and birth alone gave a ſeat in this aſſembly; 
but the czar thought that knowledge was likewiſe 
requiſite, and therefore this court was diſ- 
ſolved. | | [0 

. He then inftituted a procurator general, aſ- 
ſiſted by four aſſiſtors, in each of the govern- 
ments of the empire. Theſe were to overlook 
the conduct of the judges, whoſe decrees were 
ſubject to an appeal to the ſenate which he eſta- 
bliſhed. Each of thoſe judges was my $ 
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with a copy of the Oulagenia, with additions and 
neceſſary alterations, until a compleat body of 
laws could be formed. p 

It was forbid to theſe Judges to receive any 
fees, which, however moderate, are always an 
abuſive tax on the fortunes and properties of 
thoſe concerncd in ſuits of law. The czar alſo 
took care that the expences of the court wert 
moderate, and the deciſions ſpeedy. The judges 
and their clerks had ſalatries appointed them out 
of the publick treaſury, and were not ſuffered 
to purchaſe their offices. 

It was in the year 1718, at the very time 
that he was engaged in the proceſs againſt his 
ſon, that he made the chief part of theſe regu- 
lations. The greateſt part of the laws he en- 
2Ged were borrowed from thoſe of the Swedes, 
and he made no difficulty to admit to places 
in his courts of jadicature ſuch Swediſh pri- 
ſoners who were well verſed in the laws.of their 
own country, and who having learnt: the Ruſ- 
ſian language, were willing to continue in that 
kingdom. | | : 

The governor of each province and bis aſ- 
ſiſtors had the cognizance of private cauſes 
within ſuch government; from them there was 


— 


an appeal to the ſenate; and if any one, after 


having been condemned by the ſenate, appealed 
to the czar himſelf, and ſuch appeal was found 
unjuſt, he was puniſhed with death: but to 
mitigate the rigour of this law, the czar created 
a maſter of the requeſts, who received the pe- 
titions of thoſe who had affairs depending in 
the ſenate, or in the inferior courts, concern- 
ing which the laws then in force were not ſuf- 
ficiently explanatory. | 


At 
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At length, in 1722, he completed his new 

code, prohibiting all the judges, under pain of 
death, to depart therefrom in their decrees, or 
to let up their own private e in place of 
the general ſtatutes. This dreadful ordonance 
was publickly fixed up, and ſtill remains in all 
the couits of judicatuie of the empire, 

He erected-every thing anew; there was not, 
even to thecommon affairs of ſociety, ought but 
what was his work. He regulated the degrees 
between man and man, according to their poſts 
and employments, from the admiral and the 
Held-marſhal to the enſign, without any regard 
to birth. 

Having always in his own mind, and willing 
to imprint it on thoſe of his ſubj=&s, that ſervi- 
ces are preferable to pedigree, a certain rank 
was likewiſe fixed for the women; and ſhe who 
took a place in a publick aſlembly, that did not 
properly belong to her, was obliged to pay a 
fine. 

By a fill more uſeful regulation, every pri- 
vate ſoldier, on being made an officer, inftantly 
became a gentleman; and a nobleman, if his 
character had been impeached in a court of, 
juſtice was degraded to a plebeian. 

Aſter the ſettling of theſe ſeveral laws and 
regulations, it happened that the increaſe of 
towns, wealth, and population in the empire, 
new undertakings, and the creation of new 
employs, necetlarily introduced a multitude of 
new affairs and unforeſeen caſes, which were 
all conjequences of that ſucceis which at- 


tended the czar in the general reſormation of 
his dominions. 
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The empreſs Elizabeth completed the body 


of laws which ber father had begun, in which 
ſhe gave the moſt lively proofs of that mildneſs 


and clemency for which ſhe was ſo juſtly 
famed, | 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of RELIGION. 


T this time alſo Peter laboured more than 
| ever to reform the clergy. He had abo- 
liſhed the patriarchal office, and by this act of 
authority had alienated the minds of the eccle- 


ſiaſtics. He was determined that the imperial 


power ſhould be free and abſolute, and that of 
the church reſpected, but ſubmiſſive. His deſign 
was, to eſtabliſh a counſel of religion, which 
ſhould always ſubſiſt, but dependent on the ſo- 
vereign, and that it ſhould give no Jaws to the 
church, but ſuch as ſhould be approved of by 
the head of the ſtate, of which the church was 
a part. He was aſſiſted in this undertaking by 
the archbiſhop of Novogorod, named Theopha- 
nes Procop, or Pocopowitz, i. e. ſen of Pro- 
cop. 

This prelate was a perſon of great learning 
and ſagacity; his travels thro' the different 


parts of Europe had afforded him opportunities 


of remarks on the ſeveral abuſes which reign 
amongſt them. The czar, who had himſelf 
been a witneſs of the ſame, had this great ad- 


vantage in forming all his regulations, that he 


was poſſeſſed of an unlimited power to chuſe 
What was uſeful, and reject what was danger- 


OUS, 


e OA 
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ous. He laboured, in concert with the arch- 
biſhop, in the years 1718 and 1719, to effect 
his deſign. He eſtabliſhed a perpetual ſynod, 
to be compoſed of twelve members, partly 
biſhops, and partly archprieſts, all to be choſen 
by the ſovereign. This college was afterwards 
augmented to fourteen. 
he motives of this eſtabliſhment were ex- 
lained by the czar in a preliminary diſcourſe. 
The chief and moſt remarkable of theſe was, 
“ That, under the adminiſtration of a college 
&« of prieſts, there was leſs danger of troubles 
and inſurrections, than under the govern- 
«© ment of a ſingle head of the church; becauſe 
the common people, who are always prone 
<« to ſuperſtition, might, by ſeeing one head of 
ce the church, and another of the ſtate, be 
c Jed to believe that they were in fact two 
& different powers.” And hereupon he cites as 
an example, the diviſions which ſo long ſubſiſt- 
ed between the empire and the papal fee, and 
which ſtained ſo many kingdoms with blood, 

Peter thought, and openly declared, that the 
notion of two powers in a ſtate, founded on the 
allegory of the two ſwords, mentioned in the 
apoſtles, was abſurd and erroneous. 

This court was inveſted with the eccleſiaſti- 
cal power of regulating all penances, and exa- 
mining into the morals and capacity of thoſe 
nominated by the court to biſhopricks, to paſs 
judgment en dernier reſſort in all cauſes relating 
to religion, in which it was the cuſtom former- 
ly to appeal to the patriarch, and alſo to take 
cognizance of the revenues of monaſteries, and 
the diſtribution of alms. 
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r 
This ſynod had the title of 2 holy, the 
ſame which the patriarchs were wont to aſſume, 
and in fact the czar ſeemed to have preſerved the 
patriarchal dignity, but divided among fourteen 
members, who were a!l dependent on the 
crown, and were to take an oath of obedience, 
which the patriarchs never did. The members 
of this holy ſynod, when met in aſſembly, had 
the ſame rank as the fenatcrs; but they were, 
like the ſenate, all dependent on the prince. 
But neither this new form of church admini- 
tration, nor the eccleſiaſtical code, were in 
full vigour till four years aſter its inſtitution, 
namely in 1722. Peter at firſt intended, that 
the ſynod ſhuuld have the preſentation of thoſe 
whom they thought moſt worthy to fill the va- 
cant biſhopricks. Theſe were to be nominate] 
by the emperor, and coniccrated by the ſynod. 
Peter frequently preſided in perſon at the aſſem- 
bly. One day that a vacant ſee was to be filled, 
the ſynod obſerved to the emperor, that they 
had none but ignorant perſons to preſent to his 
majeſty: Well then,” replied the czar, „yo 
% have only to pitch upon the moſt honeſt man, 

e he will be worth two leained ones.” | 
It is to be obſerved, that the Greek church 
has none of that motley order called ſecular 
abbots. The petit collet is unknown there, 
otherwiſe than by the ridiculouſneſs of its cha- 
racter, but by another abuſe (as every thing in 
this world mult be ſubject to abuſe) the biſhops 
.and prelates are all choſen from the monaſtic or- 
ders. The firſt mcnks were only laymen, 
partly devotees, and partly fanatics, who reti: - 
ed into the deſerts, where they were at length 
gathered together by St. Baſil, who gave them 
a body 
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a body of rules, and then they took vows, and 
were reckoned as the lower order of the church, 
which is the firſt ſtep to be taken to ariſe at high- 
er dignities. It was this that filled all Greece 
and Aſia with Monks. Ruſſia was over-run 
with them. They became rich, powerſul, and 
tho? exceſſively ignorant, they were, at the ac- 
ceſſion of Peter to the throne, almoſt the only 
perſons who knew how to write. Of this know- 
ledge they made ſuch an abuſe, when ſtruck and 
confounded with the new regulations which Pe- 
ter introduced in all the departments of govern- 
ment, that he was obliged in 1703 to iſſue an 
edict, forbidding the uſe of pen and ink to the 
monks, without an expreſs order from the archi- 
mandrite, or prior of the convent, who in that 
caſe was reſponſible for the behaviour of thoſe 
to whom he granted this indulgence, 

Peter deſigned to make this a ſtanding Jaw, 
and at firſt he intended, that no one ſhould be 
admitted into any order under fifty years of age; 
but that appeared too late an age, as the life of 
man being in general ſo limited, there was not 
time ſufficient for ſuch perſons to acquire the ne- 
ceſſary qualifications for being made biſhops ; 
and therefore,. with the advice of his ſynod, he 
placed it at thirty years compleat, but never un- 
der; at the ſame time expreſs!y prohibiting any 
perſon exerciſing the proſeſſion of a ſoldier, or 
an huſbandman, to enter into a convent, with- 
out an immediate order from the emperor, or the 
ſynod, and to admit no married man upon any 
account, even tho” divorced from his wife; un- 
leſs that wife ſhould, at the ſame time, embrace 
a religious life of her own pure will, and that 
neither of them had any children. No perſon 
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246 Hiſtory of the - 
in actual employ under the government, can 


take the habit, without an expreſs order of ſtate 


for that purpole. Every monk is obliged to 


work with his own hands at ſome trade, The 


nuns are never to go without the walls of their 
convent, and at the age of fifty are to receive 
the tonſure, as Cid the deaconeſſes of the primi- 
tive church; but if, before undergoing that cere- 
mony, they have an inclination to marry, they 
are not only allowed, but even exhorted fo to 
do. An admirable regulation in a country 


where population is of infinitely greater uſe than 


a monaſtic life. | 


Peter was deſirous that thoſe unhappy females, 


whom God has deſtined to people a kingdom, 
and who, by a miſtaken devotion, anninilated in 
cloiſters, that race of which they would ather- 


wile become mothers, ſhould at leaſt be of ſome 


ſervice to ſociety, which they thus injure; and 
tizerefore ordered, that they ſhould all be em- 
ployed in ſome handyworks, ſuitable to their 
ſex. The empreſs Catharine took upon herſelf 
the care of fending for ſeveral handicrafts 


over from Brabant and Holland, whom ſhe dif- 


tributed among theſe convents, and, in a ſhort 
time, they produced ſeveral kinds of work, 
which the empreſs and her ladies always wore 
as à pait of their dreſs. | 
There cannot perhaps be any thing conceived 
more prudent than cheſe in{titutions;, but what 
merits the attention of all ages, is the regula- 
tim which Peter made himſelf, and which he 
addreſſed to the fynod in 1724. The ancient 


eccichaitical inſtitution is there very lea nedly 


explained, and the indolence of the monkiſh 


p Te- 


+ 


life admirably well expoſed; anc he not only 
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recommends an application to labour and indu- 
ſtry, but even commands it; and that the piin- 
cipal occupation of thoſe people fhould be, to 
aſſiſt and relieve the poor. He likewiſe orders, 
that ſick and infirm ſoldiers ſhall be quartered in 
the convents, and that a certain number of 
monks ſhall be ſet apart to take care of them, 
and that the moſt ſtrong and healthy cf theſe 
ſhall cultivate the lands belonging to thoſe con- 
vents, He orders the ſame regulations to be 
obſerved in the monaſteries for women, and that 
the ſtrongeſt of theſe ſhall take care of the gar- 
dens, and the reſt to wait on ſick or infirm wo- 
men, who ſhall be brought from the neighbour. 
ing country into the convents for that purpoſe. 
He alſo enters into the minuteſt details relating 
to theſe ſervices; and laſtly, he appoints certain 
monaſteries, of both ſexes for the reception and 
education of - orphans, 33 

In reading this ordinance of Peter the 
Great, which was publiſhed the 3iſt Janu- 
ary 1724, one would imagine it to have been 
framed by a miniſter of ſtate and a father of the 
church, : 

Almoſt all the cuſtoms in the Ruſſian church © 
are different from thoſe of ours. As foon as 
a man is made a ſub- deacon, we prohibit him 
from marrying, and he is accounted guilty of 
facrilege if he proves inſtrumental to the popula- 
tion of his country, On the eontrary, when 
any one has taken a ſubdeacon's orders in 
Ruſſia, he is obliged likewiſe to take a wife, 
and'then may r ſe to the rank of prieſt, and arch- 
prieſt, but he cannot be made a biſhop unleſs he 
is a widower and a monk. | 
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Peter forbid all pariſh-prieſts from bringing up 
more than one ſon to the ſervice of the church, 
unleſs it was particularly deſired by the pa- 
11{hioners, and this he did, left a numerous fa- 
mily might in time come to tyrannize over the. 
pariſh, We may perceive in gheſe little circum- 
ſtances relating to church-government, that the 
legiſlator had always the good of the ſtate in 
view, and that he took every precaution to make 
the clergy properly reſpected, without being 
dangerous, and that they ſhould be neither con- 
temptible nor powerful. 1 

In thoſe curious memoirs, compoſed by an 


officer who was a particular favourite of Peter 


the Great, I find the following anecdote. One 
day a perſon reading to the czar that number 
of the Engliſh Spectator, in which a parallel is 
drawn between him and Lewis XIV. I do 
„ not think,” ſaid Peter, that I deſerve the 
preference that is here given me over that 
% monarch ; but I have been fortunate enough 
to have the ſuperiority over him in one eſſen- 
« tial point, namely, that of having obliged 
my clergy to live in peace and ſubmiſſion, 
« whereas my brother Lewis has ſuffered him- 
„ ſelf to be ruled by his.“ ee 
A prince, whoſe days were almoſt wholly 
ſpent in the fatigues of war, and his nights in 
the compiling laws for the better government of 
ſo large an empire, and in directing ſo many great 
labours, thro” a ſpace of two thouſand leagues, 
muſt ſtand in need of ſome hours of amuſement. 
Diverſions at that time were neither ſo noble or 
elegant as they now are, and therefore we muſt 
not wonder if Peter amuſed himſelf with the en- 
tertainment of the ſham conclave, of which men- 
tion 
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tion has been already made, and other diverſions 
of the ſame ſtamp, which were frequently at the 
expence of the Romiſh church, to which he had 
a great diſlike, and which was very pardonable 
in a prince of the Greek communion, who was 
determined to be maſter in his own dominions, 
He likewiſe gave ſeveral entertainments of the 
ſame kind at the expence of the monks of his 
own country ; but of the antient monks, whoſe 
follies and bigotry he wiſhed to ridicule, while 
he ſtrove to reform the new. 

We have already ſeen, that, previous to his 
publiſhing his church-laws, he created one of his 
fools pope, and celebrated the feaſt of the ſham 
conclave. This fool, whoſe name was Tofof, 
was between eighty or ninety. The czar took it 
into his head to make him mairy an old widow 
of his own age, and to have their nuptials pu- 
biicly ſolemnized; he cauſed the invitation to 
the marriage gueſts to be made by four perſons 
who were remarkable for ftammering. The 


bride was conducted to church by decrepit old 


men, four of the moſt bulky men that could 
be found in Ruffia ated as running footmen. 
The muſic were ſeated in a waggon drawn by 
bears, whom they every now and then pricked 
with goads of iron, and who, by their roaring, 

formed a full baſe, perfectly agreeable to the 
concert in the cart. The married couple re- 
ecived the benediction in the cathedral from the 
hands of a deaf and blind prieft, who, to appear 
more ridiculous, wore a large pair of ſpectacles 
on his noſe. The proceſſion, the wedding: the 
marriage- feaſt, the undreſſing and putting, to bed 
of the bride and bridegroom, were all of a piece 
with the reſt of this burleſque ceremony. 
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We may perhaps be apt to look upon this as 
a very trivial and "ridiculous entertainment for 
a great prince; but is it more ſo than our car- 
naval? or to ſee five or fix hundred perſons 
with meiſks on their faces, and dreſſed in the 
moſt ridiculous manner, ſkipping and jumping 
about together for a whole night in a large 
room, without ſpeaking a word to each other: 

In fine, were the ancient fcafts of the fools 
and the aſs, and the abbot of the cuckolds, 
Which were formerly celebrated in our churches, 
much fuperior, or did our comedies of the fool- 
iſu Mother exhibit marks of a greater genius: 


S 


The Congreſs of Aland or Oeland. Death of 
Charles XII. &c. The Treaty of Nyſtadt. 


me FL YE 2 


HE SE immenſe labours, this minute re- 
view of the whole Ruſſian empire, and 
the melancholy proceedings againſt his unhappy 
ſon, were not the only objects which demanded 
the attention of the czar; it was neceſſary to 
ſecure himſelf without doors, at the ſame time 
that he was ſettling order and tranquillity with- 
in. The war with Sweden was ſtil] carried on, 
though faintly, in hopes of an approaching 
peace. | | | | | 
It is a known fact, that in the year 1717 
4 Cardinal Alberoni, prime miniſter to Philip V. 
1 of Spain, and baron Goertz, who had gained 
an entire aſcendant over the mind of Charles 
XII. had concerted-a project to change the face 
of affairs in Europe, by effecting a reconcilia- 
8 tion. 
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tion between this laſt prince and the czar, 
driving George I. from the Engliſh throne, and 
replacing Staniſtaus on that of Poland, while 
cardinal Alberoni was to procure the regency of 
France for his maſter Philip. Goertz, as has 
been already obſerved, had opened his mind on 
tnis head to the czar himſelf. Alberoni had 
begun a negotiation with prince Kourakin, the 
czar's ambaſſador at the Hague, by means of 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador Baretti Landi, a native 
of Mantua, who had, like the cardinal, quit- 
ted his own country to live in Spain.“ 
Fhus a ſet of foreigners wefe about to over- 
turn the general ſyſtem, for maſters under whoſe 
dominion they were not born, or rather for 
themſelves. Charles XII. gave into all theſe 
projects, and the czar contented himſelf with 
examining them in private. Since the year 
1716 he had made only feeble efforts againſt 
Sweden, and thoſe rather with a view to oblige 
that kingdom to purchaſe peace by reſtoring 
thoſe places it had' taken in the courſe of the 
war, than with an intent to cruſh it altoge= 
ther. 
The baron Goertz, ever active and indefa- 
tigable in his projects, had prevailed on the czar 
to ſend plenipotentiaries to the iſland of Oeland 
to ſet on foot a treaty of peace. Bruce, a 
Scotchman, and grand maſter of the ordnance 
in Ruffia, and the famous Ofterman, who was 
afterwards at the head of affairs, arrived at the 
Place appointed for the congreſs exactly at the 
time that the czarowitz was put under arreſt at 
Moſcow. *' Goertz and Gillembourg were al- 
ready there on the part of Charles XII. both 
impatient to bring about a reconciliation be- 
. | H 4 tween 
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tween that prince and Peter, and to revenge 
"themſelves on the king of England, It was an 
extraordinary circumſtance that there ſhould be 
a congreſs, and no ceſſation of arms. The czar's 
fleet ſtill continued cruizing on the coaſts of 
Sweden, and taking the ſhips of that nation. 
Peter thought by keeping up hoſtilities to haſten 
the concluſion of a peace, of which he knew 
the Swedes ſtood greatly in need, and which 
muſt prove highly glorious to the conqueror. 

Notwithſfanding the little hoſtilities which 
fill continued, every thing beſpoke the ſpeedy 
approach of peace. The preliminaries began by 
mutual acts of generoſity, which produce ſtrong- 
er effects than many hand- writings. The czar 
ſent back without ranſom cas 2 Erenſhild, 
whom he had taken priſoner with his own 
pandsmand Charles in return did the ſame by 
T;uberiſkoy and Gollowin, who had continued 
; riſoners in Sweden ever ſince the battle of 
Narva. 

The negotiations now advanced apace, and 
a total change was going to be made in the af- 
fairs of the north. Goertz propoſed to the 
czar to put the duchy of Mecklenbourg into 
his hands. Duke Charles its ſovereign, who 
bad married a daughter of czar John, Peter's 
der brother, was at variance with the nobility 
of the country, who had taken arms againſt him. 
And Peter, who looked upon that prince as his 
brother-in-law, had an army in Mecklenbourg 
ready to eſpouſe his cauſe. The king of England, 
elector of Hanover, declared on the fide of the 
nobles. Here was another opportunity of mor- 
tifying the king of England, by putting Peter 
in poſleſſion of Mecklenbourg, who being 7 

| ready 
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ready maſter of Livonia, would by this means, 
in a ſhort time, become more powerful in Ger- 
many than any of its electors. The duchy of 
Courland was to be given to the duke of Meck- 
lenbourg, as an equivalent for his own, toge- 
ther with a part of Pruſſia at the expence of 
Poland, who was to have Staniſlaus again for 
its king. Bremen and Verden were to revert 
to Sweden; but theſe provinces could not 
be wreſted out of the hands of the king of Eng- 
land but by force of arms; accordingly Goertz's 
project was (as we have already ſaid) to effect 
a — union between Peter and Charles XII. 
and that not only by the bands of peace, but 
by an offenſive alliance, in which caſe they 
were jointly to ſend an army into Scotland. 
Charles XII. after having made himſelf maſter 
of Norway, was to make a deſcent on Great 
Britain, and he fondly imagined he ſhould be 
able to ſet a new ſovereign on the throne of 
thoſe kingdoms, after having replaced one of 
his own chuling on that of Poland. Cardinal 
Alberoni promiſed both Peter and Charles to 
furniſh them with ſubſidies. The fall of the 
king of England would, it was ſuppoſed, draw 
with it that of his ally the regent of France, 
who being thus deprived of all fupport, was to 
fall a victim to the victorious arms of Spain, 
and the diſcontent of the F rench nation. 
Alberoni and Goertz now thought theme 
ſelves ſecure of totally overturning the ſyſtem 
of Europe, when a cannon-ball from the 
baſtions of Frederickſhal in Norway con- 
founded all their mighty projects. Charles 
XII. was killed, the Spaniſh fleet was beaten 
by that of England, the conſpiracy which 
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had been formed in France was diſcovered and 
quelled, Albetoni was driven out of Spain, and 
Goertz was beheaded at Stockholm; and of all 
this formidable league ſo lately made, the czar 


alone retained his credit, who, by not hav- 


ing put himſelf in the power of any one, gave 


law to all his neighbours, 


After the death of Charles XII. there was a 
total change of meaſures in Sweden, Charles 


had governed with a defpotic power, and his 
ſiſter Ulrica was elected Queen on expreſs condi- 


tion of renuncing arbitrary government. Char- 
les intended to form an alliance with the czar 
againſt England and its allies, and the new go- 
vernment of Sweden now joined thoſe allies. 
againſt the czar. * | 
T'tze congreſs at Oeland; however, was not 
broken up; but the Swedes, now in league: 


with the Eneliſh, flattered themſelves that the 


" 


fleets of that nation ſent into the Baltic would 

procure them a- more advantageous peace. A 

body of Hanoverian troops entered the domi- 
nions of the duke of Mecklen- 

Feb. 1716. bourg, but were ſoon driven irom 
thence by the czai's forces. 

Peter likewiſe had a body of troops in Poland, 
which kept in awe both the party of Auguſtus, 
and that of Staniflaus; and as to Sweden, he 
had a fleet al vays ready, either to make a de- 
ſcent on their coaſts, or to oblige the Swediſh 
government to haſten matters in the con- 
ereſs. This fleet conſiſted of twelve large 
tips of the line, and ſeveral leſfer ones, beſides 


frigates and galleys. The czar ſerved on board 


this fleet as vice-admiral, under the command 
of admiral Apraxin, 
A. part. 
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As part of this fleet ſignalized itſelf in the be- 
ginning againſt a Swediſh ſquadron, and after 
an obſtinate engagement took one ſhip of the 
line, and two frigates. Peter, who conſtantly 
endeavoured, by every poſſible means, to encou- 
rage and improve the navy he had been at ſo 
much pains to eſtabliſh, gave, on this occaſion, 
60,000 French livres * in money among the 
officers of this ſquadron, with ſeveral gold me- 
dals, beſides conferring marks of honour on 
thoſe who principally diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
About this time alſo the Engliſh fleet under 
admiral Norris came up the Baltic, in order 
to favour the Swedes. Peter, who well knew 
how far he could depend on his new navy, 
was not to be frightened by the Engliſh, 
but boldly kept the ſea, and ſent to know of 
the Engliſh admiral if he was come only as a 
friend to the Swedes, or as an enemy to Ruſſia? 
The admiral returned for anſwer, that he had 
not as yet any poſitive orders from his court on 
that head; however Peter, notwithſtanding this 
equivocal reply, continued to keep the ſea with: 
his fleet. . | 

The Engliſh fleet, which in fact was come 
thither only to ſhew itſelf, and thereby induce 
the czar to grant more fayourable conditions of 
peace to the Swedes, Went to Copenhagen, 
and the Ruſſians made fome deſcents on the 
Swediſh coaſt, and even in the neighbourhood of 
Copenhagen, where they deftroyed ſome copper 
mines, burnt about 15,090 houſes, 
and did miſchief enough to make July 1719. 
the Swedes heartily wiſh for a | 
ſpecdy concluſion of the peace. 

* About 3209 1, ſterling | 
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Accordingly, the new queen of Sweden preſ- 
ſed the renewal of the negotiations; Oſterman 
himſelf was ſent to Stockholm, and matters con- 
tinued in this ſituation during the whole of the 
year 1719. 

The following year the prince of Heſſe, huſ- 
band to the queen of Sweden, and now become 
king, in virtue of her having yielded up the ſo- 
vercign power in his favour, began his reign by 
ſending a miniſter to the court of Peterſburg, in 
order to haſten the ſo much deſired peace; but 
the war was {til] carried on in the midit of theſe 
negotiations. 

The Engliſh fleet joined that of the Swedes, 
but did not yet commit any hoſtilities, as there 
was no open rupture between the courts of 
Ruſſia and England, and admiral Norris even 
offered his maſter's mediation towards bringing 
about a peace; but as this offer was made with 
arms in hand, it rather retarded than facilitated 
the negotiations. The coaſts of Sweden, and 
thoſe of the new Ruſſian provinces in the Baltic, 
are ſo ſituated, that the former lay open to eve- 
ry inſult, while the latter are ſecured by their 
difficult acceſs. This was clearly ſeen when 
admiral Norris, after having thrown ofF the 
maſk, made a deſcent in conjunction with the 

Swediſh fleet on a little iſland in 
June 1720. the province of Eſthonia, called 

Narguen, which belonged-to the 
czar, where they only burnt a peaſant's houſe; 
but the Ruſſians at the ſame time made a de- 
ſcent near Waſa, and burnt 41 villages, and up- 
wards of 1000 houſes, and did an infinite deal 
of damage to the country round about. Prince 


Galitzin boarded and took four Swediſh fri- 
gates, 
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gates, and the Engliſh/admiral ſeemed to have 
come only to be ſpectator of that pitch of glory 
to which the czar had raiſed his infant navy, 
for he had but juſt ſhewn himſelf in thoſe ſeas, 
when the Swediſh frigates were carried in tri- 


umph into the harbour of Cronſlot before Pe- 


terſburg *. On this occaſion, methinks, the 
Engliſh did too much if they came only as me- 
diators, and too little if as enemies. 1 
Nov. 1720.] At length, the new king of 
Sweden demanded a ceſſation of arms; and as 
he found the menaces of the Engliſh had ſtood 
him in no ſtead, he had recourſe to the duke of 
Orleans, the French regent ; and this prince, at 
once an ally of Ruſſia and Swe- 5 
den, had the honour of effecting a Feb. 1721. 
reconciliation between them. He | 
ſent Campredon his plenipotentiary to the court 


of Peterſburz, and from thence to that of 


Stockholm. A congreſs was opened at Ny- 
ſtadt ; but the czar would not agree to a ceſ- 
ſation of arms till matters were on the point of 
being concluded, and the plenipotentiaries ready 
to ſign. He had an army in Finland ready to 
ſubdue the reſt of that province, and his fleets 
were continually threatening the Swediſh coaſts, 
ſo that he feemed abſolute maſter of dictating 
the terms of peace; accordingly they ſubſcribed 
to whatever he thought fit to demand. By this 


* The czar celebrated this victory by a naval triumph at 
Peterſburgh, cauſed a gold medal to be firuck to perpetuate the 
glory of the action, preſented prince Galitzin with a ſword ſet 
with diamonds, and diftributed a large ſum of money amos»g 
the officers and ſailors who had given ſuch fignal proofs of their 
valour, 


＋ A little town of the Bothnick gulf in North Finland. 
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treaty he was to remain in perpetual poſſeſſion of 
all that his arms had conquered, from the bor- 


ders of Courland to the extremity of the gulph of 


Finland, and from thence again of the whole 
extent of the countiy of Kexholm, and that 


narrow flip of Finland which ſtretches out to the 


northward of the neighbourhood of Kexholm, fo 


that he remained maſter of all Livonia, Eftho- 


nia, Ingria, Carelia, with the country of Wy- 
bourg, and the neighbouring iſles, which ſecur- 
ed to him the ſovereignty of the ſea, as likewiſe 
of the iſles of Oeſel, Dago, Mona, and ſeveral 
others: the whole forming an extent of Zoo 
Jeagues of country, of unequal breadth, and 
which altogether made a large kingdom, that 


proved the reward of twenty years immenſe 


pains and labour. ; 
The peace was ſigned at Nyſtadt the 10th 


September 1721, N. S. by the Ruſſian miniſter 
Olterman, and general Bruce. | 


Peter was the more rejoiced at that event, as 
it freed him from the neceſſity of keeping ſuch 
large armies on the frontiers of Sweden, as alſo 


from any apprehenſions on the part of England, 


or of the neighbouring ſtates, and left him at 
full liberty to exert his whole attention to the 
new. modelling of his empire, in which he had 
alrcady made fo ſuecefsfu] a beginning, and to 
cheriſh arts and commerce, which he had in- 


troduced among bis ſubjects, at the expence of 


infinite labour and induſtry. 

In the firſt tranſports of his ſatisfaction, we 
fad him writing in theſe terms to his plenipo- 
tentiaries: You have drawn up the treaty as 
if we ourſelf had dictated and ſent it to you 
et to offer the Swedes to fign, This glorious 

$E-SVENt. 
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& event ſhall be ever preſent to our remem- 
«© brance.” TY ; 

All degrees of people throughout the Ruſſian 
empire gave proofs of their ſatisfaction, by the 
moſt extraordinary rejoicings of all kinds, and par- 
_ ticularly at Peterſburgh. The triumphal feſtivals, 
with which the czar had'entertained his people, 
during the courſe of the war, were nothing to 
compare to theſe rejoicings for the peace, 
which every one hailed with unutterable ſatis- 
faction. The peace itſelf was the moſt glorious 
of all his triumphs; and what pleaſed more than 
all the pompous ſaews on the occaſion, was a 
free pardon and general releaſe granted to all 
' priſoners, and a general remiſſion of all ſums 
due to the royal treaſury for taxes throughout 
the whole empire, to the day of the publ cation 
of the peace. In conſequence of which a mul- 
titude of unhappy wretches, who had been 
\ confined in priton, were ſet at liberty, excepting 

only thoſe guilty of highway-robbery, murder, 
or treaſon Þ. h 


It 


t Nctwithſtanding the great rejoicings made on this occa- 
ſion, Peter was o ways inattentive to the affairs of fate ; but 
held ſrequent councils thereon: and being defirous, as his ſon 

Peter Petrowitz was dean, to feitfe the ſucceſſion on a prince 
who would follows his maxims, and proſecute the great deſigns 
Which he had begun for ctvilizing his people, he ordered pubjic 
notice to be given, on the 23d of February, to all his ſebjects 
inhabiting the city of Moſcow, to repair the next day to Caſtle- 
church; which they having done, printed papers were dehver- 
ed to them all, fignifyicg, © That it was his imperial majeſty's 
« pleaſure, that every man ſhould ſwear, and give under his 
&© hand, that he would not oply appreve the choice his maje- 
« fly ſhould make of a ſucceſſor, but ackn*wledge the perfon 
« he ſhould ap; oint as emperor and ſovereign.” An order was 
likewiſe publiſhed. a few days after at Peterſburgh, requiring 
the magiſtrates, and all other perſons, to ſubſcribe the ſame 
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It was at this time that the ſenate decreed 


Peter the titles of Great, Emperor and Father of 


his Country. Count Golofkin, the high chan- 
cellor, made a ſpeech to the czar in the great 
cathedral, in the name of all the orders of the 
ſtate, the ſenators crying aloud, Long live our 
emperor and 1 in which acclamations they 
were joined by the united voice of all the 
people preſent. The miniſters of France, Ger- 
many, Poland, Demaark, and the States-Ge- 
neral, waited on him, with their congratula- 
tions on the titles lately beſtowed on him, and 
formally acknowledged for emperor him who 
had been always publicly known in Holland by 
that title, ever ſince the battle of Pultowa. 
The names of Father, and of Great, were glo- 
rious epithets, which no one 'in Europe could 
diſpute him ; that of Emperor was only an ho- 


norary title, given by. cuſtom to the ſovereigns 


of Germany, as titular kings of the Romans ; 
and it requires time before ſuch appellations 
come to be formally adopted by thoſe courts 
where forms of ſtate and real glory are different 


declaration ; \and all the grandees of the empire were command- 
ed, on pain of death and confiſcation, to repair to Meſcow by 
the latter end of March for that purpoſe, except thoſe inhabit- 
ing Aſtracan and Siberia, who, living at too great a diſtance, 
were excuſed from giving their perſonal attendance, and rer- 
mitted to ſubſcribe before their reſpective governors, This 
oath was readily taken by all ranks and degrees of the people, 
who were well aſſured that their emperor would make choice of 
one who was every way worthy of the ſucceſſion, and capable 
of ſupporting the dignity intended for him: but they were ſtill 
in the dark as to the identical perſon, though it was generally 
believed to be prince Nariſkin, who was nearly related to the 
emperor, and allowed to have all the qualities requiſite for his 
ſucceſſor : but a little time ſhewed them, that this conjecture 
- was groundleſs, 
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things. But Peter was in a ſhort time after 
acknowledged emperor by all the ſtates of Eu- 
rope, excepting only that of Poland, which was 
ſtill divided by factions, and the pope, whoſe 
ſuffrage was become of very little ſignificance 
fince the court of Rome had loſt its credit in 
proportion as other nations became more en- 
lightened. | | 


F 


CHAP. XVI. 
Conqueſts in P E RS I A. 


HE ſituation of Ruſſia is ſuch, as neceſ- 
farily obliges her to keep up certain con- 
nections with all the nations that lie in the 5th 
degree of north latitude. When under a bad 
adminiſtration, ſhe was a prey by turns to the 
T artars, the Swedes, and the Poles; but when 
governed by a reſolute; and vigorous prince, ſhe 
became formidable to all her neighbours. Peter 
began his reign by an advantageous treaty with 
the Chineſe. He had waged war at one and the 
ſame time againſt the Swedes and the Turks, 
and now prepared to lead his victories armies 
into Perſia." | 


At this time Perſia began to fall into that de- 
plorable ſtate, in which we now behold her. 
Let us figure to ourſelves the thirty years 
war in Germany, the times of the league, 
thoſe of the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and the reigns of Charles VI. and of king John 
in France, the civil wars in England, the long 
and horrible ravages of the whole Ruſſian 
empire by the Tartars, or their invaſion of 

| . China; 
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- 


China; and then we ſhall have ſome ſlight con- 
ception of the miſeries under which the Perſian 
empi:e has fo long groaned. 

A weak and indolent prince, and a powerful 
and enterprifing ſubject, are ſufficient to plunge 
a whole nation into ſuch an abyſs of difaſters. 
Hufilein, ſha, ſhaic, or ſophi of Perſia, a de- 
ſcendant of the great ſha Abbas, who ſat at this 
time on the throne of Perſia, had given himſelf 
wholly up to luxury and effeminacy : his prime 
miniſter committed acts of the greateſt violence 
and injuſtice, which this great prince winked 
at, and this gave riſe to forty years deſolation 
and bloodſhed. 

Perſia, like Turkey, has ſeveral provinces, 
all governed in a different manner ; ſhe has ſub- 
jets immediately under her dominion, vaſſals, 


| tributary princes, and even nations, to whom 


the court was wont to pay a tribute, under the 
name of ſubſidies: for inſtance, the people of 


Dagheſtan, who inhabit the branches of mount 
- Caucafus, to the weſtward of the Caſpian ſea, 


which was formerly a part of the ancient Alba- 
nia; for all nations have changed their appella- 


tion and their limits. "Theſe are now called 


and Moldavia are of the Turkiſh empire: this 


Leſgians, and are mountaineers, who are rather 


under the protection, than the dominicn of 


Perſia; to theſe the government paid ſubſidies, 
. for defending the frontiers. 
At the other extremity of the empire, towards 


the Indies, was the prince of Candahar, who 


. commanded. a kind of martial militia, called 


Aghwans. This prinee of Candahur was a vaſ- 
fal of the Perſian, as the hoſpodars of Walachia 


vaſe 
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vaſſalage was not hereditary, but exactly the 
ſame with the antient feudal tenures eſtabliſhed 
throughout Europe, by that race of Lartars 
who overthrew the Roman empire. The 
Aghwan militia, of which the prince of Can- 
dabar was the head, was the fame with the Al- 
banians on the coaſts of the Caſpian ſea, in the 
neighbourhood of Dagheſtan, and a mixture of 
Circaſſians and Georgians, like the ancient 
Mamelucks who enſlaved Egypt. The name of 
Aghwans is a corruption; Timur, whom we 
call Tamerlane, had led theſe people into In- 
dia, and they remained ſettled in the province 
of Candahar, which ſometimes belonged to the 
Mogul empire, and ſometimes to that of Perſia. 
It was theſe Aghwans and: Leſgians who began- 
the revolution. ; 
Mir-Weis, or Meriwitz, intendant of the 
province, whoſe office was only to collect 
the tributes, aſſaſſinated the prince of Can- 
dahar, armed the militia, and continued maſter 
of the province till his death, which happened 
in 1717. His brother came quietly to the ſuc- 


ceſſion, by paying a ſlight tribute to the Perſian 


court. But the ſon of Mir-Weis, who inhe- 
rited the ambition of his father, aſſaſſinated his 
uncle, and began to erect himſelf into a con- 


queror. This young: man was called Mir- 


Mahmoud, but he was known in Europe on- 
ly by the name of his father, who had begun 
- the rebellion. Mahmoud reinforced his Agh- 
wans, by adding to. them all the Guebres he 
could get together. Theſe Guebres were an 
antient race of Perſians, who had been diſperſ- 
ed by the caliph Omar, and who nil! continued 
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attached to the religion of the Magi (formerly 


flouriſhing in the reign of Cyrus) and were al- 


ways ſecret enemies to the new Perſians. Hav- 
ing afſembled his forces, Mahmoud marched 


into the heart of Perſia, at the head of an hun- 


dred thouſand men. | 

At the ſame time the Leſgians or Albanians, 
who, on account of the troubleſome times, had 
not received their ſubſidies from the court-of 
Perſia, came down from their mountains with 
an armed force, ſo that the flames of civil war 
were lighted up at both ends of the empire, and 
extended themſelves even to the capital. | 

[Theſe Leſgians ravaged all that country, 


which ſtretches along the weſtern borders of 
the Caſpian ſea, as far as Derbent, or the iron- 


gate. In this_country is ſituated the city of 
Shamache, about fifteen leagues diſtant from the 
ſea, and is ſaid to have been the ancient reſi- 
dence of Cyrus, and by the Greeks called Cy- 
ropolis, for we know nothing of the fituation 
or names of theſe countries but what we have 
from the Greeks ; but as the Perſtans never 
had a prince called Cyrus, much leſs had they 
any city called Cyropolis. It is much in the 
ſame manner that the Jews, who commenced 
authors when they were ſettled in Alexandria, 
framed a notion of a city called Scythopolis, 
which, ſaid they, was built by the Scythians in 
the neighbourhood of Judea, as if either Scy- 
thians or antient Jews could have given Greek 

names to their towns. | 
The city of Shamache was very rich. The 
Armenians who inhabit in the neighbourhood 
of this part of the Perſian empire, carried on 
| | an 
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an immenſe traffic there, and Peter had lately 
eſtabliſned a company of Ruſſian merchants at 
his own expence, which company became very 
flouriſhing. The Leſgians made themſelves 
maſters of this city by ſurprize, plundered it, 
and put to death all the Ruſſians who traded 
there under the protection of ſhah Huſſein, after 
having ſtripped all their warehouſes. The loſs 
on this occaſion was ſaid to amount to four 
millions of rubles. 5 

Peter upon this ſent to demand ſatisfaction of 
the emperor Huſſein, who was then diſputing the 
- throne with the rebel Mahmoud, who had uſurp- 
ed it, and likewiſe of Mahmoud himſelf. The 
former of theſe was willing to do the czar juſ- 
tice, the other refuſed it; Peter therefore re- 
ſolved to right himſelf, and take advantage of 
the diſtractions in the Perſian empire. 

Mir Mahmoud fill puſhed his conqueſts in 
Perſia. The ſophi hearing that the emperor 
of Ruſſia was preparing to enter the Caſpian ſea, 
in order to revenge the murder of his ſubjects 
at Shamache, made private application to him, 
by the means of an Armenian, to take upon 
him at the ſame time the defence of Perſia. 

Peter had for a conſiderable time formed a 
project to make himſelf matter of the Caſpian 
ſea, by means of a powerful naval force, and 
to turn the tide of commerce from Perſia and a 
part of India through his own dominions. He 
had cauſed ſeveral parts of this ſea to be ſound- 
ed, the coaſts to be ſurveyed, and exact charts 
made of the whole. He then ſet fail for the 
coaſt of Perſia. the 15th day of May, 1722. 
Catherine accompanied him in this voyage, as 
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ſhe had done ain the former. They ſailed down 
the Wolga as far as the city of Aſtracan. 


From thence he haſtened to forward the canals 


which were to join the Caſpian, the Baltic, and 
Euxine ſeas; a work which has been ſince exe- 
cuted in part under the reign of his grand- 
. ; 

While he was directing theſe works, the ne- 
ceflary proviſions for his expedition were arrived 
in the Caſpian fea. He was to take with him 
22, ooo foot, 9000 drageons, 15,000 coſſacks, 
and 3900 ſeamen, who were to work the ſhips, 
and occaſionally aſſiſt the ſoldiery in making de- 
ſcents on the coalt. The horſe were ty march 


over land tarough deſarts where there was fre- 


quently no water to be had, and afterwards to 
paſs over the mountains of Caucaſus, where 
300 men are ſufficient to ſtop the progreſs of a 
whole army; but the dit racted condition in 
which Perfia then was, warranted the moſt 
hazardous enterprizes. 

The czar ſailed about an hundred leagues to 
the ſouthward of Aſtracan, tiil he came to the 
lictle town of Andrewhoft, It may appear ex- 
traordinary to hear of the name of Andrew on 
the coafts of the Hyrcanian ſea; bur ſome 
Georgians, who were formerly a ſect of Chrit- 
tians, had built this town, which the Perſians 
afterwards fortified ; but it fell an eaiy prey to 
the czar's arms. From thence he continued ad- 
vancing by land into the province of Dagheſtan, 
and cauſed manifeſto's to be circulated in the 

ä Turkiſh 


joins 


and 
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Turkiſh and Perſian languages“. It was ne- 
ceſſary to keep fair with the Ottoman Porte, 
who reckoned among its ſubjedts, not only the 
Circaflians and Georgians, who border upon 
this country, but alſo ſeveral powerful vaſſals, 
who had of late put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the grand ſignior. 

Among others there was one very powerful, 
named Mahmoud d'Utmich, who took the title 
of ſultan, and had the courage to attack the 
czar's troops, by which he was totally defeated, 
and the {tory ſays that his whole country was 
made a bonhre on the occaſion. 

Sept. 14, 1722.] Ina ſhort time afterwards. 
Peter arrived at the city of Derbent, by the 
Perſians and Turks called Demir Capi, that is, 
the Iron Gate, and ſo named from having for- 
merly had an iron gate at the ſouth entrance. 
The city is long and narrow, its upper part 


joins to a rocky branch of mount Caucaſus, 


and the walls of the lower part are wafhed 
by the ſea, which in violent ſtorms make 


a breach over them. Theſe walls might pats. 


{or one of the wonders of antiquity, being 


forty feet in height, and fix in breadth, de- 


tended with ſquare towers at the diſtance of 


* The{e he dubliſhed and difiributed along the borders of the 
Caſpian fea, therein deelaring, © That ke came not upon the 


frontiers of Perfia, with an intention of reducing any of the pro- 


vinces of that k:ngdom to his obrdience, but cn'y to maintain the 


J:wth) puſſeſſor of them on his tarone, and to defend him pow- 
erfully, together with his faithful ſubjects, againſt the tyranny 
of Mir Mahmoud, and to obtain ſatisfattion from. him and 
his Tartars, for the robberies and miſi hiefs which they had 
committed in the Ruſſian empire.“ 
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168 Hiſtory of the 
every fifty feet. The whole work ſeems one uni- 

form piece, and is built of a fort of brown free- 
ſtone mixed with pounded ſhells, which ſerved as 
mortar, ſo that the whole forms a maſs. harder 
than marble. The city lies open from the ſea, 
but that part of it next the land appears im- 
pregnable. There are ſtill ſome ruins of an 
old wall like that of China, which muſt have 
been built in the earlieſt times of antiquity, and 
ſtretched from the borders of the Caſpian ſea 
to the Pontus Euxinus; and this was probably 
a rampart raiſed by the ancient kings of Perſia 
againſt thoſe ſwarms of barbarian herds which 
dwelt between theſe two ſeas. 

According to the Perſian tradition, the city 
of Derbent was partly repaired and fortified by 
Alexander the Great. Arrian and Quintus 
Curtius tell us, that Alexander abſolutely rebuilt 
this city, They ſay indeed that it was on the 
banks of the Tanais or Don, but then in their 
time the Greeks gave the name of Tanais to the 
river Cyrus, which runs by the city. It would 
be a contradiction to ſuppoſe that Alexander 
ſhould build an harbour in the Caſpian ſea, on a 
river that opens into the Black ſea. 

There were formerly three or four other 
ports in different parts of the Caſpian fea, all 
which were probably built with the ſame view, 
for the ſeveral nations inhabiting to the weſt, 
eaſt, and north of that ſea, have in all times 
been barbarians, who had rendered themſelves 
formidable to the reſt of the world, and from 
hence principally iſſued thoſe ſwarms of con- 
querors who ſubjected Afia and Europe. 


And 
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And here I muſt beg leave to remark how 
much pleaſure authors in all ages have taken 


.to impoſe upon mankind, and how much they 
have preferred a vain ſhew of eloquence to 
matter of fact. Quintus Curtius puts into the 
mouths of Scythians an admirable ſpeech full 
of moderation and philoſophy, as if the Tartars 


of thoſe regions had been all ſo many ſages, and 


that Alexander had not been the general nomi- 
nmated by the Greeks againſt the king of Perſia, 


ſovereign of the greateſt part of ſouthern Scy- 


thia and the Indies. Other rhetoricians, think- 
ing to imitate Quintus Curtius, have ſtudied to 
make us look upon thoſe ſavages of Caucaſus 
end its dreary deſarts, who lived wholly upon 
rapine and bloodſhed, as the people in the 
world moſt remarkable for auſtere virtue and 
juſtice, and have painted Alexander, the aven- 
ger of Greece, and the conqueror of thoſe who 


would have enſlaved him and his country, as a 
public robber, who had ravaged the world wich- 


out juſtice or reaſon. | | 
Such writers do not conſider, that theſe Tar- 
tars were never other than deſtroyers, and that 
Alexander built towns in the very country which 
they inhabited; and in this reſpect I may ven- 


ture to compare Peter the Great to Alexander; 


like him he was affiduous and. indefatigable in 
his purſuits, a lover and friend of the uſeful 


arts; he ſurpaſſed him zs a law-giver, and like 
him endeavoured to change the tide of com- 


merce in the world, and built and repaited at 
leaſt as many towns as that celebrated hero of 


antiquity. 
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i770 Hiſtory of the 


On the approach of the Ruſſian army, the 


[governor of Derbent reſolved not to ſuſtain 


a ſiege, whether he thought he was not able 
to defend the place, or that he preferred - the 


.czar's protection to that of the tyrant Mah- 


moud; brought the keys of the town and 
Citadel (which were filver) and preſented them 
to Peter, whoſe army peaceably entered the 
city, and then encamped on the ſea-ſhore. 
The ufurper Mahmoud, already maſter of 


great part of Perſia, in vain endeavoured to pre- 


vent the czar from taking poſſeſſion of Der- 


bent: he ſtitred up the neighbouring Tartars, 
and marched into Perſta to the relief of the 


place, but too late, for Derbent was already 
in the hands of the conqueror. 

Peter however was not in a condition to puſh 
his ſucceſſes any further at this time. The 
veflels which were bringing him a freſh ſupply 
of proviſions, horfes, and recruits, had been 
caſt away near Aſtracan, and the ſeaſon was 

far ſpent. He therefore returned to 
Jan. 5. Moſcow, which he entered in tri- 

umph; and after his arrival (accor— 
ding to cuſtom) gave a ſtrict account of his ex- 
pedition to the vice gar Romadanowſ):i, thus 
keeping up this extraordinary farce, which, ſays 
his eulogium, proncunced in the academy of 
ſciences at Paris, ought to have been performed 
beſore ail the monarchs of the earth, 

The empire of Perſia continued to be divided 
between Huflzin and the uſurper Mahmoud. 
The firſt of theſe thought to find a protector in 
the czar, and the other dreaded him as an aven- 


ger, Who was come to ſnatch the fruits of his 


rebellion 
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rebellion out of his hands. Mahmoud exerted 
all his endeavours to ſtir up the Ottoman Porte 
againſt Peter, and for this purpoſe ſent an em- 
baſſy to Conſtantinople, while the princes of 
Dagheſtan, who were under the protection of 
the grand ſignior, and who had been ſtript of 
their territories by the victorious army of Peter, 
-cried aloud for vengeance. The divan was 
now alarmed for the ſafety of Georgia, which 
the Turks reckon in ths number of their do- 
minions, 

The grand ſignior was on the point of decla- 
ring war againit the czar, but was prevented 
by the courts of Vienna and Paris. The em- 
peror of Germany at the ſame time declared, 
that if Ruſſia ſhould be attacked by the Turks, 
he muſt be obliged to defend it. The marquis 
de Bonac, the French ambailador at Conitanti- 
nople, made a dextrous uſe of the menaces of 
the Imperial court, and at the ſame time inſinu- 
ated, that it was contrary to the true intereſts 
of the Turkiſh empire, to ſuffer a rebel and an 
uſurper to ſet the example of dethroning ſove- 
reigns, and that the czar had done no more 
than what the grand ſignior himſelf ought to 
have done. | 
During theſe delicate negotiations, Mir Mah- 
moud was advanced to the gates of Derbent, 
and had laid waſte all the neighbouring countr 
in order to cut off all means of ſubſiſtence from 
the Ruſſian army. That part of ancient Hyr- 
cania, now called Ghilan, was: reduced to a 
deſart, and the inhabitants threw themſelves 
under the protection of the Ruſſians, whom 
they looked upon as wo deliveters, 
| 2 
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172 Hiſtory of the 

In this they followed the example of the ſophi 
himſelf. That unfortunate prince ſent a for- 
mal embaſly to Peter the Great, to requeſt his 
aſſiſtance; but the ambaſſador was hardly de- 


parted, when the rebel Mir Mahmoud ſeized on 


Iſpahan and the perſon of his maſter. 

Thamaſeb, the ſon of the dethroned ſophi, 
who was taken priſoner, found means to eſcape 
out of the tyrant's hands, and got together 
a body of troops, with which he gave the uſur- 

r battle. He ſeconded his father's entreaties 
to Peter the Great for bis protection, and ſent 
to the ambaſſador the ſame inſtructions which 
Shah Huſſein had given him. 

This ambaſſador, whoſe name was Iſhmael 
Beg, found that his negotiations had proved 
ſucceſsful, even before he arrived in perſon, for, 
on landing at Aſtracan, he learfit that general 
Matufkin was going to ſet out with freſh re- 
cruits to reinforce the army in Dagheſtan. The 
city of Baku or Bachu, which with the Perſians 
gives to the Caſpian ſea the name of the ſea of 


Bachu, was not yet taken, The ambaſſador - 


therefore gave the Ruſſian general a letter for 
the inhabitants, in which. he exhorted them in 
his maſter's name to ſubmit to the emperor of 
Luſi. The ambaſſador then proceeded for 
Peterſbourg, and general Matufkin departed to 
lay ſiege to the city of Bachu. 
Aug. 1723. The Perſian ambaſſador arrived 
at the czar's court the very day 
that tidings were brought of the reduction af 
that city. 
Baku is ſituate near Shamachi, but is neither 
ſo well pegpled, nor ſo rich as the latter. It is 
| chiefly 


Koggsran inn 


chiefly remarkable for the naptha, with which 
it furniſhes all Perſia. Never was treaty fo 

| ' ſpeedily concluded as that of Iſh- 
Sept. 1723. mae} Beg. Czar Peter promiſed to 

| march with his forces into Perſia, 
in order to revenge the. death of his ſubjects, and 
to ſuccour Thamaſeb againſt the uſurper of his 
crow, and the new ſophi in return was to cede. 
to hin not only the towns of Bachu and Der- 
bent, but likewiſe the provinces of Guilan, Ma- 
Zenderan, Aſterabath. 

Ghilan is, as we have already obſerved, the 
ancient South Hyrcania; Mazanderan, Which 
joins to it, is the country cf the Mardi, or 
Mardians; and Aſterabath borders upon Ma- 
zanderan, Theſe were the three principal pro- 
vinces of the ancient Median kings; fo that 
Peter beheld hiroſelf, by the meaps of arms and 
treaties, in poſſeſſion of the original kingdom 
of Cyrus. 

It may not be foreign to our ſubject to ob- 
ſerve, that, by the articles of this convention, the 
prices of neceſſaries to be furniſhed to the army 
were ſettled. A game! wzs to coſt dnly fixty 
franks (about twelve roubles) a pound of bread 
no more than five farthings, the ſame weight 
of beef about ſix, Theſe prices furniſn a con- 
vincing proof of the plenty he found in theſe 
countries, that poſſeſions in land are of the 
moſt inttinſic value, and that money, which is 
only of nominal worth, was at that time very 
ſcarce. | $ 

Such was the deplorable ſtate to which Perſia 
was then reduced, that the unfortunate ſophi 
Thamaſeb, a wanderer in his own kingdom, 
and flying before the face cf the rebel Mahmoud, 
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174 Hiſtory of the . 

who had dipt his hands in the blood of his fa- 
ther and his brothers, was neceſſitated to en- 
tteat the court of Ruſſia and the Turkiſh divan 


to accept of one part of his dominions to pre-. 
ſerve for him the reſt; 


It was agreed then, between czar Peter, 


ſultan Achmet III. and the ſophi T hamaleb,. 
that the firſt of theſe ſhould keep the three pro- 
vinces above- named, and that the Porte ſhould- 
have Caſbin, Tavris, and Erivan, beſides what: 
the had already taken from the uſurper. Thus 
was this noble kingdom diſmembered at once 
by the Ruflians, the "Fu:ks, and the Perſians 
themſelves. 

And now the emperor Peter might be ſaid to 
extend his dominions from the further part of 
the Baltic ſes, beyond the ſouthern limits of the 
Ca'pian. Perſia ſtill continued a prey to viola- 
nons and devaſtations, and its natives, till then. 
oulent ard polite, were now ſunk in po- 


verty and barbariſm, while the Ruſſian people 
had ariſen from indigence and ignorance to a. 


itate of riches and learning. One fingle man, 
by a reſolute and enterprizing genius, had brought 


his country out of obſcur ty; and another, by 


his weakneſs and indolence, had brought de- 
ſtruction upon his. 


Hitherto we know very little of the private 


calamities which for ſo long a time ſpread deſo- 


lation over the face of the Perſian empire. It is 
laid, that Shah Huſſein was ſo puſillanmous as to 
place with his own hands the tiara or crown of 


Perſia.on the head of the uſurper Mahmoud, 
and alſo that this Mahmoud afterwards went 
mad. Thus the lives of ſo many thouſands of 
men depend an the caprice of a madman < 1 

. O01. 


| 
| 
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fool. They add furthermore, that Mahmoud, 
in one of his fits of phrenzy, put to death with 
his own hand all the ſons and nephews of the 
Shah Huſſein to the number of an hundred; 
and that he cauſed the goſpel of Si. John to be 
read upon his head, in order to puriſy himſelf, 
and to receive a cure for his diſorder; Theſe 
and ſuch like Perſian fables have been circu- 
lated by our monks, and afterwards printed in- 
Paris, 

The tyrant, after having murdered his uncle,. 
was in his turn put to death by his nephew Eſh- 
reff, who was as cruel and bloody a tyrant as 
Mahmoud himſelf, - 3 

Shah Thamaſeb ſtill continued imploring 
the aſſiſtance of Ruſſia. This Thamaſeb or 
Sha Thomas, was aſſiſted, and afterwards re- 
placed on the throne by the famous Kouli Kan, 
_ was again dethroned by the fame Kouli 

an. 

The revolutions and wars which Ruſſia had 
afterwards to encounter againſt the Turks, and 
in which ſhe proved victorious, the evacuating 
the three provinces in Perſia, which coſt Ruſſia 
more to keep them than they were worth, are 
events which do not concern Peter the Great, 
as they did not happen till ſeveral years after 
his death; it may ſuffice to obſerve, that he 
finiſhed his military career by adding three pro- 
vinces to his empire on the part next to Perſia, 
aiter having juſt before added the ſame number 
on that ſide next to Sweden. 
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SHA P. XVII 108 L.. 


of the Coronation of the Empreſs Catherine I. 
and the Death of Peter the Great. 


ETER, at his return fiom his Perſtan 
L edition: found himſeif- in a better con- 
dition, than ever to be the arbiter of the North. 
He now openly declared himſelf the protector of 
Charles XII. whole profeſſed enemy he had. 
been for eighteen. years. He ſent for the duke 
of Holitcin, nephew. to that monarch, to his 
court, promiſed him his eldeſt daughter in mar- 
ri22e, and began to make preparations for ſup- 
posting him in his claims on the duchy of Hol- 

ſtein Sleſu ick, and even engaged 
Leb. 1724. himſelf fo to do by a treaty of al- 

805 liance, which he concluded with 
the crown - Sweden, 

i: continued the works he had begun all 
over his empire, to the further extremity of. 
Kamtſhatka, and for the better direction of 
them, eſtabliſhed an academy. of ſciences at Pe- 
terſburg. The arts. began now to flouriſh on 
every lide : manufactures were encouraged, the 
navy was augmented, the army well-provided, 


and the laws properly enforced. He: now en- 


joyed his glory in full repoſe; but was deſirous 
of ſharing it in a new manner with her who, 
according to his own declaration, by remedy- 

ing the difaſter of the campaign of Pruth, had 
been in ſome meaſure the inſtrument of his ac- 


quiring that glory, 


Accor-. 
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Accordingly, the coionation of his conſort 

Catherine was performed at Moſcow in pre- 
ſence of the ducheſs of Courland, 

May 28, his eldeſt brother's daughter, and 
1724. the duke of Holſtein his intended 
ſon-in-law. The declaration which 

he publiſhed on this occaſion merits attention: 
he therein cites the examples of feveral Chriſ- 
tian princes who had placed the crown on the 
heads of their conſorts, as likewiſe thoſe of the 
heathen emperors Baſſilides, Juſtinian, Hera- 
clius, and Leo the philoſopher. He enume- 
rates the ſetvices Catherine had done to the 
fate, and in particular in the war againſt the 
Turks, where my army, ſays he, which had 
been reduced to 22,000 men, had to encounter 
an enemy above 200,000 ſtrong. He does not 
ſay in this declaration that the empreſs was to 
fucceed to the crown after bis death; but this 
cremony, which was altogether new and un- 
uſual in the Ruſſian empire, was one of thoſe 
means by which he prepared the minds of his 
fubjects for ſuch an event. Another circum- 
ftance that might perhaps furniſh a ſtronger rea- 
ſon to believe that he deſtined Catherine to ſue- 


ceed him on the throne, was, that he himſelf 


marched on foot before her the day of her co- 
ronation, as captain of a new company, which 
* had created under the name of che 4nights of 

the empreſs. 
When they arrived at the cathedra!, Peter 
himfelf placed the crown on her head; and 
when ſhe would have fallen down and embraced 
lis knees, he prevented her; and at their re- 
turn Hom the church, cauled the ſceptre and 
globe to be carried before her. The ceremony 
23 Was 
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178 Hiſtory of the 
was altogether worthy an emperor, for on every 
public occaſion. Peter ſhewed as much pomp. 
and magnificence as he did plainneſs and ſim- 
plicity in his private manner of living. 

Having thus crowned his ſpouſe, he at length 
determined to give his eldeſt daughter Anna 
| Petrowna in marriage to the duke of Holſtein, 


This princeſs greatly reſembled her father in the 


face, was very majellic, and of a ſingular beauty. 
She was betrothed to the duke of Holſtcin on 
the 24th of November 1724, but with very little 
ceremony. Peter having for ſome time paſt 
found his health great'y impaired, and this, 
together with ſome family uneaſineſſes, that 
perhaps rather increaſed his diſorder, which in 


a ſhort time proved fatal, perinitted him to have 


but very little reliſh for feaſts or public diver- 
ſions in this latter part of his life, 


* Theempreſs Catherine had at that time a 


young man for the chambetlain of her houſhold, 
whoſe name was Moens de la Croix, a native 


of Ruſha, but of Flemiſh parents, remarkably. 


handſome and genteel. His ſiſter madame de 


Balc was bed-chamber woman to the empreſs, 


and theſe two had entitely the management of 
her houſhold. Being both accuſed of having 


taken preſents, they were ſent to priſon, 


and afterwards brought to their trial by expreſs 
order of the czar ; who, by an evi in the year 
1714, had forbidden any one holding a place 
about court to receive any preſent or other 
wratuity, on pain of being declared infamous, 


and ſutfering death; and this prohibition had 


been ſeveral times renewed. 


* Memoirs of Baſſewitz, 


. The 
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The brother and ſiſter were found guilty, and 
received ſentence, and all thoſe who had either 
purchaſed their ſervices or given them any gra- 
tuity in return for the ſame, were included 
therein, except the duke of Holftein and his 
miniſter count Baſſewitz ; as it is probable that 
the preſents made by that prince to thoſe who 
had a ſhare in bringing about his marriage with 
the czar's daughter were not looked upon in a 
criminal light. | 

Moens was condemned to be beheaded, and 


his ſiſter (who was the empreſs's favourite) to 
receive eleven ſtrokes of the knout. The two 


ſons of this lady, one of whom was an officer 
in the houſhold, and the other a page, were 
degraded, and ſent to ferve as private foldiers 
in the army in Perſia. - 


 Thefe ſeverities, though they ſhock our man- 
ners, were perhaps neceſſary in a country where 


the obſervance of the laws is to be enforced only 


by the moſt terrifying rigour, "The empreſs 


ſoiicited her favourites pardon 3 but the czar, 


offended at her application, peremptorily refuſed 
her, and in the heat of his paſſion, ſeeing a fine 


looking-glaſs in the apartment, he with one 


blow of his fiſt broke it into a thouſand pieces; 


and turning to the empreſs, Thus, ſaid he, 


„thou ſeeſt I can with one ſtroke of my hand 


“ reduce this glaſs to its original duſt.” Ca- 
therine, in a melting accent, replied, ** It 
is true, you have deſtroyed one of the great- 
c eft ornaments of your palace, but do you 
think that palace is the more charming for 


its Joſs?” This anſwer appeafed the empe- 


rot's wrath ; but all the favour that Catherine 
could obtain for her bed-chamber woman was, 
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180 Hiſtory of the 


that ſhe ſhould receive only five ſtrokes of the 


knout inſtead of eleven. 


I ſhould not have related this anecdote, had 


it not been atteſted by a public miniſter, who 
wes eye-witneſs of the whole tranſaction, and 
who, by having made preſents to the unfortu- 
nate brother and fiſter, was perhaps himſelf one 
of the principal cauſes of their diſgrace and ſut- 
ferings. It was this affair which emboldened 
thoſe who judge of every thing in the worſt 
lignt, to ſpread the report that Catherine haſt- 
ened the death of her huſband, whoſe choleric 
diſpoſition filled her with appiehenfibns that 
overweighed the gratitude the owed him for the 
many favours he had nezped upon her. 

Theſe cruel ſuſpicions were confirmed by 
Catherine's recalling to court her woman of the- 
bed- chamber immediately upon the death of the 


Czar, and re-inſtating her in her former influ- 


ence. It is the duty of an.hiſtorian to relate the 
public reports which have been circulated in all 
times in ſtates, on, the deceaſe of princes 


who have been ſnatched away by a premature 


death, as if nature was not alone ſufficient to 
put a period to the exiſtence of a crowned head 
as well as that of a beggar ; but is likewiſe the 
duty of an hiftorian to ſhew how far ſuch re- 
forts were raſhly or unjuſtly formed. 

There is an immenſe Ciftance between the 


. momentary diſcontent which may ariſe: from the 


moroſe or harſh behaviour of an huſband, and the 
celperate reſolution of poiſoning that huſband, 
vl. o is at the ſame time our ſovereign and bene- 
_ Gor in the higheſt degree. The danger attend- 
g ſuch a deſign would have been as great as it 
\ as criminal, Catherine had at that time a power = 


ful. 
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ful party againſt her, who eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the ſon of the deceaſed czarowitz. Neverthe- 
leſs, neither that faction, nor any one perſon 
about the court, once ſuſpected the czarina ; and 
the vague rumours which were ſpread on this 
head were founded only on the miſtaken no— 
tions of foreigners, who were very imperfectly. 
acquainted with the affair, and who chole to 
indulge the wretched pleaſure of accuiing of 
heinous crimes thoſe whom they thought inte- 
reſted to commit them. But it was even very 
doubtful whether this was at all the cafe with 
Catberine. It was far from being certain that 
the was to ſucceed her huſband. She had been 
crowned indeed, but only in the character of. 
wife to the reigning ſovereign, and not as one 
who was to enjoy the ſovereign authority after 
his death. 

Peter in kis declaration had only ordered this 
coronation as a matter of Ceremony, and not as. 
conferring a right of governing. He therein 
only cited the examples of emperors, who had 
cauſed their conforts to be crowned, but not 
of thoſe who had conferred on them the royal 
authority. In fine, at the very time of Peter's 
1:Ineſs, feveral perſons believed that the princeſs 
Anna Petrowna would juccced him jointly with 
her huſband the duke of Holſtein, or that the. 

czar would nominate his grandſon for his ſuc- 
ceſſor; therefore, ſo far from Catherine's being 
intereſted in the death of the emperor, ſne rather 
ſeemed concerned in the preſervation of his life, 

It is undeniable, that Peter had, for a conſi- 
derable time, been troubled with an abſceſs in 
the bladder, and a ſtoppage of urine. "Phe mi- 
neral waters of Olnitz, and ſome others, Which 

he 
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182 Hiſtory of the 


he had been adviſed to uſe, had proved of very 


little ſervice to him, and he had found himſelf 
growing ſenſibly weaker, ever ſince the beginning 
of the year 1724. His labours, from which he 
would not allow himſelf any reſpite, encreaſed 

his diſorder, and haſtened his end: 


Jan. 1725. his malady became now more and 
more deſperate; he ſelt burning pains, . 


which threw him into an almoſt conſtant deli+ 
rium *, Whenever he had a moment's inter- 
val, he endeavoutcd to write, but he could only 
{crawl a few lines that were wholly unintelli— 
zible; and it was, with the ęteateſt difficulty, 
that the following words, in the Ruſſian lan- 


guage, could be diſtinguiſhed. Let every thing 


be given to | 
He then called for the princeſs Anna Petrow- 


na, in order to dictate to her, but by that time 


ſhe could come to his bed-ſide, he had loſt his 


ſpeech, and fell into a fit, which laſted ſixteen 
hours. The empreſs Catherine 
Death of did not quit his bed-ſide for three 


PETER the nights together. At length, he 


GREAT. - breathed his laſt in her arms, 
on the 28th Jan: 17253 about four 


o'clock in the morning. 


His body was conveyed into the great hall of 
the palace, accompanied by all the imperial fa- 


mily, the ſenate, all the principal perſonages of 
| ſtate, and an innumerable concourſe of people, 


It was there expoſed on a bed of ſtate, and ever 
one was permitted to approach and kiſs his hand, 


# MS, memoirs cf the count © A 
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till the day of his interment, which was on the 
10-2 1ſt of March 1725 +. 


It 


+ Catherine paid the laſt duties to her huſband's aſhes, with 
a pomp becoming the greateſt mcnarch that Ruſſia, or perhaps 
any other country, had ever known; and. though there is no 
court of Europe, where ſplendor and magnificence is carried to 
a greater hcighth on theſe occaſions than in that of Ruſſia; 
yet it may with great truth be ſaid, that the even ſurpaſſed her- 
ſelf in the funeral honours paid to her great Peter. She pur- 
chaſed the moſt precious kinds of marbie, and employed ſome 
of the ableſt ſculptors of Italy to erect a mauſoleum to this 
hero, which might, if poſſible, tranſmit the remembrance of 
his great actions to the moſt diſtant ares. Not ſatisſed wich 
this, the cauſed a medal to be ftruck, worthy of the ancien's. 
On one fide was repreſented the buſt of the late emperor, with 
theſe Words; PETER TAI GREAT, EMPEROR AND SOVE= 
REIGN OF ALL Russ IA, BORN May xxx. MDCLXX1T, 
On the reverſe was the empreſs fitting, with the crown on her 
head, the globe and ſeeptre by her fide on a table, and before 
her were a ſphere, ſea-charts, plans, mathematical infru- 
ments, arms, and a caduceus. At diftances, in three different 
places, were repreſented an edifice on the ſea-coaſt, with a 
platform beſore it, a ſhip and galley at ſea, and the late empe- 
ror in the clouds, ſupported by eternity, looking on the em- 
preſs, and ſhewing her with his right hand all the treaſures he 
had left her, with theſe words, ** Behold what I have left you.“ 
In the exergue, “ decealed 28 January, 1725 Several of 
theſe medals ſhe ordered to be ſtruck in gold, to the weight of 
fiity ducats, and diſtributed among the foreign miniſters, and 
a'l the grandees of the emp're, as a tefiimony of her reſpect 
and gratitude to the mem ry of her late huſband, to whoſe ge- 


nerofity ſhe took a pleaſure in owning herſelf indebted for her 
preſent elevated lation, ; 


Mo:tley gives us the following, as the czar's epitaph: 


2 Here lieth, | 
All that could die of a Man immoital, 
PETE n ALEXOWITZ: 


\ It is almoſt ſuperflucus to add, 
GREAT EMPEROR OF Russ 1A: 5 
A Title! 


Which, inſtead of adding to his Glery, 
Became 
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It has been thought, and it has been aſſerted 
in print, that he had appointed his wife Cathe- 
rine to ſucceed him in the empire, by his laſt 
will: but the truth is, that he never made any 
will, or at leaſt none that ever appeared; a moſt 


aſtoniſhing negligence in fo great a legiſlator, 
and a proof that he did not think bis diſorder. 


mortal. 

No one knew, at the time of his death, who 
was to ſuccced him: he left behind him his 
grandſon Peter, ſon of the unſortunate Alexis, 
and his eldeſt daugbter Anne, married to the 
duke of Holſtein. "There wes a conſiderable 


faction in favour of young Peter; but prines: 


Menzikoff, who had never had any other inte- 


Became glorious by his wearing it, 
Let Antuquicy be dumb, 
Nur boaft her ALEXANDER, or her CSA. 
How ea'y was Victory 
To Leaders, Who were followed by Heroes? 
And whoſe Soldiers felt a noble Diſdain 
At being thought leſs vigilant than their Generals? 
But Hex, 
Who in this Place firft knew Ref, 
Found Subjects baſe and inactive, 

' Unwarlike, unlearned, untractable, 
Neithet covetous of Fame, nor fearleſs of Danger; 
Creatures, with the Names of Men; 

But with Qualities rather brutal than rational ! 
Yet, even theſe. 
He poliſh'd from their native Ruggedneſs ; 
And, breaking out like a new Sun, 

To ilnminge the Minds of a People, 
Diſpell'd their Might of hereditary Darkneſs ; 
And, by force of his invincible Influence, 

TFTavpgkt them to conquer 
Eren the Conquerors of Germany. 
Other Princes have commanded victoricus Armies; 
This Commander created them. 
Bluſh, O Art! at a Heroe who owed thee nothing. 
Exult, O Nature! ſor thine was this Prodigy. 
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reſts than thoſe of the empreſs Catherine, took 
care to be beſore-hand with all parties, and 
ther deſigns, and accordingly, when the czar 
was upon” the point of aiving up the ghott, 
he cauſed, the empreſs to remove into another 
apartment of the palace, where all their friends 
were aflembled ready: he bad the royal trea- 
ſures conveyed into the citadel, and ſecured 
the guards in his intereſt, - es likewiſe the 
archbiſhop, of Novogorod, and then they held 
a private council, in preſence of the empreſs 
Catherine, and one Macarof a fecretary, im- 
whom they could confile, at which the duke of 
Eolſtein's miniſter aſſiſted. 

At the breaking up of this council, the em— 
nreſs. returned to the czar's bed- ſide, who ſoon” 
after yielded up the ghoſt in her arms. As ſoon 
as his death was made known, the principal ſe- 

ators and general officers repaired: to the palace, 
where the empreſs made a ſpeech to them, which 
prince Menzikoff anſwered in the name of all 
preſent. The empreſs being withdrawn, they pro- 
ceeded to conſider the proper forms to be obſerv- 
ed on the occaſion, when Theophanes, arch- 
biſhop of Pleſkow, told the aſſembly, that, on 
the eve of the coronation of the empreſs Cathe- 
rine, the deceaſed czar had declared to him, that 
his ſole reaſon for placing the crown on her head, 
was that ſhe might wear it after his death; 
upon which the aſſembly unanimouſly figned the 
proclamation, and Catherine ſucceeded her huſ- 
band on the throne the very day of his death. 

Peter the Great was: regretted by all thoſe- 
whom he had formed, and the deſcendants of 
thoſe who had been ſticklers for the ancient cuſ- 
toms Hoon began to look on him as their father ;- 
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186 _ Hiſtory of the 

foreign nations, who have beheld the duration 
of his eſtabliſhments, have always expreſſed the 
higheſt admiration for his memory, acknowledg- 
ing that he was actuated by a more than com- 
mon prudence and wifdom, and not by a vain 
delire of doing extraordinary things. All 
Europe knows, that tho' he was fond of Fame, 
he coveted it only for noble principles; that 
tho' he had faults, they never obſcured his noble 
qualities, and that tho', as a man, he was liable 


to errors, as a monarch, he was always great: 


he every where forced nature, in his ſubjects, in 
himſelf, by ſea and land; but he forced her only 
to render her more pleaſing and noble. The 
arts, which he rranſplanted with his own hands 
into countries, till then in a manner ſavage, have 
flouriſhed, and produced fruits which are laſting 
teſtimonies of his genius, and will render his 
memory immortal, ſince they now appear as na- 
tives of thoſe places to which he introduced 
them. The civil, political, and military go- 
vernment, trade, manuſactories, the arts and 
the ſciences, have all been carried on, according 


to his plan, and by an event not to be paralleled 


in hiſtory : we have ſeen four women ſucceſſive- 
ly aſcend the throne after him, who have main- 
| tained, in full vigour, all the great deſigns he 

accompliſhed, and have compleated thoſe which 
he had begun, 

The court has undergone ſome revolutions 
ſince his death, but the empire has not ſuffered 
one. Its ſplendor was encteaſed by Catherine 
I It triumphed over the Turks and the Swedes 
under Abna Petrowna ; and under Elizabeth, it 
cenquered Pruſſia, and a part of Pomerania; 


and laflly, it has taſted the ſweets of peace, and 


has, 


7 
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has ſeen the arts flouriſh in fulneſs and ſecurity 
in the reign of Catherine the Second “*. 

Let the hiſtorians of that nation enter into. 
the minuteſt circumſtances of the new creation, 
the wars and undertakings of Peter the Great: 
let them rouſe the emulation of their country - 
men, by celebrating thoſe heroes who aſſiſted j 
this monarch in his labours, in the field, and in | 
the cabinet, It is ſufficient for a ſtranger, a diſ- = 
intereſted admirer of merit, to have endeavour- 
ed to ſet to view that great man, who learned of | 
Charles XII, to conquer him, who twice quitted 107 
his dominions, in order to govern them the bet- | 1 


ter, who worked with his own hands, in almoſt 
all the uſeful and neceſſary arts, to ſet an ex- 


—— ———— 


— — — 


* The diſtinguiſhed regard which this princeſs fiews for the | 
arts and ſciences, and her endeavours to attract the great geni- i! 
uſes of all nations to refide in her dominions, by every poſſible. li 
encouragement zffords the fironget preſumption, that in her i 
reign we ſhall fee a ſecond age of Lewis XIV. and of this we 
Have had a recent proof in the obliging letter which this auguſt 
princeſs wrote with her own hand to M. d' Alembert, and the. 
choice ſhe has fince made of M. Duplex, a member of the 
royal academy of ſciences at Paris, when the before - mentioned 
gentleman thought fit to decline the gracious offets ſhe made 
him, In which choice ſhe ha- ſhewn that it is not birth nor- 
rank, but true merit and virtue which the conſiders as the eſ- 
ſential qualifications in a perſon to whom ſhe weu!d confide the 
moſt ſacred of all truſts, that of the education of the grand 
duke her ſon. What then way not be expected from the ad- 

miniſtration of a ſovereign ſo ſuperior to vulgar prejudice? And 
eſpecially when affifted by a Woronzoff and a Galitzin, both 
the profeſſed friends and patrons of literature and the fine arts, 
which they themſelves have not diſdained to cultivate, when. 
buſineſs and the weighty affairs of ſtate have allowed them a 
few. moments leiſure, 
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ample of inſtruction. to his people, and who was” 


the founder and the father of his empire * 


a, 


The following anecdots, communicated by a nobleman of 
the ſtricteſt probity, who was himſelf an eye-witneſs of the 
fat, will give us a clear inſight into the character and diſpo- 


Giion of Pcter I, In cne of the miny plots which was formed - 


agand the life and government of this m:narch, there was 
among the number of thoſe ſeized, a ſoldier bel-nging to his 
own reziment of guards, Peter being told by his officers that 
this man had always behaved exttem+-ly well, had a cus joſity to 
fee him, and learn fr:m his own mouth what might have been 
his izducement to be concerned in a flot zgainft him, and to 


this purpoſe he dreſt himſelt ina plain garb, and fo as not to be 
known by the man again, and went to the priſon where he was 


corfined, when after ſome converſation, “ I ſhuuld be glad to 


„ know friead,” ſaid Peter, © what were your reaſons for 


«« being concerned in an attempt againſt the emperor your ma'- 
„ter, as I am certain that he never did you any injury, but on 
te the contrary has a regard for you, as being a brave ſoldier, 


<< and one Who have always done your duty well in tbe field; 


© and therefore, if you was to ſhew the leaſt remorſe ſor what. 
«« you have done, I am perſuaded that the emperor would for- 
« give you; but before I intereſt myſelf in your behalf, you 
« mutt tell me what motives you had to join the mutineers, 
« and repeat to you again, that the emperor is naturally ſo. 
© good and compaſſionate, that I am certain he will give you. 
& your pardon,” 

«© I know little or nothing of thè emperor, replied the ſol- 
4% dier, © for I never ſaw him but at a diftance ; but he cauſed 
« my father's head to be cut off ſometime ago, for be ing con- 
« cerned in a former rebellion, and it is the duty of a ſon to 
«revenge the death of his father, by that of the perſon who 


© took away his life, If then the empetor is really ſo god. 


« and merciſu! as you have repreſented him, counſel him, for 
« his own ſafety, not to pardon me, fer was he tv reſtore me, 
«© my liberty, the firſt uſe I ſhould make of it would be, to en-. 
e gage in ſome new attempt againſt his life, nor ſhould Jever 
«© reft till I had accompliſhed my defign ; therefore, the ſecur- 
e eſt method he can take will be to oider my head to be ſtruck 
cc off immediately, withcut which his own life is not in ſafe- 
« ty,” The czar in vain uſed all the arguments he could 
think off, to ſet beſcre this deſperado the Cy and injuſtice of 


fuck. 


Princes,. 


Wiz 
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Princes, who reign over ſtates long ſince civi- 
lized, may ſay to themſelves, „If a man, af- 
< ſiſted only by his own genius, has. been ca- 
pable of doing ſuch great things in the fro- 
zen climes of ancient Scythia, what may 
not be expected from us, in kingdoms where 


the accumulated labours of many ages have 
* rendered the way ſo eaſy? 


— 


ſuch ſentiments; he fill perſſſed in wha! he had declared, and 
Peter departed, greatly chagrined at the bad ſucceſs'of his vile, 


and gave orders for the execution of th: 's man with the reſt of 
his,zccomplices, 
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ORIGINAL PIECES 


Relative to this Hiſtory, agreeable to the Tranſ- 


lations made at their firſt Publication, by Or- 
der of Czar Peter J. 


8 E N T EN C E 
Pronounced againſt the Czarowitz ALEx1s, 
June 24th, 1718. 


B* virtue of an expreſs ordinance iſſued by 
his zar iſn majeſty, and ſigned by his own 


hand on the 13th of June, for the judgment of 


the czarowitz Alexis .Petrowitz, in relation to 
his crimes and tranſgreſſions againſt his father 


and ſovereign” the undernamed minifters and 


ſenators, ettates military and civil, after having 
aſſembled ſeveral times in the regency-chamber 
of the ſenate of Peterſburg, and having heard 
read the original writings and teſtimonies given 
againſt the czarowitz, as alſo his majeſty's ad- 
monitory letters to that prince, and his anſwers 
to them in his own writing, and other acts re- 


lating to the proceſs, and iikewiſe the criminal 


informations, declarations, and confeſſions of 
the czarowitz, partly written with his own hand, 
and partly delivered by word of mouth to his 


father and ſovereign, before the ſeveral perſons. 


undernamed, conſtituted by his czariſh majeſty's 
authority to the effect of the preſent judgment, 
do 
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do acknowledge and declare, that though, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Ruſfian empire, it 
belongs not to them, the natural ſubjects of his 
czariſh majeſty's ſovereign dominions, to take 
coznizance of an affair of this nature, which for 
its importance depends ſolely on the abſolute 
will of the ſovereign, whole Dower, unlimited 
by any law, is derived from God alone; yet in 
ſubmiſſion to his ordinance who hath given them 
this liberty, and after mature refleCtion, obſerv- 
ing the dictates of their conſgiences without 
fear, flattery, or reſpect of perſons, having no- 
thing before their eyes but the divine laws ap- 
plicable to the preſent eaſe, the canons and 


rules of councils, the authority of the holy fa- 


thers and doctors of the church, and taking alſo 
for their rule the inſtruction of the archbiſhops 
and clergy aſſembled at Peterſburg on this oc- 
caſion, and conforming themſelves to the laws 
and conſtitutions of this empire which are agree- 
able to thoſe of other nations, eſpecially the 
Greeks and Romans, and other Chriſtian prin- 
ces; they unznimouily agreed and pronounced 
the czarowitz Alexis Petrowitz to be worthy of 
death, for the aforeſaid crimes and capital trant- 
greſſions againſt his ſovercign 2nd father, he 
being his czariſh majeſ: ty 's ſon and ſubject ; and 
that notwithſtanding the promiſe given by his 


czariſh majeſty to the czarowitz, in a letter ſent 


by M. Tolſtoy and captain Romanzoff, dated 
from Spaw the 1oth of July 1717, to pardon 
his elopement if he voluntarily returned, as the 
ezarowitz himſelf acknowledges with gratitude 
in his anſwer to that letter dated from Naples 
the 4ch of October 1717, ,waerein he returns 
his thanks to his majeſty for the pardon he had 

promiſed 
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192 Higory of the 53 : 
prmiſed him ſolely on condition of his ſpeedy 
and voluntary return; yet he hath forfeited 
and -rendered himſelf unworthy of that pardon, 
by retewlhg and continuing his former tranf- 
greHons, as is fully ſet forth in his majeſty's 
manifeſto of the 3d of February in this preſent 
year, and for not returning voluntarily and of 
his own accord. 

And although his majeſty did, upon the ar- 
rival of the czarowitz at Moſcow, and his hum- 
bly conteſſing in writing his crimes, and afk- 
ing pardon for them, take pity on him, as is 
natural for every father to act towards a ſon, 
and at the audience held in the great hall of the 
caſtle the ſaid third day of February, did promiſe 
him full pardon for all his crimes and tranf- 

greſſions, it was only on condition that he would 
declare withgut reſerve or teſtriction all his de- 


ſigns, and who were his counſellors and abet- 


tors therein, but that if he concealed any one 
perſon or thing, that in ſuch caſe the promiſed 
pardon ſhould be null and void, which condi- 
tions the czarowitz did at that time accept and 
receive with all outward tokens of gtatitude 
and obedience, {olemaly ſwearing on the holy 
. croſs and the bleſſed evangeliſts, and in the pre- 
ſence of all thoſe aſſembled at that time and for 


that purpoſe in the cath dral church, that he 
would faithfully, and without reſerve, declare the 


whole truth. 

His majeſty did alſo the next day confirm: to 
the czarowitz in writing the faid promiſe, in 
the interrogatories Which hereafter follow, and 
which his -majeity eauſed to be delivered. to 
him, having firſt written at the beginning what 
os : 

(c As 


- 
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de As you did yeſterday receive your pardon, 
© on condition that you would confeſs all the 
circumſtances of your flight, and whatever 
relates thereto, but if you concealed any 
<c part thereof, you ſhould anſwer for it with 
your life, and as you have already made ſome 
© confefſions, it is expected of you for our 
more full ſatisfaction, and your own ſafety, 
to commit the ſame to writing, in ſuch order 
as ſhall in the courſe of your examination be 
« pointed out to you.” | | 

And at the end, under the ſeventh queſtion, Wil 
there was again written with his czariſh ma- 
jeſty's own hand. 

« Declare to us, and diſcover whatever hath 
& any relation to this affair, though it be not 
“ here expreſſed, and clear yourſelf as if it 
«© were at confeſſion; for if you conceal any 
ce thing that ſhall by any other means be after- 
& wards diſcovered, do not impute the conſe- 
© quence to us, ſince you have been already 
& told, that in ſuch caſe the pardon granted 
« you ſhould be null and void.” | 

Notwithſtanding all which, the anſwers and 
confeſſions of the czarowitz were delivered with- 
out any ſincerity ; he not only concealing many 
of his accomplices, but alſo the capital circum- 
ſtances relating to his own tranſgreflions, par- 
ticularly his rebellious deſign in uſurping the 
throne even in the life- time of his father, flat- 
tering himſelf that the populace would declare 
in his favour; all which hath ſince been fully 
diſcovered in the criminal proceſs, after he had 
refuſed to make a diſcovery himſelf, as hath ap- 
peared by the above 2 b & 


3 
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Thus it hath appeared by the whole conduct 
of the czarowitz, as well as by the confeſſions 
which he both delivered in writing and by word 
of mouth particularly, that he was not diſpoſed 
to wait for the ſucceſſion in the manner in 
which his father had left it to him after his 
death, according to equity, and the order of na- | 
ture which God has eſtabliſhed ; but intended | 
to take the crown off the head of his father, 
while living, and ſet it upon his own, not only 
by a civil inſurrection, but by the aſſiſtance of 
a foreign force, which he had actually re- 
queſted. 6: | 
The czarowitz has hereby rendered himſelf 
unworthy of the clemency and pardon promiſed 
him by the emperor his father; and ſince the 
laws divine and eccleſiaſtical, civil and military, 
condemn to death without mercy, not only 
thoſe whoſe attempts againſt their father and 
ſovereign have been proved by teſtimonies and 
writings; but even ſuch as have been convict- 
ed of an intention to rebel, and of having form- 
ed a baſe deſign to kill their ſovereign, and 
uſurp the throne ; what ſhall we think of a re- 
bellious deſign, almoſt unparalleled in hiſtory, 
Joined to that of a horrid parricide, againſt him 
who was his father in a double capacity ; a fa- 
ther of great lenity and indulgence, who brought 
up the czarowitz from the cradle with more 
than paternal care and tenderneſs ; who ear- 
neſtly endeavoured to form him for government, 
and with incredible pains, and indefatigable ap- 
plication, to inſtruct him in the military art, 
and qualify him to ſucceed to ſo great an em- 
pire? with how much ſtronger reafon does ſuch 
a deſign deſerve to be puniſhed with death?“ a 
it. 
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It is therefore with hearts full of affliction, 
and eyes ſtreaming with tears, that we, as ſub- 
jects and ſervants, pronounce this ſentence; con- 
ſidering that it belongs not to us to give judg- 
ment in a caſe of ſo great importance, and eſ- 
pecially to pronounce againſt the ſon of our 
moſt precious ſovereign lord the czar. Never- 
theleſs, it being his pleaſure that we ſhould act 
in this capacity, we, by theſe preſents, declare 
our real opinion, and pronounce this ſentence of 
condemnation with a pure and Chriſtian con- 
ſcience, as we hope to be able to anſwer for it 
at the juſt, awful, and impartial, tribunal of 
Almighty God. 

We ſubmit, however, this ſentence, which 
we now paſs, to the ſovereign power, the will, 
and merciful reviſal of his czariſh majeſty, our 
moſt gracious ſovereign. | 
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The PEACE of NYSTADT. 


In the Name of the Moſt Holy and Undivided 


B 


Trinity. 

E it known by theſe preſents, that whereas a 

bloody, long, and expenſive war has ariſen 
and ſubſiſted for ſeveral years paſt, between his 
late majeſty king Charles XII. of glorious me- 
mory, king of Sweden, of the Goths and Van- 
dals, &c. &c. his ſucceſſors to the throne of 
Sweden, the lady Ulrica queen of Sweden, of 
the Goths and Vandals, &c. and the kingdom of 
Sweden, on the one part; and between his czar- 
iſh majeſty Peter the firſt, emperor of all the 
Ruſſias, &c. and the empire of Ruſſia, on the 
other part; the two powers have thought pro- 
per to exert their endeavours to find out means 
to put a period to thoſe troubles, and prevent 
the further effuſion of ſo much innccent blood; 
and it has pleaſed the Almighty to diſpoſe the 
hearts of both powers, to appoint'a meeting of 
their miniſters plenipotentiary, to treat of, and 
conclude a firm, ſincere and laſting peace, and 
perpetual friendſhip between the two powers, 
their dominions, provinces, countries, vaſlals, 
ſubjets and inhabitants; namely, Mr. John 
Lilienſted, one of the moſt honourable privy- 
council to his mejeſty the king of Sweden, his 
kingdom and chancery, and baron Otto Reinho! 
Stroemfeld, intendant of the copper-mines and 
fiefs of Dalders, on the part of his ſaid majeſty ; 
and on the part of his czariſh majeſty, count r ho 
cob Daniel Bruce, his general adjutant, prefident 
of the colleges of mines and manufactories, and 
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knight of the order of St. Andrew and the 
W hite Eagle, and Mr. Henry John Frederick 
Oſterman, one of his ſaid majeſty's privy coun- 
ſellors in his chancery : which plenipotentiary 
miniſters, being aſſembled at Nyſtadt, and 
having communicated to each other their re- 
ſpective commiſſions, and imploring the divine 
aſſiſtance, did enter upon this important and ſa- 
lutary enterprize, and have, by the grace and 
bleſſing of God, concluded the following peace 
between the crown of Sweden and his czariſh 
majeſty. 


Art. I. THERE ſhall be now and hence- 
ſorward a perpetual and inviolable peace, ſin- 
cere union, and indiſſoluble friendſhip, between 
his majeſty Frederic the firſt, king of Sweden, of 
the Goths and Vandals, his ſucceſſors to the 
crown and kingdom of Sweden, his dominions, 
provinces, countries, villages, vaſſals, ſubjects 
and inhabitants, as well within the Roman em- 
pire as out of ſaid empire, on the one fide; and 
his czariſh majeſty Peter the firſt, emperor of all 
the Ruſſias, &c. his ſucceſſors to the throne of 
Ruſſia, and all his countries, villages, vaſſals, ſub- 
jects, and inhabitants, on the other ſide; in ſuch 
wile,that,for the future, neither of the two recon- 
ciled powers ſhall commit, or ſuffer to be com- 
mitted, any hoſtility, either privately or public- 
ly, directly or indirealy, nor ſhall in any wiſe 
aſſiſt the enemies of each other, on any pretext 
whatever, nor contract any alliance with them, 
that may be contrary to this peace, but ſhall al- 
ways maintain and preſerve a ſincere friendſhip 
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towards each other, and as much as in them 
lies ſupport their mutual honour, advantage and 
ſafety ; as likewiſe prevent, to the utmoſt of 
their power, any injury or vexation with which 
sither of the reconciled parties may be threaten- 
ed by any other power. 

Art. II. It is further mutually agreed upon 
betwixt the two parties, that a general pardon 
and act of oblivion for all hoſtilities committed 
during the war, either by arms or otherwiſe, 
thall be ſtrictly obſerved, ſo far as that nei- 
ther party ſhall ever henceforth either call to 
mind, or take vengeance for the ſame, particu- 
Jarly in regard to perſons of ſtate, and ſubjects 
who have entered into the ſervice of either of 
the two parties during the war, and have there- 
dy become enemies to the other, except only the 
Ruſſian Coſaques, who enliſted in the ſervice of 
the king of Sweden, and whom his czarith ma- 
jeſty will not conſent to have included in the ſaid 


general pardon, notwithſtanding the interceſſion - 


made for them by the king of Sweden. 

Art. III. All hoſtilities, both by ſea and land, 
ſhall ceaſe both here and in the grand duchy of 
Finland in fifteen days, or ſooner, if poflible, 
after the regular exchange of the ratifications ; 
and to this intent the concluſion of the peace 
ſhall be publiſhed without delay. And in caſe 
that, after the expiration of the ſaid term, any 
hoſtilities ſhould be committed by either party, 
either. by ſea or land, in any manner whatſoever, 
thro? ignorance of the concluſion of the peace, 
ſuch offence ſhall by no means prejudice the 
concluſion of ſaid peace; on the contrary, each 
ſhall make a reciprocal exchange of beth — 
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and effects that may be taken after the aid 
term, 

Art. IV. His majeſty the king of Sweden 
does, by the preſent treaty, as well for himſelf as 
for his ſucceſſors to the throne and kingdom 
of Sweden, cede to his czariſh majeſty, and his 
ſucceſſors to the Ruſſian empire, in full, irrevo- 
cable and everlaſting poſſeſſion, the provinces 
which have been taken by his czariſh majeſty's 


arms from the crown of Sweden during this 


war, viz. Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingria, and a 
part of Carelia, as likewife the diſtrict of the 
fiefs of Wybourg, ſpecified hereafter in the ar- 
ticle for regulating the limits; the towns and 
fortreſſes of Riga, Dunamund, Pernau, Revel, 
Dorpt, Nerva, Wybourg, Kexholm, and the 
other towns, fortreſſes, hai bours, countries; dil- 
tris, rivers, and coaſts belonging to the pro- 
vinces ; as likewiſe the iflands of Oeſel, Dagoe, 
Moen, and all the other iſlands from'the frontiers 
of Courland, towards the coafts of Livonia, 
Efthonia, and Ingria, and on the eaſt- ſide of 
Revel, and in the road of Wybourg, towards 
the ſouth-eaſt, with all the preſent inhabitants of 
thoſe iſlands, and of the aforeſaid provinces, 
towns and countries; and in general, all their ap- 
purtenances, dependencies, prerogatives, rights, 
and advantages, without exception, in like man- 
ner as the crown of Sweden poſſeſſed them. 

To which purpoſe, his majeſty the king of 


Sweden renounces for ever in the moſt ſolemn 


manner, as well for his own part, as for his 
ſucceſlors, and for the whole kingdom of Swe- 
den, all pretenſions which they have hitherto 
had, or could have to the ſaid provinces, iſlands, 
countries and towns; and all the inhabitants 
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thereof ſhall, by virtue of theſe preſents, be diſ- 
charged from the oath of allegiance, which they 
have taken to the crown of Sweden, in ſuch 
wiſe as that his Swediſh majeſty, and the king- 
dom of Sweden, ſhall never hereafter either claim 
or demand the ſame, on any pretence whatſo- 
ever; but, on the contigay, they ſhall be and re- 


main incorporated for "Ever into the empire of 


Rufta, Moreover, his Swediſh majeſty, and the 
kingdom of Sweden, promiſe by theſe preſents 


to aſſiſt and ſupport from henceforth his czariſh 


majeſty, and his ſucceſſors to the empire of Ruſ- 
ha, in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the ſaid pro- 
vinces, iſlands, countries and towns ; and that 
they will find out and deliver up to the perſons 
authorized by his czariſh majeſty ſor that pur- 
poſe, all the records and papers principally be- 
longing to thoſe places, which have been taken 
away and carried into Sweden during the war. 

Art. V. His czariſh majeſty, in return, pro- 
miſes to evacuate and reftore to his Swediſh ma- 


jeity, and the kingdom of Sweden, within the 


ipace of four weeks aſter the exchange of the 
latifications of this treaty, or ſooner if poſſible, 
the grand duchy of Finland, except only that 


part thereof which has been reſerved by the fol- 


lowing regulation of the limits which ſhall be- 


Jong to his czariſh majeſty, ſo that his ſaid czar- 


1h majeſty, and his ſucceſſors, never ſhall have 
or bring the leaſt claim or demand on the ſaid 
duchy, on any pretence whatever. His czariſn 


- majeſty further declares and promiſes, that cer- 


tain and prompt payment of two millions of 
crowns ſhall be made without any diſcount to 


- the deputies of the king of Sweden, on condition 


that they produce and give ſufficient receipts, as 
agreed 
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agreed upon; and the ſaid payment ſhall be 
made in ſuch coin as ſhall be agreed upon by a 

ſfeparate article, which ſhall be of equal force as 
if inſerted in the body of this treaty. | | 
Art. VI. His majeſty the king of Sweden 
does further reſerve to himſelf, in regard to 
trade, the liberty of buying corn yearly at Riga, 
Revel and Arenſbourg, to the amount of fifty 
thouſand rubles, which cotn ſhall be tranſport- 
ed from thence into Sweden, without paying 
duty or any other taxes, on producing a certih - 
cate, ſhewing that ſuch corn has been purchaſed 
for the ule of his Swediſh majeſty, or by his ſub- 
Jes, charged with the care of making this pur- 
chaſe by his ſaid majeſty, and ſuch right ſhall 
not be ſubje to, or depend on any exigency, 
wherein his czariſh majeſty may find it necef- 
ſary, either on account of a bad harveſt, or ſome Wh 
other important reaſons, to prohibit! in general 101 | 
the exportation of corn to any other nation. Wh 3h 
Art. VII. His czariſh majeſty does alſo pro- 11 
miſe, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he will in 1 
no wiſe interfere with the private affairs of the . 
kingdom of Sweden, nor with the form of go- | 
vernment, which has been regulated and eſta- 1 
bliſhed by the oath of allegiance, and unanimous Wil | 
conſent of the ſtates of faid kingdem; neither | 
will he affiſt therein any perſon whatever, in any "SY 
manner, directly or indirectly; but, on the con- 1 
trary, will endeavour to hinder and prevent any 0 
diſturbance happening, provided his czariſh ma- | 
jeſty has timely notice of the ſame, who will 
on all ſuch occaſions act as a fincere friend and 
good neighbour to the crown of Sweden. 
Art. VIII. And as they mutually intend to 
eſtabliſn a firm, ſincere and laſting peace, ts 
1. $42 5. Sx v hich 
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which purpoſe it is very neceſſary to regulate the 


limits fo, that neither of the parties can harbour 
any jealouſy, but that each ſhall peaceably poſ- 
ſeſs whatever has been ſurrendered to him by 
this treaty of peace, they have thought proper 
to declare that the two empires mal from 
henceforth and for ever have the following li- 
mits, beginning on the northern coaſt of the 
Bothnick gulf, near Wickolax, from whence 
they ſhall extend to within half a league of the 
ſea-coaſt inland, and from the diſtance of half 
a league from the ſea as far as oppoſite to 
Willayoki, and from thence further inland; 
ſo that from the ſea · ſide, and oppoſite to Ro- 
hel, there ſhall be a diſtance of about three- 
quarters of a league, in a direct line, to the road 
which leads from Wibourg to Lapſtrand, at 
three leagues diſtance from Wibourg, and which 
proceeds the ſame diſtance of three leagues to- 
wards the north by Wibourg, in a direct 
line to the former limits between Ruſſia and 
Sweden, even before the reduction of the 
diſtrict of Kexholm under the government of 
the king of Sweden. Thoſe ancient limits ex- 
tend eight leagues towards the north, from 
thence they run in a direct line through the diſ- 
trict of Kexholm, to the place where the har- 
bour of Porogerai, which begins near the town of 
| Kudumagube,joins to the ancient limits between 


Ruſſia and Sweden; ſo that his majeſty the king 


and kingdom of Sweden, ſhall henceforth poſſeſs 
all that part lying weſt and north beyond the 
above ſpecified limits, and his zariſn majeſty and 
the empire of Ruſſia all that part which 1s ſituat- 


ed caſt and ſouth of the ſaid limits. And as his 


ezariſn majeſty ſurrenders from henceforth to his 
| Swediſh 
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Swediſh majeſty and the kingdom of Sweden, a 
part of the diftrict of Kexholm, which belonged 
heretofore to the empire of Ruſſia, he promiſes, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, in regard to himſelf 
and ſucceſſors to the throne of Ruſſia, that he 
never will make any future claim to this ſaid 
diſtrit of Kexholm, on any account whatever; 
but the ſaid diſtrict ſhall hereafter be and remain 
incorporated into the kingdom of Sweden. As 
to the limits in the country of Lamparque, they 
ſhall remain on the ſame footing as they were 
before the beginning of this war between the 
two empires. It is further agreed upon, that 
commiſſaries ſhall be appointed by each party, 
immediately after the ratification of this treaty, 
to regulate the limits as aforeſaid. 

Art. IX. His czariſh majeſty further promiſes 
to maintain all the inhabitants of the provinces 
of Livonia, Eſthonia and Oeſel, as well nobles 
as plebeians, and the towns, magiftrates, com- 
panies, and trades, in the full enjoyment of the 
ſame privileges, cuſtoms and prerogatives which 
they have enjoyed under the dominion of his 
Swediſh majeſty. | 

Art. X. There ſhall not hereafter be any vio- 
lence offered to the conſciences of the inhabi- 
tants of the ceded countries; on the contrary, 
his czariſh majeſty engages on his ſide to preſerve 
and maintain the evangelical (Lutheran) religion 
on the ſame footing as under the Swediſh go- 
vernment, provided there is likewiſe a free li- 
berty of conſcience allowed to thoſe of the Greek 
religion. : 

Art. XI. In regard to the reductions and 


liquidations made in the reign of the late 


king of Sweden in Livonia, Eſthonia and 


Oeſel, 
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O<ſel; to the great injury of the ſubjects and in- 
habitants of thoſe countries, which, conformable 
to the juſtice of the affair in queſtion, obliged 
his Jate majeſty the king of Sweden, of glorious 
memory, to promile, by an ordinance (which was 
publiſhed the 13th day of April 1700, that if 
any one of his ſubjeAs could fairly prove, that 
the goods which had been confiſcated were 
their, property, juſtice ſhould be done them, 


whereby ſeveral ſubjedts of the ſaid countries 


have bad ſuch their confiſcated effects reſtored 
to them) bis czarifh majeſty, engages and pro- 
Miſes, taat juſtice ſhall be done to every perſon, 
whether reliding or not, who has a juſt claim 
or pretenſion to any lands in Livonia, Eſthonia, 
or the province of Oeſel, and can make full 
proof thereof, and that ſuch perſon ſhall be re- 
anfſtated in the poſſeſſion of his lands and effects. 
Art. XII. There ſhall likewiſe be immediate 
zeſtitution made, conformable to the general 
amneſty regulated and agreeed by the ſecond ar- 
ticle, to ſuch of the inhabitants of Livonia, 
Eſthonia and the iſland of Oeſel, who may 
during this war have joined the king of Sweden, 
together with all their effects, lands, and houſes, 
. which have been confiſcated and-given to others,. 
as well in the towns of theſe provirces, as in 
thoſe of. Nerva and Wibourg, notwithſtanding 


. cthey may have paſſed during the ſaid war by 


Inheritance or otherwiſe, into other hands, with- 
out any exception or reſtraint, even though 
the propii-tors ſhould be actually in Sweden, 
either as priſoners or otherwiſe ; and ſuch reſt 
tution ſhall take place ſo foon as each perſon is 
re-naturalized by his reſpective government, 
and produces his documents relating to his right; 


ON 
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on the other hand, theſe proprietors ſhall by no 
means lay claim to, or pretend to any part of, 
the revenues, which mzy have bren received by 
thoſe who were in poſſeſſion in conſeqence of 
the confiſcation, nor et any other compenſation 
for their loſſes in the war or otherwiſe. And 
all perſons, who are thus put in repoſſe ſſion of 
their effects and lands, ſha!l be oblized to do 
homage to his czariſh majeſty, their preſent ſo- 
vereign, and further to behave themſelves as 
faithful vafſals and ſubjects; and when they have 
taken the uſual oath of allegiance, they ſhall be 
at liberty to leave their wn country to go and 
live in any other, which is in alliance and 
friendſhip with the Ruſſian empire, as alſo to 
enter into the ſervice f neutral powers, or to 
continue therein if already engaged, as they 
ſhall think proper. On the other hand; in re- 
gard to thoſe, who do not-chufe to do homage 
to his czariſh majeſty,. they ſhall] be allowed the 
ſpace of three years from the publication of the 
peace, to (ell or diſpoſe of their effects, lands, 
and all belonging to them, to the beſt advan- 
tage, without paying any more than is paid by 
every other perſon, agreeably to the laws and 
ſtatutes of the country. And if hereafter it 
ſhould happen that an inheritance ſhould de- 
volve to any perſon- according to the laws of 
the country, and that ſuch perſon ſhall not as 
yet have taken the oath of allegiance to his 
czariſh majeſty, he ſhall in ſuch caſe be obliged 
to take the ſame at the time of entering on the 
poſſeſſion of his inheritance, otherwiſe to ſell off 
all his effects in the ſpace of one year. f 

Alſo thoſe who have advanced money on 
lands in Livonia, Eſthonia, and the iſland of 
| Oeſel, 
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Oeſel, and have lawful ſecurity for the fame, 
ſhall enjoy their mortgages peaceably, until 
both capital and intereſt are diſcharged ; on the 
other hand, the mortgagees ſhall not claim any 
intereſts, which expired during the war, and 
which have not been demanded or paid; but 
thoſe who in either of theſe caſes have the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſaid effects, ſhall be obliged 
to do homage to his czariſh majeſty. his 
likewiſe extends to al] thoſe who remain in his 
czariſh majeſty's dominions, and who ſhall have 
the ſame liberty to diſpoſe of their effects in Swe- 
den, and in thoſe countries which have been ſur- 
rendered to that crown by this peace. More- 
over, the ſubjects of each of the reconciled 
powers ſhall be mutually ſupported in all their 
lawful claims and demands, whether on the 
publick, or on individuals within the dominions 


of either of the two powers, and immediate 


juſtice ſha]l be done them, ſo that every per- 
ſon may be reinſtated in the poſſeſſion of what 
juſtly belongs to him. 

Art, XIII. All contributions in money ſhall 
from the hgning of this treaty ceaſe in the grand 
duchy of Finland, which his czariſh majeſty by 
the fifth article of this treaty cedes to his Swediſh 
majeſty and the kingdom of Sweden : on the 


other hand, the duchy of Finland ſhall furniſh his 


czariſh majeſty's troops with the neceſſary pro- 


- viſions and forage gratis, until they ſhall have 


entirely evacuated the ſaid duchy, on the ſame 
footing as has been practiſed heretofore; and 
his czariſh majeſty ſhall prohibit and forbid, 
under the ſevereſt penalties, the diſlodging any 
Miaiſters or peaſants o the Finniſh nation, con- 
trary to their inclinations, or that the leaft in- 


jury 
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jury be done to them. In conſideration of 
which, and as it will be permitted his czarifh 
majeſty, upon evacuating the ſaid countries and 
towns, to take with him his great and ſmall can- 
non, with their carriages and other appurte- 
nances, and the magazines and other warlike 
ſtores which he ſhall think fit. The inhabi- 
tants ſhall furniſh a ſufficient number of horſe 
and waggons as far as the frontiers: and al- 
ſo, if the whole of this cannot be executed 
according to the ſtipulated terms, and that 
any part of ſuch artillery, & c. is neceſſitated 
to be left behind, then, and in ſuch caſes, 


that which is ſo left ſhall be properly taken. 


care of, and afterwards delivered to his czar- 
iſh majeſty's deputies, whenever it ſhall be 
agreeable to them, and likewiſe be tranſported 
to the frontiers in manner as above. If his 


czarifh majeſty's troops ſhall have found and 


{ent out of the country any deeds or papers be- 
longing to the grand duchy of Finland, ſtrict 
ſearch ſhall be made for the ſame, and all of 
them that can be found ſhall be faithfully re- 
ſtored to deputies of his Swediſh majeſty. 


Art. XIV. All the priſoners on each fide, of 


whatſoever nation, rank, and condition, ſhall be 
ſet at liberty immediately after the ratification of 
this treaty, without any ranſom; at the ſame time 
every priſoner ſhall either pay or give ſufficient 
ſecurity for the payment of all debts by them 
contracted. The priſoners on each ſide ſhall be 
furniſhed with the neceſſary horfes and waggons 
gratis during the time allotted for their return 
home, in proportion to the diſtance from the 
frontiers, In regard to ſuch priſoners who _ 
n | ave 
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have ſided with one or the other party, or who 


ef the two powers, they ſhall have full liberty 
fo to do without reſtriction: and this liberty 
_ ſhall likewiſe extend to all thoſe who have been 
compelled to ſerve either party during the war, 
who may in like manner remain where they are, 
or return home; except ſuch who have vo- 
luntarily embraced the Greek religion, in com- 
pliance to his czariſh majeſty; for which pur- 
pole each party ſhall order that the edicts be 
publiſned and made known in their. reſpective 
dominions. | | 

Art. XV. His majeſty the king, and the re- 
publick of Poland, as allies to his czariſh ma- 


of peace, and have equal right thereto, as it the 
treaty of peace between them and the crown of 
Sweden had been inſerted here at full length; 
to which purpoſe all hoſtilities whatſoever ſhall 
ceaſe in general. throughout all the kingdoms, 
countries, and patrimonies belonging to the two 
reconciled parties, whether ſituated within or 


ſolid and laſting peace eſtabliſnd between the 
two aforeſaid powers. And as no plenipoten- 
tiary on the part of his Poliſh majeſty and the 
republic of Poland has aſſiſted at this treaty of 
peace, held at Nyfladt, and that conſequently 
they could not at one and the ſame time renew 
the peace by a ſolemn treaty between his ma- 
jeſty the king of Poland and the crown of Swe- 
den; bis majeſty the king of Sweden does there» 
ſore engage and promiſe, that he will ſend ple- 
nipotentiaries to open the conferences, ſo ſoon 
as a place ſhall be appointed for the ſaid meet- 


ſhall chuſe ro ſettle in the dominions of either 


jeſty, are expreſly comprehended in this treaty 


out of the Roman empire, and there ſhall be a 


ing, 
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ing, in order to conclude, through the media- 
tion of his czariſh majeſty, a laſting peace be- 
tween the two crowns, provided nothing is 
therein contained which may be prejudicial to 


this treaty of perpetual peace made with his 


czariſh majeſty. | | 

Art. XVI. A free trade ſhall be regulated and 
eſtabliſhed as ſoon as poſſible, which ſhall ſub- 
fiſt both by ſea and land: between the two powers, 
their dominions, ſubjects and inhabitants, by 
means'of a ſeparate treaty on this head, to the 
good and advantage of their reſpective domi- 
nions; and in the mean time the ſubjects of 
Ruſſia and Sweden - ſhall have leave to trade 
freely in the empire of Ruſſia and kingdom of 
Sweden, ſo ſoon as the treaty of peace is ratified, 
after paying the uſual duties on the ſeveral 
kinds of merchandiſe; ſo that the ſubjects of 
Ruſſia and Sweden ſhall reciprocally enjoy the 
fame privileges and prerogatives as are enjoyed 
by the cloſeſt friends of either of the ſaid 
ſtates. | 

Art, XVII. Reſtitution ſhall be made on 
both ſides, after the ratification of the peace, not 
only of the magazines which were before the 


commencement of the war eſtabliſhed in certain 


. t-ading towns belonging to the two powers, but 
alſo liberty. ſhall be reciprocally granted to the 


ſubjects of his czariſh majeſty and the king of 


Sweden to eſtabliſh magazines in the towns, 


harbours, and other places ſubject to both or ei- 


ther of the ſaid- powers. - 

Art. XVIII. If any Swediſh ſhips of war or 
merchant veſſels ſhall have the misfortune to be 
wrecked, or caſt away by ſtreſs of weather, or any 
other accident, on the-coaſts and harbours: of 

Ruſſia» 
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R uſſia, his czariſh majeſty's ſubjeRs ſhall be ob- 


liged to give them all aid and aſſiſtance in their 
power to ſave their rigging and effects, and faith- 
fully to reſtore whatever may be drove on ſhore, 
if demanded, provided they are properly reward- 
ed. And the ſubjects of his majeſty the king 
of Sweden ſhall do the ſame in regard to ſuch 
Ruſſian ſhips and effects as may have the miſ- 
fortune to be wrecked or otherwiſe loſt on the 
coaſts of Sweden : for which purpoſe, and to 
prevent all ill treatment, robbing and plundering, 


which commonly happens on ſuch melancholy 


occaſions, his czariſh majeſty and the king of 
Sweden will cauſe a moſt rigorous prohibition 
be iſſued, and all who ſhall be found tranſgreſſing 
in this point ſhall be puniſhed on the ſpot. 

Art, XIX. And to prevent all poſſible cauſe 
or occaſion of miſunderſtanding between the 
two parties, in relation to ſea- affairs, they have 


concluded and determined, that any Swediſh 


ſhips of war, of whatever number or ſize, that 
ſhall hereafter paſs by any of his czariſh ma- 
jeſty's forts or caſtles, ſhall ſalute the ſame 


with their cannon, which compliment ſhall 
be directly returned in the ſame manner by 


the Ruſſian fort or caſtle; and, vice verſa, 
any Ruſſian ſhips of war, of whatever number 
or ſize, that ſhall hereafter- paſs by any fort 
or caſtle belonging to his Swediſh majeſty, 
ſhall ſalute the ſame with a diſcharge of their 
cannon, which compliment ſhall be inftantly 
returned in the ſame manner by the Swediſh 
fort; and in caſe any one or more Swediſh and 
Ruſſian ſhips ſhall meet at ſea, or in an harbour 
er elſewhere, they ſhall ſalute each other with 
a common diſcharge, as is uſually Pe = 
k . uc 
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fuch occaſions between the ſhips of Sweden and 
Denmark. | 

Art. XX. It is mutually agreed between the 
two powers, no Jonger to defray the expences 
of the miniſters of the two powers, as has been 
done hitherto; but their reſpective miniſters, 
plenipotentiaries, and envoys, ſhall hereafter 
defray their own expences and thoſe of their 
own attendants, as well on their journey, as 
during their ſtay, and back to their reſpective 
place of reſidence, On the other hand, either 
of the two parties, on receiving timely notice 
of the arrival of an envoy, ſhall order that 
their ſubjects give them all the aſſiſtance that 
may be neceſſary to eſcort them ſafe on their 
journey. 1 

Art. XXI. His majeſty the king of Sweden 
does on his part comprehend his majeſty the 
king of Great Britain in this treaty of peace, 
reſerving only the differences ſubſiſting between 
their czarith and his Britannick majeſties, which 


they ſhall immediately endeavour to terminate 


in a friendly manner; and ſuch other powers, 
Who ſhall be named by the two reconciled par- 

ties within the ſpace of three months, ſhall like- 
wiſe be included in this treaty of peace, 

Art. XXII. In caſe any miſunderſtanding 
ſhall hereafter ariſe between the ſtates and ſub- 
| j-Qs of Sweden and Ruſſia, it ſhall by no means 

prejudice this treaty of perpetual peace; which 
ſhall nevertheleſs always be and remain in full 
force agreeable to its intent, and commiſſaries 
ſhall without delay be appointed on each fide to 
enquire into and adjuſt all diſputes. 

Art. XXIII. All thoſe who have been guilty 


of high treaſon, murder, theft, and other crimes, 
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and thoſe who deſerted from Sweden to Rufſiay 
and from Ruſſia to Sweden, either ſingly or with 
their wives and children, ſhall be immediately 
ſent back, provided the complaining party cf 
the country, from whence they made their eſcape, 
ſhall think fit to recall them, let them be of 
what nation ſocver, and in the ſame condition 
as they were at their arrival, together with their 
wives and children, as likewiſe with all they 
had ſtolen, plundered, or taken away with them 
in their fight. : 

Art. XXIV. The exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of this treaty of peace, ſhall be reciprocally 
made at Nyſtadt within the ſpace of three weeks 
after the day of ſigning the ſame, or ſooner if poſ- 
ſible. In witneſs whereof, two copies of this 
treaty, exactly correſponding with each other, 


have been drawn up, and confirmed by the | 


plenipotentiary miniſters on each ſide, in virtue 
of the authority they have received from their 
reſpective ſovereigns; which copies they have 
ſigned with their own hands, and ſealed with 
their own ſeals, Done at Nyſtadt, this 3oth day 
of Auguſt, in the year of our Lord 1721. O. S. 


Jean Lilienſted. 

Otto Reinhold Stroemfeld. 
Jacob Daniel Bruce. 
Henry-John- Frederick Oſterman. 
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-Ordinance of the EMrEROR PETER, I. 
For the Crowning of che Empreſs Catherine. 


E Peter the Firſt, emperor and auto- 
crator of all the Ruſſias, &c. to all our 
officers, eccleſiaſtical, civil, and military, and all 
others of the Ruſſian nation, our faithful ſub- 
jects. - 

No one can be ignorant that it bas been a 
conitant and invariable cuſtom among the mo- 
narchs of all Chriſtian ftates, to cauſe their 
con orts to be crowned, and that the fame 1s at 
preſent practiſed, and hath frequently been in 
tormer times by thoſe emperors who profeſſed 
the holy faith of the Greek church; to wit, bythe 
emperor Baſilides, who cauſed bis wife Zenobia 
to be crowned ; the emperor ſuſiinian, his wife 
Lucipina; the emperor Heraclius, his wife 

HJartina; the emperor Leo, the philoſapher, 
his wife Mary ; and many-others, who have in 
like manner placed the imperial crown on the 
head of their conſorts, and whom it would te 
too tedious here to enumerate. | 

It is al ſo well known to every one how much 
we have expoſed our perſon, and faced the great- 
eſt dangers, for the good of our country during 
the one and twenty years cout ſe of the late war, 
v#hich we have by the aſſiſtance of God termi- 
nated in ſo honourable and advantagzous a man- 
ner, that Rufſia hath never beheld ſuch a peace, 
nor ever acquired ſo great glory 2s in the late 
war. Now the emprets Catherine, our deat] 
beloved wife, having greatly comforted _ 

| ted 
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ſiſted us during the ſaid war, as alſo in ſeveral 


other our expeditions, wherein ſhe voluntarily 


and chearfully accompanied us, aſſiſting us with 
her counſel and advice in every exigence, not- 
withſtanding the weakneſs of her ſex, particu- 
larly in the battle againſt the Turks on 
the banks of the river Pruth, wherein our 
army was reduced to 20,000 men, while 


that of the Turks amounted to 270,000, 


and on which deſperate occaſion ſhe ſignalized 
herſelf in a particular manner, by a courage and 
preſence of mind ſuperior to her ſex, which is 
well known to all our army, and to the 
whole Ruſſian empire: Therefore, for theſe 
reaſons, and in virtue of the power which God 
has given us, we have reſolved to honour our 
ſaid conſort Catherine with the imperial crown, 
as a reward for her painful ſervices ; and we 
propoſe, God willing, that this ceremony ſhall 
be performed the enſuing winter at Moſcow. 
And we do hereby give notice of this our reſo- 
lution to all our faithful ſubjects, in favour of 
whom our imperial affection is unalterable. 
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APPENDIX, 


CONTAINING 


A ſummary Account of the Climate, 
Soil, and Produce; Population, Go- 
vernment, Laws, Religion, Manners, 
and Cuſtoms ; Language, Learning, 
Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, 
&c. of Russ iA; with a Deſcription | 
of the City of PETERSBURGH, the | i 
Capital of the Empire. 1 
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The Tranſlator to the Reader. 


M De Voltaire baving, in the foregoing 
| * ſheets, confined himſelf .chiefly to the 
events of the reign of Peter the Great ; the 
Tranſlator imagines that an account of the go- 
vernment, laws, manners, &c. of the empire of 
Ruſſia, will not be unacceptable to ſuch of his 
readers, who may not have had an opportunity of 
being acquainted therewith, and that it will at 
the ſame time throw a light upon ſome parts of 
the foregoing hiſtory, which are but ſlightly 
ſketched out. He has likewiſe annexed a de- 
ſcription of the city of Peterſburgh, the capital 
of the empire; the whole collected from the 
beſt authorities, ancient and maodern, 


CHAP, 


11 


SWAP I, 


Of the Climate, Soil, and Produce of 
| Russ ILA. 


1 N a country of fuch vaft extent as the Ruſ- 
ſian empire, at one extremity of which it is 
noon, when it is almoſt midnight at the other, 
the climate and foil cannot but differ greatly. 
In the parts which lie beyond the 6oth de- 
gree of latitude, the cold is exceſſively intenſe, 
the winter nine months long, the days ex- 
tremely ſhort during that ſeaſon, the country 
full of mountains, rocks, and moraſſes, and 
very thinly inhabited. Corn never ripens in 
thoſe regions, unleſs it be a little barley near 
Archangel, and about Jakutſkoi; nor are an 
garden- fruits, or even trees, produced there. 

From the Goth to the 57th degree of latitude, 
the air is ſomewhat milder and better, the 
country is lefs thinly inhabited, and yields, be- 
ſides various kinds of wild fruits, horned-cattle, 
goats, ſheep, horſes, plenty of fiſh, and ſome 
corn, and garden- productions. 

The countries between the 57th and 54th de- 
grees of latitude, where the air is wholſome and 
leſs inclement, produce all ſorts of fruits, plenty 
of corn, and abound in veniſon, wild-fowl, 
cattle, and honey; and in ſhort, the inbebi- 
tants, who are much more numerous here than 
farther north, want nothing but wine; for 
which they make up with mead and brandy. 
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From the 54th degree of latitude to the moſt 
ſouthern boundaries of the empire, the climate 
varies from temperate to very hot; the whole 


extent of country is flat and even; it has few 


moraſſes ; is watered by ſeveral rivers, which 
abound with fiſh; and has. ſufficient plenty of 
game, though it be not over-run with woods. 
"The provinces in theſe parts are the moſt inha- 
bited of any in the Ruſſian empire, and natural- 


1; ſo fertile, that very little culture would ren- 


der them extremely rich and flouriſhing; but 
that the natives are deterred from, partly by 
the overflowings of the Wolga, which lays the 
country on both ſides of it under water in the 
ſpring, for many miles together, towards Aſ- 
tracan; and ſtill more by the ravages and in- 
roads of the neighbouring Tartars. 

In the middle and northern parts of the Ruſ- 
ſian empire the days are extremely ſhort in win- 
ter, which laſts near three-quarters of the year, 
and the cold is ſo exceſſively ſevere, that ſpittle 
has been known to freeze before it reached the 
ground, and water as it dropped; birds have 
fallen down dead in the midſt of their flight; 
travellers have been frozen to death upon their 
horſes, and come into inns, fitting. upright, 
with bridle and whip in their hands, as if alive ; 
and numbers have loſt their noſe, ears, feet, or 
hands, which have abſolutely dropped off though 


the intenſe rigour of the weather, through their 


bodies have been well covered with furs. Sum- 
mer ſucceeds the winter very ſuddenly, and, in 
general, with as great a degree of heat, as the 
other ſeaſon had of cold: ſo that the Ruſſian 
peaſant ſows his grain, ſees it ſpring up, and 
1caps his crop, even though it be wheat, in -= 

than 
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than three months. The nights are very ſhort, 
and the twilight is remarkly luminous in tis 
ſeaſon. | | 

The middle provinces of Ruſſia produce much 
more wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, buck- 
wheat, and a grain called pſnytha, which taftes 
like rice, than is conſumed in them, and they 
accordingly ſupply therewith moſt of the other 
- provinces, in exchange for their native com- 
modities ; beſides which, great quantities of 
barley and rye have frequently been exported to 
Holland. Apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, 
{trawberries, raſberries, gooſeberries, and ſeve- 
ral other kinds ef fruit, with all manner of 
pulſe, pot-herbs, aſparagus, onions, garlick, 
roots, cucumbers, melons, &c. grow in plenty, 
and come to perfection in different parts of the 
Ruſſian dominions, even ſo far north as Moſ- 
cow, The ſouth part of Kamtſhatka is re- 
markable for a plant about two feet and a half 
high, and of the thickneſs of one's finger. The 
inhabitants call it Ahahatka, When cleaned, 
peeled, and dried in the ſun, it becomes as 
white as ſnow; and, when pounded ſmall, 
taſtes like ſugar. ” 

The cedar grows naturally in many parts of 
Siberia, but much ſmaller than on mount Li- 
banus and in the other parts of South Aſia. 

Olearius declares, that the famous vegetable 
lamb, or Boranetz, as it is called in the Ruſ- 
ſian language, does really grow near Samara, 
between the Wolga and the Don; that it is of 
the gourd kind, ſhaped exactly like a lamb, 
and faſtened to the ground by a ſtalk which 
proceeds as it were from its navel: when it is 
ripe, the ftalk withers, and the fruit is covered 
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with a ſoft frizling wool, not unlike that of a 
_ newly weaned, or taken out of the ſheep's 
elly. a 
In all probability thoſe who have believed it 
have been led into a miſtake by the Merluſchka- 
Outſchinka, or Aſtracan lambſkins, of which 
there are three ſorts, all of them the ſkins of 
inks, or unborn lambs, imported into Ruſſia, 
from Bucharia, Perſia, and the country of the 
Calmucks. | | 

The Argali, a ſort of wild goats in Siberia, 
cannot feed on flat ground, like other goats and 
ſheep ; but with their heads erect, at the bot- 
tom of mountains, by reaſon of the ſize and 
weight of their horns. It has been remarked 
of the hares in Ruſſia and Livonia, . that they 
change their colour in winter, and become. 
white, Olearius imputes this to external cold, 
and ſays, he has known the ſame thing happen 
to hares, even in ſummer, when they have been 
kept ſome time in a cave. The ſable hides itſelf, 
as not eaſily to be diſcovered, at a certain time 
of the winter, when it rolls itſelf up in a ball, 
and ſleeps for a while ſo ſound, as to bear pul- 
ling about, without waking. Theſe creatures 
live chiefly upon mice, cedar-kernels, red- 
berries, and fiſh ; and it is obſerved of them, 
that their fur is moſt beautiful when they are 
put to the greateſt exerciſe for ſubſiſtence ; 
and that the fineſt fable ſkins have generally the 
worſt tails, and the worſt ſkins, on the contrary, 
the ſineſt tails. Bears and wolves are not only 
very numerous, but do prodigious miſchief in 

moſt paris of theſe countries. : 
Snakes are deemed facred among the Cal- 
muks, who never kill any, but make them fo 
familiar, 
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familiar, that they will creep into bed to them; 
nor has it ever been heard among them, that 
they have done any hurt to man or beaſt, 

In Ruſſia, bees are not kept in hives near 
houſes, but in the woods, upon the higheſt and 
ſtraiteſt firs, the branches of which are cut off 
almoſt up to the bees neſt, near the top of the 
tree; and a ſcaffold, like the round top of a 
maſt, is made round the tree, that neither men 
nor bears can eaſily climb up. Formerly the 
peaſants of Dorpat made air agreement with the 
people of Pleſcow, to have their bees in the 
woods, under the juriſdiction of rhefe laſt, for 
which every peaſant was to pay yearly ſix whites 
(a Livonian coin); and when theſe woods 
were afterwards deſtroyed, john Baſilowitz ſtill 
inſiſted on payment of the {um ſtipulated, as a 
right due to him. 

There are thzee ſorts of eagles in Siberia; 
the largeſt of which, about the ſize of our tut- 
key- cock, is quite black, except the fkin round 
the noſtrils and legs, which is of a pale yellow. 
They live chiefly on high mountains, and in 
thick woods. The ſmalleſt fort, which the 
'Fartars uſe; as they do falcons, for hawking, 
a diverſion they are extremely fond of, is the 
Aquila Mzvia. In the province of Dauria, and 
near the river Amur, there are great numbers 
of milk white falcons, many of which are ſent 
yearly to China. Partridges are found only in 
the ſouthern parts of Siberia, about Craſnoyzhr 
and Abakan; but almoſt all Ruſſia abounds in 
ducks, and various kinds of wild-fowl, as we 
have already obſerved. There is a ſpecies of 
owls in Siberia, as white as ſnow, and as large 
as hen-turkies, | 
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The beluja, of which frequent mention has 
been already made, is perhaps the largeſt eat- 
able fiſh in the world. It is caught chiefly in 
the rivers that flow into the Caſpian and Baltic 
ſeas. Strahlenberg ſays, he ſaw one of them 
fifty-ſix feet long, and near eighteen feet 
thick. The beſt ifing-glafs is made of the 
inner-{kin of the gut of this fiſh, and cavier of 
its roe. The Ruſſian ſturgeon is ſometimes 
ſeven feet long; its fleſh is white, intermixed 
with yellow fat; and cavier, carluk, and we- 
liga, are made out of this fiſh; but greatly in- 
ferior to what is prepared from the beluja. Con- 
ſiderable quantities of pickled ſturgeon are ex- 
ported every year. It is confidently affirmed, 
that not an eel is to be ſeen in all the numerous 
waters of Siberia; and the ſame is ſaid of the 
Danube, and all the rivers that run into it: nor 
are there, according to Olearius, any carps in 
Muſcovy or Livonia ; though they abound in 
Aſtracan; where, however, they are not e- 
tteemed, their fleſh being very coarſe, The 
twiſted horn of the ſword-hſh, ſuch as we of- 
ten ſee in the ſhops of druggiſts, are ſometimes 
found near the mouth of the river Lena, and 
along the coaſt of Kamtſhatka. | 

The iron mines of Ruſſia, and eſpecially 
thoſe in Ugoria and Siberia, the metal of which 
is beſt and tugheſt, have afforded conſtant em- 
ployment to many artificers, ever ſince the be- 
ginning of this century, when they were firſt 
opened, and quantities of their wrought-works 
are exported to various parts of Europe. 
Strahlenberg ſays, that 20,000 muſkets and 
10,000 pair of piſtols are made annually near 
the city of Tula; and 12,000 — and 

* 000 
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6000 pair of piſtols, in the ſame ſpace of time, 
at the ſawods or fabrics of Petrowka, Uſtrowka, 
and Alexei in Carelia, beſides anchors and 
other iron works, for the uſe of the admiralty, 
to which they belong; and that one cannon a- 
day is caft at Petrowka. The iron-works in Si- 
beria are ſtill more numerous that thoſe in Ruſſia. 
Amethiſts, and the brown-red ſort of the hæ- 
matites, or blood- ſtone, are found in the moun- 
tains of Catharinenberg, and in places near the 
river Iſet, in Siberia; and near the city of Ar- 
gunſkoi, in the province of Dauria in the ſame 
country, there is a conſiderable mountain, 
which affords jaſper, partly of a deep, and 
partly of a pale green colour, ſo hard, that no 
ſteel tool will touch it; but it bears as high a 
poliſh as a looking-glaſs. Peter I. once thought 
of having ſome columns made of this ſtone. 
In the kingdom of Caſan, a pure ſolid ſulphur 
is dug out of the rocks of talc or marienglas, in 
which it is enveloped. It is as clear as amber; 
and ſome lumps of it weigh upwards of fifty 
pounds. The fineſt parts of it are put to phy- 
ſical uſes, and the others ſerve in the compoſi- 
tion of gunpowder. | 
A lake near the river Iſet in Siberia yields, 
like ſeveral other lakes in the Ruſſian empire, 
great quantities of ſalt; one-third of which, in 
this, is ſaltpetre; but for want of wood near 
enough at hand, the expence of boiling and ſe- 
parating the ſaltpetre from the ſalt, is greater 
than the price of that commodity will bear. 
Thirty thouſand puds of ſaltpetre are delivered 
annually into the imperial ſtore-houſes from 
Aſtracan. Between Tula and Kaluga, near 
a place called Revolſki, in Ruſſia, there is an 
| L 4 alum 
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alum mine; and a lake in Siberia, though its 


*water is Clear and freth, leaves an alummy ſalt 


on its ſhores, eſpecially in ſummer. Aſphalt, a 
bituminous inflammable matter, which we take 
to be what ſome Ruſſian writers call earth-oil, 


is found in ſeveral parts of Siberia, and particu- 


larly near the river Irtifeh. 
he author of the Verændertes Ruſsland is 
wrong in faying, that the kamina maſla, or 
tone butter, as we ſhould tranſlate it, exudes 
from rocks in the ſame condition it is ſold ; for 
it is in fact a vitriolic water, which forces its 
way through mountains of flate and clay, and 
*others which contain a ferruginous ſandy ore, 
and is boiled, or rather evaporated in an oven, 
11 well luted earthen pots, till its ſubſiding par- 
ticles are brought to the conſiſtence of a jelly, 
which is afterwards taken out, and dried in the 
ir. The Ruſſians make uſe of this drug to dye 
leather black; but it is too corroſive for linen. 
Some pieces of amber have been found be- 
teen the rivers Chatanga and Yaneſei, to- 
wards the frozen ocean; and others in the 
ſandy deſart, between Mungalia and China. 
ERuſſia has its mineral waters in ſeveral places. 
The emperor Peter I. in the latter part of his 
liſe, uſed to go every year to thoſe called Hon- 
ſeoſkertſkie Wody, about 165 werſts from O- 
lonets, and 50 from the Petrowian ſawods, and 
thought he received benefit from them. 
Manna is found upon a certain graſs, and in 
particular places of the large deſarts in the 
country of the Calmucks and Bukarians, who 
call it ſherkeſt, and bring great quantities of it 


1 


to Tobolſæ. It muſt be gathered before the 
fun ſhines upon it; for otherwiſe it melts away. 
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CHAP. II. 


Nee. Government, Laws, Religion, 
Manners, and Cuſtoms. 


"HOUGH Ruſſia contains as great a num- 
ber of ſubjects as any one chriſtian ſtate, 
it is far from being peopled in proportion to its 
extent . | 
Many, or perhaps moſt of the great families 
now in Ruſſia, are of foreign extraction ; as the 
Galitzins, Apraxins, Nareſkins, &c. from Po- 
land; the Czerkaſkis from Tartary +; the Mi- 
letinſkis from Mingrelia and Georgia; with 
numbers of others; and even the czars have 
prided themſelves in a Pruſſian extraction . 

The Ruſſians, in point of rank, are divided 
into three general claſſes; the nobility, called 
kneas; the gentry, called duornins; and the 
; peaſants, 

The kneas, or dukes, were antiently heads of 
the little governments into which this country 
was divided. 

The duornins are country gentlemen, moſt of 
W and particularly the Sunbojarſkoys, or 


* See the foregoing hiſtory, Part J. page 993, 

+ Prince Sunſalei Jacolowitz Zercaſkoi, from the C:rcaflian 
Cabarda, came to the czar Feocer Iwanowitz, and allifted him 
in conquering the country of Circallia, and the city of Terki. 
It is the chief Circaſſian family, and almoſt the richeſt in Ruſ- 
112, having near 0, peaſants, 

1 Fletcher, c. v. mentions par: icularly of the czar Iwan Was 
fiiicwitz, or, as we conimonly call him John Bafilowitz of the 
nouſe of Beala, that he cerlared he was no Kuſſian, but of Hun- 
Sarlan extraction, 
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ſons of bojars, who are ranked in this claſs, hold 
their lands by knights ſervice, to appear in war 
on horſeback. | 
Such of the duornins as live on their eſtates, 
and are far from the capital, give themſelves 
great airs; though they are, on the other hand, 
as humble and ſubmiſſive to their chief nobility 
and officers ; for in this country, as lord Whit- 
worth obſerves, every one has his ſhare of ſta- 
very and worſhip ; except 
The peaſants, who are perfect ſlaves, abſo- 
lutely ſubject to the arbitrary power of their 
lords, who may treat them as they pleaſe, pro- 
vided they do not kill them, and liable to be 
transferred, with goods and chattels, from one 
maſter to another. A couple of earthen pots, a 
wooden platter, a ſpoon, and a knife, are all 
their houſhold goods; their drink is water; 
their food oatmeal, bread, ſalt, muſhrooms, 
and roots; on great days, a little fiſh, or milk, 
if it be not a faſt; but fleſh very rarely. Pro- 
ſeſſor Buſching ſays, that the Ruſſian peaſants. 
are ſo far from being dull or ſtupid, as many 
have thought them, that. they are remarkably 
acute, and do not want for natural parts. 

'Fhe government of Ruſſia is abſolute in the 
laſt degree; not reſtricted by any law or cuſtom, 
but depending ſolely on the will of the ſovereign, 
by which the lives and fortunes of all the ſubjects 
of that country are decided. However, ſuch as are 
employed in the ſtate have their ſhare of arbi- 
trary power, their proceedings being without 
appeal, all in the czar's name, which they often 
abuſe to ſatisfy their avarice, revenge, or other 

guilty paſſions. For right between private 
men, they have precedents and written Jaws, 


par- 
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particlarly a code called Subornoe Ulaſhenie, 
< an uniform and univerſal law, drawn up by 
order of Alexis Michaelowitz, and enlarged by 
new edicts of the ſucceeding czars . The 
proceſs, eſpecially in criminal matters, is ſhort 
enough, when their juſtice is proof againſt the 
temptation of a bribe ; but that it ſeldom 0 
and their puniſhments are very ſevere; thoug 
not quite ſo rigorous as formerly, The batto- 


* Heretofore, in diſputes between private perſons, where 
the parties were not agreed as to the matter of fact, and had 
no evidence on either fide, the judge aſked the plaintiff, whe- 
ther he would take his oath, that the matter was as he alledged, 
or refer it to the defendant's oath ? He who offered to take his 
oath, was, once a week, for three weeks running, brought be- 
fore the judge, who, every time, repreſented to him the im- 
portance of an oath, and the fin he would be guilty of if he 
ſwore falſely. If, after this, he ſtill perſiſted in his. readineſs 
to take his oath, though he ſwore nothing but the truth, the 
proven looked upon him as an infamous perſon, would fpit in 

is face, and turn him out of church, into which he was never 


received afterwards, and much leſs admitted to the communion, | 
unleſs it were at the point of death Now they do not proceed | 
with ſo much rigour, but only bring him who is to take his | 
oath before a picture of one of their ſaints, where he is aſked © Fl | 
111 

| 


whether he will ſwear upon the ſalvation of his ſoul? If he 
perſiſts, they give him a little crucifix to kiſs, and afterwards 11 
the picture of the ſaint, which is taken down from the wall for 1 
that purpoſe, Though the oath be indiſputably true, the per- Wl. 
ſon who took it is not admitted to the communion for three | 
years; and though he be not treated as an infamous perſon, yet 1 
thoſe of any rank will not eaſily ſuffer him in their company. 1 
A perjured perſon is moſt ſeverely whipped, and then baniſheg. 
The Ruſſians therefore endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to 176 
avoid taking an oath ; though upon any trivial occaſion, eſpe- | 
cially in their dealings, they make no ſcruple of ſwearing at n 
every word, and have inceſſantly in their mouths, their Po nl 10 
Chreſtum, by Chriſt,” making the fign of the croſs at the 1 | 
ſame time. They permit firangers to take their oaths, accor- 1 
ding to the rules of their ſeveral religions. | | | 
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gen, katze, and knute, are now deemed in- 
Sow *, 02 | | 
CET Oy" The 


They were not ſo formerly, according to Olearius 3 for 
not only thoſe who had paſſed through the executioner's hands 
- were admitted into the beſt companies, but likewiſe the execu- 
. tioner himſelf, 'whoſe profeſſion was accounted ſo honourable, 
that ſometimes even merchants quitted theirs, to ſerve the ma- 
' Eiſtrate at executions, and would buy that employment as a lu- 
- crative poſt, the profits of which aroſe partly from their ſtipend, 
partly from what was extorted from the criminal under pretence 
of gentle treatment, but moſt of all from a clandeſtine ſale of 
brandy and fpirits to the priſoners. The Ruſſians have now 
| Jearpt another way of thinking from their more civilized neigli- 
- bours : the executioner is looked upon as infamous, and is no 
longer permitted to ſell his office; but it muſt continue in his 
family : on failure of which the butchers are obliged to chuſe 
one out of their body, 
The ordinary puniſhments in Ruſſia are ſlitting the noftrils, 
"whipping, and the battogen, which is inflited thus, He who 
38 to receive this chaftiſement, is firipped to his ſhirt, and laid 
upon the ground on his belly; when two men, fitting croſs- 
wiſe upon him, one upon his neck, and the other upon his feet, 
beat him on the back with little wands or ſwitches, during the 
time ordered by the judge. Slitting the noſttils uſed to be in- 
flicted on thoſe who had taken tobacco in ſnuff; contrary to an 
eld idle prohibition, 
Whippingę, or the knute, as it is given in Ruſſia, is one of 
the moſt barbarous puniſhments ever heard of, Olearius re- 
lates thus, the manner of its being executed, in his preſence, on 
eight men and one woman, for ſelling brandy and tobacco with- 
out licence. The executioner's man, after ſtripping them down 
to the waiſt, took them up one after another, upon his back, 
with their feet tied tegether with a cord, which paſſed between 
his legs, and was held by another ſervant of the executioner, ſo 
faſt, that they were not able to ſtir. The executioner ſtood three 
races off, with a bull's pizzle, having faſtened to the end of it 
- three-ſtraps'or thongs cf an elk's ſkin, not tanned, and conſe- 
quently exceeding ſharp, w th which, ſpringing forward when- 
ever he firuck, he Ja'd on their backs with all his ſtrength, ſo 
that the blood guſhed out at every blow, The men had 25 or 
26 laſhes each, till an officer, who had in writing what num- 
her of ſtripes they were to receive, cried, Polne, enough.“ 
ihe women had only 16, but fainted away, After their backs 
were thus ſhockingly mangled, they were all tied together by 
* — the 
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The governors of provinces are, generally, 
appointed for three years, in which time, if 
2 | their 


the arms, two and two together, thoſe who had ſold. tobacco 
having a little horn full of it, and thoſe who had fold brandy, a 
little bottle about their necks, and whipped through the city, 
for about half a:league; after which they were brought back to 
the place of their firſt puniſhment, and there diſmiſſed, This 
is ſo cruel a puniſhment, that many die of it, Some, after 
Raving undergone this dreadful ſcourging, wrapt themſelves up 
in the skin of a ſheep newly killed, But even this horrid flagel- 
lation is, according to M, dela Mutraye, only what is called the 
moderate knute, When the ſentence orders it between the 
moderate and ſevere, pieces of fleſh are taken off at every ſtroke 
of the executioner ; and when it is ordered to be given with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, the executioner, ſtriking the flank, under the 
ribs, cuts the fleſh to the very bowels, 

Another kind of chaſtiſement is ſometimes given to a moſt 
unmerciful degree; on the ſoles. of the cffender's feet, with a 
tick about the thickneſs of a man's finger. 

Even the holy inquifition eannot exceed the horiid refine- 
ments of cruelty formerly praiſed by theſe basbarians, and we 
fear too often uſed even now, to force people to confeſs by 
torture. One of the moſt terrible of theſe excruciating tor- 
ments, called the Strapado, is executed thus, The maletaRor, 
having his hands tied behind bim with a rope, is hoiſted 
up into the air by that cord, with a great beam faſtened to his 
feet, upon which the executioner jumps up from time to time, to 
augment the pain, and farther the diſlocation of the members, 
whilſt a ſmoke and fire which are made under his feet, burn 
and ſtifle him, Sometimes they cauſe the malefaQor's head to 
be ſhaven, and, as he is hanging, pour cold water, drop by drop, 
upon his crown; which occafions ſuch anguiſh as is not to 
be equalled even by whipping, and then clapping a red hot 
iron upon the ſtripes, as is often done; or by tying to a ſpit, and 
roaſting at a fire, Pre” 

Thieves are tortured to make them diſcover their aecomplices, 
and confeſs their other crimes, If it be the firſt offence, they are 
whipped from the priſcn to the market-place, where the offen- 
der hath an ear cut off, and is ſ-nt back to priſon for two years, 
If he offends a ſecond time, he is puniſhed as before, and kept 
in priſon, till there be a number of them to baniſh into Si- 
beria, Theft is never puniſhed with death in Ruffia : but the 
receivers and concealets of ſtolen poods ze puniſhed equally with 
the thief, Murder, committed without any necefiity of de- 
: . oe | ſence, 
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their enormous rapine ſuffer them to continue 
ſo long in place, they made great fortunes; by 
which we may judge of their equity ; eſpecially 
as they had no ſort of falaries allowed them, 
but only a preſent of three or four thouſand ru- 
bles, according to the abilities of the people in 
their department, when they firſt entered on 
their government. 

The czars uſed formerly to keep up the vene- 
ration of their ſubjects, by appearing very rarely, 
except in public acts of ceremomy and devo- 
tion, and then with a ſolemnity ſuitable to the 
occaſion ; while the bojars, or. privy-counſellors, 
diſpoſed of the empire at their pleaſure. In 
conſequence of the regulations of Peter I. the 
affairs of the Ruſſian empire, in general, are 
now managed by the following colleges, or 
chanceries, as they are called. 

The ſenate, or directing council, is now the 
ſupreme court of judicature, to which all pro- 


fence, is puniſhed with death. The criminal is kept fix weeks 
in a very cloſe priſon, upon bread and water only; after which 
he receives tbe communion, and is beheaded, 

But even all theſe cruelties fall ſhort of thoſe which are in- 
flicted on ſuch as cannot ſatisfy their creditors. He who does 
not pay at the time agreed on, is put into the houſe of an of- 

er appointed for that purpoſe, and has a certain farther time 
allowed him to make ſatisfaftion, If he fails therein, he is car- 
ried vo priſon, from whence he is brought every day to a place 
before the chancery, where the common executioner beats him 
upon the ſhin-bones with a wand about the bigneſs of a man's 
little finger, for an hour togther, That done, he 1s returned 
to priſon, unleſs he can find ſecurity for his appearing again 
the vext day at the ſame hour, to be treated in the ſame manner, 
till he has made ſatis faction. This is executed rigorouſly upon 
all ſorts of perſons, of whatever condition or quality they be, 
ſubje&s or foreigners, men or women, prieſts or la men: and 
if, at laſt, the debtor cannot find wherewith to pay, he, his wife, 
and children, are ſentenced to be bond · ſlaves to the creditor, 


celles 
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ceſſes are brought by appeal, in the laſt reſort. 
The ſenate takes care of all domeſtic affairs, re- 
ceives accounts from all the colleges, excepting 
the holy ſynod, and iſſues out orders to them all 
accordingly. In the reign of the empreſs Ca- 
tharine, the privy- council uſed to fend orders to 
the ſenate; but in the reign of the empreſs Anne 
ſuch orders were iſſued only by the cabinet- 
council, which conſiſted of two miniſters of 
ſtate. The late empreſs entirely aboliſhed the 


cabinet-council, and, by an edict of the 12th of 


December 1741, reſtored to the ſenate the ſame 
power which it had in the time of Peter the 
Great. | a 
The holy-ſynod, or eccleſiaſtical- council, in- 
ſtituted by Peter I. when he ſuppreſſed the pa- 
triarchate, regulates all affairs relating to the 
church. | 

The war-college has the care of recruiting 
and exerciſing the whole Ruſſian army, except 
the guards. Under the war-college are, the 
office of the general-commiſſary at war, the 
office of ordnance, that of the under commiſſary 
at war, the military-cheſt, the office for cloath- 
ing the army, the victualling- office, and the ac- 
comptant's-oftice. 

The admiralty-college manages all naval 
concerns without exception. 

The college for foreign affairs pays the ſala- 
ries of the Ruſhan miniſters at foreign courts, 
penſions, and the expences of foreign envoys, 
which are always defrayed. 

'The college of juſtice at Moſcow determines 
ſuits brought thither by appeal from the con- 
quered provinces, and has likeyiſe a conſiſtorial 

i ck 
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juriſdiction over the proteſtants and papiſts in 
at cit. 1 8 | Fs 

The wotſhinoi-college, or feudal-chancery, is 

held at Moſcow,. and has the care of every 

thing relating to the eſtates of private perſons, 

and their boundaries or limits. - i | 


The college of. the. treaſury has the direction 


of levying all- the public revenues, except the 
poll- tax and the produce of the ſalt- works. 

The ſtate - office iſſues out the public money, 
and gives the neceſſary directions to the cham- 
ber of accompts. The revenue-chambers at 
Peter ſburg and Moſcow are accordingly depen- 
dent on this office. | | 

The reviſion college is a ſort of check on the 
other colleges,. and receives their. accounts in 
order to examine them. | | 

The colleges for trade, mines, and manu- 
factures, are. diſtinct offices; and. beſides the 
departments from which they take their names, 
they have alſo the management of the naval 
cuſtoms or tolls, and decide all commercial 
diſputes between merchants and traders. 

The confiſcation-chancery directs the ſale of 
all forfeited eſtates, and the levying of all fines. 
impoſed by the other colleges. | f 

The ſalt- office has the direction of the reve- 
nues ariſing from the ſalt-works, which are ap- 
propriated tor the ſovereign's privy-purlſe. 

Beſides theſe, there is a college of the magi- 
ſtracy, as it is called, to which all the magi- 
ſtrates in the empire are accountable for their 
conduct ; and a privy-chancery, which takes 
cogn!zance of all hoſpitals, diſpenſaries, medi- 
eines, &c. 


They 
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They hold three ſacraments, baptiſm, the 
Lord's ſupper, and extreme unction; which lait 
they look upon as extremely conducive, but not 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. They likewiſe 
hold tranſubſtantiation, and receive the eucha- 
riſt in both kinds , and obſerve four lents. Top 

$20% e 


F The conſecrated bread is put into the wine, and a little of 
both is taken cut of the chalice with a ſpoon, and given to the 
communicants, The wine is red, and mixed with warm water, 
the better to imitate the blood and water which iſſued from our 
Saviour's fide, The communion bread, or wafer, as Romanifis 
call it, is about twice as big as a crown- piece, and ſomewhat 
thicker ; but the prieft breaks it into as many pieces as there 
ae communicants, It muſt be leavened, and have been kneaded 
and baked by the widow of a prieſt. This they think ſo eſſ n- 
tial to the ſacrament, that one of the principal cauſes. of the 
ſchiſm between the Greek and Latin church, is, that the latter 
makes uſe of unleavened bread, contrary to the expreſs inftitu- 
tion of Chriſt, who, to aboliſh. the ceremony of the Jews, who 
made uſe of unleavened bread, was pleaſed to take common 
bread. In the middle of this wafer. is the figure of a crucifix, 
which the prieſt, after he has conſecrated it, takes off with an 
1nftrument like a lancet, and puts into a pyx, or wooden-box, 
ſuſpended over the altar. When the communion. is to be ad» 
miniſtered to a fick perſon, a- little. of this conſecrated bread is 
taken out of the pyx, mixed with three drops of wine and a drop 


or two of water, and given in a ſpoon : but if, through u eak- 


reſs, or otherwiſe, he be not able to ſwallow the bread, only a 


little conſecrated wine is given, At the adminiſt ing of the ſa- 


crament, the prieſt ſays, This is the true body and the true 
blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, which he hath given for thee, 
« and for many more, for the remiſſion of thy fins; which 
© thou ſhall take in remembrance of him. God bleſs thee.” 
The more devout ſort ſleep after they have received the com- 
munion, that they may not fin that day, What remains of the 
bread after conſecration, ſerves for holy bread, which they call 
Kkutja; and on the Sunday following, the prieſt gives a morſel 
of it to each of thoſe who had communicated the week before, 
* Formerly the conſecrated bread uſed not only to be ſent into the 
country, to places where there was no prieſt, but alſo to be given 
to travellers, or perſons going to the wars, who made their con- 
feſſion before they ſet out, and were to communicate themſelves 
if they were in any danger of death. The cuſtom of receiving 

the 
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uſe auricular confeſſion, and think they are 
cleanſed by it from as many fins as they confeſs 
by name, and in particular to the prieſt +. The 


the conſecrated wine in the church, and carrying away the 
bread, to be taken at home; as alſo that of the anchotets, who 
carried away both to the places of their retirements, is ſo anci- 
ent, that St Cyprian, and even Tertullian, ſpeak of it as a 
thing commonly done in their times, But this kind of com- 
municating is now abſolutely aboliſhed in Ruffia, as well as 
elſewhere, There is ſearce 'a Ruſſian but communicates at 
Eaſter, after an extraordinary mortification for eight days toge- 
ther; during which they eat nothing but a hard kind of bread, 
and drink only water, or quas, which is ſo four, that it ſome- 
times brings them almoſt to death's door, They generally re- 
ceive the communion upon Eafter-eve, and hold that it muſt at 
leaſt be upon a faſting day; a circumſtance which they obſerve 
ſo ſtrictly, that if any one communicates on a Sunday, he is not 
to eat any fleſh that day, They give the communion to infants, 
when fick, be they ever ſo young, but only in one kind, till 
they are ſeven years of age; after which they ate communicated 
like grown perſons, 'becauſe, ſays the Greek church, one de- 
gins to ſin mortally at about that age. Agreeable to this was 
the practice of the third century, when, as we learn from St, 
Cyprian, children were communicated immediately after bap- 
tiſm; a cuſtom which continued till St. Auguſtine's time. The 
Ruſſians alſo give the communion to diſtracted perſons; but 
they only touch their lips with the bread, after it hath lain a 
while in the wine, 

+ Thoſe who are come to years of diſcretion are obliged to 
go to confeſſion before they communicate. They make their 
confeſſion ſtanding, in the middle of the church, and before the 
picture of ſome ſaint, on'whith'they keep their eyes fixed, as 
long as the confeſſion laſts, making a very particular recital of 
all their fins, and at every ſin expreſſing their remorſe, and pro- 
mifing amendment. The prieft, with the abfolution, enjoins 
them a 'penance, which generally conſiſts in repeating ſeveral 
times the words Ghoſpodi Pomilui, or in making a number of 
reverences before the pictures of faints, abſtaining from women 
for a certain time, ſtanding at the church- door; or, if the fins 
be very heinous, he orders them to uſe a holy water, which is 
conſecrated on Twelfth-day,' and kept by the prieſis all the year 


long for this purpoſe, and not to be had of them for nothing, 
They think that water has the virtue to purify them of their 


ſins, and reſtore them to a ſtate of grace. 


Atha- 
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Athanaſian creed is their rule of faith, They 
believe in God the Father, as creator of all the 


world; in God the Son, as ſanctifier and re- 


deemer of all mankind; and in the Holy Ghoſt, 
as ſanctifier of all the faithful: but they main- 
tain, that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the Fa- 
ther only. They hold tradition to be of equal 
authority with the written word of God; and 
think to ſatisfy the fecond commandment by al- 
lowing no carved images ; but their churches 
are filled with miſerable paintings, without ſhade 
or perſpective ; and even ſome of 'thoſe dawb- 
ings, as well as the finer ſtrokes of the Italian 
-pencils, are ſaid to be the work of angels; par- 
ticularly a celebrated piece of the virgin Mary 
with-three hands, which is preſerved in the mo- 


naſtery of Jeruſalem, about thirty miles from 
Moſcow g. ; 


* The Ruſſians relate very gravely, and deem thoſe atheiſts 
who doubt the truth of their account, that the painter who 
drew this picture of the virgin Mary, with our Saviour in her 
arms, having ſketched out his piece ſo as to make both her 
hands appear, Was ſurpriſed to find, when he went next to 
look at it, three-hands-regvlarly diſpoſed about the child: up- 
on Which, thinking that ſome other perſon of the trade had 
ſlipt privately into his room, and done this to put a trick upon 
him, he took his pencil, and in a kind of paſſion rubbed out 
the third hand, finiſhed the picture, locked the door, and put 
the key in his pocket. The next morning, he found a' third 
hand painted again as before. Aſtoniſhed and amazed, he 
croſſed and bleſſed himſelf: but ſtill eoncluding, upon reflec- 
tion, that ſome wag had found means to get into his apartment, 
he again effaced the ſupernumerary hand, and then locked and 
ſealed his doors, and ſecured his windows, with the utmoſt 
care The next morning, he found the third hand painted a 
third time, and was going to alter it again, when the virgin 
Mary appeared in perſon, and bid him forbear ; for that it was 
her pleaſure to be ſo drawn, 
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ſeſt kind of idolatry. That the goſpel was firſt” 
preached. to the Ruſſians. by St. Andrew, as ſome 
of their chronicles pretend, is, at beſt, a very 
improbable ſtory. But, as it is not our buſineſs 
here to write an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, we ſhall 
content ourſelves with .noticing ſuch particular 
religious ceremonies and cuſtoms of the people 
we are ſpeaking of, as may help to throw a light 
upon their character and .manners. 

Their private devotior conſiſts in faſting and 


prayer; in the former of. which they greatly ex- 
Tidays are 


ceed the papiſts. Wedneſdays and 
Rated faſts all the year round. In. Lent they 
neither eat fleſh, milk, eggs, or butter; but 


confine themſelves wholly to vegetables, bread, 


and fiſh fried in oil... 1115 
The eighth week before Eaſter, which is 


called the butter-week, may be looked upon as 


the Ruſſian carnival, and is ſpent in- all kinds of 
entertainments and licentiouſneſs. Among the 
diverſions exhibited during this time, one of 
the moſt fingular is that of riding in ſledges 


down a ſteep declivity of twenty ells in height, 


which is made with boards, and covered with 
ice, by throwing water to freeze on it. 

In their private devotions they kneel before a 
picture, for they will by no means allow of 
images of our Saviour, the virgin Mary, St. Ni- 


colas, who is their great patron, or ſome other 


ſaint, to which they bow ſeveral times, making 
the ſign of the croſs with their thumb and fore- 
finger, and third finger, on the breaſt, forehead, 


and ſhoulders, at the ſame time repeating in 
a low voice, the Lord's prayer, and ſome other 


ſhort 


The reſpect paid to theſe pictures is the groſ- 
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mort ejaculations, particularly the words, G 
podi Pomilui, Lord be merciful unto me.“ 

Their church-ſervice, which is recited in the 
Sclavonian tongue, unintelligible at leaſt to the 
common people, conſiſts in abundance of trifling 
ceremonies, long maſſes, ſinging, and prayers; 
all which are performed by the prieſts, the con- 
gregation in the mean time ſaying Ghoſpodi Po- 
milui. A lecture from one of the ancient fa- 
thers is ſometimes added. Sermons are preach- 

ed but in few churches ;. and even there but ve- 
ry ſeldom. | 228 | 

The Ruſſians, like other people, have had 
their ſeQaries ever ſince the inſtitution of chriſti- 
anity among them; for ſects are often the fruit 
of ignorance, as well as of pretended knowledge. 
But Ruſſia is the only great chriſtian ſtate in 
which religion has not occaſioned civil wars; 
though it has, indeed, produced ſome tumults 

. there, | | | 

The inhabitants of the provinces conquered 
from Sweden profeſs Lutheraniſm ; and the pro- 
teſtants, of whom there are great numbers il 
among the Ruſſians, as alſo the papiſts, en- iy | 
joy a full liberty of conſcience, and the public | 
exerciſe of their religion; ſo that they have is | 
churches and prieſts or minifters at Peterſburg, 
Cronſtadt, Moſcow, Archangel, and Aſtracan; 
but the papifts have no longer the privilege of 
hanging up bells in their churches. * 

A conſiderable number of Ruſſian ſubjects 
profeſs the Mahometan religion; and ſtill great - 
er numbers are yet pagans. In order to pro- 
mote their converſion, the ſynod has inſtituted 
a ſociety for the propagation of chriſtian know- 
ledge; and ſome accoonts ſay, that many thou- 


ſands 
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ſands of them have been converted to chriſtia- 


nity. lacs } | 
Vader the preſent government, the. holy ſy- 
nod is held in great veneration. All the eccle- 


their own lank hair. Their dreſs is a ſort of 
long cloak; and on their head they wear a high 
ſtiffened black cap, from which a piece of the 
ſame ſtuff hangs down on their back, and a large 
flapped hat. Secular prieſts, when they are out 
of the church, generally wear a blue or brown 
long coat. The protopopes, or pariſh prieſts, 
or chaplains, are of the meaneſt people, huſ- 
& bands of one wife, in a literal explication of 
the ſcripture ; being obliged to marry, but to a 
maiden only; and when ſhe died, the prieſt was 
formerly excluded from all farther ſervice, and 
obliged to turn monk, or be degraded, and take 
up ſome ſorry trade for a livelihood z in which 
| Caſe he was allowed to marry again; but, in 
conſequence of the regulations of Peter I. they 
are now permitted to be continued in the under 
offices of the church. 

In the thirteenth century ſeveral popes labour- 
ed hard to put the great dukes of Ruſſia out of 


ing to them that of Rome, but without ſucceſs. 
The doctors of the Sorbonne at Paris made the 
ſame attempt of late years; endeavouring, at 
the ſuppreſſion of the patriarchate by Peter I. to 
bring about an union of the Ruſſian church 
with that of Rome; but they were not able to 
carry their point. | 

Idleneſs, ignorance, indigence, age, infirmi- 
ties, domeſtic diſcontent, violence, and ſome- 
times the overflowings of a miſguided devotion, 
fill 


fiaſtics are permitted to wear their beards and 


conceit with the Greek religion, by recommend- 
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fill the numerous convents of Ruſſia, as they do 

thoſe of other countries; notwithſtanding the 

care of Peter I. to ſtop this evil, by wiſely order- 
ing that no man ſhould be permitted to embrace 
the monaſtic life before the age of thirty, or any 

woman to take the veil under fifty. 

The abbot, or head of a monaſtery, is called 
Archimandrite, and the prior of a convent In- 
gumen. An abbeſs, or head of a nunnery, is 

iled Ingumenia, Deacons, popes, or papas as, 
they are ſometimes called, and protopopes, who 
are prieſts that belong to the cathedral and prin- 
Cipal churches, are exceeding numerous in Ruſ- 


ſia. Every large village there has a church, 
and a prieſt to officiate in it; and in the towns, 


almoſt every ſtreet has its church or chapel, 
and frequently both. | 


The Ruſſians baptize their children as ſoon as 


they are born. If the child be very weak, or in 
danger of death, this ceremony is performed im- 


mediately, at home, though never in the room 


where the mother lies-in : but if well, it is car- 
ried to church by the godfather and godmother, 


The prieſt receives the infant at the church-. 
door, and there exorciſes it, by laying his hands 


upon it, ſaying, Get out of this child, thou 
unclean-ſpirit, and make way for the Holy 
Ghoſt;” and by blowing three times, croſs- 
wiſe upon the child, to drive away the devil, by 
whom the Ruſſians believe children are really 


poſſeſſed before baptiſm, and who, they think, 


would profane the church, were he to be ejected 
in it. | | 

The ceremony is concluded with a ſmall croſs 
of gold, filver, or lead, according to the abilities 
of the parents, which the prieſt hangs about the 


child's. 
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it all his life, that if it be not found about him at 
his death, the Ruſſians would not bury the 
carcaſe, but drag it to a dung-hill; e 


ening, and the new water is conſecrated; the 


of the original ſin of the child that was baptiſed 


ter intended for chriſtening with fire; but, when 
it is very cold, they put it into a warm place till 
the chill is taken off. Adults, who are baptiſ- 
ed, whether pagans, mahometans, or chriſtians 


gion of the Greek church, receive their baptiſin 


ver head and ears, be the weather never ſo cold: 


ticular, are obliged to go for ſix weeks into a 


ſign of the croſs. They are afterwards brought 
to the place of baptiſm, where they are obliged 
to abjure their former religion, to deteſt it as 
heretical, and to ſpit as oſten as it is named. 

Till the time of Peter I. who rectified many 
ſtrange cuſtoms and abuſes among the Ruſ- 
ſians, the young men and maids of that nation 
were not permitted to ſee, or have any diſ- 


much leſs to make one another any promiſe to 
that effect, by word or writing. When thoſe 
- | who 
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_ child's neck, with ſo ſtrict an injunction to wear 


If more than one child is to be baptiſed at the 
ſame time, the font is emptied after each chriſt- 


former being defiled, ſay they, with the impurity 


before, and therefore not fit to cleanſe a ſecond. 
They will not, by any means, heat the wa- 


of another communion, who embrace the reli- 
in a brook or river, where they are plunged o- 


nay, ſometimes, the ice is broken to get them in- 
to water. The latter of theſe converts, in par- 


monaſtry, where the monks inſtru them in the 


Ruſſian manner of honouring the ſaints, of do- 
ing reverence to their pictures, and of making the 


courſe with each other before marriage; and 
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who had children marriageable, eſpecially daugh- 
ters, had found out a match they liked, they uſed 
to ſpeak to the young man's parents, and de- 
clare their deſire of making an alliance with 
them. If the girl was handſome, or rather if 
ſhe was not deformed, the mother of the in- 
tended huſband, or ſome other woman -related 
to bim, was allowed to viſit her, and the friends 
on both fides afterwards ſettled the match. 

This way of marrying, without the man's 
ever ſeeing the perſon he is contracted to till it is 
too late to recede, may do, as M. de Voltaire 
obſerves, in Turkey or Perſia, where polygamy 
rs eſtabliſhed, and the women are locked up: 
but it is bad for countries where only one wife 
is allowed, and where divorces are rare. The 
remedy of this abuſe was therefore a care well 
worthy of Peter the Great. | 

Olearius gives the following account of the 
ceremonies uſed by the Ruſſians, in his time, at 
their funerals, As ſoon as a perſon expired, 
notice was ſent to his relations and friends, who 
thereupon repaired to his houſe, ſtood round 
his corpſe, excited one another to bemoan him, 
as if they intended purpoſely to heighten the 
lamentations of the women. : 

The coflin was covered with a cloth, or ſome- 
times with a coat which the defunct had worn, 
and carried to church ; preceded by a prieſt, 
bearing a picture of the ſaint aſſigned to the de- 
ceaſed for his patron, at his baptiſm, and by the 
four neareſt unmarried female relations, as chief 
mourners, who filled the air with howling cries, 
meaſured in ſuch exact time, that they all ceaſ- 
ed, and all began again together. Other prieſts 
walked round the coffin during this proceſſion, 
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and incenſed it all the way. If the deceaſed 
was a rich man, and the ſeaſon of the year per- 
mitted it, he was kept above ground eight or 
ten days, during which the prieſt incenſed the 
cotpſe, and ſprinkled it with holy water every 
day. Wen the ground was frozen fo hard 
that a ſpade could not enter it, the bodies of the 
poorer ſort were laid up in dead--houſes, which 
they call God's houſes, till graves could be dug 
for them. At the grave, thecoffin was opened, 
and a picture of the deceafed's ſaint held over 
him, while the prieſt recited the funeral fervice 
aſter which the kindred and friends took leave of 
the dead perſon, by kiſſing either him or the 
coffin ; and then the prieſt put between his fin- 
gers a piece of paper, ſigned by the biſhop or 
other principal eccleſiaſtic of the place, and the 
confeſſor, certifying that the deceaſed died in 


the true faith, and recommending him to ſuit- 


able treatment in the other world “. 

The Ruſſians had a tradition, which was ge- 
nerally received, that whoever was buried in 
the monaſtery of Peteifky at Kiow, would be 


* The form of this paſ%-port runs thus: © We whoſe 
names are hereunto ſubſcribed, the patriarch, or metropolitan, 
and prieſt of the city of N. do make known and certify, by 
theſe preſents, that the bearer of theſe our letters, hath always 
lived among us like a god chriſtian, prefefling the Greek reli- 
gien; and though he hath committed ome fins, yer that he 
hath confeſſed the ſame, and therenpe n, received abſolution, and 
taken the communion for the remiflicen of his oftences : that 
he hath honou:ed God and his ſaints ;_ that he hath ſaid his 
prayers ; that he bath faſled on the hours and days appointed 
by the church; and that he hath demeaned himſelf ſo well to- 
wards me, who am his canfeſſor, that I have no reaſon to com- 
plain of him, nor to deny him the abiolution of h's fins. In 
witneſs whereof we have given him the preſent teſtimonial, to 
the end that, upon fight thereef, St, Peter may open unto him 
the gate of eternal blis,”? 


ſaved, 
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ſaved, even though he died without repenting of 
His ſins. But Peter T. took care to aboliſh, 
as far as he could, theſe, and many other ſuper- 
ſtitious abuſes, when he ſettled the national 
Tynod. | 
Before the time of Peter I. the Ruſſians were, 
Hot undefervedly, looked upon as mere ſavages. 
But that wiſe and great emperor, by incredible 
application, and a proper temperament of ſeve- 
rity and mildneſs, brought about, by degrees, 
ſuch an alteration in their manners, as ſet them 


upon a kind of level with ſome of the civilized | 


nations of Europe, at leaſt whilſt he lived; for 
they ſeem now to be retrogading apace. The 
work which he begun would have required a 
ſucceſſion of princes, animated with the ſame 
ſpirit. The Ruſſians are ingenious, implicitly 

obedient to the will of their ſuperiors, and eſ- 
pecially of late, good ſoldiers, when properly 
commanded : but they are diſtruſtful, immodeſt, 
quarrelſome, inſolent in proſperity, abject in ad- 
verſity, and excetfively deceitful in their traffic. 
Perſons of diſtinction among them are very fond 
of ſtate and ſplendor. 

The inſatiable eagerneſs of their common 
people after ſpirituous liquors, eſpecially in the 
carnival time, may in ſome meaſure be imputed 
to their rigorous faſts, and the ſlender diet they 
live upon throughout the year. Their uſual 
drink is quas, which is a kind of ſmall beer, and 
brago, brewed of oatmeal and hops: that of their 
gentry is mead, and, of late, wine ; though e- 
ven with them brandy always makes a part of 
every repaſt. Among the lower fort, in patti- 
cular, the men give themſelves up moſt to ex- 
ceſſive drinking, 3 do to ſuch a degree, 
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as to pawn every rag upon their backs at ale- 
houſes, and go home ſtark- naked. 

The ancient dreſs of the Ruſſians, 8 
of a long robe lined with fur, a veſt enriched 
with jewels on days of ceremony, and a high 
turban of fine ſable or other ſkins, was perhaps 
more noble, and certainly better ſuited to their 
climate, though it might be leſs convenient for 
war, or any active employ ment, than a ſhort 
coat and waiſtcoat, like ours, which the czar 
Peter obliged them to wear, at the ſame time 
that he made them cut off their beards ; of 
which, and of prominent bellies, they were 
great admirers. 

The women of faſhion in this country live 
extremely retired, ſeldom going out of their 
houſes, and receiving the viſits of their friends 
and relations much oftener than they return 


them. Their dreſs within doors is generally 


made of ſome common ſtuff of little value: but 
when they go to church, or their huſbands 
would honour a friend with their preſence, they 
are clad magnificently. 
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Language, Learning, Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce of Ruſſia. 


3 Ruſſian language, which is remark- 
ably ſoft, derives its origin from the Scla- 
vonian, though it differs greatly from it at pre- 
fent, and with regard to religious ſubjects, is in- 
termixed with numbers of Greek words, The 
alphabet cor fiſts of forty-two letters, moſt of 
which are Greek characters, as they were writ- 
ten in the ninth century, when the knowledge 
of letters was introduced into Ruſſia, But as 
thoſe letters did not expreſs every particular 
ſound in the Sclavonian tongue, recourſe was 
had to ſeveral Hebrew letters, and ſome arbi- 
trary ſigns. The Muſcovite, Novogrodian, 
and Ukrainian dialects, are the moſt uſed in 
Ruſſia, together with that of Archangel, which 
greatly reſembles the Siberian. 
The ſeveral branches of learning were but 
little known in Ruſſia, before the reign of Peter 
the Great, who, ſparing neither pains nor ex- 


pence, to diſpel the clouds of ignorance in which 


his ſubjects were involved, and to inſpire them 
with a taſte for arts and ſciences, founded an 
academy at Peterſburg, beſides other ſchools in 
the different parts of his empire. However, the 
number of Ruſſian literati is as yet but ſmall : 
and as there are only three univerſities in that 
vaſt empire, which are thoſe of Peterſburg, 
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Kiow, and Moſcow, learning may ſtill be ſaid: 
to be only in its infancy in Ruſſia. 

The members of the academy of ſciences at 
Pete: ſburg, not only publiſh collections of their 
own memoirs; but compoſe books for the in- 
ſtruction of youth in the fciences, beſides tran- 
ſlating ſeveral uſeful works publiſhed in foreign 
countries, 

Formerly the Ruſſians, like all other people 
in thei. firſt ſtate, were wholly employed in a- 
griculture, feeding of cattle, hunting, and fiſh- 
ing. However, numbers of excellent artificers. 
having been invited to Peterſourg by Peter the 
Great, the Ruſſians Zaewed, that, with proper 
inſtructions, they did not want a capacity for all 
Kinds of handicraſt-trades; for they have now 
foucriſhing manufactures of velvet, filk, woollen 
$! uffs, linen, copper, braſs, iron, ſteel, and tin; 
2h make great guns, fire-21ms, wire, cordage, 
ſail-cloth, paper, parchment, glaſs, gun-pow- 
der, &c. | 

Peter the Great fir{t eſtabliſhed the art of 
printing in Ruſſia. His types and other imple- 
ments were brought from Holland. A preſs, 
with letters, had becn ſent from Poland to Moſ- 
cow, and a printing-houſe erected, by the ap- 
probation of one of the czars; but the building 
was ſet on hre in the night, and burnt to the 
ground, by the procurement, as was generally 
ſuppoſed, df the prieſts, who looked upon all 
books, and eſpecially ſuch as treated of their 
own hiſtory, and the miracles of their ſaints, to 
be as dangerous as witchcraſt. | 
Ruſſia affords a variety of commodities which 
are of great uſe to foreigners. As the —— 
this. 
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this country far exceed its imports, the balance 
of trade is conſiderably in its favour x. | 


1 In order to give the reader ſome idea of the yearly exports” 


of Ruſſia, we ſhall tranſcribe the particulars collected by Dr. 
Baſching from authentic accounts, according to which the fol - 
lowing quantities of the commogcities here mentioned, are an- 
nually exported from Peterſburg, viz. 


Arſhines. 
Gall. manco — — 1,214, ooo 
Linen — — — 4,000,009 
Table ditto — — 600,000 
Puds, 
Bees- way — ——— 22,006 
IGog-giaſs — — — 1, C 
Flax — — — 65,000 
Hemp — — — 1, co, 0 
Tallow. — — ͤ — 109,009 
Ruſſia leather — — — 200,000 
Preſſed caviar — — — 20,000 
Hogs-briſtles — — 2— 6, 500 
Hare-{kins — 3300, co 
Pieces of ſurr, &. &c. — 70,000. 


The red and black yuchte, or Ruſſia leather, cannot be e- 
qualled in any cther part of the world for colour, ſmell, and 
fotineſs, The beſt tort of it is dreſſed at Jaroſlow, Roftrom, 
end Pie ko] One may judge of the genuinencſs of Ruſſia 


l-ather, not only by the colour and ſoftneſs, but alſo by its 


fuming and ſmeiling like burnt leather, when rubbed hatd. The 
word yucht, or juchte, ſignifies a pair; two ſkins being always 
put together, 

The quantity of bar, and other unwrought iron, annually 
exported from Ruſſia, amoutits, one year with another, to 
$00,000 puds; and the Ruſſian iron is little, if at all inferior 
to that ef Sweden H | | 

Caviar, or Caweer, is made of th: roes of the fiſh called be- 
luga, and the flurgeon, The beſt is made of the beluga roes, 
and is of twoſorts 5; namely, the granulated, and the preſſed 
caviar, The former, which is moſt valued, is prepared in au- 
tumn and winter, but the latter is made in ſummer: ard both 
ſorts are exported to the ſouthern parts of Europe. The gra- 
19'ated fort is firſt ſalted, and then put into kegs for exporta- 
tion. Caviar is moſt palatable when freſh, and ſpread on bread, 
wath fait, leek, and pepper: but as it ſoon becomes tainted by 
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To enter more particularly into the eom- 
merce of Ruſſia, would exceed the limits of this 
volume. I ſhall therefore refer thoſe readers 
who are deſirous of a more particular account 


thereof to the account given by lord Whit- 
worth. 


Money was formerly ſo very ſcarce in this 
country, that foreigners were obliged, when 
they bartered their goods for thoſe of Ruſſia, to 
give ſpecie with them to the Ruſſians, who 
had no idea of any commercial courſe of ex- 
change till the year 1670. Moſt of the fo- 
reign merchants uſed to reſide at Moſcow, and 
went in the fummer to Archangel, where 
they had their warehouſes and factors. The 
practice continued till the year 1721, when the 
leat of commerce was transferred from Arch- 
angel to Peterfburg, by order of Peter the 
Great, and the foreign traders were, in conſe- 
quence thereof, obliged to remove their facto- 
ries to the latter. At the ſame time alſo, a- 
mong other regulations, a -tariff was ſettled : 
but this was aboliſhed in 1733, and the old 
Ruſſian rubel was reſtored, by which the cuſ- 
toms and duties are computed to this day. 
That rubel, before the preſent century, was 
only an imaginary plece, containing an hundred 
filver copeiks of thoſe times, the only real cur- 
rent coin formerly known in Ruſſia, which, 


warmth, it cannot well be exported freſh, - The Ruſſrans, in 
their language, call it Ikra. | 
No greater quantity of rhubarb is exported from Ruſ- 


Ga, than what is allowed by the empreſs, who alſo fixes the 
price of it, 


how- 
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however, were as large and heavy as thoſe 
coined fince +. 

The firſt real rubels, half rubels, &c. were 
coined in 1703. Their ſtandard ſhould be 
of the ſame goodneſs with Lyon dollars, viz, 
twelve ounces fine ſilver, and twelve ounces al- 
loy to the pound weight: but moſt of the bul- 
lion that is carried into the mint, is not above 
ten ounces fine ſilver; and being ſeldom tried 
when melted, the Ruſſian coins are of different 
eg value, as the run happens to be good or 

ad. 

The merchants and traders at Peterſburg con- 
fiſt of natives and foreigners. The former may 
ſell by wholeſale only, and that to none but the 
natives :: for foreigners are not. permitted to 
have. any commercial dealings with one ano- 
ther in Ruſſia, nor are they allowed to keep the 
goods conſigned to them in their own ware- 
houſes; but are obliged to depoſit them in ma- 
gaz ines, built by the government for that pur- 
poſe, and to pay rent for warehouſe- room in 
proportion to the quantity of goods they are 
poſſeſſed of. 

Moſt of the foreign traders at Peterſburg are 
only factors: the reſt, who trade on their own 
bottoms, deal chiefly in toys and grocery. The 
factors, are intruſted with very large capitals, 


+ 3 copeiks make an altine. 10 copeiks a grieven, 23 
copeiks a popoltine. 50 copeiks a poltine, 100 copeiks a 
rubel, The copeik is divided into Denuſhkas and Poluſhkas, 
The denuſhka, which Conſett takes to have been the firſt coin 
of the country, becauſe the Ruſſian word for money in general 
is denga, from whence, according to him, the diminutive de» 
nuſhka, is half a copeik, and the poluſhka is half the denuſbka, 
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and may get handſome fortunes without engag- 
ing in any commerce for themſelves. 

All foreign merchandize is generally ſold at a 
year's credit: but the Ruſſian commodities 
muſt be paid for on delivery, unleſs the owners 
of them find a difficulty in ſelling their ſtock ; 
in which caſe they deal by way of exchange: 
though even then they will not barter goods for 
gcods, but commonly inſiſt on a fourth, a third, 
or halt of the value of the whole in ſpecie. 

The Engliſh enjoyed conſiderable privileges 
in their trade to Ruſſia, ſo early as the year 
1553, when the czar Iwan Baſilowitz was on- 
the throne, as we obſerved before. Theſe pri- 
vileges were renewed by Peter I. who gave 
them great encouragements; but permitted 
them to ſend their goods only to Moſcow, In. 
1752, a treaty of commerce was concluded be- 
twixt Ruſſia and England, by which irwes ſti- 
pulated that the Engliſh ſhould be allowedcto- 
jend goods through Ruſſia into Perſiat but 
captain Elton, a Scotchman, having entexed 
into the fervice of Shach Nadir in 1746, und 
built ſhips for him on the Caſpian ſea, the 
Ruſſans put a ſtop to this trade to Perſia. How - 
ever, the Engliſh ſtil} have a more conſiderable. 
trade to Ruſſia, than any other nation. 

Such foreigners as ſettle at Peterſburg, with 
out actual commiſſions, and a ſufficient credit 
in exchange, run a great riſk of becoming bank - 
rupts; of which there have been too many in- 
flances. There is not a nation in the world 
more inclined to commerce than the Ruſſians: 


bat they are ſo full of chicanery and fineſſe, that 


a ſtranger cannot be too cautious in his dealings 
with them. 


As 
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As we gave in our laſt note ſome account of 


the money of the Ruſſians, our commercial 


readers, in particular, if any fuch we have, will 
perhaps not be diſpleaſed at our ſubjoining here, 
in another, their weights and meaſures . 


1 The weights peculiar to Ruſſia, are, 

A ſolothnick, which is the ſixth part of an ounce, and is 
dir, :ded into halves, quarters, and eighths. 

A pound, which is equal to ninety fix ſolothnicks, 

A pud, which is forty of their pounds, and thirty · fix of ours, 

A berkowitz, which is equal to ten puds, 


The Ruflian meaſures of length, are, 

The arſhine, which is equal to twenty-eight ration and one 
tenth, Engliſh meaſure, 

The werſchock, which is a tenth of the arſhize ; and 

The ſaſchen, or fathom, which contains three arſhines. 


Among the meaſures of capacity, are 

The galenok or kruſchka, a meaſure for liquids, eight of 
which are equal to a vedro ; which laſt contains about twenty 
gallons Engliſh, and anſwers to the German eymer. 

The chetwerick, a dry mcaſure, reckoned 95 to 320 * 
ian pounds, 
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Of the Coronation, Titles, Court,, Revenues, 
Expences, Forces, &c. of the Czar. 


| AT the acceſſion of a new czar, all the me- 

tropolitans, archbiſhops, biſhops, nobility, 
and principal merchants throughout the whole 
empire, are ſummoned to Moſcow, againſt the 
day of the coronation ;. when the officiating pre- 
late, which uſed to be the patriarch, while there 
was one, but now it is the archbiſhop of Moſ- 
cow, conducts the new great duke to the church 
of Precheſte, or our lady, within the Kremlin, 
where a ſcaffold is erected three ſteps high, and 
covered with rich Perſian tapeſtry, on which are 
ſet three chairs, at equal diſtances one from. 
the other. One of tbeſe is for the great duke, 
another for the archbiſhop, and the third for the 
ducal cap and robe. The robe is of purple ſa- 
tin, lined with fable ; and on the top of the cap, 
which 1s embroidered with jewels, is a little- 
crown, ſet as thick as poſſible with diamonds, 
and ſaid to be the ſame which the great duke 
Demetrius Monomach took at Caffa in Tartary, 
and immediately deſtined for the coronation of 
his ſucceſſors. 

As ſoon as the czar enters the church, the 
clergy begin their hymns, after which the arch- 
biſhop prays to God, to St. Nicholas, the great: 
patron of the Ruffians, and to the other ſaints, 
defiring their preſence at that day's ſolemnity.. 
Fne prayer being ended, the chief counſellor of 
Rate takes the great duke by the hand, preſents 

| him 
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him to the archbiſhop, and ſays to him; “ The 
Knez and Bojars acknowledge the prince here 
reſent, to be lawful heir to the crown; and 
TIO that, as ſuch, you immediately crown 
him :” Upon which the archbiſhop leads the 
prince up to the ſcaffold, feats him on one of the 
| three chairs, touches his forehead with a little 
croſs of diamonds, and. bleſſes him. Then 
one of the metropolitans reads the following 
prayer. O Lord our God, King of kings, 
who didſt chuſe thy ſervant David, by thy pro- 
phet Samuel, and didſt cauſe him to be anointed 
king over thy people Iſrael, hearken to our 
prayers, which, though unworthy, we offer up. 
_ unto thee. Look down from thy ſanQtuary up- 
on this thy ſervant, whom thou haſt choſen and: 
exalted for king over theſe thy holy nations: 
Anoint him with the oil of gladneſs; protect 
him by thy power; ſet upon his head a precious: 
diadem ; grant him a long and happy life; put 
into his hand a royal ſcepter, and make him fit: 
upon the throne of juſtice; make ſubje& to, 
him all barbarous nations; let his heart and: 
underſtanding always continue in thy fear. In 
all the courſe of his life, let him be conſtantly. 
obedient to thy commandments ;. ſuffer not any 
hereſy or ſchiſm to come near his perſon or go- 
vernment; but ſhew him the ſalvation, of thy 
holy and univerſal church; that he may judge 
thy people with juſtice ; protect the children of 
the poor, and finally attain everlaſting life: for 
thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory. 
God the father, God. the ſon, God the Holy: 
Ghoſt, be with us, and remain with us.“ 
After this prayer, the archbiſhop orders two 
metropolitans to take the cap and robe; and: 


ſome- 
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ſome of the bojars, whom he directs to come 
upon the ſcaffold, to put them on the great duke, 
whom he bleſſes a ſecond time, by touching 
his forehead with the little croſs of diamonds. 

The ducal cap is then delivered to them, and 
they ſet it upon the prince's head, while the arch- 

biſhop ſays, In the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt, and bleſſes him the third time. 

That done, the archbiſhop bids all the prelates-- 
approach;. and each of them gives the great: 
duke his benediction; but only with the two 

fore-fhngers. I he great duke and the archbiſhop 
then fit down; but riſe again immediately, to 
order the finging of the litany, every- verſe of 

which ends with Ghoſpodi pomilui, „ Lord: 
have mercy upon us,“ and is frequently inter- 

mixed with the great duke's name. After the 
litany, they ſt down again, and one of the me- 
tropolitans goes up to the altar, and ſays, ſing- 
ing, God preſerve in health our czar and 
great duke of all the Ruſſias, whom he hath of 


his love beſtowed upon us, and grant him a 


long and happy liſe.“ The words are ecchoed 
round for ſome time, by every one preſent; af- 
ter which the archbiſhop alone goes up to the 
prince, and tells him,“ That ſince, through - 
the providence of God, all the eſtates of the 
realm, as well eccleſiaſtical as temporal, have 
eftabliſhed and crowned him great duke over all 
the Ruſfias, and entruſted him with a govern- 
ment of ſo great importance, he ought to ap- 
ly all his thoughts to love God, keep his com- 
mandments, adminiſter juſtice, and protect and 
maintain the true Greek religion.” He then 
bows himſelf down to the ground, before the 
czar, even touching it with his forehead, vin 
token 
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token of his homage ; and all the reſt, eccle- 
faftics, nobles, and others, in their reſpective 
ranks, do the fame. They then go to the church 
of St. Michael the Archangel, and afterwards to 
that of St. Nicholas, both within the walls of 
the palace, as well as that of Precheſte, and, 
after ſinging in each of them the ſame Jitanies 
as before, conclude the ceremonies with dining 
in the great hall of the Kremlin. 

The title of the Ruſfan ſovercign, at full 
length, runs now as follows: | 
N. N. Emperor and ſole ſovereignof all the 
Ruſſias, ſovereign lord of Moſcow, Kiow,. 
Wiodimiria, Novogrod; czar in Caſan, Aſtra» 
can, and Siberia; lord of Pleſkow ; great duke 
of Smolenſko; duke of Efthonia, Livonia, and 
Carelia ; of T'weria, Ingoria, Pernia, Wiatkia, 
Bulgaria, and lord of feveral other territories; 
great duke of Novogrod in the low country of 
Tſhernickow, Reſan, Roſtow, Jaroſlaw, Biel- 
ofero, Uldoria, Obderia, Condinia; emperor 
of all the northern parts; lord of the territory of 
Iweria; of the Carthalinian, Greuzinian, and 
Georgian czars; of the Kabardinian, Circaſ- 
fian and Gorian princes; and lord and ſupreme- 
ruler of many other countries and territories.” 
The Ruſſian court has always been very nu- 
merous and magnificent, being filled; particu- 
larly on folemn occaftons, by the bojars, or pri- 
vy-counſellors, with all the officers of each pri- 
caſe; by the nobles and gentry, who are obliged 
to conſtant attendance, by titles of honour and 
diftintion, without any ſalary, But the czar 
Peter I. aboliſhed theſe formalities, without ſet- 
tling any other court; ſome ſaid, to fave the 
expence during the wars he was engaged in; 
| others 
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others from his particular temper, which was 
averſe to ſuch conſtraints. On any ceremony, 
he was attended by the chief officers of his 
army, and only ſome of his nobility. However, 
the former pomp has ſince been reſtored, and 
heightened by the addition of three orders of 
knighthood, created by the prince we have been 
ſpeaking of. : 

The firſt, and moſt honourable, is that of St. 
Andrew, or the blue ribbon, inſtituted by Peter 
the Great in 1698, in honour of St. Andrew, 
the patron of Ruſſia, The empreſs Catharine 
gave the ſtatutes, and aſſigned proper habits for 
this order, which has its enſigns, motto, and 
collar. | 

The ſecond: is the order of St. Alexander 
Newſki, or the red ribbon, which was indeed 
inſtituted. by Peter I. but the czarina Catharine 
firſt conferred it in the year 1725. This order 
has alſo-its badge and motto. a 

The third is a female order, which Peter the 
Great founded in 1714, in honour of his con- 
ſort Catharine; and from her name he called it 
the order of St. Catharine. | 

Theſe honours, as Voltaire obſerves, com- 
mand reſpect, coſt the ſovereign nothing, and 
fatter thoſe who receive them, without adding 
to their power. | | 

An hundred and fifty tables are now ſpread 
twice a-day at the Ruſſian court, and ſerved 
with eighteen hundred diſhes. The court-pur-. 
veyor receives for this purpoſe, two. thouſand 
rubels every three days, exclulive of the pro- 
duce of the crown-eſtates, and the proper quan- 
tities of wine, ſugar, and ſpices, The daily 
conſumption of coffee is a pud, or thirty-ſix 
| pounds- 
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pounds of our weight; and ſeven thouſand puds 
of ſalt are expended there every month. 

The revenues of the Ruſſian empire are va- 
riouſly computed. | The author of the Anmerc- 
kung uber die Moſcovitiſchen briefe, or“ Ob- 
fervations on the Moſcovite letters,“ pretends 
that they amount to ſixty millions of rubels; 
but this is certainly exaggerated. Some com- 
pute them at twenty millions of rubels, which is 
ftill beyond the mark; and others ||, on the 
contrary, reckon them to be eight millions, 
which is too little f. M. de Voltaire ſays, that 
according to a ſtate of the Ruſſian finances in 
1725, they amounted to thirteen millions of 
rubels. | 

M. Buſching agrees with him as to this aug- 
taentation, which he eſtimates at near a fifth- 
part, in conſequence of an imperial ukaſe, or 
edict iſſued in 1752 by the late empreſs Eliza- 
beth ; but at the ſame time he aſſures us, from 
an authentic account of the empreſs's whole re- 
- venues, lying before him at the time of his writ- 
Ing, that they amount to only about ten mil- 
lions of rubels. Which ever of theſe authors 
is right, it is very certain, that the imperial re- 
venues are not proportionate to the vaſt extent 
of the Ruſſian dominions ; that they do not all 
conſiſt of ready money, the country in many 
places furniſhing recruits for the army in lieu of 
it, and moſt of the inhabitants of Siberia paying 


© || Among which number are the author of Das Verænderte 
Rufsland, and the writer of the remarks upon E'hiftoire ge- 
ncalogique des Tartares. Strahlenberg ſays they amounted to five 
millions of rubels in the time of the czar Alexis, 


1 Lord Whitworth reckoned them at only about ſeven mil- 
Vans of rubels in the year 1710. | f 
| | their 
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their tribute in furs ; and that they are ſufficient” 
to anſwer the exigencies of the ſtate. 

By the indefatigable care of Peter the Great, 
the military eſtabliſhment of Ruſſia has been 
entirely new modelled. The Ruſſians at pre- 
fent are good ſoldiers, eſpecially if they be well 
diſciplined : but the infantry Far ſurpaſſes the. 
_ cavalry, Both are now on the German footing. 

According to the ſtate of the Ruſſian forces 
drawn up by M. Van Hoven in the year 1746, 
the army then conſiſted of 246,494 regulars, 
and 120,000 irregulars. The fleet was com- 
poſed of 24 ſhips of the line, 7 frigates, 3 bomb- 
ketches, and 2 praams or flat-boats ; belides the 
galley fleet at Peterſburg, conſiſting of 102 gal- 
leys. The compliment of the whole fleet a- 
mounted to 10,570 men, of whom 7701 were 
ſailors.” | 

The men of war are laid up at Revel and 
Cronſtadt, and the galleys at Peterſburg, The 
Ruſſians cannot as yet be ſaid to have a com- 
plete good harbour in the Baltic,. the water at 
Cronffadr being too freſh, which does conſider- 
able damage to the ſhips that lie there; the 
mouth of the harbour being alſo too narrow, 
and ſurrounded with rocks and dangerous ſands; 
and the ice remaining there too long, the ſea 
being ſeldom clear of it before the end of May, 
Some ſea-officers and ſhip carpenters have of 
late been ſent to the eaſtern parts of Siberia, to- 
wards Japan, to look out for good havens, and 
convenient places to build ſhips: but we have- 
fot yet heard of any progreſs they have made. 


CHAP. 
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Deſcription of the City 1 Peterſburg, the Ca- 
pital of the Ruſſian Empire. Its Situation, 


Extent, Public Buildings, &s. &c. 


T. Peterſburg, ſituate in 59 degrees, 57: 


minutes north latitude, is one of the ca- 


pitals of the Ruſſian empire, and an imperial 
reſidence. It lies partly on the continent in 
Ingtia and Finland, among thick woods, and 


partly on ſeveral iſlands, formed by the chan- 


nel of the Neva, which divides itſelf into two 
main branches, called the Great and Little 
Neva, and many ſmaller ſtreams, and by che 


rivers Fontanka and Moika, beſides ſeveral ca- 
nals. The low and ſwampy ſoil in which 


it ſtands, has been conſiderably raiſed with 
trunks of trees, earth, and ſtone: its ſituation 
is nevertheleſs pleaſant, and the air wholeſome. 
The city of Peterſburg is about fix Engliſh. 
miles in-length, and nearly the ſame in breadth, 


and has neither. wall nor gates. The number 


of its houſes. is computed at eight thouſand, 


about fix hundred of which are of ſtone; but 


the reſt are built with timber, and, for the- 
moſt part, in an irregular manner, after the 


Ruſſian taſte. 


The foil about Peterſburg is not very fertile, 


ſo that proviſions are brought to that city from 
a great diſtance, and muſt be paid for in ready 


money; which was no ſmall inconvenience to 


the nobility, who were accuſtomed: to ſubſiſt 


chiefly, 
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chiefly on the produce of their eſtates, and ſel- 
dom abounded in money. | 

The river Neva is about 800 paces broad 
near Peterſburg, but not every where propor- 
tionably deep; fo that large ſhips are cleared at 
Kronſtadt ; but the men of war built at Peterſ- 
burg are conveyed to Kronſtadt by means of 
certain machines called camels. There is but 
one bridge over the Neva, which is builr with 
large flat-bottomed boats, and joins the dock» 
yard to Baſili-Oſtrow. 

Peterſbutg-iſland, called, by way of diftinc- 
tion, the iſtand of Old Peterſburg, is formed by 
the Great and Little Neva, and the Newhka, 
and is upwards of two leagues in circuit, It is 
well peopled, but moſt of the houſes upon it 
are very indifferent. Here is ſtil} to be ſeen the 
- Hittle wooden houſe built by order of Peter the 
Great, for his reſidence at the time that he ar- 
rived upon the ſpot where the city now ſtands : 
and, in order to perpetuate the remembrance 
of this remarkable circumſtance, it isincloſed - 
within a ſtone-wall, and has been covered with 
a new roof. 

Peterſburg-iſland is ſeparated by the Car- 
vowka from another, called the Apothecaries- 
iſland, which is about five or fix miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains about two hundred 
houſes, beſides the Jarge phyſic-garden, where 
all kinds of European and Aſiatic plants, roots, 
and trees, are cultivated in green-houſes and 
other proper places. The other part of this 
iſland conſiſts of a pleaſant wood. 

From this iſland of Old Peterſburg you croſs 
the Little Neva to that of Waſili-Oſtrow, or 
Baſil's Ifland, which is the largeſt of all theſe 

> | - iſlandss 
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Hands, It is ſurrounded by the Great and 
Little Neva, and lies towards Kronftadt. Se- 
veral large canals are cut through this iſland, 
particularly at the places where the buildings 
ſtand : but moſt of them being now gone to de- 
cay, thoſe parts are little better than moraſſes. 
Adjoining to the hemp-warehouſe, and oppoſite 
to Peterſburg-iſland, are the exchange, the 
cuſtom-houſe, the pack-houſe, and the mer- 
chants key. . Contiguous to theſe are ſeveral 
large ſtone-buildings, belonging to the imperial 
academy of ſciences, which Peter I, founded 
in 1724, and endowed with an annual revenue 
of 24,912 rubles, That monarch alſo deſign- 
ed to erect an academy of the polite arts: but 
as an eſtimate of the expences attending ſuch an 
inſtitution has not yet been made, the late em- 
preſs Elizabeth, in the mean time, augmented 
the former endowment to 53,298 rubles. 

The academy is divided into. two claſſes, 
viz. the academy properly ſo called, and the 
univerſity, The members of the former are 
employed ſolely in finding out new inventions, 
or in improving the diſcoveries of others. They 
are properly {tiled academicians; but are com- 
monly called profeſſors. Every academician has 
an adjunct or aſſiſtant, who is under his care, 
and ſucceeds him in his place, The academy 
is governed by a preſident, but in ſuch manner, 
that every thing is tranſacted under the auſpices 
and direction of her imperial majefly. _ 

The univerſity has its particular profeſſors, 
who read lectures in the ſciences, both in the 
Ruſſian and Latin languages. No perſon is 
diſqualified from being a profeſſor on account of 
his religion; but he muſt nat inculcate in his _ 


pupils 
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pupils any thing contrary to the doctrine of the 
Greek church. In the year 1750 the number 
of ſtudents amounted to thirty, who were ſent 
from different convents, and lived in one houſe, 
under the inſpection of a profeſſor. | 

The gymnaſium and ſeminarium belong alſo 
to the univerſity, 

The next remarkable place, in order, is the 
theatrum pyrotechnicum, or fire-work theatre, 
built on piles in the river Neva, oppoſite to 
the imperial winter-palace. Here is a long 
ſtone- building, appropriated to the ftate-col- 
leges and offices. 

Juſt beyond theſe ſtands the magnificent and 
ſpacious edifice, which was formerly prince 
Menzikoff's palace, but is now the academy 
of the corps of cadets of noble families, and 
has received conſiderable additions, though it 
fill wants a left wing. In 1731, the empreſs 
Anne, by the advice of the field-marſhal count 
Munich, iffued a proclamation, by virtue of 
which all the young nobility, and officers ſons, 
of Ruſſia and Livonia, were invited to Peterſ- 
burg, where they were to be educated gratis, 
according to their rank, &c. In conſequence of 
this ordinance, in the beginning of the year 17 32, 
they mace their appearance at Peterſburg, and 
the abave-mentioned palace was aſſigned for their 
dwelling. 

In 1731.] At that time the number of Ruſ- 
ſian cadets on this foundation was to be 240, 
and that of the Germans 120; which number 
was then indeed complete, beſides ſome ſuper- 
numeraries: but it is now no longer ſo, parti- 
cularly with reſpect to the German cadets, as, 
of late years, they have been obliged to engage, 
| that 
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that they will never quit the Ruſſian dominions, 
nor enter into foreign ſervice. The Germans 
and Ruſſians, inter mixed together, lodge, three, 
four, five, ſeven, eight, or ten, in one apart- 
ment, under the inſpection of a monitor, who 
is either a ſubaltein, or one of the ſenior cadets. 
At dinner they have three, and at ſupper two 
diſhes ſerved up ; a captain and a lieutenant be- 
ing always preſent. They form three compa- 
nies, each of which ought to conſiſt of 120 
perſons, There is a director, or governor in 
chief; next to him is the commandeur, who 
is a lieutenant-colonel, and under him is the 
major. Every company has a captain, a lieu- 
tenant-captain, a firſt and ſecond lieutenant, 
enſign, ſerjeant major, two ſerjeants, a capitaine 
d'armee, a quarter-maſter, a vice-enſign, four 
corporals, and eight exempts. Their uniform 
is green, with ſtraw- coloured waiſtcoats; and 
the coats they wear upon duty are bordered with 
a narrow gold lace. Their hours for inftruc- 
tion are from feven to eleven in the morning, 
and from two to fix in the afternoon. Accor- 
ding to the original plan, their education was 
to be entrulted to three profeſiors of law, ma- 
thematics, hiſtory, and the Ruſſian language; 
four adjunRs or afliſtants, and twenty-four ma- 
ſters; but ſome of theſe places are now vacant, 
T'here are alſo a riding-maſtetr and his aſſiſtant, 
an equerry, and four grooms, with a ſtud of 
ſeventy or eighty horſes, maintained on. this 
foundation. The corps is under the controul 
of the council of ſtate, and the ſenate. The 
£ilary of the governor in chiet is 1000 rubles, 


that of the colonel 1500, that of the major 


700 rubles, and the reit in proportion, Ihe 
Pigs 
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profeſſors and maſters have apartments gratis in 
Ly houſe, to which belongs a very fine gar- 
en. | 
Near this academy is the bridge of boats 
over the Neva; and not far from thence is an 
academy for 360 ſca-cadets. 
On the right-hand is the Admiralty-ſide, or 
Admiralty-iſland, which is ſurrounded by the 
rivers Neva and Fontanka; and from this iſland 
the bridge of boats is laid in the ſummer to 
W afili-Oftrow, or Baſil's-iſland. Here are a 
preat number of ſtone-houſes, and elegant pa- 
laces along the river-ſide, reaching almoſt to 
the bridge of boats, The Engliſh factory have 
their place of worſhip in this part, and behind 
it is New Holland, with the rope-walk. The 
admiralty, or dock-yard, is fortified with a wall 
and five baſtions, planted with ſeveral guns ; and 
all ſhips ſalute it upon their entrance into the 
harbour. | | 
Not far from this is the imperial winter- 
palace, a large ſquare building of three ſtories 
high ; but the architeCture is not extraordinary. 
Behind it is a ſpacious area, in which ſtands a 
noble equeſtrian ſtatue of gilt braſs, erected in 
honour of Peter I. Contiguous to this, upon 
the banks of the Neva, are ſeveral other palaces, 
among which is the old imperial winter-palace. 
The dock affords a double viſta, one to the 
Ruſſi an church of the Aſcenſion ; the other is 
terminated by the convent of St. Alexander 
Newſki. The magnificent buildings on bath 
ſides of the river Fontanka make alſo a very fine 
appearance fiom thence. The ſtreets behind 
the admiralty, and through the fields behind the 


imperial 
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imperial fummer-palace, are very grand and 
magnificent. 

The Muſcovite fide, which is properly the 
city, lies on the continent; and 2 pho of it is 
very well built. In this quarter are the 'ollow- 
ing remarkable places: the private dock; the 
court vi-tualling-oflice; the foundry cn the 
Neva, in which great numbers of cannon and 
mortars are caſt; the fire- work elaboratory z 
the aqueduct which ſupplies the fountains in the 
emperor's garden; the German Lutheran church, 
dedicated to St. Anne; three Ruſſian churches ; 
the pheaſant- houſe; the Italian garden; Mul- 
covite Jemſkoi; the barracks for the horſe- 
guards, together with the {tables for their horſes; *© 
and the convent of St. Alexander Newſki. In 
this convent are depoſited the remains of that 
ſaint, for which the late empreſs Elizabeth or- 
dered a filver ſhrine to be made, which lies on. 

a ſuperb monument, covered with filver plat 8 
of a conſiderable thicknets: 

Laſtiy, omthe Wiburg-lide, as it is SY are 
the following places of note, viz. St. Samſon's 
church, with the Rufian and German burial- 
places, the ſugar-houſe, the land and ſea-hoſ- 
pital, the hoſpital- church, the beer-brewers 
quarter, the Dutch beer-brewhoufe, a rope- 
welk, the ſuburb called SloboJa Koſatſchia, a 

nurſery of young oaks, called Great and Lime 
Ockla, a Ruſſian church, and the ruins of the 
fort called Nienſebanz, which was taken and 1 
deitroy ed by Peter I. in 1703. f 


The inhabitants of this large city, beſides 
Rufflaus, conſiſt of all nations; ſo that a per- | 
ſon hears a great variety of languages, and es | | 
à great diverſity of faſhions and cuſtoms. at 
N . 
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Peterſburg. - The burghers or citizens, proper- 
ly ſo called, do not exceed two hundred; but 
the place contains upwards of an hundred thou- 
ſand ſculs. The morals of the people, as is 
generally the caſe in all large cities, are very 
coirupt and depraved. The ſuſpicious vigilance 
of the Ruſſian government renders it neceſſary 
for a ſtranger to be very circumſpect in bis be- 
haviour and words; though all pe ſſſible liberty 
of conſcience is granted to foreigners in religious 
matters, provided they do not ſay any thing 
againſt the Greek religion, The police of this 
city is good, and ſtrictly executed. 

As the limits of this volume will not permit: 
us to enter into a more minute deſcription of 
this city and its environs, we fhall conclude 
with a Hart view of the political intereſts of 
Kuſſia, with reſpect to other nations. 

Theſe, ſays tbe judicious author of The Pre- 
ſent State of Europe, are neither ſo many, nor 
complicated, as might be expected, conſider- 
ing the extent and fituation of the empire, 
which gives its monarchs a right to be conſider- 
ed as Afittic, as well as European powers. 
The northern parts of the empire, from the 
frontiers of the Swediſh dominions, to thoſe 
of China and Japan, are guarded in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to be ſecure not only from danger, but 
from apprehenſion; having on that ſide a ſea, 
hitherto 4mpenctrable, and through which a. 
paſſage, if any could be found, muſt turn to 
the benefit, but can never prove of any diſad - 
vantage to the ſubjects of Ruſſia; which is a 
roint of great conſequence, and a blefling ſcarce 
known t» any other country. The frontiers of 
the empire towards China are allo inacceſſible, 

a3 
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as conſiſting of deſarts impenetrable by armies, 


but which yield a tolerable paſſage for caravans; 
ſo that the Ruſſians may always depend on the 


friendſhip of the Chineſe; and whenever they 


apply themſelves ſeriouſly thereto, may make 
this friendſhip turn to their advantage. The 
Tartars, inhabiting the countries between Per- 
fia and Ruſſia, are no longer formidable to this 
vaſt empire; on the contrary, they all reſpe& 
it, and many of them have voluntarily ſubmit- 
ted, and become its vaſſals. The Caſpian ſea, 
and the dominions which the Ruſſians have on 


that ſide, give them a fais opening into Perſia, 


which they have already improved ſo as to gain 
to themſelves a very advantageous trade; and 
this, by degrees, may perhaps be extended as 
far as the Eaft Indies. mY | 

it will always be the intereſt of Ruffia to 
cultivate a good underſtanding with the ſhale: 


but in caſe of a rupture, ſhe would not have much 


ta fear, ſince, the frontiers being open, ſhe 
might ſoon make an end of the war, by lettin 
looſe upon them the Tartars, who are her tri- 
butaries. The Turks, and their aſſociates the 
Crim Tartars, are more dangerous enemies: 
but, at preſent at leaſt, the circumſtances of the 
Porte will ſcarce allow her to break with the 


Ruſſians, who, if ſuch a thing ſhould happen, 


can never want the power of defending them- 

ſelves againſt them, or even of making them 

| ſenſible of the folly of wantonly ſeeking a quar- 
rel. The two Chiiltian principalities dependant. 
upon the Ottoman empire, have always a bias 

in favour of the Ruſſians; and therefore the 
Turks run a greater hazard by making war 
wüh this, than with any other nation. 


The. 
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The intereſts of Ruſſia, in Europe are net 

ard to aſſign. As to Sweden, it is of great 
conſequence to her to live upon good terms 
with that crown; and, on the- other hand, the 
ſuperiority of Ruſſia, when forced into a war, 
has been ſo apparent, that there is great reaſon 
to think the Swedes will continue quiet on that 
fide for a long ſeries of time, It is equally re- 
quiſite for the court of Peterſburg to be upon 
good terms with the Poles; to which end 
every proper meaſure feems to have been taken. 
Tete ſeems to be nv great cauſe of inter- 
courſe between Ruſſia and Denmark, farther 
than what reſults from attention ta the balance 
of power in the north, which will always incline 
a wiſe adminiſtration in this empire, to keep 
the ſcales as even as may be between this crown 
and that of Sweden. a4 | 
The intereſts of Ruſſia with  reſpe& to the 
houſe of Auſtria, are its moſt material concern; 
for while theſe imperial houſes are united, not 
only by general alliances, but by a due and 
hearty regard for each others proſperity, neither 
has much to, fear from the Turks: but if they 
are divided, and the Ottomans ſhould recover 
their, ancient power, theſe may be formidable to 
| both. a . f 
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Of the GERMANS. 


S#X/ESAR tells us, in his See Intro- 
C Commentaries, that the duQtion to 


KY days of battle were al- Gen. Hiſt. 


N. XE x ways appointed by their vol. I. p. 8. 


magicians or ſoothſay- 


ers; and that when Arioviſtus, one of their 


kings, led an army of an hundred thouſand 
wandring Germans, ta pillage the country of 
the Gauls, that he (Cæſar) being deſirous to 
ſubdue theſe people, * than plunder them, 
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ſent two Roman officers to Arioviſtus, to confer 
with him on the occaſion ; when the barbarian 


ordered them to be loaded with chains, and to be 


kept as victims to be offered to the gods of his 
country; which inhuman ſentence was going to 
be put in execution, when Cæſar delivered them 
by beating the German army. The ſamilies of 


theſe barbarians lived in wretched cottages, at 
one end of which the father, mother, ſiſters, 


brothers, and children, lay all huddled together 
naked upon ſtraw, while the other end was re- 
ſerved for their cattle. Theſe, however, were 


the ſame people who became maſters of Rome. 


Therefore Tacitus, in extolling the manners of 
the antient Germans, is like Horace when he 
ſings the praiſes of the barbarians Getæ; both 
writers ſhew themſelves equally ignorant of their 
ſubject, and in fact only make the ſatire of 
Rome. Nay, Tacitus, in the midſt of his pa- 
negyric, acknowledges what every one knew, 
that the Germans choſe rather to live by rapine, 
than to be at the pains to cultivate their lands; 
and that after having plundered their neigh- 


bours, they were wont to return home to make 


merry with their booty. However, they could 


not always ſubſiſt by plunder, for the Roman 


emperors having at length checked their incur- 
ſions, and ſubjected a great part of them, they 
were conſtrained to ſeek a livelihood by labour, 
which they conſidered as the greateſt hardſhip. 


CHANGES 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


' CHANGES in the GLOBE. 


Idem, page 9.] $ SE pleaſant and fruit - 


ful tracts of land in the 
weſtern part of Europe, that ſweet country 
watered by the Rhine, the Maeſe, the Seine, 
and the Loire, were all covered by the waters 
of the ocean for a prodigious number of ages. 
This truth is phylically demonftrated by thoſe 
deep and horizontal beds of ſea-ſheils, which 
are found far in-land, and which were depoſited 
there by little and little, as the ocean left it. 

It is not fo certain that thoſe chains of moun- 
tains, which run acroſs the old and new world, 
were formerly covered by the ſea. - 

I. Becauſe theſe mountains are many of 
them 10,000 feet and more higher than the ſur» 
face of the ſea. 


2. Becauſe, if there was a time when theſe 


mountains did not exiſt, whence did thoſe _ 
. ſprings and rivers of freſh water ariſe, which 


are ſo neceſſary to the lives of all animals? 

3. In ſuppoſing theſe mountains to have been 
covered with waters, we mult contradict the or- 
der of nature, and the known laws of gravity 
and the hydroſtatics. 

4. The bed of the ocean is hollow, and in 
this cavity we find no chain of mountains 
ſtretching from one pole to. the other, or from 
eaſt to weſt, as on the earth; we cannot there- 
fore, with any degree of truth, conclude that 
all our globe was for a long time covered with 
ſea, becauſe ſeveral parts of it have been for- 
merly overflowed. We muſt not aſſert, that the 
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ſea once divided the Alps and the Cordilleras, 
becauſe it has covered the lower parts of Gaul, 
Greece, Germany, Africa and India : neither 
ſhould we infer that mount Taurus was once a 
navigable flood, becauſe the Philippine and Mo- 
Juacca iſlands were once part of the continent. 
And altho' it is probable that the mountainous 
parts of the earth may have undergone many 
phyſical and moral changes, as well as the more 
level parts, yet we do not know what theſe 
have been: human nature is entirely new to us. 


Of CHINA 


Vol. I. T is faid in the Book of the Five 
chap. I. 1 Kings (by far the moſt ancient 
page 11. and authentic of the Chineſe) that in 

the reign of the emperor Yo, the 
fourth in ſucceſſion to Fo-hi, there was ob- 
ſerved a conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, and Venus. Now, our aſtronomers 
pretend to diſpute among themſelves concerning 
the time of this conjunction, which certainly 
they ought not to do; for even ſuppoſing the 
Chineſe to have been miſtaken in this celeſtial 
obſervation, the very miſtake was glorious. We 
learn from books, that from time immemorial 
the Chineſe knew that the planets Venus and 
Mercury revolved round the ſun ; it would there- 
fore be rejecting the common lights of reaſon 
not to perceive, that ſuch a knowlege ſuppoſes 
a vaſt number of preceeding ages ; and what 
renders thoſe firſt writings ſo peculiarly vene- 
rable, and gives them ſuch an acknowledged 
ſuperiority over all thoſe that relate the origin 
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of other nations is, that we do not meet with 


any prodigies in them, any prediRions, or any 
. of thoſe political impoſtures, with which the 


founders of all other ſtates ſtand charged, unleſs 
we will except that of Fo-hi, who is ſaid to have 
given out that he ſaw his laws written on the 
back of a flying ſerpent. But even this impu- 
tation, if true, ſhews us that writing was known 
in China before the time of Fo-hi. In fine, it 
is not for us in this weſtern corner of the globe, 
to diſpute the archives of a nation who were - 
compleatly civilized, while we were no more 
than a herd of ſavages, , | 
* * * 2 
Id, page 12.) The Chineſe invented a cy- 
cle, or computation of time, which begins 
2602 years before ours. Is it for us then to diſ- 
pute a chronology which has been unanimouſly 
received by a whole people ? Is it for us, I fay, 
who have at leaſt threeſcore different ſyſtem< 
for reckoning antient dates and times, ana 


conſequently have not one on which we can 


depend ? | 
| * * * | 

Id. page 15.] Certain learned chronolo- 
giſts have computed, that from. one fingle fa- 
mily remaining after the deluge, the mem- 
bers of which were conſtantly employed in 
the buſineſs of procreation, and their children 
the ſame, there was begotten in the ſpace of 
250 years, a far greater number of ſouls than 
the whole world at preſent contains, Surely 
the Talmud, or the Arabian tales, never 
broached any thing half ſo abſurd ! Children are 
not begot with the daſh of a pen. Examine 
our colonies; examine the prodigious cluſter of 
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iſlands in Afia, which furniſh not a fingle 
ſoul; or the Moldivian, Philippine and Mo- 
Jucca iſlands, which have not half their proper 
number of inhabitants. 

j& * * 

Id. page 18.] The journal of the Chineſe 
empire, which is the moſt authentic and uſe- 
ful work of its kind in the known world, 
inaſmuch as it contains the particulars of all. 
the public wants, and the reſources and in- 
teretts of all the orders of the ſtate : This. 
journal, I ſay, informs us, that in the year, 
of our vulgar era 1725, the wife of the 
emperor Yoniohin, whom he had cauſed to 
be declared empreſs, did, according to the- 
ancient cuſtom on ſuch occzfions, diſtribute pre- 
ſents to all the poor women in China above 
ſeventy years of age. The journal reckons in. 
the ſingle province of Canton 98, 220 women 
of ſeventy years of age who received the bounty 
on this occaſion, 40,893 of eighty and upwards, 
and 3453 who were near an hundred. How 
many wvmen then mult there have been, who. 
were not entitled to this donation? We have 
here above 142,000 who partook thereof in one- 
province only. "Theſe are among the number 
accounted of no uſe to the ſtate. How prodigi- 
ous then muit be the population of this country? 
Oaly ſuppoſing every ane entitled to the boun- 
ty throughout the empire to have received the. 
value of ten livres *, to what an immenſe ſum. 
muſt this have amounted ! | | 


* About eight fillings and fixpence ſterling. 


Id. 
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Id. page 20.] There is a particular paſſage 
in the third book. of Confucius, which ſhews 
how. very ancient the-uſe'of armed chariots is. 
In his time, the viceroys, or governors of pro- 


vinces, were obliged to furniſh the emperor, or 


head of the empire, with a thouſand war- cha- 
riots, drawn by four horſes a- breaſt, and a thou- 
ſand four-wheeled chariots. Homer, who flou- 
riſhed a century after the Chineſe philoſopher, 
never ſpeaks of chariots with more than three or 
four horſes a-breaſt. Fhe Chineſe had un- 
doubtedly firſt begun, and were become perfect 
maſters in the ule of four-wheeled chariots ; but 
neither the Greeks in the time of the Trojan 
war, nor the Chineſe, appear to have made uie 
of ſingle cavalry, and yet it is almoſt beyond diſ- 
pute, that the method of fighting on horſeback 
was prior to the uſe of chariots. We are told 
that Pharaoh king of Egypt had horſemen, and 
at the ſame time that he made utc of chariots of 
War. 2 — 
* * * 

Id. page 22.] It is certain that the Chi- 
neſe were acquainted with the elements of geo- 
metry many ages before Euclid ; and the em- 
peror did of late years aſſure father Parenin, the 
moſt learned and wiſe of any of the miſſionaries 
who had acceſs to the perſon of that prince, 
that the emperor Yu had made uſe of the pro- 
perties of the right - angled triangle, in drawing 


the geographical plan of a province above 396 


years ago; and father Parenin himſelf quotes a 


book wrote above 1100 years before our vulgar 


ra, which ſays, that the famous demonſtration 


which the weſtern part of the world attributed 
| B 4 | to 
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to Pythagoras, had for a long time been in the 
number of the moſt generally known theorems, 
X * * 

Id. page 23.] The fundamental law in 
China being, to conſider the empire as one fa- 
mily, is the reaſon why the welfare of the com- 
munity is attended to as the firft and principal 
duty ; hence that particular care which the em- 
peror and the ſeveral tribunals ſhew in keeping 
the highways in repair, in making eomunica— 
tions between rivers, in forming canals, and in 
encouraging the agriculture and manufactories. 

We ſhall ſet apart another ſection for treating 
of the Chineſe government. But you are to ob- 
ſerve before hand, that the travellers and miffio- 
naries have affirmed it to be altogether deſpotic. 
But here they judge only from outward appear- 
ances; and becauſe they ſee men fall flat on their 
faces before another, imagine from thence, that 
they muſt all be ſlaves to that perſon, and that 
he has abſolute power over the lives and for- 
tunes of an hundred millions of men, to whom 
his ſole will muſt be a law. But this is an er- 
roneous opinion, as we ſhall ſhew more at lazge 
in another place; for the preſent I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with obſerving, that, in the firſt ages 
of this monarchy, the people were permitted to 
write down any complaints they might have 
againſt the adminiſtration, on a long table 
placed for that purpoſe in an apartment of ' the 
palace, and that this cuſtom was received in its 
full force under the reign of Vengthi, two cen- 
turies before our vulgar æra; and laſtly, that, in 
times of peace, the repreſentations of the tribu- 


nals have always had the force of law. a 
3 | Chap; 


— — 
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„ „ % 

Chap. II. page 29.] Confucius begins his 
book by ſay ing, that whoever is deſtined to rule 
over a nation, ought “ to purify that reaſon 
« which he has received from heaven, in the 
& ſame manner as we Cleanſe a mirrour when 


ce it is ſullied ;” and alſo, that he ought to 


&« form himſelf anew, in order to new-model 
© the people committed to his care.“ All he 
ſays tends to the ſame end. He does not pre- 
tend to inſpiration, or the gift of prophecy, He 
places all his merit in a conſtant endeavour to 
gain the maſtery over his paſſions, and he writes 
only as a philoſopher : accordingly the Chineſe 
conſider him only as a philoſopher, : 
„ M #* 

19. page 30.] We know very little about 
materialiſm, and far leſs about immaterialiſm. 
The Chineſe did not know more of it than 
ourſelves, and their learned were ſatisfied with 
adoring a Supreme Being. Of this there can be 
no doubt. 

The belief that God and his angels were cor- 


poreal, was an old metaphyſical error; but not 


to believe that there is any God, is an error in- 
compatible with a wile government. It is a 
contradiction worthy of ourſelves to cry out 
with vehemence againſt Bay!e, for believing that 
a ſociety of atheiſts may ſubſiſt, and at the ſame 
time to affirm, that the wiſeſt empire in the 
univerſe is founded on atheiſtical principles. 
Father Fouquet the Jeſuit, who lived 25 
years in China, and left it a declared enemy to 
thoſe of his own order, has told me ſeveral 
times, that there were very few of the Chineſe 
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philoſophers atheiſts. The ſame may hold good; 
amongſt us, | 


Of the FN DIES. 


Vol. I. T HIS country is the only one 
chap. III. in the world that produces. 
thoſe ſpices which the temperance 
of the natives can do without, and which the. 
epicuriſm of the inhabitants of theſe northern 
climates have rendered a neceſſary food. 

Id. page 33, 36.] Pythagoras, the gymno- 
ſophiſt, may alone ſerve as an inconteſtible prœof 
that true ſcience was cultivated in India. A 
maſter in politics and geometry would not long 
þave remained in a ſchool where they taught. 
nothing but empty words. It is even more than- 
probable that Pythagoras learnt the properties of- 


the right-angled triangle from the Indians, the. 


invention of which was afterwards aſcribed to 
bim; for as it was ſo well known in China, it: 
might eaſily be the ſame in India. It has been. 
frequently ſaid, that he offered an. becatomb of 
bullocks on the diſcovery. This was rather an. 
extravagant offering for a philoſopher, It is 
certainly well becoming a wiſe man to return 
thanks for a happy thought, to him who is the 
giver of all knowledge, as well as of being; but 
it is more likely that Pythagoras was indebted. 
for this theorem to the gymnoſophiſts, than that 
he ſacrificed an hecatomb of bullocks. 

Ibid. ]- The Indian ſages treated merality and- 
philoſophy under the veil of fable and allegory 
long before the time of Pilpay. When they 
wanted to Ceſcribe the equity of any * of 

the. 
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their kings, they ſaid, that“ the gods who 
« preſide over the ſeveral elements having a 
«© diſpute among themſelves, had choſen this 
« king as umpire between them.“ Their an- 
cient traditions. give an account of a judgment 
much like that of Solomon's. They have a 
fabulous ſtory exactly the ſame as that of Jupi- 
ter and Amphitryon, but more ingeniouſly. 
imagined, for a ſage by his ſuperior knowledge 
diſcovers which of them is the god, and which 
the mortal. Theſe traditions ſhew the great 
antiquity of* thoſe allegories which make all 
extraordinary men to be children of the gods. 
The Greeks learnt all their mythology from the 
Indians and Egyptians. All theſe parables former- 
ly included a philoſophical meaning; in proceſs- 
of time the meaning was loſt, and the fable re- 
mained. | 

Science has greatly degenerated among the 
Indians: poffibly the Tartarian government may 
have damped the genius of thoſe people, and: 
the Ottoman government has that of the 
Greeks and the Egyptians, which latter it has 
in a manner made ſtupid, The ſciences are 
likewiſe almoſt annihilated among the Perſians, . 
from the multitude of revolutions that ſtate has 
undergone... We have ſeen, that they have 
continued in China in much the ſame degree of 
mediocrity as amongſt us in the middle age, 
and from the ſame cauſe which operated with 
us, namely, a ſuperſtitious veneration for an- 
tiquity, and the rules and dogma's of ſchools. 
Thus the human mind finds ſomething to 
check its progreſs in every. country. 


a ee Id. 
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: * * #* | 
Id. Page 35.] Some have imagined that the 
human race was originally of Indoſtan, and al- 
tedged in defence of their opinion, that the moſt 
helpleſs of all animals would be naturally pro- 
duced in the mildeſt of all climates, and in a 
country where the ground ſpontaneouſly pro- 
duced the moſt wholſome and nouriſhing fruits; 
ſuch as dates-and cocos, the latter of which in 
particular, produce with a very little trouble, 
wherewithal to afford him food, raiment, and 


lodgings; and what more can an inhabitant 


of this iſthmus ſtand in need of? The labourer 
there works almoſt naked, and two yards of a 
thin ſtuff is more than ſufficient for a covering 
to their women, who are ſtrangers to luxury. 
The children continue naked as they are born 
till the age of puberty. Mattraſſes, feather- 
beds, rich coverlids, and double curtains fold- 
ing over each other, which we purchaſe with ſo 
much pains and expence, would be inſufferable 
inconveniences to theſe people, who cannot 
ſleep otherwiſe than upon a mat, in the open 


Thoſe houſes of carnage, which with us 
are called fleſh-markets, and where ſo many 
carcaſes are fold to nouriſh our's, would oc- 
caſion a plague in the Indian climate. The 
natives want only light and cooling food, and 
nature has accordingly beſtowed on them, with a 
liberal hand, vaſt woods of citron, orange and 
fig, palm and cocoa trees, and fields covered 


with rice. The moſt robuſt man in that coun- 


try could not expend more than two-pence a- 
day for his diet, whereas a labouring man 
with us ſpends more in eating in one day, than 
| | would 
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would ſerve a: Malabar for a month. Theſe 
ſeveral conſiderations ſeem to corroborate the 
antient opinion, that man is originally a native 
of a country, where nature has provided for all 
his wants, and left him little or nothing to do- 
himſelf. But this only proves that the Indians 
themſelves are indigenæ, and not that the ſeveral 
other races of men came from this country. 
The whites, the blacks, the reds, the Laplan- 
der, the Samojedes, and the Albino's, or white 
Moors, are certainly not natives of the ſame 
climate. There is as diftinguiſhing a diffe- 
rence between all theſe kinds, as between a 
horſe and a camel. No one then but an igno- 
rant and obſtinate braman would attempt to 
ſay that all mankind are deſcended from the 
Indian . and his wife. 

Id. page 36.] The weſtern nations have al- 
ways carried their gold and filver into India, in- 
creaſing the wealth of that country already ſo 
rich of itſelf. Hence it comes that we never 
ſee the inhabitants of India, of China, or the 
banks of the river Ganges, quit their own 
country, to make incurſions on other nations, 
as was the cuſtom with the Arabs, both Jews 
and Saracans, the Tartars, and even the Ro- 
mans themſelves, who being ſituated in the 


worſt part of all Italy, lived in the beginning 


wholly by war, as they do at preſent by reli- 
ion. 

1 It is beyond doubt, that the continent of In- 
dia was of a much larger extent formerly than 
it is at preſent, The iſlands which are ſcatter- 
ed between it and the eaſtern and ſouthern part 
of the continent were, in the early ages of the 

1 | | world, 
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world, a part of the Terra Firma, as may 
appear by the ſhallowneſs of the lea which ſe- 
parates them, the trees that grow at its bottom, 
which are exactly the ſame with thoſe found on 
the iflands, and, laſtly, thoſe new portions of land- 
which it frequently leaves dry,; all which ſhews. 
that this part of the continent has been former- 
ly overflown ; and this has happned as a neceſ- 
fary conſequence, when the ocean, which always. 
gains in one part what it loſes in another, 
returned from our weſtern ſhores. , 
* + + | 

14. page 36.] The abominable cuſtom by- 
which the women in India make a point of 
honour to burn themſe ves on the bodies of their 
huſbands, is not yet aboliſhed. The widow of 
the king of Tangour burned herſelf in this man- 
ner, in the year 1735, on the funeral pile of her 


buſband. Mr. Dumas and Mr. Dupleix were 


witneſſes of ſeveral of theſe inhuman ſacrifices. 
This is certainly the utmoſt extent of error and 
ſuperſtition over the perverted mind of man. 
The moſt auſtere dervis is a puſillanimous 
wretch in compariſon ofa Malabar woman. . 
. W R *-: | 
Id. page 37-] It certainly was not chriſtiani- 
ty that flouriſhed in India in the ſixth century, 
it was mahometaniſm, which had been i. tro- 
duced there after the conqueſt of the caliphs, and 
Aaron Raſchild, or Haroun Alraſchid. This 
illuſtrious cotemporary of Charlemagne, who - 
conquered Africa, Syria, Perſia, and a part of 
India, ſent ſome muſulmen miſſionaries to pro- 
pagate the Mahometan faith among the inha- 
bitants on the borders of the Ganges, thoſe of 
the iſles in the Indian ſea, and even a hord of 
negroes. 
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negroes. From that time there were a great. 
number of miſſionaries in India, We do not 
find that the great Aaron converted the Indians. 
by fire and ſword, as Charlemagne did the Sax-, 
ons; neither do we find that the Indians refuſed. 
to ſubmit to the yoke of Aaron Raſchid, as the 
Saxons did to that of Charlemagne. 

Te Indians have always been as remarkable 
for their mildneſs, as our northern race for their- 
roughneſs. The ſoftneſs which is begotten by 
a climate, is not to be overcome, but roughneſs. 
is to be ſoftened. 

In general, the men inhabiting the fouth-eaſt: 
part of the globe, have received from nature. 
gentler manners than we who dwell in the 
weſtern hemiſphere. Their climate naturally. 
diſpoſes them to abſtinence from ſtrong liquors. 
and fleſh-meats, foods which inflame the blood, 
and frequently. to. a degree of madneſs; and 
altho' the natural goodneſs of their diſpoſitions. 
may have been corrupted by ſuperſtition, and” 
the repeated irruptions of foreigners, yet all. 
travellers agree, that theſe people have nothing. 
of that petulance and ſourneſs in their nature, 
which has coſt fo much pains to keep under in. 
the people of the north, | 
There being fo great a phyſical difference 
between us and the natives of India, there mufſt- 
undoubtedly have been as great a moral one. 

Their vices were in general leſs violent than 
ours. Like us they in vain ſought for a remedy 
againſt the irregularity of their manners. It 
was from time immemorial a maxim with them. 
and the Chineſe, that the wiſe man was to come 
from the weſt”. We Europeans, on the con- 
ttary, ſaid, that the wiſe man was to come from 
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ce the eaſt.” All nations have, in all times, 
ſtood in need of a wile man. $7 


Of the BRAMINS, the VE DAM, and 
the EZ OU R-VE DAM. 


S India ſupplies the wants of all the world, 
"A. but is herſelf beholden for nothing, ſhe 
muſt for that very reaſon have been the moſt 
early civiliſed of any country, and by a like 
conſequence neceſſarily have had the moſt an- 
cient form of worſhip. It is moſt probable 
the religion of India was for a long time the 
ſame with that of the Chineſe government, and 
conſiſted only in the pure and ſimple worſhip 
of a Supreme Being, free from any ſuperſtition 
and fanaticiſm. * ä 
This ſimple religion was formed by the firſt 
bramins, ſuch as it was eſtabliſhed in China 
by the firſt kings of that country. "Theſe bra- 
mins, who at that time governed India, were the 
peaceable rulers of a mild and diſcerning people, 
and were at the ſame time the chiefs of religion. 
That religion muſt be ſimple and rational, be- 
cauſe its chiefs have no occaſion for errors to 
procure them obedience. It is ſo natural to 
believe in one only God, and to adore him, and 
to feel from the very ſoul that he mult be juſt, 
that where a ruler declares theſe truths, the 
faith of the people prevent his words, It re- 
quires ſome time to eſtabliſh arbitrary laws, 
but a ſingle inſtant is ſufficient to teach a num- 
beriof people aſſembled, to believe that there is 
a God, and to hearken to the dictates of their 
own hearts. 
The 
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The firſt bramins then, being at once kings 
and pontiffs, could not eftabliſh religion but on 
the foundation of univerſal reaſon; but it is 
not ſo in thoſe countries where the pontifical 
and regal dignity are ſeparate. In this caſe the 
religious functions, which belong originally to 
the heads of families, form a diſtinct profeſſion. 
The ſervice of God becomes a trade, and to 


make this worth carrying on, recourſe muſt 


fometimes be had to deluſions and impoſtures. 
Religion then degenerated among the bra- 
mins as ſoon as they ceaſed to be ſovereigns. 
The bramins had ceaſed to rule in India 
Jong before the time of Alexander the Great; 
but their tribe, or c as it was called, ſtill held 
the chief rank, as it continues to do to this day 
and it was from this tribe that they took thoſe 
ſages (true or falſe) which the Greeks called 
Gymnoſophiſts. It cannot be denied, that, even 
in their decline, they gave many proofs of that 
kind of virtue which is compatible with the illu- 
ſions of fanaticiſm. They continued to acknow- 
ledge one ſupreme God, in the midſt of the mul- 
titude of ſubordinate deities, which popular 
ſuperſtition adopted in all countries in the world, 
Strabo expreſsly ſays, that in the main the bra- 
mins acknowledge only one God. In this they 
reſemble . Confucius, Orpheus, Socrates, Plato, 
Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, all the ſages, and 
all the hierophantes, or thoſe who had the 
care of the ſacred myſteries. The ſeven years 
of probationerſhip among the bramins, and 
the ſilence enjoined during that term, were {till 
in force in the time oſ Strabo. The celibacy 
to be obſerved during this noviciate, the abſtain- 
ing from the fleſh of houſhold animals, were 


laws 
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laws which they never tranſgreſſed, and which- 
ſtill ſubſiſt among them. They held one God, 
the creator, preſerver, and avenger, and believed 
the fall and degeneracy of man; and this op- 
nion is every where to be met with among the 
people of antiquity. Aurea ſata eff ætas is the 
device of all nations. 

Apuleius, Quintus Curtius, Clemens Alex- 
andrius, Philottratus, Porphiry, and Palladio, 
all agree in their encomiums on the extreme 
temperance and frugality of the bramins, 
their life of retirement and penance, their vows 
of poverty, and.the contempt they ſhew for all 
the vanities of this world. St. Ambroſe makes 
no ſcruple to prefer their manners to thoſe of 
the chriſtians of his time; though perhaps this. 
may be one of thoſe allowable exaggerations 
meant to correct the irregularities of his fellow- 
citizens; and this panegyric on the bramins 
might be intended as falutary ſatire on the 
monks; and had St. Ambroſe lived in India, he 
would probably have praiſed the monks, in or- 
der to put the bramins to the bluſh. How-- 
ever, we know, from a multitude of teſtimonies, 
that theſe men were every where in high repu- 
tation, on account of the ſanctity of their lives. 

That belief of one only God, for which they 
are ſo eſteemed by all philoſophers, continues 
with them, in the midſt of the numberleſs. 
idols with which their country abounds, and 
the extravagant ſuperſtition of the common 
people. 

A French poet ſays, in one of his epiſtles, of. 
which every line is almoſt a falſhood, . 


% 


L. Inde 
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& L'Inde aujourd'hui voit Porgueilleux brachmane, 
% Deifier brutalement zeic, 
© Le diable neme en bronze ciſele.” 


44. India beholds 
« Her bramin, vain of fancy'd piety, 
« Proſtrate before his brazen deity, 
% With brutal zeal e'en Satan's name invoke.” 
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But certainly men who do not believe in a de- 
vil, will hardly invoke that devil. Such abſurd: 
reproaches are unſufferable. The devil was ne- 
ver adored in any one country in the world. 
The Manichzans themſelves never paid any 
worſhip to the evil ſpirit, nor is it any where 
enjoined in the religion of Zoroaſter, It is high 
time for us to lay afide the mean cuſtom of ca- 
lumniating all ſects, and abuſing all nations but: 
our own. 

I have in my hands a tranſlation of one of 
the moſt antient manuſcripts in the world. I. 
do not mean the Jedam which is ſo much ſpo-- 
ken of in India, and which has not hitherto. 
been communicated to any of our European li- 
terati. It is the Ezour-vedam, an ancient com- 
mentary, compoſed by Chumontou on this Ve- 
dam, which the bramins pretend to; be the 
moſt holy of all books, and to have been deli- 
vered by God himſelf to man. This commen- 
tary has been digeſted by a very learned bramin, . 
who has done many great ſervices to our India 
company, and who tranſlated it himſelf out of: 
the holy tongue into French *. 
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* I have made a preſent of this MS. to the king's library, 
where any one may have a ſight of it. — - 
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In the Ezour vedam, or commentary, Chu- 
montou ſtrongly attacks idolatry. He firſt 
quotes the words of the Vedam itſelf: 

«© The Supreme Being has created all things, 
& both animate and inanimate. There have 
been four different ages of the world; every 
„thing periſhed at the end of each age. The 
„Whole world was drowned, and a deluge is 
& the paſſage from one age to another, &c. 

«< When God exiſted alone, and no other 
© being exiſted with him, he formed the deſign 
© of creating the world. He at firſt created 
„ time, and then the water and the earth, 
“ and from the mixture of the five elements, 
& namely, earth, water, fire, light and air, 
« he formed the different bodies, and gave them 
& the earth as their baſis. He made the globe 
« we inhabit oval, or in the ſhape of an egg. 
„ In the midft of the earth is the higheſt of all 
« mountains, whoſe name is Meron, (i. e. 
& [mmaus.) The firſt man created by God was 
c called Adimo, his wiſe's name was Procriti. 
«© Of Adimo was born Brama, who was the 
« lawgiver of nations, and the father of the 
“ bramins.”” 

How many curious things are here in a few 
words! The firſt that preſents itſelf to us is this 
important truth, that God is the creator of the 
world : then follows the primitive ſource of the 
old fable of the four ages, the golden, the filver, 
the brazen, and the iron. All the principles 
of ancient divinity are included in the Vedam, 
We there find the Deucalidonian deluge, which 
is only an emblem of the prodigious trouble 
that men found in thoſe times to drain the 
ground, which the negligence of their forefa- 
| thers 
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thers had ſuffered to lie under water. The 
quotations in this Vedam, or holy manuſcript, 
are all of them ſurpriſing. We there find the 
following admirable ſentence word for word : 

4 God never created ſin, nor can he be the 
& author thereof. God, who is wiſdom and ho- 
_ « lineſs, created only virtue.“ 
The following is one of the moſt ſingular 
paſſages in the Vedam : | 
« When the firſt man came from the hand of 
c God, he ſaid to him, There will be diffe- 
ce rent occupations on the earth, every man 
6c will not be fit to exerciſe all, how are we to 
c diſtinguiſh ſuch as are proper for each? God 
« anſwered him, Thoſe who are born with a 
greater knowledge of, and inclination for 
« virtue than the reſt, ſhall be bramins. Thoſe 
© who partake the moſt of roſogoun, (i. e. am- 
ce bition) ſhall be warriors, thoſe who partake 
& the moſt of tomogun (i. e. avarice) ſhall be 
% merchants, and thoſe who partake the moſt 
& of cemogun (i. e. bodily ſtrength, and a limit- 
« ed underſtanding) ſhall be employed in ſer- 
« vile labours.“ | 
In theſe words we have the true origin of the 
four cafts in India, or rather of the four condi- 
tions of human ſociety ; for, indeed, on what 
can the inequality of theſe conditions be found- 
ed, but on an inequality of talents? The Ve- 
dam goes on and ſays, | 
The Supreme Being has neither body nor 
c figure;” and the Ezour-vedam adds, „All 
« ſuch who give the Deity hands or feet, are 
„ fools or madmen.” Chumontou then quotes 
theſe words of the Vedam: 
< When 
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„When God took all things from nothing, 
ct he created a diſtin individual of each ſpecies, 
« willing that it ſhould contain its own germ 
«© within itſelf, in order to produce its like. 
<« He is the ſovereign and lord of all things. 
The ſun is but a body without life and 
« knowledge, and is, in the hands of God, like 
„ a candle in the hands of a man.” % 

After this, the author of the commentary, as 
he is attacking the opinion of the modern bra- 
mins, who admit ſeveral incarnations in the 
gods Brama and Wiſncu, expreſſes himſelf 
thus: | MS: 
„ Tell me, blind and ſenſeleſs man, who 
were Kochiopo and Odite, of whom thou ſayeſt 
« thy god was born? Were they not mortals 
< like us? Shall then that God, who is pure 
< in his nature, and eternal in his eſſence, 
<« ſtoop to loſe himſelf in the embraces of a 
« woman, in order to take a human ſhape?. 
„% Doſt thou not bluſh to repreſent that God 
« to us, in the poſture of a ſuppliant before 
“ one of his creatures? Haſt thou loft thy un- 
« derſtanding? or art thou come to that 
c hei.hth of impiety, as not to bluſh at mak- 
ce ing the Divine Being act the part of an im- 
<< poſtor and a liar?———Ceaſe then to de- 
« ceive mankind; and on this condition, and 
« this only, I will explain to thee the Vedam; 
<< for if thou remaineſt in the ſame ſentiments, 
ce thou art incapable of unde;ſtanding it, and 
c jt would be profanation to attempt to teach 
« it thee.” 

In the third -book of this commentary, the 
author refutes the fable of the incarnation of the 
god Brama, invented. by the modern bramins, 


who 


40 
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who pretend he appeared in India under the 
name of Kopilo, that is to ſay, the Penitent, 
and that he choſe to be born of Dehobuti, the 


wife of a man in good circumſtances, whoſe 
name was Kordoma. 


Brama was born upon earth, how came. he 
eternal? Would he, who is ſupremely hap- 
py, and in whom alone is our happineſs, 
have ſubmitted to ſuffer all the pains and in + 
<6 conveniencies of an infant, &c.“ 

After this there follows a deſcription of hell, 
exactly like that which the Egyptians and 
Greeks have given us of Tartarus. What 
„ muſt we do, it then ſays, to avoid hell!“ 
<< We muſt love God, replies the commentator 
4 Chomontou ; we muſt do what is ordered in 
© the Vedam, and in the manner there pre- 
* ſcribed. There are, ſays he, four ways of 
loving God. The firſt is, to love him for 
his own ſake, and without any ſelf-view; 
ce the ſecond is, to love him thro' intereſt ; 

the third is, to love him only in thoſe mo- 
ments when our paſſions are predominant; 
and the fourth is, to love him only for the 
ſake of obtaining the object of thoſe paſſions; 
and this laſt way does not deſerve the name 
% of love.” | 

This is the ſummary of the moſt remarkable 
paſſages in the Vedam, a book hitherto unknown 
in Europe, and to almoſt all: Aſia. 

The bramins have degenerated more and 
more. The Cormoredam, which is their ritual, 
is a collection of ſuperſtitious ceremonies, 
which would make any one laugh who is not 
born on the borders of the Ganges or Indies; 
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or in other words, any one, who not being a 
philoſopher, is ſurpriſed at the follies of other 
nations, and not at thoſe of his own country, 
As ſoon as an infant is born, it muſt have the 
word own pronounced over it, or it will be for 
ever unhappy. Its tongue muſt then be rubbed 
with conſecrated meal. Certain prayers are to 
be ſaid over it, and at each prayer, the name 


of ſome god is to be pronounced. The third 


day of the new moon, the child is to be laid in 
the open air, with its head turned towards the 
north. 

The detail of every trifling circumſtance is 
immenſe. The whole is a collection of all the 
follies, wherewith the ſtudy of judicial aſtrolo- 
gy can'have inſpired the brains of an ingenious 
but extravagant, or deſigning body of learned 
men. The whole life of a bramin is taken up 
with theſe ceremonious triflings. They have 
a particular ceremony for every day of the year. 
Mankind ſeem to have become weak and effe- 
minate in India, in proportion as they have been 
ſubjected; and there is great appearance, that 
after each conqueſt they were loaded with new 
ceremonies, and new penances. Sezac, Ma- 
dies, the Aſſyrians, the Perſians, Alexander, 
the Arabians, the Tartars, and in our own. 
days Sha Nadir, by their ſucceſſive incurſions 
and ravages in this beautiful country, have 
formed a nation of devotees, of thoſe whom na- 
ture had not formed for war. 

Their pagods, or temples, were never ſo 
rich as in times of the greateſt mifery and hu- 
miliation. Each of theſe pagods has a conſide- 
rable revenue belonging to it, which is further 


increaſed by the offerings of the devout, Woven 


a raja 
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a raja (or Indian nobleman) paſſes by a pagod, 
he immediately alights from his horſe, his ca- 
mel, his elephant, or his palanquin, and walks 
on foot till he is out of the diltrict of that 
pagod: IF ͤ a 8 
The antient commentary 6n the Vedam, 
from which I have given the above extracts, ap- 
pears to me to have been written before the 
time of Alexander's conqueſts in India, for we 
meet with none of thoſe names which the 
Greek conquerors gave to the rivers, t0wng; ang 
3 of that country. India itſelf is called 
amboudipo; mount Immaus, Merou; and the 
Ganges, Zenoubi. Theſe antient names are at 
preſent known only to thoſe learned in the holy 
language. F 
he ancient purity of the religion of the firſt 
bramins ſubſiſts no longer, except among a few 
of their philoſophers, and cee do not give 
themſelves the trouble of inſtructing a people 
who will not teceive inſtruction, Fs ho in- 
deed deſerve it not. They would even run ſome 
hazard in attempting to undeceive them; the 
ignorant bramins would ſet up the'cry of hereſy 
and impiety, in which they would be j»ined by 
the women, who afe devoted to the ſervice of 
their pagods, and fond, to a degree of enthuſt- 
aſm of all the little ſuperſtitious ceremonies em- 
ployed therein, "Whoever attempts to teach 
his fellow citizens reaſon, is ſure of being per- 
ſecuted for his pains, unleſs he has the arm of 


- 


power on his fide ; and we generally find, that 
l 8 


thoſe, who uſe the arm of power, rivet the 
chains of ignorance. inſtead of breaking them. 
The Mahometan religion is the only one 
that has made 0 progreſs in India, eſpeci- 
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ally among the higher rank of people: the rea- 
ſon is, that it is the religion of the ſovereign, 
and that it teaches the worſhip of one God, 
agreeable to the antient doctrine of the bramins. 
Chriſtianity has not met with the ſame ſucceſs 
in this country, notwithſtanding the evident 
holineſs of its docttine, and the numerous ſet- 
tlements of the Portugueſe, French, Engliſh, 
Dutch, and Danes: and indeed this mixture of 
nations may have been the chief hindrance to 
the progreſs of our holy faith : for as they all 
hate each other, and frequently are at war be- 
tween themſelves in this country, it has made 
the doctrine they teach deſpiſed. Moreover, 
the Indians are diſguſted with our cuſtoms, and 
ſcandalized to ſee us drink wine, and eat fleſh- 
meats, which they hold in abhorrence. The 
conformation of our organs of ſpeech, which oc- 
caſions us to pronounce the Aſiatic languages ſo 
badly, is another almoſt inſurmountable obſta- 
cle ; but the greateſt is the difference of opini- 
ons which divide our miſſionaries. Thoſe of the 
catholic communion oppoſe thoſe of the church 
"of England, theſe latter the Lutherans, who 
are again oppoſed by the Calviniſts ; thus, every 
one contradicting another, and all pretending 
to publiſh the voice of truth, and mutually 
charging each other with falſhood, confound a 
Gimple and peaceable people, who view, with 
aſtoniſhment, a ſet of furious men crowding in- 
to their country from the weſtern extremities of 
the earth, to cut each others throats on the bor- 
ders of the Ganges. a | 
It muſt be confeſſed that we have had ſome 
mĩſſionaries in that part of the world, who have 
commanded reſpect by their piety, and 15 gen- 
de; | eneſs 


, 
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tleneſs of their manners, and who cannot be 
accuſed of having exaggerated their labours or 
their ſucceſſes. But all thoſe who have been 
ſent from Europe to make converts in Aſia, 
have not been men of underſtanding and virtue. 
The famous Nelcamp, author of the hiſtory of 
the Tranquebar miſſion, acknowledges, That 
* the Portugueſe filled the ſeminary of Goa 
« with malefactors who had been condemned 
% to baniſhment, who being afterwards made 
«© miffionaries, could not even in that cha- 
ce rater forget their old trade.” Our holy 
religion has made very little progreſs in theſe 
parts; and none at all in the dominions imme- 
diately ſubje& to the great mogul. Mahome- 
taniſm and the religion of Brama continue to 
divide this vaſt continent between them. 


MAHOMET. 


Val. 1. WHERE never was a con- 
chap. IV. queror or legiſlator whoſe 

P- 41, 42. life has been written with greater 
5 authenticity, or handed down to us 
with a more circumſtantial exactneſs, than that 
of Mahomet, by thoſe writers who were his co- 
temporaries. If we diveſt it of thoſe miracles, 
with a belief of which the people of that part of 
the world were infatuated, we ſhall have an ac- 
count agreeable to known truths in all its parts. 
He was born at Mecca, in Arabia Petræa, in 


April 579, according to our vulgar zra. His 


father's name was Abdala, that of his mother 
Emena. It is beyond contradiction that his fa- 
mily was one of the moſt. conſiderable of its 


| C2 tribe, 
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tribe, which was that of Kbrah. But the ge- 
nealogy which makes him to be deſcended in a 
right line from Abraham, appears to be one of 
thoſe fables invented by the natural deſire which 
mankind have to impoſe upon one another. 
The manners and ſuperſtitions of the primi- 
tive ages, of which we have already taken a re- 
view, were ſtill preſerved in Arabia, as will ap- 
pear by the vow which Abdalah Moutaleb, the 
grandfather of Mahomet, made to offer one of 
his children in ſacrifice. A prieſteſs of the temple 
of Mecca, ordered him to redeem his ſon by of- 
fering a certain number of camels; which the ex- 
aggeration common among the Arabians makes 
to amount to an hundred. This prieſteſs was 
dedicated to the fervice of a ſtar, which is ſup- 
poſed to. have been Sirius, or the dog-ſtar, for 
each tribe had its particular ſtar or planet; they 
Iſo paid divine honovrs to genii and demi- gods, 
* ſtill acknowledged a ſupe or deity; and in 


this reſpect almoſt all nations ſeem to be agreed. 


Abdallah Moutaleb is ſaid to have lived to the 
age of an hundted and tenz his fon Mahomet 
carried arms when he was only fourteen years 
old, in a war upon the confſmes of Syria; but 
being afterwards reduced to very low''circums 
ſtances, one of his uncles placed hid as factor to 
a widow woman called Cadeſehe, who-exerciſed 
the profeſſion of a merehanty at this time he was 
twenty-five years of age. This widow ſoon f- 
ter took her young factor for her huſdarid,' and 
Mahomet's uncle, who brought about this 
match, gave his nephew twelve ounces of gold, 
or near nine hundred franks of our- money *, 
- * 1 nne O32 45-4527 33 oh > 
About 37 I. Stirling. 
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which was the whole patrimony of him who 
was-one day to change the face of the moſt ex- 
tenſive and beautiful country in the world. 
Mahomet lived in abſcurity: with his miſtreſs, 
now his wife, to the age af fatty. 
©? eo fi 41: ee 0255 414 
Id. page 43-] Mahomet reſolved within him- 
elf to raot out of his country the doctrine of the 
Sabzans, which conſiſts in a medley worſhip of 
the true God and of the ſtars. Judaiſm, which 
is held in abhorrence by the nations, and which 
at that time began to make a conſiderable pro- 
— ren laſtly, ehriſtianity, which he 

new only by the irregularities and ill conduct of 
the ſeverab ſects ſpread over the face of his coun- 
try he deſigned to reſtoꝛe the ſimple worſhip of 
Abraham, whoſe deſcendant he pretended to be, 
and to bring all mankind to believe in the only 
God; a tenet which he thought grievouſly 
changed and mutilated in all religions. This 
he in effect declares himſelf in the third ſura or 
chapter of his Alcoran, where he thus expreſſes 
pimſelf, “God knows, and ye do not know. 
„ Abraham was neither jew. nor Chriſtian, but 
<<! a believer of the true God. He had given his 
heart to God, and Was not of the number of 
45; iidoldtors: Hoo , 6 0045877531 wy 
I is probable that Muhomet, like all enthu- 
ſiaſts, being forcibly firuck with his own ideas, 
uttered them at firſt as he felt them; theſe grow- 
ing afterwards more ſtrong by being often re- 
peated, he deceived himſelf while he was de- 
ceiving others; and atdength he had recourſe to 
impoſture to ſupport a doctrine which he thought 
right. He began by eſtabliſhing his credit as a 
prophet with thoſe of his on family, which 
tothe : C 3 was 
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was perhaps the moſt difficult part of his unger- 
taking. His wife, and young Ali the huſband or 
his daughter Fatima, were his firſt diſciples. 
. He quickly found that his countrymen were 
incenſed againſt him, on account of the innova- 
tions he wanted to introduce; but this was no 
more than what he had reaſon to expect. His 
anſwer to the threats of the Koraſhites, at once 
paints the charaQer of the man, and ſhews the 
method of expreſſion uſed by thoſe of his nation. 
„Though ye were to come againft me, ſays 
<< he, with the ſun in one hand, and the moon 
ein the other, I would not depart from my 
<< purpoſe.” | a | 
He had raiſed only fixteen diſciples, four of 
which were women, when he was obliged to 
make them quit Mecca, on account of the per- 
ſecution raiſed: againſt them ; and ſent them to 
preach. his religion in Æthiopia. He boldly re- 
mained behind, where he braved all his ene- 
mies, and continued making new converts, 
whom he ſent into Mthiopia- to the number of 
an hundred. But that which gave the greateſt 
weight to his new religion, was the converſion 
of Omar, who, fram having been a long time his 
perſecutor, became his diſciple. This Omar, 
who was afterwards a great conqueror, ſtanding 
up in the midſt of a numerous aſſembly, cried 
out with a loud voice, “I atteſt that there is 
« but one God, that he has neither companion 
% nor equal, and that Mahomet is his ſervant 
„ and prophet.” HT Wy 
„ | denen 
Id. page 45.] Mahomet undoubtedly was net- 
ther ignorant nor illiterate, as ſome have pre- 
tended. He muſt, on the contrary, have been a 


perſon 


conformity of manners between the Iſmaelites, 
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perſon of great learning for one of his nation, 
and the times he lived in, fince we have ſome 
medical aphoriſms of his; and that we know he 
corrected the Arabian calendar, as Cæſar did 
that of the Romans. He was a poet, as appears 
by his Koran, the laft verſes of every chapter 
being in rhyme, and the reſt in meaſured proſe ; 
and this air of poetry contributed not a little to 
render his book reſpectable; ſor the Arabians 
held poetry in the higheſt eſteem, and wherever 
there happened to be a good poet in any one of 
their tribes, the other tribes ſent a kind of am- 
baſſador, with compliments of congratulation to 
that which had produced an author, whom they 
looked upon as inſpired, and an uſeful] member. 
The beſt productions of this kind were fixed up 
in the temple of Mecca, and where the ſecond 
chapter of Mahomet's Koran was placed there, 
which begins thus, „There is no room far 
doubt; this is the knowledge of the righteous, 


and of thoſe who believe in the holy myſte- 


« ries, who pray at the proper times, who give 
« with liberality, &c.” One Abid, who at 


that time bore the palm as the firſt poet in 


Mecca, tore down his own verſes which had 
been hung up inthe temple, and from an admi- 
rer became a diſciple of Mahomet's.” "Theſe are 


manners, cuſtoms and facts, totally different 


from any amongſt us; and may ſerve to ſhew 
us what an amazing variety of colouring is in 
the you picture of nature, and how cautious 
we ſhould be not to judge of the manners and 
cuſtoms of other nations by thoſe of our own. 
Id. page 48.] Notwithſtanding the ftrong 


and the antient Hebrews, as to their enthuſiaſm 
C 4 and. 
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and thirſt after plunder, yet the former were 
greatly ſuperior to the latter in courage, genero- 
tity and magnanimity. Their hiſtory, both true 
and fabulous, before the time of Mahomet, 
abounds wich examples of friendſhip, equal to. 
any in the Grecian. fables of Pylades and 
Oreſtes, Theſeus and Piritboüs. The hiſtory 
of the Barmecides is one con- 
tinued tale of unex ampled ge- 
neroſity, which tranſports the 
foul with admiration in the recital, Theſe 
inſtances chaaQeriſe a nation. On the con- 
trary, we do not meet with one generous action 
in ali the Hebrew annals. They were ſtran- 
gers to hoſpitality, generoſity, and ele mency. 
Their gt eate it happineſs conſiſted, and ſtill does, 
in exerciting the moſt rapacious uſury towards 
itrangers; and this ſpirit of uſury, which is the 
foundation, of all baſeneſs, is engrafted in their 
hearts, Which,iy the perpetual object of the figures 
Mh ch, may employ us in that kind of eloquence 
peculiar to themſeſves. Chev glory in laying walte, 
with tve and word, thoſe defenceleſs towns or 
villages, of which they can make themſelves the 
meſters: Pbey put to death all the old men 
and children, reſerving only young maidens who 
are martjageable.: They aſſaſſinate their maſ- 
ters whenythey are ſlaves, and never liſten to 
merqyt When they are conquerors; in a word, 
they ate enemies of human kind. We find not 
the leaſt ſootſteps of politeneſs, knowledge, or 


See page 57 and 
8 


any one of the uſeful or agreeable arts among 


this neſt of barbarians. But after the ſecond 
age of the Hajaira, the Arabians became the 
preceptors of Europe in che arts and ſciences, 
Aue ins 11567 02 £6 mnmuotwun- 
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notwithſtanding that their religion ſeems to be 
the profes; foe * all polite 86 


* 5 

see page 49.] "This divifion ſowed the firſt 
ſeeds of that great ſchiſm, which at prefent ſe- 
parates the two ſeas of Omar and Hali, the 
Sunni and the Chias, the Turks and the modern 
Perſians. 


? 


* + * 

The Arabians carried their e re- 
ſpect for the Alcoran, ſo far as to beſieve that 
the original was written in heaven. The grand 
diſpute was, Whether this book was writ- 
ten from all eternity, or only in the time of 
Mahomet. The moſt devout eſpouſed the opt- 

| nion — its being eternal, ” 

. q 2 104 tk 57 bag 3-7: 3 

* is well worry of 29 AVI war Omar 
-indalged the Jews and Chriſtians, who inhabited 
ö Fan with full 1 of conſeience. 


* 


* 
g Thoſe who are 7004 of antiquity; and delight 
| in comparing the geniuſes of different nations, 
: will be pleaſed: ed to fee the great reſemblance be- 
1 tween the manners and cuſtoms in the time 6f 
5 Mahamet, Ababeker and Omar, and thoſe of 
+ 


which Homet has given us fo faithful a portrait, 


55 They will here behold the chiefs of one party, LY 
. defying thoſe of the oppofite party to fingle 1 
t combat, and ſtepp ping forth from their reſpe&tive TE! 
r ranks to decide the fate of che day in the = So! 
2 fence of — armies, who remain inactive 1 
d tators of the conteſt, W hiſe the <combata ats m 1 
e tually interrogate each other; return qdeflance i& 1 
8, defiance; and invoke the adh Uf dre gods befote N 
— they begin the fight. There were ſeveral of M1 
C 5 theſe Nh 
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theſe fingle combats fought at the fiege of Da- 
maſcus. _ | | 
It is evident that the combat of the Amazons, 
mentioned by Homer and Herodotus, were not 
founded upon fabulous reports, for the women 
of the tribe of Himear in Arabia Felix were 
warriors, and fought in the armies of Abubeker 
and Omar. However we are not to believe 
that there was a nation of Amazons, who lived 
without having any intercourſe with men. But 
in thoſe ages and countries where every one 
lived a rude and paſtoral life, it is not to be 
wondered at, that women who were bred up 
as hardy as the men, ſhould ſometimes wield 
the ſword as well as them. We have a parti- 
cular inſtance in the ſiege of Damaſcus of one 
of theſe women of the tribe of Himear, who ſhot 
the governor of the city dead, with an arrow, 
in revenge for the loſs of her huſband, who was 
killed by her fide. 1110 
This inftance may ſerve to juſtify Arioſto and 
Taſſo, who introduce ſo famous warriors in 
their poems. | | 
— Hiſtory affords us ſeveral examples of the like 
nature in the time of knight errantry. Theſe 
cuſtoms, which were at all times rare, appear to 
us at preſent as wholly incredible, eſpecially 
fince the invention, of artillery, which no longer 
gives room for the combatant to avail himſelf of 
bo valour, ſkill, and agility ; and when armies 
are become a kind of regular machine, that 
move, as it were, by ſprings. We 
The ſpeeches of the Arabian heroes at the 
Kead of their armies in ſingle combat, or in ra- 
üfying a truce, are entirely in chat ee 
N „ {7+ 'Whic 
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which we find in Homer, but incomparably 
more enthuſiaſtic and ſublime. 
In the eleventh year of the Hegira, in a bat- 


- tle fought between the army of the emperor He- 
raclius, and that of the Saracens, the Maho- 


metan general Derar, being taken priſoner, and 
the Muſſulman forces being ſtruck with a pa- 
nick at the news, one of their captains, whoſe 
name was Rafi, riding up to them, cried out, 
«© What matters it if Derar is taken priſoner or 
& killed ? God yet lives and looks upon you; 


„fight on, countrymen.” With this ſhort 


and emphatical ſpeech, he rallied them, and 
gained the victory. 

Another cries out, . Yonder is heaven, fight 
* the cauſe of God, and he will give you the 
< dominion of the earth.“ 

The Mahometan general Caled takes the 


daughter of the emperor Heraclius priſoner in 


Damaſcus, and ſends her home without ranſom ; 
when he is aſked the reaſon of acting thus, he 
replies, . Becauſe I hope ſoon to take the father 
e and daughter together in Conſtantinople.” 
When the Caliph Mohavia, on his death- 


bed, in the year of the Hegira 60, ſecured the 
| ſucceſſion, which till then had been elective, 


to his ſon Yeſud, he expreſſed himſelf thus, 
«© Great, God ! if I have ſettled my ſon on the 
„ throne of the Caliphs, from a belief that he 
„was worthy of it, I beeech thee to confirm 
« him on the ſame; but if I have only aged 
from the dictates of a father's fondneſs,. I in 
„like manner beſeech thee to drive him head- 
long from it.“ | 1 
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Every thing that happened in thoſe times 
ſpoke the character of a nation and people ſupe- 
rior to all others. 

5 4 * * * * 

Id. page 56.] Algebra was one of the in- 
ventions of the Arabians. The word itſelf 
ſhews it to bc from the Arabian Algarabat, un- 
leſs we would rather have it derived from the 
name of the famous Arabian Geber, who was: 
the firſt who taught this art in the eighth century 
according to the Chriſtian era, 


Of the ALCORAN and the MAH O- 
„ö 1 IANERS 


WE have already ſeen what were the man- 
| ners of Mahomet and his countrymen, 
by whom a great part of the world underwent: 
fo ſurpriſing and quick a revolution. It now 
remains to give à faithful deſcription of their 
religion. | 

Id. page 44.] ' We have long emtertained a 
miſtaken notion that the great progreſs of the 
Mahometan religion was wholly owing to the 
indulgence it gives to the ſenfual paſſions ; but 
we do not reflect that all the ancient re- 
ligions of the eaſt allowed a plurality of wives; 
Aae reduced the number to four, which 
before his time was not limited at all. | 

It has deen a matter of great diſpute among 
politicians, whether polygamy is really beneficial 
to ſociety and propagation. Phe eaſtern prac- 
"tice ſeems to have decided this queſtion pretty 
clearly in the affirmative ; and nature appears to 
pg v2: her teftimony in favour of this deciſion, 
wich reſpect to almoſt every ſpecies of the — 
mal 


yo 
* 
4 
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mal creation, where there is but one male to ſe- 


veral females. The time loſt in breeding, in 
bringing forth, and in the other diſorders inci- 
dent to the female ſex, ſeems to call for ſome 
opportunities of reparation. The women in 
hot countries are ſoon paſt their bloom, and: 
ceaſe to bear children. The head of a family, 
who places his glory and proſperity in the num- 
ber of his children, has an abſolute neceſſity for 


another woman to ſupply the place of a wife, 


who is no longer in a condition to anſwer the 
purpoſes of marriage. Our laws in the weſt 


ſeem to be more favourable to the women; 


thoſe of the eaſt to the men and to the govern- 
ment. There is no one object of legiſlature, 
but which may be made the ſubject of diſpute. 


But as we have not room here for entering into- 


a diſſertation, we ſhall confine ourſelves to the 
deſcription of men and manners, without paſſing 

judgment on them. | | 
Ibid. ] We every day hear people exclaim- 
ing againſt the ſenſual paradiſe of Mahamet ;. 
but the antients knew no other. Hercules had 
Hebe given him to wiſe in heaven, as a reward for 
his labours on earth. Heroes were regaled with 
nectar at the tables of the gods; and as man was 
ſuppoſed to riſe again after death, with all his 
ſenſes about him, it was J kewiſe very natural to 
ſuppoſe that he would taſte, whether in a garden 
or in any other manſion, thoſe pleaſures which 
were the objects of the ſenſes that he ſtill re- 
tai ned. And this belief was like wiſe chat of the 
fathers of the church in the ſecond and third 
oentury. St. Juſtin, in the ſecond part of his 
dialogues, ex preſsly ſays, that Jeruſalem ſhall 
be enlarged and beautified to receive the ſaints 
| «© who 
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c who will there enjoy the higheſt pleaſures, du- 
<« ring a thouſand years.“ | ; 
An hundred writers copying after one, 

tell us, that the Alcoran was compoſed by 
a Neſtorian monk. Some have given this monk 
the name of Sergius; others call him Boheira. 
But it is evident that the chapters of the Alcoran 
were written occaſionally by Mahomet during 
his ſeveral journies and military expeditions. 
Quere, Had he this monk always at his elbow ? 

R *. 

The Alcoran is not an hiſtorical book, in 
which the author has aimed at an imitation of 
the ſacred writings of the Hebrews, and of our 
holy goſpels ; neither is it a book purely contain- 
ing a body of laws, like thoſe of Deuteronomy 
and Leviticus ; nor is it a collection of pſalms 
and ſpiritual ſongs, nor a prophetic: viſion and 
allegory, like the apocalypſe : It is a mixture of 
all theſe ſeveral kinds of writing; a body of ho- 


milies, in which we meet with ſome hiſtorical 


facts, ſome viſions, ſome revelations, and ſome 


laws, both civil and religious. 


The Alcoran is become the code of juriſpru- 
dence, as well as of the canonical law, with all 


| * * 
The commentators on the Alcoran always 


make a diſtinction between the poſitive and the 


allegorical ſenſe of the ſeveral paſſages in that 
— 5 that is, between the letter and the ſpirit. 


The Arabian genius is equally diſcernible in the 
comment as in the text. One of the moſt ap- 


proved commentators has this expreſſion to de- 


ſays 
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- fays he, + ſometimes wears the face of a man, 
and ſometimes that of a beaſt.” 

There is one thing that will perhaps ſurpriſe 
the generality of readers, namely, that-there is 
nothing new in the law of Mahomet, ſave only 
ener, that Mahomet is the prophet of 

Jod. I x 

In the firft place, the unity of a Supreme Being, 
the creator and preſerver of the univerſe, is a 
doctrine of a very antient date. The rewards 
and puniſhments of a future ſtate, the belief of 
an heaven and an hell, had been long received 
among the Chineſe, the Indians, the Perſians, 
the Omets, the Romans, and the Jews, and 
particularly the Chriſtians, whoſe holy reli- 
gion ſeemed to ſanctify this doctrine. 

The Alcoran acknowledges the influence of 
angels, and genii or guardian ſpirits; that of a 
reſurrection and Jaſt judgment, was obviouſly 
taken from the Jewiſh 'Talmud, and the doc- 
trine of the Chriſtians. The thouſand years 
which, according to Mahomet, God will employ 
in judging mankind, and the manner of that 
judgment, are adventitious circumſtances, which 
in no wiſe hinder this notion from being entirely 
borrowed, The ſharp point over which thoſe 
who ariſe at the laſt day are to paſs, and from 
which the damned are to fall headlong down to 
dell, is taken from the allegorical doctrine of 
the Magi. 

Id. page 44. ] It was from theſe very Magi, and 
their Jannat, that Mahomet firſt took his ideas of 
a paradiſe or garden, where men, after rifing again 
to life, with all their faculties in perſection, 

to taſte by their ſenſes, all thoſe pleaſutes 
which are peculiar to their nature, and which 
without 
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without thoſe ſenſes would be ufeleſs and of no 


effect. Here he learat his not ions of the Hours, - 


or thoſe heavenly women, ho are to be the 


portion of the bleſt, and which the Magi in 


their Sadger- call — Mahomet does not 
exclude women from bis paradife, as we have 


ſo often heard reported. This is only a ra llery 
without foumdation, fuch as every nation caſts 
upon another. He promifes his followers that 
they ſhall dwell in a delicious garden, which be 


calls paradiſe; but the height of their felicity is 
to conſiſt with the beatic viſion and intercourſe. 
with the ſupreme of all beings. 


The doctrine of fatality, and abſolute predeſ- - 
tination, which ſeems in our days to bethe pe- 
culiar chara&eriftic of the Mahometan faith, 


was the opinion of all the antients, and prevails 
as much in the Iliad as in the Alcoran. . 


Witb regard to legal ordonnances, ſuch as cir- 
— waſhing, prayers, and the pilgrimage 


to Mecca, Mabomet in thefe only conformed 
himſelf to the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of his! time. 
Circumciſion had been a praftice for time im- 
memorial among the Arabians, the antient 


Egyptians, the people of Colchis, and the 
Jews. Ablution or waſhing had been always 
recommended i in the caſt, Aslan emblem of the 
purity of the ſoul. AY in 

Id. page 43.] Peper 51 onjdined: b every. 
religion; that of Mahomet obliged ——— | 
to pray five times a day; this was a great re- 
ſtraint, hut à reſtraint: highly laudable and re- 
ſpectable. Would any one date to complain 
that the creauue was abliged to worſhip bis 
eoreator fire dmts. . d af ot - 

N DINK Nen tot! 18 015! As 
on 
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As to the pilgrimage to Mecca, and the ce- 
remonies to be practiſed in the Kaaba, and on 
the black ſtone, almoſt every one knows that 


this bad been a favourite piece of devotion 


among the Arabians for many ages. The 
 Kaaba-was held to be the moſt antient temple 
in the, world ;, and although no Jeſs than three 
hundred idols were helped therein at that time, 
the holineſs of the place was derived principally 
from the black ſtone, which was ſaid to have 
been the tomb- ſtone of Ichmael. Therefore 
Mahomet, in order to ingratiate himſelf with 
his countrymen, made it a fundamental precept 
of his religion, to. viſit this precious monument 
of antiquity at leaſt once in a perſon's life. 
Faſting was a religious rite obſerved by al- 
moſt every nation, particularly by the Jews and 
Chriſtians. Mahomet made it extremely ftrict, 
by extending it to a whole lunar month, or 
twenty-eight days, during which time it was 
nat pet mitted to taſte even a drop of water, or 
to ſmoał till after ſun-t, and the lunar month 
frequently falling out in the midſt of ſummer, 
this ceremony was found ſo very ſevere, that 
they were at length obliged to mitigate it, eſpe- 
cially in tim of Wart. 
All religions recommend the giving of alms; 
the Mahometan is the only one that enjoins it 
as a lawful-precept, that may not on any ac- 
count be diſpenſed with. The Alcoran com- 


mands every one to ſet apart two and an half 


per cent. of their income for this purpoſe, either 
in money or goods. b erk. 
In all the poſitive ordinances of Mahomet, 


we find nothing but what was founded on the 


moſt eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, and conſecrated by 
| long: 
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long antiquity. In the negative precepts, ſuch 
as thoſe which enjoin the abſtaining from any 
particular practice, that of not drinking wine is 
the only one that is new and peculiar to this re- 
tigion. This prohibition, of which the Muſſul- 
mans ſo much complain, and with the obſer- 
vance of which they frequently diſpenſe, eſpeci- 


ally in cold climates, was given in a fiery cli- 


mate, where the drinking of wine made men 
eaſily liable to the loſs of their health and rea- 
ſon. But furthermore, it was no new thing for 
perſons devoted to the ſervice of God, to abſtain 
from this liquor. Several ſocieties of prieſts in 
Egypt and Syria, and the Nazarenes and Re- 
chabites among the Jews, did voluntarily im- 
poſe this mortification on themſelves, 

There was nothing in this injunction that 
could diſguſt the Arabians; and Mahomet 


could not poſſibly foreſee that it would one day 


become inſupportable to his followers in the 
frozen regions of Thrace, Macedonia, Boſnia, 
and Servia. He never imagined that his coun- 


| — — would one day penetrate into the heart 
OT 


France, and Furks of his religion wave their 
colours on the ramparts of Vienna. 


The ſame may be ſaid of the prohibition of 


eating pork, blood, or the fleſh of beaſts dying 
of any diſeaſe ; theſe are precepts of health. 
The fleſh of ſwine in particular is a very un- 
wholeſome food in thoſe hot countries, as well 


as in the Paleſtine, that lies in their neigh- 


bourhood,. When the Mahometan religion 


| ſpread itſelf into colder climates, this abſtinence 


ceaſed to be reaſonable ; but nevertheleſs did not 
ceaſe to be in force. e = 
: + . 


— 


D 
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The prohibiting all games of chance, is per- 
haps the only law of which no example is to be 
found in any other religion. It * the 
rule of a convent, rather than a general law to 
be obſerved by a whole nation. Mahomet 
ſeems to have formed a people only to pray, to 
get children, and to fight. ; . 
His laws, which were all (except that of po- 
lygamy) ſo ſevere, and the plainneſs and the ſim- 
plicity of his doctrine, ſoon gained his religion 
reſpect and credit. And above all, the tenet of 
the unity, delivered without myſtery, and ſuited 
to the moſt ordinary capacity, brought a multi- 
tude of nations to embrace his faith, even from 
the negroes on the coaſt of Africa, and thoſe 
who inhabit the iſlands in the Indian ocean. 
- Ibidem.] This religion is called Iflamifm, 
which ſignifies reſignation to the will of God; 
and this appellation was of itſelf ſufficient to 
make a number of proſelytes; and we may ob- 
ſerve that Iſlamiſm has not eſtabliſhed itſelf 
throughout one half of our hemiſphere by dint 
of arms only, but by enthuſiaſm, the art of per- 
ſuaſion, and, above all, by the example of the 
conquerors themſelves, which always has the 


moſt powerful effect on the conquered. Mahome® 


when he firſt took up arms in Arabia againſt his 
countrymen, who impoſed his impoſture, put to 
death, without mercy, all thoſe who would not 
embrace his religion. He was not at that time 
ſufficiently powerful to let thoſe live who might 
afterwards ſubvert his infant faith. But as ſoon 
as he became ſettled in Arabia, by dint of preach- 
ing . and: the ſword, his followers, when they 
mage excurſions beyond their own country, 
which till then they had never quitted, did not 
| - com- 
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4... 4. compel the ſtrangets they con- 
10. page 47-] quered to become Mutſulmans, 
but leſt it to their option either to profeſs; the 
Mahometan religion, or pay a tribute, They 
ere deſirous of plunder, congueſt, and making 
5775 but not of obliging thoſe ſlaves to change 
their belief. When they were at length driven 
out of Aſia by the Tuiks and Tartats, they 
made, proſelytes even of their conquerors 3 and 
the wild herds of Tartars became a great Maho- 
metan nation. By this we may ſee that they 
Wi fact convert more people than they con- 
uered. * | DS hon ae 00 
ne little I have here ſaid is downright con- 
tradiction to what has been advanced by a num- 
ber of our hiſtorians and declaimers, and even to 
aur on general received opinions; but never- 
theleſs, the truth ſhould prevail againſt error or 
prejudice, and qught never to be violated by 
thoſe. who write hiſtory. Although the Muſſul - 
man law - give Who Was 4 powerful and terrible 
ceonqueror, eſtabliſned his tenets by his courage; 
and the ſucceſs of his arms; yet his religion be+ 
came in time a religion of indulgence and tole- 
ration, On the ether hand, the divine inſtitu- 
tion of chriſtianity, who himſelf lived an exam- 
ple of humility aud peace, taught us to pardon, 
thoſe who had offended. us; and yet we ſee his 
holy religion has, by the mad zeal of its follow- 
ers, become the molt inſupportable of any. 5 
Ihe Mahometans, like us, have had their 
ſects and ſcholaſtic diſputes; but there is no 
truth in What is pretended of their having ſe- 
ventyibree different {es amongſt them. Fhis 
is an idle Rory. - They pretended that the Magi 
had ſeventy; the Jews ſeventy one; the Chriſti- 
11105 ans. 
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ans ſerenty- two afid that the Muſſulmans, as 
being the moſt perſect believers, muſt neceſſarily 
have ſeventy-three. A firange kind of perfec- 
tion, and truly worthy the imagination of the 
ſchoolmen of all cuitfies. 

The different explanations of the Alcaran 
among the Mattometans gave riſe to two prin- 
cipal ſects, called the Orthodox and the Here- 
tick] The Q thodox were the Sonnites, that 
is to ſay; the traditioniſts, or thoſe doctors who 
were attached to the moſt antient tradition, 
which ſerves as a ſupplement to the Alcoran. 
Theſes ute admin divided into four ſects, one ot 
hieh fil prevails in Cônſtantinoplé; the other 
in Aftiea Y the third in Arabia; and the fourth 
in Tartary and Arabia; antare all looked upon 
as equally neeeſſary to ſalv ation. 
The Heretieks are thoſe who deny the doc- 
trine of abſolute predeſtination, or who differ 
frongithe Sônnites it Hf points in the ſchools. 
Nlahometamm has had its Peligians, its Seo- 
tiſts, its Phemiſts, its Môhnſts, and its Jan- 
ſeniſts. But yet Altheſe ſects have not pro- 
duced more revolutions than amongſt us. For 
a ſect to occaſion any great commotions in a 
Nate, it muſtattach\the foundations of the pre- 
vailing ſect, accuſe it of impiety, and of bein 
an e e God and mech al mu ſet up 2 
certain ſtandatd of oppoſition that may eàſily be 
perceived and underſtood by the common peo- 
ple, and under which they may, without muell 
enquiry, raiſe themſelves. Such was the ſect of 
Haly, which ſet itſelf up for a rival to that of 
Omar; but rhis grand ſchiſm was not eſtablithied 
till about the ſixth century, and reaſons of 1 * 5 
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had a much greater ſhare in this revolution 
than thoſe of religion. | 


Ot CHRISTIANITY. 


. ND ER Diocleſian the Chriſ- 
chap. v. tians did not only enjoy that 
liberty of conſcience, and free exerciſe of their 
religion, in which the Roman ſtate always in- 
dulged all its ſubjects; but they likewiſe were 
admitted to a ſhare in the rights and privileges 
of Roman citizens. Several Chriſtians were 
governors of provinces ; and Euſebius mentions 
two by name, viz. Dorotheus and Gorgonius, 
who were officers of the palace, and on whom 
Dioclefian beſtowed many * Therefore 

whatever our pulpit orators have 
Id. page 64. (aid or written againſt this em- 
peror, is the effect of ignorance. So far from be- 
ing a perſecutor of the Chriſtians, he raiſed 
them to ſuch a pitch of power, that it was no 


longer in his power to ſuppreſs them. 


. Of the POPES, 


Vol. I. HERE are but three ways of 
chap. vi. bringing mankind under ſubjec- 
tion, namely, by civilizing them, by giving them 
&ertain laws and regulations for their obſervance ; 
by employing religion in ſupport of theſe la vs; 
and laſtly, by knocking one half of the nation 
on the head, in order to govern the other half 
with the more eaſe. I do not know of a feurth ; 
and all theſe three require a chain of favourable 


circum- 


muel poured oil on the head of 

Saul. The kings of Lombardy were thus con- 
ſecrated; and even the dukes of Benevento 
have adapted this cuſtom. Oil was uſed in the 
inſtallating of biſhops; and they thought to 
ſtamp a kind of 8 character on the tem- 
poral crown, by annexing to it an eccleſiaſtical 
ceremony. A king of the Goths, named 
Vamba, was anointed in Spain with the holy 
oil, in the year 674. But when the Moors 
became maſters of that country, they ſoon of 

this 


14: 08 
GENERAL HISTORY. 47 1 
eircumſtances. We muſt go back to the earlieſt i! I 
ages of antiquity to find inſtances of the firſt ; 40 ö 4 
and theſe are very doubtful. Charlemagne, [i 1 
Clovis, Theodoric, Albouin, and Alaric, made 4; a 
uſe of the laſt ; and the ſecond has been adopted 14 
by the popes. | | i! 
Id. page 75.] The pope had originally no fi 
other power in Rome, than St, Auguſtin would * 
have had in the little town of Hippona. And . 
even ſuppoſing St. Peter himſelf to have lived in * 
Rome, as is pretended, becauſe one of his epi- is, 
files is dated from Babylon, nay even had he 1 
been biſhop of Rome, at a time when there was 'Y 
certainly no particular ſee exiſting, his reſidence F 
in Rome could not have given him any title to 5 
the throne of the Cæſars; and we have ſeen that . 
the biſhops of Rome, for the ſpace of ſeven hun- $I 
dred years, looked upon themſelves in no other "RR 
light than that of ſervants. | | Ru 
Of the ANOINTING of KING PEPIN. 18 
Idem, =*HIS was an imitation of an an- is 
page 79. tient Jewiſh ceremony. Sa- „ 
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this ceremony forgotten, and the Spaniards have 
not revived it ſince. . 
Pepin therefore was not the firſt anvinted 
ſovereign in Europe, as we read of every day. 
He had alteady received this holy unction from 
the hands of the Engliſh monk Boniface, who 
was a miſflonary in Germany, and biſhop of 
entz; and who having been a long time on 
His travels in Lombardy, conſecrated him after 
the faſhion of that country. | | 
Let us nat forget to obſerve in this place, that 
this Boniface had been created biſhop of Mentz, 
by Carloman, brother to the afurper Pepin, 
without the concurrence of the Pope; nor had 
the court of Rome any influence or intervention 
at that time in the nominating to biſhopricks in 
the kingdom of the French. Nechiag thn be a 
more convincing provf, that all laws, both civil 
and eccleſiaſtical, are dictated by conveniency, 
maintained by force, deſtroyed by want of 
power, and changed by time, The biſhops of 
Rome pretended to abfolute authority, but Had 
it not. The. popes, when under the yoke of the 
Lombard kings, would have made over all thetr 
eccleſiaſtical authority in France, to the firſt 
perſon of that nation who would have delivered 
_ from the yoke they groaned under in 
Tra : k ; te bb. ELS 2 71 
Pope Stephen ſtood in greater need of the aſ- 
fiſtanee of Pepin, than this latter did of him, as 
appears plainly by the prieſt's imploring the pro- 
tection of the warrior. The new king cauſed 
himſelf to be again anointed by the biſhop of 
Rome, in the church of St. Dennis in France. 
This fact appears ſome what ſingular ; for it is 
not cuſtomary to be crowned twice, when = 


-— 
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firſt ceremony is thought to be ſufficient, It 
ſhould appear then, that in the opinion of the 
common people, there was ſomething more ſa- 
cred and authentic in the perſon of a biſhop of 
Rome, than in that of a German biſhop ; that 
the monks of St. Dennis, in whoſe church this 
ſecond anvinting was performed, athxed an idea 
of greater efficacy to the oil poured over tne 

head of a Frank by a Roman prelate, than to 
that poured by the hands of a miſſionary of 
Mentz; and laſtly, that the ſucceſſor of St. 
Peter had a fuperior power to any other, to 
make an uſurpation lawful. | 

Pepin was the firſt king anointed in France; 
and the only one that ever was ſo by a Roman 
pontiff. Clovis was neither crowned nor a- 
nointed king by biſhop Remi; and he had 
reigned ſome years before he was baptized. 
Had he ever received the ſacred union, his ſuc- 
cellors wou'd undoubtedly have kept up ſo ſo- 
lemn a ceremony, which ſoon afterwards be- 
came neceſſary. No monarch had been anointed 
before Pepin, who received the ſacred unction 
in the abbey-church of St. Dennis. 

It was not till three hundred years after the 
reign of Clovis, that Hincmar, archbiſhop of 
Rheims, declared in his writings, that a pid- 
geon had brought from heaven a phia! called 
the holy ampulla. Perhaps the good prelate 
thought by this ſtory to give a religious ſanction 
to the right of anointing kings, which the Me- 
tropolitans then began to exerciſe. This right, 
however, was eſtabliſhed only' by length of 
time, like all other cuſtoms; and theſe pr: lates 
did a conſiderable time afterwards perform this 
ceremony on all the kings from Pailip I. to 

D Henry 
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Henry IV. who was crowned at Chartres, and 
anointed with the Ampuila of St. Martin ; the 
Leaguers being at that time in poſſeſſion of the 
Ampulla of St. Remi. 

It is true, theſe ceremonies add nothing to 
the right of kings; but they ſeem to encreaſe 
the veneration of the people. 

It is not to be doubted that this ceremony of 
anointing, as well as the cuſtom of carrying the 
kings of the Franks, Goths and Lombards, on 
a ſhield, came originally from Conſtantinople. 
The emperor Cantacuſen:s tel's us himſelf, 
that it was a practice from time immemorial, 
for the emperors to be carried on a {hield; upon 
the thoulders of the patriarch and principal offi- 
cers of the empiie; after which the emperor 
quitting his throne, went up to a deſk in the 
church, where the patriarch made che ſign of 
the crots on his head, with a feather dipt in oil, 
which had been conſecrated for the pee 
The crown was then placed on the head of the 
new Cæſar, by a chief officer of ſtate, or a prince 
of the Imperial family. The patriarch and peo- 
ple crying out, Ile is w; Op Eut at the anoint- 
ing of the ſoverci zn of the weit, the biſhop 
_ addreſſ:4 himſelt to the pe ↄple, laying, « WII 
„ you accept this perfon jor your ki. ug?“ And 
then the new monarch made an oath to his 
p-ople, after having taken 't in the firſt m_ to 
the biſhops. 


* ** 

See note, page 79.] All the events of theſe 
times were a continued chain of injuſtice, ra- 
p'ne and impoſture. An head-ſervant of Chil- 
d-ric III. king of France, depoſed his maſter, 
and confined him in the convent of St, Bertin; 

kept 
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kept the ſon of his ſovereign a priſoner in the 


convent of Normandy ; and a pope comes from 
Rome to ſanctify theſe rebeilious proceedings. 
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Of the PAPAL POWER. 
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Idem, page HE Franks, after having con- 
81, 82, 83. quered the Gauls, were de- 
ſirous of ſubduing italy likewiſe 
. the dominion of this country bad always been. 
| the favourite object of all the barbarous nations, 
| not that Italy was in itſelf a better country than 
| Gaul, but it was at that time better cultivated ; 
the towns and cities which had been built, beau» 
r tied, or enlarged by the Romans, were ſtill in 
> a good condition; and the fruitfulneſs of Italy 
f had always been a ſtrong temptation for a reſt- 
6 leſs, poor, and warlike people. Tf Pepin could 
5 | have made the conqueſt -of Lombardy, as 
— Charlemagne did, he undoubtedly would have 
e done it; and if he did conclude a treaty with 
Aſtolphus, it was owing to the exigency of cir- 
cumitances, he not being ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 
on the throne of France, which he had lately 
uſurped, having the dukes of Aquitaine and 
Gaſcony to contend with, whoſe rights to thoſe 
countries were much better than thoſe of Pepin 
to the kingdom of France. H&w then could 
he have beſtowed ſo many lands on the popes, 
when he was forced to return back to France to 
ſe ſupport his uſurpation there? 
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ne Obſerve the different degrees through which 
er, the pontifical power has paſſed. The firſt bi- 
n 3 ſhops of Rome were indigent and obſcure per- 
ept D 2 ſons, 
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ſons, who preached the word to others as poor as 
themſelves in cells and caverns in Rome. In 
the ſpace of two centuries we find them at the 
head of a conſiderable flock; under Conſtan- 
tine they are rich and reſpected; they become 
patriarchs of the weſt, they acquire immenſe 
poſſeſſions in lands and money, and at length 
grew to be powerful ſovereigns, and thus have 
almoſt all things deviated from their firſt origin. 
Were the antient founders of the Roman, and 
Chineſe empires, and that of the caliphs, to riſe 
again to life, they would behold their thrones 
filled by Goths, Turks, and Tartars. 


Of CHARLEMAGNE. 


Vol. I, HE great reſpectation of 
ch. viii, -- x1, Charlemagne is one of the 

ſtrongeſt proofs that ſucceſs ſancti- 
fies injuſtice, and .confers glory. His father 
Pepin, at his death, divided his dominions be- 
tween his two ſons Carloman and Charles. 
This will was ratified in an aſſembly of the na- 
tion. Carloman had for his portion Provence, 
Languedoc, Burgundy, Swifferlard az Alſace; 
Charles had all the reſt for his ſhare. The two 
brothers always lived at variance with each 
other. Carloman died ſuddeply, leaving a wi- 
dow and two children very young. Charles im- 
mediately ſeized upon their patrimony, and their 
mother was obliged to fly with her children for 
refuge to the court of Deſiderius king of the 
Lombards, whom we call Dedier. This De- 
dier was A natural enemy to the Franks, and 
the father- in-law to Charlemagne had as great 
an hatred to him, becauſe he feared him, It is 
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certain that Charlemagne had no greater regard 
to the law of nature, and the ties of blood, than 
other Conquerors. - 


- * ] 

Charles ſent ſeveral colonies of Franks to 
ſettle in the territories he had conquered. We 
have no inftance of any prince thus tranſporting 
his ſubj-&s without their conſent. You may 
have obſerved great emigrations, but no one ſo- 
vereign who thus eſtabliſhed colonies after the 
old Roman method. It is a ſtrong proof of the 
policy and ſtretch of deſpotic power, to oblige 
men to quit the place of their nativity, 


„ M * 

Chap. ix. page 100. ] Detiderius was obliged 
to deliver the ſiſter-in-law of Charles and her 
children into the hands of the conqueror. Hi- 
ſtory does not inform us whether they were ſhut 


up in a cloiſter, as well as their protector, or if 


they were put to death. 
* # 


* | 
Id. page 103, and chap. xv. page 164.] It 


was the cuſtom of the ſenate of Rome to write 
to the empetor, or the exarch of Ravenna, 
when there was one, „We humbly pray that 


« you will order the conſecration of our father 


59 


and paſtor.” The metropolitan of Ravenna 
likewiſe came in for his ſhare of the comple- 
ment. The pope elect was obliged to pro- 
nounce two confeſſions of faith. How different 
from the authority of the tiaca ! but where is 
that greatneſs which may not be traced back to 
as low a beginning? | 


de * 
Ad. page 108, 109.] This man, who ſhed 


ſich a torrent of blood, robbed his nephews of 


their patrimony, and was ſuſpedted of inceſt, 
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has, by the church of Rome, been ranked 
among the number of her ſaints. 


MANNERS and CUSTOMS in the 
Time of CHARLEMAGNE, 


Vol. I. A Young barbarian named 
chap. x. xi. Chram makes war upon 
his own father Clotharius, recent 
of one part of Gaul. The father cauſes his fon 
to be burnt, together with all his friends and ac- 
complices who had been made priſoners; This 
happened in the year 559. 
* M N | 
Europe was for ſo many ages like a ſtrayed 
and timorous hind, devoured by hungry wolves 
and tygers in the midft of a deſart. | 
S SS 
3 ſhops had no ſhare in the government till 
the reizn of Pipin or Pepin, father of Charles 
Macte!, and grandfather to the other Pepin, 
who made himfelf king; neither had they a 
ſ-at in the aſlemblies of the French nation. 
They were all either Gauls or Italians, people 
conſfidercd zs vaſſals; and tho' biſhop Remi, the 
ſame who baptiſed Clovis, wrote to king Steam- 
brus the famous letter in which is the following 
expreſſion: ©* Beſure you do not take the upper 
cc hand of the biſhops, follow their councils, 
& for ſo long as you act in concert with them, 
& your adminiſtration will be ſmooth and eaſy:“ 
Nevertheleſs, neither Clovis nor his ſucceitors 
made the clergy one of the orders of the ſtate ; 
and indeed the government was then altogether 
military, and cannot be more aptly * 
than 
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than to the ſtates of Algiers and Tunis, which 
are governed by a chief and a militia. 

Page 115.] But when the majordomos, or 
mayors of this militia, inſenſibly uſurped the ſu- 
preme power, they endeavoured to firengthen 
their authority by the credit of the prelates and 
abbots, by calling them to the afiemblies in the 
Champs de mai. 

Acco:ding to the annals of Metz, it was in 
the year £92, that mayor Pepin, the firſt of the 


name, procured this prerogative for the clergy ; 


an aia which has been very negligently paſſed 
over by moit hiſtorians, but which is very con- 
ficerable, and deſerving of notice, as it laid the 
firſt troundaticn of the temporal power of the 
biſhops and abbots in France and Germany. 

* 


| * * | | 
T7 OU aſk whether Charlemagne, his prede- 


ceſiors or ſucceſſors, were deſpotic? and 
if their kingdom was ſecured to them by right 
of inheritance in thoſe times? It is certain 


that Charlemagne was deſpotic in fact, and con- 


ſequently that his kingdom was hereditary, ſee- 
ing that he declared his ſon emperor in full aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates of the nation. The right is 
rather more doubtful than the fact. The rights 
of thoſe times had the following foundation? 
The inhabitants of the north and of Ger- 
many were originally a nation of hunters, 
and the Gauls, who were conquered by the 
Romans, were either huſbandmen or burghers ; 
now a people who always went ready 
armed for the chace, would naturally get the 
better of, and ſubject a ſet of clowns and ſhep- 
herds, who were always employed in drudgery 
and labour; and ſtill more eaſily of the quiet citi- 
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56 .- ADDIFILONS--r6 
zens, who dwelt in unarmed fſccurity by their 
fire-tides. 'I'hus the Tartars over-run Aſia, and 
the Goths marched tc the very gates of Rome, 
All the hords of Tattars, Goths, Huns, Ven- 
dals and Franks, were governed by chiefs. 
Theſe wandering ehieſs were choſen by plu— 
rality of voices, and it could not be other- 
wiic, for what right could a thicf have to lord 
it over his fellow-robbers ? The moſt dextercus, 
bold and fortunate ſpoiler, muſt at length gain 
the ſovereignty over thoſe who did not poſſeſs 
thoſe qualitications, fo effectual to a life of ra- 
pine and plunder, in as high a degree as himſelf. 
They all ſhared equally in the booty, and this 
was a law that had ſubſiſted in all times among 
every tribe of conquerors, If we would have a 
proof of the antiquity of this law, we need only 
turn to the ſtory of the Frank, who would not- 
tuffer Clovis to take a ſilver cup belonging to 
the church of Rheims from the booty, and who 
cut the veſſel in pieces with his battle- ax, with- 
out the chief daring to oppoſe him. 

Clovis became deſpotic in proportion as he 
became powerful. This is the uſual progreſs 
of human nature. It was the ſame with Charle- 
magne ; he was the ſon of an uſurper, The 
fon of the lawful prince wes ſhaven and con- 
cemned to ſay his breviary in a cloiſter in Nor- 
mandy; Charlemagne was therefore obliged to 
obterve the greateſt precautions before a nation 
of warriors aſſembled in parliament. We 
„ will ye to know,” ſays he in one of his capi- 
tularies, „ that in conſideration of our bumili- 
« ty, and the readineſs with which we obſerve 
« your advice, out of the fear of G:cd; that ye, on 
your parts, take care to maintain the dignity 

« which . 
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ce which God hath beſtowed on us, in like man- 
cc ner as your anceſtors acted with regard to ours.“ 

, His only anceſtor, however, was his father, 

who had uſurped the kingdom, and he himſelf 

: had robbed his nephews of their birth-right. 

He flattered the great men while aſſembled in 

parliament; but that parliament once diſſolved, 
woe to him who dared to contradict his will. 

As to the ſucceſſion, it was natural for tbe 
chief of a conquering people to endeavour to 
gain their ſuffrages, in favour of his own ſon, to 
ſucceed him. This cuſtom of conferring the 
ſucceſſion by election, became in time the moſt 
legal and inviolable of any, and ſtill continues 
in force in the German empire; and the right 
of election was deemed to belong ſo peculiarly to 
the conquering people, that Vol I. 
when Pepin uſurped the a 80. 
kingdom of the Franks, to + bat | 
whoſe king he had only been a domeſtic ſervant, 
pope Stephen II. who was in the uſurper's inte- 
reſt,. forbade the French, on pain of excommu— 
nication, to elect for their king a deſcendant of 
any other race. This excommunication was 
indeed as ſtriking an example of ſuperſtition, 
as undertaking Pepin's was of boldneſs ; but 
this very ſuperſtition is a proof of the right 
of election, and ſhews that the conquzring na- 
tion could chuſe from among the deſcendants 
F of its chief, the perſon. who was moſt azreeable 

2 to it. The pope does not ſay, You ſhall not 
15 chuſe for your king any other than the firſt 
li- born of the houſe of Pepin, but You ſhall not 
chuſe any but one of his family. 

Charlemagne ſays in one of his capitularies, 
0 If of one of the three princes, my ſons, there 
GN + | D 5 „ ſhould 
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ce ſhould be born a male child, whom it ſhall 
b pleale the nation to call to the ſucceſſion after 
& his father, I will that his uncles do not op- 
& poſe ſuch ſucceſſion.” It is evident by this 
title, and a multitude of others, that the French 
nation had, at leaſt in appearance, a right of 
election. This cuſtom was originally that of 
all nations: we find it eſtabliſned among the 
Jews, the other Aſiatic nations, and the Ro- 
mans. Phe firſt ſucceſſors of Mahomet were 
elected; the ſultans of Egypt, and the firſt Mi- 
ramolins held their power by no other tenure, 
and it is only by length of time that a king- 
dom becomes entirely hereditary ; valour, ad- 
dreſs, and neceſſity, are the only laws. 


Of RELIGION in the Time of 


CHARLEMAGNE, 
Vol. I. HE books called Carolins were 
chap. xii. written in a Latin tole- 


page 127. Tably pure, which ſhews that Char- 

lemagne had ſucceeded in reſtoring 
literature; but, at the ſame time, they furniſh 
an inconteſtible proof that there were never any 
theological diſputes carried on without invec- 
tives on both fides. The very title of theſe 
books is itſelf an inveive. In the name of 
* our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriit, begins 
« the book of the moſt illuſtrious and excellent 
« prince Charles, &c. againſt the abſurd and 
& audacious ſymbol held by the Greeks for the 
« adoration of images,” 'Phe title of this 
book makes king Charles to have been its au- 
hor in the ſame manner as public edicts are 
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* ceeds from him alſo, but by the means of the 
« Son, by which means the Son reſerves to him- 
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I ſued under the name of the reigning prince, 0 ip 1 
r tho' he may have no hand in forming them. Wm 
8 It is certain that all the ſubjects of Charle- 1 
'$ magne looked upon the Greeks as idolators. 1 
j TW : + 0 
f Id. page 128, 129.] The diſpute touching 1 
of the Holy Ghoſt, which time and the erudition | 4” it 11 
* of the clergy afterwards cleared up, was then in 1 
)- a ſtate of obſcurity. Several paſſages were quot- e 
re ed from the fathers, and particularly from St. 4 Kr 
1- Gregory of Nice, where it is ſaid, that“ one 1 
Ep of the three perſons is the cauſe, and the other „ 1 
g- © comes from the cauſe. One proceeds im- 40 it 
d- % mediately from the firſt, and the other pro- 1 
l 
id 


of © the Holy Ghoſt from a relation to the Fa- bl 
e ther.” . 
| Theſe authorities did not at that time appear T2: 0 
Tr ſufficiently demonſtrative, and therefore pope MA 
le- Adrian II. did not come to a deciſion. That (RE 
ar- pontiff was very ſenſible that one may be a 1 
ng ſound Chriſtian without being able to penetrate = |. 
iſh theſe profound myſteries, . 
my * + #%* 1 
cc Id. page 132.] In the firſt age of the church e 
\efe it was believed, that the world was near its = 
of end. This belief was founded on a paſſage 14 
zins in St. Luke, where theſe words are put into 1 
ent the mouth 6f our Saviour; * There ſhall be I 
aud « ſigns in the ſun and in the moon, and in the q 
the & ſtars, and upon the earth; diſtreſs of nations, 9 
this « with perplexity ; the ſea and waves roaring ; | 
Gus mens hearts failing them for fear of thoſe 4 
> if- « things which are coming on the earth; for 1 
ſued : D 6 « the it 
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& the powers of heaven ſhall be ſhaken, and 
« then they ſhall ſee the Son of Man coming 
in a cloud, with power and great glory: and 
when ye ſee theſe things come to paſs, know 
= that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand, 

| erily, I ſay unto you, this generation ſhall 
© not paſs away till all be fulfilled.” 

Several pious perſons, who took this predic- 
tion according to the letter, which, ſay the 
commen ators, regard Jeruſalem only, thought 
that the world was on the point of being de- 
firoyed, and expected the approach of the laſt 
day, when Jeſus Chriſt was to come in the 
clouds. Hence arofe thoſe numberleſs imagi- 
nary wonders that were beheld in the heavens. . 

R + * 

Id. page 134, 135. ] One would imagine that the | 
preciſe date of the eſtabliſhment of our church- 
rites ſhould be known, and yet we are quite in 
the dark concerning this period. We do not 
know, for inſtance, at what time the maſs, as 
now celebrated, firſt came into uſe, We are 
ignorant of the true origin of baptiſm by aſper- 
ſion or ſprinkling, of auricular confeſſion, and 
of communicating with unleavened bread, and 
with bread only without wine; neither do we 
know who firſt gave the name of ſacrament to 
marriage, confirmation, and extreme undtion, 
or the anointing perſons at the point of death. 

. 19. page 136, 137.] Auricular confeffion 
was not received fo late as the eighth and ninth 
centuries in the countries beyond the Loire, 
in Languedoc and the Alps. Alwin complains 
of this in his letters. The inhabitants of thoſe 
countries appear to have always Lad an inclina- 

tion 
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tion to abide by the cuſtoms of the primitive 
church, and to rejec& the tenets and cuſtoms - 
which the church in its more flouriſhing ſtate 


judged convenient to adopt. o 
ER # #+* 


Id. page 138.] The weakneſs of the ſex - 
was ſometimes the cauſe that women ſtood * 
more in awe of their confeſſors than of their 


huſbands. 


Almoſt all thoſe who were confe(- 


ſors to queens availed themſelves of that private 
and facred empire they had over their penitents, - 


to wriggle themſelves into ſtate- affairs; and 
when once a monk had gotten the aſcendent 


over the. mind of his ſovereign, the reſt of the 


fraternity took the advantage of it, and many 


of them made uſe of the credit of the confeſſor 


to wreek revenge on their enemies. x 
*. n 


Id. page 139.] Idolatry, or the religion of 


image worſhippers, mult certainly conſiſt in at- 


tributing a divine power and effioacy to images, 


or the repreſentation of ſome. particular perſon 
or thing ; therefore this could not be the religion 


of the Scandinavians, becauſe t! they had neither 


painter nor ſculptor amongſt them. 


Of the PURGATIONS or TRIALS. 


Vol. I. chap. xii. * OU would know if 
Page 143» 144, 145. theſe cuſtoms were 

: firſt 3 by the 
Greek or the Latin chu:ch ? We find examples 
of theſe trials at Conſtantinople as late as the 
thirteenth century, and Pachemite declares he 
was an * -witneſs of it; it is probable, there- 


fore, 
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62 ADDITIONS ro 
fore, that the Latins received theſe oriental ſu- 
perſtitions from the Greeks, 


STATE of EUROPE after the Death 
of LEWIS the DEBONNAIRE. 


Vol. I. chap. xv. THE fate of the world 
page 160. always depends on the 

intereſts of princes: a Frank 
and a Salian founded the kingdom of France. 
The ſon of Pepin, a mayor or majordomo of the 
palace, held the empire of the Franks, which was 
ever divided by the quarrels of three brothers. 
Theſe unnatural children, Lotharius, Lewis of 
Bavaria, and Charles the Bald, after ſpilling a 
deluge of blood at Fontenoy, at length diſmem- 
dered the empire of their father Charlemagne by 
the fimous prace of Verdun, by which Charles 
the Bald had France ; Lotharius Italy, Pro- 
vence, Dauphiny, Languedoc, Swiſſerland, Lor- 
rain, Alſace ad Flanders; and Lewis of Bava- 
ria, or the Germanic, had Germany. 

It is from this epcha that the moſt learned 
hiſtorians begin to give the name of French to 
the Franks. From this time Germany may 
date her private, as well as public laws; and this 
was the origin of the hatred between the Ger- 
mans and the French, Each of the three bro- 
thers was diſturbed in the enjoyment of his por- 
tion by eccleſiaſtical diſputes, and thoſe diviſions 
and bickerings which always ariſe between par- 
ties who have been compelled to make peace 
azainſt their wills, | 

Id. page 161.] In the midſt of theſe diſ- 
cords and diſſentions, Charles the Bald, the mY 

Ole 
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ſole king of France, and Lewis of Bavaria, the 
firſt ſole king of Germany, called a coun- 
eil againſt Lotharius, and this Lotharius I. is 
emperor, though ſtripped of his dominions in 
France and Germany, 


Of the NORMAN S, 


Vol. I. chap. xvi. HE invention of bat- 
page 174. tering rams to make 

a breach in walls, is of as 
antient a date as walls themſelves, for mankind 
are as induftrious to deſtroy as to raiſe up. And 
here I muſt beg leave to ſtep aſide from my ſub- 
jet for a moment to obſerve, that the Trojan 
horſe was abſolutely the very ſame kind of en- 
gine, to which was fixed an horſe's head of braſs, 
in like manner as was afterwards that of a 
ram's. This we are told by Pauſanias in his 
deſcription of Greece. 
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Of SPAIN and the MO ORS. 
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Vol. I. chap. xviii. O U have ſeen ſtates un- 
| fortunate and badly go- 

verned ; but Spain, whoſe portrait we muſt now 
exhibit, did, for a long time, ſuffer the moſt 
deplorable calamities, The Barbarians who 
over-run the greateſt part of Europe in the be- 
ginning of the sch century, laid waſte this 
country as well as they had done others : But 
how happened it that Spain, who defended her- 
ſelf ſo bravely againſt the incurſions of the Ro- 
0 mans, 
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mans, fell ſo ſuddenly a prey to tie Barbarians ? | 
The reaſon was this: At the time ſhe was at- 
tacked by the Roman arms, ſhe ab-unded in 
patriots, but when once ſubjected by that re pu- 
b:ic, her people became ſlaves, ill treated by ef- 
feminate maſters, and ſhe ſoon ſell a prey to the 
Suevi, the Goths, and the Vandals, After 
theſe latter came the Viſigoths, who now began 
to ſettle themſelves in Acquitain and Catalonia, 
while the Oſtrogoths wete ſubverting the Ko- 
man empire in Italy. Theſe Oft rogoths and 
Viſigoths were, as we know, outwardly Chri- 
ftians, but not of the Roman church, nor that: 
of the eaſtern emperors, who reigned at that 
time, but of the communion, which had been 
long received by the Greek church, and which 
believed in Jeſus, but without admitting his e- 
quality with the Father... The Spaniards, on 
the contrary, were attached to the rites of the 
Roman church. Thus the conquerors and the 
conquered were of different faiths, which contri-: 
buted to render the yoke of the Jatter more hea- 
vy. The dioceſes were divided between Arian 
and Athanaſian biſhops, as in Italy; a diviſion 
which ſtill added to the ſuffering of the nation. 
The Viſigoth kings wanted to do the ſame in 
Spain as we have ſeen done ſince in Italy by the 
Lombard king Lotharius, and which Conſtan- 
tine did at his acceſſion to the throne of the em- 
pire, that is, to unite by a liberty of conſcience.” 
people who were divided by their particular te- 
nets. 

Lovegildus, king of the Viſigoths, was deſi- 
Tous of uniting thoſe who were the advocates: 
for conſubſtantiability, and thoſe who were a- 


gainſt it. His ſon Hermigeld rebelled againſt 
him, 
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him. There was at that time a petty king of 
the Suevi who was in poſſeſſion of the country. 
of Galicia, and ſome places in its neighbour- - 
hood. The rebellious Hermigeld made an al- 
liance with this prince, and for a long time car- 
ried on the war againſt his father. At length, 
after refuſing all invitations to return to his duty, 
he was defeated and taken priſoner in Cordova, . 
where he was killed by one of his father's offi- 
cers. The church of Rome has canonized him, 
regarding only that he fought for her religion, 
without conſidering that he made that religion a 
pretext for an unnatural rebellion againſt his fa- 
ther. 

This memorable event happened in the year 
534, and I relate it only as one of the many in- 
ſtances of the deplorable ſtate to which Spain 
was then reduced, | 

The kingdom of the Viſigoths was not here- 
ditary. The biſhops, who had then the ſame: 
authority in Spain which they acquired in 
France under the Carlovingian race, raifed up 
and depoſed princes, and the leading men of the 
ſtate, at their pleaſure, This was another ſource 
of continual diſturbances; for example, they 
elected the baſtard Liuva, to the prejudice : 
of his brothers born in lawful:: wedlock ; 
and this Liuva having been aſſaſſinated by a Go- 
thic captain, named Witteric, they choſe this 
Witteric to ſucceed him.“ | 

Wamba, one of the beſt of their kings, and 
of whom we have already ſpoken, baving fallen 
lick, was clad in ſackcloth, and ſubmitted to do + 
public penance by the advice of the prieſt, as 
the only method of obtaining a cure: he recei- - 

ved his. cure, but afterwards. was declared inca- 
| eo . pable 
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pable of exerciſing the kingly office, having 
done penance, and was ſhut up for ſeven days 
ina monaſtery. This precedent was quoted in 
France at the depoſition of Louis the Feeble. 
The fiſt Gothic conquerors who ſubjected: 
Spain, did not ſuffer themſelves to be treated in 
this manner. They founded an empire which: 
extended from Provence and Languedoc in Eu- 
rope, te Ceuta and Tangiers in Africa ; but this 
empire being badly governed, ſoon 
Id. page fell to ruin. There were ſo many 
83. and rebellions in Spain, that at length. 
Note. king Wilika difarmed his ſubjects, 
and diſmaniled ſeveral towns. In. 
ſo doing he compelled them to cbedience, but 
deprived himfelf of their aſliſtance. In order to 


r the clergy on his fide, he convoked an aſe 
e 


mbly of the nation, and made an edict, by, 
which biſhops and prieſts were permitted to 
marry. 

Id. page 185.) The conquerors of Xeres 
did not make an ill ule of the ſucceſs of their 
arms, They left the conquered the full enjoy- 
ment of their poſſeſnions, laws, and worthip, 
contenting themſelves with a tribute, and the 
honour. of being maſters ; and not only the wie 
dow of king Roderic eſpouſed young Ahdalis; 


but after her example the Moors and Spaniards 


frequently mingled bloods, The latter, wha 
had been ſcrupulouſly attached to their religion, 
quitted it in great numbers, in o:der to take the 
title of Mofarabians, which ſignined half Ara- 
bians, inſtead of that of Viſigoths, which their: 
nation till then had borne. This name Moſa- 
rabian had nothing in it mortifying to the van- 
quiſhed, 
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quiſned, as the Arabians were the moſt gentle 


of all conquerors, and brought with them into. 


Spain new arts and ſciences. 
* 

The title of Don is an abridgment of Domi- 
nus, a title which the Roman emperor Auguſtus 
thought too ambitious, becauſe it ſignified maſ- 
ter. It was afterwards given to the Benedic- 
tine monks, then to the noblemen of Spain, and 
laſtly to the king of that country. The lords of 
fiefs then firſt began to aſſume the title of 7:95 


hembres (i. e. rich men) rich fignifying he who. 


had great poſſ-fion in land, the only wealth the 
Spaniards had at that time. The dignity of gran- 


dee was not then known, and the title of great 


was not in uſe till three centuries afterwards, in 
the reign of Alphonſo, tenth of the name, king: 
of Caſtille, at which time Spain began to be in 
a flouriſhing condition. 


Of the GREEK EMPIRE. 


Vol. I. Aſilius, who murdered the em- 
chap. xix. peror Michael the Voung, is 


page 199. the ſame who was thought juſt when 


he depoſed the patriarch Photius. 
Id. 198, 199.] Did not the Switzers ſet fire 
to their villages and hamlets, in order to remove 
mto Languedoc, when Cæſar compelled them 
to return and till their grounds? And what 
were Pharamond and Clovis but barbarians who 


had tranſplanted themſelves, and did not meet 
with a Cæſar? > 
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68 ADDITIONS ro- 


Of PHOTIUS, &c. 


Vol. I. HE Greek church accuſed 
chap. xxi. us of refuſing to learn the- 


page 208, catechiſm, that we might not be- 
Kc. Ci 


A MON K whipped for the SAVING: 
G NAC 


Idem, page FY the year 814 a Benedictine” 
21-5. monk, whole name was 
John Godeſcald, having raiſed 
ſome trifling conteſt concerning predeſtina- 
tion and grace, the event proved how dan-' 
gerous it is to meddle with theſe matters, and 
eſpecially io diſpute againſt a. powerful an- 
tagoniſt. The fame monk having taken 
certain expreſſions of St. Paul and St. Augul- 
tine in too literal a ſenſe, thought proper to 
preach up the abſolute and eternal predeſtination a 
of a few elect, and a great number of damned. 
Hincmar, archbifhoa of Rheims, a man as vi- 
olent in church- matters, as in thoſe of ſtate, ſent 
for this monk, and told him that he was predeſ- 
tinated to be tried, condemned, and whipped 3 . 
and accordingly be was excommunicated in one 
of the leſſer councils, held in the year 850, and 
then {tripped naked in the preſence of the em- 
peror Charles the Bald, and flogged by monks 
from his ſhoulders to his legs. 
This trifling conteſt, in which both parties 
were equally in the wrong, has been but too 
a much 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 69 
much revived. In Holland you will find the ſy- 
nod of Dordrecht, which conſiſted of perſons 
who favoured the doctrine of Godeſcald, treat- 
ing thoſe of Hincmar's ſect there worſe than 
witha ſimple flogging. Again, in France, you will 
find the Jeſuits of Hincmar's party perſecute- 
ing to the utmoſt of their power the Janſeniſts, 
who were attached to the tenets of Godeſcald. 
ITheſe diſputes will end only when the number 
of philoſophers ſhall exceed that of teachers. 
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Of the Emperor OA, 


Vol. I. OW could the emperor 
chap. xxvi. Otho, by an act confirming 
page 232. one made before by Charle- 

magne, beſtow the ſovereignty 
.of Rome, which Charlemagne himſelf never 
beſtowed ? How could he make a preſent of the 
duchy of Beneventum, of which he was not in 
poliefion, and which at that time belonged to 
its own duke? How could he give away Corſica 
and Sicily, when thoſe iſlands were occupied by 
the Saracens ? Either Otho muſt have been 
greatly deceived, or this act is ſpurious, 


| * M # 

Vol. I. chap. xxv. page 231.] The impru- 
dence of John XII. in inviting the Germans to 
Rome, proved the ſource of all thoſe troubles 
which Rome and Italy afterwards experienced. 
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Of O THO Il. and II. and of ROME, 


Vol. I. MN Ever was Rome and the La- 
Chap. xxvii. tin church held in a more 
contemptible light at Conſtanti- 
nople than in theſe unhappy times. Leutpran- 
dus, ambaſſador from the emperor Otho I. to 
the emperor Nicephorus Phocas, tells us that the 
inhabitants of Rome were nut called Romans, 
but Lombards, throughout the Imperial ci- 
ty, and the biſhops of Rome were looked upon 
only as a ſchiſmatic banditti. St. Peter's ha- 
ving dwelt at Rome, was conſidered as an ab- 
ſurd fable, founded wholly on an expreſſion of 
that apoſtle in one of his epiftles, where he ſays 
he had been at Babylon, which had been inter- 
preted to mean Rome. The Saxon empe- 
rors were allo held in as low eſteem at Conſtan- 
tinople, being looked upon as a ſet of barbari- 
ans. 

And yet the court of Conſtantinople itſelf 
was very little ſuperior to that of the German 
emperors ; but there were more trade, induſtry, 
and riches, in the Greek empire than in the 
Latin, for every thing had fallen to decay in the 
weſt ſince the glorious days of Charlemagne, 
Brutality, debauchery, anarchy and poverty, 
prevailed in every u ſtate, and ignorance ſeemed 
to lord it with univerſal] ſway, and yet we do 
not hear of a gieater number of miracles in 
theſe days than in other times. Every age has 
had them, and it is only ſince the eſtabliſhing 
academies of arts and ſciences in Europe, and 
the people are become more enlightened, that we 
no 
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mo longer meet with them ; or if, by chance, 
fome do now and then make their appearance, 


ſound natural philoſophy ſoon reduces them to 
their real value, 


HENRY I. of FRANCE, marries 2a Russ IAN 
PRINCESS. 


E do not know whether 

that Ruſſia, from which 
this princeſs came, was Black, 
Red, or White Ruſha ; whether 
this princeſs was born a Pagan, a Chriltian, or 
a Greek; whether ſhe ch: aged her religion 
when ſhe was marrigd to the king of France; 
ror how in thoſe days, when all commotion 
hetween the different nations and kinpdoms of 
Europe was fo very rare, the king of France 
came acquainted with a princeſs of the country 


of the antient Scythians; nor yet who propoſed 
this Range match. 


Vol. I. chap. 
xxix. page 
257% 95 


Of the STATE of FRANCE in the 
Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. 


Idem, page * general, if we compare theſe 
251, 252. two centuries with the preſent 
one, human nature will appear to 
have been then in its infancy, in every thing 
that reſpected government, religion, commerce, 
the arts and ſciences, and the rights of the 
people. 
It was in particular aſtoniſhing to behold the 
abject and icandalous ſtate of the church of 
Rome, 
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Rome, and the power {he had over all minds 
in the midit ct her humiliation ; the crowd of 
different popes created by the emperors ; the 
Alaviſh condition of thoſe pontiffs ; their exorbi- 


tant power when they became maſters; and the 
great abuſe they made of that power. Silveſter 
II. who was the ſame Gerbert, 
Id. p. 249. who made ſuch a noiſe on account 
of his learning in the tenth cen- 


tury, and was even thought to be a magician, 


becauſe he had learnt a little arithmetic and 
ſome few elements of Geometry from an Ara- 
bian : This man, I ſay, who bad been precep- 


tor to Otho III. was driven from lis archbiſhop- 


rick of Rheims, by king Robert, and afterwards 


created pope by Otho III. is {til] reputed to have 


been a man of letters, and a wiſe pope. And 
yet Adhemar Chabanois, his cotemporary and 


admirer, tells us the following ſtory of him in 


his chronicle; 

Guy, viſcount of Limoges, a French noble- 
man, had fone diſpute with Grimoad, biſhop of 
Angoulème, touching certain rights belonging 
to the abbey of Brantome. The biſhop ex- 
communicates the viſcount ; and this latter im- 
priſons the biſhop. Such violent proceedings 
were but too common all over Europe, where 
force held the place of law. 

So great was the reverence paid to the fee of 
Rome in theſe times of general anarchy, that 
the biſhop (after being releaſed from his confine- 
ment) and the viſcount both went from France, 
to plead their cauſe before pope Silveſter II. in 
full conſiſtory. When, who would believe it! 
the viſcount was ſentenced to be drawn aſunder 
by four horſes ; which ſentence would moſt 

certainly 
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certainly have been executed upon him, had he 


not found means to make his eſcape. The 
outrages committed by this nobleman, in cauſing! 

a biſhop to be impriſoned who Was not his ſub- 
je& ; the penitence he expreſſed for the ſame ; 
his ſubmiſſion to the authority of the Roman 
pontiff; and the ſentence equally abſurd and 
inhuman of the conſiſtory, altogether form a' 
moſt lively portrait of the character of thoſe 
brutal: and uncivilized times. 
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Vol. I. chap. Tux. monks tell us, that 


xxxii. page Edward was the firſt king 
270%. in Europe who had the gift of 
curing the king's evil. He had 
already reſtored ſight to ſeven or eight blind 
perſons; when a poor woman who was at- 
tacked with an obſtruction, applied to him for 
relief, and he cured her inſtantly by touching 
her, and-making the ſign of the croſs; ſo that 
from à ſtate of barrenneſs, ſhe afterwards be- 
came the mother of children. The kings of 
England ever afterwards arrogated this healing 
power to themſelves; they did not indeed pre- 
tend to make the barren fruitful, or to reſtore 
ſight to the blind; but to touch for the king's © 
_ which they frequently did without curing / 
them. | x Fx | 
St. Lewis, kingiof France, as lord paramount 
over the kings of England, touched likewiſe for 
the king's evil; and _ ſuccellors preſerved the 
| ſame 
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ſame right. William III. of England neglected 
it; and the time will come, when reaſon having 
made a little more progreſs in France, will to- 


tally aboliſh this cuſtom there. 


* W %* | 
Id, page 271.] The cuſtom of keeping a 
number of concubines, authoriſed throughout 
all the eaſt, and by the Jewiſh law, was pro- 


Hibited in the goſpel diſpenſation. Nevertheleſs, 


general practice ſtill gave a ſanction to it; and 
ſo far was it from being conſidered as a matter 
of ſhame, that William the Conqueror fre- 
quently uſed to ſign William the Baſtard. There 
is ſtill a letter of his extant, written to Allen, 


count of Brittany, with this ſignature. Baſ- 


tards frequently ſhared in the inheritance left by 

theit father ; for in all countries where men were 

not governed by fixed laws, it is certain that- 

the will of the prince would always be the 

reigning code. el - 
* *% 


* 4 - ug 
Id. page 273.] The old chronicles tell us, 


an eſquire named Taillsfer or Cut- Iron, being at 
the head of the Norman army on horſeback, 
ſang forth the famous ſong of Roland, which 
was ſo long in the mouth of every Frenchman, 
and of which there is not the leaſt fragment re- 
maining. This ſame Taillefer, after ſinging 
this ſong, in which he was accompanied by all 
the army, clapped ſpurs to his horſe, and rode 
into the midſt of the Engliſh forces, where he 
was preſently cut in pieces. | 
* * * . 
Ibid.] Some writers term the crowning of 
William a free election; an act of authority of 
the parliament of England. It is indeed the 
e authority 


1 of 


ty of 


the 
ority 
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authority of ſlaves, trained to war, who grant 
their maſters the liberty of ſcourging them. 

William having received a conſecrated ban- 
ner from the pope, when he ſate out on his En- 
gliſh expedition, in return now ſent his holineſs 
the banner of king Harold, who had been lain 
in the battle, and a ſmall ſhare of the ſmall 
treaſure, which a king of England in thoſe 
times could be ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of. 
This was a conſiderable preſent however for 
pope Alexander II. who was ftill diſputing his 
fee with Honorius II. and who, in conſequence 
of a long civil war in Rome, was reduced to a 
ſtate of indigence. Thus a Barbarian, the fon 
of a proſtitute, and the murderer of a lawful 
king, divides the ſpoils of that king with ano- 
ther barbarian ; for, take away the titles of duke 


of Normandy, king of England and pope, and 


we ſhall have only the action of a Norman 
thief, and a Lombard receiver; and to this, in 
fact, may every kind of uſurpation be re- 
duced. | 


Of the STATE of EUROPE in th: 


Tenth and Eleventh Centuries. 


Vol. I. chap. THE dukes of Muſcovy were 
xxxili. page not at that time called 
277. czars or tſars, or tchards ; nor 
| did they aſſume this title till af- 
ter they became maſters of thoſe countries about 
Caſan, which belonged to certain Tſars. 
Tar is a Sclavoniſh term, taken from the Per- 
tian language; and in the Sclavonian bible, king 
David is called Tſar David. 
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76 ADDITIONS xo 
* * #% 

14. page 279.] Albert, ſurnamed the Great, 
made a journey into Poland, purpoſely to root 
out their ſhocking cuſtoms; but it was a conſi- 
derable time before he could ſucceed. All the 
reſt of the nation lived after a manner equally 
ſavage, the true ſtate of human nature, defore it 
had been changed by art. 


Of SPAIN, and of the MO ORS. 


Vol. I. chap. WE are not told whether the 
XXiv. page Cid's wife Chimene em- 
2.86. braced the Chriſtian religion. 

The Moors at that time paſſed 
for a people of great conſequence ; and an alli- 
- ance with them was deemed an high honour. 
The furname Rodriguez was Mooriſh ; and it 
is from hence that the Spaniards were called 
Maranas. n 8 

** * * 

Id. page 27.] It was from the middle to 
the "bony, end of the eleventh century, that the 
Cid rendered himſelf ſo famous in Europe, 
This was the golden age of chivalry, but at the 
ſame time was the æra of the inſolent attempts 
of Gregory VII. of the misfortunes of Ger- 
many, and of the firſt cruſade, 


t Or Ximena, 


Of 
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wy 
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Of RELIGION and SUPERSTITION 
in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries, 


Vol. I. chap. FPHOSE who were called Ma- 
xxxv. Page L .nicheans, and thoſe wha 
291, 292. were afterwards named Albi- 


genſes, Vaudois, . Lollards, and 
who appeared ſo often under different names, 
were remnants of the firtt Gauliſh chriſtians, 
who were attached to ſeveral antient cuſtoms, 
which the church of Rome thought proper to 
alter afterwards; as likewife to certain vague 
opinions, which that fame church adopted in 
proceſs of time; for example, theſe primitive 
Chriſtians knew nothing of”. image- worſhip. 
They had never been enjoined auricular con- 
feſſion. We muſt not ſuppoſe, that, in the time 
of Clovis, or thoſe preceding his reign, the in- 
habitants of the Alps were adepts in the dogma 
of tranſubſtantiation, and ſuch like. In the 
eighth century, Claude, archbiſhop of Turin, 


adopted moſt of thoſe opinions: which at preſent 


conſtitute what is called the proteſtant religion, 
and pretended that they were. thoſe of the pri- 
mitive church. There is almoſt always a ſmall 
flock ſeparated from the principal one; and 
from the beginning of the eleventh ceatury, 


this ſmall flock was butchered or diſperſed, 


whenever it attempted to ſhew its head. 

| * * # 
Id. page 294, 295. It is evident” ſays 
% Ratram, that the bread and wine do not 
* undergo. any change, and therefore they 
* mult be the ſame that they wore at firſt; 
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78 _ ADDITIONS ro 
and concludes with this quotation from St. Au- 
guſtin, 4 'That the bread which is called the 
body, and the wine which is called the blood, 
« are emblems, becauſe the whole is a my- 
1 5 
In whatever manner Ratram himſelf, or 
others, might underſtand this, they wrote againſt 
him. And much about the ſame time another 
Benedictine monk, named Paſcaſius Rathbert, 
paſſed for the firſt perſon who had explained the 
general opinion in expreſs terms, by ſaying, 
„ 'That the bread was the real body of our Lord, 
* which was brought forth by the Virgin; and 
« the wine mixed with the water, the real 
« blood which flowed from his fide, abſolutely, 
and not figuratively.” This diſpute gave riſe 
to the ſect of the Stercoriſts or Stercoraniſts, 
who had the boldneſs to examine phyſically an 
object of faith; and pretended that the conſe- 
(rated elements muft undergo digeſtion, and be 
evacuated again like common aliments. 15 
As theſe controverſies were all carried on in 
Latin, and that the laity were in thoſe times 
wholly occupied in warlike affairs, they ſeldom 
took part in ſuch ſcholaſtic diſputes ; and by a 
happy conſequence, they produced no miſ- 
chievous effects. The common people had in 
general a vague and obſcure idea of holy myſte- 
ries, and almoſt always received their articles of 
faith as they did their money, without being at 
the pains to weigh or examine it. | 


: SE WW . 

Id. page 296.] It was after the controverſy 
and condemnation of Berenger, that the church 
inſtituted the ceremony of elevating the hoſt; 
that the people in having the object of their 
-- adoration 
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adoration before their eyes, might no longer 
doubt of its reality, which had been ſo warmly 
difputed. But the term tranſubſtantiation was 
not annexed to this myſtery, nor adopted till the 
year 1215, at the council of Lateran. 

The opinion of Scotus, Ratram and Berenger, 
was not-entirely buried, but was preſerved by 
ſome of the clergy, from whom it was tranſ- 
mitted to, and received by the Vaudois, the 
Albigenſes, the followers of Hus, and the pro- 
teſtants, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. ; 

You may have obſerved, that in all the diſ- 
putes which have armed the Chriſtians againſt 
each other, ſince the fiilt riſe of their church, 
the ſee of Rome has always ſided with that doc- 
trine which tended the moſt to degrade the hu- 
man underſtanding, and obſcure the light. of 
reaſon. I here ſpeak only as an hiſtorian; I 
ſet aſide the infpiration and infallibility of the 
church, which make no part of hiſtory. It is 
certain, that, in making marriage a ſacrament, 
they rendered conjugal fidelity a. greater virtue, 
and adultery a more heinous crime; and that 
” inculcating the belief of the real preſence of 

od in the bread and wine which were taken 
into the ſtomach, they filled the mind of the 
communicants with a more reverential awe for 
the myſtery of the Euchariſt, What reverence 
was not due to thoſe, who could with a few 
words change a common aliment into the di- 
vine nature, and eſpecially for the chief of a 
religion that could operate ſuch a prodigy ? 
When human reaſon, left to itſelf, began to 
examine this myſtery, the object of former vene- 
ration became leſſened in the general eſteem 3 
and the multiplicity of prieſts, by rendering this 
> E 4 miracle 
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o ADDITIONS ro- ,, 
miracle too common, made it at length. leſs 
reſpected by the people... 1... 
And here we muſt not forget the cuſtom 
which began to be introduced in the eleventh 
century, of buying off the puniſhments of the 
dead, by the alms and prayers of the living; 
and freeing their ſouls from, purgatory, and the 
eſtabliſhing, a, ſolemn feſtival for this act of 
piety, 1 8 
The opinion of a purgatory, as well as that of 
an hell, is of the moſt antient date; but it is 
no Where ſo clearly expreſſed, as in the ſixth 
book of Virgil's Eneid, in which we meet with 
molt of the myſteries of the religion of the Gen- 
tiles. The paſſage I mean is the following. 
Eis exercentur panis, veterumqus malorum . 
Supplicia expendunt, ke. 0p 
This, notion was by degrees adopted and 
ſanctified by the profeſſors of chriſtianity ;. and 
ſome carried it fo far as to believe that we might 
by prayer change the decrees of providence, 
and obtain of God the immediate ſalvation of a 
foul condemned to undergo a temporary puniſh 
ment in the next life. ee ae e ee, 


o 


Cardinal Peter Damien, the fame. who re- 
lates the ſtory of king Robert's queen being de- 
livered of a monſter, tells us, that a pilgrim, in 
his return ftom a voyage to Jeruſalem, was ca 

by a tempeſt on a deſert ifland, where he ſound 
an old hermit, who told him that the iſland; was, 
inhabited only by. devils, and that the neigh- 
bourhood of his cottage was entirely covered. 
with flames, into which the devils uſed; to caſt 
the ſouls of the dead ; and that theſe ſame devils. 
were inceſſantly crying and howling againſt St. 
Odilon, abbot of Cluni, who, was their mortal. 


ry 
— * 1 4atÞ =" 


GENERAL HISTORY. 87 4 
* enemy, and whoſe prayers, they ſaid, with thoſe ne 
of his monks, robbed them of fome ſou] almoſt. 6 
5 everyday. 0 | NP > ts 812.68 
This relation being made to Odilon, he in- 17 WES 
ſtituted the feſtival of the dead (or fete des 1: RIES 
; morts *) in his convent. The principles of hu- 1 
J manity and piety, which conſtitute the baſis of 4 WLY 
F this inſtitution, may in ſome meaſure ſerve as arr 1; LW 
excuſe for the fable of the pilgrim. The church 1 A 
f ſoon adopted this ſolemnity, and made it an 1 Ph 
3 obligatory one. Great indulgences were an- = 1 
1 nexed to thoſe who offered up prayers for the n 
1 dead; and if it had ſtopt there, it would have 1 
5 been an act of devotion ; but it ſoon degene- 4 | 4 
rated into an abuſe. Theſe indulgences were 1 
ſold at an extravagant price, and the mendicant Me q I 
friars in particular made people pay for taking |! LY 
d the ſouls of their friends out of purgatory. No- 1 
d thing was talked of but apparitions of deceaſed 5 
t perſons, who complained that their ſouls were 12 
0 ſuffering in purgatory, and requiring them to be 45 
A releaſed, with denunciations of ſudden death, | 
= and eternal puniſhment, to thoſe who refufed to Li 
perform this duty. In a word, fraud and extor- Yi 
2 tion ſucceeded to pious credulity; and this was | 
8 one of the reaſons which in proceſs of time loſt 
A the church of Rome one half of Europe. 
* Id. page 299.] The reverence paid to the 
as, aſs, was in commemoration of that on which ur 
1 Saviour made his entry into Jeruſalem. | 
* | This feſtival is with us called All Soul's day, and is held 
13. on the ſecond of November. 
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REFLECTIONS on the EMPEROR 
HENRY IV. | 


Val. II. chap. ' E T us ſtop for an inſtant 
36. page 19. to contemplate the ex- 
| humated corpſe of that famous 
emperor Henry IV. a prince ſtill more unfortu- 
nate than Henry IV. king of France. Let us 
examine whence came ſuch repeated humilia- 
tions and misfortunes on the one hand ; and on 
the other, ſuch a bold exertion of power, ſo 
many ſhocking actions deemed holy, ſo many 
crowned heads made the victims of religion; 
and we ſhall find that the true cauſe of all theſe 
calamities and diſorders, was in the common 
people, who are always the foremoſt to arm the 
bands of ſuperſtition, It was on account of the 

blackſmiths and butchers of Germany, that this 
emperor appeared barefooted before 
Id. page the biſhop of Rome. It is the com- 
10 and 11. mon people who, always ſlaves to ſu- 
perſtition themſelves, are for having 
their maſters loaded with the ſame yoke. When 
once a prince ſuffers his ſubjects to be blinded 
by fanaticiſm, they will ſoon oblige him to ap- 
pear as fanatic as themſelves ; and if he attempts 
to throw off the bondage which they are ſo 
fond of wearing, they will rebe] againſt him. 
Though he may perhaps imagine that the more 
weighty he makes the chains of religion (which 
ever ought to be light and gentle) the more ſub- 
miſſive his people will be; the event will ſhew 
him he has been miſtaken, and that his ſubjects 

will make uſe of thoſe very chains to bind him 
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on his throne, and even ts drag him from 
it. a 


* 


Of FREDERICK BARBAROSSA. 


Vol. II. chap. T HIS emperor promiſed 
38. page 26. that he would attempt no- 

= __ thing againſt the life, the per- 
ſon, nor the honour of the popes, the cardinals, 


or the magiſtrates; and the pope, on his ſide, 


took the ſame oath to the emperor and his of- 
ficers. Such was at that time the ſtate of the 
weſtern part of Chriſtendom, that the two prin- 
cipal perſonages of this little portion of the 
world, one of whom boaſted himſelf the ſuc- 
ceſſor of the Cæſars, and the other of Jeſus 
Chrift, were both. obliged to take an oath to 
each other, that they would not be aſſaſſins du- 


ning the time of the ceremony. A knight com- 


pletely armed took this eath to pope Adrian 
IV. in the emperor's name; and the pontiff 
took his oath in the preſence of the knight. 

The crowning; or conſecrating of a pope, was 
at that time attended with as extraordinary ce- 
remonies, and which partook more of ſimpli- 
city than barbariſm. The pontiff ele was 
ſeated on a cloſe-ſtool called the Stercorarium, 
and afterwards on a marble chair, where they 
preſented him with the two keys; from thence 
he was removed to a third chair, where he was 
preſented with twelve coloured , ſtones. All 
theſe cuſtoms have been aboliſhed by time, by 
which they were firſt introduced, When the 
emperor Frederick * taken the above oath, 
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from Rome. 


Sp „ 


the pope then went to, meet, him ſont 


* X %* 
Id. page 31, 32, 33.] The Germans always 
wanted to be maſters: im Italy, and the Italians 
were always determined to ſupport their hber- 
ties. And. moſt certainly; they had a more nay 
tural, ight te that liberty, than any Germgn 
could have to be their maſter. e 
The Milaneſe ſet the example. The citi- 
zens become ſoldiers, ſurprized a party of the 
emperor's troops near Lodj, and defeated them. 
Had they been ſeconded by the other cities, 
Italy wou'd have put on a new face, But Fre- 
gxrick had time to recruit his army. 
E lake 1 95 
Id. page 34.] Tbe election of a pope had 
been always attended with a civil war for up- 
Wards of two, centuries. 14 Ho 559 
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The FEUDAL LAW, which obliged 
the Liege-Man to march againſt his Sove- 

reign, in the Service of his Lord. 


Vol. II. chap. TH emperor Frederick Bar- 
Kl. page 39. baroſſa aboliſhed this law 
| in the year 1158: A law 
which had been eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, and 
which that cuſtom fil maintained in the em- 
pire, aorividhtianfing all his care, whenever the 
great vaſſals were powerful enough to make war 
againſt their prince. It remained in full force 
in France, till the extinction of the houſe of 


Burgundy. In England ihe feudal government 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 8: 
ſdon gave place to the liberty of the ſubject; 
and in Spain it ſubmitted to the abſolute power 
ee, FO KOYIA 

In the: beginning of the race of Hugues 
or Hugh, commonly called the Capetian race, 
from a nick- name given, to that king, all, the 
little vaſſals were in arms againſt the great; and 
the kings of France were frequently at war 
with the barons of the dutchy of France., Fhe 
race of the antient Daniſh pirates who reigned 
in Normandy. and England, always counte- 
nanced thefe diſſentions; on which account 
Lewis the Fat, found ſo much difficulty in re- 


ducing. the ſieur de Couci, the baron de Cor- 


bei), the fieur de Montleri, and another ſieur 
of the village of Puiſet, the lord of Baudouin 
and of Chateaufort; and we find that he did not 
dare to condemn, or put to death theſe rebel- 
lious vaſſals. Things are greatly changed in 
France ſince that time. TS 
England, from the time of Henry I. was go- 
verned in the ſame manner as France. In the 


reign of Stephen, ſon to Henry I. they reckoned- 


no leſs than one thouſand fortified caſtles or 
ſtrong holds in England. The kings of France 
and England could do nothing then without 
the conſent and aſſiſtance of a number of ba- 
rons; and theſe times were, as we have ſeen, 


the reign gf anarchy, and confuſion. 
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86 ApDDITIONS ro 
DIVORCE between LEWIS the Youngs 
| and his Queen ELEANOR. 


Idem, +#T HIS divorce makes one of the 
page 40. greateſt objects of the common 
law, which hiftorians ought to have 
well underſtood. , The marriage was diſſolved 
at Beaujenci, by a council of biſhops, on the 
idle pretext that Eleanor was ſecond couſin to 
Lewis; and moreover, the Gaſcoon lords were 
obliged to make oath, that the married couple 
were within the decrees of conſanguinity, as if 
the truth of ſuch a relationſhip could not be 
known but by an oath. It is very certain that 
this marriage was null, according to the ſuper- 
ſtitious laws of thoſe times of ignorance. But 
if the marriage was nul], the two daughters who 
were born of that marriage muſt have been 
baſtards; and yet they were both married after- 
wards as legitimate daughters of Lewis; and of 
conſequence the marriage of their mother Ele- 
anor was reputed valid, notwithſtanding the 
deciſion of the council. The council then did 
not pronounce this marriage null, but only de- 
clared it to be diſſolved, and a divorce ; and 
in the whole proceedings the king never once 
accuſed his wife of adultery. Therefore it was 
in fact a divorce in full council upon the moſt 
frivolous motive. 8 
It remains to know how, agreeable to the 
rules of the Chriſtian religion, Eleanor and 
Lewis could again be married to each other. St. 
Matthew and St. Luke declare plainly, that a 
man cannot marry after having put away his 
former 


GENERAL HISTORY. 87 
former wife; nor can any man marry a wo- 
man who has been ſo put away by her huſband. 
This law was delivered from the mouth of 
Chriſt himſelf, and yet it has never been ob- 
ſerved. What a ſource for excommunications, 
interdicts, commotions and wars; had the 
popes then intermeddled in ſuch an affair with 
which they have ſince ſo frequently concerned 
themſelves ! | 

K W * 

Id. page 45.] While Thomas Becket was in 
France, he excommunicated ſeveral of the lords 
of Henry's privy council; and wrote in the fol- 
lowing manner to that prince. It is true 
ce that I owe you reſpeC as my king, but at the 
© fame time I owe you chaſtiſement as my 
<« ſpiritual fon.” And in the ſame letter he 
threatens him with being changed into a beaſt 
like Nebuchadnezzar ; though there does not 
ſeem to have been any great reſemblance be- 
tween Henry and the king of Babylon. 


HENRY II. KING of ENGLAND. 


Idem, 7 HIS king made the conqueſt 
page 46. 

It was at that time a ſavage country, and had 
been ſubdued in part by the earl of Pembroke, 
with only 1200 men, This nobleman wanted 
to ſecure his conqueſt; but the king being 
ſtronger than him, and being moreover furniſhed 
with a bull from the pope, eafily made himſelf 
maſter of the whole iſland, which ever after- 
wards remained under the Engliſh dominion ; 
though in a barren, poor and uſeleſs condition) 


till 


of Ireland, in the year 1172. 
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till towards the end of the eighteenth century; 
when agriculture, . manufactures, arts and 
feiences, have been all carried to perfection 
there; ſo that Ireland, though a conquered: 
country, is become one of the moſt flouriſhing 
provinces in Europe. | | 185995 


JOHN LACE LAN B. 


Hem, I/O were the peers of France, 
page 50. that paſſed ſentence of death 
on the king of England ? They could not be 
the clergy, for they cannot aſſiſt on a trial upon 
life and death. We are not told that there was 
at that time in Paris a count of Toulouſe, a 
count of Flanders, or a duke of Burgundy. 
The accuſed perſon was himſelf duke of Guy 
enne and Normandy, The aſſembly of the 
peers was compoſed of barons, holding imme- 
diately of the crown. This is a point of great 
importance, which our hiſtorians ought to have 
well examined, inſtead of amuſing themſelves 
with drawing up armies in battle array, or tis 
ring our patience with relations of ſieges of caſ- 
tles that no longer exiſt, 


LEWIS VIII. Kinc of Ex ci AND. 


Vol. II. chap. "x: T* HIS king did not long. 
xl. page 60, 61. keep poſſeſſion of he 

Engliſh throne. The people 
of England who had a liking to Henry, after- 
wards Henry III. obliged Lewis to reſtore to 


that 
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chat prince the crown which he had taken from 
his father John. Thus Lewis was only made 
uſe of by them as a ſcourge to chaſtiſe a mo- 


narch who had diſpleaſed them. The pope's 


legate, who. was then in London, dictated as 
maſter the conditions on which Lewis was to 
quit England; and, after having extommuni- 
cated. that prince for preſuming to keep poſleſ- 
ſion of the throne againſt his holineſs's decree, 
compelled him to do penance for the ſame, by 
keeping a tenth of two years of his revenue; 
his officers were taxed at a twentieth ;. and his 


chaplains, who had come with him out of France, 


were obliged to go to Rome to aſk abſolution, 
which they did; and were ordered as a puniſh- 
ment, to appear at the door of the cathedral 
church at Paris, at the four great feaſts in the 
year, barefooted, and in their ſheets, with each 
a diſcipline in his hand, with which he was to 
be flogged by the canons. It is ſaid that they 
aQually performed a part of this penance, | 


This incredible tranſaction paſſed in the 


reign of a courageous and able king, Philip- 


Auguſtus, who ſuffered, without murmuring,. 


this indignity to be put upon his nation and his 
own fon ; ſo that the victor of Bouvines could 
not be. ſaid to have ended his career, with 
= Rs, ; B | 


Id. page 61.] This is the proper place to 
controvert a ftrange ſtory, which has been told 
by all our hiſtorians, and which is as follows :. 
Lewis VIII. being ill of a dangerous malady, 
his. phyſicians thought that there were no means: 
left to fave his life, but the uſe of women. 


Accordingly a young girl was conveyed into 
the- 


nnen e 

the bed to him; but the king, who choſe rather 
to die than ſtain his ſoul with a mortal ſin, ſent 
the damſel away. Father Daniel has cauſed a 
copper- plate of this memorable exploit to be 
prefixed to the life of Lewis VIII. in his hiſtory 
of France, as the moſt glorious action of this 

rince. 

This fable has been ſince applied to ſeveral 
monarchs, and is like all the other tales of this 
kind, the pure effect of the ignorance of the 
times. But at preſent we ſhould certainly 
know, that the uſe of women is by no means a 
cure for ſickneſs; and moreover, it Lewis VIII. 
could not have recovered by any other means, 
there was Blanche his queen, the handſomeit 
woman of her time, who was very able to have 
performed this cure. However; Father Daniel 
will have it, that Lewis made a truly noble 
end, by reſiſting his paſſions, and fighting 
2painſt the hereticks. It is true, that, a little 
before his death, he went into Languedoc, to 
take poſſeſſion of part of the country of Tou- 
louſe, which young Amauti, count of Mont- 
fort, ſon to the uſurper of that name, had fold 
to him. But can it be faid, that buying a coun- 
try of a perſon, who had no right to that coun- 
try, was fighting for the faith? A perſon of 
ſound underſtanding, when he reads hiſtory, 
will find little elſe to. do than to refute the er- 
rors with which it abounds. _ | 


Of 
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Of FREDERICK IL 


Vol. H. chap; 


T was upon a letter of pope 
xllii. page 70. 


Gregory IX. that it was - 
lieved in thoſe times *, that 
there really was a book entitled De tribus Im- 
poſtoribus (of the three impoſtors.) This book 
has been ſought for in every age, and has never 
yet been found. 


Off PALESTINE. 


Vol. II. chap. AEL the country to the 
xlii. page 80, ſouthward of the Mediter- 
81. ranean and of Egypt, from 

Eſongeber to the Red Sea, is 
nothing but a collection of ſandy deſarts, or hi- 
deous mountains. Theſe rocks and ſands, 
which are now inhabited by a ſet of Arabian 
freebooters, made the ancient country of the 
Jews. They afterwards extended themſelves a 
little northward into Arabia Petræa. The 
ſmall country of Jericho, which they invaded, 
was one of the beſt they poſſeſſed; the ſoil of 
Jeruſalem being much more dry and parched, 
and not having the advantage of being ſituated 


on a river. There is very little paſture in this 


country, ſo that the inhabitants not being able 
to find food for horſes, are obliged to make uſe 
of aſſes as their only beaſts'of carriage. Their 
OXen are very poor, but ſheep thrive a little bet- 
ter; they have olive-trees in ſome places, 
which produce tolerable fruit. There are like- 
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92 ADDIFIONS Te 
wiſe ſome palm-trees here and there ; and this 
country, which the Jews made habitable after 
infinite pains and labour, was to them a paradiſe, 
in cotnpariſon with the deſerts of Porain and 
Cades-Borne. apt 

St. Jerome, who lived fo long in Bethlehem, 
acknowledges, that they. were troubled with 
continual droughts in that barren, rocky, and 
fandy country, where it ſeldom or never rains, 
and where there are no ſprings or fountains ; 
the want of which, the natives are obliged to 
fupply by vaſt ciſterns, at a prodigious ex- 
A 


Ot the FIRST CRUSADE 


Vol. H. chap. ANTIQUITY had never 
xliv. page 82, © > behe!d an inftance of emi- 
. | grations, from one part of the 
e . - world to another, ſet on foot by 
religious enthuſiaſm. This epidemic madneſs 
now made its appearance for the firſt time, in 
order that there might be no ſcourge, with 


ce 


which mankind had not been afflicted. 


" ; SS SS +* „ 

Id. page 90.] A certain French count, having 
had the inſolence to ſeat himſelf by the ſide of: 
the. emperor Alexis Commenes, and being. 


aſked by that prince's order, who he was, made 


this anſwer. © Iam deſcended. of a right no- 
« ble. family. When in my own country, I. 


« went every day to the church which is in 
„ my own lordſhip, where were aſſembled. all 


& the brave lords who had vowed to fight 
« gucls, and who prayed to Jeſus, Chriſt _ 
In * the- 
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ve the holy Virgin, to be favourable to them; 


* but not one of them would fight with me.” 


The TAKING of JERUSALEM.” 


Idem, ELxNIa CU writes, that at * 
page 94. taking of Jeruſalem in 1099, 

| the conqueror ſhut up all the Jews 
found in the place, within the ſynagogues 
which had been granted them by the Turks; 
and ſetting fire to it, every foul periſhed in the 
flames. This action may be credited after the 
horrible cruelties they exerciſed upon this un- 
happy people i in their march. 


CRU SAD Es after the TAKING of 
47 JERUSALEM. | 


Vol. Il. chap. 1 the year 1148, Lewis mY 


xlv. page 104. Young, whether he thought 
himſelf in danger from the 
Turks, or the prince of Antioch's troops, took 
his wife away privately from that city, and 
went with her to Jeruſalem ; by which he had 
at leaſt the fatisfa&tion of fulfilling the vow he 
had made, and of telling St. 
Bernard, that he had ſeen Beth- 
lehem and Nazareth. But du- 
ring this journey, the few troops he had left 
were beaten and diſperſed on all ſides; and at 
length, three thouſand of the French deſerted in 
a body, and turned Mahometants to keep them- 
ſelves from Rarving, _ 


Id. page 101. 
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94 _ ADDITIONS To 


Of SALADIN. 


Idem, Tz Chriſtians were yet * in poſ- 

ſeſſion of Jeruſalem, and diſpu- 
ting with the Turks and Tartars 
ſome territories in Syria. While Europe was 
torn in pieces by this holy war, while Androni- 
cus Manuel aſcended the tottering throne of 
Conſtantinople, by the murder of his nephew, 
and while Frederick Barbaroſſa and the popes 
kept all Italy in arms, nature produced one of 
thoſe tremendous accidents, which ſhould make 
mankind enter into themſelves, and reflect upon 
their own nothingneſs; an earthquake more 
violent and extenſive than that in 1755, ruined 
moſt of the cities in Syria; and alfo this petty 
kingdom of Jeruſalem. The earth opened in 
an hundred different places, and ſwallowed up 
men and beaſts. The Turks were told by their 
prieſts, that it was a judgment of God upon the 
Chriſtians; and the Chriſtians were taught to 
believe, that God declared himſelf in this man- 
ner againſt the Turks; and both parties con- 


tinued to butcher each other on the ruins of 


Syria. | 
| „ M % 

Idem, page 112.] It is ſaid that the em- 
peror Henry VI. demanded an hundred thouſand 
marks of ſilver, for the ranſom of Richard, king 
of England ; but an hundred thouſand marks 
would, according to the preſent value of mo- 
ney, make five millions of livres, a ſum which 


In the Twelfth Century, We 
| England 
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England in thoſe days was not able to furniſh : 
it was more likely an hundred thouſand Marques 

or Marcas, that is, about an hundred thouſand 
of our preſent crowns. - 


wi 2+ e ® . 
Id. page 113.] The Chriſtians who follow- 
ed Baldwin count of Flanders directed their 
Cruſade againſt the chief of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion *. . £7 e | 


Of the takingof CONS TAN TINO- 


Idem, page H E' empire of Conſtantino- 
114, &c. ple, which had ſtill the title 


of the Roman empire, was ſtill in 
poſſeſſion, of all Greece, the Archipelago and 
Epirus, and its dominion in Europe extended 
as far as Belgrade and Walachia, It diſputed 
the remains of Aſia Minor againſt the Arabians, 
the Turks, and the Cruſades, and the arts and 
ſciences were conſtantly cultivated in the capi- 
tal of the empire. It had an uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion of hiſtorians, till the time that Maho- 
met II. made himſelf maſter of it. Theſe hi- 
ſtorians were either emperors, princes, or ſtateſ- 
men, but were not therefore better writers. They 
talk wholly of religion, diſguiſe facts, and aim 
only at a flow of words, and preſerve nothing 
of the ancient Greek ſtile but its loquaeity. 
Controverſy was the favourite ſtudy of the 
court. The emperor Manuel, in the 12th cen- 
_ tury, had a long diſpute with his biſhops on the 
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words, „ My Father is greater than I,“ while 
Fe was threatned by the Cruſaders and the Turks. 
There was a Greek catechiſm which anethema- 
tized, in the ſevereſt manner, that well known 
verſe in the Alcoran, which ſays, that God 


«< js #n infinite Being, who has neither begot 


ec nor has been begotten of any one.” Manuel 
was' for taking this anathema taken out of the 
catechiſm. "Theſe diſputes . ſignalized and en- 
feebled his reign z but obſerve how cautiouſl 
Manye) acted with regard to the Muſſulmen in 
this diſpute. He was not willing that the Greek 
catechiſm ſhould offer fo great an inſult to a 
victorious people, who acknowledged only one 
incommunicable God, and were greatly offend- 
ed at our doctrine of the Trinity. © © 

Alexis Manuel, the fon of this emperor, who 
had married'a daughter of Lewis. the' Young, 
Eing of France, was dethroned by Andronicus, 
one of his own relations. This Andronicus 
was himſelf afterwards depoſed by an officer of 
his palace, named Iſaac Angelus, dragged 
through the ſtreets of the capital, had one of 
his ears cut off, his eyes put out, and afterwards 
boiling water poured over his body, till he ex- 
pired in the moſt dreadful agonies. | 

Tfaac Angelus, who puniſhed an uſurper 
with ſo much barbarity, was himſelf ſtripped of 
the crown by his own brother, Alexis Angelus, 
who ordered his eyes to be put out. This A- 
lexis Angelus took the name of ' Comnenes, 
though no ways related to the imperial. family 
of that name. It was this emperor who was 
the cauſe of the taking of Conftantinople by 
the Cruſaders, 2% 
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The ſon of Iſaac Angelus ſolicited the aſſiſ- 
tance of the Pope and the Venetians againſt his 
cruel uncle; and in order to ſecure them in his 
favour, he renounced the religion of the Greek 
church, and embraced that of the Latin. The 
Venetians, and ſome of the princes of the Cru- 
ſades, ſuch as Baldwin count of Flanders, and 
Boniface, marquis of Montſerrat, granted him 
their dangerous aſſiſtance. Such auxiliaries 
were equally hateful to all parties. They en- 
camped with their forces without the gates of 
the city, which was ſtill in the greateſt confu- 
fion and tumult. Young Alexis, who was ha- 
ted by the Greeks for having introduced the 
Latins, in a ſhort time fell a victim to a new 

faction. One of his relations, named Mirzi- 
fas, ſtrangled him with his own hands, and ſei- 
zed on the red ſandals, which were part of the 
inſignia of the imperial dignity. | 

Id. page 115.] The French officers and 
ſoldiers danced with ſome ladies in the ſanctuary 
of the church of St. Sophia, while one of. the 
proſtitutes who followed Baldwin's army ſeat- 
ed herſelf on the patriarch's throne, and from 
thence entertained the company with ſongs ſuit- 
able to her profeſſion, 


Or ST. FRANCIS D'ASSISE. 
Id. page 119. 8 is the fate of enthuſi- 


aſm, that St. Francis not 
being able to compaſs his deſign of burning 
himſelf alive, and converting the Sultan, was 
reſolved to try the ſame frolic once more in Mo- 
| Tocco 3 
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gs -. ADDITIONS ro © 
Tocco; he accordingly took ſhipping for Spain, 
but having fallen ill by the way, he prevailed 
on friar Giles, and other four of his compani- 
ons, to promiſe to go and convert the people of 
Morocco. Friar Giles and the four monks ſet 
| fail for Tetuan, got ſafe to Morocco, and 
preached in Italian out of a cart. The Miramo- 
lin taking compaſſion on their folly, ſent them 
back again to Spain. They returned a ſecond 
time, and he ſent them back as before. They 
came again a third time, and then the emperor, 
incenſed at their inſolence, cauſed ſentence of 
death to be paſſed on them by his divan, and 
with his own hand ſtruck off their heads. By 
a a cuſtom equally ſuperſtitious and barbarous, the 
emperors of Morocco are the chief execution- 
ers in their own dominions. The Miramolins 
pretend to be deſcended from Mahomet. The 
firſt perſons who were ſentenced to die after the 
erection of their empire, requeſted, as a favour, 
to die by the hands of the emperor, thinking 
thereby to receive a full expiation of all their 
fins; fince which time this horrible cuſtom has 
been fo well kept up, that Muley Iſhmael, the 
laſt emperor, during his long reign, put to 
death no leſs than 10,000 perſons. 

The death of the five companions of 
Francis d'Afliſe is ſtill celebrated annually at 
Coimbra, by a proceſſion as ſingular as their 
adventure. It is pretended that the bodies of 
theſe Franciſcans came back to Europe after 
their execution, and ſtopped at Coimbra, in the 
church of the Holy Croſs. Every year, on the 
eve of the arrival of theſe martyrs, the young 
men and women of the place go in proceſſion 
from the church of the Holy Croſs, to that - 

| c a the 
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the Franciſcans. The young men and boys have 
nothing on them but a pair of drawers, which do 
not fall lower than the upper part of their 
thighs, and the women and girls wear an under- 
petticoat full as ſhort. The proceſſion has a 
conſiderable diſtance to march, and they ſtop 
ſeveral times by the way, 


Of BATNT LEWIS 


Vol. I. chap. xlvi. THE greateſt part of the 
page 127. large ſhips of burthen, 

| in which the troops of St, 
Lewis were tranſported, were built in the ports 
of France. They were 1800 in number. A 
king of France could not fit out ſuch an arma- 
ment in theſe days, by reaſon that timber of all 
Kinds is beyond compariſon dearer, all the con- 
comitant expences greater in proportion, and 
the artillery which is now uſed, and becomes a 
neceſſary part of the equipment, ſtill enhances 


the expence and difficulty of fitting out ſo nume- 
Tous a fleet, 


Of GENGIS-CAN. 


Vol. II. chap. xlviii. THE Chineſe author 
page 142.— 140. who has written the 


| cCongqueſts of Gengis-Can, 
and whoſe work has been tranſlated by father 


Gaubel, aſſures us, that the Tartars had not the 
leaſt knowledge of the art of writing ; this 
art was wholly unknown to all the people be- 
tween the province of Archangel and the Great 
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Wall; as likewiſe to the Celtes, the Bretons, 
the Germans, the Scandinavians, and all the 
natives of Africa on the other fide of mount 
Atlas. The uſe of tranſmitting to poſterity the _ 
ſeveral articulations of ſpeech, and the ideas of 
the mind, was one of the great refinements of 
ſociety, improved and known onlv to ſome 
nations more highly civilized than others, and 
was never univerſally known even among thoſe 
nations. The Tartars delivered their laws by 
oral tradition, and had no ſymbols to perpetuate 
the memory of them. 
* * #* | 

The Greeks, and before them the Aſiatics, 
were frequently accuſtomed to give the name of 
Sons of God to their defenders or legiſlators, and . 
even to ſucceſsful or victorious robbers. In all 
the ages of ignorance divine honours were la- 
viſhly paid to whoever inſtructed, ſerved, or op- 
preſſed the reſt of mankind. 

* MX * 7 

The monks who travelled thro' Tartary, in 
the thirteenth century, tell us, that Gengis-Can 
and his ſons governed their Tartars with abſo- 
lute ſway ; but can it be ſuppoſed that armed 
conquerors, who, in conjunction with their 
chief went in ſearch of plunder, to be equally 
ſhared between them ; men, by nature robuſt, 
free, and uſed to a wandering life, making the 
ſnow their bed in winter, and the dew 
felds their couch in ſummer, would ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be treated like beaſts of burthen by 
their leaders? This was far from being the diſ- 
poſition of the people of the north. The 
Alands, the Huns, the Gepidz, the Turks, 
the Goths, and the Franks, were the compani- 

| ons 
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ons, not the ſlaves of their barbarous chiefs. 
Deſpotic power is the work of time, and the 
reſult of a long combat between the ſpirit of ru- 
ling and the ſpirit of independence. A chief 
as always more ways of opprefling his compa- 
nions than they of reſiſting, and at length mo- 
ney makes him their maſter. 
he monk Planus Carpinus, who was ſent in 
1243 by Pope Innocent IV. to Caracerum, at 
that time the capital of Tartary, and who was 
preſent at the inauguration of the great Khan 
Octai, tells us, that the principal Tartars made 
their khan fit down upon a piece of coarſe bea- 
ver's ſkin, and addreſſed him thus: Honour 
«© the great, be juſt and merciful to every one, 
& otherwiſe thou ſhalt be ſo wretched that thou 
„ ſhalt not be worth the ſkin upon which thou 
& now fitteſt,” This was not the ſpeech of 
flaviſh courtiers. 

If we compare the vaſt and ſudden depreda- 
tions of Gengis- Can and his followers, with 
the tranſactions of our days, we ſhall find a 
ſurpriſing difference between them. Our gene- 
rals, who underſtand the art of war incompara- 
bly better than Gengis or his fons, or than many 
of the other conquerors of antient times, aided 
with armies, a {imple detachment of which, with 
a few cannon, would have put to rout all theſe 
numerous herds of Huns, Alands, and Scythians, 
can with difficulty take a few towns in the moſt 
ſucceſsful expeditions : the reaſon is, that in 
thoſe days there was no art in war; ſtrength 
alone decided the fate of the world. | 

Gengis and his ſons, elevated with the rapid 
ſucceſs of their * that they ſhould 
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be able to conquer the whole habitable globe.. 
With this view Coblai-Can, after having made- 


himſelf maſter of China, ſent an army of 
100,000 men, on board of a thouſand veſſels. 


called junks, to make the conqueſt of Japan, 
and another fon of Gengis, named Batou Shah, 
penetrated as far as the frontiers of Italy. Pope- 
Celeſtine IV. ſent four monks to him in the 
quality of ambaſſadors, the only ſet of people 
who would have accepted ſuch a commiſſion. 
Father Aſſelin ſays, that he could only be ad- 
mitted to ſpeak to one of the Tartarian cap- 
tains, who gave him the following letter for 
his holineſs: 
& If thou wouldſt continue on the face of the 
« earth, come and do homage to us. If thou, 
e obeyeſt not, we know what will be the con- 
& ſequence. Send new deputies to us, to inform 
<« us whether thou wilt be our vaſſal or our ene- 
cc my.” : 
| „* * * | 
The race of Gengis-Can continued a long. 
time in China, under the name of Iven. It is 
to be believed that the ſcience of aſtronomy, 
for which the Chineſe were ſo famous, feil 
greatly to decay during theſe revolutions ; for 
after theſe times we find none but Mahometan 
aſtronomers in China, and they had almoſt al- 
ways the care of regulating the calendar, till the- 
arrival of the Jeſuits in that empire. This is 
perhaps one reaſon of the mediocrity of the 
ineſe in this reſpect. | # 
This is the whole of what is neceſſary for us 
to khow-concerning the Tartars in theſe diſtant 
ages. Here we meet with no civil nor canon 
law; no diviſion. between. the throne, the _ 
| mY .. 
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the courts of juſtice; no council, no univer- 
fities, nor any of thoſe inſtitutions which have 
improved or over-loaded fociety among us. 
The Tartars left their defarts about the year 
1212, and in the year 1230 had conquered one 
half of the hemiſphere. I his is all their hiſtory. 


Of MAINFROY,or MANF RE D- 


D O, &c. | 
Vol. I. H E emperor Conrad IV. was 
chap. xlix, accuſed of having poiſoned 


page 157. his ſon Henry. You will find that 
in all ages the ſuſpicion of poiſon- 
me was always more common than the fact it- 
ſelf. | 
The homage paid to the court of Rome 
for the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, was 
vne ſource of the calamities which befel thoſe 
provinces, and the imperial houſes of Suabia, 
and of Anjou, which latter, after having ſtrip- 
ped the. lawful heirs of their right, periſhed 
itſelf in a miſerable manner. This homage was 
at firſt nothing more than a pious and artful ce- 
remony introduced by. the Nothin Conquerors, 
who, after the example of many other princes, 
put their dominions under the protection of the 
church, in order to ſtop, if poſſible, by the dread 
of excommunication, the proceedings of thoſe 


who wanted to take from them what they had 


uſurped. The Popes ſoon converted this obla- 
tion into an homage, and though not maſters in 
Rome, they were lords paramount of the Two 


Sicilies. | 
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The emperor Frederick II. when he died, 
left Naples and Sicily in the moſt flouriſhing 
condition, and left behind him as monuments 
of his reign, wiſe laws properly enforced, new 
cities built, the capital beautified, and the 
arts and ſciences in high eſteem *. The 
kingdom was to have devolved to the emperor 
Conrad, his ſon. We do not know whether 
Manfreddo or Manfred, as we call him, was 
the lawful ſon or baſtard of Frederick ; but the 
emperor ſeems to have conſidered him in the 
former light in his will, by which he gave him 
Tarentum and ſeveral other principalities in ſo- 
vereignty, appoints him regent of the kingdom 
during the abſence of Conrad, and Ceclares 
him his ſucceſſor in caſe of the death of Con- 
rad, and his ſon Henry, without iſſue. So far 
every thing appeared well ſettled on a peace- 
able footing ; but the Italians never yielded a 
voluntary obedience to any prince of German 
extraction. The Popes hated the houſe of Sua- 
bia, and wanted to drive them out of Italy, and 
the factions of the Guelphs and Gibelines ſtill 
continued as ſtrong as ever all over Italy. 

The famous Pope Innocent II. who had de- 
poſed the emperor Frederick II. at Lyons, that 
is to ſay, who had the inſolence to declare him 
incapable of reigning +, did not fail on this occa- 
ſion to aſſert that the children of an excommu- 
nicated pagan could not ſucceed to the poſſeſſi- 
ons of their father. 

Innocent then quitted Lyons, in order to ha- 
ſten to the frontiers of Naples, in order to ex- 


See vol, xxi, (xvi of the proſe works) page 23. 
+ See vol, xxi, (xvi of the proſe works) page 20. 
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hort the barons not to yield obedience to Man- 
fred. This pontiff fought only with the arms 
of opinion ; and you have ſeen what dangerous 
weapons theſe were. Manfred did not dare to 
truſt the barons, who were all devotees, facti- 
ous, and declared enemies to the houſe of Suabia. 
There were ſtill ſome Saracens remaining in 
Apulia. His father, the emperor Frederick II. 
had always kept a guard compoſed of theſe Ma- 
hometans ; the city of Lucera, or Nocera, was 
full of them, inſomuch that it got the firname 
of Luceru di Pagani, or the city of infidels, tho' 
the Mahometans: were far from deſerving this 
title which the Italians gave them. No people 
in the world ever had leſs of what 1s called pa- 
ganiſm in their belief, or were more ſtrongly at- 
tached to the worſhip of one pure God; but the 
term infidel, or pagan, had rendered Frederick 
II. odious, on account of the number of Ara- 
bians he employed in his armies, and made 
Manfred ſtill more ſo. Nevertheleſs this latter, 
with the aſſiſtance of his Mahometans, quelled 
the revolt, and kept the whole kingdom in awe, 
the city of Naples excepted, who acknowledged 
Innocent as its only maſter. This pontiff pre- 
tended that the Two Sicilies had devolved to 
him, and were become his property in virtue of 
the words he pronounced when he depoſed Fre- 
derick II. and his family at the council of Lyons. 
The emperor Conrad arrives in perſon to 
defend his inheritance. He takes the city of 
Naples ; the pope flies to Genoa, his native 
country, where he contents himſelf with offer- 
ing the kingdom to prince Richard, brother of 
Henry III. king of England, a prince who was 
not in a condition to fit out a ſingle veſſel, and 
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who thanked his holineſs for his dangerous pre- 
ſent, without aceepting it. | 
The unavoidable diſſenſions between Conrad, 
a German king, and Manfred, an Italian, did 
the court of Rome more ſervice than either the 
politics or the anathemas of the pope. Conrad 
died, and it was pretended, as I have obſerved, 
that he was poiſoneJ. The papal ſee gave cre- 
dit to the report. Conrad left the crown of 
Naples to an infant of only ſeven years of age, 
This was the unfortunate Conradine,. whom we 
mall ſee come to a tragical end. Conradine- | 
was in Germany; Manfred was ambitious : he 
cauſed a report to be ſpread that the young king. 
was dead, and made the people take an oath to 
him as regent, in caſe Conradine was alive, and 
as king if he was dead. Innocent had always 
on his {ide in the kingdom the faction of the 
Guelphs, the ſworn enemies of the imperial. 
race, and alſo the ſtrength of his excommuni- 
cations. He declares himſelf king of the Two 


Sicilies, and grants certain inveltitures in that 


quality. Here, then, we at length ſee the popes. 
become Kings of that country which was con- 
quered by Norman gentlemen. However, their- 


royalty was but of ſhort duration; the pope 


had an army, but as he knew not how to com- 
mand it, he put one of his legates at its 
head; but Manfred, and his Mahometans, 
with ſome barons, who were not quite fo ſcru- 
pulous as the reſt, routed the legate and the 
pontifical am. EA 

It was in this ſituation of affairs that pope 
Innocent, finding that he could not get poſſeſ- 
fion of the kingdom of Naples for himſelf, be- 
mMought bim of offering to the count of An- 
3 J09z. 
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jou, brother to St. Lewis, a crown of which 
he had no right to diſpoſe, nor the count to 
accept, But the pope died in the very begin- 
ning of this negotiation ; and ſuch is generally 
the end of all thoſe ambitious projects, which 
torment and perplex the life of man. 

Innocent IV. was ſucceeded in the pontifical 
chair by Alexander IV. (Rinaldo de Signi) who 
adopted all the views of his predeceſſor. He 
could not however prevail on the brother of St. 
Lewis, the French king, to enter into his mea- 
fures. That monarch had unfortunately ex- 
hauſted his kingdom by his Jaſt cruſade, and 
his ranſom while in Egypt, and was ſpending 
what little he had left in rebuilding the walls of 
ſome towns on the coaſt of Paleſtine, which 
were in a ſhort time afterwards demoliſhed again 
by the chriſtians, 

Pope Alexander IV. began his pontificate by 
ſummoning Manfred to appear before him. This 
he had a right to do by the feudal law, that 
prince being his vaſlal ; but as this right went 
always with the ſtrongeſt, it was not to be ſup- 
poſed that a vaſſal, powerful in arms, would ap- 
pear at the ſummons of bis lord. Alexander 
was at Naples, into which he had gained ad- 
mittance by his intrigues, and from thence he 
treated with his vaſſals who were in Apulia. 
Manfred deſired his holineſs to fend a cardi- 
nal to treat with him. The pope's council de- 
termined, id non convenire ſanctæ ſedis Benari, ut 
cardinales iſio modo mittentur ; ** that it was not 
4 agreeable to the honour of the holy lee to 
„ fend cardinals in that manner.” 

he civil war then was continued, The pope 
publiſhed a cruſade againſt Manfred, in the ſame 
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manner as they had been publiſhed againſt the 
Muſſulmen, the emperors, and the Albigenſes. 
It is a conſiderable diſtance between Naples and 
England ; neverthelefs this cruſade was publiſh- 
ed there; a nuncio was ſent into that kingdom 
to collect the tenth penny. This nuncio abſol- 
ved king Henry III. of the vow he had made to 
carry the war into Paleſtine, on taking ano- 
ther, to furniſh the pope' with men and money 
-for his war againſt Manfred *. 

Matthew Paris ſays that this nuncio raiſed 
50,000 l. ſterling in England: to ſee the Eng- 
liſh at preſent, we could hardly ſuppoſe their an- 
ceſtors could have been ſo weak. The court 
of Rome, in order to extort this money, had 
flattered the king with hopes of getting the 
crown of Naples for his fon Edmund, and at 
the ſame time was treating with Charles of An- 
jou, being always ready to beſtow the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies to whomſoever would bid 
moſt for it. However, all theſe negotiations 
fell to the ground at that time. The pope 
ſquandered away the money he had raiſed in 
England in preparing for his cruſade, which at 
'Jaſt did not take place. Manfred kept his 
crown, and pope Alexander IV. died without 
having ſucceeded in any thing but extorting mo- 
ney from England. | 

A cobler being made pope, under the name 
of Urban IV. continued what tis predeceſſors 
had begun. This cobler was born at Troye in 
Champagne. His predeceflor had cauſed a cru- 
ſade to be preached in England againſt the Two 
vicilies ; this ſent to preach one in France, 
where he ſcattered his plenary indulgences with 

See vol. xxi, (xv. of the proſe works) p. 30, 


a 


2 
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a liberal hand, but could raiſe only a ſmall ſum 
and ſome few troops, which the count of Flan- 
ders, ſon-in-law to Charles of Anjou, led into 
Italy. Charles himſelf at length accepted the 
crown of Naples and Sicily ||, with the conſent 
of St. Lewis king of Erance ; but pope Urban 
died before he ſaw the beginning of this revo- 
Jution. | 

Here we find three popes who waſte their 
lives in fruitleſs attempts to dethrone Manfred. 
A Languedocian, (Clement IV.) a ſubje& of 
Charles of Anjou, compleated what the oth gs 
had begun, and had the honour to have his ma- 
ſer for his vaſlal +. 

2 . 

Id. page 158.] The popes had, about a cen- 
tury before, created the dignity of ſenator of 
Rome, which was in fact a revival of the power 
of the antient tribunes. This ſenator was the 
chief and guardian of the municipal govern- 
ment; and the popes, who ſo freely diſpoſed of 
crowns and kingdoms, could not impoſe a fingle 
tax on the people of Rome. They were then 
the ſame that an eleCtor of Cologne is in that 
city. | 
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The pope's legate deprived Manfred's body 
of chriſtian burial. Kings take revenge only 


on the living; here the church extended her's 
to both living and dead . 


See vol. xxi, (xvi of the proſe-works) p. 34. 
＋ Id. p. 35. 1 Ibid, 9 
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Of the Cruſate againſt the ALBIGE N- 


Vol. II. chap. 1. 'L HE Jeſuit Daniel, in 

page 165. - ſpeaking of theſe un- 
| 8 happy wretches, 4 in his hi- 
ſtory of France, calls them infamous and deteſ- 
table heretics; but, with the good father's leave, 
men who could thus voluntarily embrace mar- 
tyrdom, could. not be perſons of infamous mo- 
1 and moſt certainly there was nothing de- 
reftable in this, but the cruelty with which they 
were treated. We may indeed lament the blind- 
neſs of theſe poor creatures, who imagined that 
God would make them everlaſtingly happy, be- 


oauſe the monks thought fit condemn them to 


the flames. 

The ſpirit of juſtice and reaſon, which has of 
late times been introduced into the law of nati- 
ons in Europe, has at length evinced that no- 
thing could be more unjuſt than this war againft 


the Albigenſes, in which thoſe concerned did 


not take arms to quell a people who had rebel- 
led againſt their ſovereign, but to oblige a ſove- 
reign to deſtroy his people. What ſhould we ſay: 
in theſe days, if a number of biſhops were to. 
beſiege the eleQor of Saxony, or the elector Pa- 
latine, in their capitals, on the pretence that the 
ſubjects of theſe princes performed peaceably cer- 
tain ceremonies which were not in uſe among 
the ſubjects of thoſe biſnops? 


+ The 140 poor creatures, who, chanting a pſa'm, ran and 
threw themſelves beadlong into the fire that Simon of Mant- 
fort had crdesed to be kindicd for their execution, 


Id. 


[1 
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Id. page 167.] A council of Rome grants the 
count of Toulouſe a penſion of 400 marks, or 
marques. If they were marks, it was really 
20,000 of our - preſent franks ; and if marques, 
(marcas) about 1200. The latter-is moſt pro- 
bable, if we conſider that the poorer they kept 
him, the more he muſt be dependent on the 
church. ; 


Of the Cruſade againſt LANGUED OC 
in 1228.- 


Idem. H E reign of St. Lewis, 
the ninth of that name, 

began unhappily by a horrible cruſade 

againſt Chriſtians, his vaſlais, It was not the 


lot of this prince to acquire any great encreaſe- 


of glory by cruſades. Blanch of Caſtille, his 
mother, a woman wholly devoted to the pope, 


by birth a Spaniard, and conſequently abhorring 


the very name of heretic, and withal guardian: 
to a young prince, who was to mare the ſpoils- 
of the oppreſſed, did all in her power to aſſiſt a 
brother of Simon of Montfort, to compleat the 
ravages in Languedoc, Young count Raymond 
defended himſelf gallantly againft his enemies. 
A war was lighted up, reſembling that in the 
Cevennes, which has been already treated. of. 
The prieſts ſkewed no mercy to the Languedo- 
eians; and theſe never ſpared the prieſts. All 
the priſoners, on both fides, were put to death, 


and every town that was taken, reduced to 


aſhes, for the ſpace of two years, 
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At length, the queen regent Blanch, who 
had other enemies to guard againſt, and young 
Raymond, weary of ſuch a ſcene of ſlaughter, 
and unable to ſupport the expences of the war, 
concluded a peace at Paris in 1228. One car- 
dinal St. Angelo was choſen arbitrator on the 
occaſion, who impoſed the following conditions, 
which were agreed to, and executed on the ſide 
of Raymond. ' 

The count of Toulouſe was to pay 10,000 
marks or marques, for the uſe of the churches 
of Languedoc, into the hands of a perſon ap- 
pointed by the cardinal to receive the ſame ; 
2000 to the monks of Citteaux, who were al- 
ready immenſely rich ; 500 to the monks of 
Clervaux, who were {till richer than them; 
and 1500 to the other abbies. He was to go 
and make war for five years upon the Turks 
and Saracens, who, moft aſſuredly, had never 
made war upon him; he was to give up to 
the king of France, without any equivalent, 
all his dominions en this fide the Rhine; for 
what he poſſeſſed on the other fide of that river 
was a fief of the empire. Raymond ſigned this 
inſtrument, which ſtript him of all his poſſeſ- 
ſions, and then cardinal St. Angelo, and the 
pope's legate, acknowledged him not only to be, 
but always to have been, a good catholic ; only 
they led him, for form's ſake, in his ſhirt, and 
barefooted, before the altar of the church of 
Notre Dame, in Paris, where he aſked forgive- 
neſs of the Virgin ; probably, in his heart, for 
having ſigned ſo infamous a treaty. 


Idem; 
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XR X * 

Idem.] The cruſades againſt Languedoc 
laſted twenty years. The deſire of poſſeſſing 
another's property gave riſe to them, and at 
the ſame time to the inquiſition. This new 
ſcourge, before unknown to all religions in the 
world, received its firſt form in the year 1204, 
in the pontificate of Innocent III. It was efta- 
bliſhed in France as early as 1229, in the reign 
of St. Lewis. A council held at Toulouſe, in 
the laſt mentioned year, began by forbidding 
Chriſtian lay men to read the Old and New Teſ- 
tament. It was a downright inſult to mankind 
to dare to ſay to them, We will that ye have a 
“certain belief, but we will not, that you 
„read the book on which that belief is 
<< to be founded.“ | IE 

This council ordered all the works of Ariſto- 
tle.to be burat, that is to ſay, two or three co- 
pies of them that had been brought from Con- 
ſtantinople, during the firſt *cruſades. Theſe 
were books that no one underſtood, and on 
which the hereſy of the Languedocians was 
founded. Succeeding councils. have placed 
Ariſtotle almoſt in the ſame rank with the 
fathers of the church, Thus you will ſee, every 
where, in this great picture of the follies of 
mankind, the opinions of the clergy, the ſu- 
perſtition of the people, and enthuſiaſm in ge- 
neral, continually putting on new ſhapes, but 
always tending to plunge the world in barbariſm 
and miſery, till certain academies, or aſſemblies 
of men of learning, and enlightened knowledge, 
aroſe and made the preſent age bluſh for the ig- 
norance of its anceſtors. . f 

| d. 
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Id. page 69.) But it was ſtill worfe in 
21237, when the king had the weakneſs to give 
leave for a grand inquiſitor to reſide in his 


kingdom, nominated by the pope. This was 


Robert, a Franciſcan friar, who exerciſed this 
new office, firſt in Toulouſe, and afterwards in 
the other province. | 
Had this Robert only been a fanatic, there 
would have been, at leaſt, the appearance of 
zeal in his miniſtry, which might have excuſed 


the cruelties he was guilty of, in the eyes of the 


weak and bigotted ; but he was an apoſtate, 
and carried about with him an abandoned proſ- 
titute, whom he entertained as a miſtreſs, and 
who, to compleat the horrible ſcene,was herſelf 
an heretic. Thus fays Matthew Paris and 
Movſk; and we find it proved in the Specile- 
gium of Luke d' Acheri.. | | 

St. Lewis, king of France, unhappily per- 


. mitted him to exerciſe his inquiſitional functions 
in Paris, Champagne, Burgundy and Flanders. 


He made the king believe that there was a new 
ſect ariſen, which privately infeſted theſe pro- 
vinces. On this pretence, the inhuman mon- 
ſter condemned to the flames, without mercy, 
every one whom he thought proper to ſuſpect, 
or who had not intereſt or money ſufficient to 
ranſom themſelves out of his hands. The 
common people, who are frequently the beſt 
judges of thoſe who impoſe upon their kings, 
never gave this Robert any other title than that 
of Robert the B r. He was at length 


diſcovered, and his villanies and infamy brought 
to light; but what will ſtrike you with a great 
indignation and aftoniſhment, is, that he was 
only condemned to perpetual impriſonment 4 
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and to encreaſe your indignation, you will find 
no mention made of this man in father's Da- 
niel's hiſtory of France.. | 

In this manner, then, did the inquiſition firſt 
begin in Europe ; a beginning truly worthy of 
the inſtitution itſelf. You are doubtleſs fully 
ſenſible, that it muſt be the height of brutal 
and abſurd barbariſm to maintain by the means. 
of informers and executioners, the religion of a 
God, who died by the hands of executioners.. 
It is almoſt as contradictory, : as to amaſs for 
one's own private uſe all the riches of a prince 


and his people, in the name of a God who was 
born and lived in poverty. F 
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Of the PONTIFICATE in the Thirteenth, | 


Century. 
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Vol. II. H the year 1339, Chriſtopher, j 
chap. li. king of Denmark, having been | 
| depoſed. by his nobles and clergy, | Wn 
Magnus, king of Sweden, ſends to the pope, to | 
aſk of him Scania, and ſome other territories. | . 
« You know, moſt holy father,” ſays he, in his. | 
letter to the pontiff, “that the . of | 
Denmark depends altogether on the church 
© of Rome, to whom it pays tribute, and not 
Jon the empire.” This pontiff, to whom 
the king of Sweden was a ſuitor, and whoſe 
temporal juriſdiction over all the ſovereigns of 
the earth, he ſo fully acknowledges, was James | 
Fournier, Benedict XII. who then reſided at | 
Avignon. However, the name is not material :: 
the queſtion is, to ſhew that every prince who 
kad a mind to uſurp or recover. any dominion,. 

always 
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always addreſſed himſelf to the pope as his maf- 
ter. Benedict ſided with the king of Denmark, 
and returned for anſwer to the above letter, 


„That he ſhould not proceed againſt that 


<« prince, till he had ſummoned him to ap- 
«« pear before him, agreeable to the antient 
% cuſtoms.” 


* 


STATE of the SCIENCES in Eunorr 
in the Thirteenth Century. - 


N this century, men paſſed from a ſtate of 

brutal, to a ſtate of ſcholaſtic ignorance. 
Albert, ſurnamed the Great, taught the princi- 
ples of heat, cold, dryneſs, and moiſture ; he 
alſo taught politicks according to the rules of 
aſtrology, and the influence of the planets, and mo- 
rality by Ariſtotle's logic. 

It often happened that the wiſeſt inſtitutions 
aroſe only from blindneſs and weakneſs. There 
is not a more noble and ſplendid ceremony be- 
longing to the church, nor one better calcu- 
lated to inſpire the common people with a re- 
ligious awe, than that of the holy ſacrament, 
or Corpus Chriſti, Antiquity could not boaſt 
any thing equal to it; and yet from whence had 
it its riſe? A nun of Liege, whoſe name was 
Moncomillon, dreamt every night that ſhe ſaw 
a hole in the moon; ſhe had afterwards a vi- 
fion, which told her that the moon was the 
church, and the hole ſignified a feſtival, which 
was wanting in the church. Upon this a monk, 
named John, aſſiſted her in compoſing the of- 
fice of the holy ſacrament : this feſtival was eſta- 
bliſhed at Liege, and in a ſhort time pope 

Urban 
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Urban X. made it an immoveable feaſt through- 
out the whole Chriſtian church. | 

In the twelfth century, the black and white 
friars formed two great factions, which divided 
the cities much in the ſame-manner as the blue 
and green factions did the minds of the people 
in the Roman empire. However, about the 
thirteenth century, when the Mendicant friars 
began to grow into credit, the blacks and the 
whites united againſt theſe new-comers, till 
at length one half of Europe was raiſed againſt 
them all. The ſtudies of the ſchools were 
then, and indeed are at preſent, ſuch ſyſtems of 
abſurdity, as were they to be imputed to the 
people of Taprobania, we ſhould think thoſe 
people belied, One queſtion was, Whether 
6 God can produce the univerſal nature of 
things, and preſerve it without there being 
ce things?” Another, Whether God can be 
© in a predicate ſenſe, whether he can com- 
“ municate his creating power, or renger what 
* he has made not-made, and ie a mar- 
„ ried woman into a virgin?” A third, 
© Whether each perſon in the Godhead can aſ- 
& ſume which of the three natures he pleaſes ?” 
A fourth, „Whether God can be a beetle or 
<« a graſshopper ?” A fifth, „Whether God 
c produces the Son by intellect, or by will 

by eſſence, or by attribute; naturally, or of 
6 his free will?” And the doRors, who re- 
ſolved theſe curious queſtions, called themſelves 
the great, the ſubtle, the angelic, the irrefra- 
gable, the folemn, the enlightened, the uni- 
verſal and the profound. Theſe doQors were 
to the ancient fathers, what a pretender to wit 
is to a man of ſolid learning. | 
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PQ. + £41: 


Vol. II. chap. 'T HE kings of Caſtille, in 
lii. page 175, the twelfth century, till 
176. continued to take the title of 
| -emperor of Spain. Alphonſo, 

count of a part of Portugal, was their vaſſal 
while he was weak; but as ſoon as he found 
himſelf maſter, by right of arms, of a conſt 
derable province, he erected himſelf into an in- 
dependent ſovereign. The king of Caſtile 
made war againſt him as a rebellious vaſſal; 
but the new king of Portugal ſubmitted himſelf 
and his crown to the holy ſee, in like manner 
as the Normans, who became vaſlals to Rome, 
for the kingdom of Naples. Eugenius III. 
confers, that is, gives the kingly dignity to Al- 
phonſo and his poſterity, for an annual tribute 
of two pounds weight of gold. Pope Alexander 
III. his ſuccefſor, confirms this donation, on 
condition of the ſame payment. "Theſe popes 
then actually gave kingdoms. The eſtates of 
Portugal being convoked at Lamego, by Al- 
phonſo, in order to frame laws for the govern- 
ment of his new kingdom, began by reading 
the bull of pope Eugenius III. which beſtowed 
the crown on Alphonſo; therefore they con- 
ſidered it as the principal right of their ſove- 
reignty. This is an additional proof of the euſ- 
toms and prejudices of theſe times. No new 
prince dared to aſſume the title of ſovereign, nor - 
could be acknowleged ſuch by other ſovereigns, 
without the permiſſion of the pope; and the baſis 
| ef all the hiſtory of the middle age, is * 
| e that 
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that the popes looked upon themfelves as lords 
paramount of every ſtate, without exception, 

in virtue of being the pretended ſucceſſors of 
Jeſus Chriſt; and the German emperors, on 
their fide, pretended to think, and even de- 
clared, in all their public writings, that the ſe- 
veral kingdoms of Europe were only branches 
that had been torn from their empire, becauſe 
they pretended to be ſucceſſors to the Czſars, 
In the mean time, the Spaniards were taken up 
with eſtabliſhing more real rights. 
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Id. page 184.] Alphonſo the Wiſe, in his 
book of laws, entitled Las Partedas, ſays, 
<< that the deſpotic monarch tears up the tree, | 
„ and the wiſe monarch prunes it“. | 


Of PHILIP the Fain, and of Pore | 
: BONIFACE VIII. | 


Vol. II. * OU may already have ob- 
chap. Ji, ſerved, that, after the death of 
Charlemagne, there was not one 

pontiff who had not ſome intricate and violent 
diſpute with the emperors and kings. You will 
ſee likewiſe, that thoſe diſputes, which are the 
neceſſary conſequences of the moſt abſurd form 
of government, to which mankind ever ſub- 
mitted, continued till the age of Lewis XIV. 
This abſurdity conſiſted in making a foreigner 
maſter at home, and in abſolutely permitting 
this foreigner to diſpoſe of fiefs in your own 
country; in not being able to receive any part 
of the revenue of thoſe fiefs, without the per- 
miſſion of this foreigner, and admitting him to 
EG a ſhare 
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a ſhare in them; in being continually ex- 

ſed to ſee thoſe very temples. which you 
yourſelf built and endowed, ſhut up by his or- 
ders, and in conſenting that one part of your 
ſubjects ſhould be obliged to go and plead their 
cauſe at the diſtance of three hundred Jeagues 
from their own country. "Theſe, however, are 
but flight links of thoſe fetters with which the 
crowned heads of Europe inſenſibly, and almoſt 
without knowing it, loaded themſelves and 
their ſubjects. At preſent, it is well known, 


that if any one was to propoſe to a ſovereign, 
'or his council to ſubmit to ſuch cuſtoms, he 


would be looked upon as a madman : the yoke 
which firſt appeared light, encreaſed in weight 
every day. It was found neceſſary to alleviate 
it; but mankind had neither wiſdom, know- 
lege, nor reſolution enough to throw it off alto- 
gether. 

Pope Boniface VIII. by a bull which had 
been a long time famous, had decreed, “ that 
«© no perſon in holy orders was to pay any 
« thing to the king his maſter, without the 
« expreſs commiſſion of the ſovereign pontiff.““ 
Philip, king of France, did not dare immedi- 
ately to order this bull to be burnt ; and there- 
fore contented himſelf with iſſuing an ordi- 
nance, prohibiting the carrying of money out of 
the kingdom, without making any mention of 
Rome therein, Negotiations were ſet on foot 
upon this occaſion ; the pope to gain time ca- 
nonized St. Lewis; and from thence the monks 
concluded, that the man, who could thus dif- 
poſe of a place in heaven, might equally well diſ- 
poſe of the riches of the earth, 

| \ The 
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The king pleaded before the- archbiſhop of 
Narbonne at Senlis, againſt the biſhop of Pa- 
miers, by the mouth of his chancellor Peter 
Flotta ; and the chancellor went in perſon to 
Rome, to lay before the pope an account of the 
proceedings. The kings of Capadocia and By- 
thinia were uſed to act in the ſame manner 
towards rhe Roman republic; but Flotta did 
more than them, for he ſpoke to the pope as 
the miniſter of a real ſovereign to an imaginary 
one; expreſſing himſelf in theſe very words, 
„ That the kingdom of France was of this 
« world, but that of the popes was not.” 

Nevertheleſs, the pope had the preſumption 
to take offence at this, and writes a brief to the 
king, in which he thus expreſſes himſelf, 
« Know that you are in ſubjection to us, not 
„only in ſpiritual, but alſo in temporal mat- 
c ters.” A judicious and learned hiſtorian re- 
marks very aptly, that this brief was preſerved 
in an antient MS. in the library of St. Ger- 
main des Pres, in Paris, but that the leaf has 
been torn out ; but there is ſtill a table of con- 
tents, that points out the place where it was, 
and an extract, which preſerves the remem- 
brance of it. | 

To this extraordinary letter, Philip returned 
as extraordinary an anſwer, which was as fol- 
lows. © To Boniface, the pretended pope, 
little or no health; Be it known to your moſt 
e ſupreme vanity, that we are in ſubjection to 
no one in temporal matters.” The hiſtorian 
above-mentioned obſerves, that this anſwer of 
the king's is preſerved in the Vatican. Th's 
ſhews, that the modern Romans have been 
more careful in * curious things, than 

| the 
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the Benedictines of Paris. Some have vainly 
diſputed the authenticity of theſe letters; I do 
not ſuppoſe that they were ever ſent with the 
cuſtomary formalities, or preſented in form, but 
there is not the leaſt doubt of their having been 
written. | 

The pontiff threw out bulls upon bulls, all 
aſſerting the pope to be maſter of all kingdoms 
and that the king of France, if he did not forth- 
with yield obedience to him, ſhould be excom- 
municated, and his kingdom put under an in- 
terdict, that is to ſay, a total ſtop put to all re- 
ligious duties, even to baptiſm and the burial of 
the dead. It appears the height of contradic- 
tion the mind of man can be capable of, that a 
Chriſtian biſhop, who pretends that all of the 
ſame faith are his ſubjects, ſhauld want to hin- 
der theſe pretended ſubjects from being Chriſ- 
tians, and thus deprive himſelf, at once, of 
what he looks upon as his own property. But 
you will eaſily judge, that the pope depended on 
the weakneſs of mankind in general, and flat- 
tered himſelf that the French would be ready 
enough to ſacrifice their king, to the dread of 
being deprived of the ſacraments ; but here he was 
for once miſtaken. They burnt his bull, and the 
kingdom of France took arms againſt the pope, 
but without rejecting the papal authority. 

R % #% 

You have ſeen the popes give away. the em- 
pire, Arragon, England, Sicily, and almoſt every 
other kingdom. That of France had not as 
yet been transferred by a bull. But now Boni- 
face put it on a footing with other ſtates, and 
made a donation of it to the emperor Albert of 
Auſtria, whom he had ſome time before ex- 

communicated, 


— 
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communicated, and who. was now his dearly 
beloved ſon, and a prop of the church. Ob- 
ſerve only theſe words of his bull, We be- 
<« {tow on you by the plenitude of our power, 
6 .------ the. kingdom of France, which 
ce belongs of right to the emperors of the weſt.” 
Here Boniface and his Datary did not certainly 
give themſelves time to think, for if France be- 
longed of right to the emperor, there was no 
room for the exertion of this plenitude of power. 
'There was, however, ſome ſhadow of reaſon 
in this abſurdity ; it flattered the pretenſions of 
the empire in all the dominions of the eaſt, for 
you will always find that the German civilians 
were of opinion, or at leaſt pretended to be ſo, 
that the Roman ſtate having delivered up itſelf, 
together with its biſhop, to Charlemagne, all 
the weſt, of conſequence, belonged to his ſuc- 
ceſſors, and that the other ftates were only 
branches torn from the empire. 

Had . Albert of Auſtria had an army of 
200,000 men, it is certain that he would have 
taken advantage of Boniface's bounty ; but be- 
ing poor, and not well ſettled on his throne, he 
left his holineſs to be laughed at for his ridicu- 
lous donation, | 

* % #% | 

Id. page 9855 The king of France joined 
the houſe of Colonna, who cared as little for 
excommunication as himſelf; and who fre- 
quently checked in Rome that very power, 
which was ſo formidable in other places. 


M M M 
Ibidem.] The popes who wanted to be too 
powerful, were, as you fee, conſtantly giving 
G 2 away 
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away kingdoms, and perſecuted themſelves at 


** #% 

Id. page 194.) Philip the Fair was ſo far 
from perſecuting the memory of Pope Boniface, 
that he contented himſelf with barely warding off 
the ſtroke of excommunication, levelled by this 
Boniface, againſt him and his ſubjects; and even 
ſuffered Nogaret, who had ſo well ſerved him, 
who had acted wholly in his name, and had a- 
venged him upon Boniface, to be condemned by 
the ſucceſſor of that pontiff, to perpetual exile, 
in Paleſtine, ſo that all the noble beginnings of 
Fhilip the Fair terminated only in diſgrace. In 
this great portrait of the world, you will never 
find a king of France, who in the long-run has 
got the better of a pope. They may compro- 
miſe matters indeed, but Rome will always be 
a gainer by the bargain, and France out of poc- 
ket. You will find only the parliaments of the 
kingdom oppoling with ſteadineſs the artifices 
of the holy ſee; and that frequently, the policy 
or weakneſs of the cabinet, the exigence of cir- 
cumſtances, and the intrigues of the monks, 
will render this ſteadineſs of no effect. 

Philip the Fair, in order to give vent to his 
diſpleaſure, drove all the Jews out of his king- 
dom, ſeized upon their wealth, and forbade 
them ever to return again under pain of death. 
This arret was not iſſued by the parliament; it 
was in virtue of a ſecret ordinance, paſſed by his 
privy council, that Philip puniſhed the uſury 
of the Jews by an act of injuſtice, by which the 
people thought themſelves revenged, and the 
king found himſelf enriched. | 


Ot 
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Of the KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 


Vol. II. chap. I Do not know what ſhare ac- 
liv. page 202. crued to the pope, from the 
confiſcated eſtates of the Tem- 
plars ; but it is evident, that the expences of 
the cardinals and inquiſitors, delegated to carry 
on this ſhocking proceſs, amounted to immenſe 
ſums, I was perhaps miſtaken, when I read, 
together with you, the circular letter of Philip 
the Fair, in which he commands his ſubjects to 
reſtore the moveables, and other effects of the 
templars, to the pope's commiſſioners. This 
ordinance of Philip is related by Peter Dupui. 
We thought that the pope had profited by this 
pretended reſtitution ; for to whom can a reſti- 
tution be made, but to thoſe who had been pro- 
prietors? Now, in thoſe days the popes were 
thought to be the maſters of all church; poſſeſ- 
ſions; however, I have not been able to diſco- 
ver that the pope actually received the profits 
ariſing from the ſpoils of theſe unhappy victims. 


Of SWISSERLAND. 
Vol. II. chap. EQCALIT V. the natural 


Iv. page 206. inheritance of mankind, 
{till ſubſiſts as much as poſſible 

in Swiſſerland; you are not, by this term, to un- 
derſtand, that abſurd and impoſſible equality, by 
which the maſter and the ſervant, the magiſtrate 
and the artificer, the plaintiff and the judge, are 
confounded together; but that equality, by 
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which the ſubject depends only on the laws; 
and which is the defence of the weak, againſt 
the ambition of the powerful. 
* *% * | 
Id. page 207.] There are very few republi- 
can ſtates in the world, and theſe are indebted 
for their liberty to the rocks and ſeas, that 
ſerve them as bulwarks. Men in general are 
very ſeldom worthy to have the government 
of themſelves, | 


Of the GOLDEN BULL. 


Vol. II. chap. II is ſaid in this bull, which 
Iviii. page 226, was drawn up by Bartolus, 
227, 228. that the ſeven electors were 

already eſtabliſhed, therefore 
they muſt have been ſo, but it muſt have been 
a very ſhort time before, for all the prior teſti- 
monies of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
ſhew us, that till the reign of Frederick II. the 
emperor was elected by the lords and prelates, 
poſſeſſed of fiefs, and this verſe of Hoved is a 
convincing proof of it: 


i, Eligit unanimis cleri procerumque voluntas. 


1 Emperors are elected by the unanimous con- 
«© fent of the lords and clergy.” But as the 
principal officers of the houſhold were power- 
ful princes, and as theſe officers had the de- 
claring of the perſon who was elected by the 
Plurality of ſuffrages ; and laſtly, as they were 
ſeven in number, they on the death of Frederick 
II. aſſumed a right of nominating him, who was 

o 
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to be their maſter, and this was the real origin 
of the ſeven electors. 

Originally the title of ſteward, maſter of the 
horſe, and cup-bearer, belonged to the head 
ſervants in the royal and other great families. 
In proceſs of time, theſe officers aſſumed the 
titles of ſtewards and cnp-bearers of the em- 
pire. Thus, in France, the perſon who had the 
furniſhing the king's houſhold with wine, was 
called the chief butler of France, his maſter of 
the pantry, and his cup-bearer, became grand 
| pantlers, and grand cup-bearers of France, 
though undoubtedly theſe officers neither 
ſerved the empire, nor the kingdom of France, 
with bread, wine or meat. Europe was over- 
run with theſe hereditary dignities, and thoſe 
of marſhals, and grands veneurs, or great huntſ- 
men and chamberlains of a province, even the 
title of grand maſter of the beggars in Cham- 
pagne, was hereditary in certain families. 

* %F W 

The emperor was ftiled in the golden bull, 
the head of the world, caput orbis. The dauphin 
of France, ſon to the unfortunate king John, aſ- 
ſifted at this ceremony, and cardinal Alba took 
the upper hand of him; ſo true is it, that at that 
time Europe was conſidered as a body which 
had two heads, and theſe two heads were the 
emperor and the pope ; the other princes were 
regarded both in the diets and the conclaves, as 
no other than members that ought to be vaſlals. 
But remark how cuftoms have changed ; the 
electors, who then yielded the precedence to 
the cardinals, have for a long time taken the 
upper hands of thoſe, who dared to fit above the 

| G4 dauphin 
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dauphin of France; and then judge, after this, 
if any thing can be called fixed in the empire, 
XR M * 
Theſe various changes in cuſtoms and privi- 
leges, and this obſtinacy in maintaining a title, 


with ſo little power to ſupport it, forms the 


hiſtory of the lower empire, which the popes 
ert cted, by calling in Charlemagne, and after- 
wards the Otho's, in Italy, when in a weak 
ſtate. All the popes deſtroyed it as much as 


they were able; and this body, which was, and 


ſill is, called the Holy Roman empire, was in 
no manner a holy Roman empire. 


Of JOHN HUS, &ec. 


Vol. II. chap. A Father of the council of 
Ixi. page 253. Conſtance, ſaid to John 

Hus, If the ſacred council 
© ſhould pronounce you blind, it would not ſig- 
«© nify that you had two eyes in your head; you 
„ muſt acknowlege yourſelf blind.” 


STATE AH EUROPE. 


Vol. II. chap. EAD the life of Ezzelino 
Ixii. d' Aromano, tyrant of Pa- 
dua, ſo naturally, and ſo well 

wrote by Pietro Gerardo, his cotemporary. 
You will find that this tyrant put to death up- 
wards of 12,000 citizens of Padua, in the thir- 
teenth century. The pope's legate, who fought 
againſt him, put to death, at leaſt, as many of 
the inhabitants of Vicenza, Verona and Ferrara. 
| | Ezzelino, 
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Ezzelino was at length taken priſoner; and 
himſelf, with all his family, periſhed by the 
moſt cruel torments. 


Of FRANCE and ENGLAND, 
| in the Year 1326. 


Vol. II. chap. TS ABELLA, queen of Ed-. 


Ixiii. page 268. ward II. cauſed it to be in- 
ſerted in the ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt the younger Spenſer, that he 
ſhould have thoſe parts cut off, of which he had 
made a criminal uſe with the king. This part 
of the ſentence was executed upon him at the 
gallows, and ſhe had the courage to be preſent 
while it was performing. Froiſſard makes no 
difficulty of calling theſe parts by their proper 
names. What a difference between thoſe days 
and the preſent civilized times 


&  # 

Id. page 269.] One Treſſel made known to 
Edward III. his depoſition in theſe words, 
which are ſtill preſerved in the public acts: *I 
* 


William Treſſel, in behalf of the parlia- 


* ment and people of England, declare to you, 
<« in their name, and by their authority, that I 
„ renounce, revoke, and withdraw, the ho- 
«© mage I have done to you, and deprive you of 
„the kingly power.” 
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Of the SALIQUE LAW. 


Idem, page IT has always been a cuſtom to 
271, &c. ſtrengthen opinions of whatſo- 

ever kind, by the authority of the 
ſacred writings. The followers of the Salique 
Jaw, quoted this paſſage in St. Matthew, The 
lillies toil not, neither do they pin; and from 
hence concluded, that as it was the buſineſs of 
the females to ſpin, they ought not to reign in 
the kingdom of lillies ; and yet the lillies donot 
toil, and a ſovereign muſt. The lions of Eng- 
land, and the towers of Caſtille 2, do not ſpin 
any more than the lillies of France; and yet 
women may ſucceed to the crowns of thoſe two 


kingdoms. Moreover, the armorial bearings of 


the kings of France bear no reſemblance to lil- 
lies; they appear plainly to be the heads of the 
old faſhioned pikes or halberds, as we find them 
deſcribed in the following bad verſe of William 
the Breton. Cuſpidis in medio uncum emittit 
acutum, The ſhield of France has an iron 
jpike in the midit of the halberd. 
| 1 

Not only the daughters were excluded from 
the ſucceſſion, but the repreſentative of a daugh- 
ter's family, It was pretended that king Ed- 
ward could not poſſeſs a right by his mother, 
which ſhe herſelf had not. But there was a 
more cogent reaſon for preferring a prince of 


1 This alludes to the armorial bearings of England and Spain, 
the former of which is Gules, three lions paſſant guardant, or; 
and the latter, quarterly, a lion and a Caſtle, for the two pro- 
vinces of Leon and Callille, 

the 
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the blood to a foreigner, the native of a coun- 
try naturally an enemy to France. | 


Of EDWARD III. in the Year 1338. 
Id. page 274.] THE emperor, Lewis of Ba- 


varia, joined the king of 
England with more pomp than the brewer, 
but with leſs advantage to Edward. 

And here I wou'd have you attentively remark 
the prejudice which reigned at that time in the 
German republic, which was dignified with the 
title of Roman empire. This Lewis the empe- 
ror, who was only in poſſeſſion of Bavaria, in- 
veſted king Edward III. in the city of Cologn, 
with the dignity of vicar of the empire, in the 
preſence of almoſt all the Engliſh and German 
princes and knights. He there declares the king 
of France to be diſloyal and perfidious, that he 
has forfeited the protection of the empire, and 
by this act fecretly declares Philip of Valois and 
Edward to be his vaſſals. Ea 

The Engliſh monarch ſoon perceived that the 
title of vicar was as empty in itſelf as that of 
emperor, when not ſupported by the Germanic 
body; and he conceived ſuch a diſlike to the 
German anarchy, that when he was afterwards 
offered the-empire, he rejected it with diſdain, 

The beginning of this war gave a proof of 
that fuperiority which the Engliſh nation might 
one day have on the ſea. Edward was at firſt 
to endeavour to land in France with a power- 
ful army, and Philip to hinder him. Both mo- 
narchs fitred out in a very ſhort time a fleet of 
one hundred ſhips each. Theſe ſhips, howe- 

ws: ver, 
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ver, were nothing more than large barks. Ed- 
ward was not, at that time, like the French 
king, ſufficiently rich to build them at his own 
expence. Of the hundred Engliſh ſhips, twenty 
only belonged to him, the reſt were furniſhed 
by the ſea-port towns in England, That na- 
tion then was ſo poor in ſpecie, that the pay 
of the prince of Wales was no more than twen- 
ty ſhillings per day; that of the biſhop of 
7 one of the admirals, only ſix, and 
the barons had but four each; however, the 
pooreſt ſide conquered the richeſt, as is almoſt 
always the caſe. 

Sea: fights, in thoſe days, were more bloody 
than they are at preſent. They did not indeed 
uſe cannon, which makes ſo much noiſe, but 
there were many more killed on all ſides. The 
ſhips boarded each other at the head or prow, 
and then letting down a kind of draw-bridge 
which was faſtened to the ſhrouds, ready for 
the occaſion, the crews of each fought as up- 
on firm ground. Philip's admirals loſt ſeventy 
ſhips, and near 20,000 men. This was the 
prelude to the glory of Edward, and his ſon, 
the black prince, who gained this battle in their 
own perſons. 


Of the taking of CALAIS, 


Idem, page 276. I T is ſaid that, during the 

| ſiege of this town, Phi- 
lip of Valois, finding he could not force the 
beſiegers lines, in a fit of rage propoſed to king 
Edward to decide this great quarrel by a com- 
bat of ſix men on a fide. Edward, who was 


not 
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not willing to bazard the certain taking of the 
place on an uncertain combat, refuſed Philip's 
challenge, as the latter had before done his“. 
We never ſee princes terminating their differ- 
ences between themſelves, the blood of the peo- 
ple has always flowed on theſe occaſions. 

The moſt memorable thing that happened 
in this ſiege, is the right which king Edward 
reſerved to himſelf by the capitulation, to hang 
up any ſix of the chief citizens of the place 
he ſhould pitch upon, and for which there ap- 
pears to be no reaſon, as the citizens of Calais 
were no rebels; but, in fact, they might ſup- 
poſe, that if Edward really wanted to- put an 
halter about their neck, it was not to put them 
to death by it, for he treated them with great 
humanity, and made a preſent to each of ſix 
gold crowns, known by the name of roſe 
nobles. . 1 

If it had been his intention to hang any one, 
he had perhaps a right to revenge himſelf in 
this manner on Geofry de Charni, who, after 


the ſurrender of the town, endeavoured to cor- 


rupt the Engliſh governor by an offer of 20,000 
crowns, and who was taken as he was coming 
out of the gates, together with the chevalier 
Euftace de Ribaumont. This Ribaumont, in 
the fight, ſtruck king Edward to the ground. 
The ſame day that monarch entertained both 
of them at his own table, and preſented Ribau- 
mont with a coronet of pearls, which he him- 
ſelf placed on his head. It is therefore unjuft 
t ſuppoſe that he had ever an intention to hang 
fix citizens, who had fought courageouſly in 
the defence of their country. 


® See vol. ii, p. 274. 
1 5 — Death 
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Death of ED WAR D III. in 1377. 


Vol. II. ch. lxvi. E. D WAR D, after his 
300. victories and conqueſts, 
5, ſpent his time in nothing 
but tournaments: enamoured of a woman 
unworthy of his affection, he ſacrificed to her 
his intereſt and his glory, and at length loft all 


the fruits of his wils and atchievements in 


France. He was wholly taken up with diver- 
fions, tournaments, and inſtituting his order 
of the garter. The famous round table ſet up 
by him at Windfor, and to which all the 
knights in Europe were invited, gave the fiſt 
riſe to all the fabulous ſtories of the knights of 
the round table, which romance writers ficti- 
ouſly attribute to king Arthur. At length Ed- 
ward, after having outlived his fame and good 
fortune, died in the arms of his miſtreſs, Alice 
Pierce, who, while ſhe was cloſing bis eyes, 
ſtole the jewels he wore about him, and even 
the ring from off his finger. It is difficult to 
ſay which died moſt miſerable, the conqueror, 
or the conquered. 


Of RICHARD II. King of England in 
the year 1399. 


Idem e207, D ICHARD II. was 
ot Fate R depoſed according to 
law. He was tried by the parliament as Ed- 
ward II. had been. The charge brought in 
form againſt him has been preſerved : _— 
7 other 
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other things, he was accuſed of having borrow- 
ed money without repaying it; of having kept 
ſpies, and of having ſaid that he was maſter of 
the eſtates of his ſubjects. He was condemned 
as an enemy to the liberties of mankind, and a 
traitor. 


The SALIQUE LAW aboliſhed. 


Vol. III. ch. Ixvii.* H ERE, then, we ſee 
page 12, 13. the Salique law abo- 
| liſhed, the lawful heir to 
the crown diſinherited and proſcribed, and the 
ſon-in-law reigning peaceably, and taking away 
the inheritance from his brother-in-law, in like 
manner as we have ſince ſeen William prince 
of Orange, a foreigner, diſpoſſeſſing his wife's 
father of the crown of England. If this revolu- 
tion had been as durable as ſome others, and 
had the ſucceffors of Henry V. ſupported the e- 
difice which had been raiſed by their father, and 
continued in poſſeſſion of the throne of France, 
where is the hiſtorian who would have thought 
of diſputing the Juftice of their cauſe ? Meze- 
ray, in this caſe, would not have aſſerted that 
Henry V. died of the piles, with which he had 
been afflicted as a puniſhment for having ſeated 
himſelf on the throne of the French kings. 
The popes would have ſent bulls upon bulls to 
the ſucceſsful uſurpers of that throne. They 
would h ve been all the anointed of the Lord, 
and the ſalique law would have been treated as an 


* After the murder of the duke of Burgundy, ani the ac- 
ceſſion of Henry V. to the crown of France, 
idle 


idle chimera. 
would have been ready to have preſented the de- 
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What crouds of BenediQines 


ſcendants of Henry V. with old vouchers a- 
gainſt this law? and how many brilliant wits 
would have employed their talents in turning 
it into ridicule? while the moſt celebrated 
preachers would have exalted to the ſkies Henry 


as the avenger of innocent blood, and the de- 


liverer of France. 


Of CHARLES VII. king of FRANCE. 
* ET the inhabi- 


tants of an exten- 

five city, where peace, 

pleaſure, and the polite arts, reign in all their 

luſtre, and where reaſon begins every day to 

gain ground ; let them, I ſay, compare theſe 

with former times, and complain it they dare. 

It is neceſſary to make ſome ſuch reflection at 
almoſt every page of this hiſtory. 

* * 


Vol, III. ch. Ixviii. 


* | 
Id. page 21.] It was not till the year 1437 
that Charles VII. made his entry into Paris, 
The citizens, who had fignalized themſelves 
by ſo many maſſacres, went forth to meet him 
with all the demonſtrations of affection and joy 
that were in uſe among a people then uncivilized. 
Seven young women, perſonating the ſeven 
ſins which are called mortal, and a like number 
of others to perſonate the divine and cardinal 


. This relates to the puniſhment of Joan of Arc, marſhal 
of France, &c, &c, | 


virtues, 
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virtues, each carrying a ſcroll in her hand, 
received him at St. Denis's gate. He ſtopt 
ſome time there to ſee the repreſentation of 
ſome religious myſteries, which were played 
by ſtrollers mounted upon ſtools. The inhabi- 
tants of this capital were at that time poorer 
than the meaneſt labourers are now, and the 
people of the provinces were ſtill more ſo. It 
— more than twenty years to reform the 
ate. 


Of MANN ERS and Cusrons in the 13th and 
I4th centuries. 


Vol. III. ch. Ixix. ' H E following cir- 
page 25, &c. cumſtance is alone 

| ſufficient to ſhow the great 
ſcarcity of money at that time *, both in Scot- 
land and England, as well as the ruſticity, com- 
monly called ſimplicity, of thoſe days. We 
read in the public acts, that when the kings of 
Scotland came to the Engliſh court, they had 
thirty ſhillings per day aſſigned them for their 
maintenance, 12 loaves, 12 cakes, and 30 bot- 
tles of wine, 


| XR MXR * 

Id. page 29.] The biſhops had, for a long 
time, been accuſtomed never to go abroad with- 
out a great number of ſervants and horſes to 
attend them. A council held at Lateran, in the 
Fw 1179, in the pontificate of pope Alexander 

II. reproaches them, that when they went to 
viſit the monaſteries, theſe latter were fre- 


+ At the beginning of the 14th century. 
f quently 
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guently obliged to ſell all their church - plate to 
defray the expences of their reception. The 
retinue of the archbiſhops was contracted by 
the canons of the councils to 50 horſes, that of 
the biſhops to 30, that of the cardinals to 25 ; 
for a cardinal, who was not at the ſame time 
biſhop, and conſequently had no church-lands, 
could not ſupport the pomp of a biſhop. This 
magnifcence in the prelates appeared more hate- 
ful than it does at preſent, becauſe there was 


not then any middle rank between the great and 


the mean, the rich and the poor. It was onl 
the help of time that formed that middling rack 
which at preſent make the riches of a nation. 


Of the ArTs and SCIENCES in the 13th and 
14th centuries. 


Idem, page 42. T HE dramatic art did 
| not exiſt in theſe days. 
In Ttaly they were acquainted with nothing of 


the kind, but certain hmple repreſentations of 


fome particular ſtories in the Old and New Te- 
ftament, and from thence the cuſtom of playing 
myſteries paſſed into France. Theſe exhibiti- 
ons came originally from Conſtantinople, 
where they had been introduced by the poet 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, in oppoſition to the 
dramatic pieces of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 


mans; and as the choruſſes in the Greek tra- 


gedies were religious hymns, and their theatre 
held a ſacred part, Gregory, and his ſucceſſors, 
compoſed ſacred tragedies ; but unhappily this 
new theatre had by no means that pre-emi- 
nence over the ſtage of Athens, which the 

| Chriſtian 
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Chriftian religion had over that of the Gentiles. 
There are ſtill ſome remains of theſe pious far- 

ces in the ſtrolling theatres, which to this day 
exhibit the ſtory of the ſhepherds. On holi- 
days, or other times of religious feſtivals, they 
repreſented the birth and ſufferings of our Sa- 
viour. Theſe cuſtoms were ſoon adopted by the 
common people in the northern nations. Theſe 


ſubjects have ſince been treated in a more ſuit- 


able manner, of which we have inſtances in 
thoſe little operas, which are known by the 
nume of oratorio's, and the French have exhi- 
bited the moſt maſterly productions on their 
ſtage, taken from ſtories in the Old Peſtament. 

The brotherhood of the paſſion in France, 
towards the end of the 15th century, brought 


Jeſus Chriſt in perſon upon the ſtage. Had the 


French language been then as majeſtic and 
pure, as it was low and grovelling, if among fo 
many dull and illiterate perſons, there had been 
one man of genius, it is not improbable that 
the death and ſufferings of a juſt and a righteous 
perſon, perſecuted by Jewiſh prieſts, and con- 


demned by a Roman prætor, might have fur- 


niſhed matter for a ſublime work ; but this re- 
quired an enlightened age, and ſuch an age 
would not have permitted theſe kind of repre- 
ſentations. | 
E M # ö 
Du Cange, and his continuers, (very exact 
compilers) quote a manuſcript, upwards of 500 
years old, in which is found the following hymn 
of the aſs: | 
Orientis partibus 
Adventavit aſinus - 
Pulcher et fortiſſimus. 
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A young damſel, repreſenting the mother of 


God, journeying into Egypt, mounted on this 


aſs, and holding a young child in her arms, led 
the proceſſion; and at the end of the maſs, in- 
ſtead of repeating the words, Ita miſſa et, the 
prieſt ſet a braying as loud as he could ſtretch 
his lungs, and the people anſwered him with 
the ſame cry. | 
This more than ſavage ſuperſtition had ne- 
vertheleſs its origin in Italy. And although, in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, ſome 
few Italians began to emerge from darkneſs, yet 
the populace in general continued plunged in 


1 They had entertained a notion at 


Verona, that the aſs which carried our Saviour 
had walked upon the ſea, and had come through 
the gulph of Venice, as far as the banks of the 
Adige, where Jeſus aſſigned him a certain field 
for paſturage, in which he lived a long time, 
and in which he afterwards died. The bones 
of this animal were incloſed within a caſe, made 
in the ſhape of an aſs, which was depoſited in 
the church of Notre Dame des Orgues, or our 
Lady of the Organs, under the care of four ca- 
nons ; and theſe reverend relicts were carried 
about three times a-ycar. 

This aſs of Verona was the making of the 
houſe of our lady of Loretto. Pope Boniface 
VIII. ſeeing that the proceſſion of the aſs 
brought ſuch a concourſe of ſtrangers, bethought 
himſelf that the Virgin Mary's houſe muſt cer- 
tainly bring {till a greater number; and in this 
he was not deceived. He accordingly gave his 
apoſtolic ſanQtion to this fable. And the peo- 
ple who were capable of believing that the aſs 
walked upon the ſea, from Jeruſalem to Verona, 

| were 
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were caſily perſuaded that the Virgin Mary's 
houſe might have been tranſported from Naza- 
reth to Loretto. This little houſe was incaſed 
in a magnificent church, and in a ſhort time, 
by the pilgrimages of devotees, and the preſents 
of ſeveral crowned heads, this temple became as 
rich as that of Epheſus. The Italians, at leaſt, 
found their market in the blind ſuperſtition of 
other nations; but at the ſame time they gave 
into this ſuperſtition themſelves, by following 
the popular prejudice, and the ſpirit of the 
times. You may have had many occaſions to 
obſerve that enthuſiaſm, to which mankind 
have a natural propenſity, has ſerved to render 
them not only more ſtupid, but alſo more 
wicked. Pure religion ſoftens the manners by 
enlightening the underſtanding; and, on the 
contrary, ſuperſtition, by blinding the judg- 
ment, inſpires rage and cruelty. \ | 

There was at that time in Normandy, which 
is called the country of wiſdom, an abbot of the 
cuckolds, who uſed to traverſe through many 
towns in a kind of chair, drawn by four horſes, 
with a mitre on his head, and a croſier in his 
hand, diſpenſing benedictions, and iſſuing man- 
dates. 

There was alſo a king of the ſtews eſtabliſhed 
at court by patent. He was originally the 
chief or judge of a petty guard belonging to the 
palace, and afterwards a court-fool, who uſed 
to exact a certain fee from all the pick-pockets 
and night-walkers. There was not a town but 
what had a ſociety of artificers, burghers, and 
even of women, among whom, the moſt extra- 
vagant ceremonies were ſtamped with the title 
of religious myſteries; and from hence came 

x | the 
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the fraternity of free- maſons, an inſtitution 
which has bid defiance to time, the great level- 
ler of all others. | | 
The moſt contewptible, though at the ſame 
time the moſt numerous of all. theſe fraterni- 
ties, was that of the flagellants or loggers; it 
had its firſt origin in the inſolence of ſome 
prieſts, who took advantage of the weakneſs. of 
ublick penitents, fo far as to ſcourge them. 
e ſee the remains of this brutal cuſtom, in 
the little wands or ſwitches, which the peniten- 
tiaries at Rome carry in their hands, on the days 
of any ſolemn proceſſion. The monks, at 
length, came to ſcourge themſelves, on a ſup- 
poſition that nothing could be more pleaſing to 
God, than the welted back of a brawny friar. 
In the eleventh century, one Peter Damien 
perſuaded ſeveral of the laity to exerciſe this diſ- 
Cipline on themſelves ſtark naked. In 1260, 
there were ſeveral fraternities of pilgrims, who 
came through all Italy armed with rods and 
diſciplines. They at length made the tour of 
one half of Europe. This aflociation, in time, 
grew up into a ſect, which it was found neceſ- 
ſary to ſuppreſs. 


INFRANCHISEMENTS, PRI- 
VILEGES, &c. 


Val. III. chap. T. Lewis -ennobled his 

Ixx. page 49, ſurgeon La Broſſe, by 

50. making him bis chamberlain. 
323 %$ 

In Venice, Genoa, and other republics, 

though the people had no ſhare in the govern- 

| ment, 


0 
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ment, yet they were never held in ſlavery. The 
citizens of Italy were very different from the 
burghers of the countries of the north; the 
burghers in Germany and in France were de- 
pendents on a lord, a biſhop, or the king, and 
belonged to one man; but the citizens of Italy 
belonged only to the republic, 


Of the PARLIAMENT of PARIS, 
till the Reign of CHARLES, VII. 


Vol. HI. chap. THE parliament did not 
Ixxii. page 60, repreſent the nation, for 
61. to do this, it muſt be either 
| nominated by the nation, or 
have an inherent right in its own perſon. The 
officers of the parliament (the peers: excepted) 
were named by the king, paid by the king, 
and removeable by the king. 
| 0 

The deſcendants of lawyers are not to this 
day admitted into the chapters in Germany. 
It is a relit of antient barbarifm. to annex a 
mark of 'degradation to one of the moſt noble 
functions of humanity, that of the diſtribution 
of juſtice. : 

t may be ſaid, in anſwer to this, that it is 
not the function of diftributing juſtice that is 
deemed derogatory, ſince the peers of the realm, 
and even ſovereigns themſelves, have executed 
this function; but that certain men of a low ex- 
traction, having been at firſt introduced into 
the parliament of Paris, folely to carry on the 
cauſes, and not to give their voices, and having 
gs | afterwards 
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afterwards aſſumed the rights and privileges of 
nobles, to whom alone it belonged to be the 


judges of the people, they ought not to be ad- 


mitted to ſhare thoſe honours which appertain 
incommunicably to- the body of nobles. The 
famous Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cambray, in a 


letter to the French academy, ſays, that a per- 


ſon to be qualified to write the hiſtory of 
France, ſhould be well verſed in the antient 
cuſtoms of the nation, and that he ſhould know 
that the counſellors of parliament were origi- 
nally ſerfs or vaſſals, who had ſtudied the laws 
of their country, and who aſſiſted the nobles 
with their advice in the court of parliament. 
This may be true, in reſpect to ſome who raiſed 
themſelves by their merit; but it is ſtill a greater 
truth, that the major part of the counſellors 
were not ſerfs, but the ſons of creditable burgh- 
ers, who had been a long time infranchiſed, 
and lived as freemen under the king, whoſe 
burghers they were. This order of citizens 
has undoubtedly at all times, and in every 


country, better opportunities of acquiring a 


knowledge in their profeſſion, than perſons born 


in ſlavery. 


This court was, as you know, the ſame as 
that which in England is called the court of 
King's-Bench. The Engliſh kings, who were 
vaſſals to thoſe of France, imitated all the cuſ- 
toms of their lords paramount. There wis a 
king's attorney in the parliament of Paris, and 
there is one in the court of King's-Bench in 
England. The chancellor of France may pre- 
ſide in the French parliament ; the chancellor 
of England may do the ſame in the King's- 

| Bench. 
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Bench t. The king, and the houſe of lords in 
England, may ſet aſide the decrees of the court 
of King's-Bench; in like manner as the king 
of France, with his council 6 itate, ſets aſide 
the arrets of the parliament ; and as he likewiſe 
-might with the high barons, and the nobles in 
the general aſſembly of the ſtates, which are the 
parliament of the nation, The court of 
King's-Bench cannot enact laws; neither can 
the parliament of Paris. The very word Bench 
'ſhews the great affinity between theſe courts ; 
the bench of preſidents {ſtill retains its name 
22 and is now called the High or Upper 
Bench. 

We have already remarked, that the form of 
the Engliſh government has not changed like 
ours. The general aſſembly of the Engliſh 
ſtates has always ſubſiſted; they have ſhared in 
the legiſlation: whereas ours, by being ſo rarely 
convoked, are grown out of uſe. The courts 
of juſtice, which we call parliaments, having 
become perpetual, and being conſiderably en- 
creaſed, have inſenſibly acquired, partly by the 
conceſſion of the kings, and partly by cuſtom, 
and even ene unhappineſs of the times, certain 
privileges which they never enjoyed, either un- 
der Philip the Fair, his ſons, or Lewis XI. 

The chief diſtinction of the parliament of 
Paris, above the other courts of parliament, 
ariſes from the cuſtom, which the kings of 
France introduced, of having all their treaties 
and edicts regiſtered in the chamber of parlia- 


I For a refutation of this miſtaken notion of M. de Voltaire, 


ſee note to chap, Ixiv, page 28. of Vol, II. of the General 
Hiſtory. | 


H ment, 
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ment, during its ſeſſion, as the moſt authentic 
depoſitory ; in other reſpects, this chamber ne- 
ver interfered in any affairs of ſtate, or of the 
revenues. Whatever regarded the regal reve- 
nue, or the impoſition of taxes, was inconteſti- 
bly the department of the chamber of accompts. 
The firſt remonſtrances of the parliament, 
touching the revenue, was in the reign of 
Francis I. 

All things are more ſubject to change in 
France, than in any other nation: there was 
an ancient cuſtom, by which no arret, inflict- 
ing bodily puniſhment, could be executed, till 
ſuch arret was firſt ſigned by the king. This 
cuſtom is til! in force in England, and many 
other ftates ; and nothing can be more juſt and 
humane. Fanaticiſm, party-fury and igno- 
rance, have condemned many innocent Citizens 
to loſe their lives. Theſe citizens belong to 
the king, that is to ſay, to the ſtate ; but by 
theſe practices the country is robbed of a ſubject, 
and his family is rendered infamous, without 
the perſon, who 1s the repreſentative of that 
country, knowing any thing of the matter. 
How many innocent perſons have we ſeen ac- 
cuſed of hereſy, witchcraft, and a thouſand 
imaginary crimes, whole lives might have been 
ſaved by a king of knowledge and under- 
ſtanding. | 

But Charles VI. was fo far from being ſuch a 
perſon, that he was in that deplorable ſituation, 


which makes a man the ſport of his fellow- 
Creatures. . 


Of 
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Of the ſeeming UNI ON of the GREEK 
and LATIN CHURCHES. 
HE Greek emperor, with 


Vol. III. chap. 7 
T his patriarch, and almoſt 


Ixxiii. page 70. 

all the other prelates, ſub- 
ſcribed at Florence to the long diſputed point 
of the primacy of the biſhop of Rome. The 
Bezantine hiſtory affirms, that the pope bribed 
them to ſign this acknowledgement. This is 
not improbable. It was the pope's intereſt to 
gain this advantage at any price; and the biſhops 
of a country, thut had been a prey to the ravages 
of the Turks, muſt have been poor. 

This union of the Latins and Greeks was 
indeed but tranfitory. It was a game played by 

the emperor John II. ſurnamed Paleologus. 
The whole Greek church diſowned what had 
been done ; and the biſhops who had ſubſcribed 
at Florence, afked pardon for their proceedings, 
at Conſtantinople, and acknowledged that they 
| had betrayed the true faith. They were on this 

occaſion compared to Judas, who betrayed his 
maſter, and were not readmitted into the boſom 
of their church, till they had formally abjured 
the innovations with which the Latins were 
accuſed. 

The Latin and Greek churches were, after 
this, more divided than ever. The Greeks, al- 
ways vain of their boaſted antiquity, their firſt 
general councils, and their ſciences, encreaſed 
in their hatred and contempt for the Romiſh 
communion. They made all the Latins, who 
came over to them, 1 be baptized ane w, and 


1 from 
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from hence came the cuſtom obſerved by the 
Ruſſian prieſts at Peterſbourg and Riga, to 
oblige a Roman catholick, who embraces the 
Greek religion, to 2 a ſecond baptiſm, 
Several ſtruck extreme unction out of the num- 
ber of the ſacraments, and they were one and 
all againſt the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and the communicating in one kind only; 
and in fact, it is certain that they differ as 
much from the church of Rome, as the proteſ- 
tants do. 

Nevertheleſs, pope Eugenius IV. was thought 
by the whole weſt to have extinguiſhed this 
great ſchiſm. He had indeed brought the 
Greek emperor, and his church, under a ſeem- 
ing ſubjection. | 


Of the COUNCIL of BASIL. 


Idem, HE council of Baſil was the firſt 
page 71. that forbade the popes to make 
more than twenty-four cardinals, 
They did not confider, that, by leſſening the 
number, they encreaſed the power; and that 
the more rare any dignity is, the more it is re- 
—A 7 by 
', #3 AWE} 

Id. page 72.] Amadeus VIII. duke of Sa- 
voy, contented himſelf with being a cardinal. 
This was the twenty- ſeyenth, and laſt conſi- 
dcrable ſchiſm, that had been raiſed for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of St. Peter's chair. Never was the 
throne of any kingdom fo often diſputed. 
 ZEneas Picolomini, the Florentine poet and 
orator, Who was ſecretary to this council, had 

| written 


* 
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written very violently in ſupport of the ſupe- 
riority of councils over the popes ; but after he 
was made pope himſelf, under the name of Pius 
II. he condemned, ſtill more violently, his own 
writings, ſacrificing every conſideration to that: 
of preſent intereſt, which ſo frequently makes 
the principles-of truth or falſhood among them. 

here were ſome other writings of his ſpread 
abroad. In the fifteenth letter of his collection of 
letters, publiſhed under the title of Amænitates, 
he recommends one of his baſtards, whom he 
had by an Engliſh woman. Hence we find, 
that he did not condeſin his amours, as he had 


condemned his ſentiments on the fallability of 
the popes. - 


The FALL of the GREEK EMPIRE. 


Vol. III. Conſiderable ſeQ of monks, 
chap. Ixxiv. A. and contemplative devotees, ' 
page 75. ſaw the light of mount Tabor at 

| their navels, as the Indian Fa- 


quirs ſaw the heavenly light at the end of 
their noſes. | | 


Id. page 35.] This duke of Burgundy, who 
was priſoner to Bajazet, was the ſame John Sans 
peur, or the Fearleſs, who murdered the duke of 
Orleans, and was himſelf afterwards murdered 
by Charles VII. and yet we boaſt ourſelves 
more humane and civilized than the Turks! 


t 
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Of the TAKING of CONSTANTINOPLE... 


Vol. III. chap. f % HIS conqueſt forms x 
Ixxviii. page 97. grand epoch. Here be- 
| gins in reality the Turkiſh 
empire, in the midſt of Chriſtendom; and at 
this time ſome of the arts of Greece were firſt 
tranſported amongſt them. A 
XR * #% 

Id. page 103.] The Furkiſh annals appear 
to be very true in what they relate of the ſieges 
of Conſtantinople. Ducas himſelf, who is 
thought to have been of the Imperial race, and 
who during his infancy was in the beſieged city, 
_ acknowledges in his hiſtory, that the ſultan of- 
fered the emperor Conſtantine, to give him Pe- 
leponeſus for himſelf, and to grant him ſome. 
{mall provinces for his brothers. Mahomet 
wanted to have poſſeſſion of the city, without 
ſacking it, as he looked upon it as a part of his 


2 which he was willing to preſerve: 
e. : 


Some Particulars concerning CONS TAN- 
TINOPLE. 


Idem, page N Chriſtian nation will ſuf- 
104, 105. fer the Turks to have a 

moſque in it, and yet the Turks 
give leave to the Greeks to have churches 
amongſt them; ſeveral of theſe churches are col- 
legiate, and in the Archipelago we fee canons. 
under the dominion of a. baſha, 


Some- 
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Id. page 106.) Some authors have had the 
weakneſs to relate that Mahomet II. ſaid to the 
| Patriarch Gennadius; The Holy Trinity 
„ makes thee, by the authority which I have 
4 received, ecumenical patriarch.” Theſe wri- 
ters know very little of the Muſſulmans, and 
are ignorant that our doctrine of the Trinity is 
held by them in the utmoſt abhorrence, inſo- 
much that they think themſelves defiled by only 
pronouncing the word, and that they look upon 
us as idolaters, who worſhip many gods. 


Of MAHOMET Il, 

Idem, page H IS fortune failed him before 
110. Rhodes. The knights who 

| are now called the knights of 
Malta, had as well as Scanderberg the honour 
of repelling the victorious arms of Mahomet II. 

It was in the year 1480, that this conquerer 
attacked that iſland, formerly fo famous, and its 
eity, which was founded a very conſiderable time 
before antient Rome, in the moit fertile fpot, 
and under the moſt delicious climate; a city 
which had been governed by the children of 
Hercules, by Danaus, and by Cadmus, and was 
famous throughout the whole world for its bra- 
zen Coloſſus, dedicated: to the ſun. This im- 
menſe work was caſt in braſs by an Indian; it 
was an hundred feet high, and under its legs 
(each of which reſted on a ſpacious mole of 
marble) the loftieſt ſhips could fail in and out 
of the harbour. Rhodes had fallen under the 
power of the Saracens about the middle of the 


H 4 ſeventeenth 
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ſeventeenth century; a French knight named 
Foulques de Villaret, grand maſter of the order - 
of Rhodes, took it from them again in 13103: 
and another French knight, Peter d'Aubuſlon, 
defended it againſt the Turks. | 
It is ſomething very remarkable, that Maho- 
met II. employed a great nun ber of renegado 
Chriſtians in, this expedition. The grand viſir 
himſelft, who laid ſiege to the place, was a 
Chriſtian; and what is more ſtrange, of the im- 
erial houſe of the Paleologi. One George 
Frupan, another Chriſtian, had the direction of 
the works under the grand vifir's orders: we 
never find an inſtance of Muſſulmans changing 
their religion, and ſerving in the Chriſtian ar- 
mies. But whence this difference? Is it, that a 
religion, for whoſe ſake they have parted with a 
portion of their own fleſh, and which they have 
ſealed with their own blood, in a moſt painful 
operation, is for that reaſen more dear to 
them? Is it that the Aſiatick, conquerors had 
more reſpect ſhewn them, than the European 
powers? Or laſtly, is it that in the times of ig- 
norance, the arms of Muſlulmans were 
thought to be more. favoured of God, than 
thoſe of Chriſtians, and that hence they in- 
ferred the ſucceſsful cauſe to be the beſt ? 
Peter d' Aubuſſon at this time crowned his 
with triumph, by obliging. the grand. viſir 
Meſiith. Paleologus to raiſe the ſiege at the end 
of three months. Calcondilus tells us, in his 
hiſtory of the Turks, that as the beſiegers were 
mounting the breach, they beheld a golden 
croſs in the air encircled with a glory, and a 
moſt beautiful woman robed in white: that, 
ſtruck with this miraculous appearance, they 
threw... 
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tlirew down their arms and took to flight, It 
ſeems however more probable that the Turks 
would have been rather ſtimulated than intimi- 
dated with the ſight of a beautiful woman, and 
that in fact the bravery of d'Aubuſſon and his 
knights was the only miracle that obliged the 
Turks to give way. But this is the uſual man- 
ner of writing among the modern Greeks, 


STATE of G 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
Idem, page FOST of the ſtately monu- 
111, &c. ments of Athens, which the 


antient Romans imitated, with- 
out being able to ſurpaſs, are either in ruin, or 
totally loſt; a little moſque is now built where 


the tomb of Themiſtocles ſtood; as we ſee a 


chapel of the Recollects built upon the ruins of 
the capitol of Rome. The antient temple of 
Minerva is alſo converted into a moſque. The 
Piream haven is no more, an antique lion of 
marble is ſtill left ſtanding near it, and gives its 
name to the harbour of Porto Leone, which is 


little better than a heap of rubbiſh. The ſpot 


where formerly ſtood the academy, is now co- 
vered with ſome gardeners hovels. The beau- 
tiful remains of the Stadion {till inſpire vene- 


ration and concern, and the temple of Ceres, 
which has eſcaped the injury of time, gives us a 
glimpſe of what Athens formerly was. This 


city, which conquered the great Perſian mo— 
narch Xerxes, contains between 16 and 17500 
inhabitants, who crouch and tremble beneath 
the power of 1200 Janizaries, who carry no- 

H 5 ching 


R E E C E under the 
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thing but a white wand in their hands. The 
Spartans, the ancient rivals and conquerors of 
Athens, are confounded in the general ſubjec- 
tion. They long ftruggled for their liberty,. 


and ſtill ſeem to retain ſomewhat of that fero- 
city and haughtineſs of manners, which Lycur- 
gus taught them. 


The TUREISH GOVERNMENT. 
Idem, page H E Alcoran, whieh is their 


113. civil as well as religious law, 


does in the very beginning, 
(namely in the fourth chapter) provide for the 
inheritance of the ſons and daughters, and the 
traditional law and eſtabliſhed cuſtom ſupplies 
whatever is not expreſſed in the Alcoran. 


DEATH of LEWIS XI. in 1483. 


Vol. III. chap. II was one of the abuſes of 
Ixxx. page 131. the ignorant practice of 

phyfick in thoſe times, which 
had been introduced by the J2ws, to preſcribe 
the drinking the blood of young children, to old 
perſons troubled with the apoplexy, leproſy or 
convulſions, | 


Of 
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Of CHIVALRY or KNIGHTHOOD. 
Vol. III. chap. THE profeſſors of the law 


Ixxxii. page 144. erected themſelves into 

an order, like the true 
knights at arms: this was a proof of the decline 
of antient chivalry. The ſtudents took the 
name of batchelors, after having maintained a 
Theſis, and the doctors of law called themſelves 
knights, a title ridiculous in itſelf, for originally 
the knight (Chevalier or Cavalier ) was a perſon 
who fought armed on horſeback, which cer- 
by tainly could have no kind of connection with a 
civilian, 


7 


Of NOBILITY: 


Vol. III. chap. A FTER what we have 
Ixxxiii. page -* ſaid in relation to feudal 
145, 151. government, it remains to ex- 

. plain, as clearly as poſſible, 
| what relates to the nobleſſes, who were along 
|| time the ſole poſſeſſors of fiefs. 

The term noble at firſt was a title that nei- 
ther conferred rights, nor was hereditary. No- 
bilitas, among the Romans, ſignified any thing 
eminent or worthy of notice *, and not an or- 
der of citizens. The ſenate was inſtituted to 


, * Hence the line in Horace, Virtus ſola Nobilitas, may be 
properly rendered, © Virtue is the only true diftinQion,”” and 
not “ the only true nobility.“ | | 
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Anon 
judge the knights +, to fight on horſeback when 


they were rich enough to keep a horſe; and the 


Plebeians were frequently knights, and ſome- 
times ſenators. i 


Among the Gauls, the government was in- 


the hands of the principal officers of towns, and 


the Druids, to whorn the people paid obedi- 
ence. Every country has ſomething different in- 
its form of government. "Thoſe who ſay that 
all men are equal, ſpeak. the ſtricteſt truth, if 


they mean that all men have an equal right to 


liberty, to the enjoyment of their own property, 
and to the protection of the laws. But they 
would be guilty of a great error, if they thought 

that all men ought to be upon an equality in re- 


gard to rank and employments, when they are 


not ſo in regard to their talents or capacities. 


In this neceſſary inequality of conditions, nei- 
ther the antients, nor indeed nine parts out of 


ten of the habitable globe, were acquainted 
with any thing that bore the leaſt reſemblance 
to what we call nobility, as it is now eſtabliſhed 
in Europe. | | 

The laws and cuſtoms of this order have 
varied like all other things: we have already 
ſhewn you that the moſt antient hereditary no- 
bility, was that of the Patricians of Venice, 
who had ſeats in the council, as early as the fifth 
century, before there was a doge; and if there 
are any deſcendants of theſe firſt magiſtrates, as 
it is ſaid, they are undoubtedly the firſt nobles in 
Europe. It was the ſame in the antient repub- 


1 Called by the Romans Fquites, from Equus, an horſe, as 


the French Chevalier, and the Spaniſh Cavaliere, from Cheval 
and Cavallo, 


lics 


of them. They owed the ſervice of their per- 
ſons, becauſe they fought for their lands and 


lands, do not pay the tax laid upon landhold- 
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lies of Italy. This nobility was annexed to 


dignity and employ, and not to lands. 
In every other country, nobility became the 
portion of thoſe who were poſſeſſed of lands. 
The Herren of Germany, the Ricos Hombres + 
of. Spam, and the barons of France and Eng- 
land, enjoyed an hereditary nobility, merely 
becauſe their feudal or non feudal lands re- 
mained in their families. The titles of-duke, .. 
count, viſcount, marquis, were at firſt dignities 
or offices for life, which afterwards paſſed from 
father to ſon, ſome ſooner, others later. | 
Upon the decline of the family of Charle- 
magne, almoſt all the ſtates of Europe, the re- 
publicks excepted, were governed as: Germany 
is at preſent; and we have ſeen that every poſ- 
ſeſſor of a fief exerciſed ſovereign authority in 
his own territories, as far as he was able. 
It is clear that ſovereigns owed no ſervice to 
any other, except what the petty ones engaged 


. themſelves to pay to the great. Thus a Caſtel- 


lan or ſovereign lord of a caſtle, paid a pair of 
ſpurs to a viſcount, who-paid a faleon to a. 
count, and this laſt ſome other mark of vaſ- 
ſalage to a duke. Theſe all acknowledged the 
King of the country for their lord paramount, 
though he could not impoſe a tax upon any one 


tor themſelves, in fighting for the fate, and the 
chief of the ſtate ; and hence it comes that, at 
preſent, the new nobles, or. thoſe who have 
been ennobled, without being poſſeſſors of 


ers, and known by the name of Taille. 
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The maſters of caſtles and lands, who com- 

ſed the body of nobles in all countries, except 
in the republics, endeavoured as much as poſſi- 
ble to enſlave the inhabitants of their lands; 
but the great towns always oppoſed them in 
this, as the magiſtrates of theſe towns would 
upon no account be the ſerfs or vaſſals of a 
count, a baron, or a biſhop, and much leſs of 
an abbot, who arrogated to himſelf the ſame 


honours as a baron, or a count. The cities on 


the Rhine and the Rhone, and others of greater 
antiquity, ſuch as Autun, Arles, and particu- 
larly Marſeilles, flouriſhed long before there 
was either lords or prelates. Their magiſtracy 
was ſeveral centaries prior to the exiſtence of 
fiefs; but the barons and caſtellans got the bet- 
ter, almoſt every where, of the citizens; and 
although the magiſtrates were not ſerfs of the 


lord, they were at leaſt his burghers; and hence 


it comes that in many ancient charters we find 
ſheriffs (echevins) and mayors, entitle them- 
ſelves burghers of a count, or a biſhop, and 
king's burghers. "Theſe burghers could not 
change their habitation without the permiſſion 
of their lord, and paying a conſiderable fine, 
This kind of ſervitude is ſtill in force in Ger- 
many. | 3 
In like manner as the fiefs were diſtinguiſned 
into frank fiefs, which owed no ſervice to the 
lord paramount, and into great and little fiefs, 
which did owe ſervice; fo there were alſo 
French burghers, that is to ſay, thoſe who pur- 
chaſed the right of exemption from all ſervice 
to their lord; grand burghers, who were poſſeſ- 
ed of civil employs, and petty burghers, who in 

many reſpects were ſlaves, 
7 This 
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This form of government, which had been 


raiſed by inſenſible degrees, fell to decay in like 


manner, in ſeveral countries, and in others 
were entirely aboliſhed. | 


The kings of France, for example, at firſt 


ennobled the burghers, by conferring on them 
titles without lands. It is faid there was found' 


among the collection of charters of France, let-- 


ters of nobility, granted by Philip I. in 1095, 
to a burgher of Paris, named Eudes le Maire; 
and St. Lewis undoubtedly made his barber, La 
Broſſe, noble, in creating him his chamberlain. 
Philip III. who ennobled his banker Raoul, was 
not, as ſome ſay, the firſt king who aſſumed 
the privilege of changing the condition of his 


ſubjects. Philip the Fair did, in like manner, 


beſtow the title of noble and eſquire, miles, on 
the burgher Bertrand, and ſome others. This 
example was followed by all other crowned: 
heads. In the year 1329, Philip of Valois: 
ennobled Simon de Luci, preſident of the par- 
liament, and his wife Nicole Taupin. | 
In 1350, king John ennobled William de 


Dormans, his chancellor; for, at this time, the 


office of clerk, lawyer, or of the long robe,. 
gave no rank among nobility, notwithſtanding 
that the clerks aſſumed the title of knights of 
the law, and batchelors of law. Thus we find 
John Paſtourel, the king's advocate, ennobled, 
together with his wife Sedille, by Charles V. 

in 1354. | : 

On the other hand, the kings of Englan 
created counts and barons, who had neither 
county nor barony. The emperors exerciſed 
the ſame privilege in Italy ; and after their ex- 
ample, the poſſeſſors of great fiefs _— the 
| ame 
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ſame liberty. We have even an inſtance, of a 
count de Foix, who aſſumed the power of en- 
nobling, and by this means of correcting the 
deficiency of fortune in birth. He granted a 
patent - of nobility to one maſter Bertrand, his 
chancellor, and the deſcendants of this Bertram 
called themſelves noble; but it was at the op- 
tion of the king and the reſt of the nobles to ac- 
knowledge this title or not. Private lords of 
Orange, of Saluces, and many others, aſſumed 
the ſame licence. | 

The military body of Frank-archers and 
Taupins, in the reign of Charles VII. being 
exempted from the payment of taxes, thereup- 
on aſſumed the titles of noble, and eſquire, 
without any permiſſion, and theſe titles were af- 
terwards confirmed by time, which eſtabliſhes and 
overturns all cuſtoms and privileges; and ſeveral- 
great families in France are deſcendants of, 
theſe Taupins, who made themſelves noble, and 
who merited that title on having ſerved: their 
| country. f ; $2 
bl The emperors not only created nobles with- 
out lands, but counts palatine alſo. This title 
was given to the doctors of the univerſities. 
The emperor, Charles IV. firſt introduced this - 
cuſtom, and Bartolus was the firſt on whom he 
sonferred the title of count, which, however, 
did no more entitle the deſcendants of this Bar- 
tolus to a ſeat in the chapters, than it would 
thoſe of the Taupins. 

The popes, who pretended to be ſuperior to 
the emperor, thought it concerned their dignity- 
to create palatines and marquiſſes alſo; and the 
legate, who governed the provinces belonging 
| to the holy ſce, were very laviſh in confer- 
Wa 5 : ring 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 161 
ring theſe titles; hence it comes that there are 
ſo many more counts and marquiſſes in Italy 

than feudal lords. | | 

In France, after Philip the Fair had eftabliſh- 
ed the court called parliament, the lords of 
fiefs, who had ſeats in that court, were obli- 
ged to avail themſelves of the aſſiſtance of clerks. 
taken either from among the lower rank of peo- 
ple, or the bodies of frank, grand, or petty 
burghers. Theſe clerks quickly aſſumed the 
title of knights and batchelors, in imitation of 
the nobility ; but it is plain that the title of 
knight, which was given them by their clients, 
did not make them nobles at court, ſince the 
attorney-general Paſtourel, and the chancellor- 
Dormans, were obliged to take letters (patents) 
of nobility for themſelves. The ſtudents of the 
univerfities took the title of batchelor, after 
paſſing one examination,..and that of licentiate - 
after the ſecond, not daring to aſſume that of 
knight. OG | 

It may appear to have been a great contra- 
diction, that the profeſſors of the law, who had 
a right to ſit in judgment on the nobles, ſhould 
not themſelves enjoy the right of nobility. This - 
however was really the caſe in all countries; but 
in France indeed, they-enjoyed the ſame privi- 
lege of exemption as the nobles, during their - 
own lives. Itis true, that their rights did not- 
entitle them to fit in the general aſſembly of - 
the ſtates, as lords of fiefs, to carry a bird on 
their fief, or to ſerve in perſon in the field, but 
only conſiſted in not paying the taille, an 
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in being called Meſſire x. | 
A complimentary term, much like that of Nour Horſoibs, . i 
siven to our quſtices of: thepeace, 8 | | 
France þ 
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562 ADDITIONS ro 
France has been always remarkable for the 
mutability of its laws and cuſtoms, the former 
of which have never been ſufficiently clear and 
well underſtood. The bar has always been in 
a fluctuating ſtate. The courts of juſtice, 
which the French call parliaments, have fre- 
quently determined on the pretenſions of chil- 
dren of cfiicers of the long robe to the right of 
nobility. In 1540, the parliament of Paris 
decreed that the children of the king's attorney, 
Jean le Maitre, hadi a right to inherit as noble. 
Afterwards, namely in-1 576, it gave a like de- 
cree in favour of a chancellor, named Menager : 
but'the civilians were divided in their opinion 
1 concerning theſe rights, which had been inſenſi- 
iv bly annexed to the long robe by cuſtom. Louet, 
= a counſellor of the parliament, pretended that 
# the children of magiſtrates could inherit only 
Hl. as commoners, and that none but grand-chil- 
1 dren were entitled by birth- right to the rank of 
wal gentlemen. | 
| The court, however, did not regulate its-opi- 
1 nion by that of the civilians; for, in the year 
1582, Henry III. declared, by an edict, „that. 
no one, except thoſe of a noble houſe and fa- 
* mily, ſhould preſume thenceforth to take the 
14,88 e title of noble, or name of eſquire.” | 
4.0 Henry IV. ſhewed himſelf leſs ſtrict and more 
{ juſt, when, in his edi& concerning the regulati- 
1 on of the taxes iſſued in the year 1600, he de- 
=— clared (though in very vague terms) * that 
J „ thoſe who had ſerved the nation in honoura- 
<« ble poſts, might begin to give a right of no- 
« bility to their poſterity.” | 
This diſpute, of ſo many ages ſtanding, ſeem- 
ed happily terminated. by Lewis XIV. in the 
month. 
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month of July 1644; but the event proved o- 
therwiſe. We muſt here ſtep alittle aſide from 

_ the order of time, in order to throw as much 
light upon this matter as poſſible. You will 
1 find in the age of Lewis XIV .* the civil war 
that was excited in Paris during that prince's 
minority. It was during this war, and in the 
year 1644, that the parliament of Paris, the 
chamber of accounts, the court of aids, and all 
the other courts of the provinces, obtained 
the privileges of nobles by birth, gentlemen 
and barons of the kingdom,“ to deſcend to 
the children of counſellors and preſidents, who 
ſhould have ſerved twenty years, or have died in 
the exerciſe of their offices, By this edict their 
rank ſeemed aſcertained. 
Could any one then think that Lewis XIV. 
would, in 1669, himſelf fitting in parliament, 
reſume theſe privileges, and only maintain all. 
theſe officers of juſtice in the employment of 
their ancient privileges, revoking all the rights of 
nobility which he had granted to them in 1644, 
and afterwards till this very year 1669 ? 

Lewis XIV. with all his power, has not been 
able to deprive fuch a number of citizens of a 
right which he beſtowed on them under his own 
hand. It is not very eaſy for one man to oblige 
ſo many others to ſtrip themſelves of what they 
have looked upon asa part of their property. 
The edict of 1644 has therefore prevailed, and 
| the courts of judicature have enjoyed the rights- 

of nobility ; the nation not chuſing to con- 
teſt this point with thoſe whoſe office it is to- 
zudge the nation. | | 


See vol. vi. of this work. p 
| While: 
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While the magiſtrates of the ſuperior court" 
were thus diſputing about their rank, from the 
year 1300, the burgher and officers of the towns 
were in a ſtill more uncertain ſtate. Charles 
V. called the ꝛwiſe, for having gained the affec- 
tions of the citizens of Paris, granted them ſe- 
veral of the privileges of nobility, ſuch as bear- 
ing coat-armour, and holding fiefs without pay- 


ing the fine, which is called the tax of frank- 


fiefs; but Henry continued this privilege to the 
provoſt of the merchants, and ſour echevins (or 
ſheriffs.) The mayors and ſheriffs of fever.T 
towns in France enjoy the ſame rights, ſome by 
ancient cuſtoms, others by grant. | 
The moſt ancient grant of nobility given to 
the office of the pen in France, was that of the 


king's ſecretaries: Theſe were originally what 


the ſecretaries of ſtate are at preſent, and were 


called (clercs du ſecret). clerks of the privy-coun- 


cl: now, as they wrote immediately under the 
kings, and forwarded all their orders, it appear- 


ed but juſt that they ſhould enjoy ſome mark 


of diſtinction; and the privilege of nobility 
which were entitled to after 20 years ſervice, 


ſerved as a model to the officers of the courts of 


judicature. - 
And here we principally - perceive the ex- 
treme mutability of cuſtoms in France, The 


ſecretaries of ſtate, who had originally no other 
1i1zht than that of ſigning the diſpatches, and . 


who could not give any-authenticity to theſe, 
but in virtue of their offices of clerks of the pri- 


vy- council, or the king's. private notaries, 


are even become miniſters of ſtate, and the 
powerful inſtruments of the will of an all- 


powerful monarch, They have aſſumed he © 
| title 
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title of monſigneur, which was formerly given 
only to princes and to knights, and at the ſame 
time the king's ſecretaries are confined to the 
chancery, where their whole office conſiſts in 
+ ſigning patents. The number of theſe uſeful 
members have been augmented to three hun- 
dred, ſolely for the fake of raiſing money; and 
this ſhameful method has perpetuated the French 
Nobility in upwards of ſix thouſand families, 
whoſe chiefs ſucceſſively bought their offices 

for a ſtipulated ſum. 

A prodigious number of ſubjects, of other 
denominations, ſuch as bankers, ſurgeons, 
merchants, houſhold-ſervants to princes, and 
clerks in offices, have obtained letters. of nobi- 
lity, and in the courſe of a few generations 
wrote themſelves, in any public proceedings, 
moſt high and mighty lords. Titles of this 
Kind have debaſed the antient nobility, and have 
.done no great honour to the new. 

The perſonal ſervice of the ancient knights 
and efquires-b:ing at length wholly laid aſide, 
and the general aſſembly of the ſtates being no 
longer aſſembled, the privileges of both ancient 
and modern nobility are now limited to the pay- 
ment of the capitation (poll tax) inſtead of the 
taille. Thoſe, whoſe fathers were neither ſhe- 
riffs nor counſellors, nor ennobled perſons, 
have been diſtinguiſhed by appellations which 
are now become offenſive, ſuch as villains and 

. rotur iers, (i. e. peaſants.) _ : | 
E The term villain comes from villa, a town 
| or city, becauſe formerly oniy nobles were 
lords of caſtles, and roturier from ruptura terre, 
the breaking up of the land, huſbandry ; hence 
3t has fallen out more than once, that a lieute- 


nant- 
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nant-general of the forces, a brave officer, co- 
vered with ſcars, has been obliged to pay the 
taille, while the ſon of a clerk in an office has 
enjoyed the ſame privileges as the firſt officers of 
the crown. This ſhameful abuſe was not re- 
medied till the year 1752, by Mr/d'Argenſon, 
ſecretary at war, who has ſerved the army more 
*than any other miniſter, and to whoſe merit I 
the more readily do juſtice in this place, as he 
has been lately degraded, 

The ridiculous multiplicity of nobles, with- 
out office, or real nobility, this debaſing diflinc- 
tion between the uſeleſs noble, who pays no- 
thing to the ſtate, and the uſeful plebeian, who 
contributes his ſhare to the taxes; thoſe poſts 
which are only obtained by money, and which 


confer the empty title of eſquire, are abuſes _ 


which we don't meet with in any other country, 
and are the effects of a kind of frantic deſire in 
a government, to ſtamp a mark of depredation 
on the major part of the nation. In England, 
whoever is poſſeſſed of an eſtate of forty ſhillings 
per annum, in land, is a freeholder, a free- 
born Engliſhman, and has a right to the no- 
mination of his repreſentatives in parliament, 
Every one who is not a handicraft trade is a 
gentleman, and there are no nobles in the ſtrict- 
neſs of the term, but thoſe who repreſent the 
ancient barons and peers of the realm, in the 
upper houſe, (or houſe of lords.) 

There are many free ſtates in which the pri- 
vileges of birth are of no advantage, and in which 
they admit only thoſe of citizen; and even in 
the city of Baſil, no gentleman can hold any 
office in the republic, unleſs he relinquiſhes his 
privileges of a gentleman ; and yet in every _ 
| | "© 
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Nate the magiſtrates only take the title of nobi- 
lis, noble. Tris without diſpute the moſt emi- 
nent nobility to have been at the head of a re- 
public, from father to ſon ; but ſuch is the force 
of cuſtom and prejudice, that four hundred 
years poſſeſſion of ſo refined a dignity, would 
not exempt the bearer in France from paying 
the taille, nor gain him admittance into fthe 
moſt inconſiderablè chapter in Germany. 
Theſe cuſtoms form a complicated picture of 
human vanity and inconſtancy; but happily it 


is the leaſt melancholy part of the hiſtory of hu- 
man kind. | 


Of TOURNAMENTSor JOUSTS. 


E 3 HE tournaments, ſo long time famous 
| throughout chriſtendom, and ſo often 
anathematized, were games far more noble than 
the wreſtling, the throwing of the diſque, or the 
races of the Greeks, and not near fo barbarous 
as the fſghts of gladiators among the Romans. 
Our tournaments bore no reſemblance to theſe 
ancient diverſions, but were much of the ſame 
kind with the military exerciſes ſo common in 
old times, and the games which we find deſcri- 
bed in Homer. Theſe warlike games firſt took 
their riſe in Italy, in the reign of Theodoric, 
who ſuppreſſed the gladiators of the 5th century, 
not by a-prohibitory edit, but by reproaching 
the Romans with this barbarous cuſtom, in or- 
der that they might learn politeneſs of a Goth. 
After this there were frequently military games 
in Italy, and particularly in the kingdom 
of Lombardy, as alſo petty combats, called 


battagliole, which are ſtill kept up in the cities 


of Venice and Piſa. 
| This 
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This cuſtom was ſoon adopted by other nati- 


ons, Nithard tells us, that in the year 870, the 


ſons of Lewis the Feeble, celebrated their re- 
conciliation by ſolemn tilts, which were. after- 
wards called tournaments; and in which, ſays 
he, Ex utraque parte, alter in alterum veloci cur- 
ſu ruebant *, i 

The emperor Henry, the Fowler, celebrated his 
coronation in 920 by one of theſe military enter- 
tainments, in which the parties fought on horſe- 
back. The preparations were as ſplendid as 


could be in a country ſo poor, that it had not 
one fortified town but what had been built by the 


Romans along the banks of the Rhine. 

This cuſtom: became general in France, Eng- 
land, Spain, and among the Mooriſh nations. 
We know that Geofroi de Precielli, a knight 
of Touraine, compiled certain laws to be ob- 
ſerved in the celebration of theſe games towards 
the end of the 11th century. Some pretend that 
the name of tournament came from the city of 
Tours, for the combatants did not turn in theſe 
exerciſes as they did in the chariot races among 
the Greeks and Romans. But it is more pro- 
bable, that tournament was derived from the 
ſword with a turned point, enſis torneaticus, in 
Jaw-latin, it not being permitted in theſe games 
to ſtrike with any other -pointed weapons but 
the lance. Theſe games were, at their firſt in- 


ſtitution, called by the French, empriſes, feats ef 


arms, the word feat ſhewed that the combat 
was not to be mortal, "Theſe games were alſo 
called Behourd:s, from the name of an armour, 
or breaſt-plate, with which their horſes were co- 

F Either pe rty-ran at each other full peed, 
vered. 
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vered. Rene of Anjou, king of Sicily and Je- 
ruſalem, and duke of Lorrain, though not in 


poſſeſſion of a foot of either of theſe dominions, 


who was very fond of making verſes and tour- 
naments, made alſo ſeveral new rules and orders 
to be obſerved in thoſe paſtimes. 

< Whoſoever, ſays he, in his laws, will hold 


na tournament or jouſt (behourdi) muſt be a' 


<« prince, or at leaſt a high baron.” The perſon 
who held the tournament ſent an herald with a 


ſword to the prince whom he invited, deſiring” 


him to appoint judges of the field. 
Tournaments, ſays good king Rene, may 
cc be of abundant utility, inaſmuch as it may hap- 


pen that ſome young knight or eſquire, by 


4 his atchievements therein, may acquire the 


« good graces or greater affection of the lady 


« whom he ſerveth.” 


Then follow the ſeveral ceremonies to be hs 
ſerved in theſe exerciſes, ſuch as the hanging the 


armorial enſigns or banners of the contending 


knights or eſquires at the windows, or on the 
galleries round the lift. 


Every thing was done in honour of the ladies. 


According to the laws of good king René, they 


were to examine the arms of the combatants, and 
to diſtribute the prizes to the vidtors, and if any 
knight or eſquire, who was a candidate at theſe 
tournaments had ſpoken ill of any lady, the other 
candidates beat him with their ſwords till the la- 
dies cried out grace, (or enough !) or elſe he was 
placed aftride on the rails that went round the lift, 
as a ſoldier is now ſet upon the wooden horſe. 
Befides theſe tournaments, there were likewiſe 
pas d armes, and of theſe amuſements king Rene 
was likewiſe the — The pas arne, 
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of the dragon's throat held near Chinon in 1446 
was very famous. Some time after that of the 
chateau de la joyeuſe garde, or the caſtle of Merry 
Men, acquired {till greater reputation. In theſe 
combats the trial of ſkill was to defend the en- 
trance of a caſtle, or the paſſage of a high road, 
Rene had much better have tried his ſkill to en- 
ter into Sicily or Lotrain. "Phe deviſe of this 
gallant prince was a chaffing-diſn full of live coals, 
with theſe words, full of ardent deſire :” this 
ardent deſite was not for the recovery of the do- 
minions which he had loſt, but for the charms of 
mademoilelle Gui de Laval, with whom he was 
in love, and whom he married after the death of 
his wife Iſabella of Lorrain. 

Theſe antient tournaments firſt gave riſe to 
armorial bearings, about the beginning of the 
 I'2th century : and whatever of that natute is 
ſuppoſed to have exiſted before that time is evi- 
Gently fictitious, as are likewiſe- the pretended 
laws of the knights of the round table ſo much 
talked of in romance. Every knight who pre- 
ſented himſelf at the lift with his beaver or hel- 
met cloſcd for combat, had ſome arbitrary figures 
er ſymbols painted on his ſhield, or coat of arms. 
Hence came the knights of the eagle, of the lion, 
&c. names fo famous in the writings of the old 
noveliſts, The terms of blazonry, which at 
preſent ſeem ſuch an abſurd and barbarous jargon, 
were then words in common uſe. Flame colour 
was called gules ; blue, /inople or azure ; a ſtake, 
was called a pale, and a band or belt, a %%%, 
Faſcia, | | | 

It there was ever any reaſon for encouraging 
theſe warlike ſports, it was in the times of the 
£ruſades, when the exerciſe of arms were conſe- 


crated 


1 
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crated by neceſſity ; and yet it was at this very 
period that the popes thought proper to. prohibit 
them, and to anathematize an image of war, when 
they themſelves were perpetually ſtirring up real 
ones. Among others Nicholas III. that pontiff 
who had adviſed the maſſacre of the Sicilian veſ- - 
pers, excommunicated all thoſe who had engag- 
ed in, or were even preſent at a tournament held 
in France by Philip the Bold in 1279. But there 
were other popes who approved of theſe combats; 
and king John of France entertained pope Ur- 
ban V. with one of theſe ſhews, when, after 
his return from his captivity in England, he 
went to take up the croſs at Avignon on the mad 
project of fighting againſt the Turks, inſtead of 
ſetting himſelf to repair the diſaſters of his own 
kingdom, 

Tournaments were not admitted into the 
Greek empire till very late. The Greeks in 
general held all the cuſtoms of the welt in con- 


tempt ; they deſpiſed the badge of coat-armour, 


and treated the ſcience of heraldry as ridiculous. 
At length'in 1326 the young emperor Andro- 
nicus, having eſpouſed a princeſs of the houſe of 
Savoy, ſome young gentlemen of that countiy 
gave the diverſion of a tournament at Conſtan- 
tinople, and the Greeks from thence became 
accuſtomed to theſe military exerciſes. But the 
Turks were not to be reſiſted by tournaments ; it 
required well diſciplined armies, and an able go- 
vernment, two things which the Greeks wete 
ſcarcely now maſters of. 

The cuſtom of holding tournaments kept its 


| footing throughout all Europe. One of the 


moſt ſolemn and magnificent was that which was 


keld at Boulogne-ſaur-mer in the year 1309, on 
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the occaſion of the marriage of Iſabella of France 
with king Edward II. of England. Edward III. held 
two very fine ones afterwards in London. There was 
even one held at Paris in the year 1415, during 
the unfortunate reign of Charles VI, After this 
came thoſe of Rene. of Anjou, of which we have 
already ſpoken. They continued to be very fre- 
quent till the death of Henry II. of France, who, 
as we all know, was-killed at one of theſe diver- 
Nons in the palace of the Tournelles in the year 
1559. This accident one would imagine 
ſhould have put a final ſtop to them. | 
But the idle lives of the Greeks, joined to ha-. 
bit and a natural inclination, revived theſe bloody 
amuſements at Orleans in leſs than a year af- 
ter the tragical end of Henry II, Here prince 
Henry de Bourbon Montpenſier was the victim 
by a fall from his horſe, which coſt him nis life, 
This put a total ſtop to tournaments. But there 
ſtill remained a faint image of them in the pas 
armes held by Charles IX. and Henry III. a 
year after the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew ; for 
in thoſe days feſtivals and proſcriptions always 
went hand in hand. Theſe pas Parmes were not 
attended with any danger, as the combatants 
fought only with blunt weapons. There was 
no tournament held on the marriage of the duke 
de Joyeuſe in 1581; the word tournament is 
therefore improperly applied by L'Etoile in the 
account he gives us of theſe diverſions in his 
journal. The grandees did not fight at all; and 
what he calls a tournament was only a kind of 
Warlike ballet, exhibited in the gardens of the 
Louvre by hired performers, and was a ſhew 
giyen to the court, and not given by the court 
7 itſelf. 
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The games which afterwards went by the 
name of tournaments were only carouſfals *. 

We may therefore date the ſupprefſion of tour- 
naments from the year 1560. With them ex- 
pied the ſpirit of chivalry, which appeared no 
more afterwards but in romance. This ſpirit 
prevailed greatly in the reign of Francis I. and 


the emperor Charles V. Philip II. who ſeldom 


ſtirred out of his own palace, encouraged no me- 


fit but that of a blind ſubmiſſion to his will. After 


. 


the death of Henty II. France was plunged in 


fanaticiſm, and deſolated by religious wars. Ger- 
many divided between the Roman Catholic, Lu- 
theran, and Calviniſt factions, forgot the ancient 


The pas d' armes, the combats of the liſts, and 


cuſtoms of chivalry ; and in Italy they were loſt # 
in the ſpirit of intrigue. | 


the imitation of the ancient tournaments, every 


where aboliſhed, were ſucceeded by the bull- fight 
in Spain, and carouſals in France, Italy, and 
Germany. 
deſcription of theſe games in this place, after that 
which we have given of the grand one held b 


Lewis XIV. in the age of that monarch +. The 


laſt carouſal which was held was that at Berlin 


It would be ſuperfluous to give a 


in the year 1750, which was finely executed, 


and at which the brothers of the king of Pruſſia 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves greatly by their ſkill and 
addreſs, All theſe military games begin now to 
be entirely out of uſe ; and of the many exerciſes 


which formerly rendered the body ſo robuſt and 


agile, none now remain, but that of hunting, and 
even this is greatly neglected of late by the crown- 


* Vol. III. chap, C. pag. 296. 
+ Vol, VI, me 
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ed heads of Europe. Pleaſures have had their 
revolutions as well as every other thing. 


Of DUELS. 


T IE manner of educating our nobility great- 

ly encouraged the practice of duelling,which 
has been of ſo long continuance, and had its be- 
ginning with our modern monarchies. The cuſ- 
tom of deciding the merits of a cauſe by a legal 
combat was known only to the Chriſtians of the 
Weſt. We hear of no duels among thoſe of the 
- eaſtern church: and the ancients were utter ſtran- 
gers to this barbarous practice. Cæſar indeed tells 
us in his Commentaries, that two of his centuri- 
ons, who had been always jealous of, and at en- 
mity with each other, decided their quarrel by a 
challenge, but this challenge was to ſhew which 
of them ſhould perform the moſt valiant feats in 
bateſe. One of them, after having ſlain a great 
number of the enemy with his own hand, being 
at length wounded and thrown to the ground 
himſelf, bis competitor ſtept in and reſcued him. 
Such were the dvels of the Romans. 

The moſt ancient example of duels command- 
ed by the ſovereign,” is in the law of Gondebaut 
the Burgundian, a German by family, who had 
uſurped the dukedom of Burgundy, + This me- 
thod of judgment was eſtabliſhed throughout all 
the Weſt. The old Catalan law quoted by the 
learned du Cange, and the German and Bava- 
rian laws, mention ſeveral caſes in which the par- 
ties were ordered to determine the diſpute by fin- 
ele combat, | 


In 


— 


— 


In the aſſizes held by the cruſards at Jeruſa- 


lem, we find the law run thus, Le garant que 


& Yon lieve, ſi come es par pu doit repondre a 
& qui li lieve, Tu ments et te rendrai mort 6 
© recrean et veſſi mon gage *.“ 

The ancient Normand cuſtomary ſays, © Plain- 
© te de meurtre doit. etre faite; et fi l'accuſé nie, 
« il en offre gage——et bataille li doit tre ot- 


© troyee par juſtice +.” 


It is evident by theſe laws that a man accuſed 
of one murder had a right to commit two. Even 
civil matters were often terminated by theſe bloody 
iſſues. If two parties diſputed. an inheritance 
with each other, he who had the beſt ſword was 
held to have the beſt right; and differences be- 


tween fellow citizens were decided like thoſe 


between nations by force of arms. 

This law procedure experienced its changes 
like all other human inſtitutions, whether wiſe 
or fooliſh. St. Lewis enacted that an eſquire, it 
accuſed by a villain (i. e. a peaſant) might fight 
on her ſeback, and that a villain accuſed by an 
eſquire muſt fight on foot. He exempts youths 
under twenty-one years of age from the laws of 
duelling, and old perſons above ſixty. 


The women and prieſts had the naming of 


the champions who were to cut each other's throats 
in their name; and the ſucceſs and honour of a 
family depended on a lucky choice. It fometimes 
happened, that churchmen themſelves offered 


* Tae meaning of which is, that the party accuſed ſhall ſay 
to the accuſer, thou licf, and I will either make thee recant, ar 
thou ſhalt die by my hand, and here is my. gage (or token 
of defiance.) 125 : 

+ That is, complaint of murder muſt be made, and if the 
accuſed party denies the charge, he offers challenge, in which 
caſe the law muſt grant him combat. TSS 
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and accepted combat, and fought within encloſ- 
ed ground. By the conſtitutions of William the 
Conqueror, it appears that no clerk or abbot could 
engage in ſingle combat without permiſſion firſt 
had of their biſhops, „St clericus duellum ſine 
„ epilcopi licentia ſuſceperit, &c.” 

By the laws of St. Lewis, and other precedents 
quoted by du Cange, it ſeems that thoſe who 
were defeated were ſometimes hanged, and fome- 
times beheaded or diſmembered. "Theſe were 
Called laws of honcur, and authorized under the 
ſeal of this kingly ſaint, who is ſaid to have wanted 
to aboliſh this cuſtom worthy only bf ſavages. - 

Juſtice was fo far improved in the reign of 
Lewis the Young, that he iſſued an order in 1168, 
that fingle combat ſhould be ordered only in caſes 

where the ſum exceeded five crowns, gquinque 
«e ſolidos,” ; 

Philip the Fair publiſhed a large code of duels. 
If the appellant had a mind to fight by party, 
and name a champion to defend his cauſe, he was 
to ſay, „Our ſovereign lord the king, by le- 
©<© gal eſſoin of my body (i. e. through bodily 
© weakneſs or diſeaſe) [ claim and demand to 
* have ſuch a gentleman for my champion, 
© who may in my preſence, if ſo I can, or in 
© my abſence with the help of God, of our 
© holy lady, and monſeigneur St. George, do 
© true and loyal ſervice in my name, and at 
© my hazard, &c.” | 1 

he two adverſaries, or their champions in 
their ſtead, appeared on a day appointed within 
a lift eighty paces in length, and forty wide, at- 
tended by the ſerjeants at arms. They were to 
come * mounted on horſeback with their vizers 
e down, their ſhields flung acroſs their ror 

new 
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4c their faulcheons in their hands, and their ſwords 
© and daggers gitt to their ſides.” They were 
enjoined to bear a crucifix, or an image of the 
virgin Mary, or of ſome faint in their banners. 
The heralds at arms made the ſpectators range 
themſelves on the outſide of the lifts on foot. No 
one being permitted to be preſent on horſeback, 
under pain of lofing his horſe if a nobleman, and 
if a commoner, of lofing one ear. 5 

The marſhal of the field, aſſiſted by a prieſt, 
ſwore the two combatants on a crueifix, that their 
right was good, and that they made uſe of no 


enchanted arms, taking monfeigneur St. George 


to witneſs, and renouncing heaven, if they ſpoke 
falſe. Theſe blaſphemous ceremonies over, the 
marſhal cried out with a loud voice, ** Let them 
„ goon; and then, throwing down a glove, 
the combatants went to work, and the arms of 
the vanquiſhed was the marſhal's fee. 

Much the ſame kind of forms were obſerved 
in England. ' But in Germany they differed 
conſiderably. We read in the Theatre of Ho- 


nour, and in ſeveral other antient chronicles, - 


that, in general the village of Hall in Suabia 
was the place for theſe combats. The two par- 
ties applied to the aflembly of the Notables, who 
are the chief magiſtrates of Suabia, for per- 
miſſion to enter the lifts. On theſe occaſions, 
they aſſigned to each combatant a godfather 
and a confeſſor; the people chanted a libe- 
Ya *; a bier ſurrounded by torches, and defigned 
to receive the lifeleſs corpſe of the vanquithed 


Libera nos, Demins, A kind of hymn in the Romiſh 
mals book, 


15 perſon, 
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perſon, was placed at one end of the liſis. The 
lame ceremonies were obſerved at Warbourg. 

There were a great number of theſe cloſe 
combats all over Europe till the 13th century. 
From the laws for theſe combats came the 
proverbial ſayings, Les morts ont tort; Les battus 
Payent Pamende.—i, e. The dead are always 
in the wrong; and he that is beaten muſt pay 
all coſts. | | 
Ie parliament of France ſometimes ordered 
theſe combats ; in the fame manner as they now 
order proofs to be produced in writing, or by 
verbal evidence, In the year 1343, during the 
reign of Philip of Valois, the parliament came 
to a reſolution that there was a lawful challenge, 
and a neceſſity of mortal combat, between the 
Chevalier Dubois and the chevalier de Vervins, 
becauſe the latter had endeavoured to perſuade 
Philip, that“ Dubois had bewitched his high- 
s neſs the king of France.“ 

The duel between Legris and Carrouge, or- 
dered by parliament in the reign of Charles VI. 
is famous even to this day. The diſpute was 
whether Legris had lain with Carrouge's wife. 
againſt her conſent, or not ? | 

Long time afterwards, namely in 1442, in a 
ſolema cauſe between the chevalier Patarin and, 
the eſquite Tachon, the parliament declared the. 
affair in queſtion did not require trial by combat; 
inaſmuch as it requited a peremptory accuſation 
or charge, independent of all witneſles to warrant 
a legal order for a duel. | 

A charge of this kind happened in the year 
1454, in the perſon of one Jobn Picard, who 
was accuſed of having dented his own Wan 

an 
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and was held by a decree to fight againſt his 


ſon-in-law, who was his accuſer. The Theatre 
of Honour and Chivalry does not tell us the iſſue 
of this affair; but, be it as it might, the parlia- 
ment ordered a charge of inceſt to be made good 
by parricide, | : 
The biſhops, and abbots likewiſe, in imita- 
tion of the parliaments and king's council, or- 
dered cloſe combats within their juriſdictions. 
Ives de Chartres reproaches the archbiſhop of 
Sens, and the biſhop of Orleans, with having 


ordered too great a number of duels of this 


kind in civil matters, In the year 1100, 
Geofroi du Maine, biſhop of Angers, obliged 


the monks of St. Serga to prove by combat 


their right to certain tithes, to which they Jaid 


claim; and the. champion for the monks got 


the cauſe for them by ſoundly cudgelling his 
adverſary. | | 

Under the laſt race of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy, the burgheis of the towns of Flan- 
ders enjoyed the privilege of proving their 
claims with a buckler, and club. They rubbed 
themſelves all over with tallow -or greaſe, ba- 
cauſe they had heard the athlete of old anoint- 
ed themſelves with cil; they next dipped their 
hands into a tub or bucket of aſhes, and then 
putting ſome ſugar or honey in their mouths, 
they fought till one of them dropt, and he that 
woes overcome was hanged. 

The lilt of theſe fingle combats, ordered by 
ſovereiens, would {well this work to too great a 
fize. King Francis I. iflued a folemn order for 
two; and his fon Henry II. for other two. 
Fhe firſt of thoſe which Henry ordered was that 
between Jarnac and la Chataieneraye, in tne 

© 14. 
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year 1547. La Chataigneraye had accuſed Jar- 


nac with laying with nis mother-in-law ; but 


was this a reaſon for a king, with the advice of 
his council, to order two of his ſubjects to 
butcher one another in his preſence ? but ſuch 
were the manners of the times. The twocham- 
pions {wore each upon the holy goſpels, that he 
fought in the cauſe of truth, and that * he car- 


<< ried about him neither charms, ſpells, nor in- 


e cantations.” La Chataigneraye dying of his 
wounds, Henry II. made a vow never more to 
order duels; and the next year, he, in council, 
iſſued letters patent, injoining two youug gen- 
tlemen to fight within the liſts at Sedan, under 
the inſpection of the marſhal de la Marck, 
prince of Sedan. Henry thought he had not 


broke his oath, becauſe he ordered the parties to 


go and murder each other out of his kingdom. 
The court of Lorraine oppoſed in form this 


honour conferred on the marſhal de la Marck, 


and ſent a proteſt to Sedan, alledging that all 
duels between the Rhine and the Maeſe were, 
according to the laws of the empire, to be fought 
only by order, and in the preſence, of the ſove- 
reign of Lorraine. Notwithſtanding this, the 
field was marked out in Sedan. The motive of 


this order of Henry and his council, was that 


one of theſe gentlemen, named D*Ageures, had 
put his hand into the breeches of a young man, 
named Fendilles. Fendilles, being wounded, 
confeſſed the accuſation to have been falſe ; upon 
which he was thrown out of the liſts by the 
heralds at arms, and his arms broken : this was 
one of the puniſhments inflicted on the van- 
quiſhed party, It would be difficult in our 
days to conceive how ſo ridiculous an affair 

could 
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could have been thought worthy of being decided 
of combat. 

We muſt not confound theſe duels, which 
may be looked upon as judgments of the al- 
mighty, with the fingle combats between the 
chiefs of two armies, or the knights of two ad- 
verſe parties, "Theſe latter were feats of arms, 
and military exploits, which have ever been in 
uſe among all nations. 

It is hard to determine, whether we ought to 
rank ſeveral cartels of defiance between king and 
king, and prince and prince, in the number of 
legal duels, or among the exploits of cy: 2 
there have been inſtances of both kinds. 

When Charles of Anjou, brother to St. Baie 
and Peter of Arragon, defied each other to combat, 
after the maſſacre of the Sicilian veſpers, they 
agreed to ſtake the juſtice of their cauſe upon 
a "fingle combat, with the permiſſion of pope 
Martin IV. as ſays John Baptiſt Caraffa, in his 
hiſtory of bane King Philip the Bald ap- 
pointed. Bourdeaux for the place of combat. 
Nothing could more reſemble the old legal duels. 
Charles of Anjou came to the rendezvous the 
morning of the day appointed, and took out an 
action of default againſt his adverſary, who did 
not arrive till the ſame evening. Peter, in re- 
turn, took out another action of default againſt 
Charles, for not having waited for him. This 
ſingular challenge would have been ranked in 
the number of legal combats, if theſe two kings 
had had as great an inclination to fight with, 
as to brave, each other. The duel which Ed- 
ward III. propoſed to Philip of Valois comes 

within 
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within the rules of chivalry. Philip refuſed his 
challenge, alledging that a vaſſal could not chal- 
lenge his Jord- paramount ; but afterwards, when 
the vaſſal had defeated the army of his lord, 
Philip offered him combat; and Edward, who 
was then conqueror, refuſed it, ſaying that he 
was too wiſe to put to the hazard of a ſingle 
combat what he had gained by many battles. 
The emperor Charles V. and Francis I. de- 


fed each other, ſent mutual challenges, gave 


each other the lie in the threat, but never fought. 
There is not a {ingle inſtance of one king fight- 
ing againſt another within liſts; but incredible is 
the number of knights who laviched their blood 
in theſe exploits. 

We have already taken notice of the chal- 
lenge of a duke of Bourbon, whoto keep him- 
ſelf from iclenefs, propoſed a combat to.extre- 
mity in honour of the ladies, 

One of the moſt famous challenges is that of 
John de Warchin, a knight of great renown, 
and feneſcha} (or grand bailiff) of Hainault, who 
cauſed to be fixed up in all the capital cities of 


Europe, that he would fight & outrance, to ex- 


tremity, either fingle, or himſclf with other tive 
perſons, with ſword, lance, and battle axe, 
„with the help of God, of the Holy Virgin, 
* and monſeizneur St. George and bis lady.” 
The combat was to be in a village of Flanders, 
named Conchy; but no perſon appearing to en- 
ter the liſts, with this Flemiſh hero, he made a 
vow to go in ſearch of adventures thtougheut 
France and Spain, conſtantly armed cap a-pie; 
after Which he went and made an oftering of his 
bourden, 
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bourdon, or flat, at the ſhrine of monſeigneur 
St. James in Galicia. By this you may lee 
that the original of Quixotiſm was in Flanders. 

The moſt hotribſe duel that was ever pro- 
poſed, and which nevertheleſs was the molt ex- 
cuſable, was that of Arnold, or Arnaud, the 
laſt duke of Gueldres, whoſe territories fell to- 
the Burgundy branch of the houſe of France, af- 
terwards belonged to the Auſtro-Spaviſh branch, 
and one part of which is ſtill free. 

Adolphus, fon to this duke Arnaud, took up 
arms againſt his father in the year 1470, in the 
time of Charles the Raſh, duke of Burgundy ; 
and this Adolphus declared publickly, in the 
preſence of Charles, that his father had been in 
poſſeſſion of the dukedom long enough, and that 
he was determined to enjoy it in his turn, and 
that, jf his father would accept of a ſmall pen- 
ſion of 30co flacins, he would give it him wil- 
lingly. Charles, who before his mis/ortunes wes. 
very powerful, cited both father and fon to ap- 
pear before him; the father, though old and in- 
firm, threw. down his pledge of combat, and 
demanded permiſſion of the duke of Burgundy 
to fight his ſon in his court. The fon- accepted 
the challenge, but duke Charles would not per- 
mit the combat; and the father, having with 
great jullice difnhedted his unnatural and re- 
bellious fon, and g given his dominions to Charles, 

hat unfortunate prince loſt them all, together 
with his own and his life, in a war Rill more 
unjult than any of the duels we have been te- 
lating. 

The chief thing which contributed to the 
ſuppreſſing this cuſtom, was the new method of 
figbting introduced into the armics, King 
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Henry IV. decried the uſe of lances at the battle 


of Ivri ; and, at preſent, where the ſuperiority of 
fire determines the fate of the day, a knight 
would have but an indifferent chance to preſent 
himſelf, with his lance couched in the reſt, be- 
fore the front of a battalion. Military courage 


conſiſted formerly in keeping firm, and armed at 


all points, on an horſe, who was alſo in a man- 
ner caſed with ſteel. In our days, it confiſts in 
marching ſlowly up to the mouth of the cannon 
that ſometimes ſweep away whole ranks at a 
diſcharge. | 

When the legal duels became out of uſe, and 
the cartels of chivalry ſtill more ſo, duels be- 
tween private perſons began to rage with great 
fury; and every one took to himſelf, upon the 


moſt trivial occaſions, that licence which was 


formerly wont to be demanded of parliaments, 
biſhops, and kings. 

Duels were much leſs frequent when courts 
of juſtice ordered them in a folemn manner; but 
when they came to be forbidden, they encreaſed 
out of number. They ſoon came to have ſeconds 
in theſe combats, in like manner as in thoſe in 
the times of chivalry. 

One of the moſt famous we meet with in 
hiſtory, is that of Cailus, Maugiron, and Li- 
varot, againſt Antragnet, Riberac, and Schom- 
berg, in the reign of Henry III. at a place now 
called Place Rzyale, (or the king's ſquare) and 
where formerly ſtood the palace of Tournelles. 
After that, hardly a day paſſed without ſome 
duel happening ; and this madneſs was carried 
ſo far, that there were companies of gendarmes, 
into which no perſon was admitted who had 
not fought at leaſt one duel, or would not take 
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an oath to fight one before the expiration of the 
year. This horrid cuſtom continued till the 
_ reign of Lewis XIV. | 


Of EUROPE, in theFifteenth Century. 


p SPAIN, 
Vol. III. chap. Ixxxv. PHE baſtard Traſta- 
page 159, mare, a rebel againſt 
bis lawful king, had been 


formerly acknowleged king himſelf, and now 
they dethrone their lawful fovereign, and decared 
his daughter * illegitimate, though publickly born 
of the queen, and acknowledged by her father as 
his own child. 

* * * ; 

Id. page 161.) Never was injuſtice better co- 
loured, ſucceeded more fortunately, or was juſ- 
tified by a more daring and prudent conduct. 
Iſabella and Ferdinand eſtabliſhed ſuch a power 
in Spain, as had never been known fince the 
reſtoration of the chriſtians. The Moors were 
now in poſſeſſion only of Granada, and drew 
near to their ruin in that part of Europe, while 
the Turks ſeemed on the point of ſubduing the 
other. The Chriſtians had loſt Spain in the be- 
ginning of the eighth century, by their mutual 
diſcords and diviſions ; the ſame cauſe drove the 
Moors at length out of Spain, 


Joan, daughter to Henry IV. king of Caſtile. 


Of 
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Of the STATE of the JEWS in EUROPE. 


Idem, page AFTER having ſeen how the 
104-166. Jews were treated in Spain, 

| let us now examine what was their 
ſituation in the other nations of Europe. You 
know, that they every where exerciſed the buli- 
neſs of brokers, and itinerant traders ; as they 
did in antient times at Babylon, Rome, and 
Alexandria. In France, their moveable potict- 
lions belonged: to the baron or lord, in whole 


\ Jands they dwelt. The moveables of Jews” 


ſay the regulations of St. Lewis, „belong to 
«© the baron.“ | 

A Jew could no more be taken from a baron, 
than his horſe or his mule. The ſame Jaw pre- 
vailed in Germany. The Jews are declared 


ſerfs by a conſtitution of Frederick II. A Jew 


was at firſt part of the domains, or property 


'of the emperor ; afterwards every lord had his 
Jews. | 


Till the end of the 14th century, it was efta- 
bliſhed by the feudal laws in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope, that when a Jew embraced chriſtianity 
his effects were confiſcated for the uſe of his 
lord. This, you will ſay, was no efficacious 
method to promote their converſion ; but, at all 
events, the baron was to be indemniked for the 
loſs of his Jew. | | 
In great towns, and eſpecially in the imperial 
Cities, they had their ſynagogues, and enjoyed 
ſome of the privilege of citizens : but then you 
may be ſure they paid handſomely for them; 
and when they became very rich, eſpecial care 
Was 
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was taken to accuſe them of having crucified a 
young child on a Good- Friday. On this accu- 
ſation, which never failed to pleaſe the popu- 
lace, a law was made in ſeveral of the towns of 
Languedoc and Provence, permitting any one to 


beat or ill uſe a J-w, if he was found in the 


ſtreets from Good-Friday to Eaſter Day. 
- Their chief avocation having been from time 
immemorial the_lending of money on pledges, 


they were forbidden to lend upon any church 


ornaments, or on bloody or wet linen or cloaths. 
In the y=2r,1215,. the council of Latcran order- 
e that they thould carry the figure of a ſmall 
wheel on their breaſt, to diſtinguiſh them from 
Chriſtians. Theſe badges were changed at diffe- 
rent times; but they were always obliged to wear 
ſome one, by which they might be known. 
They were expreſsly forbidden to take any maid 
. ſervants or nurſes, who were Chriſtians, or even 
concubines of that religion, and there were {ome 
countries, in which they burnt thofe women, 
who. had lain with a Jew man, or the man 
who had lain with a Jew. woman, for this un- 
anſwerable reaſon, which we find given by the 
great civilian Gallus, “ That it is the ſame 
thing to lie with a Jew, as with a dog,” 

Whenever they had any law-ſuit againſt a 
Chriſtian, they were obliged to {wear by Sabaoth, 
Eloi, and Adonai, and the ten anmey of God, 
and they were threatened with, the tertian, 
guartan, and quotidian ague, if they did not ſpeak 
the truth; and, if they were caſt, they were 
ſure to be hanged between two dogs. 

In England they were permitted to take mort- 
gages upon eſtates in the country, for monies 
lent thereon; and, in the Zona/ticum Anglicanum, 
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we find, that it coſt fix marks ſterling to redeem 
any eſtate out of the hands of a Jewiſh mort- 


gagee. 


They were at different times driven out of 
almoſt all the towns in Chriſtendom, and almoſt 
as continually recalled. Rome alone has con- 
ſtantly kept them within her boſom. They 
were totally driven out of France, in the year 
1394, by Charles VI. and could never after- 
wards obtain permiſſion to reſide in Paris, where 
they had formerly occupied ſeveral Whole ſtreets. 
In Metz and Bourdeaux, they are permitted the 
uſe of ſynagogues, only becauſe they were found 
in poſſeſſion of that privilege at the time theſe 
towns were annexed to the crown of France; 
but they have conſtantly remained uninterrupted 
in Avignon, which is a part of the pope's terri- 
tories, In a word, they were every where uſurers, 
in virtue of the privilege and benediction of their 
own law, and every where held in deteſtation 
on that very account. | 

Their famous rabbins, Maimonides, Abar- 
banel, Aben Ezra, and others, in vain repeat- 


ed to the chriſtians, in all their writings, We 


are your fathers, our ſcripture is yours, our 
books are read in your chuches, and our hymns 
are ſung there ; they were anſwered only by be- 
ing plundered, exiled, and hanged between two 
dogs. In Spain and Portugal, it became a 
faſhion to burn theſe unhappy people. Late 
times have been more 8 to them, eſpe- 
cially in Holland and England ; where they are 
ſuffered to enjoy their riches, and all the rights 
of ſociety, of which no one is deprived in thoſe 
countries. They were even on the point of ob- 
taining a general act of naturalization in Eng- | 
and, 
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land, in the year 1750, nay the act had actually 
paſſed for that purpoſe;. but, at length, the uni- 
verſal cry of the nation, and the ridicule that 
was caſt upon the ſcheme, cauſed it to be re- 
pealed. Numberleſs were the burleſque: prints 
and ſatyrical writings, publiſhed on this occa- 
ſion, in ſome of which my lord Aaron and 
viſcount Judah were repreſented fitting in the 
houſe of lords ; the people laughed, and the 
Jews comforted themſelves with being rich and 
free. | 

It is no ſlight proof of the capriciouſneſs of 
the human mind, to ſee the deſcendants of Jacob 
carried in proceſſion to be burnt at Liſbon, and, 
at the ſame time, candidates for the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed privileges of a Britiſh ſubject. In Tur- 
key, they are neitner burnt nor admitted to ho- 
nours ; but they have made themſelves the ſole 
maſter of the commerce of that country, and 
neither the French, the Venetians, the Engliſh, 
nor the Dutch, can either buy or ſell there, but 
thcough the intervention of the Jews. It was 
an inevitable conſequence of the legiſlation of 
this people, that they were to. be conquerors or. 
flaves. They were commanded to hold every 
other nation in abhorrence, and to look upon 
themſelves as defiled, if they only. eat out of the 
ſame diſh with any one of a different faith. 
They gave the name of the Nations to about 
twenty or thirty. ſmall viliages round about them, 
whom they were determined to deſtroy, and with 
whom they thought it a crime to have any thing 
in common. When their eyes were a little 
opened by other victorious nations, who taught 
them to their coſt, that the world was larger than 
they imagined; their very law made tbem ene- 
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mies to theſe nations, and, in ſhort, to all man- 


kind. They obſtinately perſevered in their ab- 
ſurd policy, when it was their intereſt to have 
changed it; their ſuperſtition encreaſed with 
their misfortunes ; and their conquerors were, an 
uncircumciſed people. A Jew thought himſelf 
as much forbidden to eat out of the fame diſh 
with a Roman, as with an Amalekite, They 
retained all their cuſtoms, which were diame- 
trically oppoſite to thoſe of ſociety in general ; 
and accordingly they were deſervedly treated 
as a people who ſet themſelves up againſt all 
others. 1 


Of the people called BoHEmIAns, EGYPTIANS, 
or GYPSIES, 


THERE was at this time another petty na- 

tion as unſettled, and as much diſperied, as 
the Jews, and who followed another method of 
rapine. Theſe were a collection of ſtrange 
people, known in France by the name of Bohe- 
mians, in other countries they were called Egyp- 
tians, Gypfies, or Syrians, and in Italy Zingani, 
or Zingari. They wandered in troops or com- 
panies from one end of Europe to the other, 
with tabors and pipes, and caſtenetts, dancing, 
finging, telling fortunes, ſhewing tricks of le- 
gerdemain, curing diſeaſes with certain cant 
words, and ſtealing every thing that came in their 
way ; they obſerved certain religious ceremonies 
amongſt themſelves, of which neither they nor 
any one elſe knew the meaning, or the origin. 
Theſe people have dwindled away conſiderably 
of late years, ſince mankind have begun to 
throw 
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throw off the infatuated notions of witcheraft, 
taliſmans, predictions, and poſſeſſions by evil 
ſpirits. "There are ſtill ſome few of them to be 
met with, but they become very ſcarce. No- 
thing appears more probable, than that thoſe 
wretches were a remnant of the antient prieſts 
and prieflefles of Iſis, inte: mixed with thoſe of 
the goddeſs of the Aſſyrians. Theſe wandering, 
tribes, as much deſpiſed by the Romans as their 
anceſtors had formerly been reverenced, carried 
their ceremonies, and their mercenary ſuperſti- 
tions with them all over the world. True mit 
ſionaries-errant of the faith they profeſſed, they 
ran from province to province to make converts 
of thoſe, upon whom mere chance had confirm- 
ed their predictions, or who, having recovered 
by the courſe of nature from ſome flight diſor- 
ders, imagined they owed their cure to the mi- 
raculous efficacy of cert:in unintelligible words 
and ſigns of theſe falſe prophets. The deſcription 
which Apuleius gives us of theſe vagabond pro- 
phets and propheteſſes, is the very picture of 
what thoſe wandering tribes, called Bohemians 
or Gypſies, have for a long time been in every 
country in Europe. Their caſtenetts and tabor 
and pipe aye the cymbels and crotals ot the 
Iſean and Syrian prieſts. Apuleius, who ſpent 
molt his life in ſearching after religious and 
magic ſecrets, ſpeaks of the predictions, taliſ- 
mans, ceremonies, dances, and ſongs of theſe 
pilgrim prieſts, and, in particular, remarks their 
great ſkill in ſtealing whatever came in their 
way, either in the court-yards, or houſes, where 
they were admitted, LE 

When chriitianity took place of the religion 
of Numa, and that Theodofius had deſtroyed 
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the famous temple of Serapis in Egypt, ſome of 
the Egyptian prieſts joined themſelves to thoſe of 
the goddeſs Cybele, and the goddeſs of the Aſſy- 
rians, and went about begging alms, in the ſame 
manner as hath been ſince practiſed by our men- 
dicant friars ; but as they could not expect any 
aſſiſtance from the Chriſtians, they found it ne- 
ceſſary to add the trade of quack-doQtors to that 
of pilgrim, and practiced chiromancy or pal- 
miſtry, and formed ſeveral ſingular dances. 
Mankind love to be amuſed and deceived, and 
therefore theſe offsprings of the antient prieſts 
have continued even to the preſent time. Such 
has been the end of the antient religion of Iſis 
and Ofiris, whoſe very names ſtill impreſs re ſpect. 
This religion, altogether emblematical and high- 
ly venerable, in its origin as early as the days 
of Cyrus, degenerated into a medley of ridicu- 
tous and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, It fell into ſtill - 
greater contempt under the Ptolemies, and, in 
the time of the Romans, was in a ſtate of the 
utmoſt abjection; and, at length, has been 
wholly left to a band of thieves and pickpockets. 
The ſame fate perhaps will attend the Jews, 


-when civil ſociety becomes more improved, 


and every nation carries on its own trade, with- 
out any longer ſharing the fruits of their labour 
and induſtry with thoſe wandering brokers; then 
I ſay, the Jewiſh race muſt naturally diminiſh, 
The more wealthy amongſt them begin already 
to deſpiſe the ſuperſtitions,of their own ſect, and, 


In a ſhort time, they will be left wholly to them- 
- ſelves; a people deſtitute of arts and laws, and 


when they are no longer permitted to fatten upon 
our indolence, they will be unable to keep up 


a ſeparate ſociety : for want of practice, they 


will 
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will forget their old jargon, which is no other 
than a corrupt medley of Hebrew and Syriac 
and, loſt even to the knowledge of their own 
books, they will in time be confounded among 
the dregs of the people, with whom they live. 


ot ITALY in the fifteenth Century. 


Idem, page FROM the affair of the aſſaſſi- 


168-171. nation of the Medicis family, 
we may form a elear idea of the ſpirit and man- 
net of theſe times; Sixtus IV. (La Roverre) 


was then ſovereign pontiff. I fhall not here 
enter into an enquiry, as Machiavel has done, 


whether the Riario, whom he cauſed to paſs 
for his nephews, were his own children or not; 
nor with Michael Brutus, whether he begot 
them while he was only a cordelier friar ? it is 
ſufficient to lead us to the knowledge of facts, 
that we are certain that he ſacrificed one of theſe 
ſuppoſed nephews to the intereſts of Jerome 
Riario. We have elſewhere obferved, that the 
juriſdiction of the Holy See was not by a great 
deal fo extenſive as it is at preſent. Sixtus IV. 


wanted to firip the lords of Imola and Friuli of 


their poſſeſſions to enrich Jerome. The two 
brothers Medicis ſupported theſe princes with mo- 
ney and forces, The pope thought he could not 


ſecure his authority in Italy, but by the ruin of 


the Medicis family. A banker of Florence, nam- 
ed Piazzi, who had ſettled at Rome, and who 
was an enemy to the two brothers, offered his ſer- 
vice to the pope to get them aſſaſſinated. Cardi- 
nal Raphael Riario, Jerome's brother, was ſent 
to Florence to manage the lots of which Sal- 
| | Viati 
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viati, archbiſhop of that city, had already form- 
ed the plan; and Stephano, a dependant on the 
archbiſhop, took upon himſelf the executing of 
it. The conſpirators pitched upon a day that a 
grand feſtival was to be held in the church of 
Santa Reparata, for the maſſacre of the Medicis 
and their friends, in the manner that the aſſaſ- 
fins of Galeas Sforza had made choice of the 
cathedral of Milan, and the feſtival of St. Ste- 
phen, to murder that prince at the foot of the 
altar. The inſtant of the elevation of the hoſt 
was the time pitched upon to ftrike the blow, 
as then, the people being proſtrate, and atten- 
tive to the appearance of their God, were not 
in a condition to obſtruct the execution. Ac- 
cordingly, at that very moment, Julian de Me- 
dicis was ſtabbed by a brother of Piazzi, and 
other of the conſpirators. Laurence de Me- 
dicis was wounded by Stephano, but not fo 
mortally but that he had ſtrength enough to 
take refuge in the ſacriſty or veſtry. 

When we ſee a pope, an archbiſhop, and a 
prieſt, meditating ſuch a crime, and chuſing for 
the perpetration of it the very inſtant when their 
God ſhews himſelf to them in his temple, we 
cannot doubt of the atheiſm of thoſe times. 
Certainly, if they had thought that their Crea- 
tor did really appear to them under the form of 
the conſecrated bread, they would not have 
dared to offer ſuch an * to him: but hiſto- 
ry ſhews us, that though the common people 
adored this myſtery, the grandees and ſtateſmen 
laughed at it. They thought, like the ancient 
Romans in the time of Cæſar, and from the 
force of their own paſſions, concluded there was 
no religion. * all made uſe of this horrible 


argument. 
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argument. Men have taught us nothing but 
falſhoods, therefore there cannot be a God, 
Thus the religion of nature was ſtifled in the 
hearts of almoſt all thoſe who governed in thoſe 
days; and no age ever produced ſo many mur- 


ders, poiſonings, treaſons, and debauchery of all 


kind. 


Id. page 172.] The people of Florence, 
wholoved the family of Medicis, revenged their 
deaths, with intereſt, on the bloody perpetrators: 
The biſhop was hanged at one of the windows 
of the public palace. Laurence had the gene- 


roſity, or prudence, to ſave the life of the car- 
dinal's nephew, whom the enraged people were 


going to put to death, at the foot of that very 


altar which he had himſelf ſtained with blood, 


and whither he now fled for ſafety. 

One extraordinary circumſtance attending 
this conſpiracy was, that Bernard Bendini, one 
of the aſſaſſins, who had retired into Turkey, 


was afterwards delivered up to Laurence de Me- 
dicis, by order of the ſultan Bajazet; who thus 


became an inſtrument of puniſhing a crime of 
which pope Sixtus had been the author. But, 
what was leſs extraordinary, the pope excom- 
municated the Florentines for having puniſhed 


a bloody confpiracy, and even began war a- 


gainſt them for it, which was happily terminated 
by the prudence of Medicis. You may ſee by 
this, what ſort of purpoſes religion and the pa- 
pal cenſure were made to ſerve in thoſe days; 
days, that teemed with crimes whoſe heinouſneſs 
exceeded the utmoſt ſtretch of imagination. 


* * 


Ibid.] Laurence de Medicis equalled the 


great Coſmo in liberality, and ſurpaſſed him in 
* mag- 
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-magnificence. Florence might then be ſaid ts 
reſemble ancient Athens. I here were, at one 
and the ſame time, the prince Pico of Miran- 
dola, Politiano, Marcillo Ficino, Landino, Laſ- 
caris, Calcondillo, Marcillo, whom Laurence 


had gathered about him, and who were per- 


haps ſuperior to the ſeven ſages of Greece, ſa 
much boaſted of in hiſtory. 

His ſon Peter, like him, held the ſupreme au- 
thority in Florence, and was almoſt ſovereign of 
Tuſcany, at the time the French made their ex- 
pedition to Naples; but he was in much leſs 
credit than either of his predeceſſors or deſcen- 


dants. | 


Concluſion of the ArTIiccE SAVONE. 
ROLA. | 


Vol. III. Mchinks I ſee you look 
Ghap. Ixxxvii. with an eye of commi- 

page 188. Aeration on theſe ſcenes of ab- 
| ſurdity and wickedneſs, Theſe 
were the effects of the moſt infamous ſuper- 
ſtiti-m which ever debaſed the ſoul of man, 
and the worſt of all poſſible governments. But, 
conſider, that it is not long ſince we have emer- 


ged from this darkneſs, and that we are not as 


yet altogether enlightened. 


Of PIC O de la MIRANPDOLA. 


Vol. I. T H E hiſtory of this prince 
chap. Ixxxviii. is merely that of a ſcholar 
ef prodigious genius, who ran 

through 


— 
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through a vaſt career of errors, and, being blind 
— followed the ſteps of others as blind as 
innſelf. 


Of Pope ALEXANDER VI. 


Vol. III. (Ficcizrdino believes that 
chap. Ilxxxix., the lord of Farneza, named 
& xc. Aſtor, a young man of remark- 
able beauty, being delivered 
up to the pope's baſtard, was obliged to ſerve 
his beaſtly pleaſures, and was afterwards ſent, 
together with his natural brother, to the pope, 
who cauſed them both to be ſtrangled. 


Lzeacue of C AM B R A L, in 1508. 
Vol. III. AE MOST all the powers who 


chap. xcii. were at enmity with each other 
page 212. ſuſpended their diſputes, to join 
in the general league, ſet on foot at 

Cambray, againſt the Venetians. The Turk, 
who was the natural enemy of this republic, 
but then at peace with her, was the only power 
who did not accede to this treaty. Never were 
fo many kings in league againſt anctent Rome. 
Venice was as rich as all the confederates to- 

gether. To this reſource ſhe truſted, and to 
that diſſenſion which ſhe rightly judged would 
ſpeecily happen among ſo many confederates. 

It was in her power to pacify Julius II. who 
was the chief promoter of this league; but ſhe 
diſdained to make any conceſſion, and boldly 
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waited the coming of the ſtorm. This was per- 
haps the only time this republic was rich. 


JULIUS I. againt LEWIS XIV. 


in 1510. 


Idem, page 217. pf HE operations were be- 

gun on the ſide of Bo- 
logna and Ferrara, Julius II. had already taken 
Bologna from the Beativoglic, and he wanted 
to make himſelf maſter of Ferrara. By theſe 
invaſions, he deſtroyed the deſign he had formed 
of driving all ftrangers out of Italy; for the 
people of Bologna and Ferrara, upon ſeeing 
themſelves attacked, naturally had recourſe to 
the French for affiftance againſt him, who, 
after having been the avenger of Italy, was now 
become its oppreſſor. His ambition, which 
had overweighed all other conſiderations, plung- 
ed Italy into thoſe calamities, from which it 
would have been his glory to have delivered 
her, and ſuffered his intereſt, ſo far to get the 
better of prudence and decency, as to admit 
into Bologna a numerous body of Turks, who 
had come thither againſt the French army, com- 
manded by Chaumont d' Amboiſe. We are in- 
debted for the knowledge of this ſingular fact 
to Paul Jove, biſhop of Nocera, who was an 
eye - witneſs thereof, Several former popes had 
taken up arms againſt the Turks. Julius was 
the firſt who made uſe of their aſſiſtance. 


C US- 
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CUSTOMS of the Sixteenth Century. 


Vol. III. chap. c. THE Greek comedy and 
page 293. tragedy were revived as 

_ early as the beginning of the ſixteenth century, 
the former by cardinal Bibiena, and the latter 
by Triſſino, archbiſhop of Beneventum. Ruc- 
celai ſoon fellowed the archbiſhop. Some of 
the beſt pieces of Plautus were tranſlated at Ve- 
nice, and into verſe, Which they ought to be, 
ſince it was in verſe that Plautus wrote them. 
They were performed with ſucceſs on the Ve- 
netian ſtage, and in thoſe monaſteries where 
polite learning was cultivated. 

The Italians imitated the Greek tragedians, 
and Latin comediens ; but could not equal 
them. However, they invented a new kind of 
paſtoral, in which they had no guide, and 

- wherein they have never been ſurpaſſed. The 
Aminta of Taſſo, and Guarini's Paſtor Fi- 
do, til] continue to be the delight of all who 
underſtand. the Italian tongue. 

Almoſt all the civiliſed nations of Europe be- 
gan at that time to ſee the neceſſity of encou- 
raging the theat ic art, which promotes ſociety, 
ſoftens the manners, and inculcates morality un- 
der the veil of pleaſure. The Spaniards came 
ſomewhat near to the Italians, but they could 
not produce any thing regular. There was a 
theatre in England, but it was ſtill more wild 
and irregular than that of the Spaniards. Shake- 
ſpeare indeed brought it into ſome degree of 
credit towards the end of the ſixteenth century. 
His genius pierced thro? the barbarous darkneſs of 
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the times, as that of Lopez de Vega did in 
Spain. It is much to be lamented, that we find 
ſo much more barbariſm than real genius in the 
works of Shakeſpeare: whence comes it, that al- 
moſt every one in Stockholm and Peterſburgh. 
know whole ſcenes of the Paſtor Fido by heart? 
while thaſe of Shakeſpeare have never paſſed the 
limits of their ſea-girt iſland? The reaſon is 
obvious ; rea] merit will be ſought. after by all 
nations : a people whoſe, drama, muſic and 
painting, were adapted only to their own taſte, 


and exploded by every other polite nation, could 


not juſtly flatter themſelves with having the gift 
of good taſte. 

The Italians were particularly ſucceſsful in 
thoſe poetica] productions which were remarka- 
ble for their great length, which we would ima- 
gine were the moſt difficult of all others, on 
account of the conſtant ſameneſs of the verſe, 
and ſtanzas, which ſeems to be a cramp to their 
genius. | 


POLITE ARTS in the Sixteenth. 
Century. The Invention of PRINTING. 


Idem, page 205. H E parliament in 1474 
nn T ordered all the —.— 
which had been brought to Paris, by a factor 
ſrom Mentz, to be ſeized. | 
Certainly a ſtep of this kind would not have 
been taken in the more enlightened times; but 
ſuch has always been the fate of public bodies, 
the moſt learned for their wiſdom, who have act- 
ed upon no other foundation than that of ancient 
forms and cuſtoms. Every thing that has the ap- 
pearance of an innovation ſtartles hem. They. 
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ſtand up in oppoſition to the riſing arts, withſtand 
every truth that ſeems contradictory to the errors 
in which they have been trained up from their 
youth, and combat every thing that does not fall 
in with the taſte and manners of old times. It 
was this very kind of ſpirit that influenced the 


ſame parliament ſo long, and ſo vehemently, to 


oppoſe the reformation of the calendar, to for- 
bid the teaching any other tenets than thoſe of 
Ariſtotle, to prohibit the adminiſtration of Ve- 
nato, that obliged the court to iſſue ſeveral let- 
ters of Juſſien, to make them regiſter the pa- 
tent of nobility granted to one of the Montmo- 
rency family, and that induced them to oppoſe, 


for a conſiderable time. the eſtabliſhment of the 


French academy. As no one ſingle member of 


a public body is reſponſable for the proceedings 


of that body, the moſt irrational councils ſome- 
times paſs uncontradicted. This made the duke 
of Sully ſay, in his memoirs, That if Wiſdom 
„ was to deſcend upon earth, ſhe would rather 
c fix her refiderice in the head, than in thoſe of 
a collective body.“ 


Lewis XI. who never acted badly, where his 


intereſt was not concerned, and who was always 


governed by reaſon, when not blinded by his 
paſſions, took the cognizance of this affair from 
the parliament; he would not ſuffer the French 


nation to be for ever diſhonoured by prohibiting 
the art of printing; but ordered the artiſts of 


nen paid the full price of their books. 
Ibid.) About an hundred artiſts of every 
kind formed that age, which the Italians diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the Seicento. Several of 
theſe great geniuſes were unfortunate, and per- 
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ſecuted; but poſterity has revenged their memo- 
Ties. Their age, like all other ages, produced 
crimes and calamities, but had that advantage 
over other ages which ſuperiority of genius 
always beſtows. Thus it happened with the 
age that produced Sophocles and Demoſthenes, 
and with that which gave the world a Virgil 
and a Cato. "Theſe men who, in their reſpec- 
tive ſpheres, were the preceptors of the world, 
could not keep Alexander from killing Clytus, 


nor Auguſtus from ſigning preſcriptions. Nei- 
ther could Racine, Corneille, and La Fontaine, 
prevent Lewis XIV. from committing great 


faults, Crimes and diſaſters have been- the 
produce of every age; fine- arts have had only 
four. 


FRAN CIS I. ſet at Liberty in 1526. 


Vol. III. H ENRY d&d'Albert, who was 
chap. Clit, kept a priſoner in Pavia, found 
page 22. means to eſcape, and returned to 
France. Francis I. by being bet- 

ter guarded in Madrid, was obliged to purchaſe 
his liberty, by ceding to the emperor the whole 
duchy of Burgundy, a part-of the Franche 
Compté, all the places he laid claim to on the 
other ſide of the Alps, the lordſhips of Flanders 
and Ortois, the towns of Arras, Liſle, Tournay, 
Mortagne, Hedin, St. Arnent, and Ochie ; and, 
to complete his humiliation, he marries, while 
in priſon, the ſiſter of the emperor, his conque- 
ror. The count de Lanoy, one of the empe- 
ror's generals, who had taken him priſoner, en- 
ters his apartment, booted, to oblige him to 
ſign this forced contract of marriage. The 
treaty 
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treaty of Madrid proved as fatal as that of Bre- 
tigni had been; but Francis I. when at liberty, 
did not, like king John, fulfil his engagements. 

Idem.] This unfortunate affair redounded 
very little to the glory of Francis I, He had 
given his promiſe to Charles V. to put him in 
poſſeſſion of Burgundy, a promiſe made with 
weakneſs, and falſified with reaſon, though with 


diſgrace. He underwent a ſevere reproach from 


the emperor for his breach of faith; and though 
he replied, © You lie in your throat, and every 
© time you ſay fo, you lie,” the law of policy 
was for Francis; but the laws of chivalry was 
againſt him. | 


Pope CLEMEN T VII. Priſoner in 1527. 
Id. page 23.) yy HE German and French 


troops lived at diſcretion 
in Rome during nine months. The plunder of 
that city is ſaid to have amounted to 15 millions 
of crowns. 

This ſeemed the period to become really em- 
peror of Rome, and to complete what had been 
begun under the Charlemagne's and the Otho's; 
but by a ſingular fatality which has always ari- 
ſen from the mutual jealouſy between nations, 
the new Roman empire has never been other 
than a phantom, FO 
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Conduct of FRANCIS I. 


Vol. 4. chap. civ. I N- the year 1535 he cau- 
Page 29. ſed a number of poor Lu- 

therans to be burnt at Paris. 
Father Daniel puts in the margin of his hiſto- 
ry, An Example of Pizty. This example of 
piety conſiſted in ſuſpending the poor victims on 
a high gallows, from whence they were lowered 
ſeveral times into the fire, till they were thus 
gradually conſumed. This was an example in- 
deed, but of the moſt refined barbarity, and 
that fills us with as much horror againſt the hi- 
ſtorians who praiſe it, as againſt the judges who 
ordered it. 

It is moreover ſaid, that Francis declared pu- 
blickly that he would put his own children to 
death if they were heretics ; and yet, in the height 
of theſe very proceedings, he wrote to the fa- 
mous Melancthon, one of the founders of the 
Lutheran religion, inviting him to his court. 
Charles V. gave an example of a very diffe- 
rent conduct, Although the Eutherans were 
bis profeſſed enemies, ſo far was he fram deli- 
vering torches into the hands of the executio- 
ners, or loading Chriſtians with chains, that, 
on the contrary, he delivered, from their capti- 
vity in Tunis, 18,000 Chriſtian ſlaves, Prote- 
ſtants as well as Catholics, | 
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The GENEVANS. 


Idem, page 21. FH ES E people maintain 

n T ed, that a biſhop has no 

right to ſovereign authority; that the apoſtles 
were not princes; and that i, during the times 

of anarchy and barbariſm, biſhops had uſurped 

the dominion of provinces, the people in more 

enlightened times had an uudoubted right to take-/ 
them from them again. h | 
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Interview betwen CHARLES: v. and 
FRANCIS I. in 1536. 
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Idem, page 32. TT HERE were many hor-- 
rible tranſactions in theſe 
days, and ſome that were ridiculous, 

Francis, the dauphin, fon to Francis I. died 
of a pleuriſy. One Montecuculli, an Italian, 
his cup-bearer, is accuſed” of having poiſoned. 
him, and Charles V. is univerſally looked upon 
as the author of this murder. But what advan-- 
tage could the emperor have reaped by procuring 
the death of a prince of only 18 years of age, 
who had never made any noiſe in the world, and 
who moreover had a brother? However, Mon- 
tecuculli was drawn in pieces by. horſes. This 
is the horrible part of the affair; now for the 
ridiculous: a 
Francis I. who, by the treaty of Madrid, was 
no longer lord of Artois and Flanders, and who 
was ſet at liberty only on condition of relin- 
quiſhing that title, cauſes the - emperor be 
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ſummoned to- appear before the parliament of 
Paris, in quality of count of Flanders and Ar- 
tois, his vaſſal. The attorney-general, Cappel, 
takes out a decree againſt Charles for non- ap- 


pearance, and the parliament declares him a re- 
bel. 


Of BARBAROSSAinr543. 


1d. page 36. E exerciſed abſolute au- 

cats H thority in Toulon. He 
cauſed a great houſe to be converted into a Tur- 
kiih moſque; thus the ſame king, who had 
ſuffered ſo many chriftians of the Lutheran faith 
to periſh'in his kingdom by the moſt cruel tor- 
ments, permitted the Mahometans the free ex- 
erciſe of their religion within his dominions, 
This is the piety ſo praiſed by father Daniel; 
and thus it is that hiſtorians diſgrace their cha- 
racers. An hiſtorian, who was at the ſame 
time a good member of ſociety, would have ac- 
knowledged, that maxims of ſtate had made it 
neceſizry to burn the Lutherans, and ſhew coun- 
tenance to the Mahometans. 


Death of FRANCIS I 


Idem, page 39. DER this prince 

France began to emerge 
from barbariſm, and its language became more 
refined. There are ſtill extant ſome of the pro- 
ductions of thoſe times, which, if they have 
not all the regularity requiſite, have at leaſt the 
merit of a ſprightly ſimplicity; ſuch are the epi- 
5 grams 
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grams of the biſhop St. Gelais, Clement Mar- 

rot, and Francis F. himſelf, The following 
lines were written by him under a picture of the 
famous Agnes Sorel : | | 


Gentille Agnes plus d'honneur en merite, 
La cauſe étant de France recouvrer, 
Que ce que peut dedans un cloitre ouvrer 
Cloſe nonnain ou bien devot hermite. 


He likewiſe compoſed memoirs on military diſ- 
cipline, at the time he was endeavouring to e- 
ſtabliſh in France the Roman legions ; but he 
was obliged to fetch painters, ſcujptors, and ar- 
chitects, from Italy. 

He propoſed building the palace of the Louvre, 

but he had ſcarce time to lay the firſt ſtone. 
His magnificent deſign of a royal college could 
not be executed, but however his bounty eſta- 
bliſned ſchools for teaching the Greek and He- 
brew languages, and geometry, which the uni- 
verſities were not able to teach, There was not 
a ſingle perſon in France, before his time, who 
could ſo much as read the Greek character. 
In the ſchools, in the courts of juſtice, in 
the public acts, and in private contracts, they 
made uſe of no other than a'bad Latin, called 
the Latin of the middle age, which was a rem- 
nant of the ancient barbarous dialect. of the 
Franks, Lombards, Germans, Goths and Eng- 
liſh, who neither knew how to form a regular 
language, nor to ſpeak good Latin. 

Rodolphus of Habſbourg had ordered, in Ger- 
many, that all pleadings and decrees ſhould be 
in the language of the country. The ſame cuſ- 
tom was eſtabliſhed in Caſtille, by Alphonſus 
the Wile, and by Edward III. in England. At 
Il N length, 
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length, Francis I. alſo ordered, that thoſe who 
had the misfortune to be engaged in law-ſuits, 
ſhould at leaſt have the (ſatisfaction of reading: 
their ruin in their own mother-tongue. But the 
refinement of the French tongue was not owing 
to this order ; it is to the ſpirit of the king and: 
his court that we are indebted for this improve- 


Abdication of CHARLES V. in 1558. 


Vol. IV. chap. cv. LT has been ſaid that 
Page 43. * his brain was hurt by 
his retirement in the monaſtery of St. Juſtin z- 
and indeed his paſſing his time in hanging and 
unhanging pendulums, and in teazing the novi- 
ces, in playing the farce of his own interment, 
in wrapping himſelf up in a winding-ſheet, and 
in chaunting forth his on funeral anthem, was 
no great proof of a found mind. The man 
who had made Europe and Aftica tremble, and 
who had repulſed the conqueror ot. Perſia, died 
mad. His whole family were inſtances of the 
exceſs of human weakneſs: | 
His grand-father, Maximilian, wanted to be 
made pope. His mother Joan went mad, and 
was confined, and he ſhut himſelf up amongſt a 
parcel of monks, where he died as mad as his- 
mother. | | 
But here let us not'forget that pope Paul IV. 
would never acknowledge, as emperor, Ferdi- 
nand I. in whoſe favour his brother: Charles had' 
reſigned the royal dignity, This pontiff pre- 
tended that Charles had no power to abdicate 
without bis permiſſion. The archbiſhop, elec- 
| | tor 
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tor of Mentz, chancellor of the empire, iſſued 
all his acts and decrees in the name of Charles 
V. to the day of that prince's death. This is 
the final epoch of the pretenſions which the popes 
had ſo long ſet up to the diſpoſal of the empire. 
Had we not already ſeen ſo many examples of 
theſe pretenſions, we ſhould be apt to imagine- 
that Paul IV. had his brain more injured th an 
even Charles V. 


Of LEO X. 


Vol. IV. chap cvi. i N the hundred arti- 


page 49. cles of complaint 
| | ſometime before exhibited 
by the imperial diet, during the reign of Maxi- 


milian I. againſt the abuſes of the church, there 


is one that charges the biſhops with ſelling to the 
inferior clergy, for the yearly payment of one 
crown, the right of keeping a miſtreſs, which 
tum was to be paid whether they. made uſe of 
this indulgence or not. | 


* MM N | . 

The birth of learning in part of Germany, 
in London, and afterwards in Paris, in conſe- 
quence of the improvement of the art of print- 
ing, laid the foundation for the ruin of the ec- 
clefiaſtical monarchy. Certain natives of Lower 
Germany, whom the Italians had always held 
as barbarians, were the firſt who accuſtomed 
the minds of people to diſſuſe what had once 
been the object of their veneration. Eraſmus, 

notwithſtanding he had himſelf been for a con- 
ſiderable time a monk, rather for that very rea- 
ſon, expoſed theſe gentry in ſo ridiculous a light 
| = 
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in moſt of his writings, that they were never 
able to get the better of it. The author of 
Letters of obſcure Men diverted all Germany at 
the expence of the Italians. The latter, till 
that time, thought the Germans not capable 
of being even good jokers ; but they were now 
cured of their error, and the German pleaſant- 
ry prepared the way for a revolution that proved 
of the moſt ſerious conſequence to Italy. . 


Of LUTHER, &c. 


Vol. IV. chap. cvii. and * OU may have 
cviii. page 54, 65. obſerved that 

all the diſputes about 
religion came hitherto from the prieſt, for Pietro 
Valdo, the merchant of Lyons, who paſſes for 
the author of the ſect of the V audois, was not 
ſo, but only aſſembled together his brethren, 
and encouraged them to perſiſt in what they had 
begun. He himſelf was the follower of the 
docttine of Berenger, of Charles biſhop of 
Turin, and of ſeveral others of the ſame opi- 


nion; and it was not till after Luther's time that 


ſuch crowds of laymen began to take up the bu- 
ſineſs of teachers, in conſequence of the vari- 
ous tranſlations of the Bible, which, as they dif- 
fered in their interpretations, gave riſe to as 
many different opinions as there were different 
paſſages to explain, | | 

f * X * 

The Lutherans were for having new verſions 
of the Bible, in all the modern languages, and 
that theſe verſions ſhould be purged from all the 
inaccuracies and errors with which the Vulgate 

88 | = 
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is charged. In fact, when the council ſet about 
printing the common verſion, the fix perfons 
appointed to ſuperintend the work, diſcovered 
no leſs than 80co faults in the old verſion, and 
ſeveral learned men pretended there were many 
more; ſo that at length the council declared the 
Vulgate verſion to be authentic, without being 
at the pains of the propoſed correction. The 
preſent German Bible was tranſlated by Luther 
from the original Hebrew; but it is ſaid he 
knew very little of Hebrew, and that his tranſla- 
tion is much more faulty than the Vulgate. 
* #* # | 
Luther inſiſted that all monaftic vows ſhould 
be ſet aſide, becauſe not of primitive inſtitution z 
that prieſts ſhould be allowed to marry, becauſe 
ſome of the apoſtles had wives married ; that the 
laity ſhould partake of the cup, becauſe Jeſus 
faid, Drink all of ye; that no worſhip ſhould be 
paid to images, becauſe Chriſt worſhipped no 
image. Ina word, he agreed with the church 
of Rome in no one point but that of the trini- 
ty, baptiſm, the incarnation, and the reſurrec- 
tion; points which, nevertheleſs, had been for- 
merly ſubjects of the ſharpeſt diſputes, and ſome 
of them had been actually controverted in late 
days, fo that there is no one point of devotion 
concerning which mankind have not been divi- 
ded at one time or another, 
F 
Id. page 59.] Had both ſides confined them- 
ſelves to invectives and abuſe, Luther would 
have done leſs hurt to the church of Rome than 
Eraſmus; but ſome bold doctors having joined 
Luther, raiſed their voices, and began to ex- 
claim not only againſt the dogma's of * 
| ut 
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but alſo againſt the right which the popes, ever 
ſince the time of Gregory VII. had aſſumed to- 
themſelves, of diſpoſing of kingdoms. They 
likewiſe inveigbed againſt the ſhameful traffick 
made of every thing belonging to religion, 
againſt publick and private oppreſſion, and both 
in their writings, and from their pulpits, drew 
a moving picture of five hundred years of perſe- 
cution. They repreſented Germany bathed in 
blood, through the quarrels between the diadem 
and the tiara, the people treated like wild beaſts, 
and heaven opened or ſhut for money, by 
wretches guilty of inceſt, murder, and poiſon- 
ing- With what face, ſaid they, could Alexan- 
der VI. the horror and ſcandal of human kind,. 
dare to call himſelf the vicar of Ged? or how 
could Leo X. ſunk in the-moft ſhameful plea» 
ſure, preſume to take that title 7 . 
The people were at length awakened by theſe 
repeated cries, and the German doctors ſtirred 
up a greater hatred againſt new Rome than 


ever Varus had done sgainſt the old in the 
ſame country. e 


Of ZUINGLIUS. 
Idem, page WHEN we ſee a people, of all 
Ixv. 3 others in Europe the leaſt 

1 reſtleſs and changeable, quit on a 
ſudden one religion to embrace another, there 
muſt infallibly have been ſome particular cauſe 
to make ſo violent an impreſſion on all minds. 
That which brought about ſo ſudden a revolu- 
tion in the opinions of the people of Swiſſerland, 
was as follows. | 
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The two orders of Franciſcans and Domini- 
cans had been at open enmity with each other, 
ever ſince the thirteenth century, The latter 


had loſt a great part of their credit with the - =—= 
people, on account of their not paying ſo 11 BY 
much honour to the Virgin Mary, as their an- 173 
tagoniſts the Cordeliers or Franciſcans, and 1 
that they denied her, with St. Thomas 4 the ll 1 
monk, of having been borne without fin. The 1:3 
Franciſcans, on the other hand, gained ground 


daily, by preaciing up on all occafions the doc- \: 4 
trine of immaculate conception, maintained by 1 
St. Bonaventure. The mutual hatred and ani- 2 
moſity between theſe two orders was fo great, 
that, in the year 1503, a Franciſcan being one 
day preaching at Frankfort, on the ſubject of the 
bleſſed Virgin, and ſeeing a Dominican enter the 
church, he cried out in the midft of his ſermon, 
that he bleſſed God he was not of that order, 
which depreciated the mother of God herſelf, 
and who poiſoned kings and emperors with the 
conſecrated elements. The Dominican, whoſe 
name was Vigan, replied with a loud voice, that 
he was a liar and an heretic, Upon this the 
Franciſcan quits his pulpit, gathers the people 


together, and drives his enemy out of the tn 
church, after beating him in ſuch a manner 148 2 
with a crucifix, that he is left dead at the door. Vi 5 
The next year, 1 504, the Dominicans held a WY 
chapter of their order at Wimpſen, in which it is Mil 


reſolved to take vengeance of the Franciſcans, 


and to deſtroy their credit, and even their doc- bY By, 
trine, by bringing the Virgin Mary herſelf into xz 
| „ 
| 4:1 
1 St, Thomas d' Aquinez. See note to chap, exyiii, page 1 
131. Vol. Iv. "3; BY 
the 1 
bi 
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the field againſt them. Berne was fixed upon 
to be the theatre of this ſcene. They began by 
ſpreading reports for three years together, of the 
mother of God having appeared ſeveral times to 
different perſons, reproaching the Franciſcans 
with their doQrine of immaculate conception, 
which ſhe ſaid was horrible blaſphemy, and 
tended to rob her ſon of the glory of having 
cleanſed her from original fin, and the power of 
hell. The Franciſcans, on their parts, were not 
behind hand in oppoſing other apparitions. 
But at length, in the year 1507, the Dominicans 
having brought over a young lay-brother, called 
Yetſer, made him their inſtrument to work 
upon the minds of the people. It was an eſta- 
bliſhed opinion in the convents of all orders, 
that if a novice quitted the habit, and did not 
make his profeſſion, his ſoul remained in purga- 
tory till the laſt judgment, unleſs it was releaſed 
by prayers, or alms given to the convent. | 

The prior of the convent, who was a Domi- 
nican, entered Vetſer's cell in the night, in a 
habit painted with devils, a great chain about 
his middle, leading four dogs, and cafting 
flames out of his mouth, by means of a little 
round box filled with the pickings of flax, and 
ſet on fire. This horrible figure told the half- 
ſcared Yetſer, that he was a monk, who in for- 
mer times had quitted his habit, for which his 
ſoul was thrown into purgatory, but that it 
might be delivered from thence, if Yetſer would 
conſent to. ſuffer himſelf to be flogged by the 
monks before the great altar. Yetſer com- 
plied without heſitating, and delivered the monk's 
ſoul from purgatory, who appeared to him a 
ſecond time, clad in a white robe, andſurround- 


ed 
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ed with glory, to ſhew him that he. was in hea- 


ven, and to recommend to him the cauſe of the 


bleſſed virgin, whom the Franciſcans reviled. 
Some few nights after, St. Barba, for whom 
brother Vetſer had a great veneration (that is, 
another monk dreſt up for the purpoſe) and 
told him that he was a ſaint, and that the holy 


virgin had choſen him to avenge her cauſe againſt 


the damnable doctrine of the Cordeliers. 

At length the virgin herſelf deſcended into his 
cell through the cieling, attended by two angels, 
and commanded him to declare to the world 
that ſhe was born in original fin, and that the 
Cordeliers were the greateſt enemies of her ſon ; 
and then ſhe concluded - with telling him, that 
ſhe would honour him with the five wounds 
with which St. Lucia and St. Catherine had been 
honoured, | | | 

The next night, the monk having made the 
lay-brother drink heartily of wine, in which 
they had infuſed a quantity of opium, they 
pierced his hands, his feet, and his fide, while 
he was aſleep. When he awoke, he found him- 
ſelf all over blood. The monks cried aloud 
that the holy virgin had imprinted the ſtigma on 
him, and in this condition they expoſed him at 
the altar to the view of the people. 

However, weak as brother Yetſer was, he 
imagined he had diſtinguiſhed the voice of the 
ſub-prior in that of the bleſſed virgin, and began 


to think the whole an impoſture 3 upon which, 


the monks, without further ceremony, reſolved 
to poiſon him ; and accordingly, when he came 
next to take the ſacrament, they gave him a con- 
ſecrated wafer, which they had previouſly 


ſprinkled thick with the powder of corrofive 


ſublimate. 
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ſublimate ; the ſharpneſs of which upon hin 
tongue obliged him to ſpit out the wafer, and 
thereupon the monks inſtantly cried out ſacri- 
lege, and loaded him with chains. To fave his 
life, he promiſed upon another hoſt, that he 


would never reveal the ſecret: however, having 


found means, ſometime afterwards, to make his 
eſcape out of the convent, he went and made 
a diſcovery of the whole affair to a magiſtrate. 
The cauſe was two years depending; at the end 
of which time, four Dominicans were burnt 
before the gate of Rome, the laſt day of May 
1509, O. S. in conſequence of the ſentence 
pronounced upon him by a biſhop ſent from 
— for that purpoſe. 

This adventure brought the monks into that 
abhorrence which they juſtly deſerved; and thoſe 
who began the reformation, did not fail to re- 
vive the ſtory with all the aggravations they 
could deviſe, never once reflecting, that the 
author of this ſacrilegious act had been puniſhed 
by the ſee of Rome itſelf, in the moſt exem- 
plary manner. In ſhort, every thing was forgot 
but the action: the people who had been wit- 
neſſes to this ſnocking affair were ready to be- 
lieve every title of the charge of profanation and 
ſacrilege brought againſt the monks, eſpecially 
thoſe of the mendicant order, and in which 


the whole church was included. If thoſe who 


ſtill adhered to the worſhip of the church of 
Rome objected, that the holy ſee was not an- 
ſwerable for the crimes of the monks, they 
were told of the vile actions of ſeveral popes, 
who had been a diſgrace to their ſacred charac- 
ter and function. Nothing is more eaſy than to 

| render 
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render a whole body odious by a detail of the 
<rimes of ſome of its members. 5 

** XR X 

Id. page 67. ] The opinion that it is ſufficient to 
be virtuous to merit eternal happineſs has been 
adopted by a great number of the learned men 
of our modern times; they have thought it abo- 
minable to look upon the father of all nature as 
a mercileſs tyrant to the greateſt part of hu- 
man kind, and a loving father only to a particu- 
lar ſet of men in a few ſmall countries. Theft 
learned men have doubtleſs been miſtaken ; but 
how humane is their error! 


The Progreſs of LUTHERRxIS NM. 


Vol. IV. chap. A Power that had the right & 
' Cix. page 67-09. 
name of God, would ſoon make an ill uſe of 
that power. Mankind have often found themſelves 
in religion as well as in government between a 
fate of anarchy and tyranny, ready to fall into 
one or other of the gulphs. 


* %* * 

Id. page 70.] The law by which a man is al- 
Jowed only one wife, is ſometimes attended with 
fatal conſequences, and may require certain ex- 
ceptions as well as many other laws. There 
are ſome caſes in which the intereſt of families 
and even of the ſtate ſeems to requite a perſon to 
take a ſecond wife during the life-time of the 
firſt, where an heir is abſolutely neceſſary and 


cannot be had by the firſt. The law of nature 


then aQs in concert with the public good; and as 
LL the 


always governing men in the 
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the end of marriage is to have children, it. ſcems 
a contradiction to prohibit the only means for at- 
taining that end. 6 7 35 
There was but one of all the popes who pro- 
perly attended to this law of nature, viz. Gre- 
gory Il. who in his famous Decretal, publiſhed in 
the year 726, declared, that when a man had 
« an infirm wife, who was incapable of performing 
< the canjugal functions, he might marry a ſe- 
«© cond, provided he took proper care of the firſt.” 
Luther went many ſteps beyond pope Gregory II. 
* 


| * * 

Ibid.] Trevor, lord- chancellor of England in 
the reign of Chharles II. was privately married 
to a ſecond wife, with the conſent of tbe. firſt. 
He wrote a ſmall treatiſe in favour of polygamy, 
and lived perfectly happy with his two wives. 
But caſes of this kind are extremely rare. 


Of the ANABAPTISTS. 


Vol. IV. chap. cx. LUTHER had been ſuc- 
page 73. ceſsful in ſtirring up the 

: princes, nobles, and magi- 
ſtrates of Germany againſt the pope and the 
biſhops. Muncer ſtirred up the peaſants againſt 
them. He and his companions went about ad- 
dreffing themſelves to the inhabitants of the 
_ country-villages in Suabia, Miſnia, Thuringia, 
and Franconia. They laid open that dangerous 
truth which is implanted in every breaſt, that all 
men are born equal ; ſaying, that if the popes 

| Had treated the princes like their ſubjects, the 
princes had treated the common people like 
beaſts, | | : 
e 


Py 
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It muſt be acknowledged, that the manifeſta 


publiſhed by theſe ſavages in the name of th 


men wha till the earth, might have been ſigned 
by Lycurgus. They demanded to be exempted 


from the payment of all tythes but that of 


corn; and that a part thereof might be ap- 
plied to the ſupport of the poor ; that they might 
be permitted to hunt and fiſh for their neceſſary 
ſubſiſtence ; that air and water might be free; 
that their day-labour * might be moderated 3 
and that they might be allowed a little wood to 
warm themſelves. They only claimed the rights 
common to mankind ; but they ſupported their 
claim like ſavage beaſts. b 

The cruelties which had been exerciſed by 
the common people in France and England 
in the reigns of Charles VI. and Henry V. 
were now renewed in Germany, and blown 
into a fiercer flame, by the breath of fana- 
ticiſm, Muncer makes himſelf maſter of the 


town of Mulhauſen in Thuringia, and while 


he every where preaches up a general equality 
of rank and poſſeſſions, obliges the inhabitants to 
bring all their money and effects, and lay them 
at hie feet. The peaſants all take vp arms 
from Saxony to Alſace. They murder all the 
gentlemen that come in their way, and put ta 
death a daughter of the emperor Maximilian T. 
One very remarkable circumftance is, that like 
the ſlaves of old, who revolted from the Ro- 
mans, and who, when they found themſelves in- 
capable of governing, choſe for their king one of 
their maſters, who had eſcaped the general 


The French word is cerwer, which Ggnifies a day's work 
due from a vaſſal or tenant, to his landlord, 


L 2 ſlaughter, 
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flaughter, ſo theſe peaſants put a gentleman at 
their head. | 510 


Of ANABAPTISM. 


Vol. IV. chap. cxi.Q UC H of the conſpirators 
page 769. who could be found were 

: put to death, without mercy.; 
and at that time all the-Anabaptiſts throughout 
the United Provinces were treated as the Dutch 
had been by the Spaniards.; they were drowned, 
ftrangled, or burnt.; and, whether concerned in 
the conſpiracy or not, whether factious or peace- 
able, they were fallen upon by the people of the 
Low Countries, as monſters, of whom it was 
neceſſary to rid the earth. 

* * * 


Id. p. 77. ] The change in the manners of the 
Anabaptiſts is owing to their having joined the 


party of the Unitarians, a ſect that hold only one 
God ; but profeſs great reverence for Jeſus Chriſt. 
They have neither dogmas nor controverſies, 


and though held as reprobate by other .commu- 


nions, live in peace with them all. | 


Of the religion in France during the reign of 
FRANCIS I 


Vol. IV. chap. THEIR chief object was that 
cxvii. page 111. 
manic concordat, The Germans, ever jealous of 
their privileges, had ſtipulated with pope Nicholas 
V. that the election among the clergy ſhould re- 
main in full force through the whole German em- 


ofa concordat like the Ger- 


pire 3 


odd 


»» 2 295 
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pire; that they ſhould pay no annates to Rome; 
that the pope ſhould have only the _ of nomi- 
nating to certain canonſkips during ſix months in 
the year ; and that thoſe who were in poſſeſſion 
ſhould pay to the pope a certain ſum then agreed 
upon. The rich German canonſhips were ſtill look- 
ed upon as a great abuſe by the civilians, and this fee 
paid to the ſee of Rome as no better than ſimony. 
It was according to them a burthenſome and ſcan- 
dalous bargain to pay a ſum to an Italian prince 
for the privilege of enjoying a benefice in Ger- 
many or France. This kind of traffic ſeemed to 
ſtamp an infamy-upon religion; and the political 
calculators proved it to be an error of the moſt 
capital kind for the ſubjects of France to ſend 
to Rome a yearly ſum of 400,000 livres, at 
a time when their own trade did not bring them 
in ſo much as they loſt' by this pernicious con- 
tract. If the pope exacted this money in the 
light of a tribute, it was not to be ſuffered; if 
only as a charitable donation, it was too much: 
but, in ſhort, every thing: was done for money, 
Relics, indulgencies, diſpefifations, benefices, all 
were ſold to the beſt bidder. 

If religion was to be thus put up at auction it 
was better, no doubt, to turn this fimony to the 
benefit of the ſtate, than to the profit of a bi- 
ſhop, who was a ſtranger, and who, by the law 
of nature and nations, had no more right to re- 
ceive the firſt year's profit of a benefice in France 
than of the revenue of China or the Indies. 

This agreement, which at that time occaſion- 


— 


; ed ſo many heart-burnings, was made juſt before 
the great rupture which happened between the 
. whole North, all England, and part of Germany, 
3 and the ſee of Rome, which latter, in a ſhort 
L 3. time, . 
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ume, became more and more hated in France; 
and religion itſelf was in danger of ſuffering from 
the diſlike which the church of Rome had brought 
upon herſelf. | 
This was for a long time the cry of all the 
magiſtrates, colleges, and univerſities z and. theſe 
complaints were til} further aggravated by the 
appearance of a bull iſſued by the voluptuous Leo 
X. in which the Pragmatic Sanction is called, 
the depravity of the kingdom of France. 5 

An inſult of this kind offered to a Whole na- 
tion by a bull, in which St. Paul is quoted at the 
fame time that money is demanded, ſtill excites 
the indignation of the public. 2 


Of RELISIOUS ORDERS, 


Vol. TV. chap. THE RE reigned a moſt fean- 
Cxviii. Page 129. dalous enmity between the 
old order of the Black Friars, and the new one of 
the White *. This jealouſy reſembled that between 
the green and blue factions in the Roman empire; 
but it did not cauſe the ſame ſeditions. . 

%* N * 

Id. page 130.] The Franciſcans or Cordeliers 
were the moſt numerous and the moſt buſy of 
any of the other orders. Francis d' Aſſiſi, who 
firſt founded this order in the year 1210, was at 
the fame time the moft fimple and the moſt en- 
thuſiaſtic man in the world; fanaticiſm was the 
ſpirit of the times, and in ſome meaſure that of 
the lower claſs of the cruſaders of the Vaudois and 


= 


The Franciſcans and Dominicans, 


of 
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of the Albigenſes. Francis therefore found a 
number of people of the ſame diſpoſition as him- 
ſelf; and of theſe he formed a ſect. We have 
already ſeen examples of his great zeal, and that 
of his companions in the holy wars, where he 
propoſed to the ſultan of Egypt to turn Chriſtian, 
and friar Giles perſiſted ſo obſtinately in preach- 
ing his faith to the people of Morocco. A 
Never were the extravagances of the human 
mind carried to ſo great a length as in the book 
of the Conformity of St. Francis with Chriſt, which 
was written during his life-time, and which was 
afterwards reprinted with conſiderable additions 
inthe beginning by a Franciſcan friar called Bar- 
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tholome w Albici; in which book Chriſt is made 

to have been only the forerunner of Francis. In 5 
this book likewiſe we find the ſtory of the wo- 1 
man of ſnow, that St. Francis formed with his i 0 
own hands; of his miraculous cure of the mad 1 


wolf, whom he made to promiſe that he would #1 
never devour any mote ſheep ; and that of a friar \v Bl 
of their order, who being made a biſhop, was 
afterwards depoſed by the pope, and who having 

died during his depoſition, returned again to life, 

and carried a letter of rebuke to the ſame pope. 


* N #% | 
: The Minims did neither hurt nor good. This 
F order was founded by a man of a weak judg- 
0 ment; one Franciſco Martorillo, the fame whom 
t Lewis XI defired to prolong his life. This Mar- 
* torillo having made a rule in Calabria, that his 
Ee monks ſhould eat every thing with oil, becauſe oil 
of 1s to be had in that country for little or nothing, 
id made the ſame rule for the monks, whom he eſta- 


bliſhed in the northern countries of France,where 
no olives grow, and where of conſequence oil is 
| | L 4 ſome- 


* 
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ſometimes ſo dear, that the eating it is a luxury 
rather than a mortification or ſavingneſss. 


Of the JesviTs, 


Idem, pageD OPE Paul III. in the year 1540; 
I — 2 publiſhed their bull of SL ny 
with an expreſs clauſe that their number ſhould 
never exceed fixty,notwithſtanding which Ignatius 
before his death ſaw above a thouſand in his or- 
der. At length he ſuffered, his enthuſiaſtic zeal 
to be a little governed. by diſcretion.. His book of 
ſpiritual exerciſes, which was to ſerve as a di- 
rectory to his diſciples, was indeed altogether 
romantic. He there repreſents God as the 
general of an army, and the Jeſuits as his cap- 
tains. . But a perſon. may write very badly 
and yet govern well, He was aſſiſted by one 
Laines and Salmeron, who having acquired ſome 
ſkill'in theſe matters, aſſiſted him in compoſing 
the rules of his order. Francis de Borgia, duke 
of Gandia, grandſon to pope. Alexander. VI. 
and nephew, of Cæſar Borgia, one as weak 
and fanatic as his grandfather and uncle were 
wicked and deceitful, entered into the order of 
the Jeſuits, and was the firſt who procured it its 
riches and credit. Francis Xavier by his miſſion 
to the Indies and Japan rendered it famous. The 
ardour, obſtinacy, and mixture of enthuſiaſm and 
inſinuation, which is the character of every new 
inſtitution gained the Jeſuits a reception in almoſt 
all ſtates, notwithſtanding the vehement oppoſi- 
tions they had to encounter. They could not, 
however, eſtabliſh themſelves in France till the 
ear 1561, and then only on condition that they 
ould never take the name of Jeſuits, and ſhould 


- 
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be ſubject to the authority of the biſhops. The 
name of Jeſuit was thought too pompous. They 


were reproached with endeavouring to arrogate 


to themſelves alone, a title common to all Chri- 


ſtians, and the vows they took to the pope gave 


cauſe of jealouſy. - 


5 4 * * * | al. - 4 5 ” 
We ought not certainly to attribute - to their 


inſtitution, or to the effect of a determined 
and general plan, always kept in view, the 
.crimes which, through the fatality of the times, 
ſome of this order have been led to commit. It 


certainly was not the fault of Ignatius, that 
Matthew Guignard, Gueret, and ſeveral other 
of the Jeſuits, both wrote and caballed againſt 


Henry IV. with ſo much fury, or that thoſe of 


their order have ſince been driven out of Portu- 
gal for rebellion and regicide, any more than it 
was the fault of the founder of the Dominican 


order, that one of that body poiſoned the emperor - 


Henry VII. in giving bim the ſacrament, and 
that another aſſaſſinated Henry III. of France. Nor 


is St. Benedict to be charged with the death of the 
duke of Guienne, brother to Lewis XI. who was 
poiſoned by a Benedictine monk. No religious 
order whatever was originally founded with crimi= 


Nal nor even political views. 


Of Nuns. 


Idem, page POPE St. Leo, whoſe memory 
139. is {till held in che greateſt eſteem, 


ordered in the year 458, conjunctly with other 
biſhops, that no ſingle woman ſhould be per- 
mitted to take the veil before ſhe was forty years 
of. age, and the emperor Majorianus made this 


L 5 wiſe - 
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wiſe law of the church, a law of ſtate. An im- 


prudent zeal, however, deſtroyed in time what 
wiſdom and prudence had eſtabliſhed, 


Of the InqQvUi1$s1TION, 


Val. IV. chap. cxix. HE inquiſition is 
page 144-148. 1 milder in Rome and 
Italy, where the Jews enjoy great privileges, and 
where the inhabitants are more ſolicitous to 
make their own fortunes, and thoſe of their rela- 
tions, than to diſpute about myſteries. Pope 
Paul IV. who granted too extenſive a power to 
the tribunal of the inquiſition at Rome, was 
deteſted for it by the people. They diſturbed 
his funeral obſequies ; threw his ſtatue into the 
Tyber ; demoliſhed the priſons of the inquiſition; 
and ſtoned the officers of that tribunal. Never- 
theleſs, the Romiſh inquiſition had not put any 
one to death, during the pontificate of Paul IV. 
His ſucceſſor Pius IV. was more cruel; he cauſed 
three unhappy fcholars tobe burnt for not think- 
ing like other people; but the Italian inquiſition, 
in the utmoſt ſtretch of its power, never t qual- 
ed the cruelties of that in Spain. The greateſt 
injury it ever did to Italy was the keeping as 
much as poſſible an inquiſitive and ſpirited peo- 
ple in ignorance. Thoſe who will write are 
obliged to aſk permiſſion of a Jacobine to think, 
and of others to read. Men of learning, of 
which there are a great number in Italy, com- 
plain in ſecret; the reſt live in a round of 
pleaſure and ignorance ; and the lower people are 
funk in mats 3g The greater ſpirit the Ita- 
ans have ſhewn, the greater efforts have a 

made 
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made to curb it; and this ſpirit has only ſerved to 
bring them under the laſh of the monks, whoſe 
hands they are obliged to kifs in ſeveral provinces, 
as in former times, it ferved only to ſubject 
them more to the Goths, the Lombards, the 
Franks, and the "Teutonians, 


Of the Diſcoveries of the PORTUGUESE. 


- Vol. IV. P RINC E Henry of Portugal 
Chap. cxx. took for his device, Talent de 
| bien faire. 


| ** % * 

Id. page 158.] The Negro race is a ſpecies of 
men as different from ours, as the breed of ſpa- 
niels is from that of greyhounds. The mu- 
cous membrane, or net-work, which nature has 
ſpread between the muſcles and the ſkin, is white 
in us, and black or copper-coloured in them. 
The famous Ruiſch was the firſt in our time, 
who, in diſſecting a Negro at Amſterdam, was ſo 
happily ſkilful as to raiſe the whole of this muco- 
reticular membrane. Czar Peter purchaſed it 
of him; but Ruiſch kept a fmall piece for him- 
felf, which I have ſeen, and is like a piece of 


black gauze. If a Negro by accident burns him- 


ſelf, ſo that this membrane is hurt, his fkin turns 
brown in the place, otherwiſe it comes black a- 
gain as before. Their eyes are not formed like 
ours. The black wool on their heads and other 
parts, has no reſemblance to our hair; and it 
may be ſaid, that if their underſtanding is not of a 
different nature from ours, it is at leaſt greatly in- 


Feiior, They are yy capable of any great appli- 
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cation or aſſociation of ideas, and ſeem formed 
neither for the advantages nor abuſes of our phi- 


loſophy. 


They are a race peculiar 20 that part 


of Africa, the ſame as elephants and monkeys, 
The Negroes of the empire of Morocco are a 
warlike, hardy, and cruel people, and often ſupe- 
rior in the field to the ſun-burnt tawny troops, 
whom they call white. They think themſelves 
born in Guinea, to be ſold to the whites, and to 
ſerve them. | 

There are ſeveral kinds of Negraes. Thoſe of 
Guinea, Ethiopia, Madagaſcar, and the Indies, 
are all different. The blacks of Guinea and 
Congo have wool ; the others long, ſhaggy hair. 
The petty nations of blacks, who have but little 
commerce with other nations, are ſtrangers io all 
kind of religious worſhip. The firſt: degree of 
ſtupidity is to think only of the preſent, and of 
bodily wants. This was the ſtate of ſeveral na- 
tions, and eſpecially thoſe which inhabited iſlands. 
The ſecond degree is to foreſee by halves, without 
being able to form any fixed ſociety; to behold ., 
the ſtars with wonder and amazement ; to cele- 
brate certain feaſts; to- make a general rejoicing - 
on the return of certain ſeaſons, or the ap- 
pearance of a particular ſtar, without going fur- 
ther, or having any diſtinct poſitive idea. In this 


middle ſtate between imbecility and infant reaſon, 


nations many have continued for ſeveral ages. 


& * W 


Id. page 158.] By an odd chanee we find the 
ſouthern pole, and the four ſtars, which are neareſt 
to it, ſpoken of by the famous Dante +, Had 
there been a neceſſity for a prediction to eſtabliſh 


+ Above one hundred years before this diſcovery, in the 


firſt canto of his Purgatory, 


ſome 
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fome right or opinion, what advantages would 
not have been made of this propheſy ? how clear» 


it: would have appeared! and with how much zeal” 
would thoſe have been perſecuted who had pre- 


ſumed td explain it rationally! * 


* * * 

Id. p. 160.] The Portugueſe did not at this 
time form any ſettlements on the Cape of Good- 
Hope, which the Dutch have ſince made one of 


the moſt delicious habitations on the earth, and 
where they cultivate, with ſucceſs, the produc-. 


tions of the four quarters of the world. The na- 


tives of this country reſemble neither the Whites 

nor the Negroes; they are all of a deep olive- co 
lour, having long ſhaggy hair, and are born, both 
men and women, with a piece of ſkin, which 
hangs down from their navels, and covers the 


private parts in the form of an apron, which they 
can take up or let down at pleaſure, Their or- 
gans of ſpeech are different from-ours; for they 


utter a kind of rattling or ſtuttering ſound, which. 
it'ts impoſſible for any but themſelves to under- 
ſtand or imitate. Fheſe people were not cani- 
bals; on the contrary, their manners were mild 
and innocent. It is certain they did not carry 
their portion of reaſon ſo far as to have know- 
ledge of a Supreme Being; but were in-that de- 
gree of ſtupidity which admits of imperfe&t ſo- 
ciety, founded on their common wants. Peter 
Kolb, the maſter of- arts, who lived ſo long 
among them, is certain that thoſe people are de- 
ſcendants from Keturah, one of Abraham's wives, 
and that they worſhip a little black beetle. We 
know very little about their religion, and as to 
their pedigree I queſtion much whether Peter 
Tolb's informations were very authentic. 
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The firſt philoſophers who travelled into R“ 
- gypt and Colchos were ſtruck with ſurpriſe at the 
ceremony of circumciſion; but the Hottentots 
have an operation which is much more ſur- 
priſing. It has always been a cuſtom with them 
to deprive all their males of one teſticle, without 
knowing how, or on what account this cuſtom 
was firſt introduced amongſt them. Some of them 
have told the Dutch that this operation made 
them more light and active for the chace, and 
others that the aromatic herbs with which they 
fill the cavity in the ſcrotum, from whence the 
teſticle is taken, makes them more vigorous and 
robuſt. It is certain they can have no other than 
a bad reaſon to give for ſuch a practice, and the 


ſame may be ſaid of many cuſtoms in other paits 
of the world. | 


Of JAPAN. 


Vol. IV. chap. cxxi. 'P HE famous Francis Xa- 

page 163, &c. vier, a Portugueſe je- 
ſuit, a man of a bold and indefatigable zeal, was 
the firſt who ſowed the ſeeds of the goſpel in theſe 
parts. He accompanied the merchants, who trad- 
ed to ſeveral of the Japan iſlands, ſometimes in 
the character of a pilgrim, and ſometimes with 
all the pomp and apparatus of an apoſtolic vicar, 
and deputy of the pope. It is certain, that be- 
ing obliged to make uſe of an interpreter, he made 
but an inconſiderable progreſs in the beginning of 
his miſſion ; he himſelf ſays in his letters, „I do 
„not underſtand theſe people nor they me; we 
e ſpell like children learning to read.” - After 
ſuch a confeſſion, the writers of his life had, one 


would 
4 
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would imagine, no great reaſon to attribute-to him 
the gift of tongues ; nor ſhould they have held the 
underſtandings of their readers in ſo contemptible 
a light as:to aſſert that, baving loſt his crucifix, it 
was brought him again by a crab; that he was 
preſent in two places at one and the ſame time; 
and that he raiſed nine dead perſons to life. They 
might have contented themſelves with praiſing 
his zeal and power of reſiſting temptations. Af- 
ter ſome time Xavier, learnt enough of the Japa- 
neſe language to make himſelf tolerably well un- 
derſtood. The princes of ſeveral of the iſlands 
of that empire, who were moſt of them diſſatiſ- 
fied with their bonzes, were not ſorry to ſee fo- 
'reign preachers come amongſt them to oppoſe 
thoſe who had abuſed their functions; and the 
Chriſtian religion was by degrees eſtabliſhed, 


Or 11ND ka 


Idem, page IN the middlemoſt parts of Africa, 
17. there 1s;a race, though very few 
in number, of little men, who are as white as 
ſnow, with faces like thoſe of the negroes, and 


round eyes exactly reſembling thoſe of partridges. 


The Portugueſe call them Albinos; they are ſmall, 
weak, and look aſkew. The wool that covers 
their heads, and of which their eye-brows are 
formed, is like very fine white cotton. They 
are inferior to the negroes or blacks in bodily 
ſtrength and underſtanding; and are perhaps 
intended by nature as the next ſpecies after the 
Negroes and the Hottentots, ſomewhat above 
monkeys, and as one of the degrees deſcending 
from human kind to the brute creation. — 

aps 


n 


—— * + , 
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haps alſo there may have been a middle ſpecies, 
inferior to theſe, who have been deſtroyed by 
time, and their own weakneſs. Two of theſe 
creatures have been ſeen in France; and I myſelf 
have ſeen one in the hotel de Bretagne at Paris, 
which a negro merchant had brought over with 
bim. There are ſome of theſe animals in the 
eaſtern parts of Aſia, which greatly reſemble the 
human ſpecies, but they are very rare, and re- 
quire that tenderneſs and care from the reſt of 
the human race in order to their preſervation, 
which we ſeldom ſhew to things that are not 
of ſome uſe to us. | | 
| 6 

The firſt thing which Pelſart ſaw in 16 30, in 
thoſe parts of the Terra Auſtralis, which are 
divided from our hemiſphere, and which is now 
called New Holland, was a troop of negroes, 
who came walking towards him on their hands, 
in the ſame manner as upon feet. It is probable 
that when we ſhall have penetrated farther into 
this new ſouthern world, we ſhall become better 
acquainted with the infinite variety in nature; 
and that every thing will conduce to enlarge our 
ideas, and diminiſh our prejitdices. 

„„ 

- Idem, page 178, 179.] We muſt be as igno- 
rant and as inconſiderate as the monks of the 
middle age to indulge ourſelves in the vain no- 
tion, that all beyond our little ſpot Europe, that 
our antient maſters and legiſlators: the Romans, 
that the Greeks their maſters, and the antient 
Egyptian prieſts the maſter of the Greeks, in a 
word, that all nations but ourſelves have been 
always a ſet of deteſtable and abſurd idolaters. 


hg 
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Of ETHioPIiaA or ABYSSINIA. 


. 
THE AdSfinians, who are a mixture of half 

Jews, hat Chtiſtians, acknowlege for their 
patriarch an archbiſhop, who reſides in the ruins 
of Alexandria, or Gian Cairo in Egypt. This 
patriarch is not of their religion, but of the an- 
tient Greek communion, which communion dif- 
fers again from the Greek religion. The Turkiſh 
government, however, ſuffer this little flock: to 
remain unmoleſted, and do not concern them- 
ſelves whether theſe Chriſtians plunge their new- 
born infants into a-great tub of water, or carry 


their god to the houſes of their lying-in- women, 


under the form of a piece of bread ſteeped in 


wine. Theſe people would not be ſuffered in 


Rome, and yet we find them tolerated. by. Ma- 
hometans... 


IDLE DISPUTES.. 


How AMERICA came to be peopled. Specific - 


differences between AMERICA and the NR 
WorLD. Men-eaters. Religions. Reaſons 


why the NEW WoRLD is leſs. populous than 


the OLD, 


F it was an effect of - philofophy that diſco- 

vered America, it certainly is not one to be 
every day aſking how it happened that men were 
found upon this continent, and how they had 
been tranſported thither? If we are not ſur- 
priſed to find that there are flies in America, it 


is very ſtupid to expreſs our wonder that there 


ſhould be men there alfa. 


The. 


"OG ON 


TORIES 
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The ſavage who thinks himſelf a production of 
the climate in which he lives, the ſame as 
his Orignal and Manioc root, is not more ig- 
norant than ourſelves in this point, at d reaſons 
better. In fact, as the negro of Sica has not 
his original from us whites, wiy ſhould the 
red, - or aſh-coloured people of America, 
come from our countries? and beſides, which 
was the primitive or mother-country" of all the 
others ? = 
Were the flowers, fruits, trees, and animals, 
with which Nature covers the face of the earth, 
planted by herat firſt only in one ſpot, in order that 
they might from thence be ſpread over the reſt of 
tune world? Wheremuſt that ſpot have been which 
_ fiſt produced all the graſs, and all the oats, 
and diſperſed them afterwards thro' all other parts 
of the globe? How were the moſs and the firs 
of Norway conveyed to the countries of the 
ſouthern pole? You cannot ſuppoſe any one 
country which is not almoſt wholly deſtitute 
of ſome of the productions of another. We 
mult ſuppoſe then, that originally it had every 
thing, and that now it has nothing, Every 
climate has its different productions, and the 
moſt fruitful is extremely poor, in compariſon 
with all the others put together. The great 
maſter of nature has peopled with variety the 
whole globe. The firs of Norway certainly 
are not the parents of the clove trees of the Mo- 
lucca Iſlands; as little are they indebted for 
their origin to the firs of any other country. 
We may as well ſuppoſe the graſs growing in 
Archangel to be produced by that on the banks 
of tbe Ganges. It would never come into our heads 
to ſuppoſe that the caterpillers and ſnails of one 
part 
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part of the world were produced in another 
partz why then ſhould we be ſurpriſed that 
America produces ſome ſpecies of animals, and 
ſome race of men reſembling ours ? " 

Not only America, but Africa and Afia 
alſo, produce and contain vegetables and animals 
reſembling thoſe in Europe; and each of thoſe 
continents do likewiſe produce many kinds that 
have not the leaſt reſemblance with thoſe of 
the old world, | 

The lands in Mexico, Peru, and Canada, 
never bear wheat, which is a part of our food, 


nor grapes, which make our common drink; 


nor olives, which is ſo uſeful a fruit tous; nor 
indeed the greateft part of our other fruits. All 
our beaſts of burthen, ſuch as horſes, camels, 
- aſſes, oxen, were creatures wholly unknown 
in that part of the world; they had indeed a 


kind of oxen and ſheep, but altogether dif, 


ferent from ours. The ſheep of Peru were 
larger and ſtronger than thoſe of Europe, and 
were made uſe of to carry Joads: their oxen 
were a breed ſomewhat between our camel and 
buffalo. There is a ſpecies of hogs, in Mexico, 
which have their navels at their backs, in- 
ſtead of their bellies, as in all other quadru- 
peds. There are neither dogs nor cats in this 
country ; there are lions here, indeed, and in 
Peru, but very ſmall, and almoſt without hair, 
and what is moſt extraordinary, the lion of 
theſe climates is a cowardly creature. | 

You may, if you pleaſe, reduce all mankind 
to one ſingle ſpecies, becauſe they have the ſame 
organs of life, ſenſe, and motion ; but this 
ſpecies is evidently divided into ſeveral others, 
whether we conſider it in a phyſical or moral 
light. 
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As to the firſt of theſe, the Eſquimaux, a race 
of people inhabiting the both degree of North 
latitude, are ſaid to reſemble the 1 in 
figure and ſtature. The neighbouring people 
have faces covered with hair. The — é 
the Hurons, and all the people of that tract, as 
far as Florida, are olive- coloured, and without 
the leaſt appearance of hair on any part of the 
body, except their heads. Captain Rogers, 
who ſailed along the coaſt of California, diſ- 
covered a ſpecies of negroes, unknown in Ameri- 
ca. On the Iſthmus of Panama there is a race 
of people called Dariens, who greatly reſemble 
the Albinos of Africa. They are at moſt four 
feet high; they are white, and are the only 
native people of all America, who are of a. 
white colour : they have red eyes bordered with 
eye-laſhes in the form. of a ſemi-circle. They 
never ſtir out of their holes but in the night- 
time, not being able to ſee in day-light, and are. 
to the reſt of mankind what owls are to the 
feathered race. The natives of Mexico and 
Peru are of a copper-colour, thoſe of Braſil of a 
deeper red, and the people of Chili are more 
aſh-coloured ; the ſize of the Patagonians, or 
inhabitants of the Streights of Magellan, has 
been greatly exaggerated ; the truth. ſeems to be 
that they are by far the talleſt people of any in 

the known world. 3 5 
Amongſt all theſe nations, ſo greatly differ- 
ing from us, and from each other, there has never 
yet been found a race of men living without ſo- 
ciety, wandering as chance might direct, like the 
brutes, or like them coupling promiſcuouſly, or. 
uitting their females to go in queſt of food by 
mſelves: ſuch a ſtate ſeems not compatible with 
human 
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Human nature, which, by the inſtinct of ſpecies, 
affects ſociety as it does liberty. Hence we 
find, that the ſhutting up of a priſoner in a pri- 
ſon, where he is debarred any commerce with 
the reſt of mankind, is one of the many puniſh- 
ments invented by tyrants, for the torture of 
their follow- creatures; and is a puniſhment 
which would appear leſs fupportable to a ſavage 
than to a civilized man. | | 
From the Streights of Magellan to Hudſon's- 
Bay, there are a number of families 
gathered under one chief, and living in huts 
which compoſe villages ; but we have no inſtance 
in thofe parts of any wandering people aban- 
doning their habitations, according to the ſea- 
ſons, like the Arabians, Badouins, and Tar- 
tars, "The reaſon ſeems to be, that theſe peo- 
ple, not having any beaſts of burthen, could not 
ſo eaſily tranſport their cabins. We every 
where meet with certain fixed idioms, by which 
the moſt ſavage nations are enabled to expreſs 
the few ideas they are maſters of; this is ano- 
ther inſtinct peculiar to mankind, to denote 
their wants by certain articulate ſounds, Names 
muſt neceſſartly have ariſen from the number of 
different languages, more or leſs copious, accord- 
ing to the greater or leſſer degree of underſtand- 
ing in thoſe who made uſe of them. Nay, the 


language of the Mexicans was more regular 


than that of the Iroquois, as ours is more co- 
pious and abſolute than that of the Samoidians. 

Of all the people of America, one nation 
only had a religion, which ſeems, at firſt ſight, 
not to be repugnant to reaſon; theſe are the 
Peruvians, who, like the ancient Perſians and 
Eabeans adored the ſun as a planet that dif- 
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penſed its benefits to all the creation: but, ex- 
cepting the large and well peopled nations in 
America, all the others were plunged in a ſtate 
of the moſt barbarous ſtupidity. Their religious 
aſſemblies had no mark of a regular worſhip, 
and their belief was without form. It is certain, 
that the Brafilians, the inhabitants of the Carib- 
bee and Molucca Iſlands; and the people of 
Guiana, and the northern countries, had no 
clearer notion of a Supreme Being than the Caf- 
fres of Africa, A knowledge of this kind re- 
quires a reaſon that has been cultivated, which 
their reaſons were not. Nature alone may in- 
ſpire with a confuſed idea of ſomething ſu- 
premely powerful and terrible, the ſavage, who 
ſees a thunderbolt fall, or beholds a mighty 
river break its bounds : but this is only a faint 
beginning of the knowledge of a God, creator of 
the univerſe ; a knowledge which was abſolute- 
ly wanting to all the inhabitants of the vaſt 
continent of America. 5 

The other Americans, who had formed to 
themſelves a religion, had made an abominable 
one. The Mexicans were not the only people 
who ſacrificed human victims to a certain evil 
deity of their own invention. It has been 
ſaid, that the Peruvians were wont to diſgrace 
their worſhip of the ſun by the like bloody of- 
ferings. And there ſeems to be ſome 'kind of 
conformity between the ancient people of our 
bemiſphere, and the more civilized of the other, 
in regard to this barbarous religion. 

We are aſſured by Herrera, that the Mexicans 
feaſted on the fleſh of the human victims that 
they offered in ſacrifice. The greateſt part of 
the firſt travellers and miſſionaries, all * | 
| | that 
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that the people of the Braſils and the Caribbee 
Iſlands, as alſo the Iroqueis and Hurons, and 
ſome other of thoſe nations, eat the prifoners 
whom they took in their wars; and that they 
did not look upon this as a cuſtom peculiar to 
themſelves, but as the general practice of all 


nations. - So many authors, both ancient and 


modern, have made mention of cannibals, or 
Man-Eaters, that it is difficult to deny that 


there ate ſuch. In the year 1725, I myſelf ſaw 


four ſavages at Fontainbleau, who had been 


brought from the Miflifippi ; among them was a 


woman of an aſh-coloured complexion, like that 


of her companions. - I aſked her by the inter- 


preter, who was with them, whether ſhe had 


at any time eaten human fleſh; ro which ſhe. 


anſwered, yes, in the ſame indifferent manner 


as if it had been a common queſtion. This 


barbarity, which ſo much ſhocks our nature, is, 
however, far leſs cruel than murder; real bar- 
barity conſiſts in taking away the life of _ 
one, and not in diſputing the dead carcaſe wit 
the crows or the worms. A people who lived 
altogether by hunting, as did the Braſilians 
and Canadizns, and the inhabitants of the Ca- 
Tibbee lands, might ſometimes, on failure of 
their uſual food, be driven to this ſhocking re- 
courſe to ſupply the calls of nature. Hunger and 
vengeance might have accuſtomed them to this 
food; and when we fee in the moſt civilized ages 
the people of Paris devouring the mangled re- 
mains of the marechal d' Ancre, and thoſe of 
the Hague eating the heart of the grand pen- 
ſionary de Witt, we need not wonder that a 
deed of horror that was only temporary with 
us, has become a laſting cuſtom among 3 
— # N E 
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The moſt ancient writings extant confirm to 
us, that men may have been driven to this ex- 


ceſs by hunger. Moſes himſelf threatens the 


Hebrews in ſive verſes of Deuteronomy, that 
they ſhould eat their own children, if they tranſ- 
greſſed the law; and the prophet Ezekiel pro- 
miſes the ſame people, in the name of God, that 
if they fight valiantly againſt the king of Perſia, 
the Lord will give them to eat of the fleſh of 
the horſe and of the horſeman. Marco Paolo, 
or Mark Pau), ſays, that in his time, in one 
Part of Tartary, the magicians or prieſts (which 
were the ſame) had the privilege of eating the 
fleſh of criminals condemned to death. This 


Nrikes one with horror.; but the picture of 


human kind will be found too frequently to pro- 
duce this effect. | 
How has it happened that people, who were 


always ſeparated from each other by their coun- 


tries, have yet been united in this horrible cuſ- 
tom? Can we ſuppoſe it to be not altogether 
Fepugnant to human nature? It is certain that 
this practice is very rare; but it is as certain 
that it does really exiſt. | 
There is another vice altogether different 
| From this, and ſeemingly more contrary to the 
end of nature, in which, nevertheleſs, the 


Greeks prided themſelves, which the Romans 


allowed, and which has continued to prevail a- 


mongſt the moſt civilized nations, and is much 
more common in the warm and temperate cli- 
mates of Europe and Aſia, than in the frozen 


regions of the north. There have been inſtan- 


ces in America of the ſame effect of the caprices 
of human nature. The natives of Braſil prac- 
tiſed this unnatural cuſtom in common; it was 

| e | un- 
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unknown to the Canadians, But how happens. 
it that a paſſion which overturns all the laws of 
propagation of the human ſpecies, ſhould, in 
both parts of the world, have taken poſſeſſion 
of the very organs of propagation themſelyes? 
Another obſervation, no leſs important, is, 
that the middlemoſt parts of Africa have been 
found to be tolerably well peopled, and the two 
extremities towards the poles very thinly inha- 
bited; in general, the new world does not ap- 
pear to contain the number of people it ſhould 
do. There muſt certainly be ſome natural cauſes * 
for this. E296 Dis S 
In the firſt place, then, the cold is as exceſ- 
ſive and piercing in America, in the ſame de- 
gree of latitude with Paris and Vienna, as in our 
continent at the polar circle. wo 
In the ſecond place, the rivers in America are 
for the moſt part ten times as large as ours, and 
as theſe frequently overflow, they muſt have oc- 
caſioned a great dearth, and of conſequence, 
mortality, in thoſe immenſe tracts. The moun- 
tains, by being much higher, are not ſo habita- 

» ble as ours. The violent and laſting poiſons 
with which the whole ſoil of America is cover- 
ed, renders the ſlighteſt wound of an arrow 
dipt in their juice inſtantaneouſly mortal. 
And, laſtly, the ſtupidity of the human ſpe- 
cies in a part of this hemifphere, may have 
greatly contributed to depopulate the country. 

It is a general remark that the human under- 

ſtanding is not near ſo perfect in the new as in 

the old world. Man is in both a very feeble 

animal, and, when in a ſtate of infancy, very 

liable to periſh for want of due care; and it can- 
not be ſuppoſed, that _— the inhabitants on 
he 
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the banks of the Rhone, the Elbe, and the Viſ- 
Lula, were wont to plunge their new-born infants 
Into thoſe rivers, that the German and Sarmatian 
mothers reared as many children as they do now; 
eſpecially when thoſe countries were covered 
with vaſt woods, which made the climate more 
inclement and unwholſome than it has been of 
late times. Numberleſs colonies of Americans 
were in want of proper food. They could not 
furniſh their infants with good milk; nor could 
they provide for them afterwards, either whol- 
ſome food, or a ſufficiency of it. We find ſe- 
veral of the carniverous kind of animals greatly 
reduced in number, for want of ſubſiſtence ; 
and it is a matter of ſurprize, that we meet with 
more men in America than monkeys, 


Of FERNANDO CORTEZ. 
Vol. IV, chap. II is ſaid, that, as a Spaniſh 


cxxiv. captain was marching! thro? 
| the lands of a cacique, the latter 
preſented him with a number of ſlaves and ſome 
game, faying, if thou art a god there are men, 
eat them, iſ thou art a mortal here is the fleſh 
of animals, which theſe ſlaves will dreſs for 


thee, 
Of the ConquesT of PERU. 
Vol. IV. chap. HE firſt of the incas, or 


GXXV, emperors of Peru, who 

conquered that country, and 
gave the inhabitants laws, paſſed for a ſon of the 
$a. Thus we find the moſt civilized nations both 
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of the old and new world, reſembled each other 
in the cuſtom of deifying great and extraordi- 
nary men, whether conquerors or legiſlators. 
Garcilaſſo de la Vega, a deſcendant from the 
incas, who was brought to Madrid, wrote the 
biftory of thoſe kings, in the year 1608. He 
was then far advanced in years; and his father. 
might eaſily have been a witneſs to the revolu- 
tion which happened in that country in the 
year 1530. He could not, indeed, know with 
any certainty, the minuter parts of the hiſtory _ 
of his anceſtors. The people of America were 
all of them ſtrangers to the art of writing, re- 
ſembling in this reſpe& the antient Tartarian 
nations, the inhabitants of the ſouthern parts 
of Africa, our anceſtors the Celtes, and moſt of 
the people of the north ; none of all theſe nations 
had any thing that could ſupply the place of hiſ- 
tory. The Peruvians tranſmitted their principal 
events to poſterity by means of knotstied on cords; 
but we find that in general, fundamental laws, 
the moſt eſſential points of-religion, and heroic 
exploits, are tranſmitted with tolerable fidelity 
from perſon to perſon by word of mouth, in 
which manner Garcilaſſo might have acquired 
his knowledge of ſome capital events, and in 
ſuch only, he is worthy of our credit. He ſays, 
that throughout all the Peruvian empire they 
worſhipped the ſun; a worſhip which appeared 
more reaſonable than any other, in a country 
that did not enjoy the light of revelation. Pliny 
admitted no other god, even in the moſt en- 
lightened ages of Rome. Plato, who was ſtill 
more enlightened than him, called the ſun, the 
ſon of God, the ſplendor of the Father ; and 
we find this planet _ many ages before by 
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the magi, and the antient Egyptians: the ſame 
appearance of truth, and the ſame error, pre- 
vailed equally in both hemiſpheres. 

The Peruvians had obeliſks and regular gno- 
monic inſtruments, to ſhew the points of the 
equinoxes and ſolſtices. Their year conſiſted 
ot 365 days; perhaps the ſcience of antient 
Egypt did not extend further. They raifed pro- 
digies in architecture, and cut ſtatues with ſur- 
priſing art. In a word, they were the beſt po- 
Jiſhed, and the moſt induſtrious people of any 
in the new world. 

The inca Hueſcar, father of Atabalipa, the 
laſt of the incas, in whoſe reign this vaſt em- 
pire was deſtroyed, had greatly augmented and 


embelliſhed it. 


* * * 

In the pacific and religious ceremonies inſti- 
tuted to the honour of the ſun, they formed 
certain dances; nothing 1s more natural ; it was 
one of the antient cuſtoms in our part of the 
world, Hueſcar, in order to render theſe dances 
more grave and ſolemn, made the performers car- 
ry a chain of gold, ſeven hundred of our geom e- 
trical paces in length“, and as thick as a man's 
wriſt, each dancer took hold of a link. Hence 
we may conclude that gold muſt have been more 
plenty in Peru than copper is with us. 

15 R * * 

Id, pag. 217. ] Here let us obſerve, that if the 
Mexicans are chargeable with having ſometimes 
ſacrificed their conquered enemies to the god of 
war, the Peruvians were never known to offer 


- ſuch ſacrifices to the ſun, whom they looked 


* Or nearly three quarters of a mile, which is equal to a mea- 
ſure of 1400 yards, 55 1 


upon 
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upon as a good and benignant deity. And in- 
deed the Peruvian nation itſelf, was, perhaps 
the moſt gentle in its manners of _ in the 
whole world. 


Of the firſt VOYAGE round the World. 
Vol. IV. chap. T HE Mariana Iſlands, lying 


cxxvi. pag. 219. near the line, demand 
our particular attention. The 

inhabitants of thoſe iſlands know not whzt fie 
is, and indeed that element would be altogether 
uſeleſs to them, as they live wholly upon fruits, 
which their land produces in great abundance; 
eſpecially cacao, ſago, which is much ſuperior 
to rice, and a kind of paſte or dougb, that has 
the taſte of the beſt bread, and is Hormed i in a 
pod or ſhell on the top of a large tree. It is 
ſaid that theſe people commonly live to the age 
of an hundred and twenty ; the ſame has been 
ſaid of the natives of Braſil. When they were 
firſt diſcovered, they were neither wild nor 
cruel ; nor did they want for any of the con- 
veniences which were neceflary for their ſub- 
ſiſtance. Their houſes were built of the planks 
of cocao trees, formed for the purpoſe, with 
gre at induitry, and were neat and regular. 
heit gardens were laid out with great art; and 
they were, perhaps, the moſt happy, and the 
leaſt wretched of any pecple whatever, Never- 
tbeleſs, the Portugueſe called their country the 
Iſland of Thieves, Iſloas de los Ladrones, becauſe 


thoſe people, not being perfectly verſed in the 


meum et tuum, happened to eat ſome of their 
{hip-proviſions. There was no more religion 
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2 mongſt them, than amongſt the Hottentots, 
or many other of the African and American 
nations. But beyond theſe iſlands, towards 
the Moluccas, there are other nations where 
the Miahometan religion was introduced in the. 
time of the caliphs. The Mahometans had 
ſailed thither through the Indian ſea, and the 
Chriſtians came through the South-Sea. Had 
tne Arabians known the uſe of the compaſs, 
tiey were the only people to have diſcovered 
America, as laying in the very tract; but. 
their navigation never extended further than 
the Iſle of Mindanao to the weſt of the Manil- 
Jas. This vaſt cluſter of iſlands was inhabited 
by different ſpecies of men, ſome white, ſome 
black, ſome olive, and ſome red, or copper- 
coloured : Nature has been always found to 
vary more in hot climates than in thoſe to the 
northward, 


Of BASEL 


A T the time that the Spaniards invaded the 
richeſt part of the new world, the Portu- 
gueſe, glutted with the treaſures of the new, 
neglected the Braſils, which they had diſcovered 

in the year 1500, without looking after them. 
The Portugueſe admiral Cabral, after hav- 
ing paſſed the Cape de Verd Iſlands, in his way 
to the coaſt of Malabar, through the ſouthern 
ſea of Africa, ſteered ſo far to the weſtward, 
that he fell in with the land of Braſil, which 
is that part of the Continent of America, which 
lies neareſt to Africa: there being but 30 de- 
grees of longitudebetween this coaſt and Mount 
ES Atlas; 
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Atlas; it conſequently was the firſt diſcovered. 
The country was found to be extremely fertile, 
and blooming with a continual ſpring. The 
natives were all of them ſtout, well-made, ro- 
buſt, and vigorous; their complexion was of a 
reddiſh caſt; they went quite naked, excepting 
only a large belt round their middles, which 
ſerved them as a kind of pouch. 


They were a people who lived by hunting; 


and as they were not always aſſured of a certain 
ſubſiſtence, were conſequently wild and fierce, 
making war upon each other, with their ar- 
rows and clubs, for the ſpoils of the chace, in 
the ſame manner as the civilized barbarians of 
the old continent did, for the poſſeſſion of a 
few villages. Anger and reſentment for in- 
juries actual or ſuppoſed, frequently armed them 
againſt each other, as we read of the ancient 
. and people of Aſia. They did not 
facrifice human victims, for they had no re- 
figious worſhip among them, and conſequently 
could have no ſacrifices to make, as the Mexi- 
cans had: but they feaſted on the perſons they 


took in battle; and Americus Veſpuſius relates, 


in one of his letters, that theſe people were 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment to hear that the Euro- 
peans did not eat their priſoners. 

As to laws, the Brafitians had none, but 
ſuch as were made upon inſtant need, by the 
people aſſembled together. They were go- 
verned wholly by inſtinct. By this inſtinct they 
went to the chace, when preſſed by hunger, 
took to themſelves wives, when neceſſity re- 
quired, and ſatisfied the calls of a momentary 
paſſion indiſcriminately. 

M 4 Theſe 
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Theſe people are alone a convincing proof, 
that America was never known to the old world, 
or certainly {ſome kind of religion would have 
found its way among them, from the continent 
of Aſrica, to which they are fo near; and there 
mult have remained ſome ſmall traces of this re- 
ligion, whatever it had been: whereas there is 
no ſuch to be found. They had indeed certain 
jugglers among them, who went about with 
their heads adorved with feathers, ſtirred the 
people up to battle, pointed out to them the 
new moon, and pretended to cure them of their 
maladies with certain herbs; but no one ever 
heard of either prieſts, altars, or any kind of 
religious worſhip among them, 

T he people of Mexico and Peru, who were 
more civilized, bad a regular worſhip. Religion 
with them was the ſupport of the ſtate, beczu'e 
i: was entirely ſubject to, and dependant on the 
fovercign; but there could be no ſtate or go- 
vernment among irvages, who had neither 
wan's nor a police. 

The Portugueſe government ſuffered the co- 
lonies which their "merchants hd ſent to the 
Brefiis to languilh near fiſty years unſupported, 

and almoſt unnoticed. At length, in the year 

550, it made ſome ſolid regulations relating 

thereto, and the kings of Portugal received tri- 

bute from both worlds at the fame time. When 

Philip II. king of Spain, ſubjected Portu- 
gal in the year 1581, he found a conſiderable 

increaſe of wealth in the Braſils. The Dutch 

afterwards took them almoſt entirely from the 

Spaniards from the year 1625 to 1630. 


The 
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The Dutch likewiſe ſtripped Spain of all the 
ſettlements belonging to the Portugueſe in the 
Old World and the New. At length, when theſe 
latter threw off the Spaniſh yoke, they recover- 
ed poſſeſſion of the coaſt of Braſil, This coun- 
try has furniſhed its new maſters with the ſame 
productions as Mexico, Peru, and the iſlands 
did to the Spaniards ; namely, gold, ſilver, and 
the moſt precious commodities. And even in 


our time there have been ſome diamond mines 


diſcovered in the Braſils, that were no way in- 
ferior in riches to thoſe of Golconda. ' But 
What has been the conſequence ? Portugal has 
been beggared by its exceſſive riches. The co- 
lonies of Aſia and Brafil have drained it of a 
prodigious number of inhabitants : while thoſe 
who were left behind, having their heads full 
of gold and diamond mines, neglected to calti- 
vate the real mines of inexhauſtible wealth to a 


ſtate, agriculture and the manufactories. Their 
gold and diamonds were found hardly ſufficient to 


pay forthe neceſſary commodities with which they 
were furniſhed by the Engliſh, for whom only 


the Portugueſe may be ſaid to have laboured in 


America, In the year 1756, when Liſbon was 
deſtroyed by an earthquake, they were obliged to 
have a quantity of coined filver ſent from Eng- 
land, ſo great a ſcarcity was there of every thing 
in Portugal, In a word, in that kingdom, the 
ſovereign alone is rich, his people are ail 
beggars. | 
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Of the PossEssIoNs of the FRENCH in 
AMERICA. 


PAIN drew immenſe treaſures from Mexico 
&2 and Peru, (which however have not greatly 
enriched them in the end) at a time when other 
nations had not a fingle colony in the other parts 
of America that was of any advantage to them : 
this naturally excited their jealouſy, and deter- 
mined them to follow the example of the Spa- 
niards. 


Admiral Coligny, who had great ideas in 


every thing, formed a ſcheme in the year 1 5577 
a 


during the reign of Henry II. to eſtabli 
colony of French of his own ſect in the Bra- 
ſils. The chevalier de Villegagnon, at that 
time a calviniſt, was ſent over thither. Calvin 
himſelf embarked in the undertaking. The 
Genoeſe were not at that time ſuch good traders 
as at preſent, and Calvin ſent over a greater 
number of preachers than labgurers. The for- 
mer wanting to have the upper hand, there en- 
ſued a violent quarrel] between the comman- 
dant and them, which terminated in a ſedition. 
The colony, thus divided, was attacked and 
ruined by the Portugueſe, Villegagnon re- 
nounced Calvin and his miniſters as a ſet. of 
religious incendiaries ; they ſtigmatized him for 
an atheiſt, and France loſt the Braſils. 

It was ſaid that the family of the incas had 
taken refuge in that extenſive country, whoſe 
frontiers join to thoſe of Peru; that the great- 


eſt part of the inhabitants of that country had 
: Hed thither from the gyazice and cruelty of the 


European 
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European chriſtians, who occupied the middle- 
molt part, and had ſettled near a certain lake 
named Perima, the ſand of which was gold; 
and that they had there built a city, the houſes 
of which were all tiled with that precious me- 
tal. The Spaniards were for a long time em- 
ployed in ſearching after this city, which thgy 
called Eldorado, or the Golden City. 

This name rouſed the attention of all the 


powers of Europe. In the year 1596, queen 


Elizabeth ſent out a fleet, under the command 
of the ingenious and unfortunate Sir Walter 
Raliegh, to diſpute theſe glorious ſpoils with 
the Spaniards. Raleigh actually diſcovered a 
country, inhabited by a people of a red complexi- 
on ; and he pretends, in his writings, to have 
met with a nation, whoſe ſhoulders were as high 
as their heads. He makes no doubt but that 
the country furniſhed mines; and he brought 
back to England with him an hundred large plates 
of ſolid gold, and ſeveral pieces of the wrought 
metal : but, after all, there was no Dorado nor 
lake-Perima to be found. The French, after 
ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, made a ſettlement in 
the year 1664, on the iſland of Cayenne, a point 
of that extenſive coaſt, not more than fifteen 
leagues in circumference, and to which they 
gave the name of EquinoCtial France, though 
the whole colony did not conſiſt of above 150 
houſes, partly wood and partly earth : - and the 
iſland of Cayenne was never worth any thing to 
France, till the time of Lewis XIV. who was 
the firſt of the French kings that truly er courg- 
ed the maritime commerce. This iſland was 
taken from the French by the Dutch in the 
war of 1672. But a fleet, ſent over by Lewis 
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XIV. took it again. Its preſent produce is a 
little indigo, and ſome very bad coffee. Guiana 
was reputed the fineſt country in all America, 
and where the French might have made ſet- 
tlements with the preateſt eaſe ; and this was 
the very country the moſt neglected by them. 

They had heard of Florida, a country lying 
between the old and new world, part of which 
the Spaniards were already in poſſeſſion of; and 
it was they who firſt gave the name of Florida 
to this part of the continent of North America. 
But, as the captain of a French cruizer pretend- 
ed to have landed here nearly about the ſame 
time with the Spaniards, the right to it was to 
be diſputed ; for, by our law of nations, or 
rather of robbers, the lands of the Americans 
ought to be the property not only of the firſt 
invaders, but alſo of any one who pretended to 
have firſt diſcovered them. ; 

Admiral Coligny, in the reign of Charles IX. 
and about the year 1564, had ſent thither a 
colony of Huguenots, being defirous of eſtab- 
Iifhing his religion in America, as well as the 
Spaniards had eſtabliſhed theirs. The Spaniards 
deſtroyed this country, and hung up all the 
French they found in tne place upon the trees, 
with a label to each, importing, that they had 
been hanged net as Frenchmen, but as heretics. 

Some time aſterwards one chevatier de Gour- 
eucs, 2 Gaſcon, having put himſelf at the head 
of a number of pirates to endeavour to recover 
Florida, made hi:felf maſter of a ſmall Spaniſh 
fort; and, in his turn, hung up all the priſon- 
ers, taking care to affix a writing to each, ſig- 
nifying that they had been hanged not as Spantaras, 
but as rob\crs and inſidels. And now the unhappy 
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natives of America began to ſee their European 
deſpoilers revenge their cauſe, by mutually 
deſtroying each other: a conſolation which the 
have frequently enjoved, 1 IEF 
After having hanged the Spaniards, in order 
to ſecure themielves from the ſame treatment, 
the French were obliged to evacuate Florida, 
and made a formal renunciation of their pretend- 
ed right to that country ; which was, in many 
reſpects, preferable even to Guiana. But the 
bloody diſputes concerning religion, which at 
that time ſpread deſtruction through all the king- 
dom of France, left the people no leiſure to go 
and butcher and convert theſe ſavages, or conteſt 


the poſſeſſion of this fine country with the Spa- 


niards. | 

The Engliſh had for ſome time been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the beſt lands, and the moſt advan- 
tageous in point of ſituation, that could be wiſh- 
ed for in North America, on the other fide of 
Florida, when a few merchants of Normandy, 'on 
the ſimple proſpect of eſtabliſhing a ſmall trade for 
ſkins and furs, eſtabliſhed a colony in Canada, a 
country covered with ice or ſnow during eight 
months of the year, and inhabited only by ſa- 
vages, bears, and beavers. This country, which 
was diſcovered fome time before the year 1535, 
had been afterwards abandoned ; but at length, 
a'ter ſeveral attempts badly ſupported by the go- 
vernment for want of a ſufficient naval force, a 
ſmall company of merchants of Dieppe and St. 
M ilo's founded Quebec, in the year 1608; 
that is to fay, they built a few buts there, which 


did not take the form of a town till the reign. 


of Lewis XIV. 
This 
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This ſettlement and that of Louiſburg, as 
well as all the reſt in New France, have been 
always very poor, while there are no leſs than 
15000 coaches driving through the ſtreets of 
the city of Mexico, and itill more in that 
of Lima. Nevertheleſs, the poverty of theſe 
countries has not exempted them from being the 
theatre of continual wars, either with the 
natives or the Engliſh ; who, though already 
poſſeſſed of far the beſt territories, were ſtill 
anxious to diveſt the French of thoſe which be- 
longed to them, in order to make themſelves 
ſole maſters of the trade of this wintery region 
of the world. 

The natives of Canada are not of the ſame 
kind with thoſe of Mexico, Peru, or the Bra- 
fils. They reſemble them in the want of hair, 
of which they have none except on their eye- 
brows and head; but they differ from them in 
their colour, which approaches nearer to ours ; 
and ſtill more in their diſpoſition, which is very 
fierce and courageous. They were always en- 
tire ſtrangers to monarchical government, the 
republican ſpirit having always prevailed among 
the northern nations, both of the old and new 
world. The inhabitants of North America, of 
the Apalachian mountains, and of Davis's 
ftreights, are all of them peaſants and hunters, 
living together in little towns or villages, which 
is an inſtitution natural to the human ſpecies. 
We very ſeldom give them the name of Indians, 
having erroneouſly appropriated that name to 
the people of Mexico, Peru, and the Braſils; 
which country has been called the Indies, only 
becauſe as much treaſure comes from thence 
as from the rea! Indies; but content ourſelves 
with calling the North Americans ſavages, 

| though 
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though they are leſs ſo in ſome reſpects than 
the country people on ſome of our European 
ſea coaſts, who have ſo long aſſumed the bar- 
barous right of plundering all veſſels that are 
wrecked on their ſhores, and murdering the 
poor unhappy ſailors. War, the crime and 
ſcourge of all times and all countries, was not 
with them as it is with us, a mere motive of 
intereſt; it was in general the reſult of ven- 
geance meditated for injuries received, as it 
was alſo with the Braſilians and all other ſa- 
vage nations. 

The moſt horrible thing belonging to the 
Canadians was their cuſtom of putting their 
captives todeath by the moſt cruel torments, and 
afterwards eating them. This barbarous practice 
they learnt from the people of Braſil, though 
at the diſtance of fifty degrees from each other. 
Both nations feaſted on the fleſh of their ene- 
mies, as on the produce of the chace. This 
is a cuſtom that has not always prevailed ; but 
it has been common to more than one nation, 
as we have ſhewn in the foregoing ſheets. _ 

In the frozen and barren climes of Canada 
men were frequently cannibals ; but they were 
not ſo in Acadia, which is a better country and 
produces greater plenty of foods: nor in the 
reſt of the continent, excepting only ſome parts 
of the Braſils and on the Caribbee iſlands. 

The infant colony of Canada was formed by 
a few Jeſuits and Huguenots, who had met to- 
gether there by a ſtrange fatality : they after- 
wards enteted into an alliance with the Hurons, 
who were at war with the Iroquois. Theſe 
latter did great damage to the colony, and took 
ſeveral Jeſuits priſoners; and, as it is ſaid, eat 

them 
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them. The ſettlement at Quebec ſuffered con- 
ſiderably from the Engliſh, who attacked it 
almoſt as ſoon as it was built and fortified. 


They afterwards made themſelves maſters of all 


Acadia, which indeed was doing little more 
than deſtroying a few hſhermen's buts. 

The French then had no foreign ſettlement 
at that time, either in Aſia or America, 

The company of merchants who had ruined 
themſelves by tneſe projects, in hopes to repair 
their loſles, applied to cardinal Richelieu to be 
included in the treaty made with the Engliſh at 
St. Germains. The latter conſented to reſtore 
the little they had taken, and of which they 
made ſmall account; and this little became after- 
wards New France. This ſettlement continued 
along time in a deplorable condition, ſave only 
that the cod-fiſhery brought in ſome little pro- 
fits which ſerved to ſupport the company. But 
as ſoon as the Engliſh were apprized of theſe 
ſmall profits, they ſeized upon Acadia again. 

They reſtored it again by the treaty of Breda. 
After that they took it five ſeveral times, and 
at length 1 it their property by the treaty 
of Utrecht; a treaty which, though looked up- 
on as an happy event at the time it was made, 
has ſince proved the moſt fatal to the peace of 
Europe: for we ſhall ſee that the miniſters 
who Yrew it up, not having properly determin- 
ed the limits of Acadia, which the Engliſh 
have endeavoured to enlarge, and.the French 
to confine; this corner of the world has proved 
the ſubject of a furious war; which broke out be- 
tween the rival nations in theyear1755, anddrew 
along with it the war in Germany, with which 


it had no kind of connection. But ſo complicated 


as 
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are the political intereſts of the preſent times, 
that a ſhot ficed in America ſhall be the ſignal 
for ſetting all Europe together by the ears. 

The French, in 1713, remained in poſ- 
ſeſhon of the little iſland of Cape Breton, on 
which is Louiſbourgh, the river of St. Lau- 
rence, Quebec, and Canada, Poſſeſſions which 
were rather uſeful, by being a nurſery ſor ſea- 
men, than profitable in any other. reſpects. 
Quebec contained about 7000 inhabitants; but 
the war carried on by the government to pre- 
ſerve this country coſt more than the country 
Itſelf will ever be worth, and yet it appeared 
abſolutely neceflary. | 

In New France is comprehended an immenſe 
tract of country, which joins on one ſide to Ca- 
nada, and on the other to New Mexico; and 
whoſe limits towards the north-eaſt are not 
known. This country is called the Miſſiſſippi, 
from a river of that name, which falls into the 
gulph of Mexico; and Louiſiana, from the 
name of Lewis XIV. | 

This tract of land lay very convenient for 
the Spaniards ; but having already too large an 
extent of dominion in America, they neglected 
the poſſeſſion of it; and the more fo, as it pro- 
duced no gold. Some French belonging to Ca- 
nada undertook to travel into this country, part- 
ly by land, and partly by failing round the. ili- 
nois river; in which trial they underwent the 
molt ſhocking hardſhips and fatigues. It was 
as if you were to go to Egypt round the Cape 
of Good-Hope, inſtead of taking the route of 
Damietta, This extenſive part of NewFrance, 
till the year 1708, was peopled only by about 
a dozen ſamilies, who led a wandering life in 
the midſt of defarts and woods. 
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Lewis XIV. who at that time was ready to 
fink under his misfortunes, and ſaw Old France 
on the point of falling to ruin, could not think 
of the New. The ſtate was exhauſted of men 
and money ; and here it may not be improper 
to obſerve, that, during theſe times of public ca- 
Jamity, two men acquired fortunes of near forty 
millions “ each; one by a great private trade he 
carried on in the Eaſt Indies, while that com- 
pany, which had been eſtabliſhed by Colbert, was 
entirely ruined; and the other, by lending money 
to an unſucceſsful, neceffitous, and ignorant mini- 
ſtry. This great merchant, whoſe name was Cro- 
Zat, was rich and venturous enough to riſque a 
part of his fortune to purchaſe a grant of Louiſiana 
from the king, on condition that every ſhip, that 
he or his partners ſhould ſend thither, ſhould 
carry over {1x young perſons of each ſex, in order 
to people the country, where trade and popula» 
lation were equally at a ſtand. | 

After the death of Lewis XIV. Law, a Scotch- 
man, a very extraordinary perſon, many of 
whoſe ſchemes had proved uſeleſs, and others 
hurtful to the nation, made the government 
and the people believe, that Louiſiana produced 
as much gold as Peru, and that it would ſoon 
be able to ſupply as great a quantity of ſilk as 
China. This was the firſt epocha of Law's fa- 
mous ſcheme, called the Miſſiſfippi ſcheme.. Se- 
veral colonies were ſent to that country, and 2 
plan was drawn of a magnificent and regular 
city, to be built there, by the name of New Or- 
Jeans. The ſettlers almoſt all of them periſhed 
for want ; and the city was confined to a few 
paltry houſes. Perhaps one day, when France 


Of livres, equal to 1600,000 |, ſterling. mall 
; al. 
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ſhall have a million or two of inhabitants 
more than ſhe may know what to do with, 


it may be of ſome advantage to her to people 
Louiſiana. 


Of the FRENCH IsLANDs, and of the Buc- 
CANEERS, or FREEBOOTERS. 


PT HE poſſeſſions of the moſt conſequence 

that the French have acquired at different 
times, are, one half of the iſland of St. Domingo, 
the iſlands of Martinico, Guadaloupe, and ſome 
of the leſſer Antilles; which is not the two 
hundredth part of what the Spaniards have got 
by their conqueſts; but theſe have, however, 
turned our to great advantage. 

St. Domingo is that very iſland Hiſpaniola, 
(by the natives called Ait:) which was diſcover- 
ed by Columbus, and depopulated by the Spa- 
niards ; the French have not been able to find 
on that part of the iſland which they inhabit, 
the gold and filver which was formerly found 
there; this may happen either from metals ac- 


quiring a long ſucceſſion of ages to be formed, 


or, which ſeems the moſt probable, that there is 
only a certain quantity contained in the bowels 
of the earth, and that a mine when once ex- 


hauſted, is never recruited ; and indeed, when 


we conſider that gold and filver are not mixed 
metals, it is difficult to ſay, how they can be 
reproduced. There are ſtill mines of theſe me- 
tals in that part of the country, which is under 
the dominion of the Spaniards ; but as the ex- 


pence exceeds the profits, they have left off 
working them, 1 
. t 
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It was to the deſperate boldneſs of a new peo- 
ple, formed by hazard out of Engliſh, Bretons, 
and Normans, that the French are indebted for 
ſharing any part of this iſland with the Spa- 
niards. Theſe people, who were called Bucca- 
neers or Freeboters, had nearly the ſame origin 
and aſſociation as the antient Romans; but their 
courage was more impetuous and terrible, Fi- 
gure to yourſelf a company of tygers endowed 
with ſome portion of human reaſon, and you will 
then have a true idea of. theſe Buccaneers. 
Their hiſtory is as follows: 

It happened about the year 1625, that ſome 
adventurers from France and England landed at 
the ſame time on one of the Caribbe iſlands, call- 
ed St. Chriſtopher by the Spaniards, who always 
gave the name of ſome ſaint to every place.they 
invaded, and butchered the natives in the name 
of that ſaint. Theſe new-comers found them- 
felves obliged, notwithſtanding the natural anti- 
pathy of the two nations, to unite together a- 
againſt the Spaniards, who, being maſters of all 
the neighbouring iſlands as well as of the con- 
tinent, ſoon came upon them with a force great- 
ly ſuperior to theirs. The French chief made 
his eſcape, and returned back to France. The 
Engliſh commander capitulated : The moſt re- 
folute of both French and Engliſh got over to 
the ifland of St. Domingo by the help of ſome 
barks, and fixed their reſidence in an inacceflible 
part of that iſland, ſurrounded by rocks. "There 
they built ſome ſmall canoes reſembling thoſe 
of the American Indians, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the iſland of Tortuga; whither 
ſeveral Normans went over to join them, as 


. they 
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they did in the twelfth century, to make the 
- conqueſt of Apulia, and that of England in the 
tenth. Theſe people met with all the vicifſi- 
tudes of good and bad fortune that muſt natu- 
rally attend a ſet of lawleſs adventurers, aſſemb- 
led together from Normandy and England, on 
the gulf of Mexico. - 

In the year 1655, Cromwell fitted out a fleet 
which took the iſland of Jamaica from the Spa- 
niards. This expedition would not have ſuc- 
ceeded but fer the aſſiſtance of theſe Buccaneers, 
They cruiſed upon all nations indifcrimtnately, 

and being more taken up with the ſearch after 
plunder, than the care of deſending themſelves, 
they ſuffered the Spaniards to make themſelves 
maſters of the iſland of Tortuga during one of 
their cruizes. However, they ſoon recovered it 
again; and the French miniſtry were obliged 
to appoint the perſon whom they choſe go» 


vernor of the iſland. They infeſted all the 


gulph of Mexico, and had lurking places in 
ſeveral of the little iſlands thereabouts. The 
aſſumed the name of Brothers of the coaſt. Stow- 
ed in an heap in a pitiful canoe, that a fingle 
ſhot ſrom a great gun, or the leaft gale of wind 
would have blown to atoms, they boldly board- 
ed Spaniſh ſhips of the largeſt burthen, and fre- 
quently made them their own. They knew no 
other laws but that of equally diſtributing the 
ſhare of the ſpoils; no other religion, but that 
of nature; and even from that, they frequently 
deviated in an abominable manner. 928 
They had it not in their power to ſteal wives 
for themſelves, as hiſtory tells us the companions 
of Romulus did; but they procured an hundred 


young 


U 
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young women to be ſent them from France : 
this number however, was far from being ſuffi- 
cient to keep up a ſociety, which was now be- 
come ſo numerous. Two Buccanners therefore 
caſt dice for one woman; he that won married 
her; and the loſer had no right to lie with her, 
unleſs the other was abſent, or employed elſe- 
where. 

Theſe people ſeemed upon the whole formed 
rather to deſtroy than to found a ſtate. They 
performed unheard of exploits, and were guilty 
of incredible cruelties. One man (named 
YOlonois, from the iſland of Olonne his birth- 
place) ventures into the port of the Havanah 
with a ſingle canoe, and cuts out from thence 
an armed frigate. Upon examining one of the 
priſoners on board, the man confeſſes that this 
frigate was fitted out purpoſely to fail in ſearch 
of him, and, it poſſible, to take and hang bim; 
adding further, that he himſelf was to have been 
his executioner. On hearing this, POlonois, 
without further delay, orders the fellow to be 
hanged up, cuts off the heads of all the other 
priſoners with his own hand, and drinks their 
blood, 

This POlonois, and one of companions nam- 
ed le Baſque, marched at the head of five hund- 
red Buccaneers, as far as Venezola in the bay of 
Honduras, where they deſtroyed two conſidera- 
ble towns with fire and ſword, and returned load- 
ed with booty. This ſucceſs enabled them to 
equip the veſſels which had been taken by their 
canoes, with cannon and all other neceſſaries, 
ſo that they beheld themſelves on a ſudden be- 
come a maritime power, and on the point of be- 
ing great conquerors, 


Mor- 
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Morgan, a native of England, who has left . 
a famous name behind him, puts himſelf at the 
head of a thouſand Buccaneers, partly of his 
own nation, and partly Normans, Bretons, and 
natives of Saintonge, and Baſque, with whom 
he undertakes to get poſſeſſion of Porto- Bello, 
the magazine of the riches of Spain, a city of 
great ſtrength, and defended by a number of 
cannon, and a conſiderable garriſon. Morgan 
arrives before it without any artillery, ſcales 
the walls of the citadel in ſpite of the enemy's 
fire; and, notwithſtanding the moſt obſtinate 
refiſtance, made himſelf maſter of it. By this 
ſucceſsful temerity, he obliges the city to pur- 
chaſe it's ranſom of him for a million of piaſters®, 
Seme time afterwards, he has the boldneſs to 
land on the Iſthmus of Panama, in the midſt of 
the Spaniſh troops; forces his way to the an- 
cient city of Panama, carries off all the treaſures 
lodged there, and burns the city to the ground, 
and returns to Jamaica victorious and enriched. 
This man, who was only the fon of a poor pea- 
fant in England, might have erected a kingdom 
to himſelf in America; but after all his exploits, 
he ended his days in priſon at London, 

The French Buccaneers, whoſe place of re- 
treat was ſometimes among the rocks of St. Do- 
mingo, and at others in the iſland of Tortuga, 
fit out fix armed boats, and with about 1200 
men, go and attack Vera-Cruz; an-undertaking 
as great as if 1200 men from Biſcay ſhould 
come and lay ſiege to Bourdeaux with ten boats. 
However, they take the place by ſtorm, and 
bring away five millions in ſpecie, and about 


About 200, oool. ſterling, a piaſter being about 4s. 6d, 
Engliſh. ; 
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1 500 ſlaves. A: length, made bold by a multi- 
tude of ſucceſſes of this kind, they determine, 
both French and Engliſh, to enter the South Sea, 
and make themſelves maſters of Peru. No French= 
man had at that time ever ſeen the South-Sea, 
and there was no way to get to it but by croſling 
the mountains of the Iſthmus of Panama, or by 
failingall along the coaſt of South- America, and 
paſting the Streights of Magellan, to which they 
were all of them ſtrangers. However, they di- 
vide themſelves into two parties, and ſet out at 
the ſame time in the two different routes. 

Thoſe who croſs the Iſthmus, plunder and 
deſtroy all that comes in their way; and at length 
arrive on the borders of the South-Sea, make 
themſelves maſters of ſome barks they find in 
the harbours, and wait the arrival of their com- 
panions, who were to pals the Streights of Ma- 
gellan. Theſe latter, who were almoſt all of 
them French, after having undergone adven- 
tures as romantic as their enterprize, were not 
able to get to Peru through the Streights, being 
blown back by tempeſts, which drove them up- 
on the coaſt of Africa, where they landed, and 
plundered all the inhabitants along ſhore. 

In the mean time, thoſe who had got to the 
South-Sea acroſs the Iſthmus, having only open 
boats to ſail in, are purſued by the Spaniſh flota 
from Peru. How are they no to eſcape ? One 
of their companions, who commands a kind of 
canoe with about fifty men aboard, makes the 
beſt of his way into the Vermillion ſea, and gets 
on ſhore at California, where he remains four 
years; he afterwards returns back through the 
South-Sea; in his paſſage takes a ſhip with 
500, ooo piaſters on board, paſſes the Straights 

of 
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of Magellan, and arrives ſafe at Jamaica with his 
booty. 


The others return back to the Iſthmus load- 


ed with gold and precious ſtones. The Spaniſh 


troops aſſemble on all ſides, and purſue them. 


This obliges them to croſs the Ifthmus in its 


wideſt part, and to march round about for the 
ſpace of 300 leagues; whereas there are not a- 
bove 80, in a right line, from the place where 


they were to that whither they were going. In 


their journey they are frequently ſtopt by cata- 
racts, which they are obliged to deſcend in ma- 
chines made like a tub. They have hunger 


and thirſt to ſtruggle: with, and the elements 
and their enemies the Spaniards. At length, 


however, they arrive at the North Sea, with 
what part of their treaſure they have been able 


to ſave, Their number was, by this time, 


decreaſed to 500. The retreat of the 10,000 


Greeks will be always more famous in hiſtory, - 


but certainly 1s not to be compared with this. 


If theſe adventurers could have been all 


united under one chief, they might have formed 


a very conſiderable ſtate in America; but their 
enterprizes were chiefly: confined to doing the 


Spaniards almoſt as much hurt as theſe had 


formerly done to the American natives. Part 
of them returned home- to their own countries, - 


to enjoy their riches in peace; others died of 
the exceſſes occaſioned by thoſe riches, and a 


great many were ſoon reduced to their original 


indigence. The governments of France and 
England ceaſed to countenance or protect them, 
when they had no longer any occaſion for their 
aſſiſtance; and at preſent nothing remains of 
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theſe heroic robbers, only the remembrance af 
their valour and cruelty. 

It is to them that France is indebted for one 
half of the iſland of St. Domingo; and it was 
by their arms that ſhe was maintained in poſſeſ- 
ſion of it during the time of their cruiſes. 

In the year 1757 they. reckoned 30,000 per- 
ſons in that part of St. Domingo belonging to the 
French, beſides 1 00,000 ſlaves, blacks and mulat- 
toes, who work in the feveral plantations of ſu- 
gar, cacao, and indigo; and who ſacrifice their 
lives and healths to pleaſe thoſe new-acquireg 
wants and appetites which. were unknown. to 
our forefathers. We ſend for theſe negroes to 
the coaſt of Guinea, and to the gold and ivory 
coaſts, I do not koow what the preſent price 
may be; but about thirty years ago a good negro. 
could be bought for fifty livres, which is about 
hve times leſs than what we pay for a fat ox. 
We tell them with one breath that they are men 
like us, and that they are redeemed by the blood 
of a God, who was crucified for them; and the 
next we ſet them to work like beaſts of burthen, 
and feed them worſe. If they attempt to make 
their eſcape, we cut off one of their legs, and 
after having ſupplied its place with a wooden 
one, we make them turn a ſugar-mill by hand; 
and yet ſhall we pretend, after all this, to talk of 
the law of nations | 

The little iſlands of Martinica and Guada- . 
loupe yield the, ſame commodities as-St. Domin- 
go. Theſe iſlands, and the events that have 
happened in them, are mere points in the hiſtory 
af the univerſe: but, after all, theſe countries, 
though hardly perceptible in a map of the world, 
pioguced in France, an annual circulation of. 

9 Near 
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near 60 millions in merchandize. This trade 
does not enrich a country; far from it, for it 
is the cauſe of many ſhipwrecks, and the loſs 
of a number of lives. Therefore it certainly 
cannot be looked upon as a real good; but as 


mankind have made new wants for themſelves, 
it prevents the kingdom from purchaſing at a 
dear rate from foreigners, a ſuperfluity that is, 


by this means, become a neceſſary. 
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AND 


The Manners and Spirit of Nations, 
from CHARLEMAGNE to the preſent 
Time. 


FART IL 


Of the 3 of the ExCLIsH and 
DuTcu i in AMERICA. 


NN N HE Engliſh, who as being iſlanders, 
KT X are neceflarily become _ practiſed 
XX in ſea-affairs than the French, have 
acquired more advantageous "ſettle- 

ments in North America than the 

latter. They are in poſſeſſion of about ſix hun- 
dred leagues of coaſt from Carolina to Hudſon's 
Bays by which they bave long but vainly endea- 
B voured 
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2 - ADDITIONS To 
voured to find a paſſage into the South Seas and 


ſo to Japan. The Engliſh ſettlements in Ame- 
rica were not near ſo valuable as thoſe of the 
Spaniards ; the former having produced, at leaſt 
hitherto, neither gold, filver, indigo, cochineal, 
precious ſtones, nor woods for dying ; and yet 
they have proved very advantageous to the poſ- 
ſeſſors. The Engliſh territories on the Terra 
Firma begin about ten degrees from our tro- 
pic, in a moſt delicious country called Carolina. 
Here the French have never been able to effect 
any ſettlement ; and the Engliſh did not take 
poſſeſſion of it till they had ſecured the coaſt to 
the northwards. | 

You have ſeen the Spaniards and Portugueſe 
maſters of almoſt all the New World, from the 
Streights of Magellan to Florida : next to Flo- 


rida is Carolina, to which the Engliſh have of 


late years added another part to the ſouth- 
ward, called Georgia, from the name of their 
king, George I. They have been in poſſeſſion 
of Carolina ever ſince the year 1664. That 
which beſtows the greateſt luſtre on this pro- 
vince is, its having received its Jaws from the 
2dmirable Locke: a perfect liberty of conſci- 
ence, and an univerſal toleration in point of 
religion, form the baſis of theſe laws. Here 
the epiſcopals live in brotherly union with the 
puritans ; they even admit of the Catholics, 
their natural enemies, to exerciſe their religion 
undiſturbed, as alſo the Indians, who are called 
idolaters ; but the laws require that there ſhall 
be ſeven heads of families to eſtabliſh any par- 
ticular ſect or religion within that government. 
Locke wiſely conſidered that ſeven families, 
with their flaves, might amount to 5 or 600 
fouls, and that it would be an act of injuſtice 
to 


GENERAL HISTORY. 3 


to deprive ſuch a number of perſons from ſery- 
ing God in their own way; and that under ſuch 
a reſtraint they might be tempted to quit the 
colony. | | | 
Marriazes in one half of this country are per- 
formed only in the preſence of a ie” but 
thoſe who have an inclination to add the bene- 
diction of the prieſt to this civil contract, may 
have that ſatisfaction. ; | 
Theſe laws were received with admiration, 
after the torrents of blood that had been ſhed 
throughout all Europe, by the ſpirit of enthuſi- 
aſm and perſecution. But they were laws 
that would never have entered into the imagi- 
nation of either the Greeks or Romans, as they 
could never have conceived, that there would 
be a time in which men would force each other 
to embrace a particular faith, ſword in hand. 
By this humane code it is ordered, that the ne- 
groes ſhall be treated with the ſame humanity 
as domeſtic ſervants. In the year 1657, there 
were in the province of Carolina 40,000 blacks, 
and 20,000 whites. INE | 
Beyond Carolina is Virginia, a .colony ſo 
named in honour of the virgin queen Elizabeth, 
and firſt peopled by the famous Raleigh, who 
afterwards met with ſo cruel a return for all his 
public-ſpirited labour, from James I. It coſt 
immenſe pains to ſettle this colony; for the ſa- 
vage natives, who were a more warlike people 
than the Mexicans, and who ſaw themſelves as 


unjuſtly attacked, almoſt totally deſtroyed it at 
its firſt eſtabliſhment. 


It has been ſaid, that ſince the revocation of 


the edict of Nantes, which impolitic ſtep added 
thouſands of ſubjects to both worlds, at the ex- 
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4 ADDITIONS ro 
pence of France, the number of inhabitants 
in Virginia have amounted to 140,000, with- 
out reckoning the negroes. In this province 
and in Maryland they apply themſclves chiefly 
to the culture of tobacco, which forms an 
immenſe branch of trade, and is another of 
our new artificial wants, which did not take 
place till very lately, and which is now grown 
powerful by example; as you may perceive, 
when 1 tell you that it was looked upon as the 
greateſt impoliteneſs at the court of Lewis XIV. 
for any one to thruſt this dirty ſtimulating duſt 
ep his noſe. The firſt farm of tobacco in France 
did not bring in tothe proprietors above 300,000 
livres per annum, at preſent it is worth 16 mil- 
lions. The French lay out very near four mil- 
lions a year, in this weed, with the Engliſh 
colonies, when they themſelves might plant it 
in Louiſiana: and here I cannot forbear re- 
marking, that France and England at preſent 
conſume, in commodities unknown to their 
forefathers, more than the whole revenues of 
both crowns were formerly worth. | 
To the northward of Virginia is the pro- 
vince of Maryland, containing 40,000 white 
people and about 60,000 blacks. Beyond 
this lies Penſylvania, a country differing from 
all the reſt of the world by the Coulter manners 
of its inhabitants. This countty received its 
name and laws, in the year 1680, from one 
William Penn, the head of a new ſect, which 
have very improperly been called Quaters. This 
was not an uſurped power, as were moſt of 
thoſe invaſions which we have ſeen both in the 
old and new world. Penn purchaſed theſe 
lands of the real natives, and became a lawful 
| proprietor 
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. in the molt rigid ſenſe of the word. 


he chriſtian doctrine, which he carried along 


with him there, differs as much from that ac- 
knowledged in every other part of Europe, as 
his colony does from every other colony. He 
and his companions profeſſed the ſame ſimpli- 
city and equality which prevailed among the 
primitive diſciples of Chriſt. They knew no 
other religious tenets but thoſe which proceed- 
ed extempore from the lips, and which were 
all confined to the love of God and their fel- 
low creatures. They did not admit baptiſm, 
becauſe Chriſt baptiſed no one. They had no 
prieſt, becauſe Chriſt himſelf was the only tea- 
cher and paſtor of his firſt diſciples. 
perform only the duty of a faithful hiſtorian, 
and ſhall further add, that if Penn and his fol- 
lowers erred in their theology (that inexhauſti- 


ble ſource of misfortunes and diſputes), they at 


Jeaft excelled all other people in the ſtrictneſs 
of their morals. Though fituated in the midſt 


of twelve ſmall nations, whom we term ſa- 


vages, they have never had the leaſt diſpute 
with my of them; on the contrary, theſe have 
always looked upon them in the light of fathers 
and arbitrators. Penn and his primitive fol- 
lowers, who are called quakers, but 'to whom 
we ought to give no other title than that of e 
Upright, made it a maxim never to go to war 
with any one, nor to law with each other. 
They had no judges amongſt them, but only 
arbitrators, who accommodated all differences 
in law in an amicable manner, and without ex- 
pence. They had no phyſicians, for they were 


a ſober people, and conſequently did not ſtand 


in need of them. 
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The province of Penſylvania was for a lon 
time without ſoldiers, till the government of 
late years, while at war with France, ſent ſome 
regiments over from England for the defence of 
this country. Take away the name of guazers, 
and that barbarous and diſagreeable habit of 
throwing their bodies into a variety of ridicu- 
lous convulſions in their religious aſſemblies, 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that there is not a 
more venerable ſociety of men in the world. 
Their colony is as flouriſhing as their manners 
are pure. Philadelphia (or the City of the 
Brethren), which is their capital, is one of the 
moſt beautiful cities in the univerfe ; and in the 
year 1740 contained upwards of 80, ooo ſouls, 
But the inhabitants are not all of them quakers, 
one half of them conſiſting of Germans, Swedes, 


6 


and other nations, which altogecher form ſe- 


venteen different religions; and yet the quak- 
ers, who have the chief government, treat them 
all as brethren. e 
Beyond this ſingular ſpot of the globe, where 
affrighted peace hath ſheltered herſelf, when 
chaced from every other part, we come to New 
England, whoſe capital is Boſton, the richeſt 
City on all that a 3 4 e Dis 

his city was at firſt peopled and governed 
by puritans, who had fled from the perſecution 
raiſed againſt them in England by the famous 
Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, whoſe head 
afterwards payed for his perſecutions, and whoſe 
fate was a prelude to that of his weak and un- 
fortunate. maſter Charles I. Theſe puritans, 
who were a kind of Calviniſts, took: 2 in 
this country, afterwards called New England, 
in the year 1620; and it might be ſaid o _ 

| an 
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and the epiſcopal party who perſecuted them in 
England, that they were tygers who made war 
upon bears; for theſe latter brought over with 
them to America their gloomy and moroſe diſ- 
poſition, by which they miſerably-harrafſed the 
pacific Penſylvanians when they came firſt to 
ſettle near them. But in the year 1692, theſe 
puritans proved a heavy ſcourge to themſelves, 
by the moſt unaccountable epidemic madneſs 
that ever poſſeſſed the human race. | 
At the time when Europe was beginning to 
emerge from the abyſs of horrible ſuperſtition 
and ignorance in which it had been plunged 
for ſuch a number of ages; and that witchcraft 
and the power of evil ſpirits was no longer re- 
garded in England and other civilized nations 
but as ancient prejudices and follies at which all 
reaſonable men bluſhed; the puritans revived 
them in America. A young woman happened 
to be ſeized with convulſions in the year 1692, 
a holder-forth accuſes an old maid- ſervant in 


the family of having bewitched her, and the 


poor old woman is obliged to confeſs herſelf a 
witch. Upon this half of the inhabitants be- 
lieve themſelves bewitched, and accuſe the other 
half of the black art; the populace rife and 
threaten to hang the judges if they do not or- 
der the accuſed perſons to be hanged. Thus 
for two years nothing was talked of but witch- 
craft, witches, and hanging; and they were 
countrymen of the great Locke and Newton 
who were ſeized with this madnefs. - At length 
the malady abated, and the people of New Eng · 
land, being a little come to themſelves; were 
amazed, and aſhamed at their outrageous folly. 
They now applied * to trade and huſ- 
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ment their king has given them. 
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bandry, and their colony ſoon became the moft 
flouriſhing of any; inſomuch, that in the year 
1750, it contained near 150,000 inhabitants, 
which is ten times the number that the French 
have in their ſettlements. 

From New England we come to New York 
or Acadia, which has been the ſubje& of fo 
much diſcord and bloodſhed; and Newfound- 
land, where the great cod-fiſhery is carried on 
and then, aſter having failed ſome way to the 
eaſtward, we arrive at Hudſon's Bay, by which 
it has been vainly hoped to find out a ſhorter 
paſſage to the extremities of the eaſtern and weſ- 


tern hemiſpheres. 


The iſlands which the Engliſh poſſeſs in A- 
merica have proved almoſt as profitable to them 
as their continent. Jamaica, Barbadoes, and ſome 


others, where they grow ſugar, have turned out 


exceedingly profitable, not only on account of 
their own manufactures, but of the trade carried 
on from them with New Spain, which is ſo much 
the more advantageous as it 1s prohibited. 

The Dutch, who are ſo powerful in the Eaſt 
Indies, are hardly known in America; the little 
colony of Surinam, in the neighbourhood of 
the Braſils, being the only territory of any con- 
ſequence that they are poſſeſſed of in that part 
of the world. 'T hither they have carried the 
genius of their country, which is to cut their 
lands into canals. They have made a new Am- 
fterdam at Surinam as well as at Batavia, and 
the iſland of Curagoa yields them a conſidera- 
ble profit. Laſtly, the Danes have of late been 
poſſeſſed of three ſmall iſlands, and have opened 
a very beneficial trade, through the encourage- 


This 
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This is all that the Europeans have done of 
any conſequence, at preſent, in this fourth part 
of the globe. 3 LT 
There yet remains a fifth, which is that of 

the Terra Auſtralis, or Antarctic land, of which 
only a ſmall part of the ſea-coaſt and ſome few 
iſlands, have, as yet, been diſcovered. If we 
comprehend under the name of this new ſouth- 
ern world the Papous-land and New Guinea, 
which begin even under the equator, it is evi- 
dent that this part of the world is by far the 
moſt extenſive of any. 

Magellan diſcovered the Antarctic land, in i 520, 
lying in 51 degrees ſouth declination; but theſe 
frozen climes proved no temptation to the maſ- 
ters of Peru. Since that time ſeveral immenſe 
countries have been diſcovered to the ſouthward 


of the Indies, and in . — New Holland, 


which ſtretches from the 10th to the zoth de- 

ree. The Dutch Batavia company are ſaid to 
be in poſſeſſion of ſeveral advantageous ſettle- 
ments in this country; but it is not very eaſy 
to carry on a trade, and be maſters of whole 
provinces unknown to the reſt of the world. 
It is not unlikely that this fifth portion of the 
globe may yet be viſited by ſome new adventu- 
rers, from whom we may learn that nature has 
not negleQted theſe climes; that ſhe exhibits her 
uſual variety and profuſion in them, as well as 
throughout the reſt of the world. 

But hitherto we know little or nothing of 
theſe immenſe countries, except that there are 
ſome wild and uncultivated coaſts where Pelſart 
and his companions, in 1630, found black men 
who walked upon their hands as upon feet; a 
bay where Taiman, 1 2 was attacked by 
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a people with yellow complexions, armed with 
clubs and arrows; and another where Dampier, 


in 1649, had an engagement with a race of ne- 
groes who had no fore-teeth in their upper jaws. 
We have not yet penetrated into this ſegment 
of the globe; and it muſt be confeſſed, that it 
is better to improve and cultivate our own coun- 
tries, than to go in ſearch of the frozen regions 


and motley- coloured animals of the ſouthern 
pole. 


Of PAR AG U AY. 


Of the power of the Jeſuits in that part of the 


world, and of their diſputes with the Spani- 
ards and Portugueſe. | 


HE conqueſt of Mexico and of Peru are 
prodigies of human boldneſs ; the cruelties 


which were exerciſed there, and the total extir- 


pation of the inhabitants of St. Domingo and. 


ſome other iſlands, the utmoſt ſtretch of human 


barbarity : but the ſetlement of Paraguay, eſ- 
tabliſhed only by a few Spaniſh jeſuits, appears. 


the triumph of humanity, and ſeems in ſome 


meaſure to make attonement for the cruelties 
of the firſt conquerors, The quakers of A- 
merica, and the jeſuits of Paraguay, have ex- 
hibited a new ſpectacle to the world. The for- 


mer have ſoſtened the rugged manners of the 
' favages bordering on Penſylvania; they have 


won them to inſtruction by the mere force of 
example, without making any attempt upon 
their liberties; and have procured them new 
donveniencies of life by bringing them ac- 
: quainted; 


+> ., 6 
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quainted with trade. The jeſuits have indeed 
made uſe of religion to deprive the inhabitants 
of Paraguay of their liberties; but, on the other 
band, they have civilized them, have taught 
them to be induſtrious, and have ſucceeded in 


governing a vaſt country, in the ſame manner 


as a convent is governed in Europe. Upon exa- 
mination, the quakers appear to have acted the 


moſt juſtly, and the jeſuits the moſt politically. 


The former conſidered the attempt to reduce 
their, neighbours under ſubjection in the light 
of a crime; the latter made a virtue of ſubdu- 
mg ſavages by mildneſs and inſtruction. 
araguay is a -vaſt country, lying between 


Braſil, Peru, and Chili. The Spaniards, who 


made themſelves maſters of this coaſt, founded 
the city of Buenos Ayres, a place of great trade 
onthe river la Plata; ,but with all their power 
they were too few in number to conquer the 
ſwarms of natives that dwelt in the midſt of the 
foreſts, and whom, however, it was neceſſary 
to ſubject, in order to facilitate to themſelves 
a paſſage from Buenos Ayres to Peru. In 
this conqueſt, the jeſuits aſſiſted them much 


more effectually than their ſoldiers could have 


done. Theſe miſſionaries penetrated by degrees 


into the heart of the country in the 17th cen- 


tury. Some of the ſavage natives, who had 


been taken when young, and. bred up in 
Buenos Ayres, ſerved them both as guides and 


interpreters. The fatigues and labours they 


underwent, equalled, if not exceeded, thoſe o 
the conquerors of the new world. The courage, 


inſpired by religion is at leaſt as great as that 
which actuates the warrior. in purſuit of fame. 
They were diſcouraged by no difficulties, and 
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12 ADDITIONS re 
at length they ſucceeded in the manner fol- 


lowing: | 

The cows, ſheep, and oxen, which had 
been brought from Europe to Buenos Ayres, 
having multiplied prodigiouſly, they took a 
great number of theſe with them, as likewiſe 
{ſeveral waggon-loads of all kinds of inftru- 
ments of huſbandry and architecture. They 
ſowed ſome plains which they ſound on their 
way with the ſeveral forts of European grain, 
and made a preſent of the whole to the ſavages, 
whom they thus Jured to their purpoſe, as ani- 
mals are caught with a bait Theſe nations 
conſiſted only in a number of families, who 
lived ſeparate from each other, without ſociety, 
or the knowledge of religion. They were, 
however, ſoon ; "Pa into the former, by 
having new wants given them from the new 
productions with which they were ſupplied. 
"The miffionaries in the next place, with the 
aſſiſtance of ſome of the inhabitants of Buenos 
Ayres, endeavoured to teach them to ſow and 
till the ground, make bricks, hew timber, and 


build houſes, In a ort time, theſe wild and 


uncivilized people were wholly transformed, 
and became tell and obedient ſubjects to their 
benefactors; and though they did not immedi- 
ately become proſelytes to chriſtianity,, the 
docirine of which was above their comprehen- 
Lon, their children, by being bred up in that 
rehgion, ſoon became thorough chriſtians. 

-** 'T his ſettlement in its beginning, conſiſted 
only of fifty families, which, in the year 1750, 
were encreaſed to an hundred thoutand. Ihe 
jeſuits, in the ſpace of one century, have 
formed thirty cantons, to which they have given 
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the- name of the Country of the Miffions, each 
canton at preſent contains 10000 inhabitants. 
One father Florentin, a Franciſcan friar, who 
was at Paraguay, in the year 1711, and who 
in every page of his narrative, expreſſes his 
admiration of this new governnment, ſays that 


the village of St. Xavier, in which he lived a 
conſiderable time, contained at leaſt 30,000 ſouls ; 


from whence we may conclude, with ſome de- 
gree of certainty, that the jeſuits have raiſed 
_— of 400,000 ſubjeas by mere perſua- 
ion. | | 

If any thing can give us a clear idea of this 
colony, it is the ancient Lacedemonian govern- 
ment. All things are in common in Paraguay; 


and the uſe of gold and ſilver is unknown to 


theſe people, though bordering on the mines of 
Peru. The eſſential character of a Spartan 
was obedience to the laws of Lycurgus; that 
of an inhabitant of Paraguay has hitherto been 
obedience to the laws of the jeſuits : in a word, 


there feems to be a perfect reſemblance between 
the two people, ſave only, that thoſe of Para- 


guay have no ſlaves to till their lands, or hew 

their timber, as the Spartans had ; but are them- 

ſelves ſlaves to the jeſuits. | 
This country is indeed dependant in ſpiritual 


matters on the biſhop of Buenos Ayres, and in 


alſo ſubjeR to the king of Spain, in like manner 


temporals, on the governor of that city. It is 


as the provinces of La Plata and Chili; but the 


jeſuits, the original founders of this colony, 


._- 


have always maintained an abſolute gevernment 
over the people whom they formed. They 

ve the king of Spain a piaſtre per head for 
each of their ſubjects; and this they pay to the 
governor 
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governor of Buenos Ayres, either in money or 


commodities; they only are poſſeſſed of the 
former, for the ſubjects never touch it. This 


is the only mark of vaſſalage which the Span- 


niſh goverment has thought requiſite to demand 
of them. But the governor of Buenos Ayres 
cannot appoint any perſon to any office, either 
military or civil, in the jeſuits country; nor 
can the biſhop ſend ſo much as a — prieſt 
thither. | 1 | 3. 61 Q 
An attempt was once made to ſend two 
curates to the villages of Our Lady of Faith 
and St. Ignatius, and they- even took the pre- 


caution to ſend a guard of foldiers with them; 


but the people of both villages quitted their 
habitations, and divided themſelves among the 
other cantons; and the two curätes, finding 


themſelves left alone, returned back to Buenos 


Ayres. 
Another biſhop incenſed at hearing of this 


affront, which had been put upon his predeceſ- 
ſor, reſolved to eſtabliſh the cuſtomary church- 


overnment thoroghout the country of Miſſions. 
or this purpoſe, he invited all the clergy in 


his juriſdiction, to repair to him on a day 


appointed, in order to receive their reſpective 


charges; but no one dared to appear. We have 
this fact related by the jeſuits themſelves, in 


one of their memorials, which they publiſhed. 
Thus then, they commenced abſolute maſters in 


fpiritual affairs, end no leſs ſo. in the civil. 


They, indeed, allow a paſſage through their 
country to the officers that the governor ſends. 
to Peru; but thoſe officers are not permitted to 
{tay above three days in the country, during 
which time they muſt not converſe with, any 

a of. 
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of the inhabitan's; and tho* they come in the 


king's name, they are treated exactly like 


foreigners, who are ſuſpected of being ſpies. 


The jeſuits, who'have always been careful to 


-preſerve appearances, make uſe of religion as 


a pretext to juſtify this behaviour, which might 


be conſtrued into diſobediance and contempt. 


And they declared to the council of the Indies, 


at Madrid, that they could not conſent to re- 
ceive a Spaniard into their provinces, left he 
ſhould corrupt the manners of the natives; and 


this reaſon, which carries with it ſuch an in- 
ſult upon their own country, has been admitted 
as ſatisfactory by the kings of Spain, -who 


could not hope for any aſſiſtance from the 


Paraguayans; but on this extraordinary con- 
dition, which is a reproach and difgrace to a 
nation ſo proud and tenacious of their honour 
as the Spaniards. - | | 

The form of government in this nation, the 
only one of its kind in the known world, is as 
follows: The provincial, or jeſuit-governor, 


with the aſſiſtance of his council, frames the 


laws; and each rector, aſſiſted by another coun- 
cil, takes care that they are obſerved ; a perſon 


is choſen from among the body of inhabitants. 


ef each canton, as a juſtice of the peace , and 
has under him a lieutenant. Theſe two officers 
. * t 5 A | 4 F323 4% 

The French term is Du Procureur Fiſcal, which is à kind of 
attorney, Who proſecutes within his juriſdiction all cauſes where- 
in the public are intereſted; but in this place his office feems 
rather to be that of a juſtice of the peace, (as I have ventured 
to render it,) for the particular canton, in which he is choſen ; 
acd that of his lieutenant, a conſtable. We have no term in 


Engliſh which anſwers to the French but attorney-general, 


29. 


%/1ich is too extenſive in the ſenſe here meant, 
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16 _ ADDITIONS To 
go round their diſtri every day, and give an 
account to the ſuperior of whatever paſſes. 
Every village carries on ſome manufaQtory; 
and the workmen in each profeſſion meet toge- 
her, and perform their occupations in common, 


- and in the preſence of their overſeers, who are 


appointed by the fiſcal. The jeſuits furniſh the 
hemp, cotton, and flax, which the inhabitants 
work up. They alto give out the grain to be 
ſown, which is reaped in common; and the 
whole produce of the harveſt depoſited in the 


| 2 magazines, from whence each family is 


upplied with what it wants for its ſubſiſtence, 
and theremainder is ſold at Buenos Ayres, or Peru, 

The Paraguayans keep flocks; they raiſe 
corn, peaſe, indigo, cotton, hemp, ſugar-canes, 
jalap, ipecacuanha, and a plant called Paraguay- 


| 8 which is a kind of tea, greatly eſteemed 


in South America, and of which they make a 
conſiderable traffic. Theſe commodities are 
returned in goods and ſpecie; the former the 


jeſuits deſtribute among the inhabitants, and the 


gold and filver they make uſe of to decorate 
their churches, and to anſwer the calls of the 
government. Each canton has an arſenal or 
military ſtorehouſe, from whence on certain 
days they give out arms to ſuch of the inha- 
bi:ants who know how to make uſe of them. 
A jeſuit ſuperintends the exerciſe, which is per- 
formed in a regular manner, and after it is over, 
the arms are all returned again into the ſtore, 
no inhabitant being allowed to keep arms in his 
houſe. The ſame principle which has made 
theſe people the moſt tractable of all ſubjects, 
has likewiſe made them excellent ſoldiers. They 


fight as they obey, from a belief that it is their 


5 duty. 
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duty. Their affiftance has been more than 
once neceſſary againſt the Portugueſe of Braſil, 
the Banditti, who are known by the name of 
Mammelucs, and the Muſqueto ſavages, who 
were a race of cannibals. They have always 
been headed by jeſuits in theſe expeditions, 
and have always fought with courage, order, 
and ſucceſs. | | 

In the year 1662, when the Spaniards laid 
ſiege to the city of St. Sacrament, of which the 
Portugueſe had made themſelves maſters, and 
which gave birth to ſuch extraordinary accidents, 
a jeſuit brought 4000 Paraguayans to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the former, who ſcaled the walls of 
the town, and entered the place ſword in hand. 
And here I muſt not omit one circumſtance, 
which will ſhew that theſe monks, who were 
uſed to command, underſtood their buſineſs 
much better than the governor of Buenos Ayres, 
who was at the head of the Spaniſh forces. 
This general, when the aſſault was going to be 
made, gave orders for placing a — of horſes 


in front of the men, in order, that the cannon 


from the enemies ramparts having ſpent their 
fire upon theſe creatures, the ſoldiers might 
advance with leſs danger; but the jeſuit, who 
headed the Paraguayans, repreſented the folly 
and danger, of ſuch a ſcheme, and ordered the 
place to be attacked in the uſual way. . 

The manner in which theſe people fought 
for the Spaniards ſhewed that they would not 
be at a loſs to defend themſelves upon occaſion, 
and that it would be dangerous to attempt to 
make any change in their government. It is 
certain, that the jeſuits have already formed to 
themſelves an empire in Paraguay, of about 
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400 leagues in circumference, and that they 
have it in their power to add to its extent. 
Though vaſſals, in all appearance, to the 
crown of Spain, they are in effect kings, and 
perhaps the beſt obeyed of any kings upon 
earth. They have been at once founders, legi- 
flators, pontiffs, and ſovereigns. 
A government of a conſtitution altogether ſo 
new and extraordinary, and eſtabliſned in an- 
other hemiſphere, is an effect perhaps the moſt 
diſtant from its cauſe that was ever known t 
the world. We have for a conſiderable time 
ſeen prieſts poſſeſſed of ſovereign authority in 
Europe ; but they attained to this rank, which 
ſeems ſo oppoſite to their real condition, by a 
gradual and natural progreſſion. They obtained 
conſiderable lands, and thefe lands, like moſt 
others, have in time become fiefs and princi- 
palities. But the jeſuits had nothing given them 
in Paraguay; and they have made themſelves 
abſolute ſovereigns, without even pretending to 
be proprietors of a foot of land. In a word, 
every thing has been of their own creation. 
But having at length abuſed their power, 
they have loſt great part of it; for when the 
crown of Spain ceded the city of St. Sacrament, 
together with its vaſt dependencies to the Por- 
tugueſe, the jeſuits had the boldneſs to oppoſe 
this convention; the people whom they go- 
verned would not conſent to be under the Por- 


tugueſe government, and for ſome time reſiſted 


both their old and new maſters. 

lf we may eredit the Relacis abbreviada, the Por- 

tugueſe general d' Andrado, wrote to the Spaniſh 

general Valdareos, in the year 1750, in theſe 

terms: The jeſuits are the only rebels. Their 
Indians 
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Indians have twice attacked the Portugueſe 
« fort of Pardo, with a confiderable train of 
c artillery.” The ſame relation adds, that the 
Indians cut off the heads of their priſoners, and 
carried them to their commanders the jeſuits. 
Although this charge may be true, it does not 
ſeem very probable. i ee n 

It is however certain, that in the year 1757, 
there was an inſurrection in one of their pro- 
vinces called St. Nicholas, when ſome mutineers 
took the field, to the number of 13000, under 
the command of two jeſuits named Lamp and 
Tadeo; and this gave riſe to a report, which 
was generally believed, that one of the jeſuits 
had cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of 
Paraguay, by the name of Nicholas J. 

While the monks of this order were carrying 
on a war againſt the kings of Spain and Portu- 
gal, in America, their brethren in Europe were 
the confeſſors of thoſe very kings. But of late 
we have ſeen them accuſed of rebellion, and an 
intent to murder their lawful' king in Liſbon, 


entirelydriven out of Portugal inthe year 1758, 


and violently perſecuted at the court of Madrid. 
The Portugueſe: government have cleared all 
their American colonies of them; but they ſtill 
remain maſters of a]l that part of Paraguay 
which belongs to Spain, where it is very ff 
cult to get at them, and where they ſtill conti- 
nue to ſhare the ſovereign authority with the 
crown of Spain, over an immenſe tract of coun- 
try. This is an example hitherto not pa- 
rallelled in the hiſtory of the univerſe. It ſhall 
be the ſubject of ſome future pages to ſhew why 
the whole earth ſeems to have taken up arms 

a againſt 
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againſt them, and why the ſee of Rome alone 
has declared herſelf their protectreſs. | 


Of the MOGUL. 


Vol. IV. ch. 129. T Hough there were ſe- 

pag. 232-237. veral Indian aſtrono- 
mers who underſtood the calculating of eclipſes, 
yet the common people could not be brought 
to believe otherwiſe than that the ſun was fallen 
into the throat of a great dragon, and that the 
enly way to free him from thence, was by 
ſtanding naked in the weter, and making a 
hideous noiſe to frighten tie dragon, and oblige 
him to let go his hold. This notion, which 
is ſo — prevalent among the orientals, is 
an evident proof how much the ſymbols of 
religion and natural philoſophy have at all times 
been perverted by the common: people. The 
aſtronomers of all ages have been wont to di- 
ſtinguiſh the two points of interſection, upon 
which every eclipſe happens, and which are 
called the Lunar Nodes, 2 them with 
a dragon's head and tail. Now the vulgar, who 
are equally ignorant in every part of the world, 
took the ſymbol or ſign for the thing itſelf. 
Thus, when the aſtronomers ſaid the ſun is 
in the dragon's head, the dragon is going to 
ſwallow up the ſun, ſaid the common people; 
and yet theſe people were remarkable for their 
fondneſs for 7 But while we laugh at 


the ignorance and credulity of the Indians, we 
do not reflect that there are no leſs than 
300, ooo almanacks fold in Europe, all of them 


filled 
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filled with obſervations and predictions equally 

falſe and abſurd with any to be met with among 
the Indians: for is it not as reaſonable to ſap 

that the ſun is in the mouth or the claws of a 
dragon, as to tell people every year, in print, 

that they muſt not ſow, nor plant, nor take 

phyſic, nor be bled, but on certain days of the 

moon. It is high time, in an age like our's, 

that ſome men of learning would think it worth 

their while to compoſe a calendar that might 

be of real uſe to the induſtrious huſbandmen, 

and inſtruct inſtead of deceiving them. 


: + S #*% 5 
Id. page 138] We are told by a miſfionat 
of AA credit, that in the year erent 
forty wives of the prince of Marava threw 
themſelves alive upon his funeral pile, and were 
burnt with the dead corpſe of their lord. The 
ſame author alſo ſays, that in the year 1717, 
two princes of that country being dead, ſeven- 
teen wives of the one, and thirteen of the other, 
devoted themſelves to death in the ſame man- 
ner ; and that the laſt, being with child, waited 
till ſhe was delivered, and then threw herſelf 
into the flames. The miſſionary adds further, 
that theſe examples are more frequent among 
the principal caſtes, or claſſes, than among the 
lower people; and this we find confirmed by 
other miſſionaries. The contrary ſhould ſeem 
the moſt probable ;z for the wives of the gran- 
dees have more to attach them to life than the 
wives of handicrafts, or of hard working men; 
but unhappily, a notion of honour has been 
annexed to theſe voluntary facrifices, and as 
women of rank are more ſuſceptible of a love 

| of 
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of glory than the vulgar, and that the Bramins 
always claim, the garments and ornaments worn 
by the unhappy victims on ſuch occaſions, theſe 
latter have ſound it more their intereſt to en- 
courage this deluſion in the rich than in the 
poor. | 


Of PERSIA. 


nn <6 of Wax 

Vol. IV. A Mong the many cauſes of com- 
ch. 130. plaint alledged by the Perſians 
a22a1:21t their enemies the Turks, the chief has 
always been the murder of Haly, though the 
1 urks certainly were not the murderers of that 
propiet, as there was no ſuch; people as Turks 
then exiſting. But in this manner do the com- 
mon people in general reaſon; and it is ſurpriz- 
ing that they did not ſooner take advantage of 


this mutual hatred to eſtabliſh a new fect. 
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Of the OrrouAx Empire in the Sixteenth 
Century. . 
Vol. IV. ch. 131. A Fter the death of Tuman- 
page 250. bai, or Toman Bey, the 
laſt king of the Mammelukes, the people of 
Egypt ſunk into the loweſt ſtate of abjection: 
and they who are faid to have been a brave and 
warlike race in the reign of Seſoſtris, are now. 
more effeminate and daſtardly than even in the 
time of Cleopatra. We are told that Egypt 
gave birth to the ſciences, and now not one is 
cultivated there; that her people were ſedate 
and grave, now they are volatile and unthink- 
ing, dancing and ſinging to the muſic of their 
own chains; the prodigious number of her in- 
habitants, which are ſaid to have paſſed all 
counting, are now reduced to three millions at 
the moſt. Rome nor Athens have not experi- 
enced a greater change than this country, which 
is an undeniable proof, that though a climate 
may have ſome influence on the diſpoſitions of 
men, yet the government has a much greater. 
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Of che Coaſt of B AR RB AR. 


Vol. IV. A Late dey of Algiers ſaid to an 
ch. 132. Engliſh conſul who was com- 
plaining to him of ſome prizes his corſairs had 
made, Never complain to the captain of a 


gang that you have been robbed.” I hroughout 


all the northern parts of Africa, we continu- 
ally meet with monuments of the antient 
Romans, whereas there are not the leaſt foot- 
ſteps of any thing belonging to the Chriſtians, 
notwithſtanding — were many more biſhop- 
ricks here than in France and Spain put toge- 
ther. There are two reaſons to be aſſigned for 
this; the one is, that the very antient ſtructures 


of hard ſtone, or of marble and cement, with- 


ſtand the attack of time in a dry climate better 
than the more modern edifices ; the other, that 
monuments, with the inſcription Diis Manibus 
on them, which the Barbarians do not under- 
ſtand, do not conſequently awaken their diſ- 
pleaſure ſo much as the fight of the ſymbols of 
the Chriſtian religion, to which they are ſuch 
bitter enemies. Ei Rags 
In the polite ages of Arabia, the arts and 

ſciences flouriſhed among the Numidians ; at 
preſent thoſe people cannot ſo much as regulate 
their year; and, though perpetually exercifing 
the trade of pirates, they have not one pilot ca- 
pable of taking an obſervation, nor one gcod 
ſhip-builder among them; but buy their ſhips, 
cordage, guns, and gunpowder of us Chriſtians, 
and in particular of the Dutch; and with theſe 
they afterwards take our merchant ſhips, _—_ 
| tne 
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the powers of Chriſtendom, inſtead of uniting 


to cruſh their commonenemy, ate buſied in 
mutually deſtroying each other. 


Of the Kingdom of FEZ and Morocco. 


Vol. IV. TH IS empire reaches to the fron- 

ch. 14. tiers of Guinea, in a moſt plea- 
ſant climate; few territories are more rich and 
ſruitful, or abound with greater variety. Se- 
veral branches of Mount Atlas are full of mines, 


and the level country produces great abun- 


dance of all kinds of grain, and ſome of the 
beſt fruits in the world. This country was 
formerly cultivated as it deſerved. This muſt 
have been under the firſt caliphs, ſince we find 


the arts and ſciences were then in high eſtima- 


tion; and theſe are generally the laſt matters 
attended to. The Moors and Arabians of this 


country carried their arts and their arms with - 


them into Spain; but every thing has ſince de- 
generated and fallen into a ſtate of ignorance 
and barbariſm. The Mahometan Arabians, 
who civilized this country, have ſince retired 
into the defarts, where they lead a paſtoral 
life; and the government bas been left to the 


Moors, a race of men leſs favoured by nature 
than their climate, and leſs induſtrious than 


the Arabians; a people at once cruel and 
flaviſh. Here we bnd deſpotic power reigning 
in all its horrors. The antient cuſtom which 
obliges the Miramolins, or emperors of Mo- 
rocco; to be the chief executioners in their 


kingdom, has not a little contributed to make - 


the inhabitants of this vaſt empire infinitely 
greater ſavages than the Mexicans, Thoſe of 
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Tetuan are a little more civilized ; but the reſt 
of this nation are a diſgrace to human nature. 
Several of the Jews driven out of Spain by 
Ferdinand and Iſabella took refuge with their 
families in Tetuan, Mequinez, and Morocco, 
where they lead moſt miſerable lives. The in- 
habitants of the northern provinces have inter- 
mixed With the blacks who live about the 
banks of the Niger. 


* „ #% 

There have been religious diſputes in this 
kingdom, as well as in all otheis; and a fect 
of Muſlulmans, who pretended to be more or- 
thodox than the reſt, difpoſed - of the throne ; 
which never happened at Conſtantinople. There 
have been likewife ſome civil wars; but at 
length the dominions of Fez, Morocco, and 
Tafilet, were all united into one empire, 
in the ſeventeenth century, after the famous 
victory gained by the Moors over the unfor- 
tunate Don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal. 

Notwithſtanding the great degree of brutal 
ſtupidity into which this people are fallen, the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe have never yet been 
able to take vengeance on them for their former 
ſlavery, and ſubject them in their turn. Oran, 
which is the frontier of their empire towards 
Spain, though once taken by cardinal Ximenes, 
who loſt ir again, and retaken a ſecond time 
by the duke of Montemar, in the reign of 
Philip V. in 1730, fince which time it has re- 
mained in the hands of the Spaniards, has 
not opened them a way to further conqueſts. 
Tangier, which might be the key of the em- 
pire, has never proved of any uſe to them: and 
laſtly, Ceuta, taken by the Portugueſe in the 

4 | | year 
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year 1409, and afterwards by the Spaniards in 
the reign of Philip II. and who have kept it 
ever ſince, has been only a dead expence to 
them. Thus we find that the Moors ſubjected 
all Spain, whereas the Spaniards have as yet 
been able only to vex the Moors; aud after 
having croſſed the Atlantic ocean, and con- 
quered a new world, have not the power to re- 
venge themſelves within five leagues of their 
own kingdom. The Moors, though badly 
armed, worſe diſciplined, and ſlaves to the moſt 
deteſtable of all governments, have hitherto bid 
defiance to all the attempts of the Chriſtians to 
ſubject them. The true cauſe ſeems to lie in 
the conſtant aud mutual difientions of the latter 
amongſt themſelves. How, for inſtance, could 
the Spaniards croſs over to Barbary with a force 
ſufficient to ſubdue the Muſſulmen, when they 
had their neighbours, the French, to fight - 
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againſt? Or, when at peace and in union with 

France, how could they engage in ſuch an ex- 

pedition, when the Engliſh had taken Gibraltar 
| and Minorca from them ? WEE 
It is ſome what extraordinary that there ſhould Wl 
be ſo great a number of Spaniſh, French, and - [116 08 
N Engliſh renegadoes in the empire of Morocco. e 
4 We find a Spaniard of the name of Perez, ad- e 
miral, under Mully Iſmael; a Frenchman, ien 
; named Pilet, governor of Sallee ; an Iriſh wo- $ {11:8 0 
a man miſtreſs to the tyrant Iſmael]; and ſome 170.180 
f natives of England ſettled as merchants at iin 
8 Tetuan. The hopes of making a fortune ei 
1 amongſt an ignorant people has always carried 1 
8. . Europeans to Africa, Alia, and America, par- 11 
Oo ticularly the latter. The contrary reaſon keeps F : 1 
4 the people of thoſe regions from viſiting us, 1 
10 C 2 — 1 
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A 
BRIEF ACCOUNT 


OF SOME OF THE 


PRINCIPAL TRANSACTIONS 
QF HE 


COUNCIL or TRENT. 


N the midſt of ſo many religious wars, and 

ſuch a ſcene of diſaſters, the council of 
Trent was aſſembled. This council was the 
longeſt that had ever been held, and yet the 
moſt peaceable. It formed no ſchiſm like 
that of Baſil, it lighted ne fires like that of 
Conſtance, it did not pretend to depoſe crown- 
ed heads like that of Lyons, nor did it follow 
the example of the council of Lateran, which 
ſtript the count of Thoulouſe of his patrimony, 
and far Jeſs that of Rome, in which pope 
Gregory VII. kindled the flames of dij- 
cord throughout Europe, by preſuming to 
depoſe the emperor Henry IV. The third and 
fourth council of Conſtantinople, and the firſt 
and ſecond of Nice, had been theatres of di- 
viſions and enmity ; but this council of Trent 
was peaceable, or at leaſt its diſputes were nei- 
ther public nor attended with conſequences. 
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If there is any hiſtorical certainty, it is in 


what was written concerning this council by 
cotemporary authors. The famous Sarpi, the 
defender of the Venetian liberties, better known. 
by the name of Fra. Paolo, and the jeſuit Pala- 
vicini, his antagoniſt, both agree in eflential 
matters of fact. It is true that Palavicini reckons. 
360 errors committed by Fra. Paolo; but what 
are theſe errors? He accuſes him with having 


miſtaken dates and names. Palavicini has been 


detected in as many faults as his adverſary ; and 


when he is in the right againſt him, it is hardly 


worth being in the right. Of what conſe- 


2 is it, whether a trifling letter of 
eo X. was written in 1516 or 15r7!? Whe- 


ther the nuncio Archimbold, who made ſuch a 


traffic of indulgences in the North, was the ſon 
of a tradeſman of Milan or of Genoa ? Or, in- 
deed, what ſignifies it whether he did or did 


not ſell indulgences ? What matters it whether 


cardinal Martinuſius was a monk of the order 
of St. Baſil, or an hermit of St. Paul ? But we 
ſhould be glad to know whether this defender 
of Tranſilvania, againſt the Turks, was aſlaſ- 
ſinated by the order of Ferdinand I. brother to 
Charles V. In fine, Sarpi and Palavicini have 
both told the truth, but in a different manner; 
one as a freeman, and the defender of a free 
ſenate; the other as a jeſuit, who wanted to be 
a cardinal. 

Charles V. propoſed to pope Clement VII. 
to call this council as early as the year 1533. 


dut that pontiff, who ſtill trembled at the re- 
membrance of the ſacking of Rome, and his 


own captivity, and dreading, leſt the ſtory of 


his ſpurious birth ſhould embelden the council 
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to depoſe him, cluded the emperor's requeſt, 
to whom he did not dare to give an abſolute de- 
nial. Francis J. of France, propoſed Geneva 
as the place of ſeſſion, at the very time that the 
reformed religion began to be preached in that 
city. It is more than probable, that if the 
council had been held in Geneva the reformed 
party would have been conſiderable ſufferers. 

During theſe procraſtiaations, the pioteſtants 
of Germany demand a. national council to be 
held; and, in their anfwer to the pope's legate 
Contarini, found their requeſt upon theſe words 
of Our Saviour, ** When two or three are ga- 
<« thered together in my name, I will be in the 
< midſt of them.” Their quotation was allow- 
ed to be juſt; but it was ſaid at the ſame time, 
that if two or three perſons were gathered to- 
gether in the name of Chriſt, in an hundred 
thouſand different places of the carth, this might 
produce an hundred wars and councils, which 
might produce as many different confeſſions of 
faith, in which caſe there never would have 
been any union, though it might be allowed at 
the ſame time, that there never would have been 
any civil wars, 

Pope Paul III. (of the family of Farneſe) 
propoſes Vicenza; but the Venetians reply, that 
the Turkiſh Divan might take umbrage at an 
aſſembly of Chriſtians being held in the Vene- 
tian territories. He next propoſes Mantua; but 
the chief of that city is apprehenſive of ad- 
mitting a foreign garriſon : at length the city 
of Trent is pitched upon, the pope being 
willing to pay a compliment to the emperor, of 
whoſe aſſiſtance he food very much 1a need at 
that time, having hopes to obtain the inveſti- 

ture 
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ture of the Milaneſe for his natural ſon Peter 
Farneſe, to whom he aſterwards gave Parma 
and Placentia. 
The council is at length convoked by a bull, 
« by the authority of the Father, the Son, and 
< the Holy Ghoſt, and of the apoſtles Peter 
„and Paul, whoie authority the pope exerciſes 
upon earth ;” in which the emperor, the 
king of France, and the other crowned heads, 
are invited to be preſent thereat. Charles V. 
expreſſes his indignation that they ſhould have 
dared to put a king upon a footing with him, 
and eſpecially a king who was in alliance with 
| inhdels, after all that he had done for the ſer- 
| vice of the church. But here his Imperial ma- 
jeſty ſeems to have forgotten the ſacking of 
Rome. | 


Pope Paul, who wanted to beſtow the in- 


* 


| 

: veſtiture of Parma and Placentia on his baſtard, 

and thought that Francis I. might be more ſer- 

J viceable to him in that affair than the em- 

peror, in order to intimidate the latter, who was i 

. preſſed hard both by the Turks and proteſtants, f 

threatens him with the fate of Coran, Dathan, [ 
and Abiram, in caſe he oppoſed the beſtowing : 

tne inveſtiture of Parma; adding, The Jews '1 

t have been diſperſed for crucifying their | 

1 „ maſter; and the Greeks have loſt their em- i 

4 < pire and their liberty for having inſulted 14 

t © his vicar.” | | AJ 

After a great deal of caballing, the emperor Fi 

7 and the pope are reconciled. Charles permits oy | 

x his baſtard to reign quietly in Parma ; and Paul 1 

f ſends three legates to open the council at Trent, BY 

t which he propoſes to direct from his Vatican. 8 

- His legates correſpond with him in cyphers, f 1 

e C 4 | an 1 
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an invention very little known in thoſe days, 
and which was firſt made uſe of by the 
Italians. 

Thelegates and the archbiſhop of Trent begin 
by granting three years. and 360 days deliver- 
ance from purgatory to every one who ſhall 
ctually be in the city at the opening of the 
council, | 

The pope iſſues a bull, forbidding any pre- 

late to appear by proxy, and immediately the 
proxies of the archbiſhop of Mentz arrive, and 
are well received ; this law not being made for 
the eccleſiaſtical princes of Germany, whom 
it was the pope's intereſt to humour. 
And now Paul beſtows on his ſon, Peter 
Lewis Farneſe, the inveſtiture of the duchy of 
Parma and Placentia, with the connivance of 
Charles V. and publiſhes a jubilee. 

The council is opened by a ſermon from the 
biſhop of Bitonto, in. which this prelate proves. 
that a council was neceſſary, *< Firſt, becauſe 
< ſeveral councils had depoſed kings and em- 
<< perors. Secondly, becauſe we read in V irgil's 
« -neid, that Jupiter aſſembled a "nol of 
© the gods.” He goes on with obſerving, 
% That God called a council before he created 
„ man, and deſtroyed the Tower of Babel; 
© that all the prelates of the church ought to 
<« repair to Trent, as the Greeks did into the 
Trojan horſe. That the gate of the council 
©« chamber, and that of Paradiſe, are one and 
ce the ſame; that the ſpring of the fountain of 
life lows from it, with which the fathers are 
<« to ſprinkle their hearts, as parched lands; or 
<« elſe that the Holy Ghoſt will open their 
« mouths as it did thoſe of Balaam and Caiphas.“ 
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A diſcourſe of this kind ſeems to contradict 
what we have ſaid of the revival of learning in 
Italy. But this biſhop of Bitonto was a Mila- 
neze monk; a native of Florence or of Rome, 
or a diſciple of Bembo or Caza, would not have 
talked in this manner. It muſt be conſidered, 
that though good taſte was eſtabliſhed in ſeveral 
of the capital cities, it never ſpread over all the 
provinces. Fe | 

The firſt thing ordered by the council, was, 
that the prelates ſhould always appear in the 
habit of their calling. The cuſtom at that 


time was for the clergy to dreſs like laymen, . 


except when in the exerciſe of their function. 
'There were very few. prelates then preſent 


at the council ; moſt of the biſhops of great 


ſees brought theologians,. or profeſſors of divi- 


nity, along with them, who ſpoke for them.. 


There were ſome. allo employed by the pope. 
Almoſt all theſe theologians were monks of 
the order of St. Francis, or of that of St. Do- 
minick, and were continually diſputing about 


original ſin, notwithſtanding the emperor's em- 


bafladors objected againſt ſuch diſputes, which 
they. looked upon as idle and of no utility. 


Theſe monks began upon the grand queſtion, 


Whether the Virgin Mother of Chriſt was 
born ſubject to the fin of Adam? The Domi- 


nicans, adverſaries of the Franciſcans, obſti- 


nately maintained, with their patron St. Tho- 
mas *, that ſhe was conceived in original fin. 


The diſpute was long and vehement; and the 
council was at length obliged to put an end to 


it, by determining, that the Virgin was not 


comprehended in the original fin common to- 


See Note to page 131. vol. iv. 
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all mankind, but at the ſame time ſhe was not 
altogether exem;t from i'. 

Doprat, biſkiop of Clermont, after this was 
over, requires that his maſter the king of France 
may be prayed for by name, as well as the em- 
peror, as he had received the ſame invitation as 
the emperor to the council; but his demand 
was refuſed, it being alledged that in this caſe 
they mult alſo pray for the other kings by name, 


which might occaſion ſome difference with 


thoſe who ſhould find themſelves laſt named: 
the rank of crowned heads remained as un- 


ſettled then, as in former times. 


Peter d'Anes arrives with the character of 
ambaſſador from the king of France. It was 


- at one of the meetings of this council that he 
made his famous repartee to an Italian biſhop, 
who, after having heard him ſpeak a long time, 


faid, when he had ended, How this cock crows ! 
Gallus cantat! (the words cock and Frenchman 


are both expreſſed in the Latin tongue by gallus). 


To this inſipid pun d' A nes replied with great cool- 


neſs, Would to God Peter may repent at the 


„ crowing of this cock.“ 
And this is a proper place for ting no- 
tice of the bon mat of don Bartholomew de los 


Meartiros, primate of Portugal, who, ſpeak- 
ing of the necefhty of a reformation in the 
church, ſaid, **+ That the moſt illuſtrious car- 


46 diodes food in need of being molt illuſtriouſly 


4 reformed.” 


The biſhops could with difficulty be brought 
to yield the precedency to the cardinals, whom 


they did not reckon as belonging to the church 


hierarchy; and the cardinals had not, at that 


time, the title of emineney, which they did not 


allume 
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aTume till under the pontificate of pope Urban 
VIII. Here it is to be, obſerved, that although 
all the fathers and theologians of the council 
ſpoke in Latin at their meetings, yet they had 
ſome difficulty to underſtand one another; by 

reaſon that a Pole, an Engliſhman, a German, 


a Frenchman and an Italian, have each a very 


different manner of ptonouncing that language. 
One of the moſt important queſtions diſcuſſed 
in this council, was that of the reſidence of bi- 
ſhops, and their inſtitution by divine right. Al- 
molt all the prelates, excep'ing thoſe of Italy, 
who were particularly in the pope's intereſt, 
inſiſted that their inſtitution ſhould be declared 
a jure divine; alledging, that if it was not ſo, 
they could have no reaſon to condemn the pro- 
teſftants. But how could they pretend their in- 
ſtuution to be wholly divine, when they were 
obliged to receive their bulls of prelacy from the 
pope? If the council controverted this point, 
the pope would then be no more than a ſimple 
biſhop like themſelves. His ſee was indeed the 
frit of the Latin church, but not firſt of all 
ſees; and therefore muſt loſe its authority : and 
this queſtion, which ſeemed atfirſt wholly the- 
ological, became, in fact, a very political and 
delicate point. It continued to be debated a 
long time with great elocution; and none of the 


popes under whom this long council was hely, 


would ever ſuffer it to be determined. 

The ſubjects of predeſtination and tive 
grace were alſo a long time under conſideration, 
and at length decrees were drawn up; Do- 
minic de Soto, one of the divines of this 
council, explained theſe decrees; in favour; of 


tne opinion of the Dominicans, in three 
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large volumes in folio : but father Andrew Ve- 
za anſwered him in fifteen volumes of the ſame 
lie; in which he explained them to the advan- 
tage of the Franciſcans. 

Fhe doctrine of the ſeven ſacraments was next 
examined with great attention, and paſſed with- 
out any diſputes. | 

After having ſettled this tenet as it is now re- 
ceived by the whole Latin church, they pro- 
ceeded to the plurality of church benefices, 
This was a tickliſh point: ſeveral of themem- 
bers ſpoke largely againſt the abuſe, which had 
been long introduced, of ſuſtering a number of 
benefices and dignities to be held by one per- 
fon, and revived the old complaints which were 
made in the pontificate of pope Clement VIE. 
who in the year 1534 granted his nephew car- 
dinal Hippolite the uſufruction of all the va- 
cant benefices in the world for fix months. 

Pope Paul wants to reſerve to himſelf the de- 
ciſion of this point; but the fathers make a de- 
cree that no one ſhall hold two biſhoprics at the 
fame time, but with this modification, that it 
may be done by virtue of a diſpenſation from 
the pope. This has never been refuſed to the 
German prelates; fo that now a poor country 


curate ſhall be incapable of enjoying two livings 


of 100 crowns a year a piece, when a prelate 
Mall be in poſſeſſion of biſhoprics to the amount 
of feveral millions. It was the intereſt of all 
the biſhops, princes, and nations in the world to 
root out this abuſe, and yet we find it autho- 

riſed. 
This point having ſomewhat ruffled the minds 
of the ſeveral parties, pope Paul transfers the 
8 Coun- 
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council from Trent to Bologna, on pretence of 


a. contagious diſorder prevailing in the former. 
During the two firſt ſeſſions of the council at 


Bologna, the pope's baſtard, Peter Lewis Far- 


neſe, duke of Parma, become inſupportable 
through his inſolence, debauchery, and extor- 
tion, is murdered in Placentia, as Coſmo de 
Medicis had been before him in Ferrara, his 


brother Julian before him, duke Gallas Sforza 
in Milan, and ſeveral other new made princes. 


There are no proofs of the emperor Charles V. 


being acceſſary to this murder; but it is certain 
he enjoyed the fruits of it, for the very next day 
the governor of Milan ſeized upon Placentia in. 


the emperor's name. 


It may eaſily be ſuppoſed that this murder and 


the ſudden depriving the pope of the city of Pla- 
centia, occalioned a rupture between the for- 
mer and the emperor. Theſe diſſentions affee- 


ted the council; and the few biſhops of the em- 
pire who remained behind ein Trent, refuſed to 
acknowledge the fathers. of the council of Bo- 


logua. - 
It was during theſe diſputes that Charles V. 


_ triumphant over the proteſtant princes by the 


famous battle of Mulberg, in the year 1547, 
crowned with ſucceſs upon ſucceſs, and diſpleaſ- 
ed with the pope, aſpires at the glory of doing 
what this could not, namely, to bring about an 
union, at leaſt ſor a time, between the catholies 
and proteſtants of Germany. With this view 
he ſets the theologians to work om all ſides, and 


| Publithes his Inhalt, Interim, or temporary pro- 


teſhon of faith, till a better can be drawn up. 
This was not declaring himſelf head of the 
church, as Henry VIII. had done; but it would 

5 | 6 have 
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have been the ſame thing in fact, if the Ger- 
mans had been as tractable as the people of Eng- 
land. 

This formula of the Interim has its founda- 
tion in the doctrine of the church of Rome, 
but modified and explained in terms leſs offen- 
ſive to thoſe of the reformed party. The Jaity 
were allowed to partake of the cup at the eu- 
chariſt, and prieſis to marry. There was 
wherewithal to have pleaſed every one if the 
ſpirit of party could ever be pleaſed ; but nei- 
ther the catholics nor the proteſtants were ſatis- 
fied. Pope Paul, who might have been expec- 
ted to oppoſe this proceeding, remained quiet. 
He foreſaw that it would fall to the ground of 
itſelf; and even it he had been diſpoſed to make 
make uſe of the ſame arms againſt the emperor, 
as his predeceſſors Gregory VII. and Innocent 
IV. the example of England and the power of 
Charles made him humble. 

Other concerns more preſſing, becauſe of a 
private nature, diſturb the quiet of this pon- 
tiff's days. Affairs in Parma and Placentia 
were in an odd and tickliſh fituation. Charles 
V. as maſter of Lombardy, had lately annexed ' 
Placentia: to that territory, and might do the 
ſame by Parma, | 
The pope, on his part, wants to annex Parma 
to the ecclehiaſtical ſtate, and to give his grand- 
ſon, Octavio Farneſe, an equivalent. This 
prince is marricd to a natural daughter of the 
emperor, who has taken Placentia from him, and 
is grandſon to the pope, who wants to deprive 
him of Parma. "I'nus perſecuted at once by 
two ſuch near relations, he reſolves to aſk aſſiſt- 
ance from France, and oppoſe the deſigns of his 
al | > grand- 
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grandfather the pope. Thus the incontinence 
of the pope and the emperor excites a furious 
quarrel in the council of Trent, and their baſ- 
tards ſtir up the moſt violent intrigues, while 
the monkiſh divines are buſied in argumentation. 
The pope, ſtruck with grief, dies, Jike almoſt 
all other ſovereign princes in the midſt of the 
troubles they themſelves had raiſed, and which 
they do not live to fee ended. His memory is 
ſeverely cenſured, ſometimes perhaps unjuſtly. 
Juan de] Monte is elected pope in his room, 
by the name of Julius III. and agrees to re- 
move the council again to Trent; but the quar- 
. rel about Parma overturns this council. Octa- 
4 vio Farneſe perſiſts in refuſing to give up Parma 
; to the holy fee; Charles V. is as reſolute to keep 


» Placentia, in ſpite of 'the tears and entreaties 
T of his mn Margaretta, Octavio's wife. 
f Another baſtard ſteps in between and brings the 


war into Italy, This was the wife of one of 


- Octavio's brothers, a daughter of Henry II. king 
4 of France and the ducheſs of Valentinois, who 
* engages her father Henry to eſpouſe her quar- 
nod] rel z who now declares himſelf the protector of 
ed the houſe of Farneſe, againſt the emperor and 
ne the pope: and this very prince, while he is burn- 
3 ing all the proteſtants in France, oppoſes the 


holding of a council againſt the proteſtants. 

d- While the moſt chriſtian king is declaring 
againſt the council, ſome proteſtant princes ſend 

their ambaſladors thither ; namely, Maurice the 
nd new duke of Saxony, the new duke of Wit 
temberg, and laſt of all the eleCtor of Branden- 
by burgh ; but theſe ambaſſadors ſoon return back 
bit- diſcontented. The French king alſo ſends an 
ambaflador there; this was James Amiot, bet- 
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ter known for his tranſlation of Plutarch than 
by his embaſly : he however appears at the coun- 
cil only to proteſt againſt its proceedings. 

In the mc2n time the two electors of Mentz 
and Tiers take their ſeats at the council below 
the pope's legates : the preſence of two cardinal 
legates, two nuncio's, two ambaſladors from 
the emperor, one from the king of the Romans, 

together with ſome Italian, Spaniſh, and Ger- 
man biſhops, reſtore life and buſineſsin the coun- 
ci], 

The Franciſcans ane" the Jacobines now di- 
vide the opinions of the fathers in relation to the 
euchariſt, as they before did touching the arti— 
cle of predeſtination. The Franciſcans main- 


tain that the body of Chriſt in the elements 
changes place, and the Jacobines inſiſt that it 


does not change place, but is -inſtantanzouſly 
formed in the conſecrated bread. 

The fathers come to a determination that the 
body of Chriſt is under the appearance of the 
bread, and his blood under that of the wine; 
that the body and blood are together in each of 
the elements-by concomicance whole and entire, 
and that they are inſtantaneouſly produced anew 
in every morſe] of the bread, and in every drop 
of the wine, and that accordingly there 1s the 
ſame worſhip due to them as to God. 

During theſe debates, prince Philip, fon to 
the emperor Charles V. and afterwards king of 
Spain, and the hereditary prince of Savoy, paſs 
through Trent. It is ſaid in ſome of the books 
concerning the polite arts, that “ the: fathers 
gave a ball to theſe princes, which was open- 
ed by the cardinal of Mantua, and that the 
„ fathers danced with a great deal of becoming 

«« gravity 
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© gravity and decency.” Cardinal Palavicini 
is quoted in this aceount, to ſhew that dancing 
was not reckoned among the profane diverſions; 
and great ſtreſs is laid on the ſilence of Francis 
Paolo, who no where condemns this ball given 
by the cardinals. | | 

It is certain that among the Greeks and He- 
brews dancing frequently made a part of their 
religious ceremonies ; but it is not true that Pa- 
lavicini, as is ſaid, ſpeaks of the fathers dancing: 
and the claim to Fra. Paolo's indulgenceis as falſely: 
grounded; for if he does not condemn this ball, 
it is in reality becauſe the fathers did not dance 
in it. Palavicini, in his 15th chapter of his 11th. 
book, only ſays, that after a magnificent repaſt, 
given by the cardinal of Mantua, preſident of 
the council, in a large hall built on purpoſe, 
about a quarter of a mile out of the city, there- 
were diverſions, jouſts, and dancings ; but he 
does not ſay a word about the preſident of the 
council dancing at them. | 

In the midſt of: theſe diverſions, and the more 
ſerious occupations of the council, Ferdinand I. 
king of Hungary, brother to Charles V. cauſes car- 
dinal Martinuſis to be murdered in Hungary. This 
news fills the council with trouble and indignation. 
The fathers refer the cognizance of this villai- 
nous affair to the pope, whe cannot take cog- 
8 nizance of it. The times of Thomas Becket 
* and Henry II. of England, were long ſince paſt. 
0 Julius III. excommunicates the murderers, who - 
: were Italians, and ſome time after declares king 
_ Ferdinand, brother to the potent prince Charles 
1 V. abſolved from all cenſure on that occaſion. 
oy So that the death of the famous Martinuſius ſtill 
18 remains among the great number of aſſaſſinations 
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which have paſſed unpuniſhed, to the diſgrace 
of human nature. 

But now matters of a greater moment diſturb 
this council. The proteſtant party, defeated at 
Mulberg, recovers ſtrength and appears in arms. 
The new elector of Saxony, Maurice, lays 
ſiege to Augſburgh; the emperor is ſurpriſed 


in the paſſes of Tirol, and is obliged to fave 


himſelf by flight, with bis brother Ferdinand; 


and, by this cne reverſe of fortune, loſes the 


fruit of all his victories. The Turks threaten 
to invade Hungary. Henry II. of France, in 
alliance at the ſame time with the Turks and pro- 


teſtants, even while he is burning the latter at 


home as heretics, ſends troops into Germany 


and Italy. The fathers of the council fly in all 


haſte from the city of Trent, and the coun- 
cil continues forgotten for the ſpace of ten 
years. 


At.length in 1560, pope Pius IV. (by name 


Medeque no, ) who pretended to be a deſcendant 
from thoſe great merchants, and greater princes, 


the Medicis, revives the council of Trent ; to 
which he invites all the princes of Chriſten- 
dom, and even ſends nuncios to the proteſtant 
princes aſſembled at Naumbourg in Saxony, 
whom he ſtiles his Dear Sans; but theſe princes 


refuſe to acknowledge him for their father, and 
return his letters. | 


The council recommences its ſeihon by a ſo- 
lemn proceſſion of 112 biſhops between two 
files of muſquetcers; the biſhop of Reggio 
preaches a more eloquent ſermon than tbe bi- 
ſhop of Bitonto, in which he raiſes the power 
of the church to the utmoſt poſſible height, by 
equalling it to that of God; for he _ 

| | 8 * he 
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„ The church has aboliſhed circumciſion and 
c the ſabbath, which were inſtituted by God 
„ himſelf.” In the two years 1562 and 63, 
during which time this council held its ſecond 


ſeſſions, there were almoſt continual diſputes 


between the ſeveral ambaſladors about prece- 
dence. Thoſe of Bavaria wanted to rank be - 
fore thoſe of Venice; but, after a long conteſt, 
they gave up the point. 


The ambaſſadors of the catholic Swiſs can- 


tons claim precedence of thoſe of the duke of 
Florence, and obtain it. One of the Swiſs de- 
puties, named Melcheor Laci, offers to defend 
the council with his ſword ; and to ſerve the 
enemies of the church as his countrymen ſerved 
the curate Zuinglius and his adherents, whom 
they murdered and burnt for the good old 
cauſe. 

But the oreateſt diſpute was between the 
French and Spanith ambaſſadors. - The count 
de Luna, ambailador from Philip II. of Spain, 
inſiſts upon being incented * when at maſs, and 
to kiſs. the cup 6 betore Ferrier the French 
ambaflador. Not being able to obtain this dif- 
tinction, he agrees to admit that two incenſe 
pots and two cups be uſed at the ſame time; 
but Ferrier ſtill continues inflexable. The two 


ambaſladors threaten each other, the ſervice is 


interrupted, and the church is filled with tu- 


— — ——— EU—ä—e 


— — — WV 


* It is a cuſtom in the Roman catholic churches, to 5 
the pot which contains the burning frankincenſe, uſed at the 
celebration of maſs, towards perſons of congition, that the 
ſmoke may come upon them. 

+ Another ceremony, uſed in like manner to perſons of diſ- 
tinction, who have the chalice or cup with the conſecrated 
wine, preſented to ther to kiſs, the laity not being permitted 
to partake of the wine in communicating, 
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mult and uproar. At length this difference is 
compromiſed, by omitting both ceremonies of 
incenſing and kiſſing the cup. 

New difficulties ariſe to retard the theological 
debates. The ambaſſadors of the emperor Fer- 
dinand, ſucceſſor to Charles V. will have this 
aſſembly to be a new council; and not a conti- 
nuation of the former, The legates adopt the 
mean between the two parties, and ſay, We 
„continue the council by calling it, and we 
« call it by continuing it.” 

The grand queſtion concerning the reſidence 
of biſhops and their inſtitution by divine right, 
is renewed with more warmth than before. Phe 
Spaniſh biſhops, ſtrengthened by the arrival of 
2 number of prelates from France, maintain 
their pretenſions. It was on this occaſion that 
ſome of them complained, that the holy ghoſt 
was always ſent from Rome in the courier's 
mail; a famous witticiſm, of which the pro- 
teſtants have not failed to make the moſt adyan- 
tage, - 

Pius IV. incenſed at the obſtinacy of the 
biſhops, declares theſe barbarians to be enemies 
of the holy ſee, and that he muſt have recourſe 
to a million of gold crowns. The Spaniſh bi- 
ſhops complain bitterly that their Italian bre- 
thren have betrayed the intereſts of the prelacy, 
and that they, receive ſixty gold crowns a 
month each from the pope.. The greateſt part 
of the Italian biſhops were poor, and the ſee of 
Rome being richer than all the biſhops of the 
council put together, might aſſiſt them without 
any breach of decency; but then thoſe who 
receive favours. are very apt to be of the ſame. 


opinion 
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opinion with the perſon from whom they receive 
them. 


This ſame pope, Pius IV. offers Catherine 
de Medicis, queen regent of. France, an hundred 


thouſand gold crowns, and to lend her an hun- 


dred thouſand more, and a body of Swifs and 
German troops of the catholic religion, if ſhe 
will drive all the Hugonots out of France, con- 
fine Monluc, biſhop of Valence, who is ſuſpeCted 
of fayouring them, a priſoner in the Baſtile, toge- 
ther with the marſhal de 'Hopital, who lay un- 
der the ſame ſuſpicion, and who was the great- 


eſt man in France, if that title is due to one in 


whom genius, learning, and probity were uni- 
ted. His holineſs moreover demands the abo- 
lition of all the Jaws made by the French parlia- 
ments relative to the church; and in theſe hopes 
advances 25,000 crowns. The abject accep- 
tance of this charity of 25,000 crowns ſhews 
into what an abyſs of wretchedneſs the French 
government was at that time ſunk. 

But it was ſtill more infamous that the cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, who at length came to the 


council, accompanied by ſome French biſhops, 


ſhould begin by complaining that the pope 
had given the king his maſter no greater a ſum 
than 25,000 crowns. It was at this time that 
Ferrier, the French ambaſſador, in his ſpeech 
to the council, compared Charles IX. then an 
infant, to the emperor Conſtantine: a compa- 

riſon which every ambaſſador did not fail to ap- 
ply to his own ſovereign. In the firſt place, 
this compariſon ſuited none of them. In the 
next, Conſtantine never received 25,000 crowns 
Jubſidy from any pope: and laſtly, there was 
ſome little difference between an infant king of a 


{mall 
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ſmall part of Gaul, whoſe mother held the reins 
of government, and an emperor who was ſo— 
vereign of both empires of the eaſt and weſt. 

Fredinand's ambaſſadors complained with 
great warmth againſt the pope for having pro- 
miſed money to France, and moved that the 
council might make a reformation 1a the pope 
and his court; and that there ſhould not be more 
than twenty-four cardinals at moſt, agreeable 
to the decree of the council of Baſil, never 
conſidering that by retrenching their numbers 
they encreaſed their power. Ferdinand I. like- 
wiſe demanded, that all nations might be al- 
lowed to pray in their mother-tongue ; that the 
Jaity might partake of the cup; and that the 
German princes might remain in poſſeſſion of 
the church revenues which they bad gotten into 
their hands. | 

Propeſals of this kind were generally ſtarted 
when there was any difference with the ſee of 
Rome, and as generally dropt again when mat- 
ters were accommodated. : 

Tune diſpute about the cup continued a long 
time. Several of the divines aſſerted, that the 
cup was not neceſſary to communion ; that the 
manna in the deſert, which was a type of the 
euchariſt, was eaten without drinking; that 
Jonathan did not drink when he eat his honey; 
that Chriſt, when he gave the bread to the apoſ- 
tles, gave it them as laymen, and that he made 
them prieſts by giving them the wine. This 
gueſtion was decided before the arrival of the 
cardinal of Lorrain ; but afterwards it was left 
to the pope to grant or refuſe the cup to laymen 
as he ſhould judge proper, | 

| The 
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The ſubjeC of the divine right was again re- 


newed, and divided the council. It was on this 
occaſion that the jeſuit Luines, who ſucceeded 
Ignatius Loyola as general of the order, and 
who was one of the pope's theologians at the 
council, ſaid, that “ no other church could 
« reform that of Rome, inaſmuch as the ſer- 
„ vant could not be above his maſter.” 

The Italian biſhops joined in his opinion, and 
admitted of no divine right but in the pope. 
The French biſhops, who came with the cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, joined the Spaniards againſt the 
court of Rome; which made the Italians ſay, 
that the council was fallen from the Spaniſh itch 
into the French diſcaſe, della rogna Spagnuola 
nel mal Franceſe. | 
Recourſe was now had to negotiating, ca- 
balling, and bribing. The legates gained over 
as many of the toreign theologians as they 
could. There was in particular one Hugonis, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, who ſerved them as 
a ſpy, and who is poſitively ſaid to have recei- 
ved fifty gold crowns of the biſhop of Viati- 
miglia for betraying'to him the ſecrets of the 
cardinal of Lorrain. | 

The French court was at that time ſo ex- 
hauſted by her religious and political difputes, 
that ſhe had not money enough to pay the the- 
logians ſhe had ſent to the council, who there- 
fore, all of them, return home, excepting only 
this Hugonis, who was in the pay of the legates. 


Nine French biſhops had aljeady quitted the 


council, ſo that now there remained only 


e | 
And now the religious diſgutes in France 


ſtained that kingdom with blood, in the fame 


manner 
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manner as they had done Germany in the. reign 
of Charles V. The pope, incenſed at a tem- 
porary peace which had been made with the 
proteſtants, in the month of March of this year 
1563, cauſed the cardinal de Chatillon. biſhop 
ot Beauvais, an avowed Hugonot, to be con- 
demned by the Inquiſition at Rome ; including 
in the ſame ſentence ten other biſhops of France, 
none of whom we find to have appealed to the 
council. Some of them contented themſelves 
with appealing to the parliament. On the whole, 
we do not find that any one ſeſſions of this 
council oppoſed this act of authority in the 
pope. 

The fathers take this opportunity to draw up 
a decree againſt all thoſe princes who wanted 
to exerciſe a civil power over eccleſiaſtics, and 
oblige them to pay ſubſidies. All the ambaſla- 
dors, in general, oppoſed this decree, and it 
did not paſs. The diſpute grew warm on all 
fides. In the midſt of the tumult, the French 
ambaſlador, Ferrier, cries out, Let us not in 
© this place cry out with the devils at the ap- 
e proach of Jeſus Chriſt, Lord ſend us into the 
© herd of-ſwine.” It is not very clear what 
affinity there could be between the herd of ſwine 
and this diſpute. GE 

After ſuch a variety of altercations, which 
though warm in their beginnings were always 
quiete by the prudence of the legates, it was 
now moved to put an end to the council, 

In the 24th ſeſſion, the council declared the 
mar1iage tie to be perpetual from Adam, and 
that it is become a ſacrament from the time of 
Chriſt ; that it cannot be diſſolved even. by adul- 
tery, and that nothing can make it void, but 

con- 
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conſanguinity within the fourth degree, or a 
diſpenſation from the pope. The proteſtants, 
on the other hand, were of opinion, that a mon 
may marry his couſin, and may put away his 
wife, if found guilty of adultery, and marry 
another. | | 

In this ſeſſion alſo, the council declares, that, 
in criminal caſes, biſhops can be tried only by 
the pope; and that it is in bis breaſt alone, in 
caſes of neceſſity, to commiſſion other biſhops 
to try them. This law, however, is admitted 
in very few courts of juſtice, eſpecially thoſe 
of France. 

In the laſt ſeſſion they pronounce an anathema 
againſt all thoſe who reject the invocation of 
ſaints, pretending that we are to pray to 
God alone; that is, who do not think God like 
thoſe weak and frail princes of the earth, who 
are not to be approached but through their cour- 
tiers or miniſters. | 

Anathema is likewiſe pronounced againſt 
thole who do not worſhip relics ; that 15, who 
think that the bones of a dead carcaſe have no 
ſort of relation to the {pirit which animated the 
living body, and that theſe bones have no vir- 
tue of their own. Such are alſo anathematized 
who deny the doctrine of purgatory, an antient 


dogma of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 


which has been adopted and ſanctified by the 
church, and thought by ſome to be more ſuit- 
able to the juſtice and clemency of a God who 
remembers mercy in the midf{t of his judg- 
ments, than the belief of an eternal ſtate of tor- 
ments, which teems to make him a God of im- 
placable vengeance. , 
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In theſe anathemas no mention is made ei- 
ther of thoſe of the confeſſion of Augſbourg, 
nor of thoſe of the communion of Zuinglius 
| 1 nor thoſe of the church of Eng- 

and. 

This ſame ſeſſion allows monks to make vows 
at ſixteen years of age, and nuns at twelve; a 
permiſſion which is juſtly conſidered as highly 
prejudicial to the well-being of ſtates, but with- 
out which the monaſtic orders would have very 
foon become extinct. 

They aſſert the validity of indulgencies, 
which was the. firſt ſource of thoſe quarrels 
which occaſioned the calling of this council; 
but they prohibit the ſale of them. Neverthe- 
leſs, they continue ſtill to be fold at Rome; but 
it muſt be confeſſed they are ſold very cheap, 
and you may have them at ſecond hand, in 
ſome of the petty Roman catholic Swiſs can- 
tons, for four ſols a piece. The chief market 
for them is in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where 
the people are richer and more ignorant than in 
theſe petty cantons. ; 

Art length they finiſhed by recommending 
to the biſhops never to yield precedency to the 
miniſters of crowned heads, nor to lords. 

The council is ſubſcribed by four legates, 
eleven cardinals, twenty-five archbiſhops, one 
hundred and ſixty-eight biſhops, ſeven abbots, 
thirty-nine proxies of abſent biſhops, and ſeven 
generals of religious orders. 

They did not make uſe of the form, „It 
% hath ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt and to 
* us,” but © it hath ſeemed good to us in pre- 
“ ſence of the Holy Ghoſt,” 

| The 


© 
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'The cardinal of Lorrain revived the antient 
acclamations of the firſt Greek councils, cry- 
ing out, Long live the pope, the emperor, 
% and all kings,” which was repeated by the fa- 
thers. The cardinal was greatly blamed in 
France for not mentioning the king, his maſter, 
by name; and from that time it plainly appear- 
ed how much the cardinal was in fear of offend- 
ing Philip II. of Spain, who was the great ſup- 
port of the leaguers. ; 

Thus finiſhed this council, which (includ- 
ing its interruptions) had fat twenty one years. 
Ihe theologians who had no voices in the de- 
liberations, explained the ſeveral dogmas ; the 
prelates pronounced the decrees or concluſions, 
and the pope's legates directed them, appeaſed 


all murmurs, ſoftened all animoſities, eluded _ 


whatever could hurt the court of Rome, and, 
in fine, directed and comptrolled all the pro- 
ceedings. 
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Death of HENRY III. 


Vol. v. ch. 143, THE name of Herod, which 
pag. 81. was given to Henry III. 
was not from any reſemblance 
between him and that petty prince of Paleſtine; 
but only becauſe the common people having 
heard that Herod had cauſed all the young chil- 
dren in his country to be put to death, they 
therefore thought this a proper appellation for 
Henry, whom they looked upon as a tyrant; 
while they conſidered his murderer, Clement, as 
a ſaint and a martyr. 

| XR MR *%* 

In almoſt every catholic country (Venice ex- 
cepted) the crime committed by James Clement 
was looked upon as a moſt meritorious 2, 
The jeſuit Mariana, who paſſes for a wiſe and 
grave hiſtorian, expreſſes himſelf thus in bis 
book Of the [n/litution of Laws. James Cle- 
% ment raiſed to himſelf a great name; here 
„ murder was attoned by murder, and the king's 
« blood was ſhed as a faciifice to the manes of 
e the duke of Guiſe, who had been aſſaſſinated 
« by his orders. — Thus died James Clement, 
<< at the age of 24, a man who will for ever be 
the glory of France.” The French carried 
their enthuſiaſtic folly ſo far, as to cauſe the 
picture of this murderer to be placed on the al- 
tars, with theſe words underneath, ** St, James 
„ Clement, pray for us.“ 

The true form of the ſentence paſſed upon 
the dead body of this aſſaſſin, was for a long 
time unknown, He was proſecuted by the mar- 

| quis 
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quis de Richelieu, grand provoſt of France, and 
father to the cardinal of that name; and the at- 
torney-general La Guele, who was preſent when 
the murder was committed, and who had him- 
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ich ſelf introduced friar Clement to the deceaſed 

ous king, did not appear in the character of his of- 

nce fice on this trial, but only as a perſon who came 

ne; there to give evidence in common with others. 

ing It was Henry IV. who pronounced the ſentence | 

nil- himſelf, by which the body of the monk was f 

hey ordered to be quartered and burnt; the ſentence | 

for was paſſed with the advice of his council, and | 

nt; ſizned Ruſe. | | 

48 | Another circumſtance which has not been | 
known hitherto, is, that another Jacobine monk | 
named Jean le Rey, having murdered the com- þ 

ex- mandant of Coutance in Normandy, Henry IV. f 

ent tried this miſcreant the ſame day that he tried the 41 

ct. regicide Clement; and ſentenced Jean le Roy to If 

and be ſowed up in a ſack, and thrown into the river; 

bis which ſentence was executed upon him at St. 

le- Cloud, two days after. Both the ſentence and 

ere the puniſhment were very uncommon 3 but the 

g's crimes which occaſioned them were ſtill more 

EE. horrible. 
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Of HENRY IV. 


Vol. V. ch. 144, 8 does Bayle mean 
ag. 82. by beginning his ar- 

| 125 ticle of Ee IV. with ſay- 
ing, “that if he had been made an eunuch 
«« when he was young, he might have eclipſed 
the glory of Alexander and of Cæſar.“ Does 
he pretend by tht to infinuate, that to be a 
great man one muſt be only half a man *? or 
was he ignorant how many great leaders have 
joined love with war? Charles XII. was the 
only one of all thoſe who have gained them- 
iclves ſame by their arms, who abſolutely re— 
nounced all connections with the fair ſex; and 
he met with more ill fortune than ſucceſs. Not 
that I have any inclination, in a work of this. 
ſerious kind, to flatter the idle gallantry which 
has long been the reproach of the French na- 
tion. I only mean to enforce this great truth, 
that nature, who gives us all our qualifications, 
does almoſt always deny ſtrength and courage 
to thoſe who have been deprived of the enſigns 
of manhood, or, at leaſt, who have them im- 
perfectly formed. Nature is the ſame through 
all the creation : it is not the ox, but the bull, 
who fights. The powers both of body and 
mind depend upon this ſource of exiſtence. We 
find only one general, Narſes, who was an eu- 
nuch, and only two learned men Origen and 
Photius. Henry IV. was frequently in love, 
and ſometimes fooliſhly ſo; but he was never 
effeminate. The fair Gabriel calls him, in her 
letters, 
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letters, My ſoldier.” This appellation alone 
is ſufficient to refute Bayle. 


* M #%* | | 
= Id. pag. 85.] The jeſuit Jouveney acknow- 
: ledges in his hiſtory, that Nigri, ſuperior of 


. the novices of that order in Paris, aſſembled 
all of them that were in France, and led them 
to meet the pope's army at Verdun, into which 
he incorporated them; and that this army 
marked its progreſs through the kingdom by the 
moſt terrible devaſtations. This circumſtance 
| ſufficiently ſhews the ſpirit of thoſe times. 
| The monks might then indeed, with ſome 
| reaſon, ſay in their writings, that the pope had 
a right to depoſe kings, {Zn he was on the 
point of eſtabliſhing that right by the ſword, 


* WW” UW _ yua_=” Bw 
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Id. pag. 89.] You will remark, that the par- 
fiament wanted to fit in the general aſſembly 
of the ſtates by deputation or proxy, and that 
they could not obtain it. You will remark alſo 
that this very parliament had juſt before ordered 
an arret of the king's parliament (held at Cha- 
lons) againſt the pope's legate and his pretended. 
power of preſiding at the election of a king of 
France, to be burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon. hangman. : 

Much about the ſame time, ſeveral of the citi- 
zens having preſented. a petition to the city and 
parliament, deſiring that the king might at leaſt 
be preſſed to embrace the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, before they proceeded to the election; 
the Sorbonne declare this petition “ unfit, ſe- 
« ditious, impious, and idle, inaſmuch as they 

| D 4 „ well 
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well know the obſtinacy of Henry the apoſ- 


<< tate,” at the ſame time excommunicating the 
authors of the petition, and baniſhing them out 
of the city. This decree, which was written 
in very bad Latin, and was certainly the pro- 
duction of weak and ſuperſtitious minds, is dated 
the firſt of November, 1592. It was afterwards 
revoked, when of very little fignification whe- 
ther it was or not; but had not Henry IV. en- 
joyed the crown, it would have continued in 
force, and Philip II. would have been loaded 
with the appellations of protector of France, 
and of the church. | 

While Henry's adverfaries were employing 
the ſword and the pen, politics and ſuper— 
{tition againſt him, and during the fitting of 
the aſſembly of the ſtates, which was as tu- 
multeous and divided as it was irregular; Hen- 
ry was at the gates of Paris, and threatened to 
reduce it. ; 

R W * . 

Henry IV. had about his perſon a private 
envoy from queen Elizabeth, who, in a letter, 
he wrote to his royal miſtreſs, concerning the 
kings changing his religion, has theſe very 
words: 7 | 

«© The following is the manner in which 
* the king excuſes. himſelf, on account of his 
„ change of religion, and the very words in 
<< which he expreſſed himſelf to me.” * 

« When I came to the crown, 800 gentle- 
© men and nine regiments left my ſervice, on 
ce pretence that I was an heretic ; the leaguers 


— 


2 


* Taken from the third book of Beze's MSS, No. 8, , 
; Im- 
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« immediately ſet about chooſing another 
<« king, and the moſt powerful of them offered 
c their ſervices to the duke of Guiſe, where- 
c upon I determined, after mature deliberation, 
cc to embrace the Romiſhreligion, and by that 
e {tepT have entirely won over the third party, 
c have prevented the election of the duke of 
« Guiſe, and have gained the good-will of the 
& people of France. I have had the promiſe 


„ of the duke of Florence, in regard to ſome 


© matters of great importance, and have finally 
“ prevented the reformed religion from being 
d& entirely rooted out.” | 

* Henry ſent the fieur Morland, his am- 
baſſador, to the queen of England, to inform 
her of what had paſſed, and to make his ex- 
cuſes to her as well as he could. Moreland 
tells us, that Elizabeth made him this reply, 
<« Is it poſſible then, that any worldly conſi- 
6 qderation can have made the king, your maſter, 
lay aſide the fear of God!“ When we hear the 
murdereſs of Mary Stuart talking of the 
fear of God, we cannot help thinking the 
character of a hypocrite, which has been 
given her by moſt hiſtorians, to be too true; 
but when we hear the brave and generous 
Henry declaring that he had changed his re- 
ligion, merely for the good of his country, 
which ought to be the- governing principle 
with all crowned heads, we cannot doubt 
that he ſpoke from his heart. How then 
can the jeſuit Daniel offer fo glaring an in- 
ſult to truth, and to the underſtanding of 
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his readers, as to aſſert, even againſt all pro- 
bability, a cloud of witnefles, and the princi- 
ples of the human mind, that Henry IV. had 
been long a catholic in his heart? Once more 
I muſt repeat it, that the count de Boulainvilliers 
was perfectly in the right, when he aſſerted, that 
no jeſuit could be a faithful hiſtorian. 


* X # 

The ambaſſadors of Philip II. left Paris the 
very day that Henry made his entry into that 
city, without having the leaſt violence offered 
to their perſons; only the king as ſaw them 
paſſing by a window, where he was ſtanding, 
called out to them, Gentlemen, pray give my 


compliments to your maſter ; but I deſire never 


to ſee you here again.” 


8 E30 
Several politicians have pretended that when 
Henry IV. had gotten the maſtery, he ought to. 
have imitated queen Elizabeth, and have en- 
tirely ſeparated his nation from the Romiſh 
communion. They further more ſay, that the 
balance of Europe inclined too much in favour 
of Philip II. of Spain and the catholics, and 
that to have kept this balance equal, he ought 
to have made the French proteſtants as the only 
means of rendering them a numerous, rich, and 
powerful people. | 
But Henry IV. was not in the ſame fituation 
as Elizabeth; he had not a well diſciplined. 
array at command, nor the parliament of the 
nation in his intereſts. He was moreover in 
want of money; he had but few troops to 
withſtand Philip II. who was always ready to 
13 | at tack 


| nat © © 8%. 
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attack him, and the leagueis were ſtill power- 
ful and in high ſpirits. _ | 


| + X * 

Id. pag. 99.] It was a thing highly worthy of 
admiration, that Henry IV. notwitſtanding the 
exhauſted and deſolated ſtate, in which he found 
the kingdom, ſhould, in leſs than fiſteen years 
time, have been able to eaſ: the burthen of 
the taille, by near four millions of the currency 
of his time, which would make ten of ours; to 
leſſen the other duties one half, and to pay off 
an hundred millions of the crown debts, which 
would make two hundred millions of the preſent 
money. He redeemed lands which are now 
alienated to the amount of more than an hun- 


dred millions; all the ſtrong places were forti- 


fied, the magazines and arſenals well filled, 
and the highways repaired ; all which is to the 
immortal glory of the duke of Sully, and of 
his royal maſter, who had- the happy boldneſs 
to make choice of a ſoldier to repair the diſ- 


orders in the public finances; and who did not 


diſdain to labour in concert with the miniſter 
of his choice. 


x %* ##  % | 

Id. pag. 109, 110.] About the time that 
Henry IV. was murdered, there was publiſhed 
an apology for John Chatel, in which it is ſaid, 
* that tne attempt was a virtuous, heroic, 
* 2nd meritoiious act; and worthy to be com- 
6 pared to the nobleſt deeds recorded in ſacred 
or profane hiſtory. There is but one thing 
can be found fault with, adds the apoleegiſt, 
* which 1s, that _ did not compleat what 
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© he had began, by ſending the apoſtate to 


<< his proper place with Judas.” 

This apology clearly ſhews the reaſon why 
Guignard could never be brought to aſk for- 
giveneſs of the king was, that he did not look 
upon him as king. The conſtancy of this 
holy man,” ſays the author of the apology, 
«© would never ſuffer him to acknowledge one 

whom the church did not acknowledge; and 
although the judges condemned his body to- 
be burnt, and his aſhes ſcattered in the air, 
yet will his blood never ceaſe to cry out againſt 
his murderers, before the throne of the God 
of Hoſts, who will not fail to repay their 
« wickedneſs ſeven- fold, upon their heads.” 

Such was the ſpirit of the league and of the 
Prieſts in thoſe days; and ſuch the terrible 
abuſe made of religion, which was fo ill un- 
deritood ; an abuſe which has continued even 
to the preſent tune, 

It is not long ſince a jeſuit, named La Croix, 
who was profeſſor of divinity in Cologne, re- 
printed, with notes, a book of one of the 
ancient jeſuits, called Beſembaum, which would 
Have remained as much unknown as the author 
and his commentator, if they had unhappily 
ſerved to revive the deteſtable doctrine of mur- 
der and regicide. | 

It is ſaid in this work, that any perſon out- 
lawed by a prince, cannot be lawfully put to. 
death any where, but in the dominions of ſuch 
prince; but that a crowned head, excommu- 
nicated by the pope, may be murdered where- 
ever he is found, inaſmuch as the pope is ſo- 
vereign lord of the univerſe ; and that any one 
having orders to flay an excommunicated * 
| 1005 
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ſon, be whom he will, may delegate his charge 
to another, and that it is an act of charity to ex- 
cept of ſuch charge. | | 
It is true, that the parliaments of France con- 

demned this abominable book; and the jeſuits 
of that kingdom probably declared their abhor- 
rence of the doarine it contained; but, on the 
other hand, a new edition of this book, which 
has lately appeared with additions, ſufficiently 
ſhews that theſe infernal tenets have been long 
ingrafted in a number of minds; that they have 
been looked upon as points of our holy religion, 
and that conſequently the laws cannot exert 
themſelves with too much rigour againſt the 
teachers and abettors of this vile doctrine 
of king-killing. | 


E X #%# 

Id. page 112, &c.] Every one knows that 
Ravaillac was a novice, in an order of beg- 
ging friars of St. Bernard, who were ftill inta- 
tuated with the fanatic ſpirit of the leaguers, 
and that this infamous mitereant was abandoned 
to ſuperſtition, and all manner of vice. Coun- 
ſellor Matthew, hiſtoriographer of France, 
who held a long converſation with him in his 
little Hotel de Retz, near the Louvre, tells us, 
that this wretch had been for ſeveral years 
under a ſtrong temptation to murder the king. 
A counſellor of the parliament, aſking him in 
the ſame hotel, andin the preſence of Matthew, 
how he dared to lift his hand againſt the moſt 
chriſtian king? © It is firſt to be known, re- 

„ plied he, if he is moſt chriſtian.” 
The irreſiſtible force of deſtiny ſhews itfelf 
more plainly in this event, than in almoſt any 
| other 
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other we read of, A country ſchool-maſter, 
without forming a conſpiracy, without having 
an accomplice, or being the leaſt intereſted in 
what he did, kills Henry, in the midſt of his 
ſubjects, and changes the face of affairs in 
Europe. 

The whole of the proceedings againſt bim, 
which were printed in 1611, ſhews that this 
man had in fact no other accomplices than 
the ſermons of the preachers of thoſe times, and 
the diſcourſes of the monks. He was a great 
bigot, much 'given to mental and extempore 
prayer, and pretended at times to have viſions 
from heaven. He confeſſed, that after leaving 
the Feuillants, he had frequently a deſire to 
take the jeſuits habit. He likewiſe confeſſed 
that his firſt deſign was only to have perſuaded 
the king to banith-the reformed religion out of 
France; and that once in the Chriſtmas-holy- 
days, ſeeing the king paſs in his coach, thro? 
the ſame ſtreet, where he afterwards murdered 
him, he cried out, as loud as he was able, Sire, 
„ in the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and 
& the moſt holy Virgin Mary, I conjure you 
to let me ſpeak to you;“ but that the guards 
puſhed him away from the coach; that then 
he returned back to Angouleſme, his birth- 
place, where he kept a ichoo), and had eighty 
ſcholars, and, that during his ſtay there, he fre- 
quently went to confeſſion, and took the ſacra- 
ment: and it appeared, from many proofs, 
that he conceived his helliih deſign in the 
midſt of the moſt fanatje acts of devotion. His 
anſwer to the ſecond interrogatory, in his exa- 


mination, were in theſe words, „No one 
« whatever, either counſelled or aſſiſted him 


in 
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ec jn the perpetrating this deed ; only that hear- 
< ing the ſoldiers in general, talking amongſt 
% themſelves, that if the king was to make 


War againſt the pope, they would affiſt him, 


„ and tay dowu their lives for his cauſe ; that 
ce therefore, and for that reaſon, he ſuffered 
ce himſelf to be led away by the ſtrong deſire 
& he felt to kill the king, becauſe, in his opini- 
«© on, the making war againſt the pope is, 
«© making war upon God, inaſmuch, as the 
© pope is God and God is the pope.” Thus 
we find every thing concur, to prove to us that 
Henry IV. was ia fact the victim of an horrible 
prejudice, which had, for a long time, blinded 
the underſtandings of mankind, and ſpread: 
deſolation over the face of the earth. 


* 


a #* 

It has been confidently aſſerted that Henry's 
approaching death was talked of in the Low 
Countries long before the fatal blow was given. 
It is not at all aſtoniſhing that the partizans of 
thecatholic league, ſeeing the formidable army 
he was on the point of leading into the field, might 
ſay that nothing but the death of Henry could 
ſave them. They and the reſt of the leaguers 
undoubtedly wiſhed for a ſecond John Chatel 
to ariſe; we eaſily paſs from deſire to hope, 
this hope will break forth in expreſſions, and 
theſe are wafted abroad ; ſomething of this kind 
had reached the ears of Ravaillac, and deter- 
mined him to put his bloody purpoſe in exe- 
cution. 

It is certain likewiſe, .that it had been told 
to Henry that he ſhould die in his coach. This 
notion aroſe from the great dread this prince, 
"oY otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe ſo intrepid, was always under of be- 
ing overturned, when in any wheel-carriage. 
This natural weakneſs was looked upon by 
aſtrologers, as a foreboding, an omen; and 
this notion of theirs, formed at random, was 
verified by the moſt improbable of all events. 


On the cardinal de RicneLrteu's obtaining 
a diſpenſation from the PoPE, to paſs ſen- 
tence of death upon MARILLAc. 


Vol. v. chap. cxlvi. HUS does a prieſt 

pag. 170. ] ſpill the blood of a 
| fellow- ſubject by the ſword 
of juſtice, which ſword he receives in France, 
from the hand of another prieſt, who lives at 
the further extremity of Italy, 


Adminiſtration of Cardinal de RicHyELIEu. 


On the Marriage of GAs rox, brother of | 
LEWIS XIII. with MAROGARET of Lor- 
raine. 


Id. page H E king inſiſted that his brother's. 
182. ] marriage with Margaret of Lor- 
raine ſhould be annulled. Gaſton had 
only a daughter by his firſt wife, the heireſs of 
Mon penſier. Now if the heir preſumpiive of the 
crown perfiited in his ſecond marriage, and a 
ton ſhould be born of it, the king wanted to 
have this fon declared a baſtard, and incapable 
of inheriting the crown, 
This was an abſolute violation of all religion, 
laws, and cuſtoms ; but as religion can. only 
| be 
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be inſtituted for the good of a ſtate, it is cer” 
tain, that when its cuſtoms are burtful or dan- 
gerous, they ought to be aboliſhed, 
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On the Creation of Twenty-four new Coun- 
ſellors of Parliament. | 


Id. page] T is a matter, not very worthy of 
190. * attention, that there ſhould be only 
twenty perſons found to purchaſe theſe 

judges ſeats ; but what will ferve to ſhew us the 
ſpirit of mankind, and eſpecially of Frenchmen, 
is, that theſe new created members were a 
long time deſpiſed and hated by the whole body; 
that, in the war of the league, they were 
obliged to pay 15000 livres each, to obtain 
the good graces of their brethren, by contri- 
butions to a war againſt the government; that 
(as we ſhall ſee hereafter) this got them the 
nick-name of the Qꝝinze- vingt, or the twenty- 
fifteens. Laſtly, that when an attempt was 
lately made to lay aſide theſe uſeleſs members, 
the parliament, who cried out againſt their 
being firſt introduced, as mere fupernumeraries, 
exclaimed as loudly againft their being ſuppreſ- 
ſed. Thus are the fame things well or ill re- 
ceived, according to the ſpirit of the times, and 


- the remedy is frequently as much complained of 
as the diſeaſe. 


. 
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On the Jeſuit Cavssin, the KinG's 
Confeſſor. 


Id. page + HIS ſame jefuit adviſed Lewis 
191. XIII. to put the kingdom under 
the protection of the Virgin Mary, in 

order to ſanctify the king's amours with made- 
moilelle de la Fayette, which was looked upon 
only as an union of minds in which the ſenſes 
had very little ſhare. The good father's advice 
was followed, and cardinal Richtlieu put this 


project in practice the folloviing year, while 


Cauffin celebrated in wretched doggrel at 
Quimpercorentin, the particular regard the 
Virgin had for the kingdom of France. The 
houſe of Auſtria happened to have the Virgin 


for its patroneſs likewiſe, ſo that our holy 


lady muſt have been extremely put to it which. 
of them to have ſerved,” had it not been that 
the Swedes and the duke of Weimar were pro- 
teſtants. | 


| Rx * * 

Ibid.] Obſerve that you will never meet 
with any great troubles in hiſtory, nor any 
intrigues oi council, without the confeſſors of 
kings having an hand in them, which often ends: 
in their own diſgrace. For inſtance, a prince 
has the weakneſs to conſult his confeſſor on 
ftate-affairs, (and by the bye this is one of the 
greateſt inconveniences attending auricular con- 
feſſion.) The confeſſor, who is almoſt always 
of ſome one party, endeavours to make his. 
royal penitent conſider the views of this 


party 
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party as the will of God. The miniſter ſoon 
comes to the knowledge of theſe artifices, upon 
which the confeſſor is diſgraced, and another 


is taken in his place, who practices the very 


ſame. | 


At the end of the Chapter of the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Cardinal RicHELIEVU. 


Id page HEN it came to be perceived 
200. | how full the pretended teſta- 
ment of cardinal Richelieu was of 
errors in chronology and topography, falſe 
computations, and the moſt abſurd and ignorant 
aſtertions, ſuch, as for inſtance, that France had 
a greater number of ports in the Mediterranean 
than Spain, and chicfly, that in all this ſpu. 
rious work there was not the leaſt mention 
made of the manner in which it was proper to 
carry on the war, in which the French monar- 
chy was then engaged ; this famous produc- 
tion became as much deſpiſed as it was before 
admired, | 
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Of Spain, under P HI L IP IV. 


PAIN has ſuffered ſo great 

a depopulation, that Don 
Uſtaris, a famous ſtateſman, 
who wrote in the year 1723, for the good of 
his country, reckons the number of inhabitants 
at that time, not to amount to more than ſeven 


Vol. V. ch. 147. 
pag. 204. 


millions, or about a third of what are in 


Francez and while he laments the great de- 
creaſe of uſeful ſubjects in that ſtate, he at 
the ſame time complains, that the number of 
monks in the kingdom had almoſt always con- 
tinued the ſame. He alſo confeſſes, that the 
revenues of the maſters of the mines of Mexico 
and Peru, did not amount to eighty millions 
of livres of the preſent money *. 


Pc EN ETTINOEE: 


o About three millions and a half ſterling. 


At 
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At the End of the ChArrER relating to 
PRILLIF IV. 


Id. p. 211. AFTER the death of Philip IV. 

which happened in the year 
1665, Spain was very unfortunate. Mary of 
Auſtria, widow to the deceaſcd king, and lifter 
to the emperor Leopold, was regent during the 
minority of Don Carlos, or Charles, the ſecond 


of that name, his fon. Her regency was not 


ſo d. ſtrated, as that of Anne of Auftria in 
France; but they had this melancholy con- 
formity with each other, that the queen of 
Spain drew upon her the hatred of the whole 
nation, by giving the adminiſtration into the 
hands of a foreign prieft, as the queen of 
France made all her people her enemies, by 
ſubjecting them to the yoke of an Italian car- 
dinal; the principal grandees oppoſe the mini- 
ſters in both ſtates, and the interior govern- 
ment was equally ill conducted in one and the 
other. | 

The prime miniſter, who governed the Spa- 
niſh nation ſor ſome time, during the minority 
of Charles II. was the jeſuit Evrard Nitard, a 
German, confeſſor to the queen, and grand in- 
quiſitor of the kingdom. The incompatibility 
which religion ſeems to have placed between 


the monaſtic vow, and miniſterial intrigues, 


ſoon raiſed a general murmur againſt this je- 
ſuit. 

The character of Nitard did not a little add 
to the public indignation againſt him. Though 


he was very capable of ruling over the mind 


of 
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of his penitent, he was by no means fit to hold 
the reins of government in a ſtate, having no- 
thing of the miniſter or the prieſt, but pride and 
ambition, even without the neceſſary covering 
of diſſimulation. He one day had the inſolence 
to ſay to the duke of Lerma, It is you who 
«© owe reſpect to me, who have every day your 
„ god in my hands, and your queen at my 
„ feet.” With this pride, ſo oppoſite to true 
greatneſs, he ſuffered the treaſury to be left bare 
of money, all the ſtrong places in the kingdom 
to fall to ruin, the ports to be left without 
ſhipping, and the forces without diſcipline, and 
without any leaders capable of commanding 
them; this regligence of his, more eſpe- 
cially, contributed to the firſt advantages 
which Lewis XIV. gained over his brother-in- 
law and mother-in-law, when he attacked them 
in 1667, and took from them one half of Flan- 
ders, and all the Franche-Comte. 

A party was formed againſt the jeſuit-mini- 


ſter, as in France againſt cardinal Mazarin; and 


Nitard found in Don John of Auſtria, natural 
fon of Philip IV. as implacable an enemy as 
the Great Conde was to the cardinal. Conde 
was impriſoned, Don John was baniſhed. 
Theſe diſputes gave riſe to two factions that 
divided the Spaniſh nation, but without a civil 
war, which, however, was juſt on the point of 
breaking out, when the queen prevented it by 
baniſhing father Nitard (though much againſt 
her will) as queen Anne of Auſtria was obliged 
to turn off Mazarin. But this latter returned 
more powerful than ever ; whereas father Ni- 
tard, whoſe diſmiſſion happened in 1667, could 
never again get footing in Spain, The _ 

. on 
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Jon was, that the queen regent had taken an- 
other confeſſor in his room, who oppoſed the 
return of his predeceſſor; whereas the queen 
of France had no miniſter near her to ſupply 
the place of Mazarin. 

Nitard went to Rome, where he in vain ſol- 
licited a cardinal's hat, which is ſeldom be- 
{towed on diſgraced miniſters, and was obliged 
to live a retired life very little countenanced 
by bis brethren, who indeed are ſeldom fond of 
a perſun who has raiſed himſelf above their 
level. But at length, by his own affiduity, and 
tne good offices of the queen of Spain, he ob- 
tained this hat, which is ſo much the darling 
object of all churchmen ; and now his brother 
jeſuits were by the ears who ſhould firſt pay 
their court to him. 

The reign of Charles U. of Spain was as 
weak as that of Philip III. and IV. as you will 
ſee in the age of Lewis XIV. 
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Of the Misfortunes of CHARLES I. and of 
| the IRISH MassACRE. 


Vol. V. ch. 150. HTS maſſacre has not the 
page 152. ſame degree of celebrity 
in the hiſtory of great crimes 
as that of St. Bartholomew, though it was as 
general, and accompanied with all the horrors 
and barbarities that could diſtinguiſh ſuch a 
ſally of enthuſiaſtic fury, But this conſpiracy 
of ane half of- a nation againſt the other, on 
account of religion, paſſed in an iſland at that 
time little known by other nations, and had not 
the authority of ſuch illuſtrious accomplices as 
a queen regent, a king of France, and a duke 
of Guiſe; the victims of this brutal zeal, 
though equal in number, were not of ſuch con- 
ſideration as thoſe in France, and although 
the ſcene was to the full as bloody, yet the 
theatre of action did not fix the attention of 
Europe. The whole world ſtill rings with the 
horrors of St. Bartholomew's day, while the 
Iriſh maſſacre is in a manner forgot. 

If we were to reckon the murders which 
have been committed by enthuſiaſm, ſince the 
days of St. Athanaſius and of Arius, to the 
preſent time, we ſhould find that thoſe diſputes 
have contributed more to the depopulation of 
the earth, than all the battles that have been 
fought; for, in theſe, the male ſpecies only 1s 
deſtroyed, which is always more numerous 
than the female: but in the maſlacres perpe- 
trated for religion's fake, both ſexes are indiſ- 
criminately made the victims. 


3 | | Re- 
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Reflections on the Declaration of CHARLES I. 


concerning Religion. 


Id. pag. 158. TH S are princes in religious 
matters more under ſubjection 
to their people, than the people to them. 
When once, what we call dogma, or an opinion, 
has got root in a nation, the ſovereign mult de- 
clare that he is ready to die in the defence of 
that opinion. It is much eaſier to make ſuch 
a ſpeech than to perſuade a headſtiong po- 
pulace, | 
| * % % | 
Of the numberleſs diſſentions which have at 
different times threatened the ſubverſion of the 
Engliſh government, before it acquired the 
happy and ſettled form in which we now ſee it, 
the troubles of thoſe times preceding the death 
of Charles I. were the only ones, in which ex- 


ceſs of folly and exceſs of madneſs were joined 


together, and that ridiculous ſuperſtition with 
which the reformed fect had reproached thoſe 
of the Romiſh communion, might now be re- 
torted upon the puritans. The biſhops behaved 
like mean- ſpirited cowards ; they ought to have 
died in defence of a cauſe which they thought 
juſt: but the behaviour of the prefbyterians was 
that of madmen ; their dreſs, their way of diſ- 
courting, their low alluſions to paſſages of 
Scripture, their ridiculous geſtures, their ſer- 
mens, their pretended prophecies; in ſhort, the 
whole, of their manners might in peaceable 
times have ſerved to divert the mob at a fair, 
had they not been rather too diſguſting. But, 

E unhappily 
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unhappily, theſe fanatics joined fury to abſur- 
dity; and thoſe whom children now a-days 
would laugh to ſcorn, by wading through rivers 
of blood made themſelves reſpected and 
dreaded; and were at once the molt ridiculous 
and the moſt formidable of men. 


Of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Vol. V. ch. 151. THE marquis of Montroſe 
page 277. was ſentenced to be hang- 

ed on a gibbet thirty feet high, 

to be afterwards quartered, and his members 
fixed upon the gates of the four principal towns 
in Scotland, for having offended againſt the 
New Law or Covenant, as it was called. This 
brave nobleman, upon hearing his ſentence 
pronounced to him by the judge, made aniwer, 
that he was ſorry he had not quarters enough 
to be ſent to the gates of every town in Europe, 
as monuments of his fidelity to his prince. 
He even put this ſentiment into tolerable verſe 
as he was going to the place of execution. He 
was a perſon of the moſt agreeable wit, and the 
moſt learning, as well as the braveſt man of 


any in the three kingdoms. The preſbyterian 


clergy accompanied him to his execution, re- 
viling and inſulting him, and pronouncing his 
damnation. | 

| M * #% 

14. p. 286.] Cromwell placed confidence only 
in the independants, who could not ſubſiſt but 
thro' him, and he would laugh at them ſometimes 
with the deiſts, though he did not look upon 
deiſm with a favourable eye, as being a reli- 

gion 
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gion void of enthuſiaſm, and conſequently fit 
only for philoſophers, and can never be of 
ſervice to conquerors. | 
There were but a few of this philoſophic 
ſect in the kingdom, and with theſe he would 
ſometimes divert himſelf at the expence of the 
holy madmen, who had cleared the way for 
him to the throne with the Bible in their hands. 
By this conduct he preſerved, to his laſt hour, 
an authority which had been cemented with 
blood, and ſupported by force and artifice. 


Of Euctane; wills CHARLES II. 


Vol. VI. ch. 152. EISM, which this king 

pag. 5. | ſeemed openly to pro- 
| feſs, became the reigning re- 
ligion among the many others then in the king- 
dom, and has ſince made a ſurpriſing progreſs 
in other parts of the world The earl of 
Shafiſbury, ſon to the miniſter, and one of the 
chief ſupporters of this fect, ſays poſitively in 
his Characteriſtics, that the noble appellation of 
deiſt cannot be too highly reverenced. A 
number of eminent writers have made open 
profeſſion of deiſm; and the major part of the 
Socinians have ranged themſelves under its ſtand- 
ard. This ſet, now become very numerous, is 
accuſed of admitting only the light of reaſon, 
and rejecting all revelation, It is not poſſible 
for a Chriſtian to ſtand up as their advocate; 


but the ſtrict impartiality with which we are 


deſirous to draw this great picture of human 
life, obliges us, while we condemn their doc- 
trine, to do juſtice to their behaviour. We 
E 2 cannot 
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cannot therefore but acknowledge, that this is 
the only ſect of all others that has not diſturbed 
the peace of ſociety by its diſputes z and, though 


erroneous, has been always clear of fanaticiſm. 


It is indeed impoſſible that ſuch a ſect ſhould be 
other than peaceable, ſince its followers are 
united with all mankind in the principle com- 
mon to all ages and all countries; namely, the 
worſhip of one only God; and ditfer from 
other men only in having neither forms nor 
places of worſhip ; in believing only in one juſt 
God, allowing for the diverſity of opinions in 
others, and ſeldom diſcovering their own. 
They ſay that their pure religion, which is as 
old as the world, was for a long time the only 


true one, before God himſelf gave another to 
the Hebrew nation. They found this notion 
from its having been always the religion of the 
Chineſe literati ; but theſe literati had a pub- 
lic form of worſhip, whereas the European 


deiſts have only a private one, every perſon 
worſhipping God in his own houſe, and aſſiſt- 
ing without ſcruple at all public ceremonies : at 
leaſt there has hitherto been but a very incon- 


ſiderable number of thoſe called Unitarians, who 


have formed an aſſembly; and theſe may be 
called primitive Chriſtians rather than deiſts. 


| 60 5 
Id. pag. 8, 9, &c.] Notwithſtanding the 
great change in minds and affairs in England, 
the love of liberty and faction did not change 
among the people, nor that paſſion for abſolute 
power which prevailed in the king and his bro- 


ther the duke of York ; ſo that in the midſt of 


the pleaſures and feſtivities of a court, confu- 
ſion, 
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aon, diviſion, and animoſities, between fects 
and. partics, overipread the kingdom, There 
were not indecd any violent civil wars, as in 
the time of Cromwell; but numberleſs in- 
trigues, plots, and murders, committed un- 
der the folemn maſk of juſtice, and in virtue 
of laws, which hatred, or party miſapprehen- 
ſor, conſtrued according to their own pur- 
poſe, threw a cloud over a great part of the 
reizn of Charles II. This prince indeed ſeemed, 
by the ag iable mildneſs of his character, form- 
ed to render his people as happy as he made 
every one who had the honour of approaching 
him; and yet the blood of the ſubject flowed 
under the hand of the executioner during this 
good prince's reign, as well as under thoſe of 
others. Religion was the ſole cauſe of theſe 
diſaſters, notwithſtanding that Charles himſelf 
was perſectly indifferent on that head. 
Charles had no children, and his brother, 
who was heir preſumptive to the crown, had 
lately turned papiſt, a name which is held in 
execration by the parliament and kingdom 
of England in general. As ſoon as it was po- 
ſitively known that the duke had changed his 
religion, the fear of having one day a papiſt for 
their king, made a change in almoſt all minds. 
Some wretches among the dregs of the people, 
hired by the faction that oppoſed the court, 
pretended to diſcover a plot much more extra- 
ordinary than that known by the name of gun- 
powder treaſon, They declared and ſwore to 
it, that the papiſts had formed a deſign to mur- 
der the king, and place the crown upon his 
brother's head ; that pope Clement X. in a con- 
gregation called de Propaganda, held in 1675, 
| | E 3 had 
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had declared, that the kingdom of England be- 
longed to the popes, by an impreſcriptible 
right; that, in virtue of this right, he had ap- 
pointed Oliva, general of the jeſuits order, his 
lieutenant there; and that this jeſuit had made 
over his authority to the duke of York, the pope's 
vaſſal; that an army was to be raiſed in England 
to dtive Charles II. from the throne; that Fa- 
ther La Chaiſe, a jeſuit, and confeſſor to 
Lewis XIV. had remitted a thouſand louis 
d'ors to London, to ſet the operations on foot; 
that Conyers, another jeſuit, had bought a 
poniard, which coſt him twenty ſhillings, with 
which he was to ſtab the king; and that a cer- 
fain phyfician had been offered ten thouſand 
pounds to.poiſon him. At the ſame time they 
produced a liſt of the names and commiſſions 
of all the officers who had been nominated by 
the general of the jeſuits to command the army 
to he raiſed in defence of popery. 

Never was accuſation more abſurd. The 
rabbet woman or the bottle-conjurer in Eng- 
Jand, or with us the affair of the Bull Unige- 
n tus, the convulfioniſts, and the charges brought 
againſt philoſophers and men of learning, were 
not more ridiculous. But when once the minds 
of men come to be heated, the more prepoſ- 
terous an opinion is, the more it is credited. 

The whole nation took the alarm. The 
parliament, in ſpite of all the endeavours of 
the court, proceeded in the moſt ſevere man- 
ner. There was ſome mixture of truth in theſe 
incredible falſnoods, and that was ſufficient to 
ſanctify the whole. The informers pretended 
that the general Oliva had appointed one Cole- 
man, a dependant on the duke of York, his 
1 ſecretary 
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ſecretary of ſtate in England. This Coleman's 
papers were ſeized, and ſome letters were found 
among them written by him to father La Chaiſe, 
in which were the following expreſſions; We 
* have a great undertaking in hand, no leſs 
ce than the converſion of three kingdoms, and 
perhaps the total extirpation of hereſy ; we 
have a prince zealous in our cauſe, & oc. 
You muſt ſend a large ſum of money to the 
king, money is the only prevailing logic at 
“ our court.” | | 
It is plain by theſe letters that the Catholic 
party wanted to get the upper hand, that they 
had great dependance on the duke of York, and 
that the king himſelf was inclinable to favour 
the Catholics, provided they would ſupply him 
handſomely with money; and, laſtly, that the 
jeſuits were doing all in their power to ſerve 
the pope in England. All the reſt was mani- 
feſtly falſe; and the informers contradicted 
themſelves ſo groſsly in their depoſitions, that 
at any other time they would have been laughed 
at by every one. | 
But Coleman's letters, and the murder of a 
juftice of peace *, which happened about that, 
time, made any thing be believed of the papiits. 


Several perſons who were accuſed, loſt their 


lives on the ſcaffold, and five jeſuits were hang- 
ed and quartered. Had theſe. men been con- 
demned as diſturbers of the public peace, or 
for holding illicit correſpondence, and endea- 


vouring to ſubvert the religion by law eſtabliſh- - 


ed, their ſentence would have been perfectly 
juſt ; but certainly they ought not to have 


* Sir Edmondbury Godfrey. 
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been put to death. as captains or chaplains of a 
popiſh army, which was to have conquered the 
three kingdoms. The zeal againſt popery, how- 
ever, was carried ſo far, that the houſe of com- 
mons almcſt unanimouſly paſſed the bill of 
excluſion againſt the duke of York, by which 
he was declared forever incapable of ſucceeding 
to the crown of England. "This unhappy prince, 
a few years aſterwards, did but too well confirm 
this ſentence of the houſe of commons, 
England, all the northern kingdoms, one 
half cf Germany, the ſeven United Provinces, 


and one fourth of the Swiſs cantons, had hither- 


to contented themſelves with confidering the 
Reman Catholic religion as idolatrous. But 
this ob'oguy had not paſſed into a law in any 
of theſe ſtates. Now, however, the Engliſh 
parliament tacked the oath of abjuration to that 
of the teſt, and obliged. the people to ſwear 
to their abhorrence of popery as an idolatrous 

religion. | 
What changes have happened in the human 
mind ! The firſt Chriſtians accuſed the Roman 
ſenate with paying divine honours to ſtatues, 
which they certainly did not. The Chriſtian | 
religion continued three hundred years without 
images; twelve Chriſtian emperors treated thoſe 
as idolaters who prayed before the pictures or 
figures of ſaints. This mode of worſhip is af- 
terwards received both by the eaſtern and 
weſtern churches, and after that held in ab- 
horrence by one half of Europe. At length, 
Chriſtian Rome, that places its chief glory in 
the deſtruction of idolatry, is ranked with the 
heathens, by the laws of a powerful and 
diſcerning 
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diſcerning people, who are deſervedly held in 
high efteem by all other nations. 

The enthuſiaſm of the common people did 
not ſtop at theſe demonſtrations of horror and 
- averſion to popery; accuſations and puniſh- 
ments were ſtill continued. 

But the moſt deplorable circumſtance was 
the execution of lord Stafford, a venerable no- 
bleman, of tried fidelity to his king and coun- 
try, who had retired from public buſineſs, and 
was cloſing the career of an honourable life, by 
the exerciie of every domeſtic virtue. This 
good man paſſed for a papiſt, though he was 
not ſuch. He was accuſed by one of the ſtate 
informers, of having hired him to murder the 
king ; and though it was proved that he had 
never ſpoken to the perſon who was his accu- 


ſer, yet the wretch was believed. The inno- 


cence of lord Stafford availed him nought in the 
day of trial; he was condemned to loſe his 
head: and by the ſame ſhameful and wicked 
weakneſs, which had coſt his father his crown 
and his life, Charles did not dare to par- 
don him. This example proves that the ty- 
ranny of public bodies is always more heavy 
than that of a king. There are a thouſand 
ways to pacify the reſentment of a ſovereign; 
there are none to bend the inflexible cruelty 
of the public, when carri:d away by preju- 
dice. Each member is filled with the fury that 
animates the whole, imparts it with redoubled 
force to his companions, and gives himſelf up 
without fear to the moſt pitileſs inhumanity, 
conſcious that an individual is not anſwerable for 
the actions of a community, 
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While the papiſts and the church of Eng- 
land party were exhibiting theſe-bloody ſpecta- 
cles in London, the preſbyterians in Scotland 
preſented a ſcene no leſs abſurd, and infinitely 
more abominable. They murdered the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews, primate of that kingdom, 
where the epiſcopal government {till continued, 
becauſe this prelate had {tood up in defence of bis 
prerogatives. After this noble action, the preſ- 
byterians aſſembled the people, and in their 
ſermons openly compared their ſhocking deed 
with thoſe of Jael, Ehud, and Judith, recorded 
in holy writ, and to which indeed it bore a 
pretty near reſemblance. From the church they 
led their infatuated auditors with the found of 
drums and bazpipes to Glaſgow, of which they 
made themſelves maſters. After this they took 
an oath that they would no longer acknowledge 
the king as ſupreme head of the church, nor 
his brother 2s king after his death; and that 
they would ſhew obedience to no one but the 
Lord, to whom they would facrihce all the 
biſhops who oppoſed the workings of the 
{aints. 

The king was now obliged to ſend his natu- 
ral ſon, the duke of Monmouth, with a ſmall 
army againſt theſe ſaints. The preſbyterians 
marched to meet him with eight thouſand men 
headed by miniſters of the goſpel. This army 
{tiled itſelf the army of the Lord. An old mi- 
nifter got up on a little hillock, and cauſed his 
hands to be ſupported, as we read of Aaron, 
in order to inſure victory to thoſe of his party; 
notwithſtanding which, the army of the Lord 
was routed at the very firſt onſet, and twelve 

5 hundred 
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hundred of the ſaints taken priſoners, all of 
whom the duke treated with the greateſt hu- 
manity ; he hanged only two of the moſt active 
of their prieſts, and ſet at liberty every one 
who would take an oath not to make any more 
diſturbances in the country, in God's name. 
Nine hundred accepted their liberty on theſe 
conditions, the remaining three hundred de- 
clared that it was better to obey God than 

man, and that they had rather ſuffer death 

_ themſelves, than not be allowed to kill all 
church of England men and papiſts. Upon 
this they were tranſported to America; and the 
ſhip that was carrying them over being caſt 
away, they all received the crown of martyr- 
dom at the bottom of the ſea. 

This pirit of folly continued ſome time 
longer in England, Scotland, and Ireland; but 
at length the king found means to reſtore the 
public tranquility, not ſo much by his prudence: 
perhaps, as by the amiableneſs of his diſpoſition, 
and that pleaſing affability which won him the 
hearts of all who approached him, and inſenſi- 
bly ſoftened the gloomy ferocity of diſcontent- 
ed factions, and harmonized the minds af: 
Jarcing parties. 
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Of ITALY in. the Simernth Canrony., 
Vol. VI. ch. 153, POPE Pius IV. ſent a body 


pag. 13. of forces into France, to 

aſſiſt Charles IX. againſt the 

Hugonots, Theſe troops were at the battle of 

Moncontour. To fo low an ebb was the French 

government at that time fallen, that 2000 of 

the pope's ſoldiers were looked upon as a very 
uteful ſuccour, 


Of SWEDEN and POLAND, 


Vol. VI. ch. 158, N E RE is another ſtrange 
pag. 62, &c. viciffitude and contraſt 

- in the affairs of the North. 
Sweden, which was ſo deſpotically governed of 
late, became the moſt free kingdom in the 
world, and that in which the king is moſt de- 
pendent on his people: while, on the contrary, 
Denmark, where the king had formerly no 
more authority than a doge, and where the ſo- 
vereign power was veſted in the nobles, and the 
common people were all {laves, has, ſince the 
ycar 1661, been the moſt abfolute monarchy 
upon the carth. The clergy and the burghers 
choſe rather to ſubmit to an abſolute ſovereign 
than to an hundred nobles, every one of whom 
was for having the chief command ; and accor- 
dingly they obliged the nobles to become ſub- 
jects as well as themſelves, and to inveſt their 
king Frederick III. wich an unlimited authority“. 


For an account of this revolution, ſee note to pag. 62, Vol. VI. 
An 
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And he was the only monarch in the univerſe 
who, by the formal conſent of all the orders of 
the kingdom, was acknowledged as abſolute 
maſt-r of the people and the laws,. „Which he 
„ might either make, annul, or neglect, ac- 
& cording to his own will.” This formidable 
power was committed into his hard in a juridical 
manner, and happily his ſucceliors have not 
abuſed it. They have bren ſenſible that their 
true greatneſs conſiſted in the happineſs of their 
ſubjects. Sweden and Denmark hav: cultivated 
trade by methods diametrically oppoſite to each 
other; the former by making themſelves free, 
the latter by giviag up their liberties. 


Of SABATEIT SEv1, the falſe Meſſiah. 


Vol.VI ch. 160, II is a ſtanding tradition a- 
pag. 101. mong the jews, that the Shi- 
loh or Meſſiab, their avenger 

and king, is not to appear till the coming of Elias; 
and they are perſuaded that they have had one E- 
lias, who is to appear again at the renewing of 
the world. This Elias has, by ſome learned per- 
ſons, been taken for the ſun, on account of the 
conformity between this name and Elios, which 
in Greek ſignifies the fun; as alſo from the ſto- 
ry of Elias or Elijah being carried up to hea- 
ven in a ſiery chariot, drawn by four horſes, 
which has a great reſemblance of the poetical 
fiction of the chariot of the ſun and his four 
horſes. But without employing our time in 
fuch reſearches, or examining whether the He- 
brew books were written after rhe time of Alex- 
ander, when the Jewiſh factors reſiding in A- 
: lexandria 
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lexandria had learnt ſomething of the Grecian 
mythology ; it is ſufficient to remark, that the 
Jews have been in expectation of the coming of 
Elias from time immemorial ; and to this very 
day, when theſe deluded people perform the ce- 
remony of circumcition on a newborn infant, 
they always place a chair for Elias, in caſe he 
ſhould pleaſe co honour them with his preſence, 
Elias, according to them, is to introduce the 
great ſabbath, the great Meſſiah, and the ge- 
neral revolution of all things. 1 his notion has 
been received among chriſtians, The Elias is t 
come to declare the diſſolution of this world, 
and a new order of things. Almoſt all the dif- 
ferent ſects of fanatics expect an Elias. The 
prophets of the Cevennes, who came to Lon- 
don in the year 1707, to raiſe the dead, pre- 
' tended to have ſcen Elias, and to have ſpoken 
to him; and that he was to ſhew himſelf to the 
people. In 1724, the magiſtrate of the police ſent 
two Elias's to priſon, who fought with each other 
who ſhould be accounted the true one. It was 
therefore abſolutely neceſſary tor Sabatei Sevi to 
ſet out with declaring himſelt to be the Meſſiah, 
otherwile his pretended mithon would have been 
treated as an impoiture. 

He met with one Nathan, a Jewiſh rabbin, 
who thought there was ſomething to be gained 
by playing a part in this farce. Accordingly 
Sabatei declared to the Jews of Aſia Minor and 
Syria, that this Nathan was Elias, and Nathan 
on his part inſiſted that Sabatei was the Meffiah,. 
the Shiloh, expected by the choſen people. 
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Siege of VIENNA by the TuREs. 


Wol. VI. ch. 161, II. has been the cuſtom of 
all the princes, from Con- 
ſtantinople to the further li- 


pag. 110. 


mits of Aſia, always to keep a treaſure by them 
as a reſource in times of war or other neceſſity. 
They are unacquainted with the method of rai- 
ſing money upon extraordinary ſupplies, or bythe 


creation or ſale of offices, government ſecurities, 


or annuities, The circulation of ſpecie and public 


credit are things unknown amongſt them, and 


theſe potentates content themſelves with amaſ- 
fing all the gold, filver, or jewels, they poſſibly 
can. This had Pork the cuſtom in the eaſt ever 


fince the time of Cyrus: and Cara Muſtapha, 
the Turkiſh vizir, thought it was the ſame with. 


the emperors of Germany 


Of CHIN A- 


Vol. VI. ch. 164, "PHE emperor Yont-chin.,. 


ſucceſſor to Cam-hi, when 


at the end. 
he drove the European miſ- 
ſionaries out of his empire, fpoke to them in the 


following manner; which they have had the 


honeſty to relate in their Letters curious and edi- 
Hing. 


What would you ſay if I was to ſend a. 
„ number of bonzes and lamas into your coun- 
& try? How would you receive them? If you 
„have found means to impoſe upon my father, 
* do not think I will ſuffer you to deceive me 
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& jn the ſame manner. You would have my 
& Chineſe embrace your religion; now I very 
« well know that you will not permit of any 
« worſhip different from your own : what then 
&« muſt become of me and my people? The 
& ſubjects of your princes and the iſciples 
& whom you make, acknowledge no other au- 
& thority than yours. In times of trouble and 
& diſtraction they are wholly guided by your 
c voices. I am ſenſible that at preſent we 
& have nothing to fear; but when your veſſels 
&« ſhall find the way hither by thouſands, times 
& of trouble and diitraction may enſue.” 

The very jeſuits who give us an account of 
this ſpeech, acknowledge with every other wri- 
ter, that this emperor was one of the wiſeſt and 
molt generous princes that ever filled a throne. 
His whole ſtudy was to relieve the neceſſities of 
the poor, by ſetting them to work; to enforce the 
obſervance of the Jaws, by ſeiting the example 
himſelf ; to check the ambition and intrigues 
of the bonzes; to maintain peace and plenty 
throughout his empire; and to cultivate and en- 
courage all the uſeful arts, eſpecially agiicul- 
ture. During his reign the public edifices, the 
high roads, and the canals, which form a com- 
munication between all the principal rivers of 
the empire, were ſupported with a magnificence 
and oeconomy of which there has been no ex- 
ample, but among the antient Romans. 
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RECAPITULATION 
OF THE | 


FOREGOING HISTORY. 


| H AVING gone through the immenſe ſcene 
of revolutions that have happened in the 
world, ſince the time of Charlemagne, and 
even ſome ages before, till that of Lewis XIV. 
let us now enquire what will be the fruits of 
our labour, and what advantage we may hope 
to derive from hiſtory? We have taken a view 
of actions and manners, let us next conſider 
what benefit we may reap from the knowledge 
of them, 
| | * RR * 


A ſenſible reader will eaſily perceive, that 
he is to credit ſuch great events only as carry 
with them an air of probability; and that he 
ought to look with pity and contempt on all 
thoſe fabulous relations with which fanaticiſm 
and the ſpirit of fiction and credulity have, in 
every age, loaded the hiſtory of the world. 

Foods 66 triumphs over the emperor Max- 
entius; but moſt certainly the labarum, with 
its Greek inſcription, never appeared to him in 
the clouds. 3 

Clovis, yet reeking with the blood of thoſe 
whom he had cauſed to be aſſaſſinated, turns 

| chriſtian, 
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chriſtian, and commits new murders ; but no 
pigeon brought him an ampulla for his baptiſm, 
nor did an angel deſcend from heaven to preſent 
him with a ſtandard. | 

A monk of Clairvaux might preach a cru- 
ſade; but a man muſt be more than an idiot to 
write or believe that God worked miracles by 
the hand of this monk, in behalf of this cru- 
ſade, which at the ſame time proved ſo unſuc- 
ceſsful. 

Lewis VIII. of France might die of a con- 
ſumption; but no one except.an ignorant fa- 
natic could ſay, that he might have been cured 
by the embraces of a young maiden, had he 
not choſen to die a martyr to his chaſtity. _ 

Hiſtory is in every nation disfigured by fiction, 
till the time that philoſophy appeared toenlighten 
mankind; and when ſheroſe upon this worſe than 
Egyptian darkneſs, ſhe found the minds of men 
ſo blinded by many ages of error, that ſhe could 
with difficulty undeceive them; ſhe found ce- 
remonies, facts, and monuments, eſtabliſhed to 
conſecrate ſalſhoods. 

How for inſtance could any philoſopher have 
been able to perſuade the common people of 
Rome, d gr in the temple of Jupiter Sta- 
tor, that this, Jupiter never came down from 
heaven to ſtop the flight of the Roman legions ?. 
Or, how could he have attempted to deny, in 
the temple of Caſtor and Pollux, that theſe twin 
brothers had been ſeen fighting at the head of 
their armies ? Would they not inſtantly have 
produced to him the ſtone on which the print of 
the feet of thoſe gods were ſtill, to be ſeen ? 
Would not the prieſts of Jupiter and of + 
ave 
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have ſaid to him, Incredulous wretch, you can- | 
not but confeſs in beholding a roſtral column, | 
that we have gained a naval victory, of which | 

that column is a monument: acknowledge, 18 
therefore, that the gods came down to earth to i li 
fight in our behalf; and no longer blaſpheme 1 
thoſe miracles in preſence of the monuments if 
that bear witneſs to them.” Such has, in all 1 
ages, been the arguments of impoſture and cre- i 
dulity. 

A crazy princeſs builds a chapel to the ho- | 
nour of eleven thouſand virgins. The prieſt of "If 
this chapel! firmly believes that theſe eleven | ö 
thouſand virgins never had exiſtence; and yet | 
he ſtirs up the populace to ſtone the philoſopher 
who diſputes it. | | 

Monuments are to be taken as proofs of facts - 
only when thoſe facts, probable in themſelves, 1 
are tranſmitted to us by cotemporary writers of | 
wiſdom and underſtanding. | | | 

The chronicles of the reign of Philip Au- ts | 
guſtus, and the abbey of la Victoire, are proofs | 
of the battle of Bovines. But when you ſee the 
famous groupe of Laocoon at Rome, are you 
from that, to believe the fable of the Trojan | 
horſe ? Or in viewing the hideous ſtatues of a St. ' 
Denis, on the road to Paris, will thoſe monu- 7 
ments: of ignorance and credulity convince you, [1 
that St. Denis walked above a league with his | 
Head under his arm after it was cut off? 

| Moſt of thoſe monuments that have been e- 5 
rected any length of time after the action they ; 
. commemorate, are at beſt but proofs of an er- | 1 
ror eonſeerated by time: nay, we may ſome- [4 
times even doubt the truth of medals that _ [| 
5 een 
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been ſtruck even at the time of an event ; for we 
have ſeen the Engliſh, deceived by a falſe piece 
of news, ſtrike a medal, with theſe words on the 
exergue, Carthagena taken by admiral Vernon; 
and almoſt the next poſt brought them an ac- 
count of that admiral's having-raifed the ſiege. 
If a nation ſo fruitful in wiſe and learned men 
could thus run the hazard of impoſing upon 
poſterity, what are we to think cf hations and 
times buried in the deepeſt ignorance ? 

We may faicly credit thoie events atteſted by 
public regiſters, by the conſent of coternporary 
authors living in a capital, precuring lights 


from each other, and writing under the inſpec- 


tion of the principal perſons of a nation. But 
for all thoſe petty, dubious, and romantic facts, 
related by obſcure writers, in the corner of ſome 
ignorant and uncivilized province, aud thoſe idle 
tales, filled with the moſt abſurd and improba- 
ble circumſtances, and with pretended miracles 
that are the diſgrace of hiſtory inſtead of being 
its ornament, let us rank them with the works 


of Voragines , father Cauſſin, Maimbourg, 


and others of their ſtamp. 


— 


X M * 


It is eaſy to obſerve the great change of man- 


ners almoſt throughout the world, from the firſt 


irruptions of the barbarians to the preſent time. 
The arts, which ſoften the manners by improv- 
ing them, began a little to revive in the 12th 
century; but this dawn, being overcaſt by a 


+ The author of the Golden Legend, 
cloud 
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cloud of the moſt abſurd and infamous ſuper- 
ſtitions, threw every thing back into its priſtine 
darkneſs ; and theſe ſuperititions, having ſpread 
among the ignorant and brutal people of Eu- 
rope, formed every where a mixture of barba- 
riſm and folly. | ; 
The Arabians civilized and improved Aſia, 
Africa, and a part of Spain, till they were ſub- 
dued by the Turks, and finally driven out by 
the Spaniards. Then ignorance took poſſeſſion 
of theſe beautiful regions, and the manners of 
mankind became gloomy, fierce, and barba- 
rous throughout one half of our hemiſphere. 
The popes were, for ſeveral centuries, elect- 
ed only by force of arms; and the people, and 
even their ſovereigns, were ſo weak, that an 
anti-pope of their own making, was, from the 
inſtant of his creation, revered by them as the 
vicar of God, and infallible. If this infallible 
perſonage happened to be depoſed, he loſt his ho- 
lineſs with his dignity, and his ſucceſſor inhe- 
rited the tribute of their adoration. And theſe 
earthly deities, who were in their turns either 
murderers or murdered, poiſoners or poiſoned; 
who enriched their baſtards with the ſpoils of 
Rates, while they condemned fornication ; who 
fulminated their anathemas againſt tournaments, 
while they themſelves were carrying on wars 
with excommunicated and depoſed kings, and 
made the deluded people purchaſe the remiſſion 
of their ſins, were at once the ſcandal, the ab- 
| horrence, and the gods of the greateſt part of 
Chriſtendom. | 
Jou have ſeen how in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, the monks and biſhops raiſed 
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themſelves to the ſovereign power and dignity, 
and were every where the heads of the feudal 
government, Here they eſtabliſhed - the moſt 
ridiculous cuſtoms, as groſs as their own man- 
ners; ſuch as the excluſive right of entering the 
church with a falcon on their hand ; the- right 
of employing huſbandmen to beat their ponds, 
that a baron, a monk, or a biſhop might not be 
diſturbed by the croaking of the frogs ; the right 
of paſſing the firſt night with the new-married 


wives of their vaſſals, and the right of levying 


fines upon all traders being aliens; for at that 
time there were no traders in their own coun- 
try. F 

Lou have alſo ſeen theſe ſallies of ignorance 


and folly blended with the more bloody and fatal 
ones of religious wars. 


* M #* 

Several princes, in endeavouring to releaſe the 
vaſlals from the tyranny of their lords, attempt- 
ed to bring the lords under the fame kind of ſer- 
vitude; this was the occaſion of ſo many civil 


Wars. 


Were we to credit ſeveral writers, who adapt 


every thing to their own ideas, we ſhould be 


led to imagine, that republican ſtates were more 
virtuous and happy than the monarchical ; but 


without reckoning the bloody wars that were fo 


long carried on between the Genoeſe and the 
Venetians, about the right of trading with the 


 Mahometan nations, what troubles did not the 


republics of Venice, Genoa, Florence, and Piſa 


experience? and how often did the three latter 
change maſters ? If Venice preſerved her liberty, 
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ſhe is indebted for that happineſs wholly to her 
impaſſable marſhes called the Lagunes. 

It may be aſked, how in the midſt of ſo many 
tumults, inteſtine wars, conſpiracies, crimes, 
and follies, there ſhould have been ſo man 


perſons who cultivated the uſeful and liberal arts 


in Italy, and afterwards in the other ſtates of 
Chriſtendom ? The anſwer is, that we have ne- 
ver been under the Turkiſh yoke. 

There muſt certainly have been ſomething in 
the manners and genius of the people of this part 
of the Europe, which is not to be found either 
in Thrace, where the Turks have fixed the ſeat 


of their empire, nor in Tartary from whence 


they originally came. There are three things 
that conſtantly influence the minds of men, cli- 
mate, government, and religion. This is the 


only poſſible method of explaining this ænigma 


in worldly affairs. 

The author of The ſpirit of Laws + ſays, 
that there are no republican ſtates in Aſia; whete- 
as an hundred different hords of Tartars, and 
tribes of Arabian freebooters, form ſo many 
different wandering republics. Beſides, there 
were formerly in Aſia, ſeveral very flouriſhing 
republics, even ſuperior to thoſe of Greece; 
witneſs Tyre and Sidon : but we have ſeen none 
ſuch ſince their decline. That great empires of 
that part of the world have alſo been ſwallowed 
up, as this ſame author thinks, is manifeſt from 
the prodigious plains found, there at preſent. 


He pretends that a mountainous country is the 


moſt proper aſylum of liberty ; but certainly 


tt. 


_ 


+ Monteſquieu, 
| Aſia 
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Aſia is to the full as mountainous: as Europe: 
Poland, which is a republic, is a champaign 
country. Venice and Holland cannot be ſaid 
to abound in mountains. Swiſſerland, which is a 
free country, is indeed ſituated in a part of the 
Alps; but its neighbours that inhabit the other 
part, have ever been in a ſtate of ſlavery. It 
is certainly a refinement in reaſoning to enquire 
into the phyſical cauſes of governments ; but 
then we ſhould not ſeek for cauſes that never 
had exiſtence. 
* W %* (ZN 
Altho' it has in former times been a cuſtom 
with almoſt all nations, to ſacrifice human vic- 
tims; yet this cuſtom is far from having been 
frequent. This effect of barbarous ignorance, 
aboliſhed in the old world, ſtill continued to 
ſubſiſt in the new. But this deteſtable ceremony 
is not to be conſidered in the light of a religi- 
ous precept, that influenced ſociety; for though 
the Mexicans ſacrificed their priſoners before 
the altars of their gods, and the Romans ſtran- 
gled theirs, after having dragged them in tri- 
umph, at their chariot wheels, to the Capitol, 
this was no more than one of the conſequences 
of war, which prevailed equally with both na- 
tions, and which, when joined to a religious 
motive, became one of the moſt dreadful 
ſcourges of humanity. All I contend for, is, 
that there never was an inſtance of any religi- 
ous ſociety or rite being inftituted with a view 
to encourage men to the commiſſion of vice. 
Religion has, indeed, been made a cloak for 
wickedneſs in all parts of the world; but it is 
every where inſtituted to promote virtue and 
goodneſs: and though ſuperſtition may have 
intro- 
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introduced fanaticiſm and wars, morality teaches 
univerſal peace and concord. 


| * NM W 

From this picture of Europe, from the reign of 
Charlemagne to the preſent time, you will ea- 
ſily judge, that this part of the world is, with- 
out compariſon, better peopled, more civilized, 
more wealthy, and more enlightened than it was 
in his days; and that it is even ſuperior to what 
any other part of the Roman empire was, Italy 
excepted. | 

It is a notion worthy only of the facetious au- 
thor of the Perſian Tales, or of the new- fan- 
gled paradoxes which we meet with in other 
writers no leſs frivolous, though delivered with 
an air of more gravity, to pretend that Europe 
is leſs populous than in the time of the antient 
Romans. 


If we conſider the number of ſuperb cities from 
Peterſburgh to Madrid, that have been built in 
places that were defarts ſix centuries ago; or 


the immenſe tracts of woods which covered the 
earth, from the borders of the Danube to the 
Baltic ſea, and even to the heart of France, it 


will clearly appear, that ſuch an extent of land 


could not have been cleared, without a great 
number of hands. And let others ſay what they 
will, agriculture and commerce have been infi- 
nitely more encouraged ſince the time of the 
Romans, than they were either then or before. 
One reaſon, which has in general contributed 
to keeping up the population of Europe is, that 


in the numberleſs wars, which its ſeveral pro- 


vinces have 1 the conquered people 
A have 
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have never been carried away out of their own - 
country by the viAors. 

Charlemagne did indeed depopulate rhe banks 
of the Weſer; but this ſmall ſpot was ſoon re- 
cruited again with inhabitants. The Turks 
carried away ſeveral Hungarian and Dalmatian 
families, out of their own country, and accord- 
ingly we find thoſe countries, at preſent, but 
thinly peopled. Poland is alſo badly inhabited, 
but that is owing to the common people being 
ſtill held in a ſtate of ſlavery. 

In whata flouriſhing condition then, would 
Europe have been at this time, had it not been 
for the continual wars, by which it has been 
rent on the lighteſt pretexts, and very often 
through mere whim and caprice ? To what a de- 
gree of perfection would agriculture have at- 
tained, and how much more comfort and aſſiſt- 
ance would thoſe arts, which prepare the pro- 
duce of the earth for our uſe, have afforded us, 
had not ſuch an aſtoniſhing number of perſons, 
of both ſexes, been doomed to paſs their lives 
in uſeleſs retirement, within the walls of a cloi- 
ſter! An improvement in humanity, which has 
been introduced amidſt the ſcourge of war, and thus 
ſoftened its horrors, has at the ſame time not 
a little contributed to ſave the common people 
from that deſtruction with which they were al- 
moſt continually threatened. The great num- 
ber of military forces, which are continually 
maintained by all crowned heads, is doubtleſs a 
very great evil in ſociety ; but, at the ſame time, 
as I have before obſerved, this very evil is pro- 
ductive of a good. The common people now 
leave the trade of war to their maſters, without 
intermeddling therewith themſelyes; the inhabi- 

tants 
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tants' of a beſieged town paſs frequently from 
the ſervice of one power to that of another, 
without a ſingle life being loſt on the occaſion ; 
and quietly become the property of him who 
has the ſtrongeſt army, the beſt artillery, and the 
moſt money. | 

Germany, France, and England, were for a 
long time laid waſte by civil wars; but theſe 
diſaſters were ſoon repaired, and the preſent flou- 
riſhing ſtate of theſe countries ſhews, that the 
induſtry of mankind has even far exceeded 
their rage and fury. It is not the ſame with 
Perfia, for that country has, for upwards of forty 
years, been a prey to the moſt ſhocking devaſta- 
tions; but if happily ſhe ſhould be gathered to- 
gether, under the rule of a wiſe and good prince, 
me may recover herſelf in far leſs time than has 
been taken in ruiting her. | 

When a nation has an acquaintance with the 
arts, and its inhabitants are not abſolutely en- 
ſlaved, or.carried away by a foreign conqueror, 
that nation will eaſily riſe from her ruins, and 
recover her former ſtrength, N 
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INTRODUCTION 
— THE | 
AGE or LE W1S XIV. 


In ſpeaking of the four AcEs or CENTURIEs, 
of which the laſt is that of LEWIS XIV. 


Vol. VI. WE muſt not ſuppoſe that theſe 
pag. 160. four enlightened ages were 

exempt from misfortunes or crimes. 
Though the arts may be cultivated in their 
greateſt perfection by the peaceable citizens, 
this does not hinder princes from being ambi- 
tious, the common people from being ſeditious, 
nor the prieſts and monks from being ſometimes 
incendiaries and impoſtors. All ages reſemble 
each other in having given birth to bad men; but 
I know only of theſe four that are diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſhining geniuſes they produced. 


ROME. 
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„ 


On the BIS HO» s ſtiling themſelves ſuch 
by the divine permiſſion, and that of the 
holy ſee. | | 


\ 


Vol. VI. ch. 166. QEVERAL of the French 
pag. 181. biſhops, in the year 1682, 
| laid aſide this form, which 
was altogether unknown to the firſt ages of 
ehriſtianity; and very lately, namely in 1754, 
a biſhop had the noble reſolution to omit it en- 
tirely in a mandate which was to be handed 
down to poſterity ; and is the only one that ex- 
_ preſly aſſerts what no ſupreme pontiff ever yet 
ventured to declare; namely, that all men, e- 
ven infidels, are our brethren. Re 
The pope has retained, in every Roman ca- 
tholic ſtate, certain ' prerogatives, which he 


undoubtedly would not obtain, had not time 


put him in poſſeſſion of them. 
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CIV Ii. WARS. 
The End of the SEcConN p. 


Vol. VI. ch. 168, 169. TT is highly probable 

pag. 205—231. that cardinal Maza- 

rine had long been ap- 

pointed prime minifter in the mind of the queen, 
and even during the life of Lewis XIII. 


T uin? CIVIL WAR. 


1 T was found neceſſary to levy taxes, in order 
to maintain the war with Spain and the em- 
peror. The finances in France had, ever ſince 
the death of the great Henry IV. been as badly 
managed as in Spain and Germany. The ad- 
miniſtration was a perfect chaos, and ignorance 
and rapine lorded it over the land: the latter of 
theſe was not, indeed, ſo extenſive, nor had 
it ſuch conſiderable objects as at preſent. The 

government was not the eighth part ſo much in 
debt as it now is ; it had not armies of 200,000. 
men to keep in pay; it had not immenſe ſubſi- 
dies to anſwer, nor a war by ſea to ſupport. 
The revenues of the government amounted in 
the firſt years of the regency, to near ſeventy- 
five millions of livres of thoſe days. This was 
ſufficient to have anſwered. all calls, if there had 
been any oeconomy in the miniſtry ; but in 1646 

and the following year, they were in want of 
new ſupplies, The ſuperintendant of the 
| finances 
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finances * at that time was Emeric t, a peaſant 
of Sienna, who had a ſoul more mean than his 
birth, and who, by his inſolence and licenti- 
ouſneſs, irritated the whole nation againſt him. 
This man invented ſchemes for raiſing money, 
equally ridiculous and burthenſome. He created 
places of comptrollers of fire-wood, ſworn ſel- 
lers of hay, wine-carriers of the king's council, 
and made a public ſale of letters of nobility. 
The annuities on the town-houſe of Paris did 
not then amount to more than eleven millions; 
the annuitants were obliged to give up ſeveral 
quarters; additional duties were laid on all im- 
ports, and ſeveral new places of maſters of re- 
queſts created; and beſides all this, about 80,000 
crowns were kept back out of the ſalaries of 
the magiſtrates. | | 
It may eafily be imagined that the minds of 
the people were greatly irritated againſt two I- 
talians, who had come into France without any 
fortune, had enriched themſelves at the expence 
of the' nation, and who by their conduct had 
rendered themſelves ſo juſtly obnoxious. The 
parliament of Paris, the maſters of the requeſts, 
all the other courts, and the annuitants, joined 
together to oppoſe them. Mazarine took away 
the poſt of ſuper-intendant from bis confident 
Emeric, and baniſhed him to one of his eſtate; 
at a diſtance from Paris; but this ſacrifice came 
too late, every one loudly complained that ſuch 
a man ſhould have any eſtates in France, and 
Mazarin himſelf was univerſally deteſted, tho', 
at that very time, he had put the finiſhing hand 


FI 


*The ſame as chancellor of the exchequer in England, 
+ His real name was Michael Perticelli. c | 
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to the peace of Munſter. For we muſt obſerve, 
that this famous treaty, ann the barricades, hap- 
pened in the ſame year 1648. 

The civil wars in Paris began, like thoſe in 
London, about a trifling ſum of money +. 


Of the Duke of BEAUFORT. 


TH E ducheſs of Nemours, in her Memoirs, 
tells us, that the prince of Conde preſent- 
ed a little creok-backed dwarf, armed cap-a- pee 
to the queen, ſaying, “ Behold the generaliſ- 
© {imo of the Pariſian forces.” Theſe words 
were deſigned as a reflection upon his brother 
the prince of Conti, who was deformed, and 
whom the Pariſians had choſen to head them. 
Ivevertheleſs, Condé himſelf was afterwards 
gent ral of the ſame troops; and madame de Ne- 
iaouts adds, that ſhe has often heard him de- 
clare, that this whole war deſeryed to be written 
only in doggrel verſe, 
* 


+ M. de Voltaire, in this place, alludes to the affair of the 
ſhip-money in England, which was the firſt beginning of the 
70 ubles and unfortunate end of Charles I, 


Cox- 
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ConnpiTion of FRANCE under the Admi-- 
niſtration of Cardinal MAZ ARINE. 


On the DEATH of CROMWELL. 


Vol. VI. ch. 170. I Do not know whether it 
pag. 245 & note, is true, that Cromwell 

played the enthuſiaſt and pro- 
phet on his death-bed, by telling his phyſicians 
that he was certain that God would work a 
miracle in his favour.. His ſecretary Thurlo 
tells us, that his words were, © Nature can 
« do more than the phyſicians.” This was not. 
talking like an enthuſiaſt, but like a man of un- 
derſtanding. It might ſo happen, that, from a 
conviction of the poſſibility of the phy ſicians 
being miſtaken in their judgment, he had a mind, 
in caſe he ſhould recover, to give the people a. 
higher opinion of his ſanctity, and thereby ren- 
der his perſon more reſpected, and even facred.. 


* 
MAGNIFICENCE of LEWIS XIV. 


On the BuLL of Divorce granted by the 
Pope to the Queen of Portugal, on the ſop- 
poſed impotence of her huſband, 


Vol. VII. ch. 174. 1 1A T which pope: 
pag. II. Clement VII. refuled 


to the powerful king of- 


England, Henry Urban VIII. granted 


3 | to. 
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to the wiſe of a king of Portugal. The moſt 
trifling intrigue will frequently bring about that, 
at one time, which the moſt powerful exertions 
cannot obtain at another. There were always 
two weights and two meaſures for the privileges 
of all kings and their ſubjects: theſe two mea- 
ſures have been kept in the Vatican ever ſince the 
popes came to have influence in Europe. It 
would be impoſſible to conceive how ſo many 
nations ſhould, for ſuch a length of time, have 


left their authority in the hands of the Roman 


pontiff, were we not well apprized of the great 
force of cuſtom. 


Exp of the CHAPTER, which 1 with 
the DEATH of CONDE. 


Vol. VII. ch. 175. 1 T is a current ſtory, but 
pag. Co. ſuch as merits our con- 
tempt, that Montecuculli 

reſigned the command of the army after the 
death of Turenne; alledging, that he had no 
longer any rival worthy to contend with, This 
would have been a very fooliſh aſſertion, even 
if the great Condé had'not beenfliving. But, 


, fo far from expreſſing himſelf in this ridiculous 


manner, which has been as ridiculouſly im- 
puted to him as an honour, he actually fought 
againſt the French, and compelled them to fe— 
paſs the Rhine, that very ſame year. Beſides, 
what general who had the command of an ar- 
my, would ſay to his maſter, © I will ſerve 
you no longer becauſe your enemies are too 


£ Weak, 
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«© weak, and I have too great a ſuperiority of 


5 merit.” 


Of COLBERT and FOUQUET. 


Vol. VIII. ch. 197. It was the Jeagve and 


9 
i firſt ſet a price upon pla- 
ces in the courts of judicature; and as it was 


one of the greateſt faults and misfortunes of a 


government, for a long time overwhelmed with 
debt, that France ſhould be the only naticn in 
the world where the office of a judge is venal 
fo, on the other hand, it is the conſequence of 
the old leaven of ſedition, and a kind of infult 
upon the crown, that the place of king's attor- 
ney ſhould coſt more than the fiſt dignities of 
the ſtate. 


** 


We ſhould never be the dupes of thoſe pre- 
meditated anſwers or public ſpeeches, which 
the heart frequently diſavows. Colbert was 
outwardly a man of moderation; but it is in- 
conteſtible, that he laboured with the moſt 
cruel affiduity to take Fouquet's life. The fame 
perſon may be a good minifter, and one of a 
vindictive fpirit, It is to be regretted that he 
was not as generous as he was vizilant. 

But the moſt implacable of his (Fouquet's) 
perſecutors, was the perſon appointed for bis 
judge, Michael le Tellier the chancellor; who 

: F 6 | behaved 


the war of Paris that 


Ee 


— * 
n 


n 
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behaved to him with the greateſt cruelty, when 
he went to examine him in the Baſtille, and 
who did all in his power to get him capitally 
condemned. Therefore, when we read the fu- 
neral oration of this chancellor, ſpoken by Boſ- 
ſuet, and compare it with his conduct, what 
can we think, except that a funeral oration is 
no other than a common harangue ? 


On St. EvREMONT. 


Id. pag. 98. W HEN Lewis XIV. ſent 

é him leave to return back to 
his own country, at the latter end of his life, 
the philoſopher ſcorned to accept this permiſſion 
as a favour, and by his example ſhewed that 
every man's country is that in which he can 
live the happieſt : his was England. 


LEW 1 S XIV. GoveERNMENT. 


Vol. VIII. D ON Uſtaris, a ſtateſman, 
chap. 201. who has written on the trade 

and revenue of Spain, calls Lewis 
XIV. 4 predigy of a man. 


LEWIS 
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LE WIS XIV. FiNANCEs, 


Vol. VIII. chap. II is a known anecdote, that 


ccii. to the end. 1 the king having propoſed 

to place Pelletier at the head 

of the exchequer, after the death of Colbert, 
Le Tellier told his majeſty, that he was not 
„ a proper perſon for that office.” “ And why 

„ fo?” demanded the king. Becaule, Sir, 

anſwered le Tellier, „his diſpoſition is not. 
& harſh enough.” Rut do you know,” replied 

the king, that I want not to have my people 
< treated harſhly.” This new miniſter was: 
indeed a good and a juſt man; but when in 
1688, France was. again involved in a war,. 
and had to. defend itſelf againſt the effort of 
the league of Augſbourg; that is to ſay, againſt 
the joint forces of almoſt all Europe: he found: 
himſelf loaded with a burthen that would have 
proved too heavy, even for the ſhoulders of 
Colbert. In this exigence, the eaſy. and un- 


happy expedient o: borrowing upon annuities was. 


the firſt he had recourſe to. He afterwards at- 
tempted to lay a reſtriction upon luxury, which, 


in a kingdom abounding in manufactures, is. 


putting a check to induſtry, and the circulation 
of money; and this is never to be done, but in 


a nation which pays foreigners for the articles 


of luxury. | 


At this time alſo we meet with one of thoſe. 
unpardonable faults, in an adminiſtration,. 


which have been corrected but of late years; I 
mean the debaſing the current coin, and by an 


unequal, 
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unequal valuation, making the crowns of leſs 
intrinſic value than the quarts; by which means 
all the latter were bought up, and carried into 
foreign countries, where they were melted 
down again, and caſt into crown and after- 
wards returned back to France, to the great 
Joſs of that kingdom, and the gain of others. 
A country muſt be very ſtrong in itſelf, to 
ſtand the force of fuch repeated ſhocks, and 
yet preſerve its credit: but the miniſtry were 
at that time ignorant. The finances were then 
like the metaphyſicks, a mere conjectural 
ſcience; and the contractors were a ſet of im- 
pudent impoſtors, who cheated the miniſtry. 
The government ſuſtained a loſs of eighty mil- 
lions, by this management; a loſs which re- 
quires above twenty years to repair. 


| * X * | 
They were continually obliged to have re- 
courſe to extraordinaries, as they are called. 
They created ridiculous poſts, which are always 
eagerly purchaſed, by thoſe who are defirous 
to be exempted from the taille, a tax which 
carries with it a mark of debaſement in France; 
and as men are by nature inclined to be vain, 
| they are almoſt always the dupes of any ſcheme 
1 that excuſe them from this; moreover, the 
U conſiderable ſalaries annexed to theſe places, 
are another allurement to thoſe to become pur- 
chaſers in times of neceſſity, who do not reflect 
that theſe places will be ſuppreſſed as ſoon as 
matters are upon a better footing. © Thus, in 
| 1707, the miniſtry invented the dignity of king's 
| counſellors, brokers, and dealers in wine, 
which brought in 180,000 livres, They _ | 
| | a W! 
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wiſe created the imaginary offices of king's 

regiſters, and ſubdelegates to the intendants of 
provinces; king's counſellors, comptrollers of 
fire-wood, counſellors of the police, barber- 
peruke- makers, comptroller- viſitants of freſh- 
butter, and taſters of ſalt- butter. Theſe ex- 
travagancies make people {mile now-a- days, but 
drew tears from all eyes in thoſe times. 


Of CALVIN ISM. 


Vol. ix. chap. JN the war of 1701, rebellion 
ccvii. page 72.“ and fanaticiſm broke out in 

| Languedoc, and the neighbour- 
ing parts. 

This rebellion was excited by the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy. Predictions have at all times been the 
means made uſe of to miſlead ſimple people, and 
inflame the minds of bigots. If one only, out 
of an hundred events foretold by a daring im- 

poſtor, comes to paſs, thro' mere hazard, the 
reſt that fail are buried in oblivion; and this 
is looked upon as a certain teſtimony of the 
favour of heaven, and the proof of a prodigy. 
If a prediction does not come to pafs literally, 
it is explained away; it has a new ſenfe given 
to it, which fanatics adopt and fools believe; 
- Jurieu, a calviniſt miniſter, was a moſt violent 
prophet. He began by ſetting himſelf above one 
Cotterus, a certain Chriſtina, a Juſtus Velſius, 
and a Drabitius, whom he pretended to be per- 
ſons infpired by God. He then put himſelf 
almoſt upon a level with the author of the re- 
velations, and St. Paul. His followers cauſed 
a medal to be ſtruck in Holland, with this in- 
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ſcription on the exergue, Jurius Propheta. He 
foretold the deliverance of the people for above 
eight years. He eſtabliſhed his ſchools for pro- 
phecy in the mountains of Dauphiny, and: of 
the Vivarais, and Cevennes; countries perfectly 
well adapted to ſuch purpoſes: where the in- 
habitants are ignorant by nature, and have 
their imaginations heated by the warmth of the 
climate, and the enthuſiaſtic diſcourſes of their 
preachers. 

The firſt of theſe ſchools was ſet up in a 
glaſs-houſe, on a mountain in Dauphiny, called 
Peira. 

* % * 

Id. pag. 74.] Brouſſon had laid a plan for 
introducing the Engliſh and Savoyard forces in- 
to Languedoc. This plan, written with his. 
own hand, and addreſſed to the duke of Schom- 
berg, had been intercepted for. a conſiderable 
time, aud was in the cuſtody of the intendant 
of the province. Brouſſon, as he was wander-- 
ing from town to town, was ſeized at length 
at Oleron, and carried to the citadel of Mont- 
pellier, where he was kept cloſe confined. He 
was examined, while in priſon, by the intendant 
and judge of the province, to whom he declared 
that he was an apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt, and had 
received the gift of the Holy Ghoſt; that 
therefore he dared not to betray the faith com- 
mitted to. his charge, but was in Cuty bound 
to diſtribute the bread of the word to all his 
brethien.. They aſked, if the apoſtles had wrote 
plans to ſtir up a province to rebellion ? and, 
thereupon - produced to him a paper written 
with his own hand. Aiter this, he was unani- 
mouſly condemned to be broke upon the * 

| | b. 
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He died after the manner of the firit martyrs. 
All thoſe of his own ſect, and even all foreigners, 
far from conſidering him as a criminal of ſtate, 
ſaw in him only a ſaint, who had ſealed the 
faith with his blood ; and books. were publiſhed 


with the title of the martyrdom of Mr. de 
Brouſſon. 


Of JANSEN ISM, at the end of the Chapter. 


Vol. IX. chap. 'R Eligion may yet ſharpen 
CCVIii. pag. 119. the poniards of fanaticiſm. 

| | here is always in a nation 
a certain ſet of people, who hold no commerce 
with perſons of honour and- reputation, who 
are not of this age, nor are to be affected by 
the progreſs of reaſon in the human mind, and 
in whole ſouls fanaticiſm ſtillexereiſes its bale- 
ful influence, like certain diltzmpers, which 
are found only among the loweſt of the people. 


Of QuiETISM. 


Vol. IX. chap. LX Combe, madame Guion's 
ccix. pag. 120. director, carried her with 

him to his little birth- place of 
Anneci, in Savoy. Even this was a very in- 
decent ſtep in a clergyman, to carry a young 
and handſome woman away out of her own 
country; but it has almoſt always been the 
cuſtom of thoſe, who are defirous to eſta- 
bliſh a ſect, to carry women with them. 


On 
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On the Canonization of MARY D'AGcREDa. 


Id. pag. I T is difficult to ſay, which ſide ated 

126, * with the greateſt abſurdity and folly ; 

but it was certainly highly ridiculous 

to give that kind of weight to ſuch extrava- 

gancies, which they continue to preſerve in 
-lome meaſure to this day. 


On the charge of HEREsyY againſt FENELON. 


Id. pag. HIS enthuſiaſtic behaviour of 
. Boſſuet, was, by the numerous 
friends of Fenelon, thought to be far from ſin- 
cere. The courtiers pretended that it was a 
mere court-trick. It was, in the main, hardly 
to be ſuppoſed, that a man of the biſhop of 
Meaux's party, ſhould really conſider as a 
fatal herefy the pious chimera of loving God 
for his own ſake only. It appears more pro- 
bable, that, actuated by an averſion to this 
myſtic devotion, and ſtill more by his private 
hatred of Fenelon, ang confounding the one 
with the other, he was induced to prefer 
this charge againſt his old friend and fellow- 
collegian ; imagining, perhaps, that the charac- 
ter of an imformer, which ſtamps infamy up- 
on a man of the world, did honour to an ec- 


cleſiaſtie; and that a zeal for religion: war- 


rants the moſt ungenerous proceedings. 


End 
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End of the Chapter of QuIETISM. 


Id. pag. H E S E diſputes, which fo 

132. long engroſſed the attention of 

a France, like many others begot by 
idleneſs and ignorance, are now wholly buried 
in oblivion; and we at preſent wonder how 
they could ever have produced ſo great 
animoſities. The ſpirit of true philoſophy, 


which is every day gaining ground, ſeems to 


inſure the public tranquility ;, and even thoſe 
enthuſiaſts, who ſtill oppoſe philoſophers, are 
indebted to them for the peace which they 


at preſent enjoy, and which they labour to 


deprive themlelyes of, 


End of the Chapter relating to the CHINESE 
Ceremonies. f 


Vol. IX. chap. HE emperor Camhi died 
CCix. pag. 142. 1 in 1724. This prince 
was a great lover of all the European arts. 
Some jeſuits had been ſent to his court, who, 
by their conſummate knowledge and the emi- 
nent ſervices they did him, gained his affeCtion, 
and obtained from him, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, permiſſion to exerciſe and teach the 
chriſtian religion publicly, throughout his do- 
minions. 

His fourth fon Vontching, whom he had 
nominated to the empire, to the excluſion of 
the elder brothers, ſucceeded him peaceably, 
without his brothers murmuring, or ſhewing 
| | the 
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the leaſt ſigns of diſcontent. Filial piety and 


obedience, which is the fundamental law of 


that empire, makes it a crime and diſgrace, in 
perſons of whatſoever condition, to complain 
of the laſt will, or determination, of A 


parent. 


The new emperor even exceeded his father 
in a regard for the laws and welfare of his peo- 
ple. No prince ever pave greater encourage- 
ment to agriculture. He carritd his attention 
to this frſt of all the neceſlary arts, ſo far as ta 
beſtow the rank of a mandarin of the eighth or- 
der, on ſuch huſbandman in each of the pro- 
vinces of the empire, who, in the opinions of 
the magiſtrates of his canton, ſhould be 
deemed the moſt diligent, induſtrious, and 
honeſt man in his vocation; but this rank 
did not take ſuch huſbandman from the exerciſe 
of his profeſſion, tho' it called him, to, a. ſeat in 
the courts of judicature ; he was ſtill to remain 
what he was before his elevation to this new 
dignity, only he bore the title of mandarin, 
which gave him a right to fit in the preſence 
of the viceroy of the province, and to eat at 
his table. His name was regiſtered in letters 
of gold, in one of the public halls. It is ſaid 
that this regulation, ſo very different from our 
cuſtoms, and which is in fact a kind of ſatyr 
upon them, ſtill ſubſiſts. 

This prince likewiſe ordered, that no perſon. 
ſhould be put to death in all his extenſive em- 
pire, till the proceedings againſt him had been 
laid before the emperor, not once only, but 
three times ſucceſſively. The two principal 
motives for this edict, are as reſpectable as 
the edict itſelf, as they ſhew the great value 


that. 
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that ought to be ſet upon the life of every man, 
72 the tenderneſs Waäich a king owes his pec- 
Ates 2 0 3 
_ He cauſed. immenſe magazines of rice to be 
formed in each province, with an ceconomy 
that did not burthen the people, and which 
effeCtually provided againſt the accident of a 
dearth in any future time. All the provinces 
vied with each other in giving teſtimonies of 
J4ſhgnd gratitude, by public ſhows and trium- 
ph arches, which were every where erected 
to the name of this father of his country. How- 
ever, Yontching, publiſhed an edict, ordering 
a ſtop to be put to theſe exhibitions, which were 
hurtful to the œconomy he had recommended; 
and poſitively forbid the erecting any more 
monuments to his honour, expreſſing himſelf 
thus, in the reſcript he ſent to the Mandarins. 
< T did not beſtow favours, ſaid he, from the 
<« vain motive of applauſe; I would have my 
«© people happy and better; and that they 
6 ſhould diſcharge the ſeveral duties of their 
<< ſtation; theſe are the only monuments I 
<< defire, or will accept.” | 
Such was the character of this emperor; 
and unhappily this was the prince who pro. 
ſcribed the chriſtian religion. The jeſuits had 
at that time ſeveral churches, in which they 
openly performed their worſhip; and eyen 
ſome princes of. the imperial blood had actually 
received baptiſm; at their hands. Some fatal 
innovation was apprehended in the ſtate: it 
was no ſecret, that, at that very time, chriſtia- 
nity had excited furious diſorders in Japan, 
and this made an impreſſion on all minds, that 
the ſanity of the religion itſelf, - for 4 
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of being properly known, could not counter ·- 
balance. It was alſo well known, that at that 
very time, the diſputes between the chriſtian 
miſſionaries of the different orders then at Ton- 
quin, had occaſioned the total extirpation of 
their religion in that province; and as theſe 
very diſputes were carried to a ſtil] greater height 
in China, almoſt all the tribunals were exaſ- 
perated againſt a ſet of people, who appeared 
divided amongſt themſelves, in relation to ie 
moſt eſſential points of the religion they came 
to preach to others. In ſhort, information was 
received, that at Canton there were Engliſh, 
Dutch, Swediſh, and Daniſh ſettlers, who, tho 
all calling themſelves chriſtians, were yet of 
a different religion from the chriſtians of Macao, 

Theſe various conſiderations determined the 
ſupreme tribunal of rites, to forbid the further 
exerciſe of the chriſtian religion. This edict 
was publiſhed the 1oth of January, 1724, but 
without any reflection upon, or puniſhment 
decreed againſt the miſſionaries, or even the 
leaſt offenſive reproach ; nay, the words of the 
edit invited the emperor to retain ſuch of 
them about his perſon at Pekin, as he ſhould 
judge neceſſary fer the furtherance of mathe- 
matical knowledge. Tone emperor confirmed 
this edit, and iſſued an order at the ſame time, 
that the miſſionaries ſhould be ſent back to 
Macao, under the care of a mandarin, who 
was to protect them from all inſults by the 
way ; theſe are the expreſs words of the em- 
perer's ordinance. 

He kept ſome few of them about him, and 
among the reſt the jeſuit Parennin, whoſe 
character I have already given, and who 
was equally famous for his great erudition, 
and 
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and the wiſe and prudent manner in which he 
conducted himſelf. This man ſpoke the Chineſe 
and  Tartarian languages perfectly well, and 
was indeed a very neceſſary perſon, not onl 
as an interpreter, but as a mathematician” alſo. 
He is the beſt known to us of any of the miſ- 
ſionaries of that time, by the wiſe and inſtrue- 
tive anſwers he has given to the learned objec- 
tions ſtarted by one of our beſt philoſophers, 
in relation to the ſciences of the Chineſe. This 
prieſt was in high favour with the emperor 
Camhi, and held in, no leſs e of eſteem 
by his ſon and ſucceſſor Yontching. If any 
one could have warded off this blow upon 
chriſtianity, it would have been him. He, 
with two other jeſuits, his brethren in the miſ- 
ſion, obtained an audience of the emperor's 
brother, who was appointed to” examine the 
edict, and make a report to the emperor. Pa- 
rennin, with great candour, relates the anſwer 
this prince gave to them, who was their patron 
and protector: * Your affairs, ſays he, give 
c me a great deal of trouble and uneaſineſs: 
I have read the accuſations brought againſt 
c you : your continual quarrels with the other 
| — in relation to the rites and cere- 
&« monies of the Chineſe worſhip, have done 
& you irreparable prejudice. What would you 


* 
A 


% ſay; or how would you act, if we were 


to come over to Europe, and behave as you 
«© have done here? Anſwer me ingenuoully 
e would you ſuffer it?” They had no anſwer 
to make to this. Nevertheleſs, they prevailed 
on the prince to ſpeak to the emperor in their 
fayour; and being afterwards admitted to ſpeak 
to the emperor in perſon, he declared that he 

| | WAS 
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was refolved to ſend away every one. who 
called himſelf a miſſionary. . LEE; 

We have already related theſe words of the 
emperor, ** You have deceived my father, 
© think not to deceive me likewiſe.” _ 

Notwithſtanding the prudent orders iſſued by 
the emperor, ſome jeſuits were indiſcreet enough 
to return again clandeſtinely into ſome of the 
provinces, in the reign of the ſucceſſor of this 
Yontchin, who condemned them to die as open 
violators of the laws of the empire, as we in 
France put to death ſuch Huguenot preachers, 
who, in diſobedience to the order of the king, 
come to gather congregations, or aſſemble the 
people of a province or country. This itch of 
making proſelytes is a malady endemial to 
our climates, as ! have already remarked, and 
has been always unknown to thoſe of .Upper 
Afia. Theſe people never ſent miſſionaries into 
Europe ; we are the only people in the world 
who are deſirous of carrying our religion, like 
our trade, to all parts of the globe. 

The jeſuits were even the cauſe of the deaths 
of ſeveral of the Chineſe, in particular of two 
princes of the blood, who were ſuſpected of 
favouring them too much. What a misfortune ! 
to come from the extremity of the earth to 
ſow diſcord in an Imperial family, and be the 
cauſe of two princes falling by the hands of ex- 
ecutioners | Theſe men, to render their miſſion 
reſpectable in Europe, pretended that God de- 
clared in their favour, by cauſing four crofles 
to appear in the ſky over China, and have given 
us the figure of theſe croſſes, in a copper-plate, 
in their curious and edifying letters; but if God 
had been willing that the Chineſe ſhould have 

| become 
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become Chriſtians, Would he have been con- 
tented with hanging theſe croſſes in the air ? 
Would he not rather have fixed them in tbe 
hearts of the people ? 


\ 


WRITERS in the Age of LEWIS XIV. 


After the Article BAY LE. 
Vol. IX. ch. 214. 8 OM E perſons attcm ted 


page 109. a continuation of his 
dictionary, but could not come up to the 
original. They falſely imagined that nothing 
more was required than compilation; but they 
found that the genius and dialectic knowlege 


of Bayle was neceſſary to whoſoever ſhould at- 


tempt to work after him, ; | 


. 


After the Article LA BRUIERE. 


Id. p. 198.] What he ſays at the end of his 
Book againſt the atheiſts is greatly admired 3 
but when he pretends to meddle with divinity, 
he is even below- the divines themſelves, 


After the Article DESMARETS, &c. 


DesTovucHnrs, { Nericaut) after having written 
ſeyeral comedies, was for a long time chargs 
d faires from the court of France to London, 
and having diſcharged this office with reputation, 
he returned to his former avocation of writing 
plays. His pieces have not the Tame energy 
and ſprightlineſs as thoſe. of Regnard-; nor *o 
_— ER they 
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122 ADDITIONS To 
they fuin'ſh us with ſuch lively pictures of the 
human heart: they have not that true natura 
humour, that excellent comic colouring which 
makes the diſtinguiſhing merit of the inimita- 
ble Moliere; and yet he has preſerved the next 
place to himſelf, after theſe two authors. There 
are ſome pieces of his which have met with 
great ſucceſs, though the humour in them ap- 
pears rather too much forced. He has been at 
leaſt happy enough to avoid that whining kind 
of comedy, or rather low tragedy, which is in-- 
deed neither tragedy nor comedy, but a mon- 
ſtrous production, which took place after the 
age of Lewis XIV. and was owing partly to a 
want of capacity in the writers, and partly to a 
diſordeted taſte in the public after thoſe golden 
days of literature. The comedy of le Glorieux, 
or the Boa/ter, is one of his beſt performances, 
and bids fair to Keep poſſeſſion of the ſtage, 
though ſome will have it, that the character 
of the Glarieux is not well filled: however, the 


other characters ate undoubtedly admirably 
.fnilhed, | | 3 


7 * 


FONTENELLE. 
Id. pag. 223. NE ſuffered a kind of literary 


| = perſecution for having main- 
tained, that in many reſpects the mode ns 
were equal to the antients. Racine and Boi- 
leau, though, in ſome meaſure, intereſted 
that Fontenelle ſhould: be in the right, af- 
fected to deſpiſe him; and for a conſiderable 
time kept the doors of the academy ſhu 
againſt hin, They wrote ſeveral epigram s 


Won 
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upon him, and he upon them, and they were 
for a conſiderable time at open enmity. 


„ % * 

Id. pag. 224.] His hiſtory of Oracles, which 
is a very moderate and decent abridgment of 
the great hiſtory of Vandalis, drew upon him 
more violent enemies than either Racine or 
Boileau. Two compilers of the lives of the 
| faiats, Pabebroke and Bulandus, Flemiſh jeſuits, 
and a third named Baltus, who were compilers 
in the literal. ſenſe of the word, wrote after 
their manner againſt the reaſonable opinions 
of Vandalis and Fontenelle. The Pariſian phi - 
loſupher was not at the pains to anſwer them; 
but the learned Baſnage, a Dutch philoſopher, 
took upon him to refute their abſurdities, and 
the compilers were no longer read. Several 
years aſterwards, the jeſuit Le Tellier, confeſſor 
to Lewis XIV. and the unbappy author of all 


thoſe diſputes which have produced fo much - 
evil and contempt in France, repreſented Fon- 


tenelle to his royal. penitent as an atheiſt. Mark 
Rene de Paulini, marquis of Argenſon, at that 


time lieutenant of the police, and afterwards | 


keeper of the ſeals, warded off the perſecution, 
which was on the point of falling. heavy on 
Fontenelle, as that philoſopher acknowleges 
with gratitude, in his panegyrie on Mr. d'Ar- 
genſon, pronounced by him in the academy of 
ſelences. | | 
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Article of GEDOUIN. 


Id. pag. 228. H E entered into the ſociety of 

the jeſuits when fifteen years 
old, and left it when he came to a riper age. 
He was fo paſſionate an admirer of the good 
authors of antiquity, that he was willing to 
forgive them their religion in favour of the 
beauties of their writings, and their mythology. 
He diſcovered in their fables an admirable ſy- 
ſtem of natural philoſophy, and the moſt ſtrik- 
ing emblems of all the operations of the deity. 
He was of opinion that the underſtandings of 
mankind in general have been greatly con- 
fined ſince their time, and that the more ex- 
alted ſpirit of poetry and eloquence diſappeared 
with the Greek mythology. According to him 
the famous Paradiſe Loſt of Milton is a bar- 
barous enthuſiaſtic, gloomy, and unpleaſing 
poem, in which the devil is perpetually oppo- 
ſing and inveighing againſt the Saviour of man- 
kind. He wrote four very curious diſſertations 
on this ſubject, which the learned are in hopes 
to ſee ere long in print. 


1 
| 
1 
I 
$; 
| 


Article of Count HA M IL'TON. 


ME. 


Id. pag. 232. I'S memoirs of the count de 
N | H Grammont are models of 
ſprightly converſation, rather than that of a 
book. The chief character of the hero of his 
piece, ſeems to be that of one who cheats his 
friends at play, is himſelf cheated by his own 
ſervant, 
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ſervant, and breaks a few jeſts upon other peo- 
ple's conduct and affairs. 


* 


Article of HELVE TIUS. 
Id. pag. 233. PT Hs man was father of a 


true philoſopher, who gave 
wp the place of farmer general of the king's re- 
venues, to follow the ſtudy of the belles lettres, 
and Who ſhared the fate of moſt philoſophef, 
that of being perſecuted for their wiitings and 
their virtues, 


At the End of the Article of LA MOTTE 
| HOUDART..:: 


Id. pag. 267. 1 is poſſible, after all, that 
| Saurin might have been the 
author of the ſtanzas imputed to Rouſſeau z and 
though this latter was proved to have written 
the five firſt, which were equally ſevere, yet 
Saurin might have added the two laſt in order 
to ruin him, though there was no rivalſhip be- 
tween theſe two writers; and though Saurin 
had been for a long time buſied in algebraic 
calculations, and was himſelf moſt cruelly 
bandled in theſe two ſtanzas; and though all 
the injured parties unanimouſly charged Rouſ- 
ſeau with them, and that Saurin was acquitted 
by a ſolemn decree : all this, I fay, is within 
the bounds of poſſibility ; but moſt certainly it 
exceeds all probability. Rouſleau indeed accuſed 
trim with, it to the end of his life, and even 
continued the charge in his laſt will; but pro- 
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feſſor Rollin, to whom Rouſſeau ſhewed his 
will at the time that he came privately to Paris, 
obliged him to ſcratch out this accuſation ; and 


126 


Roufſeau contented himſelf with proteſting bis 


OWN innocence, even on his death bed, but 
never dared to accuſe La Motte, either during 
the courſe of the law ſuit, during the remainder, 
of his own life, or in his laſt moments; but 
confined himlelf to writing verſes againſt him. 
(See the article Jeſeh Saurin). 

- 


. the Article NICOLE. 


Id. p. 270. Nlverrz DE L A CHAUSSEE. He 

| has written ſome comedies in a 
new and affecting manner, which have had ſuc- 
ceſs. It is certain however that he wanted the true 
comic genius ſo efiential to this kind of pro- 
duction. There are many perfons of taſte who 
cannot ſuſter comedies in which there are 
not firokes of pleaſentry and humour; but 
there is nevertheleſs no ſmall degree of merit. 
in knowing how to touch the heart, to treat. 
morality in a pleaſing manner, and to write 
verſe with elegance and purity ; and herein our 
author particularly excels. He was born dur- 


Ing the reiga of Lewis XIV. and died in the 


year 1750. 


Ac 
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At the End of the Article RO USS E AU. 
Id. pag. 283. HERE is neitlzer richneſs,. 
beauty, ſentiment, nor in- 
vention in Rouſſeau's writings; he was very 
happy at turning an injurious epigram, or A 
looſe ſtanza. His epiſtles are written with a. 
pen of ſteel dipped in the moſt offeniive gall. 


He ſtiles the daughters of Mr. Louvancourt, Who 


were three truly amiable ſiſters, a leaſh of hungry 
ſhe-wolves 3 and Rouillé, a counſellor of ſtate, 
a ſnarling venomous booriſb mauntebank, after hav- 
ing laviſhed a heap of fulſome praiſes on him. 
in a very indifferent ode. The expreſſions of 
Booby, Pag, and Scaundrel, in theſe epiſtles, 
are ſuch as would diſgrace any writings. It is 
doubtleſs the mark of a noble mind to oppoſe 
our enemies with becoming courage; but ſuch 
low abuſe, without even the merit of plea- 
fantry, rather beſpeaks a. baſe and iznobe 
ſoul. . 

For the ſtanzas which occaſioned him to be 
baniſhed, ſee the articles La Motte and Saurin 
in the 9th Vol. of this work. 

I ſhall-here content myſelf with obſerving; 
that Rouſſeau, by acknowledging himſelf the 
author of four of theſe unlucky ſtanzas, in- 
curred the guilt of having written all the others, 
both in the opinion of his judges, and that of 
every man of honour and underſtanding, His 
behaviour after his fentence was far from being 
a proof in his favour, and I have in my hands. 
letters from the Sieur Medine, of Bruſſels, 
dated May 7, 1737, 5 that gentleman 
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thus expreſſes himſelf, . Rouſſeau had no other 


table than mine, no other aſylum but my 


*© houſe; he took me in his arms an hun- 
«© dred times, with all poſſible expreflions of 
„ oratitude, the very day that he perſuaded my 
© creditors to arreſt me.“ | 

Add to this a pilgrimage which Rouſſeau 
made to our Jady of Hall, and then let any one 
judge whether he is a perſon to be credited on 
his own bare word in relation to the ſtanzas 


in queſtion, 


At the End of the Article DE LA RUE. 


Ibid. HE has left ſeveral tragedies and co- 


medies of his writing, The tragedy 


of Sylla was offered to the players and refuſed 


by them. He is thought to have wrote a great 
part of the Andrianne. He was very intimately 
connected with the famous player Baron, of 
whom he learnt to declaim. There were two 
fermons of his, the one called the Dying Sinner, 
and the other the Dead Sinner, which were fo 
much admired that they were wont to be ad- 
vertiſed every time he was to preach them. - 


— 


After 
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After the Article JAMES SAURIN. 


Id. pag. 293. QAURIN (Joſeph) was born in 

; the neighbourhood of Orange 
in the year 1659, He was a-member of the 
academy of iciences, and a perſon of an 
univerſal. genius: we have nothing of his 
except ſome extracts from the Journal des Sga- 
vans, ſome mathematical memoirs, and the not- 
ed Facum againſt Rouſſeau. This piece, fo 
unhappily famous, made him enemies for the 
reſt of his life, and ſubjected him to the moſt 
infamous accuſations. Rouſſeau, during his 
retreat in Swiſſerland, having come to the 
knowlege that his adverſary had been a paſtor 
of the reformed church at Bercher in the Baili- 
wick of Iverdun, uſed every poſſible means to 
procure witneſſes againſt him. You muſt know 
that Joſeph Saurin, having taken a diſtaſte to 
the miniſterial function, and being addicted to 


philoſophy and the mathematics, he preferred 


his na'ive country France, the city of Paris, and 
the academy of ſciences, to living in the village 
of Bercher. In order to compaſs his deſign, he 
returned again into the boſom of the Romiſh 
church, and made his recantation in the year 
1690. Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux, thought he 
had converted a paſtor, whereas he was only an 
inſtrument of the private views of a philoſo- 
pher Saurin made a journey to Swiſſerland 
ſeveral years afterwards, in order to gather in 


ſome monies due to his wife, whom he had per- 


ſuaded to embrace the Catholic religion at the 
faue time with himſelf. 


The magiitrates of 
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the place ordered him to be ſeized as an a- 
poſtate prieſt who had made his wife an apoſtate 
as well as himſelf, This happened in the year 
1712, after Routleau's fatal affair, and Rouſ- 
ſeau himſelf was at Soleure juſt at that time. 
It was then that the moſt diſgraceful accuſations 
appeared againſt Saurin. He was charged with 
crimes that deſerved the halter; there was a 
letter produced againſt him ſaid to be written 
by himſelf many years before, in which he had 
made a full confeſſion of all his crimes to a mix 
niſter of his acquaintance. In fine, to crown 
his ſhame and to brand him with perpetual ig- 
mnominy, his adverſaries had the mean cruelty 
70 print theſe accuſations, together with this 
very letter, in fevera] journals in the ſupple- 
ment to Bayle's dictionary, and that of Moreri. 
This was a new method induitrioufly invented 
10 diſgrace a man in the opinion of all Europe. 
It is ſtrangely debaſing literature to make a 
dictionary the regiſter of crimes,” and to ſully, 
with the moſt abuſive reflections, works that 
are deſigned to be the repoſitories of ſcience. 
Jt was certainly contrary to the original inten- 
tion of the firſt authors of theſe archives of 
learning, that they ſhould become the propaga- 
tors of ſcandal and falſities. The art of writ- 
ing is in ſeveral countries made an infamous 
trafic, by which bookſellers who can ſcarcely 
read, pay ſo much per ſheet for ſalſities to a ſet 
of hireling ſcriblers, who have made literature 
the vileſt of all profeſſions. I have had an op- 
Fortunity, by being on the ſpot, to examine 
nicely into the validity of the accuſations pub- 
Wiſhed 2gainſt Joſeph Saurin. I have ſpoken in 
perſon to the lord of the manor of Bercher, 

| where 


LY 
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where Saurin was miniſter, I have interrogated. 
every individual of the family of this gentleman, , 
who, as well as the lord himſelf, declared to me 
with one accord, that they had never ſeen the 
leiter charged. upon Saurin, and all joined in. 
expreſſing the higheſt indignation at the ſcan- 
dalous abuſe inſerted in the ſupplement above- 
mentioned; ind this may be ſufficient to engage 
every man of candour and probity to treat the 
ſtory as it deſerves... ., 

Joſeph Saurin died in 1737, like an intrepid 
philoſopher, who was perſectly ſenſible of the 
no hingneſs of all worldly matters, and was 
filled with a juſt contempt for all the idle pre- 
judices, diſputes, and errors, which add a freſn 
weight to the already numberleſs miſeries of 

human life. 

He has left behind him 4 fon of 188 merit, 
who is author of a tragedy called Spartacus, in- 
which there are ſtrokes equal to the moſt net 
vous and admired in Corneille. 


At the End of the Chapter of celebrated Attifts. 
Vol. IX. ch. 215. THE work of the Ency- 


pag. 317. clopedia was begun by 
Mefficüts d Alembert and Diderot, in ſpite of - 
the oppoſition and periecutian that every great 
or uſeful underjaking always meets with from 
envy and ignorance. It is to be wiſhed that? 
ſome foreign hands had not disfigured. this im- 
portant work by puerile declamations, and in- EVR 
ſipid common place; notwithſtanding which, it 1 
muſt be acknowledged to be of the greateſt 1 
utility to ie . is 1 
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O F 
AFTER TIE 


Dari ef LEWIS XV. 


. Beginning of the CHAPTER. 


Vol. VIII. ch.187. WE have piven a pretty 
page 1. extenſive idea of the 

age of Lewis XIV. the age 

of great men of the fine arts and of politeneſs; 
it was marked indeed, like all others, with cala- 
mities, public and private; calamities which 
are inſeparably annexed to human nature: but, 
at the ſame time every bleffing that could com- 
fort mankind under the wretchedneſs of their 
weak and frail condition, ſeems to have been 


laviſhed on them in this age. Let us now 


take a review of the times that followed this 
reign, which was ſo turbulent in its beginning, 
ſo brilliant and illuſtrious for the ſpace of fifty 
years, which was afterwards daſhed with ſuch 
a mixture of great misfo tunes, and ome little 


 ſycce's; and which finally terminated in a deep 


gloom, after having been. uihered i in by turbu- 
ne and faction. | 
End 
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End of the Chapter concerning Law and 
his Syſtem, 


Vol. VIII. ch.r88. HE world ſtill ſpeaks: 

page 18, with aſtoniſhment of 
£06 2 theſe times of infatuation 
and political abuſe; but how inconſiderable 
was this ſcourge, in compariſon of the civit 
wars, and thoſe on account of religion, which 
ſo long drenched Europe in blood, and thoſe 
between nation and nation, or rather between 
prince and prince, which ſtill continue to lay 
waſte ſo many countries. The whole affair 
was, that there were impoſtors at London and 
Rotterdam who made dupes of unthinking 


people. 


To begin the Chapter, intitled, Continuation 
of the General View of EUROPE till the 
Year 1756. | 


Vol. VIII. E muſt not paſs over unno- 
ch. 199. ticed tie adminiſtration of 
cardinal Dube is This man was the 

fon of an apothecary of Brive la Gaillarde, a 
town in the government of Auvergne. His firſt 
riſe in life was being chofen preceptor to the 
duke of Orleans, and afterwards, by being the 
complaiſant inſtrument to the pleaſures of his 
pupil, he became his conſident; a middling 
Mare of wit, a great ſtock of Iibertiniſm, the- 
molt ſubmiſſide adubation, but chiefly his ma- 
Acr's fondneſs for ſingulathy, gained him an 
l immenſe: 
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immenſe fortune. Had this cardinal prime mi- 
niſter been a man of ſerious character, bis ſudden 
rife would have excited indignation, whereas 
it only cauſed ridicule and contempt. The duke 
of Orleans himſelf made a jeſt of him, and in 
this reſembled the pope, Who made the perſon 
who carried about his monkey, a cardinal, Every 
thing was made a ſubject of laughter and bur- 
Jeſque, under the regency of this-merry prince; 
and the ſame ſpirit prevailed as in the times of 
the league, ſetting aſide a civil war, that is to- 
ſay, this regent revived the true ſpirit of the 
French nation, which. had been damped. by a 
ſeries of melancholy events-in the latter part of 
theireign-of Lewis XIX ꝛ gt ow 
Cardinal Dubois died the victim of a long 
courſe of debauch. He fell upon an expedient _ 
to prevent his being fatigued in his laſt mo-- 
ments by thoſe exerciſes of devotion for which 
it is well known he had very little regard. He 
pretended that there was a particular ceremony 
m regard to cardinals, by which they were ex- 
euſed from receiving the extreme union and 
viaticum, like common people. The curate of. 
Verſailles thereupon preferred an info mation 
againſt his eminence; but Dubois cut ſhort all 
proceedings by his death, which, agreeable to 
the character of our nation, was like his admi- 
niſtration only made a matter of laughter. 
The duke of Orleans now tock the title of. 
prime miniſter upon himſelf; for the king be- 
ing at age, his office of regent ceafed of conſe- 
quence; but he did not long ſurvive his fa- 
vourite the cardinal. He was a price whoſe 
only fault ſeemed to be an unbounded taſte for 
pleaſure and novelty,. 87 
Thy | f 
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Of all the race of Henry IV. Philip of Or- 
Jeans reſembled that monarch the moſt in his 
courage, goodneſs of heart, openneſs, gaiety, 
affability, and freedom of accels, and with an 
underſtanding better cultivated. . | | 

The duke of Bourbon-Conde ſucceeded him 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly in the miniſtry, without 
having recourſe to any other intrigues than that. . 
of cauſing the patent to be immediately made 
out, and waiting upon the king with it to be 
ſigned at the ſame time that he a:quainted him 
with the death of the duke of Orleans. But it 
ſeems to have been always the fate of the 
Conde family to be obliged to yield to prieſts. . 
Henry of Conde had been oppreſſed by cardinal 
de Richelieu, the great Conde was. impriſoned 
by cardinal Mazarin, and the duke of Bour- 
bon was driven into baniſhment by cardinal. 
Fleury. | 

This latter was a native of Languedoc, born 
without fortune or expectations. He had been, 
almoner to the dauphineſs, a princeſs. of ther 
houſe of Bavaria, and we have a letter written 
hy madame de Maintenon in the year 1716, 
in which ſhe thus expreſſes herſelf : ** This is 
certainly not a perſon to be ſo ſoon made a. 
„ biſhop.” | 
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Cardinal de Fleury took the earlieſt oppor- 
tunity to reſign bis biſhopric of Frejus, after 
having by his ozconomy ſaved money enough 
to pay off a conſiderable number of debts, and 
having done a great deal of good by his mild and 
conciliatory diſpoſition. Theſe were the two 
prevailing parts of his characters; he alledged to 
the people of his dioceſe as an excuſe for 
quitting 
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quitting them, the bad ſtate of his health, which 
would not permit him to attend properly to 
the care of the flock committed to his charge. 
Luckily for him however he never knew a day's 
IIneſs. | 

The biſhopric of Frejus, which was ſituated 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the court, and in 


a a country not the moſt agreeable, had been al- 


ways diſliked by him: he had taken a difſ- 
taſte to his ſpriritual ſpouſe; and in a humour- 
ous letter. which he wrote to cardinal Quirini, 
he figned himſelf, Fleury, by the Divine diſplea- 
fare, biſhop of Frejus. 

He reſigned at the beginning of the year 1715. 
The court of Rome, which is always well in- 
ſormed of what paſſes in other churches, knew 
that the free and abſolute reſignation which 
Fleury had made of his biſhopric, was founded 
on a view of being made preceptor to the young 
dauphin, the preſent king of France. Pope 
Clement XI. who was very clear in this, de- 


clared it openly, and marſhal Villeroi, after 


abundance of ſollicitations, prevailed on Lewis 
XIV. actually to nominate the biſhop of Frejus 
preceptor to his ſon by a codicil to his will. 
However, let us ſee how the new preceptor ex- 
preſſes himſelf on this event in his letter to car- 
dinal Quirini. POE. FO. 
«© I have more than once,” ſays he, re- 
« gretted my peacrable ſolitude of Frejus. On 
my arrival here I learnt that his late majeſty 
had done me the honour to nominate me 
preceptor to his grandſon; had he been in a 
condition to have heard me ſpeak, I ſhould 
have earneſtly beſought him to eaſe me of a 
*© burtaen the weight of which makes me 
att + . tremble:; 
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5 tremble ; but as he was dead, all I could ſay 
% made no impreſſion. This has thrown me 
into a fit of ſickneſs, and nothing can com- 
fort me for the loſs of that liberty I had aimed 
at by my reſignation.” 
But he inſenſibly found comfort in applying 
himſelf to form the mind of his pupil to buſt- 
nels, fecreſy, and probity ; and preſerved in the 
midſt of the hurry and agitation of the court, 
during the minority, the good graces of the re- 
gent and the eſteem of the public : he never 
made a merit of his own ſervices, nor complain- 
ed of others, and by never engaging in cabals 
or intrigues of the court, he never ſubjected 
himſelf to the mortification of a denial. He 
privately endeavoured to make himſelf ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the kingdom at, 
home, and its political intereſts abroad. In a 
word, the circumſpection of his conduct, and 
the amiableneſs of His diſpoſition, made all 
France wiſh to ſee him at the head of the admi- 
niſtration. He was the ſecond preceptor who 
had governed that kingdom, and was ſatisfied 
with being abſolute in his place, without taking 
the title of prime miniſter. He was leſs thwart- 
ed and envied in his miniſtry than either Rich- 
Heu or Mazarin in the moſt peaceable part of 
theirs. His exaltation made no change in his 
manners; and every one was ſurprized to find 
in a prime miniſter the moſt engaging, and at 
the ſame time the moſt diſintereſted courtier. 
Happily, his ſpirit of moderation, and the In- 
tereſt of the nation, were ſor a long time in 
accord. France ſtood in need of that peace of 
which her miniſter was ſo fond, and it was the 
a | opinion 
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opinion of all the foreign miniſters, that it 
would never be broken ſo long as he held the 
re ins of government. 


>, 


R XR N 


Some writers of other countries have con- 
founded this miniſter with the Abbé Fleury, 
author of the hiſtory of the church, and ſome 
excellent diſcourſes which far exceed that work. 
This Abbe Fleury was confeſſor to Lewis XIV + 
he lived unknown in the midſt of a court; a. 
man of real modeſty, The medeſty of the. 
other Fleury was that of an ambitious man of 
Parts. 


At the End of the CHAPTER. 


Id. pag. 30. A L L was peaceable between” 

the powers of Chriſtendom, . 
if we except the diſputes which began to ariſe 
about this time between the crowns of Spain 
and England, concerning the trade to the Weſt 
Indies. France continued to be conſidered as 
the arbiter of Europe. 

The emperor made war upon the. Turks, 8 
without conſulting the other princes of the Em- 
pire. This war proved unfortunate; but France 
faved him from the precipice -by its mediation, 
and Mr. de Villeneuve, her amballador at the 
Ottoman court, went into Hungary in 1739, 
and there concluded a peace with the Turkiſn 
viſier, which proved a 0 aneh relief to 
the emperor. 


e 
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France almoſt at the ſame time compromiſed 
matters for the government of Genoa, which 
was threatened. with a civil war, and quelled 
for a time the rebellious Corſicans, who had 
thrown off the yoke of that republic. The 
country of Corſica, which has for a conſiderable 
time taken the title of kingdom, was towards 


the end of the thirteenth century brought under 


tubjection to Genoa. A country leſs extenſive 
and leſs warlike than the other ; but ſuperior in 


riches. The. Corſicans, who had always been 


an undiſciplined and reſtleſs people, were'at the 
this time in open rebellion, having taken up 


arms ever ſince the year 1725, on pretence of 


having been tyrannically treated by their maſ- 
ters. A gentlzmarr of the county of La Mark, 
in Germany, named Theodore Neuhoff, hav- 


ing travelled through all Europe, in hopes of 
making his fortune, happened to be at Leghorn. 
in tbe year 1736. Here he entered into a cor-. 
reſpondence with- the Corſican malecontents, . 
and offered them his ſervice. He made a voy- 

age to Tunis, where he exerted himſelf ſo. 


effectually in their behalf, that he returned to 


Corfica loaded with arms, ammunition, and . 
money. At his arrival he was proclaimed king 


of Corſica, and crowned with a wreath of lau- 


rel, and acknowledged by all the inhabitants of 


the iſland. He put himſelf at their head, and 


carried on the war, The ſenate of Genoa ſet 
a. price upon his head; but not being able. 
either to get Theodore into their hands, or to 


ſubject the rebels, they had applied to the em- 


peror for his protection. But this was thought 
a dangerous ſtep, inaimuch as the emperor, who 


looks upon. himſelf as lord-paramount- of ell 
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Italy, was hereby made ſovereign judge between 
the ſtate of Genoa and her rebellious ſubjects. 
The ſenate therefore had recourſe io France, 
who fucceſſively ſent generals and troops over 
to Corſica, who drove Theodore out of the 
iſland, reduced the malecontents to ſubmiſſion, 
and put every thing upon a peaceable footing, 
at leaſt for ſome time. King Theodore went 
to London, where he died in a priſon neglected 
and deſpiſed. | 

While the court of France was thus acting 
as the benefactreſs of Genoa and Corſica, ſhe at 
the ſame time interpoſed her good offices be- 
tween the courts of London and Madrid, who 


had juſt begun a war the more ruinous, as the 


poſſeſſions for which they diſputed were of 
Tittle or no advantage to either fide. In 1735, 
the ſame” crown had employed its mediation 
between thoſe of Spain and Portugal; ſo that 
France was generally reſpected by all her 
neighbours, who had none of them any cauſe 
to complain of her, and was conſidered by all 
nations as their common mother and me- 
diatrix. | 
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DATE of the EMxPEROR CHARLES VI. 


The Imperial Succeſſion diſputed by four Pow- 
ers. The Queen of Hungary acknowledged 
in all her father's dominions. Sileſia ſeized 
by the King of Pruſſia. 


Vol. VIII. ch. TJ HE emperor Charles VI. died 
190. pag. 30. “ in the month of October, 


1740, aged fifty:five years. It 


is neceſſary ſor all crowned heads, whoſe lives 
zre of fo great conſequence to the peace and 
happineſs of their people, to know that this 
monarch was the cauſe of his own death, by 


over-eating himſelt, at an entertainment *; an 


exceſs which coſt him his life, and brought the 
empire to the brink of ruin. If the death of 
Auguſtus H. king of Poland, was the cauſe of 
great commotions, it may readily be imagined 
that of Charles VI. who was the hſt prince 
of the houſe of Auſtria, muſt have occaſioned 
far other revolutions. In the firſt place, Italy 


had a proſpect of acquiring that independance 


to which ſhe had always aſpired. Several petty 
ſtates, reputed fiefs of the empire, pretended 
to deny this ſubjection. Rome in particular, 
that had been ſacked by Charles the fifth, ſe- 
verely treated by his ſucceſſors, oppreſſed 
and obliged to pay a ranſom by Joſeph, the 


brother of this Charles VI. now flattered her- 


ſelf with the hopes of being for ever freed from 


0 1 


* He died by eating too heartily of a di of muſhrooms. 
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the pretenſions of the German emperor, who 
have all, ſince Otho the firſt, imagined them- 
ſelves ſucceſſor to the rights of the ancient 
Czſars : agreeable to which, the German char. 
cery does to this day look upon the other king- 
doms of Europe as provinces rent from the 
empire, and in their protocol they gave the title 
of majeſty to no king whatever: the elector 
of Cologne ſtiles himſelf chancellor of Italy; 
and the elector of Triers aſſumes the title of 
chancellor of Gaul. The German king, elected 
at Francfort, is there declared king of the Ro- 
mans, tho” he has not the leaſt juriſdiction in 
Rome; and as fuch exacts a tribute from all 
the provinces of Italy, wherever he is power- 
ful enough to obtain them. This multiplicity 
f doubtful rights had, for upwards of ſeven 
"hundred years, been the ſource of all the ca- 
lamities and opprefſion, that Italy had ex- 
perienced during that period. Now it ap- 
peared highly probable that -the troubles into 
which Germany would be plunged, by the 
ſudden death of Chatles' VI. would reſtore theſe 
.people to that liberty which they had fo long 
wiſhed for in vain. The new revolution 
which every one foreſaw would be the conſe- 
quence of the extinction of the houſe of Auſtria, 
whenever itthould happen, might nct only 
annihilate the rights, and even the name of 


Roman empire; but it alſo appeared a matter 


of doubt whether Germany might not be di- 
vided among ſeveral princes, ſo powerſul as 
ſooner or later, to refuſe to acknowledge a 
ſupreme head, or, at leaſt, to leave that head 


but a very ſmall ſhare of the authority of bis 


predeceſſors. | 
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The inheritance of the houſe of Auſtria, 
there fore, ſeemed on the point of paſſing into 
ſeveral hands. Thi; inheritance conſiſted of 
Hungary and Bohemia, kingdoms, that, after 
having been for a long ſeries of time, elective, 
had been made hereditary by the princes of this 
houſe; of Auſtrian Suabia, called Auſtria 
anterior; of the upper and-lower Auſtria, con- 
quered in the thirteenth century; of Stiria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, Flanders, Burgau, the 
four foreſt towns, Briſgau, Friuli, Tirol, the 
Milaneſe, Mantua, and the dukedom of [Raw 
ma; as to the two kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, they were already in the hands of don 
Carlos, ſon to Philip V. king of Spain. 

Maria Thereſa, the eldeſt | el of "wk. 
VI. founded her rights on the natural right of 
inheritance, - ſolemnly confirmed by the prag- 
matic ſanction, and guaranteid by almoſt. all 
the European powers. On the other hand, 
Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, demanded 
the ſucceſhon, by virtue of the will of :Ferdi- 
nand I. brother to Charles V. * 

Auguſtus III. king of Poland, and elector 
of . alledged rights of a more recent 
nature; the rights of his own wife, eldeſt 
daughter of the emperor Joſeph, the elder brother 
of the deceaſed empcror. 

The king of Spain extended his pretenſions 
to all the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, 
deriving his right from a wife of Philip II. 
daughter of the emperor Maximilan II. and 
from whom he (Philip V.) was deſcended. 
Here was already a great revolution in the af- 
fairs of Europe; to ſee the houſe: of France 
laying e to the whole: patrimony of that of 


Auſtria. 
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Auſtria, Lewis XV. had as juft a pretenſion 
to this ſucceſſion as any one, as being deſcended 


in a direct line from the eldeſt male branch of 


the houſe of Auſtria, by the wives of his great 
grand-father and grand-father, Lewis XIII. 
and the XIV. but it appeared moſt prudent for 
him to act the part of umpire and protector, 
rather than that of a claimant; for he might, 
by that means, be able to determine this con- 
troverted ſucceſſion, and that of the empire in 
concert with one half of Europe; whereas, had 
he made only pretenſion to it himſelf, he was 
certain to have all Europe againſt him. This 
great cauſe of ſo many crowned heads, was 
argued before the tribunal of Chriſtendom, in 
a multitude of public maniſeſtos and memorials. 
Princes and private perſons alike intereſted 
themſelves in the difpute, ſo that a general war 
was looked upon as inevitable 5 
amazement and confuſion of human policy, 
the ſtorm began from a quarter that no one ſo 
much as thought of. ü | 00 
A new kingdom had been created at the be- 
paving of the preſent century; the emperor, 
copuld, availing himſelf of a right, which 
the German emperor had always exerciſed, that 
of creating kings, had in 1701, erected Ducal 
Pruſſia into a kingdom, in tavour of Frederick 
William, elector of Brandenbourg. Prufſia 
was then no better than a vaſt deſert; but Fre- 
derick William II. the ſecond king, whoſe po- 


liticks were. different from thole of all the 


princes his co-temperaries expended near twenty - 
five millions of our money, in clearing lands, 
and building towns, and peopling them. He 
ſent for feveral families from Suabia and Fran- 
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conia, to ſettle there; and alſo invited above 
Gxteen thoufand perſans from Saltſbourg, all 
of whom he ſupplied with what was neceſlary 
for their ſubſiſtence, and to ſet them to work. 
While he was thus forming a new ſtate, he 
made to himſelf, by œconomy, a power of a 
new kind ; he Jaid by every month about 
ſixty thouſand German crowns, which com- 
poſed an immenſe treaſure in the courſe of a 
reign of eight and twenty years. What he did 
not thus put into his coffers, he made uſe of 
to raiſe an army of near eighty thouſand choſen 
men, whom he diſciplined himſelf, after a new 
manner, though he never availed himſelf of 
their ſervice. But his ſon, Frederick III. made 
ue of all thoſe preparations of his father's. It 
was well known to all Europe, that this prince, 
who had taſted deeply of adverſity, during his 
father's reign, had employed his leiſure hours 
in cultivating his underſtanding, and improving 
the ſingular gifts he had received from nature 
he was univerſally admired for talents which 
would have done honour to any private perſon ; 
but he was not yet known to poſſeſs thoſe of 
the monarch and the ſoldier; and Auſtria had 


no more apprehenſion of him than it had of 
the late king, his father, whom he ſucceeded * 


three months before the imperial ſucceſſion, 


and that of the houſe of Auſtria became va- 


cant. Frederick foreſa the general cc..fuſion 
which that event occaſioned, and he did not 
loſe an inſtant to enter ſword in hand into 


Sileſia, one of the richeſt provinces belonging 


to the daughter of Charles VI. He laid claim 
to four dutchies, (in that province) which his 
anceſtors had formerly been poſſeſſed of, by 
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purchaſes and family compacts, and to which 
they indeed renounced all claim by repeated 
public acts, as being. too weak to ſupport it; 
he, on the contrary, knowing himſelt ſufficient- 
ly powerful, revived thoſe pretenſions anew. 

France, Spain, Bavaria, and Saxony had been 
for ſome time buſied in making a new emperor. 
Bavaria preſſed France to procure for him ſome 
ſhare in the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. This eleQtor 
laid claim to all thoſe dominions by his mani- 
feſtos, but he Uid not dare to claim them all 
by his miniſters. In the mean time Maria 
"Thereſa, who had mairied the Grand Duke of 
Tuſcany, took pofleion of all the dominiors 
which had been left her by her father, and re- 
ceived the homage of the Auſtrian ſtates at 
Vienna, November 7, 1740. Bohemia and 
the provinces of Italy ſwore allegiance to her 
by their deputies, and ſhe won the affections of 
all the Hungarians, by ſubmitting to take the 
ancient coronation oath of king Andrew II. 
made in the year 1222, and which was as fol- 
lows : If I, or any of my ſucceſſors in time 


to come, ſhall attempt to violate your privi- 


<« leges, it ſhall be lawful for you and your 


deſcendants, in virtue of the promiſe I now 
make you, to defend yourſelves, without be- 
ing liable to be treated as rebels.” 

The averſion which the anceſtors of the 
arch-dutcheſs had always ſhewn to enter into 
rheſe engagements with their ſubjects, and the 
prudent ſtep ſhe took on this occaſion, endear- 
ed her infinitely to the Hungarians, inſomuch 
that they who had always been endeavouring 
to throw off the yoke of the houſe of Auftria, 
embraced that of Maria Thereſa; and, after two 
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hundred years of edition, quarrels, and civil 
wars, they became on a ſudden devoted to a 
family for which they had formerly expreſſed 
ſo much hatred. The queen was crowned at 
Preſburg the 24th of < une, 1741 ; this was 
not till fome months after her acceſſion: how- 
ever, ſhe was not the leſs confidered as a ſove- 
reign, - and ſhe had already.eftabliſhed her reign 
in all hearts, by an affability and popularity 
which few of her | anceſtors had ever exerciſed, 
She baniſhed from her court that form and re- 
ſtraint which frequently renders princes hate- 
ful, without ever procuring them more reſpect, 
Her aunt the arch. dutcheſs, govefneſs of the 
Low Countries, never ſuffered any perſon to 
eat at table with her; Maria Thereſa, on the 
contrary; admitted to her's all her ladies and 
officers of diſtinction: the deputies of the ſtate 
were permitted to ſpeak to her with freedom; 
ſhe never refuſed audience to any one, and no 
perſon ever departed from her preſence diſſatis- 


Her firſt care was to make her conſort the 
grand duke of "Tuſcany, the partner of all her 
dignities and poſſeſſions, under the title of Co-. 
Regent, without leſſening her own ſovereignty, 
or violating the pragmatic ſanction: ſhe men- 
tioned this her intention to the Auftrian ſtates 
the ſame-day: ſhe received their homage, and 
ſoon after put it into execution. She flattered 
herſelf, even then, that the dignities with 
which ſhe adorned her royal conſort, would 
have prepared the way for him to the imperial 
throne ; but ſhe had no money, and her troops 
were not _—_ 2 ogy ved, but WA” 
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in the different parts of her extenſive do- 
minions : 

The king of Pruflia cauſed a propoſal to be 
made to her, to yield the Lower Sileſia to him, 
and, in return, offered to aſſiſt her with his 
whole intereſt, with his arms and five millions 
. of our livres, in order to ſecure to her the poſ- 
jeſſion of all the reſt, and to obtain the empire 
for the Grand Duke her conſort. Some ſtateſ- 
men of no ſmall abilities thought that the 
Germanic conſtitution was now on the point 
of being overturned ; but this princeſs, whoſe 
veins were enriched with the blood of ſo many 
emperors, diſdained even the thought of ſacri- 
Acing any part of her patrimony; and though 
weak ſhe was undaunted. Numbers of Auſ- 
trians, confidering only the grandeur of the 
court of Vienna and not its weakneſs, declared 
loudly, that the elector of Brandenbourg would 
be put under the ban of the empire, Even the 
Miniſters of that monarch were daunted at the 
ſound of the Auſtrian name; but the king, who 
ſaw clearly that it was no more than a name, 
and that from the ſtate of Europe at that time 
he was ſure to have allies, entered Sileſia at the 
head of his troops in the month of December, 
1740. 

Er firſt it was propoſed to put the words Pro 
Deo & patria (for God and my country) on his 
colours by way of device; but he ſtruck out 
the two alt, ſaying, that he would not have 


the name of God blended with the quarrels of 
men; and that his diſpute was about a province, 
and not concerning religion. He cauſed the 
Roman eagle, diſplayed in relief, to be fixed on 
the (op of a gilded ſtaff, and to be carried 8 
0 | tore 
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fore his own regiment of guards. This air of 
novelty laid him under a kind of neceſſity of 
being invincible. He alſo harangued his ſol- 
diers, to reſemble in every reſpect the antient 
Romans. As ſoon as he entered Sileſia, he 
made himſelf maſter of almoſt all that province 
of which they had refuſed him a part: but hi- 
therto things remained in an uncertain ſtate. 
General Neuperg marched to the relief of 
the invaded province with an army of 24,000- 
Auſtrians, and obliged the king of Pruſſia to 
come to an engagement at Molwitz, near the 
river Neiſs. There it was that the Pruſſian in- 
fantry ſhewed what they were able to perform: 
the king's cavalry, leſs ſtrong by half than that 
of the Auſtrians, was entirely. broken ; the 
firſt line of his infantry was taken in flank ; 
the battle was given för loſt, all the king's 
baggage was pillaged, and he himſelf, in danger 
of being taken, was carried. away by the croud 
that ſurrounded him: but his ſecond line of in- 
fantry retrieved the fortune of the day, by 
that unſhaken diſcipline to which they ate fo. 
well accuſtomed, by their inceſſant fire (which 
they repeat at leaſt five times in a minute) and 
by charging their muſkets with their iron ram- 
rods in a moment. In a word, they gained the 
vitory, and this event became the hgnal of an 
univerſal flame. 
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The King of France unites with the Kings 
of PRUsSsIa and PoLAND, to advance 
CHARLES ALBERT, Hector of 
BAVARIA, to the Imperial Throne- "That 
Prince is declared a Lieutenant-General in 
the Service of FRANcE. He is elected Em- 
peror. His Succeſſes and rapid Loſſes. 

A T the time that the king of Pruſſia ſeized 
upon Sileſia, all Europe imagined him in 
alliance with France; but in this. they were 
miſtaken, as is frequently the caſe with thoſe 
who argue only from appearances.” It is cer- 
tain, that by this ſtep the king of Pruſſia 
hazarded a great deal, as he himſelf has ac- 
knowledged; but then he foreſaw that France 
would not let ſlip ſo fair an opportunity of ſe- 
conding him. It was the intereſt of that crown 
to favour her old ally, the elector of Bavaria, 
whole father had loſt his all in fighting her 
cauſe, after the battle of Hockſtet. This very 
Charles Albert, the elector of Bavaria, had 
alſo been made priſoner by the Auſtrians, 
when a child, and his very title of Bavaria taken 
from him. France now found it her intereſt 
-10 avenge him. It ſeemed no difficult matter 
to procure him at once the empire, and a part 
of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. By this ſtep of the 
new houſe of Lorrain, Auſtria would be de- 
prived of that ſuperiority which the old one 
had affected to have over the other princes of 
Europe; and moreover it would aboliſh the old 
rivalſhip ſubſiſting between the dependents of 
Bourbon and Auſtria, which would be effect- 


Toles 
22 
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ing more than Henry IV. and cardinal Riche- 
lieu had ever hoped to compaſs. 1 

The king of Pruſſia foreſaw this revolution 
even before it was begun, at the time that he 
ſet out for Sileſia; and it is ſo true, that he 
had not concerted any meaſures with cardinal 
Fleury, that the marquiſs of Beauveau, who 
had been ſent to Beilin, to compliment the 
new king on his acceſſion, knew not on the 
firſt movement of the Pruſſian troops, whether 
they were deſtined againſt France or Auſtria, 
King Frederick ſaid to him, as he was going to 
ſet out, I believe I am going to play your 
« game; if 1 throw aces, we'll ſhare the wit = 
„ 2 hy; : 

This was the ſole beginning of a negotiation 
then at a diſtance. The French miniſtry were 
for ſome time in diſpute which ſide to take. 
Fleury, then in his eighty-fifth year, was nct 
for ſtaking his reputation, his old age, and his 
country, on the hazard of a new war. Fhe 
pragmatic ſanction fizned, and authentically 
guarantied was a curb upon him ; but then, on 
the other hand, former treaties, made with the 
houſe of Bavaria, offered him encouragement, 
It is certain, that this war was loudly demanded, 
both by court and city, notwithſt:nding that 
they afterwards joined in condemning it. I 
heard a man of great diſtinction fay, ** Cardinal 
„Richelieu pulled down the houſe of Auftria, 
© and cardinal Fleury will, if he can, erect a 
c new one.” Theie words, which came to 
the miniſter's ears, piqued him ſenſibly; but 
cid not make him change his opinion. 

It was the count, afterwards marſhal duke of 
Belleifte, and his brother, nephew of the fa- 
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mous Fouquet, who, without having any 
Hare in public affairs, or as yet any acceſs to 
the king, nor any power with the cardinal, 
brought him to a reſolution, 

Marſhal Bellcifle, tho” he had not done any 
thing extraordinary, had a great reputation; 


and tho' he had neither been a miniſter, or a 


general, was thought better qualified than any 
one to conduct either the army or the ſtate : 


he ſaw things in all their points of light, and 


was the only courtier perfectly acquainted with 
the interior ſprings of government, and almoſt 


.the only officer who kept up military diſcipline. 
e wes naturally fond of glory and of buſineſs, 


without which there can be no true glory ; he was 
exact and indefatigable, and bad a tafte alike 
for the buſineſs of negotiation, and that of the 
cabinet and the field: but a very bad ſtate of 
health frequently deſtroyed the fruits of theſe 
great talents. Always in aCtion, and always 
full of projects, the ſtrength of his body was 
nat ſufficient to ſupport the efforts of his mind. 
He was alike admired for his politeneſs as a 
courtier, and for his honeſt frankneſs as a ſol- 


dier. He found the means to perſuade, without 
the gift of eloquence, by always appearing to 


be perſuaded himſelf. He wrote in a plain and 
common ſtile; and to read his diſpatches, one 
would not ſuppoſe him to be poſſeſſed of ſuch 
{trong and active ideas. 

The chevalier de Belleifle, his brother, had 
the ſame ambition and the ſame views, but 
ſomewhat deeper z this was the reſult of a hale 
conſtitution, which enabled him to ſupport the 


. greateſt fatigues of bnſineſs. His air was more 
gloomy than that of his brother, and not ſo 


Enoaging ; 
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engaging; but he ſubdued thoſe hearts into which 
his brother had inſinuated himſelf. His elo- 
quence was like his courage; and under an 
appearance of reſerve and deep thoughtfulneſs, 
one might perceive ſomething very powerful; 
in a word, he was capable of planning, under- 
taking, and executing any thing. 

Theſe two men, not more united by the ties 
of blood than by the parity of ideas, undertook 
to change the face of all Europe. The car- 
dinal oppoſed their plan of operations: he 
even delivered his opinion againſt it to the king 
in writing; and now, if he had been deſirous to - 
have ended his career in a truly glorious man- 
ner, he ſhould have. retired from buſineſs ; but 
he had not reſolution enough to quit the miniſ- 
try, and to live retired, though on the very 
brink of the grave: in a word, the marſhal and 
his brother, had the management of all the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions, and the old cardinal ſeemed 
to preſide at the head of an undertaking which + 
he diſapproved. | : 

Every thing in the beginning ſeemed to 
| favour the ſcheme : maiſhal Belleiſle was fent-- 
to the king of Pruſſia, then in his, camp at. 
Frankfort, and from thence to Dreſden, to ſet- 
tle the vaſt projects which the concurrence of 
ſo many princes ſeemed to render infallible. 
He in every thing agreed with the king of 
Pruſſia, who promiſed, by a private writing, 

not to make peace without the knowledge of. 
his allies. Beleifle. from thence went into 
Saxony, where he gained ſuch an aſcendancy - 
over the minds of that court, that they pro- . 
miſed him, as he himſelf has told me, to march 
a body of traops even before the ſigning of the 

EE: 4. treaty. 
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treaty. The marſhal alſo negotiated in all the 
courts o Germany, and was the life and ſoul 
of that body which was to procure the empire, 
and the hereditary crowns of the, houſe of 
Auſtria, for a prince wha. could do nothing 
for h melf. France furniſhed the elector of 
Bavaria at one and the ſame time with money, 
allies, votes, and arms; he had promiſed 
twenty thouſand of his own troops, but could 
hardly raiſe twelve thouſand, though aſſiſted 
with French money. The king ſent him the 
army he had promiſed him, and, at the ſame 
time, by letters patent, * created him his lieu- 
tenant general, whom he was about to make 
emperor of Germany. 

The elector of Bavaria, thus ſtrengthened, 
ealily penetrated into Auſtria, while Maria 
Thereſa could, with difficulty, make head 
againſt the king of Pruſſia. e ſoon made 
himſelf maſter of Paſſau, an imperial city, 
tage by its biſhop. This place ſeparates 
Jpper Auſtria from Bavaria. He advanced as 
Far as Lintz, the capital of Upper Auſtria, and 
ſome of his parties ſkirmiſhed within three 
leagues of Vienna. The alarm was now ſpread, 
the whole city was in confuſion, and they pre- 
pared for a ſiege with all expedition; one whole 
fuburb and a palace, bordering on the forti- 
ficativns, are entirely deſtroyed. The Danube 
is covered with veſſels tranſporting the moſt 
valuable effects of the inhabitants to places 
of greater ſecurity, The elector of Bavaria 


* i 


— 


* Theſe letters were not figned till the twentieth of Au- 
uſt, 3747, 
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1 
even ſends a ſummons to count Kevenhuller, 110 
governor of Vienna. f | | 1 
England and Holland were at that time far if| N 
from holding in their hands that balance to ö 1 
which they had long pretended. The ſtates- Wl 1 
general kept a profound ſilence on ſeeing mat- l 
ſhal Maillebois' army, which was then in Weſt- 1 8 
phalia; and this ſame army over-awed the king || 9 18 
of England, who trembled for the ſafety of 1 
his Hanoverian dominions, where he then re- 1117 
ſided. He had raiſed twenty-five thouſand | 1 
men to ſuccour Maria Thereſa, and at the head 1 
of this very army, he was obliged to abandon - 1 8 
her and ſigu a neutrality. His domeſticks were e 
furniſhed with paſſports for their perſons and 1 | WE 
baggage by the French general, to carry them e 
to London, and the king himſelf returned by 1 
the way of Weſtphalia and Holland. 4 
At that time there was not one prince, either Will Bi! 
within or without the empire, who ſupported 1 
that pragmatic ſanction which ſo many of Wt 
them had guarantied. Vienna weakly fortified WH 
on that fide where it was threatened, could not | lf 1 BR 
bave held out long. Thofe who were beft ac- e 
quainted with Germany, and the ſtate of pub- 11 
lic affairs, looked upon that city as good as 1 
taken, by which the aſſiſtance which Maria | 1 


| Thereſa might otherwiſe have drawn from the Iii 
Hungarians, would have been cut off, her 11 
dominions laid entirely open to the arms of the 1 
conqueror, all claims ſettled, and peace reſter ed 1 
to the empire, and to Europe. And even car- 
dinal de Fleury was ſo much encouraged by 
tho'e favourable diſpoſitions in a project, for 
which he had in the beginning ſo great a repug- N 
nance, that he ſaid to TONY officers, who waited _ \I' | 
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on him late to take leave, ** Gertlemen, 
+ this will not be a long buſineſs, and I hope 
* to ſee you again very ſoon.“ 

The courage and reſolution of Maria Thereſa 
ſeemed to encreale with the difficulties ſne had 
to ſurmount, ſhe had quitted Vienna to throw 
herlelf into the arms of the Hungarians, whom 
ner father and anceſtors had treated with ſo 
much ſeverity. Having aſſembled the. four 
orders of the ſtate at Preſhourg, ſhe appeared 
in the midſt of them, holding in her arms her 
eldeſt ſon, then an infant in his cradle, and 
addrefling herſelf to them in Latin, which 
tongue ſhe ſpoke perſectly well, ſhe expreſſed 
herſelf nearly in theſe words 1“ Forſaken by 


my friends, perſecuted by my enemies, and 


attacked by my neareſt relation, I have no 
<< other reſource but your fidelity, your courage, 
and my own conſtancy: to your care 1 
« ſurrender the da: ghter and fon of your 
kings, who from you expect their ſafety.” 
All the palatines, foftened, and, at the fame 
time, animated by this ſhort ſpeech, drew 
their ſabres, crying out with one voice, Moria- 
mur pro rege noſtro Maria Thereſa, ** Let us 
„die for our king Maria Thereſa” for it is to 
be obſerved, they always give the title of king 
to their queens; and never in fact did princefs 
better deſerve that title. They ſhed tears in 
taking the oath to defend her, her eyes alone 
were dry; but when ſhe withdrew with her 
raids of honour, thofe tears, which the great- 
neſs of her ſoul had hitherto ſuppreſſed, burſt 
forth in abundance. She was at this time with 
child, and had written, not long before, to 
ber mother-in-law, the dutcheſs of em 
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theſe words; „I, as yet, know not whether 
„ ſhall have a ſingle town left wherein to be 
brought to bed.” | 

In this condition ſhe excited the zeal of the 
Hungarians. England and Holland roufed in 
her behalf, and ſupplied her with money ; ſhe 
cprreſponded with all the ſtates of the empire; 
negotiated with the king of Sardinia, while her 
provinces furniſhed her with ſoldiers. 

The whole kingdom of England took part in 
her diſtreſſes. The Engliſh are not a people 
who wait to know their ſovereign's opinion 
before they give theirs. Some private perſons. 
propoſed a free-gift for this princeſs, The 
dutcheſs of Marlborough, whoſe huſband had 
fought ſor Charles VI. aſſembled the principal. 
ladies of London, whom ſhe induced to ad- 
vance, for this cauſe, an hundred thouſand. 
pounds ſterling, herſelf ſubſcribing forty thou- 
ſand of the ſum. The queen of Hungary had. 
the greatneſs of ſoul to decline a-ceptizx of 
this money, which was fo generouſly offered 
her, reſolved to wait for fuch ſums as ſhould 
— granted by the nation in parliament aſſem- 
bled. | 2 

It was generally believed, that the victorious 
armies of France and Bavaria would have 
marched to the ſiege of Vienna; what the ene- 
my fears ſhould be always carried into execution. 
This was one of thoſe deciſive ſtrokes, one of 
thoſe lucky opportunities, which forgune pre- 
ſents once, and if neglected, is never to be re- 
covered afterwards. The elector of Bavaria had 
entertained thoughts of taking Vienna; but he 
had' made no preparations for the fiege, and 
had neither artillery nor ammunition. _ 

OP dina 
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dinal Fleury had not extended his views ſo far 
as to put that capital into the eleCtor's hands ; 
he generally confined himſelf to projects of a 
middling nature; he was for dividing the ſpoils 
before he had them, and did not intend that 
the emperor of his making ſhould enjoy the 
whole ſucceſſion. | 

The French army commanded by the elector 
of Bavaria, and reinforced with 20,000 Saxons, 
marched towards Prague in Nov. 1741. Count 
Maurice of Saxony, natural brother to the king 
of Poland, took the place by eſcalade. This 
general, who inherited from his tather his very 
extraordinary bodily ſtrength, as well as his 
real worth and (ſweetneſs of temper, was more- 
over endued with the greateſt talents for war. 
His great reputation induced the people of 
Courland to ele him their duke; but Ruſſia, 
having wreſted from him what he- had received 
f.om the unanimous ſuffrages of a whole peo- 
ple, he conſoled himſelf in the ſervice of 
France, and the ſocial pleaſures of a nation, 
which was not as yet ſufficiently acquainted 
with his merit. | 

It was neceſſary that Prague ſhould be taken 
in a few days, or the enterpriſe abandoned. They 
were in want of proviſions, the ſeaſon was far 
advanced, and the town, tho' poorly fortified, 
could eaſily reſiſt the fuſt attack. General O- 


gilvy, an Iriſhman by birth, commanded in the 


place with a garriſon of 3000 men, and the 
grand duke was in full march with an army of 
30,000 to its relief, and on the 25th of No- 
vember was actually within five leagues of it, 
u hen that very night the French and Saxons 
made an aſſault upon the town, 


They 
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They made two attacks under cover of a 
deſperate fire from their artillery, which drew 
the attention of the whole garriſon to that fide. 
In the mean time, count Saxe ſilently had a 
ſingle ladder fixed to the rampart of the New 
Town, in a part very diſtant from that where 
the aſſault was given. It happened that the lad- 
der was not long enough, which obliged them 
to make up the deficiency by hand- barrows. 
Monſieur de Chevert, at that time Lieut. Col. 
of the regiment of Beauſſe, was the firſt man 
that mounted. He was followed. by marſhal 
Broglio's eldeſt ſon. They reach the rampart, 
and find only one centinel at ſome diſtance. 
They are ſoon followed by numbers, and make 
themſelves maſters of the place. The whole 
garriſon lay down their arms, and general 
Ogilvy with his 3000 men ſurrender priſoners 
of war. Count Saxe ſaved the town from be- 
ing pillaged, and, what was very extraordinary, 
the conquerors and the conquered were mixed 
pell-mell for three days; French, Saxons, Ba- 
varians, and Bohemians, walked the ſtreets in 
common without diſtinction and without ſhed- 

ding a drop of blood. Thus Prague was taken 
by eſcalade, 
Tue elector of Bavaria, who was juſt arrived 
at the camp, tranſmitted an account of this 
ſucceſs to the king, in ſuch terms as a general 
would addreſs the prince whoſe armies he com- 
manded. He made his public entry into the 
capital of Bohemia the ſame day on which it 
was taken, and was crowned in the month of . 
D-cember. In the mean time, the grand duke 
finding he had not been able to fave the town, 
and that ſubliſtence failed in the quarters which 


he 
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he occupied, retired to the ſouthern part of 
the province, and left the command of the ar- 
my to his brother prince Charles of Lorrain. 
During theſe tranſactions the king of Pruſſia 
made himſelf maſter of Moravia, a province 
that lies between Bohemia and Silefia ; ſo that 
Maria Thereſa ſeemed overpowered on all ſides. 
Her competitor had been crowned archduke of 
Auſtria at Lintz ; he had been lately crowned 
king of Bohemia at Prague, from whence he 
went to Francfort to receive the imperial dia- 


dem, under the name of Charles VII. All 


the electors had ſuſpended the vote of Bohe- 
mia, while that province remained in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the queen of Hungary, on pretext, |, 


that a woman had no right of ſuffrage. 
The elector of Bavaria, now maſter of Prague, 
might at the inſtant of election have made uſe 
of the vote of Bohemia in his own favour; 


but, as he had no need of it, he ſuffered. it to 


lie dormant. — 
Marſhal Bell-iCe, who had followed him from 


Prague to Frankfort, appeared rather as one 


of the principal electors than as the ambaſſador 


of France. He minaged all the votes, and 
directed all the negotiations; he received all 
the honours due to the repreſentative of a king 
who beſtowed the imperial crown. The elec- 
tor of Mentz, who is preſident of the election, 
gave him the right hand in his own palace, 
and the ambaſſador, on the contrary, gave the 
right hand in his own houſe to electors only, 


taking place of all other princes. His jnſtruc- 


tions as plenipotentiary were delivered to the 
German Chancery in French, although that 
court had formerly required all ſuch ꝓapers to 


be. 
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be preſented in the Latin tongue, as being the 
proper language of a government which aſ- 
fumes the title and denomination of the Roman 


* 


harles Albert was elected in the moſt tran 


quil and folemn manner on the 4th of January, 
1742. He now appeared covered with glory, 
and at the fummit of happineſs ; but fortune 
ſoon put on a different aſpect, and his very ele- 
vation rendered him one of the moſt unfortu- 
nate princes upon earth. 


Rapid diſaſters which followed the ſucceſſes of 
the Emperor CHARLES ALBERT of 
BAVARIA. | 


Every thing retrieved again by LEWIS XV. 
a 6 and Marſhal S Ax E. 


T HE fault that had been committed in not 

providing a ſufficient number of cavalry 
began now to be felt, Marſhal Belleiſle was 
ſick at Francfort, and beſides he could not at 
one and the fame time conduct negotiations, 
and command an army at a diſtance. Miſun- 
derſtandings began to ariſe among the allies, 
the Saxons complained greatly of the Pruſſians, 
theſe of France, and theſe latter cried out like- 
wile in their turn. 

Maria Thereſa was ſupported by her own 
magnanimity, and by the money of England, 
Holland, and Venice, by loans on Flanders, but 
above all, by the deſperate ardour of her troops, 
which ſhe aſſembled from all quarters. The 


French army was deſtroyed by fatigue, ſick- 


neſs, 
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neſs and deſertions; their leaders had but little 
credit, and reciuits were difficult to be got. 
The French did not find the ſame fortune as 
Guſtavus Adolphus, who opened his campaign 
in Germany with Jeſs than 10,000 men, yet 
in a ſhort time found His forces encreaſed to 
' 30,000, augmenting them in proportion as he 
advanced. | 
The French army, which on its entering Bo- 
hemia, ſhould have amounted to 45,000 men, 
conſiſted on its leaving France of no more than 
2,000, and in this number there was but 8000 
orſe. Every day then weakened the victori- 
ous French, and added new ſtrength to the Au- 
ſtrians. Prince Charles of Lorrain, brother to 
the Grand Duke, was in the heart of Bohe- 
mia, at the head of 35,000 effective men. The 
country was in his intereſt, and he began a de- 
fenſive war very ſucceſsfully, by keeping the 
enemy in continual alarms, cutting off their 
convoys, and harrafling them perpetually on all. 
ſides, by ſwarms of huſſars, croats, pandours, 
and talpaches. | | 
The pandours are Sclavonians, it habiting the 
banks of the Drave, and the Save: they wear 
long cloaks, and in their girdles they carry 
' piſtols, a ſabre, and a poignard. | 
' The talpaches are Hungarian infantry ; they 
go armed with a muſket, two piſtols, and a 
labre. | | | 
The croats, called in France cravates, are the 
militia of Croatia. | 
The huſffars are Hungarian cavalry, mounted 
upon ſmall hortes, which ate extremely ſwift 
and hardy. Theſe fall upon, and cut off, ad- 
vanced poſts that are weak and rot properly 
| lup- 
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ſupported with cavalry, which was every where 
the caſe of the French and Bavarian troops. 

The elector of Bavaria thought a ſmall number 
of troops would be ſufficient to ſecure avaſt extent 
of country, which it was imagined the queen 
of Hungary was in no condition to retake; but 
herein he was deceived. Every thing was re- 
taken, and the ſeat of war was at length tranſ- 
ported from the Danube to the Rhine. * 

Cardinal Fleury, on ſeeing all bis 15605 
diſconcerted, and ſo fair a beginning ſuc- 
ceeded by ſuch a train of diſaſters, wrote A 
letter to general Konigſeck, which was deli- 
vered to him by marſhal Belleiſſe. In this let- 
ter the cardinal excuſes himſelf on the ſcore of 
the war, which, he ſays, was undertaken againſt 
his conſent; and 'acknowledges, that he had 
been hurried out of his own meaſures. Many 
„ 'people, ſays he, know how. ſtrenuouſly 1 
$$: oppoſed the "reſolutions © which have been 
I tuxen';-and thet I wae,” in a manner, com- 
+ pelled to acquieſce in them. Your excelleney 
is too well acquainted with all that patled, 
«© not to gueſs at the perſon who left nothing 
„ undone to determine the king to enter into a 
league ſo contrary to my liking and my 
principles.“ 

The only anſwer the queen of Hungary 
made, was by cauſing the cardinal's letter to 
be printed, It was eaſy to foreſee the ill effects 
this letter muſt have produced. In the firſt 
place the whole blame of the war was 
thrown upon the very general who was com- 
miſſioned to negotiate with count Konigſeck ; 
and to render his perſon odious was not the 
way to make his negotiations ſueceſsful. 
3; Secondly, 
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Secondly, this letter plainly acknowledged a 
weakneſs in the miniſtry ; and he muſt have 
had a very flender knowledge of mankind who 
could not foreſee that advantage would be 
taken of this weakneſs, that the allies of -France 
would grow cool upon it, and her enemies ga- 
ther more courage, 

The cardinal, finding his letter made public, 
wrote a ſecond, in which he complains to the 
Auftrian general, and ſays, ** That he fhall 
«© not hereafter write his mind ſo freely to 
% him.” This ſecond letter did him more 
harm than the firſt, Indeed, he diſavowed them 
both in the public papers; and this diſavowal, 
of wbick no one was the dupe, crowned all 
thoſe imprudent proceedings that milder judges 
excuſed in an old man of eighty-ſeven, worn- 
out with a ſeries of ill ſucceſs, At length, the 
emperor offered -propoſals for a peace to the 
court of London, and particularly to ſecularize 
the two biſhoprics in diſpute in favour of Ha- 
nover ; but the Engliſh miniſtry, not thinking 
the emperor's interpoſition in the leaſt neceſſary 
towards obtaining theſe biſhoprics, inſulted his 
propoſals by making them public, and the em- 
peror found himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of 
diſayowing his offers of peace, as cardinal Fleury 
had di ſowned the war. | 

The diſpute now became warmer than ever; 
France on the one hand, and England on the 
other, under the name of auxiliaries, though 
principals in fact, {trove to graſp. the ballance of 
Europe ſword in hand. Holland at length de- 
clared in favour of Maria Thereſa. Germany, 
Flanders, and Italy, were alternately the theatre 
of war, as happened in the year 1701: m — | 

ouſe. 
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houſe of Bourbon was, for the ſecond time, ob- 
liged to 1 5 a war againſt almoſt all the 
powers of Europe. 


At the beginning of the Chapter concerning 
the War between France and England in 
the Year 1756. | | 


Vol. VIII. eb. 196. EUROPE: in general, 
page 70. never beheld ſuch glo- 
rious days as from the con- 

eluſion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapellein 1748, 
to the beginning of the year 1756. Trade flou- 
riſhed from Peterſbourg to Cadiz, the fine arts 
were every where cheriſhed, and a mutual in- 
tercourſe ſubſiſted between all nations; ſo that 
Europe reſembled a large family reconciled, 
ater having been long at variance. The new 
misfortunes which were about to befall this part 
of the world, ſeemed foretold by the dreadful 
earthquakes which were felt in divers of its 
provinces, but more terribly in Liſbon than 
elſewhere. The greateſt part of that capital 
was thrown to the ground, and buried in its 
ruins upwards of thirty thouſand of its inha- 
bitants. This fearful ſcourge extended itſelf to 
pain; the little town of Setubal (commonly 
called St. Ubes) was almoſt wholly deſtroyed, 
and others conſiderably damaged. The ſea, 
making a breach over the walls of Cadiz, car- 
ned away every thing it met in its paſſage. 
Theſe ſhocks were not confined to Europe 
alone, the oppoſite continent of Africa had its 
ſhare in the deſolation; and the ſame day that 
the misfortune befel Liſbon, a whole — — 
| rabs 
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Arabs in the neighbourhood. of Morocco were 
ſwallowed up by the opening af the earth, and 
the cities of Fez and Mequinez were even 
greater ſufferers than Liſbon. 

This dice difaſter ſhould have made mankind 
look into themſelves, and conſider, that, as the 
common victims of fate, they ought to com- 
fort, inſtead of oppreſſing, each other. The Por- 
tugueſe imagined they ſhould. deprecate the 
wrath of Heaven, by burning the Jews and 
others of their fellow-creatures at an, Auto da 
Fe, or Act of Faith, as it is called, which other 
nations look upon as an act of inhumanity, and 
even at that time the other powers of Europe 
were preparing to ſtain with blood the earth 
that as yet trembled-under their feet, | 
ne firſt fatal cataſtophre happened in Swe- 
den; that kingdom had been changed to a re- 
Public, in which the ſovereign was no more 
than the principal magiſtrate. He was obliged 
to comply with the majority of votes in the 
jenate ; the ſtates which were compoſed of the 
noblcs, the burghers, the clergy, and the pea- 
ſants, had a power of altering the laws of the 
ſenate, but the king could not. | 
Certain of the nobles; more attached to the 
perſon of their prince than to the new laws of 
the country, entered into a confpiracy againſt 
the ſenate in his favour, the plot was diſcovered, 
and the conipirators puniſhed with death. And 
what in a government purely monarchical 
would have paſſed for a virtuous and meritori- 
ous deed, was deemed an infamous and trea- 
ſonable act in a country become free. 'T'hus 
the ſame actions are: virtuous or criminal ac- 
' cording to times and places. 5 
n | 4 T his 


This affair alienated the minds of the Swedes 
from their king, and was partly the occaſion of 


their declaring war againſt Frederick, king of 


Pruſſia, whoſe filter had been married to the 
king of Sweden. 


he revolutions which the king of Pruſſia 
and his enemies were preparing at that time, 


; were like a flame ſmothering beneath the em- 


bers, that ſoon afterwards burſt forth with 


fury to the deſolation of Europe; but the firſt 
ſparks came from America. 


The WAR in GERMANY. 


An Eleftor of Brandenbourg alone N 


the Houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, and the 
Empires of Germany and Ruſſia. 


MEMORABLE EvenrTs. 


LEWIS. XXV. has been admired for making 
s head alone againſt. Germany, England, 
e Italy, and Holland, joined in league againſt 
him. 
je ordinary: an elector of Brandenbourg, who 
. alone bas ſtood againſt the united forces of the 
i houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, Ruſſia, Sweden, 
d, and one half of the empiie. 
nd | IT his is a prodigy which can only be attri- 
of | buted to the excellent diſcipline of his troops, 
i- and the ſuperior genius of their leader. Chance 
ea- may decide the fate of one battle; but when we 
bus ſee the weaker party reſiſting thoſe ſo much ſu- 
ac perior to him, for the ſpace of ſeven years toge- 
ther, in a country altogether open, we can no 
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We have ſeen an event {till more extra- 
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longer ſuppoſe this to be the work of fortune; 
and, in this reſpe&, the preſent war differs from 
all thoſe which have hitherto ravaged the face 
of the earth. : 

We have already taken notice that the ſe- 
cond king of Pruſſia, who was the only ſo- 
vereign of Europe poſſeſſed of a treaſure, and 
who had brought his troops to good diſci- 
pline, eſtabliſhed a new kind of power in Ger- 
many. We have ſeen alſo how the prepara- 
tions made by the father emboldened the ſon 
alone to brave the Auſtrian power, and ſeize 
upon Sileſia. | 

The empreſs queen was waiting with pati- 
ence for a favourable opportunity to 1epoſleſs 
herſelf of that province. It would formerly 
have been a matter of indifference to the other 
powers of Europe, whether a petty country an- 
nexed to Bohemia belonged to one houſe or to 
another; but politics, like the other ideas of 
the human mind, having been refined rather 
than improved of late, this trifling diſpute has 
put arms into the hands of above half a million 
of men. There never had been ſo great a 


number of effective fighting men, either in the 


cruſades, or in the irruptions of the conquerors 


of Aſia. The following is the manner in which 


this great ſcene opened. 

Elizabeth, empreſs of Ruſſia, was cloſely 
allied with the empreſs queen Maria Thereſa, 
by ancient treaties, by their common intereſt, 
which united them againſt the Ottoman empire, 
and by a mutual inclination. Auguſtus III. 
king of Poland, and elector of Saxony, who 
had been reconciled to the empreſs queen, and 
was naturally attached to Ruſſia, to whom he 
5 Was 
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was indebted for his title of king of Poland, 
was intimately connected with both princeſſes. 
Theſe three powers had each their ſubjects of 
complaint againſt Frederick king of Pruſſia. 
Maria Thereſa ſaw Sileſia rent from her patri- 
mony. Auguſtus and his council wanted re- 
paration for the ravages committed in Saxony, 
by the king of Pruſſia, in the war of Forty-one, 
and there were ſome complaints of a perſonal 
nature between that monarch and the empreſs 
Elizabeth. | 

Thele three powers, all equally exaſperated 
againſt the king of Pruſſia,” entered into -the 
moſt intimate correſpondence, the effects of 
which were greatly feared by that prince. Au- 
ſtria was augmenting her forces, thoſe of Eliza- 
beth were ready; but the king of Poland, 
cletor of Saxony, was not in a condition to 
undertake any thing; his eleCtoral finances 
were exhauſted, and he had no place of any 
ſtrength to ſtop the Pruſſians from marching to 
Dreſden. Ard as order and ceconomy had ren- 
dered Brandenbourg a formidable ſtate, diſſipa- 
tion and neglect had enfeebled Saxony; and the 
Saxcn council were not eaſily to be perſuaded 


to enter into meaſures that might have proved 


of fatal conſequences to the ſtate, 
The king of Pruſſia, without any heſitation, 
and without conſulting any one, took himſelf 
the reſolution, in the year 1755, to be before 
hand with thoſe powers whoſe proceedings 
had given him ſo much umbrage. He began by 
making an aliiance with the king of England, 
elector of Hanover; he ſecured the landgrave 
cf Heſſe-Caſſel, and the houſe of Brunſwick ; 
and thus gave up his _— with France, 
It 
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It was at this period, as we have elſewhere 
obſerved *, that the ancient feuds between the 
houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria, which had ſub- 
ſiſted ever ſince the time of the emperor Charles 
V. and Francis I. of France, gave place to a 
reconciliation and friendly union, which ap- 


peared ſincere and permanent, and which greatly 


furpriſed all Europe. This union was, by the 
Engliſh parliament, called an unnatural alliance; 
but when the Engliſh wanted to reign maſters, 


it was a very natural one, and in no wiſe con- 


travened the peace of Weſtphalia, It appeared 
highly probable that theſe two powerful houſes, 
thus united and ſeconded by Ruſſia, Sweden, 
and ſeveral of the German powers, mizht keep 
the reſt of Europe in awe. : 

The treaty was ſigned at Verſailles, be- 
tween Lewis XV. and Maria Thereſa. The 
abbe de Bernis, afterwards cardinal, had the 
ſole honour of biinging about this famous 
treaty, which overturned all the edifice of 
cardinal Richelieu, and, in all appearance, 
erected another, more noble and. extenſi ve on 
its ruins. De Bernis was ſoon afterwards made 
miniſter of ſtate, and almoſt as ſcon di graced. 

This ſtep only ſerved to make the king of 
Pruſſia more alert to take the field. He marched 
his troops into Saxony, which was in a man- 
ner deſenceleſs, deſigning to make this province 
a kind of rampart againſt the Auſtrian power, 
and a way to come at her more effectually. He 
immediately made himſelf maſter of Leipſick, 
and a part of his army appeared before the gates 


See Vol. VIII. chap. excv. pag. 73. 
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of Dreſden. King Auguſtus thereupon retired, 
as his father had done before the victorious 
Charles XII. He quitted his capital, and went 
to his camp at Pirnau, in the neighbourhood 
of Konigſtein, on the road to Bohemia, and 
on the borders of the Elbe, where he thought 
himſelf in ſafety. 

Frederick then enters Dreſden as a maſter, 
though under the name of a protector. The 

ueen of Poland, daughter to the emperor 
Joſeph, had refuſed to join her conſort in his 
flight, and remained in the city. They de- 
manded of her the keys of the public archives; 
and upon her refuſing to deliver them up, pre- 
pared to break open the doors. The queen then 
places herſelf in their way, hoping that they 
would reſpect her perſon and courage; but, 
without regarding either, they forcibly opened, 
in her fight, the ſacred depoſits of the ſtate. 
It was eſpecially neceſſary for the king of Pruſ- 
ſia to get into his hands authentic proofs of 
the deſigns of the elector of Saxony againſt him. 
He ſucceeded, and found ſufficient teſtimonies 
of the apprehenſions they had of him; and yet 
theſe very apprehenſions, which ought to have 
induced the court of Dreſden to put itſelf in a 
poſture of defence, only ſerved to make it the 
victim of a powerful neighbour; and it was too 
late perceived, that Saxony, conſidering. the 
ſituation in which it had been for ſuch a num- 
ber of years, ought to have given all its atten- 
tion to warlike concerns inſtead. of pleaſure. 
There are certain ſituations, in which the only 
alternative left is to prepare for reſiſtance, to 
conquer or to periſh. | 
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On the firſt news of this invaſion, the aulic 
£2uncil of the empire declared the king of 
Pruſſia a diſturber of the public peace, and a 
rebe]; but it was not eaſy to give this denun- 
ciation any weight againſt a prince who had 
an hundred and fifty thouſand fighting men un- 
der his command, He anſwered their edicts 
by giving battle to the Auſtrian army ; whence 
he marched to that on the con fines of Bohemia, 
near a village called Lowoſitz. | 

This firſt battle was not deciſive, as to the 
numbers ſlain on either fide ; but it proved 10 
with reſpect to its conſequences. The king, 
in ſpite of the utmoſt efforts of the Auſtrians, 
blocked up the Saxons in their camp at Pirnau; 
and the king of Poland's litt!e army, conſiſting 
only of about thiiteen or fourteen thouſand 
men, ſurrendcred priſoners of war, in a weck 
alter the battle. 3 

Auguſtus, in this very extraordinary capitu- 
lation, which was the only military event that 
happened between him and the king of Pruſſia, 
only requeſted that his own regiment of guards 
might not be made priſoners; but he was 
anſwered by Frederick, “ that he could not 
grant that requeſt, for that he was very cer- 
6 tain theſe guards would ſerve againſt him, 
< aud he did not chuſe to be at the trouble of 
< taking them twice,” This reply was a ter- 
lible leſſon to all princes to make themſclycs 
2 when they have a powerſul ncigh- 

our. 

The king of Poland, having thus loft his 
eleCtorate and his army, was neceſſitated to ap- 
ply to his enemy ſor paſſports, to carry him in- 
to Poland, which were very readily granted; 

and 
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arid they had moreover the inſulting politeneſs || 
to furniſh him with poſt-horſes. He went then 3 [4 855 
from his hereditary into his elective dominions, || "x 
where he found not a ſingle perſon willing to | 
take up arms to ſupport their ſovereizn. The 1 
whole electorate of Saxony was put under con- 
tribution, and the king of Pruſſia found ſuffi- 
cient ſupplies in the countries he had invaded, 
to deſray the expences of carrying on the war. 
Tne queen of Poland, who had not followed 
h-r huſband, remained behind in Dreſden, 
where ſhe died a ſhort time afterwards of 
grief. All Europe pitied the ſufferings of this 
diſtreſſed family; but in the courſe of theſe 
calamities, there were a thouſand ather families 
that experienced as great ſufferings, though not 
of ſo public a nature. The civil magiſtrates of 
Leipſick made remonſtrances againſt the con- 
tributions which the victor had impofed on 
them, and which they declared themſelves ut- 
terly incapable of raiſing: they were anſwered 
by being thrown into priſon, and they paid the 
ſums demanded. 

Never have ſo many battles been fought as 
during*the courſe of this war. The Ruſſians 
entered the Pruſſian territories by the way of 
Poland. The French, now auxiliaries to the 
queen of Hungary, fought for the recovery of 
Sileſia; a country, which a few years be- 
fore, they had aſſiſted to take from her, when 
allies of the king of Pruſſia. The king of 
England, who had formerly ſhewn himſelf the 
moſt zealous ſupporter of the houſe of Auſtria, 
was now become its moſt formidable enemy. 
Sweden, that in the prece ling war, had ſtruck: 
at the very exiſtence of that houſe, now ſent 
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its forces to ſerve in its armies againſt the king 
of Pruſſia, for a ſubſidy of nine hundred thou- 
land franks : theſe troops were guilty of the 
leaſt ravages of any. | 

Germany now beheld itſelf torn to pieces 
by many more national troops than in the 
famous thirty years war. 

While the Pruſſians were marching through 
Poland to the aſſiſtance of the empreſs queen, 
the French entered Germany, by the duchy of 
Cleves, and by Weſel, which had been aban- 
doned by the Pruſſions, and took all the coun- 

try of Heſſe; they then bent their march to- 
wards the electorate of Hanover, in order to 
give battle to an army of Engliſh, Hanoveriane, 
and Heſſians, commanded by the ſame duke of 
Cumberland who had attacked Lewis XV. at 
Fontenoy. | | 

The king of Pruſſia went in ſearch of the 

Auſtrian army in Bohemia, and at the ſame 

time left a conſiderable body of troops to make 
head againſt the Ruſſians. The troops of the 
empire, called the army of execution, were order = 
ed to penetrate into Saxony, now entirely in the 
poſſeſſion of the Pruſſians. Thus Germany 
was at once a prey to ſix formidable armies, 
that devoured her very vitals. | 

The king of Pruffia marched immediately 
to attack prince Charles of Lorrain, the em- 
peror's brother, and general Brown, near 
Prague. The battle was bloody; but the Pruſ- 
ſian army proved victorious, and obliged a part 
of the Auſtrian infantry to take ſhelter in the 
city of Prague, in which they were blocked up 
by the victorious troops, for above two months. 
There were a great number of princes in the 
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town. Proviſions began to grow ſcarce, and 
it was generally believed that Prague would fall 
a ſacrifice, and that the houſe of Auſtria would 
ſuffer more from Frederick than it had done 
from Guſtavus Adolphus. 

But the conqueror loſt all the fruits of his 
ſucceſs, by graſping at every thing at once. 
Count Caunitz, prime miniſter of the empreſs 
queen, a man as active in the cabinet, as the 
king of Pruſſia was in the field, had already 
aſſembled an army under the command of mar- 
ſhal Daun. The king of Pruffia did not heſi- 
tate an inſtant to attack this army, in hopes 
that the reputation of his late victories would 
ſtrike a terror into the enemy's troops. This 
army once diſperſed, Prague muit neceſſarily 
capitulate after a ſhort bombardment; and h 
was then abſolute maſter of Germany. Mar- 
ſhal Daun had entrenched his army on the 
brow of a hill. The Pruſſians attacked the 
trenches ſeven different times, with incredible 
fury, and were as often repulſed. Frederick 
loſt near twenty-five thouſand men, killed 
wounded, runaways, and deſerters. Prince 
Charles of Lorrain, who was ſhut up in Prague, 
made a ſally, and purſued the Pruſſians The 
change in the face of things was now as great 
as the king of Pruſſia's hopes and exploits had 
been before this event. | 

The French, on their ſide, powerſully ſupport- 
ed Maria Thereſa, The marechal d'Eſtrées 
who commanded their army, had already, paſſed 
the Weſer, and followed cloſe upon the duke 
of Cumberland, who was marching towards 
Minden; he came up with that general at Haſ- 
tenbeck, gave him battle, and gained a complete 


4 victory. 
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victory. The princes of Conde and la Maralir 
Conti gave the firſt proofs of their military ta- 
lents in this battle, and the blood-royal of France 
diſputed the honour of the field with that of 
England, And here let us obſerve, that, by ſome 
intrigues at court, the marſhal d' Eſtrèes had been 
removed from the command of the army, and 
the orders were already gone forth to put this af- 
front upon him, when he gained this victory. 
he courtiers pretended to find fault with him 
for not having conquered the whole electorate 
of Hanover, and not having marched. as far as 
Megdebourg. They thought that every thing 
was to be terminated in a fingle campaign. 
Such was the confidence of the French court in 
the year 1741, when, after having made an em- 


peror, it thought to diſpoſe of all the dominions 


of the houſe of Auſtria; and in the beginning 
cf the age of Lewis XIV. when that monarch 
and Philip V. of Spain, having made themſelves 
maſters of Italy and Flanders, and being ſe- 
conded by two electors, thought to give laws to 
all Europe, and found themſelves miſerably de- 
ceived. 


ConTINUATION of MEMORARBLE EVENTS. 


The Engliſh Army obliged to capitulate. The 
Affair of Roſbach. Revolutions. 


TH E French miniſtry had diſpatched mar- 
ſhal Richelieu to take the command of the 
army from d' Eſtrées, before it was acquainted 
with the important victory that general had 
gained. Marſhal Richelieu, remarkable for the 

charms 
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eharms of his perſon and underſtanding, and fa - 
mous by the defence of Genoa and the taking o$ 
Minorca, marched to give the duke of Cumber- 
land battle, whom he obliged to retreat before 
him as far as the mouth of the Elbe, where 
he compelled him to capitulate with his whole 
army. This capitulation was more fingular 
and glorious than the moſt complete victory 
would have been. By the articles of the con- 
vention, the duke of Cumberland obliged him 
felf to retire beyond the Elbe, and to leave the 
country open to the operations of the French 
againſt the king of- Pruſſia. 

The ruin of that monarch now ſeemed-inevit- 
able. The ſevere defeat he had met with before 
Prague, and another where his troops had- 
ſuffered near Landſhut on the confines of Sile- 
tia, and lately a battle, which he had hazarded 
with the Ruſſians, and in which neither {ide bad- 
the victory, had weakened him: almoſt beyond 
2 poſſibility of recovery. 

He was in danger of beinghemmed in on one 
gde by the army under marſhal Richelieu, and 
by that of the empire on the other, while the 
Auſtrians and Ruſſians were marching into the 
heart of Sileſia. His deſtruction now ſeemed ſo 
certain, that the Aulic council no longer kept 
any meaſures, but openly declared him to have- 
incurred the ban of the empire, and to have 
ſorfeited all his fiefs; rights, privileges, immuni- 
ties, &c. Nay, he himſelf ſeemed to think his 
fituation altogether deſperate,-and that nothing; 
was left him but a- glorious death. On this oc-- 
cation, he made a kind of a philoſophical teſta- 
ment; and fo little was his mind affected with- 
this feries of misfor.unes, that he wrote it in- 
| 1 French 
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French verſe. I am perſuaded this anecdote is 
altogether new, and ſingular in its kind. 

The prince of Soubiſe, a general of intre- 
pid courage, great prudence, and regularity 
of conduct, marched to give him battle in 
Saxony, at the head of a ſtrong army, which 
tne miniſtry had further reinforced by a part of 
that under marſhal Richelieu. This army was 
joined by that of the circles, commanded by 
the prince of Hildebourghauſen. 

Frederick, thus ſurrounded on all fides by 
enemies, advanced with a reſolution to fell his 
life dear, and periſh in the midſt of Soubiſe's 
ranks, at the ſame time that he took all the ne- 
ceſſary precautions to gain the victory. He 
went to rcconnoitre the joint armies, and then 
made a retreat, in order to ſecure an advantage- 
ous poſition for his own. The prince of Hil- 
debourghauſen was for attacking him without 
delay. This reſolution was neceſſarily followed 
by the French;who acted only as auxiliaries; and 
they advanced into the neighbourhood of Roſ- 
bach and Marsbourg, and marched towards the 
Pruſſians, who were concealed under their 
tents ; when, on a ſudden, the tents are ſtruck, 
and the whole Pruſſian army is ſeen advancing 
in order of battle between two hills lined with 
artillery. | 

At this unexpected ſight the French and im- 
perial troops were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment. 
The French ſoldiery had for ſome years been 
taught the Pruſhan exerciſe, which had been af- 
terwards altered in feveral of its evolutions, 
fo that the men no longer knew what they were 
at, their former way of ſighting was a hazard, 
and they were not ſufficiently maſters of the 

I new 
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new method, When they ſaw the Pruſſians 
advancing towards them in this extraordinary 
diſpoſition, which was utterly unknown to all 
other nations, they thought they beheld their 
maſters. The Pruſſian artillery was likewiſe 
much better ſerved than that of the combined 
army. The imperial troops 'gave way almoſt 
at the firſt onſet. The French cavalry was 
broke by the Pruffian cannon ; a general pannic 
prevailed ; the whole body of French infantry 
retreated before ſix battalions of the enemy: 
in ſhort, it could not be called a battle, but a 
powerful army that preſented itſelf in a poſture 
to fight, and then ran away. The event of 
next day is unparalleled in hiſtory, only two 
regiments of Swiſs remain on the field of 
battle. The prince of Soubiſe rode up to thoſe, 
and. putting himſelf at their head, made them 
file off by flow degrees. This extraordinary 
day's work once more changed the face of 
affairs. 

At this very time freſh diſaſters befel the ar- 
my under marſhal Richelieu, which had been 
greatly weakened. by the draughts the miniſtry 
had made from it. The court of France re- 
fuſed to ratify the convention which the marſhal 
had obliged the duke of Cumberland to ſub- 
ſcribe. The Engliſh court therefore thought 
themſelves (not without juſtice) releaſed from 
their engagements. The ratification, after- 
wards ſigned at Verſailles, did not arrive til 
five days after the misfortune at Roſbach, and 


the Engliſh in a ſhort time retook the whole 
electorate of Hanover. x 


- * 


Extraordinary and unprecedented as was the 
affair of Roſbach, it was not more ſo than what 
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was done by the king of Pruſſia after that un- 


expected victory. e haſtened into Sileſia, 
where his troops had been beaten by the Auſtri- 
ans; who had made themfelves maſters of 
Schwe idnitz and Breſlau. But for this great 
diligence of his, Sileſia had been wholly loft, 
and the battle of Roſbach- would have been of 
no advantage to him. | | 
In about a month's time he came up with the 
Auſtrian army, u hich he immediately attacked 
with the greateſt fury. The engagement laſted 
upwards of five hours, when victory declared 
wholly in favour of Frederick, who im- 
mediately took poſſeſſion of Schweidnitz and 
Breflau. After this there followed a continuat 
viciſſitude of battles, loſt and won. The French 
were, for the moſt part, always. unfortunate ; 
but their court was not in the leaſt diſcouraged 
on the contrary, it exerted itſelf to the utmoſt 
eo ſend freſh ſupplies of troops into Germany. 
The king of Pruſſia, on his fide, was weak- 


ened by the numerous battles he fought ; inſo- 


much, that the Ruffians took from him the 
whole kingdom of Pruffia, and laid waſte all 
Pomerania, while he was ravaging Saxony. 
The Auſtrians and Ruffans ſucceſſively enter 
Berlin. Almoſt all the ueaſure his father and 
himſelf had amaſſed was neceſſarily ſpent in 
this war, alike ruinous to all parties; and he 
was obliged to have recourſe to the Engliſh for 


ſubſidies. The Auſtrians, French, and Rufſ- 


ſians, without being difcouraged * by their bad 
ſucceſſes, followed him wherever he went. His 
family dared not to remain in Berlin, which 
was continually expoſed to the inſults of the 
enemy; and as to himſelf, after a ſeries of for- 
tunate 
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tunate events, he was, in 1762, intrenched under 
the cannon of Breſlau. Maria Thereſa ſeemed> 
on the eve of recovering all Sileſia; Frederick 

had loſt Dreſden, and all that part of Saxony: 
which borders upon Bohemia ; 'the king of Po-- 
land flattered himſelf with the hopes of reco- 

vering his hereditary dominions, when the death 
of Elizabeth, empreſs of Ruſſia, gave a new 
turn to the face of affairs, which had already: 
undergone ſo many changes. 

The new emperor, Peter III. had: for a con- 
ſiderable time been fecretly a friend to the king 
of Pruſſia. He now not only made peace with 
him the inſtant he came to the throne; but be- 
came his ally againſt the empreſs-queen, whom: 
his predeceſſor Elizabeth had ſo warmly and 
conſtantly befriended. Thus, by a ſuddent_ 
change, the king of Pruſſia, who had been ſo 
bardly preſſed by the Auſtrian and Ruſſian forces 
in coneert, now prepared to enter Bohemia with: 
the aſſiſtance of thoſ2 very Ruſſians who. had. 
fought againſt him but a few weeks before- 

But this new ſtate of affairs was again over- 
turned almoſt as ſoon as formed, by a ſudden. 
revolution in thoſe of Ruſſia. $9801 

The new czar wanted to repudiate his wife, 
which ſtirred up the whole nation againſt him, 
whoſe affections he ought to have endeavoured 
to gain. His wife obviated the deſign againſt 
her, the army and the people declared in her: 
favour, and Peter III. was confined-in priſon ;- 
where he died, in a few days aftery of a violent. 
fit of the cholie, to which he was ſubject. 

The king of Pruſſia, though left to himſelf, 
reſolved to continue the war. But what would: 
have been the_conſequence of this chaos of 55 
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vents? The ſpilling of a prodigious quantity of 
blood; the raiſing numerous armies, which 
would have done much more miſchieſs than 
great exploits; the exhauſting whole nations 
for quarrels with which they, had nothing to 
do; the deſtruction and plundering of num- 
berleſs towns; and, laſtly, the ruining the fi- 
nances of thoſe princes who had a ſhare in the 
War. 

And what are become of the prodigious ſums 
that have been laviſhed in this bloody conten- 
tion? Why, they are hidden in the coffers of 
two or three hunded private perſons, who acted 


as pay-maſters and commillaries to the reſpec- 


tive armics; the. contractors and bankers of 
Frankfort, Hamburgh, Dantzick, and Holland, 
have made immenſe fortunes ; and the Germans 
are better ſoldiers and richer tradeſmen than 
they ever were before. Thoſe diſaſters, which 
made every one tremble, will ſpeedily be for- 
gotten, and loſt in the croud of general events, 
or ſwallowed up in a ſucceſſion of new changes, 


The ENGLISH VircTor1ovs in the Four 
| Quarters of the WokLD. 
V HEN marſhal Richelieu, in 1756, laid 
ſiege to Port Mahon, the capical of the 
iſland of Minorca, the Engliſh ſent out admi- 
ral Byng, with a ftrong naval torce, todrive the 
French fleet off the iſland, and raiſe the ſiege. 
The Engliſh, who looked upon themſelves 
as maſters of the ſea, were incenſed at admiral 
Byng for not having beaten the French fleet: 
they accuſed him with having kept at too great 
a 
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a diſtance from the French admiral : he was 
tried for his life by a council of war, called in 
that country a court-martial, who condemned 
him to be ſhot. The ſentence was unanimouſly 
confirmed by the king and council. Never, 
perhaps, was there an inſtance of a more ſevere 
ſentence. 

At this time there appeared a book, intituled, 


* An Eſtimate of the Manners of the Times,“ 


of which there were no leſs than five editions 
printed off in London in the ſpace of three 
months. In this treatiſe, the autnor proves, 
that the Engliſh nation was entirely degene- 
rated ; that the more extenſive its trade, the 
nearer. it was to its ruin; that it was wrong to 
make uſe of the riches it poſſeſſed; that its in- 
habitants were no longer ſo robuſt and hardy as 
in former times; that its ſoldiers had loſt their 
courage; and that this was owing to the. great 
number of philoſophers, who were ſo wicked 
and ſenſeleſs as to acknowledge only one God, 


and to be neither Church of England-men, 


Preſbyterians, Quakers, Memnoniſts, nor Ana- 
baptiſts. We often meet with writings of this 


kind in France, of which no one takes any no- 


tice: but this rouſed the ſenſibility of the Eng- 
liſh nation, and produced the following conſe- 
quences. | 

They attacked, almoſt at one and the ſame 
time, all the ſea-coaſts of France, and her poſ- 
ſeſſions in Alia, Africa, and America. 

The firſt conqueſt they made was of Chan- 
denagore, an important poſt the French poſſeſſed 
at the entry of the Ganges in the Eaſt-Indies. 
This was the great warehouſe for all the curi- 
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ous merchandizes we have out of the mogul's 
country. 8 | 

The Engliſh and French Eaſt-India compa- 
nies, as has already been obſerved,. had for a 
conſiderable time carried-on their trade in that 
part of the world ſword in hand, and had en- 
gaged in their quarrels the nabobs or rajas cf 
the country, who are kind of viceroys, or ra- 
ther petty kings, ſometimes independent, and 
at others ſubject to the great mogul, according 
to the greater or leſs abilities of that emperor ; 
that is, as he was more or leſs powerſul. 

After taking the town and fort of Chande- 
nagore, the Engliſh continued without inter- 
miſhon to ruin the French trade in India. The 
megul government was ſo bad and weak, that 
it could not prevent the European traders from 
forming alliances, and making war upon each 
other, even in the heart of the empire. Tho 
Engliſh in particular had the boldneſs to attac 
Surat, one of the fineſt and largeſt trading cities 
in India, and which belonged to the emperor, 
which they took and plundered, deſtroying all 
the French warehouſes, and carrying off an 
immenſe booty; an act for which every Eng- 
liſhman ought to have been driven out of the 
country: but ſuch was the inability of the 
weak, though ſplendid court of the great mo- 
gul, that it did not even date to take any notice 
of this flagrant outtage . 


— 


This is only one inſtance of many, in the courſe of 
this work, in which Mr, de Voltaire has evidently departed 


from the impartiality of an hiſtorian, to indulge a hationab 


biads,. 
2- At. 
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At length, after having forcibly taken almoſt 
all the ſhips belonging to the French Eaſt India 
company, they laid ſiege to Pondicherry, which 
was not defended as in the time of its governor 
M. Dupleix ; but ſurrendered at diſcretion : fo 
that the French had nothing then left in that 
part of the world, but the regret of having ex- 
pended immenſe ſums, during the ſpace of forty 
yea:s, to ſupport a- company that had never 
been of the leaſt advantage to the ſtate, had 
not even made a ſingle dividend to the propri- 
etors or creditors out of the produce of its 
trade; that had ſubſiſted altogether, by under- 
hand dealings, and had been ſupported only by 
a part of the farm upon tobacco, which had 
been granted to it by the king : a memorable, 
though perhaps uſeleſs, example of the litile 
knowledge the French have hitherto had of the 
extenſive and ruinous trade to India. 

While the Engliſh were thus ruining the 
French, both by ſea and land, in the Eaſt, 
they likewiſe drove them out of the Weft- 
Indies. The French were in poſſeſſion of the 
river of Senegal, one of the branehes of the 
Niger, where they had ſeveral forts, and car- 
xied on a conſiderable trade in elephants teeth, 
gold duſt, and negroes, which latter were ſold 
by their princes like beaſts of burden, and who 
ſometimes ſell their own children, or even 
themſelves, for ſlaves to the Europeans, who 
carry them over to America. The Engliſh 
took all the forts. the French had built in theſe 
countries, together with all the valuable com- 
modities they were poſſeſſed of, to the value of 
three millions of livres. HF CEA 
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The laſt ſettlement the French had now left 


in this part of Africa was Goree, which ſoon 
after ſurrendered at diſcretion ; and France was 
now {tripped of all her poſſeſſions in that pait 
of the world. | 

But her loſſes in America were ſtill greater. 
Without entering into a detail of the ſeveral 
engagements between, the two nations, and the 


taking of all our forts one af:er another, let it 


ſuffice to ſay, that the Engliſh made themſelves 
maſters of Louiſburgh for the ſecond time; 
that place being as ill fortified, and badly pro- 
vided, as it had been the firſt. In ſhort, the 


Engliſh, aimoſt at the ſame time, took Surat, 


at the mouth of the river Indus, and made 
themſelves maſters of Quebec, and all Canada, 
at the extremity of North-America; the 
French troops, who had run the riſk of an en— 
gagement in order to fave Quebec, having been 
defeated, and almoſt all cut in pieces. 

At the ſame time, likewiſe, that the Engliſh 
were thus vigorouſly attacking the French on 


the continent of America, they caſt their eyes 


upon the iſlands belonging to that crown ; and 
Guadaloupe, a ſmall but flouriſhing ſettlement, 
where the beſt ſugars are made, fell into their 
hands almoſt without ſtriking a blow. | 
They afterwards took Martinico, which was 

the beſt and richeſt of all the French colonies. 
France could never have met with ſuch a ſe- 
ries of misfortunes, had ſhe not loſt almoſt all 
the ſhips ſhe ſent out to prevent them; no 
ſooner did a fleet put to fea, but it was either 
taken or deſtroyed ; new ſhips were put upon 
the ſtocks, or fitted out to repair the 2 * 
; OiS, 
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Joſs : but this was only working for the Engliſh, 
into whoſe hands they were certain of falling, 
almoſt as ſoon as they had left their harbours. 

When the government, in order to revenge 
itſelf for ſo many loſſes, meditated a deſcent 
upon Ircland; this project, after coſting im- 
menſe ſums, proved abortive; for no ſooner had 
the fleet deſigned to make this deſcent, left the 
port of Breſt, than the ſhips, of which it con- 
ſiſted, were all of them diſperſed or taken by 
the enemy, or loſt in the mouth of a little river 
called the Villaine, whither they had run in vain 
for ſhelter, The Engliſh after this took the 
iſland of Belleiſle in fight of the French coaſt, 
from whence no ſuccours could be ſent to its 
aſſiſtance. | 

Never had the Engliſh ſo great a ſuperiority 
by ſea, though. they have always been ma- 
ſters over the French in that element. They 
ruined the French navy in the year 1741, and 
utterly deſtroyed that of Lewis XIV. in the 
war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. They were 
maſters of the ſea in the reign of Lewis XIII. 
and Henry IV. and ſtill more fo in the unfortu- 
nate times of the league. Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land had the ſame advantage over Francis J. 

If you look back to former times, you will 
find that the fleets of Charles VI. and Philip of 


Valois could never make head againſt thoſe of 


Henry V. and Edward III. 1 

But what can be the reaſon of this continual 
ſuperiority ? Is it not that the ſea is the eſſen- 
tial clement of the Engliſh ; whereas the French 
can upon occaſion do without it, and that every 
nation (as we have elſewhere obſerved) always 


ſucceeds belt in thoſe things of which it ſtands | 
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abſolutely in need? May it not ariſe from the 
capital of England being a ſea-port, whereas 
Paris, the metropolis of France, ſees only a few 
boats paſſing upon the Seine ? Or, laſtly, may 
not the Engliſh climate and foil produce men 
of a more vigorous and robuſt habit of body, 
and minds more fitted to labours and fatigues, 
than that of France, in the ſame manner 2s it 
produces dogs and horſes more proper for the 
chace? But then, on the other hand, we know 
that the inhabitants of all that part of the coaft 
of France, from Bourdeaux to Picardy and Flan- 
ders, are capable of undergoing the hardeſt la- 
bours; and the province of Normandy alone 
has heretofore conquered all England. 

Affairs were in this deplorable ſituation both 
by fea and land, when there aroſe a perſon of 
an active and enterprizing genius, who under- 
took to retrieve all. He was ſenſible that France 
was not able, by her own ſtrength alone, to 
repair the loſſes ſhe had ſuftained. He there- 
fore engaged the court of Spain to eſpouſe her 
quarrel : he united all the branches of the houſe 
of Bourbon in one common cauſe; and made 
the intereſts of Spain, Auſtria, and France, the 
ſame. Portugal was in fact a kind of province 
to England, who drew from thence near five 
millions yearly : it was therefore thought ad- 
viſeable to ſtrike the firſt blow here; and don 
Carlos, lately become king of Spain, by the 
death of his brother, determined to invade the 
Portugueſe territories. This was, perhaps, one 
of the greateſt ſtrokes in politics that is to be 
met with in hiſtory, 
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THE 
INTERIOR GOVERNMENT 


F R A N C R. 


Diſputes and Encounters, from the Year 1750 
to the Year 1702. 


A Conſiderable time before the breaking out 

of this war, as alſo during its courle, the 
interior government of France had been di- 
{turbed by the old and inextinguiſhable diſpute 
between the ſecular and eccleſiaſtical juriſdicti- 
ons, as the limits of neither have not as yet been 
properly aſcertained, as is the caſe in England, 
and many other countries, particularly in Ruſ- 
ſia : this will prove the ſource of dangerous diſ- 
ſentions, ſo long as the rights of the crown, 
an] thoſe of the different orders of the ſtate, re- 
main in diſpute. 

In the year 1750 we had a miniſter of the 
finances, who had the courage to order the 
clergy and religious orders, to deliver in a ſtate 
of their effects, in order that the king might ſee 
from their revenues what they owed to the go- 
vernment. Nothing could be more juſt and 
equitable than this propoſal; but it was attend- 
ed with conſequences that had the appearance 
of ſacrilege, The old biſhop of Marſeilles 

| | | | wrote 
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wrote fo the comptroller-general as follows, 
« Do not put yourſelf under the neceſſity of 
diſobeyingſeither God or the king; you cannot 
but know to whom you owe the preference.” 

This letter, ſent in the name of a ſuperan- 
nuated prelate, who could not write, was, in 
reality, the work of a Jeſuit, named de Maire, 
who had the direction of the conſcience of him 
and his houſhold, and was a fanatic from prin- 
ciple, which are ever the moſt dangerous kind 
of people. | 

The miniſter then was obliged to drop his 
deſign, which he ought not to have undertaken, 
unleſs he could have gone through with it. 
Some of the clergy took advantage of this, and 
endeavoured to cut out work for the govern- 
ment by ſounding the alarm upon ſpiritual mat- 
ters, hoping that the general confuſion would 
prevent any attack being made upon their tem- 
porals. They knew that the bull Unigenitys 
was held in abhorrence by the common people ; 
they accordingly reſolved to oblige all dying. 
perſons to give a certificate or billet of confeſ- 
ſion, which billets were to be ſigned by thoſe 
prieſts who were ſticklers for the bull, without 
which there could be no extreme unction, nor 
adminiſtration of the ſacrament in the laſt mo- 
ments; and theſe two comforts were refuſed 
without pity to all thoſe who were appellants 
(that is, who objected to the bull) or who con- 
feſſed themſelves to appellants. The archbi- 
ſhop of Paris joined in this ſcheme more through 
a dogmatical zeal than the ſpirit of cabal. 

And now every family was alarmed, all 


ſchiſm was renounced, thoſe who were called 


Janſeaiſts began to declare openly, that if it 5 — 
| 0 
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ſo difficult to obtain the ſacraments, people would 
very ſoon learn to do without them, as well as 
they did in ſo many other countries, 

The curate of St. Stephen du Mont, a little 
pariſh in Paris, having refuſed the ſacrament to 
a counſellor of the Chatelet, the parliament threw 
the curate into priſon. 

The king, obſerving theſe beginnings of a little 
civil war between his parliament and the clergy, 
forbad his courts of judicature to concern 
themſelves in matters relating to the ſacraments, 
referving the cognizance thereof for his privy 
council. The parliaments complained that this 
order took from them the exerciſe of the general 
police of the kingdom, and the clergy could not 
with patience ſuffer that the royal authority 
ſhould pretend to decide in religious contro- 
verſies. 

Matters began now to grow warm on all 
ſides, when the place of ſuperior to an hoſpital 
ſor young women falling vacant, and the arch- 
biſhop of Paris pretending that he had the ſole 
right of nomination, the flames of diſcord be- 
gan to break out with fury. 

The parliament oppoſed the archbiſhop's pre- 
tenſions ; and the king having given it in his 
favour, the parliament deſiſted from its functions, 
and refuſed to adminiſter juſtice. The king 
found bimſelf under tne neceſſity of ſending his 
muſqueteers with letters de cachet to all the 
members of that court, commanding them to 
reſume their functions, on pain of being puniſh- 
ed for diſobedience. | 

Upon this the chambers continued to fit as 
uſual, but when any cauſes came to be tried, 
there was no advocate found to plead, This 
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reſembled in ſome manner the times of the 
l-ague, but without the horrors of civil war. 
It was rather a matter of folly and ridicule. 
This folly, however, was perplexing. The 
king determined to extinguiſh by moderation 
theſe ſparks which might have lighted up a dan- 
gerous flame, and to this end exhorted the clergy 
not to make uſe of unwarrantable ſeverities. The 
parliament likewiſe reſumed all.its functions. 


But it was not long before the billets of con- 


feſſion made their appearance again, and ſome 
freſh refuſals of the ſacraments ſet all Paris a 
murmuring. The curate of St. Stephen's be- 
fore mentioned being found guilty of a ſecond 
prevarication, was ſent for before the parlia- 
ment, who prohibited him, and all other cu- 
rates from giving the like cauſe of ſcandal for the 
future, under pain of forfeiting their tempora- 
lities. By the ſame arret the archbiſhop of Paris 
was invited to exert his authority in putting an 
end to this cauſe of complaint. The term in- 
vited ſeemed to agree with the plan of modcra- 
tion adopted by the king. But the archbiſhop, 
not bearing that a ſecular court of juſtice ſnould 
even pretend to the right of inviting him to do 
any thing, went to complain of it at Verſailles. 
He was encouraged in this ſtep by the old bi- 
ſhop of Mirepoix, named Boyer, who was ap- 
pointed by the miniſtry to preſent proper per- 
ſons for having church-livings to the king. This 
man had formerly been a 'Theatine, was after- 


wards made a biſhop, and then became a mini- 
ſter; he was a perſon of very narrow concep- 


tions, but a zealous ſtickler for the rights of the 


.clergy. He looked upon the bull as an article 


of faith, and making uſe of all the influence 
which 
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which his place gave him, he perſuaded the 
court that the parliament had made an attack 
upon the privileges of the church ; upon which 
their arret was annulled. On this occaſion that 
body made ſome very ſtrong and pathetic re- 
monſtrances. | 

The king very prudently ordered them to 
confine themſelves to giving him an account of 
all the informa. ions they ſhould receive on theſe 
ſubjects, reſerving to himſelf the right of pu- 
niſhing thoſe prieſts whoſe offenſive zeal might 
ſow the: ſeeds of ſchiſm among his ſubjects. He 
likewiſe forbade, by an arret of his council ef 
ſtate, any one to give another the name of Inno- 
vator, Janfeniſt, or Semipelagian. This was 
ordering madmen to be wiſe. | 

The curates of Paris, at the inſtigation of the 
archbiſhop, preſented a petition to the king in 
favour of the billets of confeſſion. Immediate- 
y upon this the parliament ſuſpended the cu- 
rate of St, Jean en Greve, who had drawn up 
the petition. The king again annuls their pro- 
ceedings, and the parliament again deſiſts from 
its functions, and perſiſts in the remonſtrances; 
the king on his ſide continues to exhort both 
parties to peace. But it was all labour in 
vain. > | 

The parliament ordered a letter of the biſhop 
of Marſeilles, which had been laid before them, 
to be burnt by the hands of the common exe- 
cutioner, and condemned a book wrote by the 
biſhop of Amiens. The aſſembly of the clergy, 
who fat at that time in Paris, as they do every 
five years, to pay their ſubſidies to the king, 
came to a reſolution to wait upon him with 
their complaints, dreſſed in their canonicals ; 
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but the king would not permit this extraordi- 
_ ceremony. | | 

The parliament, on the other hand, condemn- 
ed one of the porters who carry the hoſt, to 
make the amende, to aſk pardon on his knees, 
and to receive a reprimand ; and a vicar of a 
pariſh to be baniſhed. The king annulled this 
arret alſo. 

Theſe kind of proceedings became every day 
more common; the king ſtill recommended 
peace, the biſhops ſtill continued to refuſe the 
ſacraments, and the parliament to condemn 
their proceedings. 2 55 

At length, the king gave the parliament per- 
miſſion to give ſentence in the affair of the ſacra- 


ments, in caſe any cauſe of that kind ſhould be 


brought before it; but he, at the ſame time, for- 
bad it to ſeek out for ſuch cauſes. The parlia- 
ment then reſumed its functions a ſecond time, 
and the ſeveral parties, whoſe law-ſuits had been 
neglected for theſe affairs, were again at liberty 
to ruin themſelves as uſual, 
Nevertheleſs, the flame was not ſo entirely 
quenched but that it continued to ſmother in 
private. The archbiſhop had given orders to 
refuſe the ſacraments to a couple of poor old 
nuns of St. Agatha, who having formerly heard 
their confeſſor ſay that the bull wngeniius was 
the work of tlie devil, were afraid of being 
damned if they ſubſcribed to this bull on their 
death-bed, and were allo afraid of being damn- 
ed if they ſhould die without receiving extreme 


unction. The parjiament thereupon ſent their 


regiſter to the archbiſhop to defire him not to 
refuſe theſe two women the uſual comforts, 
The archbiſhop anſwered in his uſual manner, 
that 


t 
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that he was accountable for his conduct to God 
only; in conſequence of which anſwer the par- 
liament ſeized upon his temporalities, and in- 
vited the princes of the blood and the peers to 
come and take their ſeats in the houſe. 

The diſpute had now the appearance of be- 
coming ſerious, and people began to fear a re- 


newal of the times of the league. The king | 


forbade the princes and peers to go and vote in 
the parliament of Paris on matters which he 
had reſerved for the cognizance of his privy 
council, The archbiſhop had alſo intereſt 
enough to get the little community of St. Aga- 
tha diſſolved for entertaining ſo bad an opinion 
of the bull unigenitus. | 

All Paris murmured at theſe proceedings, 
which affected the peace of ſeveral other parts 
of the kingdom, in particular the city of Orle- 
ans, which was in confuſion on account of the 


refuſal of the ſacraments : the parliament gave 


the ſame decrees in regard to that city as to 
Paris, and ſchiſm was advancing with large 
ſtrides. A curate in the dioceſe of Amiens 
took it in his head one Sunday in the middle of 
his ſermon, to deſire all thoſe of his congrega- 
tion, © who were Janſeniſts to leave the church, 
« and that he ſhould be the firſt who would 
„ Wwaſh his hands in their blood.” He had 
even the audaciouſneſs to mention ſome of his 
pariſhioners by name, who were thereupon pelt- 
ed with ſtones by ſome of the moſt zealous 
conſtitutioniſts as they came out of church, 
though it is very certain that neither the one 
nor the other knew any thir.g at all of what the 
bull or janſeniſm meant. 
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An outrage of this kind was puniſhable with 
death. The parliament of Paris, in whoſe ju- 
riſdiction Amiens is, contented itſelf with fen- 
tencing the factious and blood thirſty prieſt to 
perpetual baniſhment ; and the king approved 
of the ſentence, as it did not relate to a crime 
merely ſpiritual, but to the illegal act of a ſediti- 


ous and turbulent perſon, and a diſturber of the 
public peace. | 
During theſe commotions Lewis XV. acted 
like a father who endeavours to' part his chil- 
dren when fighting wich each other. He ſor- 
bade. all manner of inſult or abuſe ; he repri- 
manded ſome, and exhorted others; he enjoin- 
ed ſilence, forbade the parliament from paſſing 
ſentence on ſpiritual matters, and recommend- 
ed to the biſhops to uſe circumſpection in re- 
gard to the bull, which he looked upon as a 
law of the church, but would not have this 
dangerous law made the ſubject of conteſt. 
But all this paternal care proved of little effect 
on minds heated with oppoſition and fears. The 
parliaments pretended that they could not ſe- 
parate the ſpiritual from the civil, ſeeing that 
ſpiritual diſputes neceſſarily introduced with them 
diſputes of ſtate. Wo 
lt ſummoned the biſhop of Orleans to ap- 
pear for having refuſed the ſacraments. It or- 
dered all the books and papers, which had diſ- 
puted its. juriſdiction, to be burnt by the hands 
of the hangman, excepting only the king's 
declarations. It ſent ſome of its counſel- 
lors to have its decrees regiſtered at the Sor- 
bonne, and concluded with deſiſting a third 
time from the exerciſe of its functions, of 
trying cauſes between individuals, in order to 
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give its attention wholly to the affair of the ſa- 
craments. | | 
The king, on his ſide, fent a third time hi 


letter of juſſion, commanding them to proceed 


to the exerciſe of their duty, and no longer to 
make his ſubjects ſuffer in their private concerns 
for theſe general diſputes; obſerving, that the 
law ſuits of individuals had nothing to do with 
the bull anigenitus. 

The parliament returned for anſwer, that they 
could not acknowlege the king's letters patent, 
without violating the oath they had taken; nei- 


ther could they obtemperate, When they came 


to enquire at Verſailles into the meaning of this 
word, it was, to the ſurprize of every one, found 
to mean obey. | 
The king then was obliged to order all the 
members of the court of Inqueſts ( Zngueres) into 
baniſhment; ſome were ſent to Bourges, others 
to Poitiers, and others to Auvergne ; and three 
.of the moſt violent were impriſoned, 
The great chamber was ſpared, but its mem- 
bers thought their honour concerned not to ac- 
cept of this indulgence; and therefore perſiſted 
in not hearing cauſes, and continued their pro- 
ceedings againſt the curates. "The king upon 
this baniſhed them to Pontoiſe, a village about 
{ix leagues diſtance from Paris, whither the duke 
of Ocleans had before ſent them duting his re- 
gency. | 
The parliament of Normandy followed the 
example of that of Paris, in relation to the ſa- 
craments. Ir ſummoned the biſhop of Evreux 
to appear and to deſiſt from his functions. The 
king ſent an officer of his guards ta cancel the 
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regiſters of this parliament, which at length be- 
came more tractable than that of Paris. | 

The ſtop put to diſtributive juſtice in the capi- 
tal, would have been productive of great hap- 
pineſs to mankind, had they been either wiſe or 
juſt; but as they are neither, and that there is 
a neceſſity for law, the king commiſſioned cer- 
tain membets of bis council of ſtate, to ſit and 
terminate the ſeveral cauſes depending en derniar 
reſſirt; the court endeavoured to get the erec- 
tion of this new Chamber regiſtered in the Cha- 
telet, as if the authority of an inferior court of 
juſtice was neceflary to eſtabliſh that of the ſo- 
vereign. This cuſlem of regiſtering had al- 
ways had its inconveniencies ; but the omiſſion of 
this ceremony would have been attended with 
others ſtil} greater. The Chatelet refuſed to 
regiſter till forced to it by letters of juſ- 
lion, The Royal Chamber then began to lit ; 
but the advocates would not plead, and this court 
was the jeſt of all Paris, and indeed, of it- 
felf 5 agreeable to the known diſpoſition of the 
French, who laugh the- next day, at what filled 
them with dread the day before. The clergy, 
likewiſe, joined in the laugh, but it was for hav- 
ing got the victory, | 

Boyer, the old biſhop of Mirepoix, who, 
without knowing it, had been the original cauſe 
of theſe diſturbances, being now grown childiſh, 
and worn out with age, every thing ſeemed 
to promiſe fair for | a reconciliation. I he mi- 
niſtry entered into an amicable diſcuſſion of mat- 
:ters with the parliament; that body was recalled, 
to the general ſatisfaction of the whole city, who 
received them at their return with all poſſible 


demonſtrations of joy ; the populace ſhouting as 
they 
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they paſſed, Vive le parlement; ſo that they re- 
turned in perfect triumph. The king wearicd 
out with the obſtinate inflexibility of the clergy, 
and of the parliament, enjoined peace and ſilence, 
and permitted the ſecular judges to proceed 
againſt all. ſuch who ſhould be found troubling 
the public peace. | 

| Notwithſtanding theſe ſalutary precautions, 
the ſpirit of ſchiſm broke out from time to time 
in Paris, and the provinces; and ſeveral biſhops, 
in ſpite of the king's orders in regard to the ſa- 
crament, ſtrove to make a merit with the court 
of Rome, by refuſing them. The biſhop of 


Nantes, in particular, having ſet this example 


of diſobedience and offenſive rigour in his city, 
was, by the ſimple prefident-court at Nantes, 
condemned in a fine of 6000 franks, which he 
was obliged to pay; nor did the king interfere, 
being heartily tired of theſe diſputes. 

, Numberleſs ' ſcenes of this kind happened 
throughout the kingdom, which, though they 
might be melancholy for thoſe intereſted in them, 
were, in general, matters of amuſement to the 
idle multitude. At Otleans, an old Janſeniſt 
canon, being upon his death- bed, his brethren 
refuſed to give him the ſacraments,' for which 
the parliament of Paris fined them twelve thou- 
ſand livres; and ordered that the ſacrament 
ſhould be given to the ſick man. In conſequence 
of this order, the lieutenant-criminal diſpoſed 
every thing for this ceremony, as if it had 
been for an execution; in the mean time, the 
canons managed matters fo well, that their bro- 
ther died without having the ſacrament, and they 
buried him as privately as poſſible. 
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Nothing was more common at this time than 
receiving the ſacrament by act of parliament, 
The king, who had baniſhed the judges ſor re- 
fuling to obtemperate, was willing to hold the 
balance even, by baniſhing, in their turns, the 
clergy, for perſiſting in their ſchiſm. He ac- 
cordingly began with the archbiſhop of Paris, 
whom he ordered to retire to his houſe at Con- 
fans, three leagues diſtant from the city: a 
very candid ſentence, and that had more the air 
of a fatherly admonition than a puniſhment. 

The biſhops of Orleans and Troyes were, by 
the like mild ſentence, baniſhed to their country- 
houfes. The archbiſhop of Paris being found 
as inflexible in his country-houſe, as in his epiſ- 
copal reſidence, was baniſhed to a farther dif- 
tance from the capital, 

The parliament, who now found itſelf at li- 
berty to act, reprimanded the Sorbonne, who, 
though it formerly held the bull in deteſtation, 
now looked upon it as an article of faith, This 


latter threatened to deſiſt from giving leffons ; 


and the parliament, who had itſelf deſiſted from 
more important functions, ordered the faculty to 


continue theirs; in ſo doing it maintained the 


rights of the Gallican church. The king ap- 


proved of this proceeding, but when it wouid 


go further, he put a flop toit; and while he 
confirmed ſuch of its decrees which tended to 
the public good, he annulled others in which «ug 
thought he ſaw want of proper circumſpection. 
Thus was this monarch continually in the 


midſt of two powerſul and incenſed parties, 


like the Roman. emperors between the white 
and green factions: his attention was alſo en- 


gaged by the hoſtilities which the Engliſh had 


begun 
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begun againſt him at ſea; and a land war ſeemed 
unavoidable. This was therefore no time to diſ- 
pute about bulls. 8 
He was likewiſe under the neceſſity of quietiog 
the conteſts beween the great council and his 
parliaments ; for as they are few or no poſitive 
laws in France to determine any particular point, 
as the rights and privileges of the ſeveral orders, 
are unſettled ; and that of the clergy have always 
endeavoured to extend its juriſdiction. As the 
Chambers of accounts have diſputed many of the 
privileges of the parliaments, and the peers have 
frequently pleaded theirs againſt the parliament 
of Paris, it is not to be wondered that the 
great council ſhould: have diſputes with that body 
likewiſe. 

This great council was originally the council 
of the kings of France, and accompanied them 
wherever they went; but, as every thing has changed 
by degrees in the public adminiſtration, the 
great council underwent a change allo. In the 
reign of Charles VIII. it was only a court of 
judicature: it now determines concerning ap- 
peals,. the qualifications of judges, and all cauſes 
relating to benefices within the kingdom, except- 
ing thoſe of the Regale. It has alſo the privilege 
of judging its own officers. 

A counſellor of this court having been brought 
before the Chatelet for an affair of debt, the 
great council called the cauſe before them, and 
annulled the ſentence of the Chatelet. Upon 
this the parliament takes the alarm, and annuls 
the decree of the great council, and the king ſets 


aſide the arret of the parliament. This occa- 


fions ſuch remonſtrances and diſputes, that all 
the parliaments attack the great council, and 
5 the 
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the public take different ſides. The parliamen 
of Paris again invites the peers to be preſent a 
this diſpute between the two bodies; and the 
king again forbids them te «ffocrate : this affair 
remains like many others undecided. | 

The king, in the mean time, was occupied 
with matters of greater importance. He had a 
burthenfome war to carry on againſt the Engliſh, 
both by ſea and land. At the ſame time, he 
laid that memorable foundation of a military 
ſchool, which forms the nobleſt monument of 
his reign ; and which the empreſs-queen has 
ſince imitated. He wanted ſupplies to carry on 
al]! thoſe operations, and the parliament was 
very backward in regiſtering the edicts for levy- 
ing two wingtiemes z though they have ſince been 
obliged to grant three, for in time of war, the 
ſubjects mult either fight, or pay thoſe who do: 
there is no alternative. F; 

The king held a bed of juſtice at Verſailles, 
to which he ſummoned the princes of the blood, 
and peers, together with the parliament of Paris, 
and here he cauſed his edicts to be regiſtered ; 
but, as ſoon as the parliament returned to Paris, 
it proteſtedagainſt this regiſtering ; pretending,that 
not only it had not been permitted the neceſſary 
liberty of enquiry, but alfo that this edict re- 
quired ſuch modifications, as might not be in- 
jurtous to the intereſt of the king, nor thoſe of 
the ſtate, which were one and the fame, and 
which by its oath it was bound to defend: add- 
ing furthermore, that its duty was not to pleaſe, 
but to ſerve. Thus zeal was at variance with 
obedience. 8 

T'he old leaven of ſchiſm was mixed with this 
important affair of the taxes. A counſellor. of 
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the parliament being taken ill at his country-ſeat, 
in the dioceſe of Meaux, deſired to have the 
ſacraments adminiftred to him; but was refuſed by 
a curate as being an enemy to the church, and he 
died without having this ceremony performed : 
upon this the curate was proceeded againſt, who 
made his eſcape, 

The archbiſhop of Aix had made a new for- 
mulary on the bull, for which the parliament of 
Aix ſentenced him to pay a fine of ten thouſand 
livres to the poor, which he was obliged to com- 
piy, and fo got clear, with the loſs of his for- 
mulary and his money. The biſhop of Troyes 
having raiſed ſome diſturbances in his dioceſe, 
the king ſent him into confinement among the 
monks of Alface, The archbiſhop of Paris, 
who had been permitted to return to his houſe 
at Conflans, declared all ſuch perfons excom- 
municated who ſhould read the arrets and re- 
monſtrances of the parliaments, concerning the 
bull and billets of confeſſion. 

Lewis XV. whom theſe variances greatly per- 
piexed, carried his circumſpedtion ſo far as to 
ſend to pope Benedict XIV. (Lambertini) for 
his advice; a perſon of as moderate diſpoſition 
as himſelf, beloved by all Chriſtendom for his mild 
and pleaſing carriage, and whoſe loſs we at pre- 


ſent more and more regret. He never interfered 


in any affair but with a view to make peace, 
His ſecretary of the briefs, cardins] Paſſionei, 
managed every thing. The cardinal, who was 
the only ane in the ſacred college at that time 


who was a man of letters, had too exalted an 


underſtanding not to defpiſe all theſe difputes ; 
he hated the jeſuits for having drawn np this 


bull, and could not keep himſelf from blaming” 
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the ill- adviſed conduct of the court of Rome, in 
condemning, by this bull, maxims in themſelves 
virtuous, ugalterably true, and ſuitable to all 
times, and every nation ; ſuch, for inſtance, as 
the following: „The fear of excommunica- 
tion ought not to prevent any one from act- 
< ing agreeable to his duty.” A maxim that is. 
the ſupport and defence of virtue throughout the 
world. Both antients and moderns have, in all 
times agreed, that our duty ought to prevail over 
the fear of puniſhment. | 

But ſtrange as this bull might appear in more 
than one article, neither cardinal Paſſionei, nor 
the pope, could repeal a conſtitution which was 
looked upon as a law of the church. Benedict 
XIV. therefore, ſent the king a circular letter 
for all the biſhops of France, in which he does, 
indeed, confider this bull as an univerſal law, 
which is not to be oppoled, „without endanger- 
„ing our eternal happineſs ;”” but then he con- 
cludes with this decifion, that, “ in order to 
„avoid ſcandal, the prieſt ſhould acquaint ſoma. 
« dying perſons who are ſuſpected of being Jan- 
* ſenilts, that they will be damned, and then 
< adminiſter the ſacrament to them at their own. 
ki and peril.” 

The fame pontiff, in his private letter to the 
king, recommended the epiſcopal rigbts to his 
protection. Whoever conſults a pope in any 
age muſt expect that he will anſwer as a pope 
ought to do. 

But Benedict XIV. at the ſame time that he 
ebſerved every thing that was due to his ſtation, 
was not wanting in what he owed to peace, good 
order, and the authority of the prince, The 
pope's brief to the biſhops was printed, when the 


parlia- 


Py 
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parliament had the courage, or, if you will, the 
temerity to publiſh an arret, condemning it, and 
ordering it to be ſuppretſed. This ſtep was the 
more offenſive to the king, as he himſelf had 
ſent this brief to the biſhops, in which there was 
nothing that concerned either the liberties of the 
Gallican church, or the rights of the ſovereign, 
which the parliament have, in all times, been. 
the protectors and avengers ; ſo that the preſent 
cenſure paſſed by that body ſeemed to favour 
more of ill humour than moderation. 


The council now thought it had found a neẽ- 


reaſon to condemn the conduct of the parliament 
of Paris: ſeveral other ſuperior courts, who have 
the names of parliaments, were called, Claſſes of 
the parliament of the kingdom; a title which had 
been given them by the chancellor de VHopital,, 
and ſignified no more than the union of the ſe- 
veral parliaments in the knowledge and main- 


taining of the laws. The parliament did not pre- 


tend to repreſent the whole ſtate, as divided into- 
different companies, which, altogether, making 
one body, conſſituted the general ſtates of the king- 
dom; this would indeed have been a grand idea, 
but it would have been too much ſo, and might 
have proved offenſive to the royal authority. 
Fbeſe conſiderations, joined to the difficulties 
made in regard to the regiſtering the money- 
edicty, determined the king to hold a bed of ju 
tice, and there make an alteration in the parlia- 
ment of Paris. | | 
However private the miniſtry kept this deſign, 
it got wind; and, when the king came to Paris, 
he was received with a mouroful filence. The 
common people conſider the parliament merely 
as the oppoſer of taxes, without ever examining: 
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whether theſe taxes are neceſſary, or once re- 
flecting, that the ſeveral commodities in which 
they deal, fell at a higher price in proportion to 
thoſe taxes ; and that the burthens at length falls 
on the rich. Theſe latter again complain in 
their turn, and, by their murmurings, encourage 
thoſe of the populace. 

The Engliſh have been more burthened than 
the French in this war; but in England the na- 
tion taxes itſelf, and knows what fund is eſta- 
bliſhed for the payment of the ſums raiſed, On 
the contrary, the French are taxed without ever 
knowing on what the funds deſtined for ſuch 
payment are to be aſſigned. In England there 
are no private perſons who contract with the 
government for furniſhing the ſums to be raiſed 
by the taxes, and who enrich themſelves at the 
expence of the nation, which is the caſe in 
France, The French parliaments have made 
repeated remonſtrances to their kings againſt this 
abuſe ; but there are certain times in which thoſe 
remonſtrances, and the difficulties about regiſter- 
ing, are more dangerous than even the taxes, by 
reaſon that the exigencies of war demand inſtant 
ſupplies; whereas the abuſe of theſe ſupplies is 
not to be amended but with time. 

The king then came to the parliament, and 
cauſed an edi to be read, by which he ſuppref- 
ſed two chambers of that body, and ſeveral of- 
ficers. He ordered due reſpect to be paid to the 
Bull Unigenitus, forbade the ſecular judges to 
, preſcribe the adminiſtering the ſacraments, leav- 
ing them at liberty only to take cognizance of 
the abuſes or crimes committed under ſuch ad- 
miniſtration, He enjoined the curates to ob- 


ſetve 
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ſerve moderation and diſcretion, and deſired that =! 
all paſt diſputes might be buried in oblivion. 

He ordered that no counſellor ſhould be ad- 
mitted to conſultation under the age of twenty-five, 
and that no perſon ſhould be entitled to vote in the 
aſſembly of the chambers, till he had ſerved ten 
years; and he concluded with laying the moſt 
ſtrict injunctions that no one ſhould, en any pre- 
text whatſoever, interrupt the cuftomary buſineſs of 


| 

| 

| 

1 NAY 
The chancellor, for form's ſake, demanded [ = 

| 


the court. 

the opinions of the members, but every one kept 
profound ſilence. The king ſaid he would be 
obeyed, and that he would ſeverely puniſh any one 


who ſhould depart from his duty. 

The next day, fifteen counſellors of the great. |" al 
chamber reſigned their office in court: an hun- 1 
dred and twenty members of the parliament fol- | 
lowed their example ſoon afterwards, Upon "nn 
this, there was an univerſal murmuring through- [By 
out the city; but theſe commotions were ſoon 
ſwallowed up in a general conſternation, occa- 
ſioned by an unexpected and ſhocking accident. 1 
The king was ſtabbed on the 5th of January 7 

in his own court, at. Verſailles, in preſence of * 
his fon, and ſurrounded by his guards and all / 
the great officers of the crown, This extraor- | i 
dinary affair happened in the manner following. = 

A wretch of the diegs of the people, named 
Robert Francis Damiens, born in a little village, 

11 the neighbourhood of Arras, had lived a con- 
ſiderable time as a ſervant in ſeveral houſes in 
Paris: this man was of a paſſionate and gloomy 
diſpoſition, approaching to a degree of madneſs. We 

'Fhe general murmurings which he had heard 1 Wi 

in public places, and in the great hall of the = 
; parlia- = 


MW - - -* 


* v » - 
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parliament-houſe, had heated his indignation. 
He ſet out for Verſailles, like a man who knew 
not whither he was going; and in the agitations 
of mind which muſt neceſſarily have attended 


the horrible deſign he had conceived, he deſired, 


while at the public-houſe where he lodged, that 
a ſurgeon might be ſent for to bleed him. Phy- 
fical prepoſſeſſions have fo great an influence up- 
on the human mind, that this man ſaid, upon 
his examination, that had he been bled when 
« he deſued it, he was convinced he ſhould not 
« have committed this horrible crime.“ | 

The defign he had formed was the moſt ex- 


traordinary that had ever entered into the head: 


of any monſter of this kind. He had no inten- 
tion to kill the king, as he himſelf abſolutely 
declared after he was apprehended, (and which 
indeed he had but too fair an opportunity. to do) 
but only deſigned to wound him, as appears by 
the following declaration, which he made before 
the parliament, at the time of his trial. 

<« had no intention to kill the king, which I 
© might have done, had I been fo inclined: I 
« only did it, that God might touch the king's 
heart, and work on him, to reſtore things to 
« their former footing, and give peace to bis 
„ kingdom. The archbiſhop of Paris is the 
« ſole cauſe of all theſe troubles.” 

This notion had got fuch a-thorough poſſeſſion 
of his mind, that, in another of his anſwers, he 
ſays; | a 

4 I mentioned the names of ſome counſellors 
« of the parliament, becauſe I was formerly. 
« ſeryant to one; and that they are almoſt all 
« to a man furiouſly incenſed againſt the arch- 


In 
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In ſhort, this unhappy wretch was ſo loſt in 


fanaticiſm, that, in the examination he under- 


went at Verſailles, we find the following paſſage. 
„ Being interrogated what motives had indu- 
« ced him to make an attempt upon the perſon 


« gion's ſake.” 


All thoſe who have. attempted the lives of 
chriſtian princes have made uſe of this pretext. 
The king of Portugal had not been aſſaulted, 
but for the deciſion of three jeſuits. It is ſuffici- 


ently known, that Henry III. and IV. of France 


fell by the hands of fanatics ; but there was this 
difference between them and Lewis XV. that 
they were murdered, becauſe they appeared to 
be enemies to the pope, and he was ſtabbed for 
having ſeemed deſirous to oblige the pope. 

The aflaſſin had provided himſelf with a claſp 
knife, one ſide of which bad a long ſharp-pointed 
blade, and the other was to cut pens with, and 
was about four inches long. He waited for the 
inſtant the king was to get into his coach to go 
to Trianon. It was near fix o'clock in the even- 
ing, the day-light was ſhut in, the weather was 
exceſſively cold, fo that almoſt all the court 
were wrapped up in large cloaks, called redin- 
gotes. The villain, who wore one of the ſame, 


- puſhes through the guards, bruſhes the dauphin 


as he paſſes by him, gets in between the body- 
guard and the king, ſtrikes him with his pen- 
knife under the fifth 1ib, returas his knife into 
his pocket again, and remains in his place with 
his hat upon his head. The king, finding him» 
ſelf wounded, turns about his head, and ſeeing 
a ſtrange man ſtanding cloſe by him, with his 
hat on, and his eyes ſtaring wildly, cries out, 


& That 


© of his ſovereign, he replied, It was for reli- 
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* That is the perſon who has wounded me, ſe- 


cure him; but let no one do him any hurt.” 


While every body was in amazement and hor- 


ror, and they were carrying the king to his bed, 


and ſending for the furgeons to examine if the 
wound was mortal, or the weapon had been 
poiſoned, the aſlaflin cried out ſeveral times, 
„Lock to the dauphin ! do not ſuffer him to 
< ſtir abroad all day.“ | 
Upon this, the general terror is redoubled ; no 
one doubts but that there is a plot formed to cut 
off the royal family, and that the moſt bloody 
and premeditated horrors are about to enſue, 
Happily the king's wound was but ſlight ; but 
the apprehenſions of the public were far from 
being ſo; and the whole court was filled with 
fear, diſtruſt, and intrigues. The grand provoſt 
of the houſhold, who, by his office, is to take 
cognizance of all crimes committed within the 
king's palace, immediately took the murderer 
into cuſtody, and proceeded to bring him to 
trial, in like manner as had been obſerved in the 
caſe of the morderer of Henry III. at St. Cloud. 
An exempt of the provoſt's guard, having, in 
appearance or reality, gained ſome kind of con- 


fidence over the diſordered mind of this miſcre- 


ant, perſuaded him to have the inſolence w write 
a letter to his majeſty from his priſon “. 


= 


® The letter was as follows: 


SIRE, 


Jam extremely ſorry that I have been ſo unfortunate as to 
approach your ſacred perſon; but if you do not take the part 
of your people, before many years are paſſed, both you and the 
dauphin and ſome others, will come to an untimely end. It 
* h would 


— 
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The letter is that of a madman, and is wrote 
in a {tile agreeable to his abject condition; but it 


. 


would be a pity that ſo good a prince ſhould be in danger of his 
life, on account of the too great indulgence he ſhews to the 
clergy, in whom alone he ſeems to put all his confidence; and 
if you are not ſo good as to alter this in a ſhort time, very fatal 
conſequences will follow, your kingdom not being ſafe; he- 
cau'e, uniortunately for you, your ſubjects have given you their 
diſmiſſion; this affair coming altogether from them, And if 
you have not the goodneſs for your people to order that the 
ſacraments be adminiſtered to them when they arc dying, which 
comfort you have refuſed them ſince holding your bed of juſ- 
tice, and the Chatelet having ſold the goods of the prieſt who 
made his eſcape ; I repeat to you, that your life is in danger, 
on the information (which is very true) that I take the liberty 
of acquainting you with, by the officer who brings this letter, 
and in whom 1 have placed all wy confidence, | 

The archbiſhop of Paris is the cauſe of all the diſturbance 
about the ſacraments, by having refuſed them. After the 
cruel crime I have lately committed againſt your ſacred perſon, 
the ſincere confeſſion I now take the liberty of making, will 
J hope, entitle me to your majeſty's goodneſs and clemency, 


Signed DAMIENS, 


On the back of this letter was written, in a flouriſh, ne va- 
rietur, by, and according to the defire of the examination of the 
aforeſaid Francis Damiens, dated this gth of January, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred fifty and ſeven, at Verſailles, the king 


being there, 
Signed DAMIENS, 


Le Clere, du Brillet, and du Voigne, with a flouriſh, 
A little lower was written 

To the KING, 
Here ſollows the tenor of a writing, ſigned DAMIENS, 


Copy of the Note, 


Mciss1EuRS 


Cbagrange; - Seconde, | 
Baiſſe dz Liſſe. 
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diſcovers the rcal cauſe of his madneſs: it is 
evident that the complaints of the parliament 
and of the public againſt the archbiſhop, had 
turned the brain of the criminal, and had ſtirred 
him up to this attempt. It appeared, by the 
names of the members of parliament, mentioned 
in his letter, that he khew them, but not that 
they had ever made him 2cquaimed with their 
ſentiments ; much lefs that they had ever ſpoke 
a word, that could have encouraged him to the 
commiſſion of this crime. | | 

Accordingly, the king made no ſcruple to put 
the examination of the priſoner into the hands 
of thoſe members of the great chamber who 
had not refigned. He even would have the 
princes and peers be preſent at this trial, in or- 
der to render it more ſolemn and authentic in the 
eyes of the prying and diſtruſtful multitude, who 
always fee more than the truth in theſe ſhocking 
events. But, indeed, truth never appeared more 
manifeſt. It is evident, that this madman had 


——__— F _ 


De la Guiomye. 
Clement. 
Lambert. 
The Preſident de Rieux Bonnainvillers. 
The Preſident de Mazi, and almoſt all. 


He muſt reinſtate his parliament, and protect it, with a pro- 
miſe not to do any thing to the underwritten and company. 


: Signed DAMIENS, 
Lower again was written; 


In a flouriſh, ge warietur, by, and according to the deſire of 


the examination, this ninth January, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred fifty and ſeven, Signed DAMIENS, 


Le Clerc, du Brillet, and du Voigne, with a flouriſh, 


The ſaid letter, as well as the ſaid writing, annexed to the 
minute of the examination. 


ne 
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no accomplice ; he conſtantly declared, that he 
did not deſign to kill the king, but that he had 
formed the deſign of making an attempt upon 
his perſon, ever ſince the baniſhment of the par- 
liament, 

- While undergoing the torture, he declared, 
that he imagined he was doing a meritorious 
act in the ſight of God; and I have heard all the 
* prieſts about the court of juſtice ſay the ſame.” 

He perſiſted to the laſt, in ſaying, that it was 
the archbiſhop of Paris, the refuſal of the ſacra- 
ments, and the baniſhing of the parliament, that 
had induced him to make this attempt : he de- 
clared the ſame to his confeſſor, and died with 
the ſame ſentiments in the midſt of the ſame tor- 
tures that had been inflicted upon Ravaillac. 

His father, his wiſe, and his daughter, though 
innocent, were baniſhed the kingdom, on pain 
of being hanged, if ever they came back again ; 
and by the fame arret, all his relations were 
obliged to lay aſide the names of Damiens, now 
become execrable. | 

This accident made an impreſſion for ſome 
time on the minds of thoſe, who, by their ill- 


timed diſputes about religion, had been the cauſe 


of this atrocious crime. They ſaw but too 
plainly the direful effects of the ſpirit of dog- 
matiſing and enthuſiaſtic fury. No one could 
have imagined that a bull and billets of confeſ- 
ſion, would have had ſuch fatal conſequences ; 
but we generally find the follies and the wicked. 
neſs of mankind thus conneRed with each other; 
and that the ſpirit of Poltrot and James Clement, 
which was thought long ago extinct, ſtill ſubſiſts. 
Reaſon in vain makes its way to the minds of 
the better part of the nation, the populace will 
| 2 always 
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always be the dupes of fanaticiſm, and perhaps 
there is no other remedy againſt this contagion, 
but by enlightening the minds of that populace; 
whereas they are generally trained up in igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition, and afterwards we are 
amazed to ſee the effects ſuch an education pro- 
duces. 

During theſe tranſactions, ſixteen counſellors, 
who had religned their ſeats, were ſent into ba- 
niſhment ; and one of them, who was a clerk, 
founded a perpetual maſs of thankſgiving to 
God, for having ſaved the life of the monarch 
who had baniſhed bim. 

Several officers of the parliament of Bezan- 
eon were alſo confined in different towns, for 
having not only refuſed to regiſter the edict for 
raiſing a ſecond vingtzeme, but having alſo if- 
ſued a writ to ſeize the perſon of the intendant 
of the province. 

The king, notwithſtanding the attempt made 
upon his life, and the deſtructive war he had to 
ſupport, applied himſelf ſtrenuouſly to put an end 
to the diſputes between the parliaments and the 
clergy ; endeavouring to confine each order with- 
in its reſpective bounds. He again baniſhed the 
archbiſhop of Paris for having diſobeyed his in- 
junctions, only in the election of the ſuperior of a 
convent, and afterwards recalled him, thus ren- 
dering his authority more reſpected by his mo- 
deration. At length theſe heats ſubſided of them- 
ſelves, and thoſe members of the parliament of 
Paris who had reſigned their ſeats returned to 
them again, and tefumed their fundtions. Every 
thing now wears the appearance of tranquillity 
in the interior part of the kingdom, til} a miſ- 
taken zeal, and a ſpirit of party, give birth to 
new troubles, | ROT 
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PLOT to aſſaſſinate the King of PORTUGAL. 
T be Jeſuits driven out of that Kingdom, and 
great part of FRANCE. | 


A Religious order is not a ſubject for hiſtory, 
No one of the hiſtorians of antiquity have 
entered into a detail of the inſtitutions of the 
prieſts of Cybele or Juno; but it is one of the 
unhappineſſes of our European policy, that the 
monks, whoſe very inſtitution ſeems to feclude 
them from the notice of the world, have made 
as much noiſe in it as the greateſt princes, as 
well on account of their immenſe riches, as 
through the commotions and troubles they have 
continually raifed ſince their firſt foundation. 


The jeſuits, as we have already ſhewn, were 
abſolute lords in Paraguay, though they ac- 


knowledged the king of Spain as their ſove- 
reign, The court of Madrid having by a treaty 
of exchange ceded certain diſtrids in that coun- 
try to Joſeph of Braganza, king of Portugal, the 
jeſuits were accuſed of having oppoſed this ceſſion, 
and having ſtirred up thoſe villages, that were to 
paſs under the dominion of the Portugueſe, to 
1evolt. This complaint, joined to many others, 
occaſioned the jeſuits to be baniſhed from the 
court of Liſbon. 

Some little time afterwards, the family of Ta- 
vora, and in particular, the duke d'Aveiro, uncle 
to the young counteis Ataida d'Atougwa, the 


old marquis and marchionels of Tavora, her fa- 


ther and mother, and likewiſe her own hutband, 
the count of Ataida, and one of the brothers of 
this unfortunate Jady, having, as they thought, 
I re- 
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received an irreparable affront from the king, re- 
ſolved to be revenged. Revenge and ſuperſtition, 
For the moſt part, act in concert with each other. 
Thoſe of our communion, who meditate the com- 
miſſion of any great crime, generally ſeek for ca- 
ſuiſts and confeſſors to quiet their ſeruples. The 
family who thought itſelf injured applied to 
three jeſuits, named Malagrida, Alexander, and 
Mathss, who gave it as their opinion, that killing 
the king was no more than a venial fin, 

The better to underſtand this opinion, you are 


to know, that caſuiſts make a diſtinction be- 


tween fins for which a man goes immediately 
to hell, and thoſe for which he goes only into 
Purgatory for a certain time ; between thoſe for 
which a pricſt can give abſolution, on ſaying 
certain prayers, or paying a ſum of money in 
alms, and thoſe which may be abſolved without 
making ſatisfaction; the firſt of theſe are called 
mortal, the ſecond venial ſins. 

Auricular confeſſion gave riſe to regicide in 
Portugal, as it had before done in many other 
countries, Such is the deplorable ſtate of hu- 
man nature, (as we have too often had occaſion 
to ſhew in the courſe of this hiſtory) that an 
inſtitution, which was in its origin intended as 
an expiation for crimes, has been made uſe of 
to encourage the commiſſion of them, 

The conſpirators being provided with their 
pardons for the next world, lay in wait for the 
king as he was returning from one of his country- 
ſeats alone, without any guards, and in the 
- night-time, when they fired upon his coach, and 


wounded him deſperately. 


All the accomplices in this horrid affair were 
taken, except ohe domeſtic, Part of them 
were 
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were broke alive upon the wheel, and the others 


beheaded, The young counteſs of Ataida, 


whoſe huſband had been executed among the” 
reſt, was, by the king's order, confined to a 
monaſtery for life; there to lament, in a ſor- 
rowful retirement, the fatal ills, of which ſhe 
was ſuppoſed to have been the cauſe. 

Portugal not having as yet received the ſame 
lights as moſt of the other European nations, 
payed a more implicit ſubmiſſion to the autho- 


rity of the ſee of Rome, than any of them; in- 


ſomuch, that the king could not give his judges 
authority to paſs ſentence of death upon a prieſt, 
who had attempted the life of his ſovereign, 
without firſt ſending to the pope for his conſent. 
Thus, while other nations lived in the enlight- 
ened times of the 18th century, Portugal ſeem- 
ed to be buried in all the darkneſs of the 12th. 

Poſterity will hardly believe that the king of 
Portugal was two whole years ſolliciting the per- 
miſſion of the ſee of Rome to try jeſuits who 
were his own ſubjects, without being able to ob- 
tain it at laſt, 1 

The courts of Liſbon and of Rome were at 
open variance for a conſiderable time; inſo- 
much that there was room to believe that Por- 
tugal would at length throw off that yoke, which 
the Engliſh, its protectors and allies, had long 
fince trampled under their feet ; but the Portu- 
gueſe miniſtry had too many enemies to venture 
upon an undertaking that the others had accom- 
pliſhed ; and therefore gave at one and the ſame 
time a proof of the greateſt reſolution and moſt 
extreme condeſcenſion. 
Such of the jeſuits who were deemed moſt 
culpable, were in * at Liſbon, where the 


king 
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king ſuffered them to remain, and ſent all the 
reſt of that order to Rome, baniſhing them 
the kingdom for ever, but did not dare to put to 
death the three who had been accuſed and con- 


victed of having a hand in the plot againſt his 


life. 

He had therefore no other expedient but that - 
of delivering one of them, Malagrida, over to 
the inquiſition, as a perſon ſuſpected of having 
formerly advanced certain raſh propoſitions, bor- 
deting upon hereſy. | | 

Ihe Dominicans, who'are the judges of the 
holy office, and aſſiſtants to the grand inquiſitor, 
never Joved the jeſuits ; and therefore they were 
more ready to ſerve the king than the court of 
Rome had been. On this occaſion, they brought 
to light a little book, entitled, The Heroic Life of 
St. Anne, the mother of Mary, dictated to the re- 
verend father Malagrida, by St. Anne herſelf ; in 
which that ſaint tells him, that ſhe was born 
without fin, as well as her davghter ; that ſhe 
had wept and ſpoke in her mother's womb, and 
that ſhe had made the cherubims weep. All 
the writings of Malagrida were equally ſenſible ; 
he had made predictions, and performed mira- 
cles, and that of being troubled with noQurnal | 
pollutions in his priſon at the age of 75, was 
none of the leaſt, | 
All theſe things were brought in- charge againſt 
bim at his trial, and he was condemned to the 
flames for theſe only, without being aſked a ſingle 
queſtion concerning the attempt againſt the king's 
liſe, becauſe this is only a crime committed a- 
gainſt a layman; whereas, the others were 
crimes againſt God. Thus folly and abſurdity 
were joined to the moſt horrible * 

n 
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An affaſfin was tried only for being a prophet, 


and was cendemned to be burnt only as a mad- 
man, and not as an aſſaſſin. 

This affair of the jeſuits in Portugal, and their 
expulſion from that kingdom, revived the old 
hatred againſt them in France, where they have 
always been powerful, and always deteſted. It 
happened that one La Valette, a profeſſed monk 
of their order, who was chief of the miſſions at 
Guadalupe, and one of the greateſt traders in 


all the French iſlands, broke for above three 
millions. The creditors applied for redreſs to 


the parliament of Paris. On enquiry, there ap- 
peared ſome reaſons to believe, that the general 
of the jeſuits order, reſiding at Rome, managed 
the effects of the ſociety. as he pleafed ; upon 


which, the parliament of Paris condemned the 


general and the reſt of the order to pay all the 
debts of La Valette, with coſts and charges, 
This trial, which incenſed the whole king— 
dom againſt the jeſuits, brought on an enquiry 
into the very extraordinary inſtitution, which 


could render an Italian, the general of an order, 


abſolute maſter of the perſons and fortunes of a 
company of French traders. In the courſe of 
this ſcrutiny it appeared, to the ſurprize 'of every 
one, that the jeſuits order had never been for- 
mally admitted into France by any of the par- 


liaments of the kingdom; the conſtitutions of 


the order were next ſubjected to examina- 
tion, and ail the parliaments agreed, that they 
were incompatible with the laws in being. All 
the old grievances and former complaints againſt 
this ſociety, were revived on this occaſion, toge- 
ther with upwards of fifty volumes of theological 
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deciſions, which ſeemed to render the lives of 
<towned heads unſafe. 4 
Againſt all theſe accuſations the jeſuits mad 
no other defence, than that the Jacobines and 
St. Thomas had wrote in the ſame manner ; 
but this only proved the Jacobines to be as blame- 
able as themſelves: as to St. Thomas d'Aqui- 
nas, he has been made a ſaint of; but there are 
ſome deciſions in his ultramontane Summary, for 
which the parliaments of France would order 
his book to be burnt on his very feſtival, was 
any one td attempt to put them in practice, to 
the diſturbance of the government's tranquillity. 
Such is the following aſſertion, which occurs in 
many. places of his book, that the church has a 


right to depoſe a prince, who is unfaithful to the 


church; and that in this caſe, regicide is lawful. 
With ſuch maxims as theſe, a man may have 
the chance of obtaining heaven and a halter. 
The king condeſcended to intereſt himſelf in 
this affair of the jeſuits, and endeavoured, as he 
had done in all the other diſputes, to terminate 
them peaceably. With this paternal view, he 
weuld, by an ediQ, have made a reformation in 
the order ; but it is ſaid, that pope Clement 
XIII. having declared, that the order muſt either 
remain as it was, or not exiſt at all, this ſpeech 
proved the ruin of the jeſuits. And being more- 
over accuſed of holding private meetings, the 


| king gave them over to the parliaments of the 


kingdom, who, almoſt all, one after another, 
have taken from them their colleges and their 
effects. | 

The parliaments condemned them wholly on 
account of certain rules of their inſtitution, 
which the king might have altered by his autho- 


5 rity, 
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rity, and alſo indeed for certain horrible maxims, 
but what were deſpiſed, and had moſt of them 
been publiſhed by jeſuits of other countries, but 
formerly diſavowed by thoſe of France. 

In all great affairs there is ever a pretext ſet 
forth to the view of the world; and a real cauſe, 
which is kept ſecret. The pretext for puniſhing 
the jeſuits was the dangerous tendency of thoſe 
wicked writings, which nobody read : the cauſe 
was the ill uſe they had made of their great in- 
fluence and credit. It happened to them in an 
enlightened and refined age, as it had done to 
the Knights Templars in times of barbariſm and 
ignorance : pride was the ruin of both. The 
Jeſuits, however, have met with lenity amidit 


their diſgraces ; whereas the Templars were 


treated with the greateſt cruelty. 

It was neither the maxims of Sanchez, Leſſius, 
nor Eſcobar, nor yet the abſurd doctrines of ite 
caſuiſts, that proved the deſtruction of the je- 
ſuits; it was father Le Tellier and the bull that 
cauſed the almoſt total expulfion of this order in 
France. c ; 
The deſtruction of Port-Royal, which Le 
Tellier fo unweariedly laboured after, has at the 
end of threeſcore years produced the ſame ef- 
fects; and the ee which that deſigning 
and revengful prieſt raiſed againſt a ſet of obſti- 
nate men, has rendered the jeſuits execrable in 
France: a memorable example ! but which, ne- 
vertheleſs, will not be found ſufficient to warn 
any future confeſſor of a crowned head, if he ie, 
what almoſt every courtier is, of an arbitrary and 
intriguing diſpoſition, and has the direction of a 


prince of weak intellects, rendered ſtill more 
feeble by age. 
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Of a remarkable Circumſtance relating to Li- 
TERATURE. | 


HE principal end of this E/ay en Hiſtory be- 

ing to follow the buman mind in the vari- 

ous progrefles it has made, and the obſtacles it 
has had to encounter; I cannot, after having 
taken notice of the diſgrace of the jeſuit, omit 
a kind of perſecution which the learned have of 
late undergone. The body of Literati begins to 
challenge much more attention than any of the 
religious orders, whole diſputes we have related, 


as its members are ſpread throughout all nations. 
Thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by their ſuperior 


knowlege and underſtanding, inſenſibly govern 


others almoſt without perceiving it themſelves, 
or exerciſing the prerogative of that empire they 
have acquired over the mind ; prerogatives which 
ate held fo dear by all bodies in the ſtate. This 
tecret authority, which good writers obtain, has 
always been an eye-ſore to thoſe who have in 
vain attempted to uſurp it. | 

A ſet of men, of great genius and true eru- 
dition, which cannot ſubſiſt without true philo- 
fophy, undertook, in the year 1052, to compile 
an immenſe dictionary of human knowledge, 
whole limits ſome amongſt them had contributed 
greatly to enlarge. This undertaking met with 
the approbation and encouragement of al] Eu- 
rope, and the work itſelf became an important 
article of trade, 

Several volumes had already appeared, which 
had given great ſatisfaction to the public; eſpe- 
cially, thoſe articles which were written by the 
perſons who had whe chief management of the 
: | work. 
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work. The book was publiſhed with all the ne- 
ceſſary forms that could enſure its ſale. Ihe 


| ſubſcribers of all countries, who had advanced 


their money, thought it perfectly ſafe under the 
authority of the king's own ſeal, and expected 
to reap the profits of their ſubſcription without 
any difficulty ; for though the authors of this 
work intended it as a free gift to the human un- 
derſtanding, it was conſidered by the fubferivers 


and bookſellers as a kind of bargain in trade, 
which ought to have been duly fulfilled. 


Envy, however, at length broke looſe, and 


was quickly ſeconded by fanaticiſm. Theſe two 
. Eternal foes to reaſon and learning, moved the 


parliament of Paris againſt this Dictionary, which, 
in itſelf, was by no means an object of judicial 
enquiry; and beſides, by being licenſed under 


the royal ſignet, ſeemed to be ſecured againſt any 
attempts, | 


The jefuits were the firſt who began the at- 


tack, in which they ſpared no pains to -viliify 


this noble work, becauſe they had applied for 


their body to have the doing of the theological 


articles, and had been retuſed, They little 


thought, at that time, that they themſelves, 


would, ere long, be condemned by the very 
courts whom they endeavoured to incenſe againſt 
the Encyclopedia. arte 

The Janſeniſts effected what the jeſuits had 
begun ; they found that thoſe who had dedicat- 
ed their labouts to this work, made impartiality 
their fundamental law; and conſequently, could 
be neither friends to jeſuits nor janſeniſts, and 
that having devoted themſelves wholly to inveſti- 
gate and repreſent truth, they would raiſe an 


averſion in mankind to fanaticiſm. 
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Theſe two parties, who were the moſt deadly 
enemies to each other, joined together on this 
occaſion like banditti, (if I may be allowed the 
compariſon) who ſuſpended their private quar- 
rels, to ſhare in a general plunder. They put 
on the uſual maſk of religion, and repreſented 
ſeveral of the articles as impious and hereticat ; 
and, by a refinement in wickednefs, not unex- 
ampled, even in the greateſt rage of religious 
controverſies z finding that they could not at- 
tack, with any ſucceſs, thoſe articles in the Ency- 
ciopedia which moſt diſguſted them, they pre- 
tended that the referring of one head, or article, 
to a future one, was done with a deſign to fill 
the laſt volumes of this work with a poiſon which 
was not to be found in the firſt ; they, likewiſe, 
iaveighed againſt other theological articles, which 
were found to be perfectly orthodox, merely from 
a ſuppoſition that they were written by thoſe per- 


uns whom they wanted to deſtroy. 


But how could the parliament find time to try 
ſeven large volumes in folio already printed, and 
prejudge thoſe that were not yet publiſhed ? The 
proſecutors put their memorial into the hands of 
the attorney-general, who had ſtill leſs leiſure to 
examine this prodigious collection of arts and 
tciences, which no one ſingle perſon can poſſibly 
comprehend, | 

Unhappily this lawyer gave credit to the ma- 
licious calumnies contained in the memorial he 
had received, and drew up bis report according- 
ly. The article of the ſoul was particularly at- 
racked in theſe memorials, as it was ſuppoſed to 
have been written by thoſe whom they were de- 
firous to render ſuſpected. This article was re- 


preſented as tending to eſtabliſh the as of 
a= 
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Materialiſm ; upon enquiry, it was found to be 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, who was well known 
for his orthodox principles; and who, inſtead of 
being a favourer of Materialiſm, had oppoſed it 
even fo far, as to contradict the opinion of the 
great Locke with more piety than philoſophy. 
This very extraordinary blunder was ſoon made 
known to the public, but not till after the par- 
liament had paſled an arret, appointing commiſ- 
ſioners to make amendments in the work, and 
prohibiting the ſale thereof in the mean time. 
However, the public ſtill remained in hopes that 
it would at length be indulged with this work, 


which it wiſhed for the more impatiently on ac- | 


count of the oppoſition it had met with. 


This very ſingular anecdote, in the hiſtory of 


the human mind, which ſeemed a revival of the 


arrets that had been iſſued againſt Ariſtotle's 


Cathegories, may ſerve to ſhew us that every pro - 
feſſions ſhould keep within its own proper bounds, 


and that the civil law ought not to moleſt philo- 
ſophy. 


It would, however, have been very happy for 


the government, had it experienced no other 
diſputes but of this kind, Which are only inconve- 
niencies and not diſaſters: nay, theſe ſlight per- 
plexities, which have their ſource in the improve- 
ment of learning, and can never happen among 
an illiterate people, form a kind of panegyric on 


the age, which, however, it would be better: 


that we could do without. 
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CONCLUSION, and Review of this 
Hiſtorical Portrait. 


J. 
HILE France was taken up with theſe 

| domeſtic events, the war continued in 
Europe. The alliance between France and Spain 
ſeemed to promiſe thoſe two crowns the greateſt 
advantages over the Engliſh; and the houſe of 
Auſtria, whoſe hands this alliance had alſo 
ſtrengthened, was not without hopes of triumph- 
ing over its enemy the king of Pruffia. For- 
merly it was thought impoſſible, that the houſes 
of Bourbon and Auſtria could ever be united; 
and now that they were, it was imagined that 
they would be an over-match for all Europe, 
and yet the three petty German provinces of 
Brandenburg, Hanover, and Heffe, did, to the 
aſtoniſhment of Europe, counterballance all 
the united forces of France and Auſtria. | 

England, by her navy alone, rendered this 
union of no effect; and Portugal, which ſeemed 
on the point of falling a prey to the Spaniſh 
arms, was ſaved from deſtruction. Thus, what 

was thought the leaſt probable came to paſs; of 

which we have had an hundred inſtances in the 
courſe of. this extenſive hiſtory, where we have 
ſeen the greateſt events turn out directly con- 
trary to the deſigns or expectations of man- 
kind. 

At one time we ſee an army of 100,000 
French not able to preſerve Caſtel from falling 
into the hands of the enemy ; at another, the 
king of Pruſſia taking Schweidnitz in Sileſia, in 
Jpite of the whole Auſtrian army; and no _ 
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had Spain declared war againſt England, than 
the latter took from her the large iſland of Cuba, 
with a treaſure amounting to more than an hun- 
dred millions, at that time in the Havannah. 
France, now in a manner exhauſted, and who 
had already made propofals of peace to the Bri- 
tiſh court, was obliged once more to renew thoſe 
propoſals; and Spain was conſtrained to follow 
her example, and fit down contented with its 


loſſes. This war had begun about ſome con- 


teſted lands which the Engliſh laid claim to in 
America, and they now remained maſters of all 
the immenſe country of Canada, and that part 
of the continent which is on the left-ſide of the 
river Vitiſfppi. | 

To theſe vaſt poſſeſſions they have likewiſe 
added Florida; fo that at length the Engliſh and 
Spaniards have got the whole continent of Ame= 
rica between them. | 

This is the moſt remarkable event of this 
war, which is the one thouſandth that the prin- 
ces of Chriſtendom have made upon each other 
ſince the diſmembering of the Roman empire. 

Let thoſe hiſtorians, whoſe countries have 
been at war, tranſmit to poſterity a detail of the 
evils ſuffered, with all the ravages, loſſes, miſ- 
taken meaſures, and inadequate reſources on 
each ſide. | 

As | only conſider the manners, and ſpirit of 
nations, in this general contuſion, I ſhall re- 
mark, that, in the midit of the cruelties inſepa- 
rable from the hoſtile exerciſe of arms, we have 
had ſeveral inſtances in which a ſpirit of huma- 
nity and politeneſs has ſmoothed the-rigours of 
war. The French who were made priſoners by 
'the king of Pruſſia experienced the mildeſt treat- 

| 2 L ment 
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ment from that monarch and prince Henry his 
brother ; and the two princes of Brunſwick have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves as much by their gene- 
roſity as their victories. The princes, generals, 
and other officers among the French, have given 
ſhining proofs of that true nobility which forms 
their character. 

The Engliſh made a collection for the ſup- 
port of the ſeamen they had taken priſoners; and 
this generous act proceeded from no other prin- 
ciple than that of an humane philoſophy, which 
began to gain ground in moſt nations, and 
which will in all probability at length put a ſtop 
to religious wars at leaſt, if it cannot prevent 
thoſe that are the effects of an unhappy ſtate- po- 
licy. x 
1 is to this humane ſpirit that we owe the 
increaſe of academies in ſeveral kingdoms and 
republics, that have enlarged the human under- 
ſtanding by increaſing its knowledge; and this 
fame ſpirit, which eaſily communicates itſelf, 
has induced many learned men to apply them- 
felves to agriculture, in order to render the 
earth fruitful ;' while others, of an ambitious 
turn, were bathing it in blood. In a word, 
there is the greateſt room to hope, that reaſon 
and induſtry will continually make new advan- 
ces; that the uſeſul arts will multiply; that falſe 
prejudices, which are in the number of the 
greateſt evils that attend mankind, will every 
day diminiſh among the princes and great men 
ef the earth; and that ſound philoſophy, being 
univerſally diffufed, will prove a ready conſo- 
laticn againſt the calamities incident in all times 
to human nature, | "A 


eee 
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In this view, and with theſe hopes, this 
Eſſay on General Hiſtory is offered to the public. 

umanity dictated it, and Truth held the pen. 
There are ſome perſons who are to be looked 
upon only as the enemies of ſociety, that have 
accuſed the painter of this complicated piece 
with having thrown too deep a ſhade upon the 
crimes of mankind, particularly thoſe of reli- 
gion, and thereby rendered enthuſiaſm hateful, 
and ſuperſtition ridiculous, | 

The only reproach the author has to make 
_ himſelf on this head is, that he has not ſaid 
enough; and the very charge of theſe enthuſi- 
aſtic bigots ſhew the neceſſity there was for ſuch 
an hiſtory, fince it proves that there are ſtill ſome 
unhappy wretches troubled with this malady of 
the ſoul, who are afraid of being cured. 

There will always be ſome unciviliſed minds, 
even in the moft poliſhed nations and enlighten- 
ed times. One of theſe has lately made his ap- 
pearance in a conſiderable work (publiſhed by 


authority too) in- which he defends the ſtory of 


the nuns of Loudun, who were poſſeſſed with 
an evil ſpirit: and another madman like him- 
ſelf has pretended to prove, in another book, 
that the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew was not a 
deſigned fact, palliates all the horrors exerciſed 
on that day, commends the cruelties practiſed 
towards the Albigenſes, and applauds the ſen— 
tence paſſed upon John Hus, and Jerome of 
Prague, as juſt; but this exceſs of folly may 
ſerve as a proof of what has been advanced in 
former parts of this hiſtory, namely, that rea- 
ſon and ſound judgment have been greatly im- 
proved of late years among the thinking part of 


mankind, fince theſe writers, who, a century 


ago, 
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ago, would have been efteemed as perſons of 
exemplary zeal and piety, are now looked upon 
with contempt and deteitation, 

It is impoſſible, in ſo extenſive an hiſtory, 
but that ſome errors muſt have crept in, and 
that the author has been ſometimes miſtaken in 
dates, or may have altered names, and even cir- 
cumitances; but he ventures to aſſert, that all 
the principal facts are true. He has dwelt 
chiefly upon great events; and when he takes 
notice of leſter ones, it is becauſe they marked 
the characteis he was about to draw. | 

There are ſcveral points in hiftory that have 
been contelied, eſpecially in the middle age: 
in this caſe be thought he could not do beiter 
than to adopt that fide which appeared moſt 
agreeable to reaſon. 

For inſtance: Ezinhard, the ſecretary of 
Charlemagne, tells us, that Pepin made a do- 
nation of the exarchate to St. Peter *; but we 
find Charlemagne, by his will, bequeathing 
preſents to his cities of Rome and Rirverna s then 
if Rome and Ravenna were really His cities, 
they could not be under the dominion of the 
pope. Therefore, by the words made a donation 
to St. Peter, we are to underitand only a reli- 
gious ceremony, or pious oblation, which could 
not confer any right, ſince Pepin had none him- 
ſelf upon the exarchate : for fnould any one 
pretend: to ſay, This is mine, and I hold it from 
ſuch a perſon, to whom it did not belong ? cer- 
tainly ſuch a plea would not hold good either 
before God or man. After all, this is a very 
idle diſpute; for it is not upon this denation, the 


» See Vol, . chag. Y., L + 
otigi- 
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original title of which never appeared, that the 
popes found their claim to the ſovereignty of 
Rome and Ravenna, but on the conceffion of 
Rodolph of Hapſburg, which is preſerved and 
ſhewn at Rome, and which is by far the moſt 
. advantageous title. 

A writer, equally ignorant and evil-minded, 
pretends to aſſert, that the kings Clotharius, 
Gontran, Cherebert, Sigibert, and Chilperic, 
had never any more than one wife at a time, 
Is it potiible he could be. ignorant that Clotha- 
rius I. married two ſiſters, Rugonda and Are- 
gonda, as allo Gonduica his fitter-in-law, and 
three other wives beſides her; and that he 
had almoſt always three at once, which was not 
at that time a cuitom with the kings of France ? 
Is there any ort ever ſo little converſant in hiſ- 
tory, who does nut know that when his ſon 
Chilperic married a ſiſter of queen Brunehaut, 
that his ambaſſadors were obliged to ſwear, in 
| their malter's name, that he would not marry 
any more during his wite's lifetime, which fuf- 
. ficiently thews that Chilperic had not then laid 
aſide the practice of polygamy. . Caribert gave 
three wicked rivals to this queen Ingoberga, and 

they all three have the name of wives. Gon- 
tran had two at one time, Marcatrude and Au- 
ſtregele: it ſhould ſeem that he repented of his 
| fin, for he has been ranked in the number of 
ſaints. There is nota French annaliſt who does 
not allow, that Dagobert I. married ia the ſame 
year three wives, Nantilda, Usfgonda, and 


Bertilda. This fact is much better atteſted than 


the throne of maſly gold, which St. Eloy is ſaid 
to have made for them. 
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| III. | | 

Many things might be added to this Efjay on 
General Hiſtory ; but it was neceſſary to keep 
within bounds. The judicious and learned 
reader will make many in his own mind that 
are not to be met with even here, I ſhall there- 
fore confine myſelf, with ſubmitting the follow- 
ing conjecture on the antient Egyptians, which 
may ſerve for the hiſtory of other antient an- 
tions. | 

Vol. IV. ch. 131. p. 249. After the words, 
Egypt remained under this government for al- 
moſt three hundred years, | 

Add what follows: 

Here we have opened to us 'a vaſt field for 
hiſtorical conjeQure. We ſee Egypt a long 
time kept in ſubjeQion by the people of antient 
. Colchis, inhabitants of thoſe barbarous coun- 
tries, now known by the names of Georgia, 
Circaſſia, and Mingrelia. Theſe people muſt 
undoubtedly have been much more reſpectable 
formerly than they are at preſent, ſince we find 
the firſt voyage of the Greeks to Colchis forms 
one of the ſmall opochs of the Grecian hiſtory. 
It is certain that the cuſtoms and manners of the 
people of Colchis, reſemble greatly thoſe of 
the Egyptians, from whoſe prieſts they had tak- 
en even the practice of circumciſion. Herodo- 
tus, who had travelled into Egypt and Colchis, 
and who wrote for Greeks of learning and 
knowlege, leaves us no room to doubt of this 
conformity. Tho' an exact and faithful writer, 
he is nevertheleſs charged with having been im- 
poſed upon, in all that he relates after others. 
The Egyptian prieſts had perſuaded him, that 
their king Seſoſtris formerly left his dominions 
with 
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with a deſign to make the conqueſt of the world, 
and that having taken Colchis in the courſe of 
his conqueſts, the practice of circumciſion had 
been retained in that country ever ſince. 

In the firſt place, the deſign of making the 
conqueſt of the whole world is a romantic no- 
tion, that could never have entered into the 
head of a man in his right ſenſes. To make 
war firſt upon their neighbours, either to extend 
their own dominions or for the ſake of plunder ; 
after this, to puſh their conqueſts further and 
further as opportunity or a faint reſiſtance made 
the way eaſy to them, has always been the pro- 
greſs of all conquerors. | 
Secondly, it is not probable that a ſovereign 

of fo fertile a country as Egypt, ſhould waſte 
his time and pains in conquering the dreary lands 
of mount Caucaſus, inhabited by a race of hardy 
men as warlike as they were poor; an hun- 
dred of whom were more than ſufficient to have 
checked the progreſs of the greateſt armies of 
the ſoft and effeminate Egyptians. 

It is nearly the ſame as if we were to ſuppoſe 


a king of Babylon, to have left Meſopotamia 


in order to make the conqueſt of Swiſſerland. 
A neceſſitous people, bred up in wild and 
barren countries, where they live wholly by 


hunting, and are as ſavage as the beaſts of their 


unhoſpitable regions, may quit thoſe regions to 

o in ſearch of, and attack more wealthy na- 
tions, but theſe latter never leave their agree- 
able and convenient dwellings, to make irrup- 
tions into uncultiva ted countries. 

The barbarous inhabitants of the north have 
in all ages made irruptions into the ſouthern 
countries. You have ſeen that the people of 

Colchis, 
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Colchis, held Egypt under ſubjection for near 
three hundred years, to begin at the reign of St. 
Lewis. You ſee allo, that in every ave, Egypt 
has fallen an eaſy prey, to whom ſoever choſe 


to make the conqueſt of it. It is therefore 
extremely probable, that the barbarous nations 
of mount Caucaſus might have ſubjected the 
countries bordering on the Nile, but very little 


ſo, that Seſoſtris ever conquered thofe about 
Caucaſus. In the third and lait place, how comes 
it that, of all the nations whom the Egyptian 
prieſts pretended to have been conquered by 
their king Seſoſtris, did the Coſcheans alone re- 
tain the practice of circumciſion? Tt mult have 


paſſed thro' Greece and Afia Minor ” have 


come to the country of Media. The Greeks, 
who were great imitators, would certainly have 
adopted this ceremony firſt; and one {ſhould 
imagine that Seſoſtris himſelf would have been 


more attentive to ſecure his dominion over ſo 


fine a country as Greece, and have ſubjected it 
to his laws, than in going to cut off the fore- 
ſkins of the Colcheans. Upon the whole, it is 
-much more agreeable to the common order of 
things, that the Scythians, who inhabited the 
borders of the Phaſis and Araxis, and were al- 
ways a half-ſtarved and warlike people, made 
irruptions into Aſia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; 
and, after having ſettled about Thebes and 
Memphis, in theſe early ages, as they did after- 
"wards in the time of St. Lewis, had carried 
back with them into their own country ſome 
part of the religious rites, and the cuſtoms of 

the Egyptians. | | 
It is now for the intelligent reader to weigh 
heſe ſeveral arguments, ancient hiftory fur- 
| niſhing 
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niſhing us only with doubts and conjectures in 


regard to all the pl” 0 the ſun. 
| VI. 

In modern hiſtory there is more certainty, and 
the picture of our weakneſſes, our errors and 
ſuperſtitions, is likewife more intereſting, It is 
by this hiſtory of our own follies, that we are 
taught wiſdom, and not by the dark diſcuſſions 
of a vain antiquity. We have obſerved, in 
the courſe of this eſſay, that in all thoſe coun- 
tries where exorciſms began to be laid aſide, they 
no longer heard of witchcrafts nor perſons pot- 
ſeſſed by the Devil.“ It is true that they were 
much ſcarcer there than in other countries, but 
it would be doing too much honour to human 
nature to ſuppoſe that the belief of withcraſts 
and poſſeſſions ceaſed entirely among the diſſen- 
ters from the Romiſh communion, 


Such is the weakneſs of the mind of wot, 


and ſuch the incontiſtency'of his thoughts, that 
a conſiderable time after exorciſms had been 
aboliſhed among the reformed, they ſometimes 
admitted witchcrafts and poſſeſſions by evil ſpi- 
Tits, There were ſome perſons burnt as ſorce- 
rers in Denmark, Sweden, Pomerania, and Hol- 
land: you will find a very authentic account of 
them all, in the enchanted world of Beker, and 
you will even find more than one proteſtant 


minifter who believed, or pretended to believe, 


in theſe poſſeſſions and witchcrafts, left, by en- 
tirely rejecting them, they ſhould ſeem alſo to 
reject a part of chriſtianity, which is founded 
on this belief; for. ſaid they, if we allow that the 
devil inſpires us with thoughts, and that theſe 
thoughts act upon our bodies, why may not the 
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devil have the ſame power over our bodies, as 
over eur minds? This way of reaſoning might 
be applied to fuch who were ſaid to be poſ- 
ſeſſed, but could never be a proof of the power 
of ſorcerers or magicians. But this is not the 
place for diſcuſſing theſe queſtions. Suffice it 
to know, that tho' human reaſon is freed from 
this prejudice, it retains ſeveral others, and often 
forms new ones; and that the number of wi 


men is very circumſcribed, even in the moſt en- 
lightened times, 


* 

Vol. IV. chap. 135.] After theſe words, An 
imprudent zeal, aboliſhed in the courſe of time 
what prudence had eſtabliſhed, 

Add what follows. 

One of the moſt horrible abuſes of the mo- 
naſtic ſtate, but which falls only upon thoſe who 
having had the imprudence to enter into that 
ſtate, have the misfortune to repent of it after- 
wards, is the licence which the ſuperiors of 
convents aſſume to exerciſe the office of civil 
magiſtrates within their own precincts, which 
they carry to ſuch a length as to fhut up in a 
dungeon, for their lives, ſuch of the monks 
whom they have a diſlike to, and imagine they 
have reaſon to diſtruſt. There have been num- 
berleſs examples of this eccleſiaſtical tyranny in 
italy and Spain ; there have been ſome like- 
wiſe in France. This is called, in the monkiſh 
jargon, being in pace; with the bread of tribulation 
and the water of anguiſh. 

In the hiſtory of the common law, which 
was partly compoſed by Mr.-D'Argenſon, mi- 
niſter for foreign affairs, a man of much more 

learning and philoſophy than was generally 
zmagined : 
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imagined: in this hiſtory, I ſay, you will find 
that the intendant of Tours ſet a perſon, who 


had been thus confined, at liberty, whom he 


with great difficulty found out, after the moſt 
exact ſearch, You ſee alſo, that Monſieur ds 
Coaler, biſhop of Orleans, delivered one of 


theſe unhappy monks, who was ſhut up in a ciſ- 


tern, the mouth of which was covered with a 
great ſtone. But what you will not find there, 
is, that a ſevere puniſhment was inflicted on the 
ſuperiors, for their inhuman inſolence in aſſum- 
ing the royal authority, and exerciſing it in ſo 
tyrannical a manner. 


VI. 


Hiſtorical truth has obliged us to fay, that 
Opas, the archbiſhop of Seville, was, in con- 
cert with count Julian, the firſt inſtrument which 
the Moors made uſe of to ſubje& the kingdom of 
Spain Xx. This is ſo well known a fact, that it 
would have been as ſhameful to have paſſed it 
over in ſilence, as it is to contradi it. The 
chronological abridgement of the hiſtory of Spain 
calls biſhop Opas the wickedeft priefl, and warſt 
ſubject in the kingdom. 

With regard to Mahomet, it is of little ſignifi- 
cation, whether his father was thetenth or twelfth 
ſon of Abdal Moutaleb, or howlong he was factor 
to the widow Cadiſche, to whom he was aſter- 
wards married +. Some think that he could nei- 
ther write nor read, and that this makes his ſuc- 
ceſſes the more wonderful. They found this 


opinion on certain paſſages of the Alcoran, where- 


in Mahomet calls himſelf the ignorant prophet, 
and inſinuates that he cannot write. The ſenſe 


* See Vol. I, chap, 19, + Vol. I, chap, 4. 
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of which paſſage ſeems to be no more than this, 
that in himſelf he was ignorant and incapable 
of reading or writing well, but that the angel 
Gabriel had exalted him above himſelf; for it 
is hardly probable that he, who had been a mer- 
chant, and afterwards became a law-giver, he 
who was a poet and a muſician, and who, on his 
death-bed, defired that the proper things might 
be brought him to write, ſhould have been igno- 
rant of what was known to every child in Mecca. 

As to what relates ro Chriſtianity, it is a point 
of a more delicate nature. The author has ne- 
ver ſet up to act the divine, he has confined 
himſelf to hiſtorical truth, and he has delivered 
facts as he found them, leaving the learned and 
ſenſible reader to draw his own inferences. If 
Calvin abſolutely ſuffered Servetus to periſh at 
the ſtake , after having decl-red in his writings, 
that no man ought to be puniſhed for following 
the opinion of Servetus ; the author was obliged 
to relate this fact, without fear of diſpleaſing a 
fanatic or an impoſtor. He was under the ſame 
neceſſity to ſet to view the ambition, cruelty, 
and abandoned lives of ſeveral of the pontiffs. 
They were men, and he wrote the hiſtory of 
mankind ; beſides, their vices ſerve as foils to 
ſet off the virtues of thoſe of the preſent age. 


VII. | 
In examining this hifory, we find ſome let- 
ters attributed to queen Chriſtina +. She wrote 
one to cardinal Mazarine, on the ſubject of Mo- 


naldeſchi's murder, in which ſhe thus expreſſes 
here: 


* Vol, IV, chap, 113, + Vol, VI. pag. 147. 
| 4 Be 
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& Be it known to ye all, ſervants and maſters, | 

&« that it has picaſed us to ack in this manner. \ 
ce would have you to know likewiſe, that —_— 
« Ciriitina cares very little for your court, and | 
« ſtill leſs for you. My will is a law that is to 


< be reipected.. Silence is your duty. Know 8 
<« that whereſoever Chriſtina is, ſhe is Queen.“ = 


This letter has no. date. If Chriſtina really: W 
wrote it, ſhe can be looked upon only as a mur- BY 
dereſs gone. mad. This princeſs had a great 
ſhare of underſtanding, and acquired no ſmall 
glory by the contempt the {tewed for a throne ; 
but then ſhe ſullied all that glory by her conduct. 
If this letter is fictitious, it can be only the 
work of one of thoſe grovelling ſlaves, who 
imagined that a Swediſh woman, becauſe ſhe 


had reigned at Stockholm, had a right to cauſe. 4 
an Italian to be murdered at Fontainebleau. = 
On this occation lilence was fo far from being = 
the duty of. cardinal Mazarine, that, as prime = 
miniſter, he ought to have made Chriftina feel, - BÞ 
the whole weight of the royal indignation.. It. þ 


was the duty of the attorney-general to prefer 5 
an information againſt theſe ruffians who had _ 
been hired to murder a foreigner in the royal a 
palace; and, indeed, they ought to have obliged | 
queen Chriſtina to.be preſent at the execution a 
_ of the aſſaſſins whom the had kept in pay; and 1 
afterwards to have quitted the kingdom herſelf: 
nay, there are many perſons of ſtrict juſtice who 
would have gone to more rigorous lengths. 

The author of this Ess Ax cannot have been 
influenced either by regard, hatred, or intereſt; 
and it is by no means from an inclination to 
fatter any one, that he has, in the age of Lewis 

XIV. taken 
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XIV. taken ſome pains to refute the miſtaken 
notion which had been broached in public, that 
the clergy of France were in poſſeſſion of the 
third part of the revenues of the nation. What 
had a layman and a recluſe to hope from the fa- 
vour of the clergy? He only meant to do ho- 
nour to the truth he loves. The clergy have 
not eighty millions income, and that body has 
done its duty by aſſiſting the neceſſities of the 
ſtate, in proportion to its income. The French 
biſhops have acquired the public eſteem by their 
conduct, and by thoſe extenſive charities, which 
cannot fail to make them dear to their flock in 
particular. In genera], the body of clergy, both 
dignified and others, in England and France, 
have done as much good, as religious diſputes 
formerly did harm, in thoſe two kingdoms. 
Several wiſe and moderate perſons ſeem to 
wiſh that a general toleration might take place 
in France, as well as in England. An indul- 
gence of this kind, ſay they, at once peoples 
and enriches a country; and a wiſe adminiſtra- 
tion may alway prevent the evil effects ariſing 
from a mixture of different faiths, eſpecially as 
the ſuperior underſtandings of the principal ci- 
tizens would be a check upon the extravagance 
or abſurdity of the Jower clals. 
| IX. 

In treating of Janſeniſm and Moliniſm, I 
have exhibited them in that ridiculous light 
which is the characteriſtic of their diſputes, and 
have endeavoured to ſhew that, what is in itſelf 
contemptible, frequently becomes dangerous, 
from not being ſufficiently deſpiſed. In pro- 
portion as the underſtandings of mankind are 
impreſſed with a proper notion of the bad ten- 

WT dency 
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dency and abſurdity of theſe diſputes, the pu- 
blic peace will be ſecured from any attempts to 
injure it. | 


We have ſhewn France happy and unhappy; 
ſucceſsful and unfortunate ; her military diſ- - 


cipline encouraged and neglected; her reve- 
nues copious and exhauſted ; her navy reſpec- 
table and ruined ; and her trade flouriſhing and 
languid. Theſe are viciſſitudes inſeparable from 


human affairs : but we have not preſumed to. 


lay down rules for military diſcipline, or the bet- 
ter management of the revenue, the marine, 
or commerce, We write hiſtory, and not ſyſ- 


. tems. 


There are certain anecdotes in the age of 
Lewis XIV. of which the author was certain, 
and which have been invain conteſted. That of 
the man of the ſteel maſk,*which gave birth to fo 
many ſtrange conjeQures, is not more extraordi- 


nary than true. The author has, very lately, been 
_ favoured with a letter from the lord of Palteau, 


a chateau near Villeneuve le Roi, wherein it 
is confirmed that this priſoner lodged in this 


chateau; that ſeveral perfons ſaw him come out 


of his litter; that he wore a black maſk; and 
that he is ſtill very well remembered in the 
feen ;nje 6 There was no neceſlity for this 
freſh proof ; but nothing ought to be omitted 
that tends to aſcertain the truth of a fact ſo 
much out of the common road. _ 5 
Another ſingular circumſtance which relates 
to philoſophy, and which is, perhaps, more re- 
markable in the hiſtory of the human mind, is 
the manner in which theſe two learned prelates, 
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Fenelon and Huet t, thought in their laſt mo- 
ments. The treatiſe on the Meatneſo of the Hu- 
man ind, by which the biſhop of Avranches 
finiſhed his career, leaves no room to doubt 
what were his laſt ſentiments. Theſe verſes of 
the archbiſhop of Cambray, 


Jeune j'ctois trop ſage, 
Et vculois trop ſavoir, Ge. | 


have been denied to be his: but it is ſo certain 
they were written by him, that his nephew, 
while ambaſſador at the Hague, cauſed them to 
be printed at the end of a folio edition of Te- 
lemachus, together with ſome other of his fugi- 
tive pieces. The copies which have theſe verſes 
in them are very ſcarce, but they are to be met 
with in ſome libraries. 

To conclude : in writing the hiſtory of the Age 
of Lewis XIV. the author was forty years ſeek- 
ing the truth, and be has delivered it. 


CY a 


—_w—_— — 


+ The firſt archbiſhop of Cambray, the other np of A- 
vranches, 5 
| Vol. IX. chap, a0g, at the end, 
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CHAP. I. 


A brief AccounT of the Death of 5 
CAL AS. 


HE murder of John Calas, commit- 
ted at Toulouſe with the ſword ot 
juſtice, the gth of March 1762, is 
an event, which, on account of its ſingularity, 
calls for the attention of the preſent age, 
and that of poſterity. We ſoon forget the 
croud of victims who have fallen in the courſe 


of innumerable battles, not only becauſe this is 
B a deſtiny 


. — 
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a deſtiny inevitably connected with a life of 
warfare, but becauſe thoſe who thus fall might 
alſo have given death to their enemies, and did 
not loſe their lives till aſter having firſt ſtood in 
their own defence. Where the danger and the 
advantage are equal, our wonder ceaſes, 
and even pity itſelf is in ſome meaſure leſſen- 
ed; but where the father of an innocent fami- 
ly is delivered up to the ſword of error, preju- 


dice, or enthuſiaſm, where the accuſed perſon 


has no other defence but his conſcious virtue; 
where the arbiters of his deſtiny have nothing to 
hazard in putting him to death, but the having 
been miſtaken, and where they may murder 
with impunity under the ſanction of a judicial 
proceſs; then every one is ready to cry out, 
every one brings the caſe home to himſelf, and 
ſees with fear and trembling, that no perſon's 
life is in ſafety in a court erected to watch over 
the lives of the ſubject; the public unite in 
demanding vengeance. 


In this ſtrange affair, we find religion, ſelf-mur- 
der and parricide blended. The object ofenquiry 
was, whether a father and a mother had mur- 
dered their own ſon with a view to pleaſe God, 
and whether a brother had murdered his bro- 
ther, or a friend his friend; or whether the 

Judges 
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judges had to reproach themſelves with having 
publickly executed an innocent father, or with 
having acquitted a guilty mother, brother, and 
friend. 


John Calas, a perſon of ſixty- eight years of 
age, had followed the profeſſion of a merchant 
at Toulouſe for upwards of forty years, and had 
always borne the character of a tender parent in 
his family and neighbourhood: he was himſelf 
by religion a proteſtant, as was alſo his wife, 
and all his children, one ſon only excepted, 
who had abjured hereſy, and to whom the fa- 
ther allowed a ſmall annuity ; indeed, the good 


man appeared ſo far from being infected with 
that abſurd zeal, which deſtroys the bands of 


ſociety, that he even approved of the converſion | 


of his ſon Lewis Calas: he had for above thirty 
years kept in his houſe a maid ſervant, who was 


a zealous catholic, and who had .brought up 
all his children. 


Another of his fons, whoſe name was Mark 
Anthony, was a man of letters, but, at the ſame 
time, of a reſtleſs, gloomy, and impetuous diſ- 
poſition. This young man finding, that he 
had no proſpect of getting into buſineſs as a 
merchant, for which indeed he was very unfit, 
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nor of being admitted to the bar as a lawyer, as 
not being able to obtain the requiſite certificates 
of his being a catholic, reſolved to lay violent 
hands upon himſelf, and gave ſome intimation 
of his deſign to one of his friends: in order to 
confirm himſelf in the reſolution he had form- 
ed, he carefully collected every thing that had 
been written upon the ſubje of ſuicide, all 
which he read with great attention; at length, 
one day having loſt all his money at play, he 
choſe that as a moſt proper opportunity for 
putting his deſign in execution. One Lavaiſſe, 
2 young man of nineteen years of age, the fon 
of a lawyer in great repute at Toulouſe, and 
who was eſteemed by every one who knew 
him, happened to. come from Bourdeaux the 

evening before “; when he went by chance to 

ſuo with the Calas family at their houſe, being 

an acquaintance of that family's, and of Mark 

Anthony Calas in particular. Old Calas, his 

wife, Mark Anthony their eldeſt ſon, and Peter 


their ſecond ſon, ſupped all together that even- 


ing; after ſupper was over, they retired into ano- 
ther room, when Mark Anthony ſuddenly diſap- 
peared, After ſometime, young Lavaiſſe took his 


— 


12 October, 1761. 
. leave 


nnn. 
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leave, and Peter Calas accompanied him down 
ſtairs; when they came to the warehoule they 
ſaw Mark Anthony hanging in his ſhirt behind 
the door, and his coat and waiſtcoat folded up 
and laid upon the counter; his ſhirt was not 
in the leaſt rumpled, nor his hair, which he had 
dreſſed that day, in any wiſe diſordered; there 


was no wound upon his body, nor any other 
mark of violence . 5 


We ſhall not here enter into all the minute 
circumſtances with which the lawyers have fil- 
led their briefs ; nor ſhall we attempt to deſcribe 
the grief and diſtraction of the unhappy pa- 
rents; their cries were heard by the whole 
neighbourhood. Lavaiſſe and Peter Calas, al- 
moſt beſide themſelves, ran, the one to fetch a 
ſurgeon, and the other an officer of juſtice, 
While they were thus employed, and old Calas 
and his wife in all the agonies of grief, the peo- 
ple of the town gathered in crouds about the 
houſe: The Toulouſians are a ſuperſtitious and 


PP — — 


1 After the body was carried to the town-houſe 
indeed, there was found a little ſcratch upon the 
end of the noſe, and a ſmall black and blue ſpot 
upon the breaſt; but theſe were probably occa- 
ſioned by ſome careleſſneſs in removing the corpſe. 
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head- ſtrong people, and look upon every one, 
cven their own relations, who are not of the 
fame religion of themſelves, as monſters and 
objects of deteſtation. It was at Toulouſe that 
a ſolemn thankſgiving was ordered for the death 
of Henry III. and that the inhabitants took an 
oath tognurcer the {uſt perſon who ſhould pro- 
poſe to acknowledge that great and good prince 
Henry IV. for their ſovereign; and this ſame 
city ſtill continues to ſolemnize, by an annual” 
proceſſion, illuminations, and bonfires, the day 


in which about two hundred years ago, it or- 


dered the maſſacre of four thouſand of its eiti- 
zens for being heretics. In vain has the coun- 
cil iſſued fix arrets, prohibiting the keeping this 
deteſtable anniverſary, the Toulouſians ſtil] con- 


tinuing to celebrate it as a high feſtival. 


Some one among the mob, a greater enthuſiaſt 
than the reſt, cried out, thit John Calas him- 
ſelf had hanged his fon ; this ery became in an 
inſtant unanimous : ſome perſons taking occa- 


ſion to obſerve, that the deceaſed was to have 


made his abjuration as the next day, and that 
his own family and young Lavaiſſe had mur- 
dered him, out of the hatred they bore to the 
catholic religion, no ſooner was this opi- 
nion broached, than it was fully believed by 

| every 
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every one; and the whole town was perſuaded, 
that it is one of the articles of the proteſtant re-. 
ligion, for a father or mother to murder their 
own ſon, if he attempts to ſhew any inclination 
to change his fath, | 


When the minds of the populace.are once 
put into a ferment; they are not eaſily appeaſed; 
it was now imagined, that all the proteſtants' 
of Languedoc had aſſembled together the pre- 
ceding night, and had choſen by a plurality of 
voices, one of their ſect for an executioner ; 
that the choice had fallen upon Lavaiſſe; that 
this young man. had, in lefs than four and, 
twenty hours, received the news of his elec- 
tion, and had come from Bourdeaux to aſſiſt 
John Calas, his wife, and their ſon Peter, to 
murder a ſon, a brother, and a friend, 


The ſieur David, capitoul of Toulouſe, inſti- 
gated by thoſe rumours, and being deſirous to 
make himſelf be taken notice of, by the ready 
execution of his office, took a ſtep contrary to 
all the eſtabliſhed rules and ordinances, by or: 
dering the Calas family, together with their 
catholic maid ſervant and Lavaiſſe, to be put in 
irons, | | 
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After this a monitary was publiſhed, which 
was. as erroneous as the former ſtep, Nay, 
matters were carried ſtill farther ; Mark An- 
thon) Calas had certainly died a Calviniſt, and- 
as ſuch, if he had laid violent hands upon him- 
ſelf, his body ought to have been dragged upon. 
a hurdle ; whereas it was interred with the grea- 
teſt funeral pomp in the church of St. Stephen, 
notwithſtanding the curate entered his proteſt. 
agzinſt this profanation of holy ground. 


There are in Languedoc four orders of peni- 
tentiaries, the white, the blue, the grey, and 
the black, who wear a long capuchin or hood, 
having a maſk of cloth falling down over the 
face, in which are two. holes for the ſight. 
Theſe orders wanted the duke of Fitz- James 
to become one of their body, but, he refuſed: 
them. On the preſent occakon the white peni- 
tentiaires performed a ſolemn ſervice for Mark 
Anthony Calas as for a martyr ; nor was the. 


feſtival of a real martyr ever celebrated with 
greater pomp by any church: but then this 
pomp was truly terrible. Beneath a magnifi- 
cent canopy was placed a ſkeleton, which was. 
made to move by ſprings ; this ſkeleton was to. 


repreſent Mark Anthony Calas, holding in one. 


band a branch of palm, and, in the other, the 
PER: 
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pen with which he was to ſign his abjuration 
of. hereſy ; or rather, as the ſequel: proves. the 
death- warrant of his father, 


And now nothing more remained to be done- 
for this-wretch who had been his own murderec 
but the office of canonization; the people, al- 
ready toa man, looked upon himas a ſaint, ſome 
invoked him, ſome went to pray at his tomb, 
ſome beſought him to work miracles, while 
others gravely recounted thoſe he had already 
performed; a monk pulled out one or two of 
his teeth, in order to have ſome laſting relics; an 
old woman, more pious than the reft, but un- 
happily troubled with a deafneſs, declared, that 
ſhe had heard the ſound of bells very plain at his- 
interment ;, and a prieſt was cured of an apo- 
plectic fit, after taking a ſtout emetic: verbal 
proceſſes. were drawn up of theſe ſtupendious 
miracles; and the author of this account has in 
his poſſeſſion an affdavit, to prove, that a young 
man of Toulouſe, had his brain turned , on having; 
prayed ſeveral nights ſucceſſively at the tomb 
of the new ſaint, without having been able to 
obtain the miracle he requeſted of him. 


> Rs 4 
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Among the order of the white penitentiaries 
there were ſome magiſtrates of juſtice; the Coath 
of John Calas ſeemed then inevitable. 


But what more particularly haftned his fate, 
was the approach of that ſingular feſtival; 
which, as J have already obſerved, the Toulou- 
fans celebrate every year, in commemoration 
of the maſlacre of four thouſand Hugonots ; 
the year 1762, happenened to be the annum ſe- 
culare of this execrable deed. The inhabi- 
tants were buſied in making preparations for 
the ſolemnity; this circumſtance -added- freſh 
ſuel to the heated imagination of the populace: 
every one cried out, that a ſcaffold for executing 
the Calas family upon, would be one of the 


greateſt ornaments of the ceremony; and that 
heaven itſelf ſeemed to have brought them thi- 
ther as victims, to be facrificed to our holy re- 
ligion. Twenty perſons were ear witneſſes 
to theſe ſpeeches, and to others ſtill more 

' outrageous. And. this, in the preſent age! this 

| at atime when philoſophy has made ſo great a 
progreſs! and while the pens of an hundred 
academies are employed in inculcating huma- 
nity and gentleneſs of manners ! It ſhould 
ſcem, that enthuſiaſm, enraged at the late 


ſuc=. 
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ſreeely of reaſon, fought under her ſtandard 
with redoubled fury. 


Thirteen 1 met every day, to try 
this cauſe: they had not, they could not, have 
any proof againſt this unhappy family; but 
miſtaken zeal held the place of. proofs. Six of 
the judges continued a long time obſtinate, be- 
ing reſolved to ſentence John Calas, his ſon, 
and Lavaiſſe, to be broke upon the wheel, and 
his wife to be burnt at the ſtake; the other 
ſeven judges, rather more moderate, were at 
leaſt for having the accuſed examined; the de- 
bates were frequent and long. One of the 
judges, convinced in his mind of the innocence 
of the parties, and of the impoſſibility of the 
crime laid to their charge, ſpoke warmly in their 
favour ; he oppoſed the. zeal of humanity to 
that of cruelty, and openly pleaded the. cauſe 
of the Calas family inallthe houſes of Toulouſe 


where miſguided religion demanded with inceſ- 


ſant cries. the blood of theſe unfortunate wretches.. 


Another judge, well known for his violence 


and ſeverity, went about the town, raving with 


as. much fury againſt the accuſed, as his bro- 


ther had been earneſt in defending them. In- 
ſhort, the. conteſt became ſo warm, that both 
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were obliged toenterproteſts againſt each other's. 
proceedings, and retire into the country. 


DDr = 
_ — . * 


But by a ſtrange fatality, the judge who had 
been on the favourable ſide, had the delicacy to 
perſiſt. in his exceptions, and the other returned: 
back to give his vote againſt thoſe. on whom he. 
could no longer fit as judge; and it was his ſingle 

vote which carried the ſentence of being broke 
upon the wheel againſt chem, there being eight 

voices againſt five, one of the ſix merciful 
judges being at laſt, after much coateſtation, 

brought over to the rigorous ſide. 


In my opinion, in caſes of parricide, and 
where the maſter of a family is to be devoted to 
the moſt dreadful. puniſhment, the ſentence | 
ought to be unanimous ; inaſmuch, as the 
proofs of ſo unparalleled of * a crime, ought tobe 


0 — 9 >” yu — 


* I know of but two inſtances in hiſtory of fa- 
thers having murdered. their children on the ſcore. 
of religion; the firſt is the father of St. Barbara, 
as ſhe is called; it ſeems he had ordered two win- 
dows to be made in his bathing- room. St. Barbara 
in his abſence, took it into her head to make a third 
id honour of the holy trinity: ſhe alſo with the * 


E 
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proved, in ſuch a manner; as to ſatisfy all the 
world; and the leaft ſhadow of a doubt in a. 
caſe of this nature, ſhould be ſufficient to make 
the judge tremble, who is about to paſs ſentence 
of death. The weakneſs of our reaſon, and the 
inſufficiency of our laws, become every day 
more obvious; but ſurely, there cannot be a 


> 


—— 


of her finger made the ſign of the croſs upon the 
marble pillars; which remained deeply impreſſed 
thereon : her father, in a violent fury to have 
his room thus marked, runs after her with his. 
ſword in his hand with an intention to kill her; 
ſhe flies towards, a mountain, which very com- 
plaiſantly 6pens upon her approach to give her a. 
paſſage. Her. father finds himſelf. obliged to go. 


round about, and at length gets hold of his fugitive 


daughter, whom he ſtrips and prepares to ſcourge ; 

but God envelopes her with a white cloud ; how-. 
ever, after all, her father cauſed her head to be 

ſtruck of. This is the ſtory, as we find it related 

in the book called, The Flower of Saints, 


6g 


The ſecond inſtance is of prince Hermenegildus 
who raiſed a rebellion againſt the king his father, 


and gave him battle in the year 584, but was him-. 
ſelf defeated and ſlain by. one of his father's gene-- 


rals: however, he has been placed among the. 


martyrs, becauſe his father was an Arian. . 
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greater example of this deficiency, than that 
one ſingle caſting vote ſhould be ſufficient to 
condemn a fellow citizen to be broke alive up- 
on the wheel: the Athenians required at leaſt 
fifty voices, over and above the one half of the 
judges, before they would dare to pronounce 
ſentence of death; but to what does all this 
tend? Why to what we know, but make very 
little uſe of, that the Greeks were wiſer and. 
more humane than ourſelves. | 


It appearedaltogether impoſſible that John Ca- 
las, who was an old man of fixty-eight, and had a: 
long while been troubled with a ſwelling and 
weakneſs in his legs, ſhould have been able by him- 
ſelf to bave maſtered his ſon and hanged him, who 
was aſtout young fellow of eight and twenty, and 
more than commonly robuſt; therefore he muſt 

abſolutely have been aſſiſted in this act by his 
wife, his other ſon Peter Calas, Lavaiſſe, and 
by the ſervant maid, and they had been toge- 
ther the whole night of this fatal adventure. 
But this ſuppoſition is altogether as abſurd as the. 
other; for can any one believe, that a ſer- 
vant, who was a zealous catholic, would have 
permitted thoſe whom ſhe looked upon as here- 
tics, to murder a young man whom ſhe her- 
ſelf had brought up, for his attachment to a re- 
ligion: 


pms ww 
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lgion that ſhe herſelf was devoted to? That 

Lavaiſſe would have come purpoſely from Bour- 

deaux to aſſiſt in hanging his friend, whoſe 

pretended converſion he knew nothing of; or, 

that an affectionate mother would have join- 

ed in laying violent hands upon her own ſon? 
And laſtly, how could they all together have 

been able to ſtrangle a young man ſtronger than 

them all, without a long and violent ſtruggle, 

or without his making ſuch a noiſe as muſt have 
been heard by the whole neighbourhood, with- 
out repeated blows paſſing between them, with- 
out any marks of violence, or without any of 
their cloaths being in the Jeaſt diſordered ! 


It was evident, that if this murder could in 
the nature of things have been committed, the 
accuſed perſons were all of them equally guilty, 
becauſe they did not quit each other s company 
an inſtant the whole night; but then it was 
equally evident that they were not guilty, and 
that the father alone could not be ſo, and yet, 
by the ſentence of the judges, the father alone 
was condemned to ſuffer. 


| The motive upon which this ſentence was 
paſſed, was as unaccountable as all the reſt of 

the proceeding. T hoſe judges who had given 
| | * 
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their opinion for the execution of John Calas, 
perſuaded the others, that this poor old man, 

unable to ſupport the torments, would, when 

upon the wheel, make a full confeſſion of his 

own guilt, and that of his accomplices: but 

how wretchedly were they confounded, when 

yielding up his breath upon that inſtrument of 
execution, he called God as a. witneſs of his. 
innocence, and beſought him to forgive his. 
judges ! | 


They were afterwards obliged to paſs a ſe- 
cond decree, which contradicted the firſt, name 
ly, to ſet at liberty the mother, her ſon Peter, 
young Lavaiſſe, and the maid ſervant ; but one 
of the counſellors having made them ſenſible 
that this latter decree contradicted the other, and. 
that they condemned themſelves, inaſmuch, as 


it having been proved that all the accuſed. par- 


ties had been conſtantly together during the 
whole time the murder was ſuppoſed to be com- 
mitted, the ſetting at liberty the ſurvivors was 
an inconteſtible proof. of the innocence of the 
maſter of the family whom they had ordered to 


be executed; upon this, it was determined to 


baniſh Peter Calas the ſon, which was an act as 
ill-grounded and abſurd as any of the reſt ; for 
Peter Calas was either guilty or not guilty of 
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the murder : if he was guilty, he ought to have 


| ſuffered in the ſame manner as his father; if he 


was innocent, there was no reaſon for baniſh- 
ing him. But the judges, frightened with the 
ſufferings of the father, and with that affect- 


ing piety with which he had reſigned his life, 


thought to preſerve their characters by making 


people believe, that they ſhewed mercy to 
the ſon; as if this was not a new degree of 


prevarication, and that, thinking no bad conſe- 
ſequences could ariſe from baniſhing this young 


man, who was poor and deſtitute of friends, 
was not a very great additional act of injuſtice, 


after that which they had been already ſo un- 
fortunate to commit. 


They now began to go to work with Peter 
Calas in his confinement, threatening to treat 
him as they had done his father, if he would 
not abjure his religion, This the young man. 
has declared upon oath, as follows: 


« A Dominican friar came to me to my cell, 
and threatened me with the ſame kind of 


death if I did not abjure ; this I atteſt before 


God this 23d day of July, 1562.” 
| PETER CAL As. 
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As Peter was going out of the town, he was 
met by one of the abbe's with a converting 
ſpirit, who made him return back to Toulouſe, 
where he was ſhutup in a convent of Domini- 
cans, and there compelled ro perform all the 
functions of a convert to the catholic religion: 
this was in part what his perſecutors aimed at, 
it was the price of his father's blood, and due 
attonement now ſeemed to be made to the reli- 


gion, of which they looked upon themſelves as 
the avengers, 


ä — — 
— 
\ 


The daughters were next taken from their 
mother, and ſhut up in a convent. This un- 
happy woman, who had been, as it were, 
ſprinkled with the blood of her huſband, who 
had held her eldeſt ſon lifeleſs within her arms, 
had ſeen the other baniſhed, her daughters taken 
from her, herſelf ſtript of her effects, and left 
alone in the wide world deſtitute of bread, and 
bereft of hopes, was almoſt weighed down tothe 
the grave with the exceſs of her misfortunes. 
Some certain perſons who had maturely weigh- 
ed all the circumſtances of this horrible adven= 
ture, were ſo {truck with.them, that they preſſed 
Mrs. Calas, who now led a life of retirement 
and ſolitude, to exert herſelf, and go and de- 
mand juſtice at the foot of the throne, At this 

time 
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time ſhe was ſcarcely able to drag about the 
remains of a miſerable life ; beſides, having 
been born in England, and brought over to a 
diſtant province in France when very young, 
the very. name of the city of Paris frightened 
her. She imagined, that in the capital of the 
kingdom, they muſt be ſtill more cruel than at 
Toulouſe: at length, however, the duty of re- 
venging the death of her huſband, got the bet- 
ter of her weakneſs. She ſet out for Paris, 
arrived there half dead; and was ſurpriſed to 
find herſelf received with tenderneſs, ſympathy, 
and offers of aſſiſtance. 


— 


At Paris reaſon always triumphs over en- 
thuſiaſm, however great; whereas in the more 
diſtant provinces of the kingdom, enthuſiaſm 


almoſt always triumphs over reaſon, 


Mr. De Beaumont, a famous lawyer of the. 
parliament of Paris, immediately took her cauſe 
in hand, and drew up an opinion, which was 
ſigned by fiteen other lawyers.. - Mr, Loiſeau, 
equally famous for his eloquence, likewiſe 
d:ew up a memorial in favour of this unhappy 
family; and Mr. Mariette, ſolicitor to the 
council, drew up a formal ſtate of the caſe, 
which ſtruck every. one who read it with con- 
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Theſe three noble defenders of the laws and 
of innocence, made the widow a preſent of all 
the profits ariſing from the publication of theſe 
pieces *; which filled not only Paris but all 
Europe with pity for this unfortunate woman, 
and every one cried aloud for juſtice to be done 
her. In a word, the public paſted ſentence on 


this affair, long before it was determined by the 


council. 


The ſoft infection made its way even to 
the cabinet, notwithſtanding the continual 
round of buſineſs, which often excludes pity, 
and the conſtant habitude of beholding miſera- 
ble objects, which too frequently ſteels the heart 
of the ſtateſman againſt the cries of diſtreſs. 
The daughters were reſtored to their diſconſo- 
late mother, and all three in deep mourning, 


It is neceſſary for the Engliſh reader to under- 
ſtand, that in Paris it is cuſtomary for the great 
lawyers or counſellors employed in any remark- 
able caſe, to publiſh their pleadings on each fide. 
On this occaſion however, our author obſerves, 
That theſe publications were pirated in ſeveral 
* towns, by which Mrs, Calas loſt the advantage 


„that was intended her by this act of gene- 
*s. rolity.” 


— 


1 


2 
f 
! 
] 
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and bathed in tears, drew a ſympathetic flood 
from the eyes of their judges before whom they 
proſtrated themſelves in thankful acknow- 
ledgements. 


Nevertheleſs, this family had till ſome ene- 
mies to encounter ; for it is to be conſidered, 
that this was an affair of religion. Several per- 
ſons, whom in France we call devot, *, de- 
clared publicly, that it was much better to ſuf- 
fer an old calviniſt, though innocent, to be 
broken alive upon the wheel, than to expoſe 
eight counſellors of Languedoc to the mortifica- 
tion of being obliged to own, that they had 
been miſtaken : nay, theſe people made uſe of 
this very expreſſion; ©* That there were more 
e magiſtrates than Calas's :” by which it ſhould 
ſeem they inferred, that the Calas family 
ought to be ſacrificed to the honour of the ma- 
giſtracy. Alas! they never reflected, that the 


HD wvot, or as we call it in Engliſh dewotee, comes 
from the Latin word dewotus, The dewati of an- 
tient Rome were ſuch perſons who devoted them. 
ſelves to death for the ſafety or good of the repub- 
lic; as the Curtii and Decii. 

| | honour 
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honour of a judge, like that of another man, 
conſiſts in making reparation for the faults he 
may have committed. 


In France no one believes that the pope, even 
when aſſiſted by his cardinals, is infallible: 
ought they then to have believed- that eight 
judges of Toulouſe were ſo? Every ſenſible and 


diſintereſted perſon did without ſcruple declare, 


that the decree of the court of juſtice of Toulouſe, 
would be looked upon as void by all Europe, 
even though particular conſiderations might 
prevent it from being declared ſo by the 
council. 


Such was the flate of this ſurpriſing affair, 
when it occaſioned certain impartial, but ſenſi- 
ble perſone, to form the deſign of laying before 
the public a few reflections upon toleration, in- 


: dulgence, and commiſeration, which the abbẽ 


Houteville in his bombaſtic and declamatory 
work, which is falſe in all the facts, calls a on- 
ftrous doctrine, but which reaſon calls the portion 
of human nature. 


Either the judges of Toulouſe, carried away 
by popular enthuſiaſm, cauſed the innocent ma- 
ſter of a family to be put to a painful and igno- 

minious 
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CHA&P. UH 
Conſequences of the Execution of JohN CALAs. 
F the order of White Penitentiaries had been 


the cauſe of the puniſhment of an innocent 
perſon, and of the utter ruin and diſperſion of 


2 whole family, and of branding them with 


that ignominy which. is annexed to thoſe who 
ſuffer, when it ought properly to fall only upon 
thoſe who paſs an unjuſt ſentence ; if the fran- 
tic hurry of theſe penitentiaries in celebrating 
as a ſaint, one whom they ought to have treated 
as a ſelf-murderer, brought a virtuous, an in- 
nocent fellow citizen to the ſcaffold ; ſurely, 


this fatal miſtake ought to make them true pe- 


nitents for the reſt of their lives; and both 
them and the judges ought to have their eyes 
continually filled with tears, without wearing 
a white cloak, or a maſk on their face to hide 
thoſe tears. We have a proper reſpect for all 
religious orders; they are edifying; but will 
all the good they have ever been able to do 
che ſtate, compenſate for the ſhocking diſaſter 
of which they had been the cauſe? Their inſti- 
tution ſeems to have been the work of that 

zeal 
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z:al which animates the catholics of Languedoc 
againſt thoſe we call Hugonots. One would be 
tempted to imagine, that they had made a vow 
to hate their brethren ; and that, tho' men have 
religion enough to hate and perſecute, they have 
not to love and cheriſh each other. But what 
wouldbe the caſe, if theſe orders were governed by 


enthuſtaſtic ſuperiors, as were certain congrega- 


tions, among whom, to uſe the words of one 
of our moſt eloquent and learned magiſtrates, 
the cuſtom of ſeeing viſions was reduced into an 
art and ſyſtem ? Or, that their convents had in 
them thoſe dark rooms, called meditation rooms, 
which were filled with pictures of frizhtful 
devils, armed with long horns and talons, flam- 
ing gulphs, croſſes, and daggers, with the holy 
name of Jeſus in a ſcroll over them? Edifying 
ſpectacles, doubtleſs, for eyes already blinded 
with fanaticiſm, and for imaginations no less 
filled with miſtaken zeal, than with abject ſub. 
miſſion to the will of their directors! 


— 


There have been times, and we know it but 
too well, in which religious orders have been 
dangerous to the ſtace, The Frérots and the 
Flagellants have excited troubles in the king- 
dom. The league owed its origin to ſuch aſ- 

— C ſociations, 
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ſociations. But wherefore ſhould any ſet of 
men thus diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt of 


- their fellow-citizens? Is it that they think 


themſelves more perfect? If fo, it is offer- 
ing an inſult to the reſt of the community: or 
are they deſirous that every chriſtian ſhould be- 
come a member of their ſociety ? Truly, it 
would be a curious fight to ſee all the inhabi- 
tants of Europe in long hoods and maſks, with 
two little round holes to peep through ! Or, 
laſtly, do they ſeriouſly think, that this dreſs 
is more acceptable to God than the coats 
and waiſtcoats we uſually wear ? No, no, there 
is ſomething more at the bottom ; this habit is 
a kind of controverſial uniform, a fignal for 
thoſe of a contrary opinion to ſtand upon their 
guard; and might in time kindle a kind of 
civil war in our minds, that would terminate 
in the moſt terrible conſequences, was not the 
wiſdom of the king and of his miniſters as great 
as the folly of theſe fanatics. 


Every one is ſufficiently ſenſible what fatal 
effects have ariſen, ſince chriſtians have begun 
to diſpute among themſelves concerning modes 
of belief; the blood of the ſubject has flown 
in torrents either on the ſcaffold or in the field, 
from 
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from the fourth century to the preſent time. 
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into their ſource. Perhaps a ſhort and faithful 
portrait o 


advantage of education, and touch thoſe hearts 


Which are not b 


open the eyes of ſome who have not had the 


But let us confine ourſelves only to the wars 
and diſaſters which the diſputes concerning re- 
formation have excited in France, and examine 
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CHA P. III. 


A SKETCH of the REFoRMATION in the 
Sixteenth Century. 


we: learning began to revive, and 
the underſtandings of mankind be- 
came more enlightened, there was a general 


complaint of errors and abuſes ; and every one 
acknowledged the complaint to be juſt, 


Pope Alexander VI. made a public purchaſe 
of the pontifical crown, and his five baſtards 
ſhared with him the profits. His ſon, the car- 
dinal duke of Borgia, in concert with the pope 
his father, cauſed the noble families of Vitelli, 
Urbino, Gravina, and Olivaretto, together with 
an hundred other lords, to be made away with, 
in order to ſeize upon their eſtates. Julius II. 
full of the Came ſpirit, excommunicated Lewis 
the Twelfth of France, while he himſelf, arm- 
ed cap-a-pee, ravaged a part of Italy with 
fire and ſword. Leo X. in order to raiſe 
money to pay the expences of his pleaſures, 
made a ſale of indulgences, like goods in a com- 
mon market. Thoſe who oppoſed ſuch ſhame- 
6 . 


TREATISE upon TorERATIOW. 29 Wil! i 
ful impoſitions, were certainly right in a moral # 1 af 
view ; let us ſee how far they were fo with re- ROS 

gard to us, in a political one. : . FE 
L1G 
They aſſerted, that as Jefus Chriſt had never 1 1 i 
exacted annates, nor reverſions, nor ſold diſ- 1 0 | 
| penſations for this world, nor indulgences for 1 974 | 
. the next, they ſaw no reafon why t:2y ſhould 1 4 
1 pay a foreign prince his price for theſe things. i 14 10 
Suppoſing that the annates, the law proceedings 14 
in the pope's court, and the diſpenſations which 1 
ſtill ſubſiſt, were to coſt us no more than five 14 
e hundred thouſand crowns a year; it is clear, * | 
8 that ſince the time of Francis I. that is, in two 7 
— hundred and fifty years, we have paid a hun- 1 
a dred and twenty millions ; and if we calculate 3p | 
i, the different value of the mark of filver, we } 
h ſhall find this ſum to amount to about two hun- # | 
* dred and fifty millions of the preſent money. 'R 
J. It may therefore, I think, without any blaſphe- 1 
is my be allowed, that the heretics in propoſing 1 tat 
3 the abolition of theſe very extraordinary taxes, 8 10 
th which willbe the admiration of poſterity, did, in- 136 
* that reſpect, no great injury to the kingdom, 4 | 
es, and ſhowed themſelves rather good calculators AY, 
than bad ſubjects. Add to this, that they 
. ere the only perſons who underſtood the Greek 


ful C 3 lan- 
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language, or had any knowledge of antiquity; 
let us own likewiſe, without diſſimulation, that 
with all their errors, we are indebted to them 
for the opening of our underſtandings, which 
had been long buried beneath the moſt barba- 
rous obſcurity. 


But as they denied the doctrine of purgatory, 
concerning which no one ought to have the 
leaſt doubt, and which, moreover, brought in a 
comfortable revenue to the monks; as they paid 
no reverence to relics which every one ought 
to reverence, and which brought in ſtill greater 
profits; and laſtly, as they attacked the moſt 
reſpectable tenets *, their adverſaries made 


—— at. * — 


— 


2 — 


* They revived the opinion of Berengarius con- 
cerning the Euchariſt; they denied that a body can 
exiſt in a thouſand different places at one time, even 
by all the exertion of divine omnipotence ; they 
alſo denied, that attributes can ſubfiſt without a 

ſubject; they held, that it was abſolutely impoſſible 
that what appears to. be ſimple bread and wine to 
the ſight, the taſte, and the ſtomach, can in the 
very inſtant of its exiſtence, be annihilated or 
changed into another ſubſtance; in a word, they 

maintained all thoſe errors for which Beren: arius 
was 
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| them no other reply, than by committing them 
to the flake. The king, who ſtiled himſelf 


— 7 


was formerly condemned. They founded their be- 
lief on ſeveral paſſages of the antient fathers of the 
church, and particularly of St. Juſtin, who ſays 
expreſsly in his dialogue againſt Typhonius, 
„That the offering of fine flour is the figure of 
« the Euchariſt, which Chriſt has ordered us 
«© to make in commemoration of his paſiion ; 
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They revived all that had been advanced in the 
firſt ages againſt the worſhip of relics, and brought 
theſe words of Vigilantius for their authority: 
« What neceſſity is there for your paying adora- 
* tion or even reſpect to a maſs of vile duſt? 
« Can it be ſuppoſed that the ſouls of deceaſed 
«« martyrs retain after their death an affection for 
« their aſhes? The cuſtoms of the antient idola- 
« ters are now introduced into the church; we be- 
„gin to light tapers at noon-day; we may, in- 
„ deed, during our life-time, mutually pray fer 
each other ; but of what ſervice can ſuch prayerg 
<« be after death,” 
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then protector, and who kept a body of them 
in pay in Germany, marched at the head of a 


proceſſion through Paris, which was concluded 


by the execution of a number of theſe unhappy 
wietchcs; which was as follows: 


They were ſuſpended at the end of a long 
beam, which played upon a pole erected for 
that purpoſe; and underneath them was kindled 
a large fire, into which they were alternately 
lowered and then raiſcd up again, by which 
they experienced the moſt excruciating tor- 
ments ; till a lingering death at laſt put a period 
to the longeſt and moſt dreadful puniſhment 
that eruelty ever invented, 


But they did not take notice how warmly St. 
Jerom has oppoſed this paſſage in Vigilantius. In 
ſhort, they referred wholly to the primitive times 
of the apoſtles, nor could they be brought to ac- 
knowledge, that as the church became more ex- 
tended and ſtrengthened, there was a neceſſity for 
extending and ſtrengthening its diſcipline likewiſe ; 
they condemned every thing that had the appear- 
ance of riches or grandeur in religion, which, how- 
ever, ſeem abſolutely neceſſary towards ſupporting 
the dignity of that worſhip we pay the Deity. 


A 


NP 
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A ſhort time before the death of Francis I. 
the members of the parliament of Provence, 
whom the clergy had incenſed againſt the in- 
habitants of Mirandol and Cabriere, applied to 


the king for a body of troops to attend the ex- 


ecution of nineteen perſons of that country. who 
had been condemned by them; with the aſſiſt- 
ance of this armed force, they. maſſacred about 


fix thouſand. ſouls, without ſparing ſex or age, 


and reduced thirty villages to aſhes. The eo- 
ple who were the objects of theſe execu bns,, 
and who had, till then, been in a manne- un- 
known, were doubtleſs to blame for havis,- 
been born Vaudois, but this was their only 


crime. They had been ſettled for upwards of | 


three hundred years in deſerts and on moun- 
tains, which they had rendered fertile by in- 


credible labour,, and led a paſtoral and quiet 
life, the perfect image of the innocence. 
which we find. attributed. to the firſt ages 
of the world. They had no other acquaintance. 


with the towns or villages.round about them, 


but from carrying the produce of their grounds. 


thither to ſell. - Totally ignorant of all military 


operations, they made no defence ; but were. 
faughtered like timorous animals, whom we. 
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drive into a net, and then knock them on 
the head +. 


— 


The candid and venerable preſident De Thou 
expreſſes himſelf thus concerning theſe innocent 
and unfortunate perſons: Homines eſſe qui tre- 
* centts circiter abhinc annis aſperum & incultum 
ſolum vectigale a dominis acceperint, quod im- 
*« probo labore & aſſiduo cultu frugum ferax & 
4 aptum pecori reddiderint; patientiſſimos eos 
«© laboris & inediæ, A litibus abhorrentes, erga 
* egenos munificos, tributa principi & ſua jura 
« dominis ſedulò & ſumma fide pendere; Dei cul- 
«« tum aſſiduis precibus & morum innocentiam præ 
<< ſe ferre, ceterum rarò divorum templa adire, niſi 
«« fi quando ad vicina ſuis finibus oppida mercandi 
«© aut negotiorum cauſa divertant ; quò fi quando- 
que pedem inferant, non dei, divorumque ſtatuis 
«« advolvi, nec cereos eis aut donaria ulla ponere; 
«© non ſacerdotes ab eis rogari ut pro ſe, aut pro- 
« pinquorum manibus rem divinam faciant, non 
« cruce frontem inſigniri uti ahorum moris eſt: 
% chm cœlum intonant non ſe luſtrali aqua aſper- 
<< gere, ſed ſublatis in cœlum oculis dei opem im- 
«« plorare z non religionis ergo peregre proficiſei, 
non per vias ante crucium fimulacra caput ape- 
„ rire ; ſacra alio ritu, & populari lingua cele- 

| 85 brare 3 
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After the death of Francis I. a prince, whom 
it muſt be confeſſed, was more remarkable for 
his gallantries and his misfortunes than for 
his cruelty, the execution of a thouſand here- 
tics, and in particular that of Dubourg, a coun- 
ſellor of the parliament, together with the maſ- 
ſacre of Vaſſy, made the perſecuted fly to arms. 
Their ſect multiplied in proportion with the 
fiies lighted for them, and the ſwords of 
executioners drawn againſt them, patience 
gave way to rage, and they followed' the ex- 


» 


— . 


4 brare; non denique Pontifici aut Epiſcopis ho- 
« rorem deferre, ſed quoſdam è ſuo numero de- 


lectos pro antiſtibus & doctoribus habere. Hec 


& uti ad Franciſcum relata VI.” Id. Feb. anni &c. 


Madame de Cental, who was proprietor of part 
of the lands thus laid waſte and drenched in the 
blood of their quondam inhabitants, applied for re- 
dreſs to Henry II. who referred her to the parlia- 
ment of Paris. The ſolicitor-general of Provence, 
whoſe name was Guerin, and had been the princi pal 
author of theſe maſſacres, was condemned to loſe 
his head; and was the only one who ſuffered on 
this occaſion, the puniſhment due to the other ac- 


complices in his guilt; becauſe, ſays De Thou, 
aulicorum favore deſtitueretur, he had not friends at 
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ample of their enemies in cruelty. Nine civi} 
wars filled France with carnage; and a 
peace, more fatal than war itſelf, produced the 
day of St. Bartholomew, which ſtands without 
example in the annals of crimes. 


Henry III. and Henry IV. fell victims to the 
league; the one by the hand- of a Dominican 
friar, and the other by that of. a monſter who 
had been a brother of the Mendicant order. 
There are who pretend, that humanity, in- 
dulgence, and liberty of conſcience, are hor- 
rible things; I would aſk ſuch perſons ſe- 
riouſly, if they could have produced cala- 
mitizs comparable to thoſe I have juſt re- 
kted ? 


E 


C HA F. IV. 


Whether TOLERATION is dangerous; and. 
among what Nations it is practiſed. 


OM E people will have it, that if we were 
to make uſe of humanity and indulgence 
towards. our miſtaken brethren who pray to God 
in bad French, it would be putting arms into 
their hands, and we ſhould ſee revived the bloody 
days of Jarnac, Moncontour, Coutras, Dreux, 
St. Denis, &c. L know. not how this may be, 
as I have not the gift of prophecy ; but I really 
cannot diſcover the congruity of this reaſoning, 
That becauſe theſe men took up arms againſt 


< me when I oppreſſed them, they will do the 


« ſame if I ſhew them favour,” 


And here I would willingly take the liberty 
to intreat thoſe who have the reins of govern. 
ment in hand, or are deſtined to fill the bigheſt 
ſtations, for once to examine maturely, whether 
there is any reaſon to apprehend, that indul- 

gence would occaſion the ſame rebellions as 
cruelty and oppreſſion; and whether, what 
has happened undercertaincircumſtances, would 
happen under others of a different nature; or 
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whether times, opinions, and manners are al- 
ways the ſame ? 


The Hugonots, it cannot be denied, have 
formerly given into all the rage of enthuſiaſm, 
and have been polluted with blood as well as 
ourſelves: but can it be ſaid, that the preſent 
generation is as barbarous as the former ? Have 
not time and reaſon, that have lately made 
ſo great progreſs, together with good books, and 
that natural ſoftneſs introduced from ſociety, 
found their way among thoſe who have the 
guidance of theſe people ? And do we not clear- 
ly perceive. that almoſt all Europe has under- 
gone a change within the laſt century? 


The hands of government have every where 
been ſtrengthened, while che minds of the peo- 
ple have been ſoftened and civilized ; the gene- 
ral police, ſupported by numerous ſtanding 
armies, leave us no longer any cauſe to fear the 
return of thoſe times of anarchy, when proteſ- 
tant boors and catholic peaſants We e haſtily 
called together from the labours of agriculture, 
to wied the ſword againſt each others lives. 


Alia tempora, aliæ cure, It would be high- 
ly * in the preſent days to decimate the 
body 
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body of the Sorbonne, becauſe it formerly peti- 


tioned for the burning the Pucelle d' Orleans; 
becauſe it declared Henry III. to have loſt his right 
to the throne, and becaufe it excommunicated 
and proſcribed the illuſtrious Henry IV. We 
ſhould. not certainly think of proſecuting the 
other public bodies of the nation, who commit- 
ted the like exceſſes in thoſe times of error and 
madneſs; it would not only be very unjuſt, but 
as ridiculous as if we were to oblige all the in- 
habitants of Marſeilles to undergo a courſe of 
phy ſic, becauſe they had the plague in 1720. 


Should we at prefent go and ſack Rome, as 
the troops of Charles the Fifth did, becauſe pope 
Sixtus the Fifth, in the year 1585, granted a 
nine years indulgence to all Frenchmen who 
would take up arms againſt their fovereign ? 
No, ſurely it is enough, if we prevent the court 
of Rome from ever being guilty of ſuch exceſ- 
ſes for the future. 


The rage infpired by a ſpirit of controverfy, 
and the abuſe made of the Chriſtian religion 
from want of properly underſtanding it, has 
occaſioned as much bloodſhed, and produced 
as many calamities in Germany, England, and 
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even in Holland, as in France; and yet, at pre- 
ſent, the difference in religion occaſions no diſ- 
turbances in thoſe: countries: but the Jew, the 
Catholic, the- Lutheran, the Calviniſt, the 
Anabaptiſt, the Socinian, the Moravian, and 
a multitude of other ſects, live in brother- 
ly harmony together, and contribute equal- 
ly to the good of ſociety. 


In Holland, they no longer fear that the 
diſputations of a Gomar * concerning predeſti- 
nation, ſhould bring the head of a grand pen- 
ſionary to the block: nor in London, that the 
quarrels between the Preſpyterians and the Epiſ- 
copals about a form of prayer and a ſurplice, 


mould again ſpill the blood of their kings upon 


2 — AER... — 


„Francis Gomar was a proteſtant divine; he 
maintained, in contradiction to Arminius his col- 
league, that God has, from all eternity, predeſti- 
nated the greateſt part of mankind to burn in ever- 
Jaſtiog flames: this infernal doctrine was ſupport- 
ed in the manner moſt ſuitable to, it, by perſecu- 
t. on. The grand penſionary Barneveldt, who was of 
che party which oppoſed Gomar, was beheaded on 
the 13th of May, 1619, at the age of ſeventy-two, 
for having {ſaith his ſentence) uſed his wuitermoſt 
endeavours to wex the church of God. 


0 
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a ſcaffold +. Ireland, now populous and rich, 
will not any more behold its catholic inhabitants 


* 
— _ — * 


— 


+ A pompous writer, in his 8 for the re- 
vocation af the edict of Nantes, ſpeaking of Eng- 
land, has theſe words: “ Theſe were the natural 
<« fruits of a falſe religion; there remained only 
one to be brought to perfection, which theſe 
iſlanders, juſtly the contempt of all nations, have 
cheriſhed, and adopted to themſelves.” Certair - 
ly this author has been a little unfortunate in chuſ- 
ing his time for repreſenting the Engliſh as a peo- 
ple deſpicable and deſpiſed by all the world : for 
ſurely, when a nation gives the moſt ſignal proofs of 
its bravery and generoſity, and when its victorious 
enſigns wave in the four parts of the world, no 
great credit is to be given to the writer who ſhall 
repreſent it as contemptible and contemned. But 
we muſt obſerve, that it is in a chapter in favour of 
perſecution, that we meet with this extraordinary 
paſſage; and none but ſuch who preach up perſe- 
cution can write thus. This deteſtable book, 
which ſeems the work of a madman, was 
compoſed by a perſon who has no eccleſiaſtical 
cure; for what real paſtor would write in ſuch a 
manner? The author has even carried his enthu- 
fiaſtic fury to ſuch a length, as to juſtify the maſſa- 

cree of St. Bartholomew, It might be ſuppoſed 
that a production fall of ſuch ſhocking paradoxes, 


would 
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ſacrificing, as an acceptable offering, the lives 
of their proteſtant brethren, by burying them 
alive, hanging up mothers upon gibbets, and 
tying their daughters round their neck to ſee 
them expire together; ripping up women with 
child, taking the half-formed infants from the 
womb, and throwing them to ſwine or dogs to 
be devoured; putting a dagger into the hands 
of their manacled priſoners, and forcing them 
to plunge it into the breaſts of their fathers, their 
mothers, their wives, or children, thereby 
hoping to make them guilty of parricide, and 
damn their ſouls while they deſtroyed their 
bodies: all which we find related by Rapin, 
who ſerved as an officer in the Engliſh ſervice 
in Ireland, and who lived very near the time 
of thoſe tranſactions, and confirmed by moſt of 
the Engliſh hiſtorians. No | ſuch cruelties, as 
they were never to be parallcled, ſo they 
doubtleſs will never be imitated. Philoſophy, 
the fiſter of Religion, has herſelf ſnatched the 
poignard from the hands of Superſtition, ſo long 
bathed in blood; and the human underſtanding, 


* 
C. ˙ 


ͤ——m— 


| would be in the :ands of almoſt every one, were it 
only on account of its fingularity, and yet it ſeems 
to be hardly known, 


ke 
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recovered from its delirium, ſtands amazed at 
the ſhocking brutalities into which it has been 
hurried by enthuſiaſm. 


We ourſelves know, that in France there is 
a rich and populous province, where the proteſ- 
tant religion prevails much more than that of 
the church of Rome. The univerſity of Al- 
face conſiſts almoſt entirely of Lutherans, and 
they are likewife in poſſeſſion of moſt of the 
civil poſts in that province ; and yet the public 
peace has never once been diſturbed by any 
quarrels about religion, ſince that province has 
belonged to our kings. And what is the rea- 
ſon? Becauſe no one is perfecuted there on ac- 
count of their religion. Seek not to lay a re- 
ſtraint upon the mind, and you may always be 
ſure that the mind will be yours. 


I do not mean by this to in ſinuate, that thoſe 
who are of a different faith to the prince under 
whoſe government they live, ſhould have an 
equal ſhare in the places of profits and honour, 
with thoſe who are of the eſtabliſhed religion 
of the ſtate. In England, the Roman catholics, 
who are in general looked upon to be friends to 
the Pretender, are excluded from all civil em- 
ploys, and are even double taxed; but then, 

in 
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in every other reſpect, they enjoy the provogs- 
tives of citizens. 


Some of our 3 in France have been ſuſ- 
pected of thinking that their honour and intereſt 
is concerned, in not ſuffering any proteſtants 
within their dioceſe, and that this is the principal 
obſtacle to allowing oftoleration amongſt us; but 
this I cannot believe. The epiſcopal body in 
France is compoſed of perſons of quality, who 
think and act in a manner ſuitable to their high 
birth; and as Envy itſelf muſt confeſs that 
they are both generous and charitable, they 
therefore certainly cannot think that thoſe 
whom they thus drive out of their dioceſe, 
would become converts in any other country, 
but great honour would redound from the con- 
verſion of them at home; nor would the pre- 
late be any loſer by it in his temporals, ſecing, 
that the greater the number of the inhabitants, 
the greater is the value of the land. 


A certain Poliſh biſhop had a farmer, who 
was an Anabaptiſt; and a receiver of his rents, 
who was a Socinian. Some perſon propoſed to 
the biſhop to proſecute the latter in the ſpiri- 
tual court, for not believing in tranſubſtantia- 
tion, and to turn the other out of his farm, be- 


cauſe. 
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cauſe he would not have his ſon chriſtened till 
be was fifteen years of age; the prelate very 
prudently replied, That though he made no 
doubt of their being eternally damned in the 
next world, yet hejfound them extremely neceſ- 
fary to him in this. | 


Let us now for a while quit our own little 
ſphere, and take a ſurvey of the reſt of the globe. 
The grand ſeignior peaceably rules over ſubjects 
of twenty different religions; upwards of two 
hundred thouſand Greeks live unmoleſted with- 
in the walls of Conſtantinople; the Mufti him- 
ſelf nominates the Greek patriarch, and preſents 
him to the emperor ; and, at the ſame time, al- 
lows of the reſidence of a Latin patriarch. The 
ſultan appoints Latin biſhops for ſome of the 
Greek iſles; the form uſed on this occaſion is 
as follows t: ** I command ſuch a one to go 
% and reſide as biſhop in the iſle of Chios, ac- 
« cording to the antient cuſtom and idle cere- 
'« monies of thoſe people.” The Othman em- 
pire ſwarms with Jacobines, Neſtorians, Mono- 

| thelites, Cophti, Chriſtians of St. John, Gue- 
bres, and Banians ; and the Turkiſh annals do 


See Ricaut, 
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not furniſh us with one ſingle inſtance of a re- 
bellion occaſioned by any of theſe different ſeas. 


Go into India, Perſia, and Tartary, and you 
will meet with the ſame toleration and the ſame 
tranquility. Peter the Great encouraged all 
kinds of religions throughout his vaſt empire : 
trade and agriculture have been gainers by it, 
and no injury ever happened therefrom to the 
body politic. 


We do not find that the Chineſe government, 
during the courſe of four thouſand years that it 
has ſubſiſted, has ever adopted any other reli- 
gion than that of the Noachides, which conſiſts 
in the ſimple worſhip of one God; and yet it 
tolerates the ſuperſtitions of Fo, and that of a 
multitude of bonzes; which might be produc- 
tive of dangerous conſequences, did not the 
wiſdom of the tribunals keep them within pro- 
per bounds. 


It is true, that the great Yong-T-Chin, 
the moſt wiſe and magnanimous of all the 
emperors of China, drove the jeſuits out of 
his kingdom ; but this was not becauſe that 
prince himſelf was non-tolerant, but, on 
the contrary, becauſe the. jeſuits were fo, 

Thev 
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They themſelves, in their letters, have given us 
the ſpeech the emperor made to them on that 
occaſion : © I know, ſays he, that your religion 
„ admits not of toleration ; I know how you 
„% have behaved in the Manillas and at Japan; 
« you deceived my father, but think not to de- 
« ceive me in the ſame manner.” And if we 
read the whole of the converſation which he 
deigned to hold with them, we muſt confeſs 
him to be the wiſeſt and moſt clement of all 
princes. How could he indeed, with any con- 
ſiſtency, keep in his kingdom European philo- 
ſophers, who, under the pretence of teaching the 
ule of thermometers and ceolypiles, had found 
means to debauch a prince of the blood ? But 
what would this emperor have ſaid, had he 
read our hiſtories, and had he been acquainted 
with the times of the league and the gunpowder 
plot ? 


\ 


It was ſufficient for him to be informed of 
the outrageous and indecent diſputes between 
thoſe Jeſuits, Dominicans, Capuchins, and ſe- 
cular prieſts, who were ſent as miffionaries into 
his dominions from one extremity of the globe 
to preach up truth ; inſtead of which, they em- 
p.oyed their time in mutually pronouncing 
damnation againſt each other. The emperor, 

then, 
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«then, did no more than ſend away a ſet of fo- 
-reigners, who were diſturbers of the public 
peace, But with what infiaite goodneſs did he 
diſmiſs them! and with what paternal care 
did he provide for their accommodation in their 
journey, and to prevent their meeting with 
any inſult on their way ! This very act of ba- 
niſhment might ſerve as an example of tolera- 
tion ard humanity. | 


+ The Japogeſe were the moſt tolerant of 
all nations; twelve different .religions were 
peaceably eſtabliſhed in their empire: when 
the Jeſuits came, they made the thirteenth ; 
and, ina very little time after their arrival, they 
would not ſuffer any other but their own. Every 
one knows the conſequence of theſe proceed- 
ings: a civil war, as calamitous as that of the 
league, ſoon ſpread deſtruction and carnage 
through the empire; till at length the Chri- 
ſtian religion was itſelf ſwallowed up in the 
torrents of blood it had ſet a flowing, and the 
Japoneſe for ever ſhut the entrance of their 
country againſt all foreigners, looking upon us 
as no better than ſavage beaſts, ſuch as thoſe 


+ See Kempfer, and all the accounts of Japan. 
| : from 
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frem which the Engliſh have happily cleared 


their iſland Colbert, the miniſter, who knew 
the neceſſity we were in of the commodities of 
Japan, that wants nothing from us, Jaboured 
in vain to ſettle a trade with that empire ; he 
found thoſe people inflexible. 


Thus then every thing on our Continent 
ſhows us, that we ought neither to preaca up, 
nor to exerciſe non-toleration, | 


Let us now caſt our eyes on the other hemiſ- 
ſphere. Behold Carolina ! whoſe laws were 
framed by the wiſe Lock; there every maſter 
of a family, who has only ſeven ſouls under his 
roof, may eſtabliſh what religion he pleaſes, 
provided all thoſe ſeven perſons concur with 
him therein; and yet this great indulgence has 
not, hitherto, been the occaſion of any diſorders, 
God forbid, that I ſhould mention this as: an 
example to every maſter of a family to ſet up a 
particular worſhip in his houſe : I have only in- 
troduced it to ſhew, that the utmoſt lengths 
to which toleration can be carried, have never 
yet given riſe even to the lighteſt diſſen- 
tions. 


D And 
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And what ſhall we ſay of thoſe pacific primi- 
tive Chriſtians, who have, by way of deriſion, 
been called Quakers ; and who, though ſome of 
their cuſtoms may perhaps be ridiculous, are | 
yet remarkable for the virtue and ſobriety of 
their lives, and for having in vain endeavoured 
to preach peace and good-will to the reſt of 
mankind? There are at leaſt an hundred thou- 
ſand of them in Penſylvania ; diſcord and con- 
troverſy are unknown in that happy ſpot where 
they have ſettled : the very name of their prin- 
cipal city, Philadelphia, is a continual memento 
to them, that all men are brethren, and is at 
once an example and reproach to thoſe nations 
who have not yet adopted toleration. | 


To conclude, toleration has never yet ex- 
cited civil wars ; whereas its oppoſite has filled 
the earth with ſlaughter and deſolation. Let 
any one then judge, which of the two is moſt 

entitled to our eſteem, or which we ſhould ap- 
plaud, the mother who would deliver her ſon in- 
to che hand of the executioner, or ſhe who 
would reſign all right to him to ſave his life. 


In all what I have ſaid, I have had only the 
intereſt of nations in view, and, as I pay all due 
reſpect to the doctrines of the church, I have in 

| this 
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this article, only conſidered the phyſical and 
moral advantages of ſociety. I therefore hope, 
that every impartial reader will properly weigh 
theſe truths, that he will view them in their 
proper light, and reQify what may be amiſs. 
Thoſe who read with attention, and reciprocally 
communicate their thoughts, will alway have 
the ſtart of the author +, 


+ Mr. de la Bourdonnaie, intendant of Rouen, 
ſays, that the manufacture for hats at Caudebec 
and Neufchatel is greatly fallen off ſince the re- 
fugees left that country. Mr. Foucaut, intendant 
of Caen, ſays, that trade in general is declined 
through the whole generality ; and Mr. de Mau- 
peou, intendant of Poitiers, that the manufactures 
for druggets is quite loſt. Mr. de Bezons com- 
plains, that there is now hardly any trade ſtir- 
ring at Clerac and Nerac. Mr. Miroménil, in- 
tendant of Tourain, ſays, that the trade of Tours 
is diminiſhed near ten millions per annum, and 
all this through the perſecution raiſed in that 
part of the kingdom: See the memorials of the inten- 
dants in the year 1698. To thisif we add the num- 
per of land and ſea officers, and common ſailors, 
who have been forced to engage in foreign ſervices, 
frequently with fatal conſequences to their own 
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country; we ſhall then ſee whether or no perſecu- 
tion has been fatal to the ſtate. 


We will not here preſume to offer any hints to 
thoſe miniſters, whoſe conduct and capacity are ſuf- 
ficiently known, and whoſe greatneſs of ſoul and 
nobleneſs of ſentiment do honour to their illuſtrious 
birth: they will of themſelves readily perceive, 
that the reſtoration of our marine will require ſome 


indulgence at leaſt to be ſhewn to the inhabitants 
of our ſęea- coaſts. 


CHAP, 


x C2 1 


SH AT: IF, 


In what Caſes ToLERATION may be 
admitted. | 


E T me for once ſuppoſe, that a miniſter 
equally noble and diſcerning, that a pre- 
late equally wiſe and humane, or a prince who 
is ſentible that his intereſt conſiſts in the in- 
creaſed number of bis ſubjects, and his glory in 
their happineſs, may deign to caſt their eyes on 
this random and defective production. In this 
Caſe, his own conſummate knowledge will na- 
turally lead him to aſk himſelf, what hazard 
ſhall I run by ſeeing the land beautified and en- 
riched by a greater number of induſtrious la- 
bourers, the aids augmented, and the ſtate ren- 
dered more flouriſhing ? | 


Germany, by this time, would have been a 
deſart, covered with the unburied bodies of 
many different ſects, ſlaughtered by each other, 
had not the peace of Weſtphalia happily pro- 
cured a liberty of conſcience. 
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We have Jews at Bourdeaux, at Mentz, and 
in Alſace; we have Lutherans, Moliniſts, and 
Janſeniſts amongſt us; can we not then ad- 
mit proteſtants likewiſe under proper reſtrio- 
tions, nearly like thoſe under which the Roman 
catholics are permitted in England? The grea- 
ter the number of different ſects, the leſs danger 
is to be apprehended from any one in particu- 
lar; they become weaker in proportion as they 
are more numerous, and are eaſily kept in ſub- 
jection by thoſe juſt las which prohibit riotous 
aſſemblies, mutual inſults, and ſeditions, and 
which the legiſlative power will always proper- 
ly ſupport in their full vigour, 


We know that there are ſeveral heads of fa- 
milies, who have acquired great fortunes in fo- 
reign countries, who would be glad to return | 
to their native country, Theſe require only the 
protection of the law of nature, to have their 
marriages to remain valid, and their children 
ſecured in the enjoyment of their preſent pro- 
perty, and the right of ſucceeding to the inheri- 
tance of their fathers, together with a protec- 
tion for their perſons. They alk no public 
places of worſhip; they aim not at the poſ- 
ſeſſion of civil æmploys, nor do they aſpire to 
dignities either in church or ſtate; for no Ro- 
man 
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man catholics can enjoy any of theſe, either in 
England or in any other proteſtant country. In 
this caſe, therefore, there is no occaſion for 
granting great privileges, or delivering ſtrong 
holds into the hands of a faction, but only to 
ſuffer a quiet ſet of people to breathe their na- 
tive air; to ſoften the rigour of ſome edicts, 
which in former times might perhaps have been 
neceſſary, but at preſent are no longer ſo. It is 
not for us to direct the miniſtry what it has to 
do; it is ſufficient, if we preſume to plead the 
cauſe of an unfortunate and diſtreſſed people. 


Many and eaſy are the methods to render 
theſe people uſeful to the ſtate, and to prevent 
them from ever becoming dangerous : the wiſ- 
dom of the legiſlature, ſupported by the military 
force, will certainly find out theſe methods, 
which other nations have employed with ſo 
much ſucceſs, 


It is certain, that there is ſtill a number of 
enthuſiaſts among the lower kind of Calviniſts ; 


but, on the other hand, it is no leſs certain, 


that there is ſtill a greater number among the 
lower kind of bigotted Roman catholics. The 


dregs of the madmen of St. Medard are paſſed 
1 over 
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over unnoticed in the nation, while the greateſt 
pains is taken to exterminate the Calviniſt 
prophets. The moſt certain means to leſſen the 
number of the mad of both ſorts, if any ſtill 
remain, is to leave them entitely to the care of 
reaſon, which will infallibly enlighten the un- 
derſtanding in the long run, though ſhe may be 
- Now in her operations. Reaſon goes mildly to 
Work, ſhe perſuades with humanity, ſhe in- 
ſpires mutual indulzence and forbearance; ſhe 
Rifles the voice of diſcord, eſtabliſhes the rule of 
virtue and ſobriety, and diſpoſes thoſe to pay a 
ready obedience to the laws, who might ſtart 
from the hand of power when exerted to enforce 
them. Beſides, are we to hold for nothing 
that contempt and ridicute which enthuſiaſm 
every where meets with in the preſent enlight- 
ened age, from perſons of rank and education ? 
This very contempt is the moſt powerful bar- 
rier that can be oppoſed to the extravagancies of 
all ſectaries. Paſt times are as though they 
never had been. We ſhould always direct our 
views from the point where we ourſelves at pre- 
ſent are, and from that to which other nations 
have attained. 


There has been a time, in which it was 
thought a duty to iſſue edicts againſt all ſuch 
| who 
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who taught a doctrine contrary to the cathego- 
ries of Ariſtotle, or who oppoſed the abhorrence 
of a vacuum, quiddities, or the whole of the 
part of a thing. There are above an hundred 
volumes in Europe, containing the writings of 
Civilians againſt magic, and the manner of diſ- 
tinguiſhing real ſorcerers from pretended ones. 
The excommunication of graſhoppers and other 
inſets hurtful to the fruits of the earth, was 
formerly much in uſe, and is ſtill to be found 
in ſeveral rituals; that cuſtom is now laid aſide, 
and Ariſtotle, with his ſorcerers and the graſhop- 
pers, are left to themſelves. Innumerable are 
the examples of theſe grave follies, which for- 
merly were deemed of great importance; others 
have ſucceeded from time to time, but as ſoon. 
as they have had their effect, and people begin 
to grow weary of them, they. pals away and 
are no more heard of. If any one was, at 
preſent, to take it into their head to turn Euti- 
chean, Neſtorian, or Manichean, what would 
be the conſequence ? We ſhould laugh at him 
in the ſame manner as at a perſon who ſhould 
appear dreſſed after the antient faſhion, with a 
great ruff and ſlaſhed ſleeves. | 


"The firſt thing that opened the eyes of our 
nation was, when the Jeſuits Le Tellier and 
| D 5 Doucia. 
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Doucin drew up the bull Unigenitus, and ſent it 
to the court of Rome, imagining they lived ſtill 
in thoſe times of ignorance, in which people 
adopted, without examination, the moſt abſurd 
aſſertions. They even dared to proſcribe a pro- 
poſition, which is univerſally true in all caſes 
and in all times, v:z. ©* That the dread of an 
« unjuſt excommunication ought not to hinder 
te any one from doing his duty.” This was, in 
fact, proſcribing reaſon, the liberties of the 
Gallican church, and the very foundation 
of al morality; it was ſaying to mankind, 
„God commands you never to do your duty, 
When you are apprehenſive of ſuffering 
% any injuſtice.” Never ſure was ſo groſs an 
_ inſult offered to common ſenſe, and yet 
this never occurred to theſe correſpondents 
of the church of Rome. Nay, they even per- 
ſuaded that court, that this bull was neceſſary, 
that the nation deſired it. Accordingly it was 
ſigned, ſealed, and ſent back to France; and 
every one knows the conſequences : aſſuredly, 
had they been foreſeen, this bull would have 
been mitigated. Very warm diſputes enſued 
upon it; but however, by the great prudence 
and goodneſs of the king, they were at length 
appeaſed, 


It 
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It is much the ſame with regard to moſt of 
thoſe points, in which the proteſtants and us 
at preſent differ; ſome of them are of little or 
no conſequence, others again are more ſerious; 
but even in theſe latter, the rage of diſputation 
is ſo far ſubſided, that the proteſtants now-a-days, 
no longer preach upon controverſial points in 
any of their churches, 


Let us then ſeize this period of diſguſt or 
ſatiety for ſuch matters, or rather, indeed, of 
the prevalence of reaſon, as an epocha for re- 
ſtoring the public tranquility, of which it ſeems 
to be a pleaſing earneſt, Controverſy, that epi- 
demical malady is now in its decline, and re- 
quires nothing more than a gentle regimen. In 
a word, it is the intereſt of the ſtate, that theſe 
wandering fects, who have ſo long lived as 
aliens to their father's houſe, on their returning 


in a ſubmiſſive and peaceable manner, ſhould meet 


with a favourable reception ; humanity ſeems 
to demand this, reaſon adviſes it, and good po- 
licy can have nothing to apprehend from it. 


CHAP. 
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C HA P. VI. 
If Noxn-TOLERATION is agreeable to the Law 
of NATURE and of SOCIETY. 


HE law of nature is that which nature 
points out to all mankind, You have 
brought up a child, that child owes you a reſpect. . 
as its parent, and gratitude as its benefactor. 
You have a right over the productions of the 
earth which you have raiſed by the labour of 
your own hands ; you have given and received. 
a promiſe, that promiſe ought to be kept. 


The law of ſociety can have no other founda- - 
tion in any caſe than on the law of nature, 
Do not that to another which thou wouldeft 
not he ſhould do unto thee”, is the great and 
univerſal principle of both throughout the earth: 
now, agreeable to this principle, can one man 
fay to another, Believe that which I believe, 
« and which thou thyſelf can't not believe, or 
« thou ſhalt die?“ And yet this is what is 
every day ſaid in Portugal, in Spain, and at Goa. 
In ſome other countries indeed, they now con- 

tent themſelves with ſaying, Believe as I do, 
or Iwill hold thee in abhorrence; believe like me, 
8 Or 
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« or I will do thee all the evil I can: wretch,, 
« thou art not of my religion, and therefore 


« thou haſt no religion at all, and oughteſt to 


<<. be held in execration by thy neighbours, thy 
cc city, and thy province.“ 


If the law of ſociety directs ſuch a conduct, 
the Japaneſe ought then to hold the Chineſe. in 
deteſtation'; the latter the Siameſe, who ſhould 
perſecute the inhabitants of the Ganges ; and 


they fall upon thofe of India; the Mogul : 


ſhould put to death the firſt Malabar he found 
in his kingdom; the Malabar ſhould poignard 
the Perſian ; the Perſian maffacre the Turk; 
and, altogether, ſhould fall upon us Chriſtians, 
who have ſo many ages been cutting one ano- 
ther's throats, 

The law of perſecution then is equally ab- 
ſurd and barbarous ; it is the law of tygers: 
nay, it is even ſtill more favage, for tygers de- 
ſtroy only for the ſake of food, whereas we 
have butchered one another on account of a a ſen- 
tence or a paragraph, 


Poo CHAP, 
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If Non-TOLERATION was known among the 
GREEKS. 


HE ſeveral nations with which hiſtory 

has made us in part acquainted, did all 
conſider their different religions as ties by which 
they were united; it was the aſſociation of hu- 
man kind. There was a kind of law of hoſpi- 
tality among the Gods, the fame as amongſt 
men. If a ſtranger arrive in any town, the 
firſt thing he did was to pay his adoration to 
the Gods of the country, even though they 
were the Gods of his enemies. The Trojans 


offered up prayers even to thoſe Gods who 
fought for the Greeks, 


Alexander made a journey into the deſarts of 
Lybia, purpoſely to conſult the God Ammon, 
to whom the Greeks gave the name of Zeus, 
and the Latins that of Jupiter, though both 
countries had their Jupiter and their Zeus 
amongſt themſelves, When they ſat down 
before any town or city, they offered up ſacri- 
ces and prayers to the gods of that city or 

town, 
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town, to render them propitious to their under- 
taking. Thus, even in the midſt of war, reli- 
gion united mankind; and though it might 
ſometimes prompt them to exerciſe the moſt in- 
human cruelties, at other times it frequently 
ſoftened their fury. | 


I may be miſtaken, but it appears to me, 
that not one of all the civilized nations of an- 
tiquity, ever laid a reſtraint upon liberty of 


thinking, They had all a particular religion; 


but they ſeemed to have acted in this reſpect 


towards men in the ſame manner as they did 


towards their gods; they all acknowledged one 
ſupreme Being, though they aſſociated with him 
an infinite number of inferior deities : in like 
manner, though they had but one faith, yet 
they admitted a multitude of particular ſyſtems. 


The Greeks, for example, though a very re- 
ligious people, were not offended with the Epi- 
cureans, who denied Providence and the exiſt- 
ence of the ſoul; not to mention divers other 
ſects, whoſe tenets were all of them repugnant 
to the pure ideas we ought to entertain of a 
Creator, and yet were all of them tolerated, 


5 Socrates, 
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Socrates, who came the neareſt to the know- 
ledge of the true God, is ſaid to have ſuffered 
on that account, and died a martyr to the Deity; 
he was. the only one whom the Greeks ever 
put to death on account of opinion. If this 
was really the cauſe of his being condemned, it 
does very little honour to perſecution, ſince he 
was put to death for being the only one who 
gave true glory to God, whilſt thoſe who taught 
notions the moſt unworthy of the Deity were 
held in high honour : therefore, I think, the 
enemies of toleration ſhould be cautious how 
they lay a ſtreſs upon the infamous example of 
his judges. 
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Moreover, it is evident from hiſtory, that he 
fell a victim to the revenge of an enraged party. 
He had made himſelf many inveterate enemies 
of the ſophiſts, orators, and poets, who taught 
in the public ſchools, and even of all the pre- 
ceptors who had the care of the children of diſ- 
tinction. He himſelf acknowledges in his dif- 
courſe handed down to us by Plato, that he 
went from houſe to houſe, to convince theſe 
preceptors, that they were a ſet of ignorant fel- 
lows; a conduct certainly unworthy of. one 
who had been declared by an oracle the wiſeſt 
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of mankind. A prieſt, and one of the members 
of the Areopagus, were let looſe upon him, 
who accuſed him I cannot preciſely ſay of 
what, as his apology to me ſeems very vague z 
from which however we learn in general, that 
he was charged with inſpiring the youth of the 
nation with notions contrary to the religion and 
government of the country: an accuſation which 
the ſlanderers of all times and places have con- 
ſtantly made uſe of; but a court of juſtice re- 
quires poſitive facts, and that the charge ſhould 
be circumſtantial and well ſupported, none 
of which are to be found in the proceedings 
againſt Socrates, All we know is, that he had 
at firſt two hundred and twenty voices for himz 
therefore, there muſt have been two hundred 
and twenty out of the five hundred judges, 
who were philoſophers ; a great many more, 
J believe, than are to be found any where elſe. 
At length, however, the majority were for the 
hemlock potion. But here let us not forget, that 
when the Athenians came to their reaſon, 
they held both his accuſers and judges in deteſta- 
tion ; made Melitus, who had been the prin- 
cipal author of the ſentence pronounced againſt 
him, pay for that act of injuſtice with his life 
baniſhed all the others that were concerned in 
it, and erected a temple to Socrates, Never 

| was. 
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was philoſophy ſo nobly revenged, ſo highly 
honoured. This affair of Socrates then is, in 
fact, the moſt powerful argument that can be 
alledged againſt perſecution, The Athenians 
had an altar dedicated to the ſtrange gods, 
gods they could never know. What ſtronger 
proof then can there be, not only of their ex- 
treme indulgence towards all nations, but even 
for their reſpect for the religion of thoſe na- 
. 


A very worthy perſon, who is neither an ene- 
my to reaſon, learning, or probity, nor to his 
country, in undertaking to juſtify the affair of 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, quotes the 
war of the Phocians, by them called the ſacred 
war, as if that war had been entered into on the 
ſcore of religion, or a particular point in divi- 
nity; whereas it is well known, that it was 
cauſed by a. diſpute about a particular ſpot. of 
ground, the conſtant cauſe of all wars. A 
tew corn-grounds can certainly never be a 
ſymbol of belief; it is as certain, that none of 
the Greek cities ever made war upon each 
other for the ſake of opinion. After all, what 
would this modeſt and humane writer drive 
at? Would he have us undertake a ſacred war? 
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Whether the Romans encouraged TofERA- 
op TION, 


MON G the antient Romans, from the 
days of Romulus to thoſe in which 

the Chriſtians began to diſpute with the prieſts 
of the empire, we do not find a fingle inſtance 
of any perſon being perſecuted on account of 
his ſentiments. Cicero doubted every thing; 
Lucretius denied every thing ; and yet, neither 


one nor the other, underwent the leaſt reproach + 


from their fellow citizens: nay, ſo far did this 
licence go, that Pliny the naturaliſt begins his 
book by denying the exiſtence of a God, and 
ſaying, That if there is one, it muſt be the ſun. 
Cicero, in ſpeaking of hell, ſays, Nen ęſt unus 


tam excors gue credat. There is not even an old 


* woman fo filly as to beli-ve it.” Juvenal ſays, 
Nec pueri credunt : ©* Even our children laugh 


at it.“ And the following maxim was publicly 


repeated on the Roman theatre: Poft mortem nihil 
e, ipſaque mors nihil : ** nought after death, even 


death itſelf is nought.“ While we abhor theſe 
maxims, let us pardon them in a people, who 
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were never enlightened by the holy truths of 
the goſpel ; and, while we own them to be 
falſe and impious, let us however confeſs, that 
the Romans were great friends to toleration, 


ſecing that ſuch tenets never excited any com- 
motions. 


— 


Deorum offenſa diis cure, was the grand prin- 
Ciple of the ſenate and people of Rome; that 
illuſtrious nation employing their attention 
wholly to conquer, govern, and civilize the 
univerſe. They were our legiſlators as well as 
our conquerors; and even Cæſar, who reduced 
us to his ſubjection, and gave us laws and games, 
never attempted to compel us to quit our 
Druids for him, though ſupreme pontiff of a 
nation, whoſe ſubjects we were now become, 


The Romans themſelves did not profeſs all 
kinds of religion, therefore they did not give 
public ſanction to all, but they permitt-d them. 
Under Numa, nothing material was the o'ject 
of their worſhip. They had neither ſtatues nor 
pictures; in proceſs of time, however, ſome 
were erected to the Di: Majorum Gentium, 
with which the Greeks brought them acquaint- 
ed. That law in the twelve tables, Deos pere- 


grinos ne colunto, was confined to the allowing 
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no public worſhip to be paid, except to the ſu- 
perior and inferior deities, approved by the ſe- 
nate. The Egyptian goddeſs Iſis had a temple 
in Rome to the time of Tiberius, who demoliſh- 
ed it, becauſe its prieſts, having been bribed by 
Mundus, ſuffered him to lie with a lady called 
Paulina in the temple itſelf, under the name 
and form of the god Anubis. Indeed this ſtory 
is to be found only in Joſephus, who did not 
live at that time; and was moreover a credu- 
lous and exaggerating writer: and there is 
very little probability, that; in ſo enlightened an 
age as that of Tiberius, a lady of the firſt diſ- 
tinction in Rome, could be ſo weak to believe 
that a god cohabited with her, 


But whether this anecdote be true or falſe, 
this one thing is certain, that the Egyptian ido- 
latry was in the poſſeſſion of a temple at Rome 
with the public conſent. The Jews had alſo 
lived as traders in that city ever fince the Punic 
war 3 they had their ſynagogues there in the 
time of Auguſtus, andalmoſt always continued to 
have them in the ſame manner as they now have 
in modern Rome. Can we deſire a ſtronger in- 
ſtance, that the Romans looked upon tolera- 
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tion as the moſt ſacred of all the laws of na- 
tions ? | 


We are told, that as ſoon as the Chriſtian 
religion began to make its appearance, its fol- 
lowers were perſecuted by theſe very Romans 
who perſecuted no one. This fact, however, 
appears to me to be evidently falſe, and I deſire 
no better authority than that of St. Paul him- 
ſelf. In the acts of the Apoſtles *, we are told, 
that St. Paul being accuſed by the Jews of at- 
tempting to overturn the Moſaic law by that 
of Jeſus Chriſt, St. James propoſed to him to 
ſhave his head, and go into the temple with 
four Jews, and purify himſelf with them, 
« That all men may know, ſays he, that thoſe 


e things whereof they were informed concern- 


<«< ing thee, are nothing, but that thou thyſelf 
«© doſt keep the law of Moſes.” 


Accordingly, we find that St. Paul, though 
a Chriſtian, ſubmitted to perform theſe Jewiſh 
ceremonies for the ſpace of ſeven days; but be- 
fore the expiration of this time, the Jews of 
Aſia, who knew him again, ſeeing him in the 
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+ Chap. 21. 22. 
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temple, not only with Jews but Gentiles alſo, 
cried out, that he had palluted the holy place, 


and laid hands upon him, drew him out of 


the temple, and carried him before the governor 
Felix: they afterwards accuſed him at the judg- 
ment-ſeat of Feſtus, whither the Jews came in 
crowds demanding his death. But Feſtus an- 


ſwered them, It is not the manner of the 


« Romans to deliver any man to die, before 
c that he which is accuſed have the accuſers 


<«*face to face, and have licence to anſwer for 
c himſelf +.” 


\ Theſe words of the Roman magiſtrate are 
more remarkable, as he appears to have been no 
favourer of St. Paul, but rather to have held 
him in contempt, for, impoſed upon by the 
falſe lights of his own reaſon, he took him for 
a perſon beſides himſelf ; nay, he expreſsly ſays, 
to him, «© Much learning hath made thee mad &.“ 
Feſtus then, was entirely guided by the equity 
of the Roman law, in taking under his protec- 
tion a ſtranger, for whom he could have no re- 
gard. 
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Here then we have the word of God itſelf 
declaring, that the Romans were a juſt people, 
and no perſecutors. Beſides, it was not the 
Romans who laid violent hands on St. Paul, 
but the Jews. St. James, the brother of Jeſus, 
was ſtoned to death by order of a Sadducee Jew, 
and not by that of a Roman judge : it was the 
Jews alone who put St. Stephen to death ; 
and though St. Paul held the clothes of thoſe 
who ſtoned him, he certainly did not act then 
as a Roman citizen, a 


The primitive Chriſtians had certainly no 
cauſe of complaint againſt the Romans; the 
Jews, from whom they at that time began to 


{ Though the power of life and death in crimi- 
nal matters had been taken from the Jews after 
the baniſhment of Archelaus into the country of 
the Allobroges, and that Judea had been governed 
as a province; nevertheleſs, the Romans frequent- 
ly winked at the exertion of a judicial power b 


| theſe people on any particular occaſion that related 


merely to thoſe of their own ſect; ſuch as for in- 
ſtance, when in any ſudden tumult, they out of 
zeal ſtoned to death the perſon whom they thought 
guilty of blaſphemy, 

. 


ſepa- 
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ſeparate themſelves, were their only enemies, 
Every one knows the imolacable hatred all ſec- 
taries bare to thoſe who quit their ſect. There, 
doubtleſs, were ſeveral tumults in the ſynagogues 
at Rome, Suetonius, in his life of Claudius, 
has theſe words, Judæos impulſore Chriſto afſidue 

tumultuantes Roma expulit, He is wrong in 
ſaying, that it was at the inſtigation of Chriſt 
they raiſed commotions in Rome; but he could 
not be acquainted with all the circumſtances | 
relating to a people who were held in ſuch con- 
tempt at Rome as the Jews were; and, however 
miſtaken he may have been in this particular, 
yet he is right as to the occaſion of theſe com= 
motions. Suetonius wrote in the reign of A- 
drian in the ſecond century, when the Chriſ- 
tians were not diſtinguiſhed from the Jews by 
the Romans: therefore this paſſage of Sueto- 
nius is a proof, that the Romans, ſo far from 
opprefling the primitive Chriſtians, chaſtiſed the 
Jews who perſecuted them, being deſirous 
that the Jewiſh ſynagogue at Rome ſhould ſhow 
the ſame indulgence to its diſſenting brethren, 
as it received itſelf from the Roman ſenate : 
and we find from Dion Caſſius and Ulpian, that 
the Jews who were thus baniſhed from Rome, 
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returned ſoon after, and even attained to ſeveral 
honours and dignities, notwithſtanding the 
laws which excluded them therefrom . Can it 
be believed, that after the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem, the emperors would have loaded the Jews 
with their favours, and have perſecuted and put 
to death the Chriſtians, whom they looked upon 
as a ſect of the Jews 


Nero is ſaid to have been a great perſe- 
cutor of the Chriſtians. But Tacitus tells us, 
that they were accuſed with having ſet fire to 
the city of Rome, and were thereupon given 
up to the reſentment of the populace. But had 
religion any thing to do in this charge? No, 
certainly. We might as well ſay, that the 
Chineſe, whom the Dutch murdered a few 
years ago in Batavia, were ſlaughtered on ac- 
count of their religion? And nothing but a 
ſtrong deſire to deceive ourſelves can poſſibly 
make us attribute to perſecution the ſufferings 


— 


1 Ulpianus 1. tit. II. Eis gui judaicam ſuperſti- 
tionem ſequuntur, honores adipiſci permiferent, c. 
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of a few half-Jews and half-Chriſtians under 
Nero 1. 


— 
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+ Tacitus's words are: Quos per fagitia in viſos 
uus Chriſtianos appellabat. 


It is hardly probable that the name of Chriſtian 
was already known in Rome; Tacitus wrote in 
the reigns of the emperors Veſpaſian and Domi- 
tian; and he ſpeaks of the Chriſtians in the man- 
ner that it was cuſtomary in his time. And here 
J muſt venture to aſſert, that the words Odio humani 
generis convidti, may equally well be rendered a- 
greeable to the ſtile of this writer, Convicted of 


being hated by mankind, as convicted of hating all 
e1nkind. | 


And indeed, what was the employment of theſe 

firſt miſſionaries at Rome? They laboured to gain 

a few proſelytes, by preaching up a pure and ſim- 

ple moral doctrine ; the humility of their hearts, 

and the modeſty of their manners, were equal to 

the lowlineſs of their condition and circumſtances, 

Having been ſo lately ſeparated from the Jews, 

they were hardly known in the world as a different 

| ſect; how then could they be hated by, or convict- 
| | e ed 
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ed of hating all mankind, to whom they were in 
a manner unknown? 


The Roman Catholics have been accuſed as the 
incendiaries of the city of London in the year 1666, 
but not till they had ſirſt occaſioned civil wars on 
account of religion; and that ſeveral of that faith, 
though unworthy to- be ſo, had been legally con- 
victed of the Gunpowder-Plot. 


But ſurely the caſe of the primitive Chriſtians | 
in the time of Nero was very different. It is no 
eaſy matter to clear up the obſcurities of hiſtory, 
Even Tacitus himſelf ſays nothing that can afford 
a reaſon to ſuſpect Nero of having ſet fire to Rome; 
and we might, with a greater appearance of pro- 
bability, charge Charles II. with having lighted 
up the flames that laid London in aſhes, in re- 
venge for the blood of his father, that had been 
ſo lately ſhed upon the ſcaffold, to ſatisfy a rebel. 
lious people who thirſted for that blood. Charles 
had at leaſt ſome excuſe for ſuch an action ; where- 
as, Nero had neither excuſe, pretence, or intereſt 
for the deed attributed to him. Reports of this 


kind have been common in every country among 
the 
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che populace, and even our own times have furniſh- 
ed us with ſome equally falſe and ridiculous. 


Tacitus, who was ſo well acquainted with the 
diſpoſition of princes, could not have been a ſtran- 
ger to that of the common people, who are ever 
vain, inconſtant, and violent in the opinions they 
adopt, incapable of diſcerning truth from falſhood, 


and ready to believe, aſſert, and forget every 
thing. 


Philo ſays, „That Sejanus perſecuted the Jews 
e ander Tiberius, but that after the death of Seja-. 
« nus, the emperor reinſtated them in all their 
« privileges.” One of which was, that of being 
denizens of Rome, notwithſtanding the contempt 
they were held in by the Romans. As ſuch they 
had a ſhare in the diſtribution of corn, and when- 
ever ſuch diſtribution happened to be made on the 
day that was their ſabbath, the portion allotted them 
was put by till the next day: this indulgence might 
probably be granted them in favour of the great 
ſums of money with which they furniſhed the ſtate; 
for they have purchaſed toleration in every coun- 
try at a pretty high rate, though, it muſt be con- 


feſſed, that they have ſoon found means to re- 
imburſe themſelves, 
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This paſſage of Philo's clearly explains one in 
Tacitus, where he ſays, ©* That four thouſand 
Jews or Egyptians were baniſhed to Sardinia, 
where,if they had all periſhed, through the badneſs 


of the climate, it would have been no great 
% lols.” Vile damnum. 


Before I cloſe this note, T ſhall obſerve, that 


Philo ſpeaks of Tiberius as a wiſe and juſt prince. 


I am very ready to believe that he was fo, only. 
where the being ſuch was agreeable to his intere1; 
but the good character given him here by Philo, 
makes me at the ſame time gzeatly ſuſpec̃t the truth 
of thoſe terrible crimes, with which Tacitus and 
Sueton1us reproach him. Nor can I think it like- 
Iy, that an infirm old man of ſeventy, would have 
retired into the iſland of Caprea, to indulge him- 
ſelf in the uninterrupted exerciſe of a refined de- 
bauchery, which appears to be hardly natural, and 
was, even in thoſe days of licentiouſneſs, unknown 
to the moſt abandoned of the Roman youth. Nei- 
ther Tacitus nor Suetonius were acquainted with 
that emperor; but took theſe ſtories upon the cre- 


dit of vulgar reports; Octavius and Tiberius Cæ- 


ſar, and their ſucceſſors, had been juſtly deteſted 
for reigning over a free people without their con- 
ſent. All hiſtorians have taken a delight in beſpat- 
tering their characters, and the world has taken 

them. 
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them upon their words for want of authentic 
memorials or chronicles in thoſe times. Beſides, 
as theſe writers do not quote any authority for what 
they advance, who could contradict them? They 
blackened whom they pleaſed, and wantonly di- 
ercted the judgment of poſterity, The wiſe 
and impartial reader will, however, readily per- 
ceive, how far the veracity of hiſtorians is to be de- 
pended on, and what degree of credit is due to 
public facts atteſted by authors of reputation, born 
in a learned and enlightened nation, as well as 
what bounds to ſet to our belief of anecdotes, 
when related by theſe ſame authors, without any 
authority to ſupport them. 
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CHAS, IX 


EVERAL Chriſtians afterwards ſuffered 
martyrdom ; it is not eaſy to ſay on what 
particular account they were condemned; but I 
can venture to aſtert, that none ſuffered under 


the firſt Cæſars, merely on the account of reli- 


gion, for they tolerated all beliefs; therefore, 
why ſhould they ſeek out and proſecute an ob- 
ſcure people, who had a worſhip peculiar to them- 
ſelves, at the time they licenſed all others? 


The emperors Titus, Trajan, Antoninus, and 
Decius, were not barbarians: how then can 
we imagine, that they would have deprived the 
Chriſtians alone of that liberty, with which they 
indulged every other nation; or, that they 
would even have troubled them for having con- 
cealed myſteries, while the worſhippers of Iſis, 
Mithra, and the Goddeſs of Aſſyria, whoſe 
rites were all of them equally unknown to the 


Romans, were ſuffered to perform them with- 


out hindrance? Certainly, the perſecutions the 
Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians ſuffered, muſt have ariſen from other 
cauſes, and from ſome private pique, enforced. 
by reaſons of ſtate, 


For inſtance, when St. Laurence refuſed to 
deliver to Cornelius Secularius, the Roman 
prefect, the money belonging to the Chriſtians 
which he had in his cuſtody ; was it not very 
natural for the prefect and the emperor to be 
incenſed at this refuſal? They did not know 
e that St. Laurence had diſtributed this money 
among the poor, in acts of charity and benevo- 
lence ; therefore they conſidered him only as a 
refractory perſon, and puniſhed him accord- 
ingly *. | | 
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* We moſt certainly have a proper deference for 
whatever the holy church has made the objects of 
our reverence; accordingly, we invoke the bleſſed 
martyrs: but at the ſame time that we pay St. 
| Laurence all due reſpect, may we not be permitted 
to doubt that St. Sixtus ſaid to him, „ You will 
« follow me in three days.” That, during this 
ſhort interval, the prefect of Rome made him de- 
mand a ſum of money of the Chriſtians ; that Lau- 
rence had time to aſſemble all the poor people in 
that city ; that he walked before the prefect, to 

E 5 ſhew 
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Again, let us conſider the martyrdom of St. 
Polyeuctes. Can he be ſaid to have ſuffered 
on account of religion only? He enters a tem- 


ple, where the people are employed in offering 


thanſgivings to their Gods, on account of the 
victory gained by the emperor Decius; he in- 
ſults the prieſts, and overturns and breks in 
pieces the altar and ſtatues: is there a country 
in the world where ſo groſs an inſult would have 
been paſſed over? The Chriſtian who publicly. 
tore the edict of the emperor Diocleſian, and by 


that act brought on the great perſecution againſt 


ſhew him the place where they were aſſembled; 
that he was afterwards tried and condemned to 


the torture; that the prefect ordered the ſmith to 
make a grid-iron large enough to broil a man 
upon; that the principal magiſtrate of Rome aſſiſt- 
ed in perſon at this ſtrange execution; and laſtly, 
that St. Laurence, while upon the grid- iron, called 
out to him, I am done enough on this fide, let 
„ them turn me on the other, if you have a mind 


« to eat me.” This ſame grid-iron ſeems to have. 


very little of the Roman genius in it; and beſides, 


how happens it that we do not find a word of this. 


fory in any of the heathen writers? | 
| bis 
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his brethren in the two laſt years of this prince's 
reign, had not, ſurely, a zeal according to know- 
ledge, but was the unhappy cauſe of all the diſ- 
aſters that befel his party. This inconſiderate 
zeal, which was often breaking forth, and was 
condemned even by ſeveral of the fathers of the 


church, was probably the occaſion of all thoſe 
perſecutions we read of, 


Certainly, I would not make a compariſon 
between the firſt ſacramentarians and the primi- 
tive Chriſtians ; as error ſhould never be ranked 
in the ſame claſs with truth : but it is well 
known, that Farrel, the predeceſſor of Calvin, 
did the very ſame thing at Arles, which St. 
Polyeuctes had done before him in Armenia. 
The townſmen were carrying the ſtatue of St. 
Anthony the hermit in proceſſion through the 
ſtreets, ; Farrel and ſome of his followers in a 
fit of zeal fell upon the monks who were carry- 
ing the image, beat them, made them take to 
their heels, and, having ſeized upon St. An- 
thony, threw him into the river. Aſſuredly 
Farrel deſerved death for this flagrant outrage 
| | upon the public peace, but he had the good 
| luck to eſcape by flight. Now, had: he. only 
told thoſe monks in the open ſtreets that he did 
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not believe that a raven had brought half a loaf 
to St. Anthony, nor that this hermit had had 
converſation with centaurs and ſatyrs, he would 
have deſerved a ſevere reprimand for troubling 
the public peace; but if the night aſter the pro- 
ceſhon, he had quietly examined the ſtory in his 
own room, no one could have found any fault 
with him for it. 


But indeed can we ſuppoſe, that the Romans, 
after permitting the infamous Antinous to be 
ranked among their demi - gods, would have maſ- 
ſacred and thrown to wild beaſts thoſe againſt 
whom they had no other cauſe of reproach, than 
having peaceably worſhiped a juſt deity? Or, 
would thoſe very Romans, who worſhipped a 
ſupreme and all- powerful God 4, maſter of all 


t We have only to open Virgil to be convinced 
that the Romans acknowledged one Supreme Being, 
the lord and maſter of all other heavenly beings. 


« O! quis res hominumque deumque 
«- ÆEternis regis imperiis, & fulmine terres, 
« O pater, 0hominum divumque æterna poteſtas, &c. 


* 


And 
1 
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the ſubordinate deities, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
ticle of Deus optimus maximus; would they, I 


And Horace expreſſes himſelf ſtill more ſtrongly : 


« Unde nil majus generatur ipſo, 
Nec viget quidquam ſi mile, aut ſecundum.” 


In thoſe myſteries into which almoſt all the Ro- 
man youths were initiated, nothing elſe was ſung 
but the unity of God. See the noble hymn of 
Orpheus, and the letter of Maximus of Modarum 
to St. Auguſtin, in which he ſays, © That none 
but fools can poſſibly deny a ſupreme Being.“ 
Longinus, who was an heathen, writes alſo to St. 
Auguſtine, That God is one, incomprehenſible, 
« ineffable.” Even Lactantius, who certainly can- 
not be charged with being too indulgent, acknow- 
tedges in his fifth book, That the Romans ſub- 
« jected all the other deities to the one ſupreme 
«« God;” illos ſubjecit & mancipat Deo, Tertullian 
alſo in his apology confeſſes, That the whole em- 
« pire acknowledged one God, ruler of the world, 
„ and infinite in power and majeſty :” Principem 
mundi perfectæ potentiæ & majriftatis, Again, if 
we look into Plato, who taught Cicero his philo- 
ſophy, we ſhall there find him thus expreſs himſelf: 

„There 
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ſay, have perſecuted ſuch who profeſſed to wor- 
ſhip one only God.? 


There appears little reaſon to believe that 
there ever was an inquiſition erected againſt the 
Chriſtians under the Roman emperors; I mean, 
that they were ever judicially examined on the 
ſubject of their faith ; neither do we find, that 
Jew, Syrian, Egyptian bards, Druids, or phi- 
loſophers, were ever troubled on this account. 
The primitive martyrs then, were men who op- 
poſed the worſhip of. falſe gods. But, however 
wiſe or pious they might be in rejecting the 
belief of ſuch abſurd fictions ; if, not content 
with worſhipping the true God in ſpirit and in 
truth, they offered a-violent and public outrage 
to the received religion of the government under 
which they lived, however abſurd that religion 
might be; impart:ality obliges us to confeſs, 
that they themſelves were the firſt perſecutors. . 


th. 


2 


— 


There is but one God, whom we all ought to 
« love and adore, and labour to reſemble him in 
integrity and holineſs.” Epictetus in a dun- 
geon, and Mark Antoninus on a throne, tell us the 
ſame in a hundred different paſſages of their wri- 
tings. . 

Tur 
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Tertullian, in his apology +, ſays, that the 
Chriſtians were looked upon as a turbulent and 
ſcditious ſect. This accuſation is doubtleſs un- 
juſt ; but it ſerves to prove, that the civil power 
did not ſet itſelf againſt the Chriſtians purely on 
account of their religion. In another place + 
he ſays, that the Chriſtians refuſed to adorn the- 
doors of their houſes. with laurel branches on 
the days of public rejoicing for the victories of 
the emperors.. Now this blameable particulari- 


ty might not, without ſome reaſon, be taken 
tor diſaffection to the government. 


The firſt juridical act of ſeverity we find ex- 
erciſed againſt the Chriſtians, was that of Do- 
mitian ; but this extended only to baniſhment, 
which did not laſt above a year: for, ſays the 
author above quoted, Facile cæptum repre/fet 
reſlitutis quos ipſerelegaverat. Lactantius, fo re- 
markable for his paſſionate and pompous ſtile, 

acknowledges, that from the time of Domitian 
to that of Decius, the church continued in a 
peaceable and flouriſhing condition. This 
long tranquility, ſays he &, was interrupted by 


hs. 
y- 


— 
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that execrable animal Decius, who began to 
oppreſs the church: Pet multos annos extitit 
execrabile animal Decius qui vexaret eccleſiam, 


I ſhall not here enter into a diſcuſſion of the 
opinion of the learned Mr. Dodwell, concerning 
the few number of martyrs; but if the Romans. 
had been ſuch violent perſecutors of the Chriſtian 
religion ; if their ſenate had condemned fo many 
of its innocent votaries to periſh by the moſt 
unheard of tortures, plunging them alive in 
boiling oil, and expoſing their wives and daugh- 
ters naked to the wild beaſts in the Circus; 
how happened it, that they ſuffered all the firſt: 
biſhops of Rome tolive unmoleſted ? St. Ireneus 
reckons only one martyr among all theſe biſhops, 
namely, Teleſphorus, who ſuffered in the year 
139 of our vulgar æra; nor have we any poſitive 
proof of this Leleſphorus being put to death. 
Zephirinus governed the flock at Rome for 
eighteen years ſucceſſively, and died peaceably 
in the year 219. It is true, that in the antient 
martyrologies, we find almoſt all the firſt popes 
ranked as martyrs ; but the word martyr is there 
taken only in its original and true ſignification, 
which is @ witneſs and not a ſufferer, 

More- 


3 
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Moreover, we can hardly reconcile this rage 
of perſecution with the liberty granted the Chri- 
ſtians, of aſſembling no leſs than fifty- ſix coun- 
cils in the courſe of the three firſt centuries, as 
is acknowledged by all eccleſiaſtical writers. 


That there were perſecutions, is doubtleſs; 
but if they had been as violent as repreſented, it 
is hardly probable that Tertullian, who wrote 
with ſo much energy againſt the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, would have been ſuffered to die peace- 
ably in his bed, It is certain, that none of the 
emperors ever read his apology, as an obſcure 
work compoſed in Africa, can hardly be ſup- 
poſed to have come into the hands of the go- 
vernors of the world: but then, it might have 
been ſhewn to their proconſuls in Africa, and 
have drawn down their reſentment upon the 


author: nevertheleſs, we do not find that he 
ſuffered martyrdom. 


Origen taught the Chriſtian religion publicly 
in Alexandria, and yet was not put to death for 
it. And this very Origen himſelf, who ſpoke 
with ſo much freedom both to the Heathens and 
the Chriſtians, and who, while he taught Jeſus 
to the one, denied the triple Godhead to the 


other, 
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other, expreſsly acknowledges in his third book 
againſt Celſus, That there were very few 
©. who ſuffered martyrdom, and thoſe at a great 
diſtance of time from each other; notwith- 
ſtanding, ſays. he, that the chriftians leave 
nothing undone to make their religion gene- 
rally embraced ;: running from city to city, 
and from town to town, to make converts.“ 


Tt muſt be confeſſed, that theſe continual pe- 
regrinations might readily give cauſe to the 
prieſts who were their enemies, to accuſe them 
of adeſign to raiſe diſturbances; and yet we find, 
that theſe miſſions were tolerated even among 
the Egyptians, who have ever been a turbu- 
lent, factious, and mean people, and who tore a 
Roman to- death for having killed a cat; in a 
word, a nation at all times contemptible, what- 


ever may have been ſaid to the contrary by the 
admirers of pyramids +. 


+ This aſſertion requires to be proved. It can- 
not be denied, that from the time that hiſtory ſuc- 
ceeded to fiction, the Egyptians have conſtantly 
appeared a people as daſtardly as they were ſuper- 
ſtitious. Cambyſes made the conqueſt of their 

| country. 
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What perſon could do more to call down up- 
on him the reſentment of both eccleſiaſtical and 


country in a ſingle battle; Alexander gave them 
laws without ſtriking a ſtroke, or without one of 
their cities daring to wait a ſiege. The Ptolemies 
ſubdued them with as little trouble; nor did 
Octavius and Auguſtus Cæſar find more difficulty 
in bringing them under their obedience. Omar 
over-run all Egypt in one ſingle campaign; the 
Mammelukes, who inhabited Colcos, and the re- 
gions of Mount Caucaſus, became their maſters af- 
terwards; and it was theſe people, and not the 
Egyptians, who defeated the army of St. Lewis, 
and took that king priſoner, At length the Ma- 
melukes having, in proceſs of time, become Egyp- 
tians, that is to ſay, effeminate, cowardly, lazy, 
and diſſipated, like the original natives of the cli- 
mate, they were in three months time brought un- 
der the yoke of Selim I. who cauſed their ſoldan 
to be hanged, and made their kingdom a province 


of the Turkiſh empire, and ſuch. it will remain, 
till other barbarians may hereafter make them» 


ſelves maſters of it. 


Herodotus relates, that in. the fabulous ages, a 
king of Egypt called Seſoſtris, left his country in 
order 
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civil power than St. Gregory Taumaturgos the 
diiciple of Origin ? This ſame St. Gregory had 


order to go and make the conqueſt of the world * 
it is evident, that ſuch a deſign could only be 
worthy of a Don Quixote; and not to mention 
that the name Seſoftris is not Egyptian, we may 
rank this event like many others of the ſame date 
among the romances and fairy tales. Nothing is 
more common among a conquered people than to 
tell ſtrange ſtories of their former grandeur; juſt 
as, in ſome countries, certain wretched families, in 
want of the common nece{laries of liſe, pride them- 
ſelves upon being deſcended from antient ſove- 
reigns. The Egyptian prieſts told Herodotus, 
that this king, whom he called Seſoſtriſs, went on 
an expedition to conquer Colchis; which is much 
the ſame as if we were to ſay, that a king of 
France ſet out from Touraine to conquer Nor- 
way. 


It avails not that theſe ſtories are found repeated 
in a thouſand different writers; it makes them not 
a whit more probable; it is much more natural 
to ſuppoſe, that the fierce and athletic inhabitants 
of mount Caucaſus, of Colcos, and the other parts. 
of Scythia, who io often made incurſions upon, and 
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a viſion during the night-time, in which an old 
man appeared to him ſent from God, accom- 


6 


ravaged Aſia, might have penetrated as far as 
Egypt; and although the prieſts of Colcos might 
afterwards have carried back with them the form 
of circumciſion, yet that is no kind of proof that 
they were ever conquered by the Egyptians. Dio- 
dorus Siculus tells us, that all the kings that were 
conquered by Seſoſtris, came every year from their 
own kingdoms to bring him their reſpective tri. 
butes, when Seſoftris made them draw the chariot 
in which he went in triumph to the temples of his 
gods, T heſe old womens ſtories we ſee every 
day gravely copied by other writers; it muſt he 
confeſſed, that theſe kings were very complaiſant, 
to come every year ſo far to be made hackney 
horſes of. 


As to their pyramids, and other monuments of 
antiquity, they prove nothing but the pride and 
pad taſte of the Egyptian princes, and the wretched 
ſlavery of a weak people, who employed their 
frength, which was their only ſapport, in pleaſing 
the barbarous oſtentation of their maſters. The 
polity of thee people, even in thoſe times which 
are ſo much cried up, appears to have been both 

ab- 
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panied by a woman ſhining with glory; the 
farſt of theſe was St. John the Evangeliſt, and 


abſurd and tyrannical : they pretended, that the 
whole univerſe belonged to their monarchy. It 
well became ſuch an abject race to ſet up for con- 
querors of the world ! | 


The profound learning which we find attributed 
to the Egyptian prieſts is alſo one of the moſt ri- 
diculous abſurdities in antient hiſtory, that is to 
fay, in fable. People who pretended that in a re- 
volution of eleven thouſand years, the ſun had roſe 
twice in the weſt and ſet twice in the caſt in begin- 
ning his courſe anew, were doubtleſs, curious aſtro- 
nomers. The religion of theſe prieſts, who governed 
the Lite, was inferior even to that of the moſt ſa- 
vage people of America : every one knows that 
crocodiles, monkies, cats, and onions, were the ob- 
jects of their adoration ; and there is not perhaps 
in the world ſo abſurd a worſhip, excepting that 
of the great Lama. 


Their arts were as mean as their religion; there 
is not one antient Egyptian ftatue fit to be ſeen ; 
and whatever they had amongſt them of any merit, 
came from Alexandria in the times of the Ptolo- 

| mies 
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the other the holy virgin. St. John dictated to 
him a creed, which Gregory afterwards went 
about to preach. In his way he paſſed through 
Neoceſarea, where the rain obliged him to ſtay 
all night, and he took up his lodging near a 
temple famous for its oracles, Here he made 
ſeveral ſigns of the croſs. The high-prieſt 
coming the next morning into the temple was 
ſurpriſed to find, that the oracle did not give its 
anſwer as uſual; upon which he invoked the 


mies and Cæſars, and was the works of Grecian 
artiſts : nay, they were even obliged to ſend to 
Greece for maſters to teach them geometry. 
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The illuſtrious Boſſuet, in his diſcourſe upon 
univerſal hiſtory, dedicated to-the ſon of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, runs wild in his encomiums upon the 
merits of the Egyptians; this may dazzle the un- 
derſtanding of a young prince, but will never ſatiſ- 
fy men of learning. This production is a very fine 
piece of eloquence; but an hiſtorian ought to be 
more of the philoſopher than the orator. The re- 
flections here offered concerning the Egyptians 
are merely conjectural; for by what other name 


can we call any thing that 1s ſaid concerning an- 
tiquity? 
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ſpitits of the place, who appearing, told him, 
that they could no longer inhabit that manſion, 
as St. Gregory had paſſed a night there, and had 
made ſigns of the croſs; upon which the high- 
prieſt cauſed Gregory to be ſeized, who gave 
him to underſtand, that he could drive out or 
cauſe to enter the familiar ſpirits wherever he 
pleaſed: if ſo, ſaid the high · prieſt, pray ſend 


them back here again; then St. Gregory tearing 


a leaf from a little book he held in his hand, 
wrote theſe words upon it,“ Gregory to Satan, I 
« command thee to enter again intothistemple;ꝰ 
the paper being laid upon the altar, the dæmons 
in obedience to the ſaint's mandate, gave their 
oracles that day as uſual ; after which they re- 
mained ſilent. 

This ſtory is related by St. Gregory of Nyſſa 
in his life of St. Gregory Taumaturgos. Cer- 
tainly, the idolatrous prieſts had great reaſon to 
be offended with St. Gregory, and might have 
delivered him over to the ſecular power, as one 
who was their greateſt enemy; and yet we do 
not find that they offered him any hurt, 


We 
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The hiſtory of St. Cyprian informs us, that 
he was the firſt biſnop of Carthage who ſuffered 
martydom; this was Anno Dom. 258. conſe- 
quently no biſhop of Carthage had been put to 
death on account of religion for a great length 
of time. The hiſtory of this ſaint does not in- 
form us what charge was brought againſt him, 
who were his enemies, or how he incurred the 
diſpleaſure of the proconſul of Africa, We find 
St. Cyprian thus writing to Cornelius, biſhop 
of Rome, „ There has been a tumult of the 
e people lately at Carthage, in which it was 


<« twice propoſed to throw me to the lions,” It 


might poſſibly happen, that the blind reſentment 
of the people of Carthage did at length cauſe 
Cyprian to be put to death; for, certainly, he 
was never condemncd to ſuffer for kis religion 
by the emperor Gallus, who lived at fo great a 
diſtance, and, moreover, permitted Cornelius to 
exerciſe his epiſcopal function under his very 
eye. 8 / | 

So many and various are the hidden cauſes 
that are frequently blended with the apparent 
one, in the perſecution of an individual, that it 
is hardly poſſible for poſterity to diſcover the 
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true ſource of the misfortunes that befal even 
the moſt conſiderable perſonages, much leſs 
that of the ſufferings of a private perſon, hardly 
known to any but thoſe of his own ſect. 
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And here let it be obſerved, that St. Gregory 
Taumauturgos, and St. Denis, biſhopof Alexan- 
dria, who were both cotemporaries with St. 
Cyprian, neither of them ſuffered any perſecu- 
tion. How then happened it, that being cer- 
tainly as well known as the biſhop of Carthage, 
they were ſuffered to live unmoleſted, while he 
was delivered over to puniſhment? May we not 
fairly infer, that the one fell a victim to per- 
ſonal and powerful enemies, either in conſe- 
quence of a malicious accuſation, or from rea- 
ſons of ſtate, which frequently interfere in reli- 
gious matters, while the other had the good 
fortune to eſcape the deſigns of wicked men? 
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We cannot with any degree of probability 
ſuppoſe, that the charge of being a Chriſtian 
was the only cauſe of St. Ignatius being put to 
death, under the juſt and merci'ul Trajan, fince 
we find that ſeveral of his own religion were 
ſuffered to accompany and miniſter comfort to 
him on his way to Rome +. There had been 
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forauent ſeditions in Antioch, a city remarkable 
for the turbulent diſpoſition, of its inhabitants; 


ing of St. Ignatius; yet, can any man of common 
underſtanding, who reads the account of his mar- 
tyrdom, prevent ſome doubts from riſing in his 
mind? The unknown author of this narrative ſays, 
that“ Trajan thought his glory would not be 
complete, unleſs he ſubjected the God of the 
'«« Chriſtians to his obedience,” What a thought! 
Was Trajan that kind of man who would deſire to 
triumph over the Gods? The emperor is ſaid to 
Have thus accoſted Ignatius when he was brought 
before him, Who art thou, unclean ſpirit ?” It 
is very unlikely that an emperor would have diſ- 
courſed with a priſoner, or have paſſed ſentence 
upon him himſelf; it is not cuſtomary for ſovereign 
princes to do ſo. Trajan might poſſibly cauſe Ig- 
natius to he brought before him, but he would not 
ſay to him. Who art thou ?” ſince he knew very 
well who he was. And as to the term uncltan 
Spirit, could it poſſibly have been uſed by ſuch a 
man as Trajan? Is it not evident, that this is an 
expreſſion uſed in exorciſing, and put by a Chriſ- 


tian into the emperor's mouth? Good * 
what a ſtile for Trajan. 
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here Ignatius privately acted as biſhop over the 


Chriſtians: it might happen that ſome oftheſe diſ- 


Can we imagine that Ignatius anſwered him, that 


he was called Theophorus, becauſe he cart ied Jeſus 
in his heart, and that Trajan entered into a long 
converſation with him concerning Chriſt'? They 


make Trajan ſay at the end of this conference, 
We command that Ignatius, who glories in car- 
«© rying within him the crucified man, be thrown 
* into priſon loaded with chains, &c,” A ſophiſt, 
a foe to Chriſtianity, might call Jeſus Chriſt 5 


erucified man; but it is hardly probable, that ſuch 


a term would have been uſed in a decree, 'The 
puniſhment of the croſs was ſo common among 
the Romans, that they could not in their law-ftile 
think of diſtinguiſhing by the words crucified man 
the obje& of the Chriſtians worſhip ; nor is it in this 


manner that the laws or the emperors pronounced 


ſentence. 


They afterwards make Ignatius write a long 


letter to the Chriſtians of Rome; I write to you, 


ſays he, * though loaded with chains.“ Certain- 


; tainly, if he was allowed to write to the Chriſtians 


of Rome, thoſe Chriſtians were not confidered as 
the objects of perſecution ; conſequently, Trajan 
could 


K — 
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turbances being maliciouſly imputed to the in- 


could have no deſign to ſubje& their God to his 
cbedience: or, on the other hand, if theſe Chri- 
ttians were actually liable to perſecution, Ignatius 
was guilty of very great imprudence in regard 
to them; ſince this was betraying them to their 
enemies, and making himſelf an informer againſt 
them. 


Surely thoſe who had the compiling of theſe 
facts, ought to have had greater regard to proba- 
bility and the circ imſtances of the times. The 
martyrdom of St. Polycarpus alſo occaſions ſome 
doubts, It is ſaid that a voice called to him from 
heaven, ſaying, ©* Courage, Polycarpus !” that this 
voice was diſtinctly heard by the Chriſtians, but 
by no other of the attendants : we are told alſo, 
that when Polycarpus was tied to the flake, and 
the fire lighted round him, that the flames parted 
aſunder, and a dove flew out from the midſt of 
them; and that this ſaint, to whom the fire ſhowed 
ſo much reſpeR, exhaled an aromatic odour that 
perfumed the whole aſſembly : nevertheleſs, he, 
who the fire dare not to approach, could not reſiſt 
the edge of the ſword. Surely we may hope for 


pardon, if we diſcover more piety than truth in 
theſe relations, 
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nocent Chriſtians, had occaſioned the govern- 
ment to take cognizance of them; and that the 
judge might have been miſtaken, as it often 
happens. | 


St. Simeon, for example, was accuſed before 
king Sapor of being a ſpy to the Romans. The 
hiſtory of his martyrdom tells us, that Sapor 
propoſed to him to worſhip the fun; whereas 
every one knows, that the Perſians paid no di- 
vine honours to that planet, but only conſidered 

it as an emblem of the good principle, the Oraſ- 
madEs, or Sovereign Creator, whom they all 
adored, 


Any one of the leaft tolerating ſpirit, cannot 
help his indignation, from riſing againſt thoſe 
writers, who accuſed Diocleſian of perſecuting 
the Chriſtians after his acceſſion to the empire; 
Here we need only refer to Euſebius of Ceſarea, 
whoſe teſtimony certainly cannot be rejected. 
the favourite, the panegyriſt of Conſtantine, and 
the declared enemy of the emperors his prede- 
ceſſors, is certainly entitled to our credit when 
he juſtifies thoſe very emperors. The following 
are his own words + : : 


F34T- 14 41 [ 
* 


+ Hiſt, Ecclefiaſt, lib, viii. 
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& The emperors had for a long time given 
te the Chriſtians great marks of their favourand 
„ benevolence; they had intruſted them with 
ce the care of whole provinces ; many of them 
< lived within the imperial palace; and ſome 
e of the emperors even married Chriſtian 
« omen: Diocleſian in particular, eſpouſed 
<« Priſſa, whoſe daughter was wife to Maximia- 
“ nus Gallerius, &c.” 


Let this authentic teſtimony make us cau- 


tious how we give too readily into calumny; 


and from hence let any impartial perſon judge, 
if the perſecution raiſed by Gallerius,after nine- 
teen years of continued clemency and favour 
to the Chriſtians, mult not have been occaſion- 


ed by ſome intrigues with which we are at 
preſent unacquainted, 


From hence alſo, we may perceive the ab- 


ſurdity of that fabulous Rory of the Theban le- 
gion, ſaid to have been all maſſacred for their 
religion. Can any thing be more ridiculous 
than to make this legion be brought from Aſia 
by the great St. Barnard? It is altogether 
impoſſible that this legion ſhould have been 
ſent for from Aſia to quiet a tumult in Gaul, a 
year after that tumult was ſuppreſſed, and not 
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he's fo, that ſix thouſand foot and ſeven hundred 
horſe-men ſhould have ſuffered themſelves to 
have been all murdered in a place where two 
hundred men only might have kept off a whole 
army. The account of this pretended butchery 
is introduced with all the marks of impoſture : 
«© When the earth groaned under the tyranny 
« of Diocleſian, heaven was peopled with 
« martyrs,” Now, this event, ſuch as it is re- 
Jated, is ſuppoſed to have happened in 286, the 
very time in which Diocleſian moſt favoured 
the Chriſtians, and that the Roman empire was 
in a ſtate of the preateft tranquility. But to 
cut ſhort this matter at once, no ſuch legion as 


the Theban ever exiſted: the Romans were 


both too haughty and too wiſe to form a corps 
of thoſe Egyptians, who ſerved only as ſlaves in 
Rome, Verna Canopi : we may as well ſuppoſe 
them to have bad a Jewiſh legion. We have 
the names of two and thirty legions that 
formed the principal military force of the Ro- 


man empire: and it is very certain, the Theban 
legion is not be found among them. In a word, 


we may rank this ſtory with the acroſtic verſes 
of the Sybils, which are ſaid to have foretold 
the miracles wrought by Jeſus Chrift, and with 
many other like ſpurious productions, which 
falfe zeal has trumped up to impoſe upon 
credulity. | | CHAP. 
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Of the Dancer of FALSE LEGENDS and 
PERSECUTION. 


ANKIND have been too long impoſed 
upon by falſhood : it is therefore time 
that we ſhould come to the knowledge of the 
few truths that can be diſtinguiſhed from 
amidft the clouds of fiction which cover the 
Roman Hiſtory from the times of Tacitus and 
Suetonius, and with which the annals of the 


other nations of antiquity have almoſt always 
been obſcured. 


Can any one, for example, believe that the 
Romans, a grave and modeſt people; could have. 
concemned Chriſtian virgins, the children of 
perſons of the firſt quality, to common profti- 
tution ? This is aſſuredly very inconſiſtent with 
| the noble auſterity of that nation, from whom 

we received our laws, and who puniſhed ſo ri- 
gorouſly the leaſt tranſgreſſion of chaſtity in 
their veſtals. "Theſe ſhameful ſtories may in- 
deed be found in the Afes ſinceres of Ruinart, 
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But ſhould we believe thoſe acts before the acts 
of the Apoſtles? The Aes Sinceres tell us from 
Bollandus, that there were in the city of An- 
cira ſeven Chriſtian virgins, each of them up- 
wards of ſeventy, whom the governor Theo- 
dectes ordered to be deflowered by the young 
men of the place; but theſe poor maidens hav- 
ing eſcaped this diſaſter (as indeed there was 
great reaſon they ſhould), he compelled them 
to aſſiſt ſtark naked at the myſteries of Diana, 
at which, by the way, no one ever aſſiſted but 
in a veil. St. Theodotus, who, though indeed - 
nothing more than an inn-keeper, was not the 
leſs pious for that, beſought God devoutly that 
he would. be pleaſed to take away the lives of 
theſe holy maidens, leſt they ſhould yield to 
temptation. God heard his prayer. The go- 
vernor ordered them all to be thrown into a 
lake with a ſtone about their neck; immedi- 
ately after which they appeared to Theodotus, 
and begged of him, that he would not ſuffer 
„ their bodies to be devoured by the fiſnes.“ 
Theſe, it ſeems, were their own words. 


Hereupon the inn- keeper faint, and ſome of 
his companions, went in the night-time to the 
* of the lake, which was guarded by a party 
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of ſoldiers, a heavenly torch going all the way 
before, to light them. When they came to the 
place where the guards were poſted, they ſaw a 
heavenly horſeman armed cap-a-pee, with 
a launce in his hand, who fell upon the ſoldiers 
and diſperſed them, while St. Theodotus drew 
the dead bodies of the virgins out of the water. 
He was afterwards carried before the governor, 
who ordered his head to be {truck off, without 
the heavenly horſeman interfering to prevent 
it. However diſpoſed we may be to pay all due 
reverence to the true martyrs of our holy reli- 
gion, we mult confeſs it is very hard to believe 


the ſtory of Bollandus and Buinart. 


— 


— 
Sand 29 


— II 


Need J add to this the legend of young St. 
Romanus? Euſebius tells us, that having been 
condemned to be burnt, he was accordingly 
thrown into the fire, when ſome Jews, who 
were preſent, made a mock of Jeſus Chriſt,, 
who ſuffered his followers to be burnt when 
God had delivered Shadrac, Meſchec, and A- 
bednego out of the firy furnace. No ſooner had 
the Jews uttered this blaſphemy, than they be- 
held St. Romanus walking triumphant and un- 
hurt from forth the flaming pile : this being re- 
ported to the emperor, he gave orders for his. 
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being pardoned, telling the judge that he would 
not bave an affair upon his hands with God, 
(a ſtrange expreſſion for Diocleſian!) The judge, 
however, notwithſtanding the emperor's cle- 
mency, ordered St. Romanus to have his tongue 
cut out; and, though he had executioners at 
hand, commanded the operation to be perſorm- 
ed by a ſurgeon. Young Romanus, who had 
from his birth laboured under on impediment 
of ſpeech, no ſooner loſt his tongue than he 
ſooke diſtinctly and with great volubility. Up- 
on this, the ſurgeon received a ſevere reprimand; 
when, in order to ſhow that he had performed 
his operation, ſecundum artem, he laid hold of a 
man who was going by, from whom he cut 
Juſt the ſame portion of tongue, as he had done 
from St. Romanus, of which the patient inſtant. 
ly died, for, adds our author very learnedly, 
„Anatomy teaches us, that a man cannot live 
« without his tongue.“ If Euſebius did real] y 
write ſuch Ruff, and it has not been added by 
ſome other hand, what degree of credit can we 
give to his hiſtory ? | 


We have the re!ation of the martyrdom of- 
St. Felicity and her ſeven children, who are ſaig 
o 
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to have been condemned to death by. the wiſe 
and pious Antoninus, but without giving us the 
author's name; who, moſt probably, poſſeſſed 
of more zeal than veracity, had a mind to imi- 
tate the hiſtory of the Maccabees. He begins 
bis relation in the following manner: ** St, - 
« Felicity was by birth a Roman, and lived in 
ee the reign of Antoninus:” it is clear by tbeſe 
words, that the author did not live at the ſame 
time with St. Felicity. He ſays, that they were 
judged before the pretor in the Campus Mar- 
tius: whereas the Roman prefect's tribunal 
was not in the Campus Martius, but in the ca- 
pitol ; for, although the Comiti had been held 
there formerly, yet at this time it was uſed only 
as a place for reviewing the ſoldiers, for chariot- 
races, and for military games: this alone is ſuf< 
ficient to detect the fiction. 


The author adds furthermore, that after ſen. 
tence was paſſed, the emperor committed the 
care of ſeeing it executed to different judges; a 
circumſtance which is entirely repugnant to the 
uſual forms in thoſe times, and in every other; 

We alſo read of St. Hypolitus, who is ſaid to 
have been drawn in pieces by horſes, as wag, 
Hypo= 
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Hypolitus the ſon of Theſeus. But a puniſh- 
ment of this kind was not known among the | 
ancient Romans ; and this fabulous ſtory took 
is riſe wholly from the ſimilitude of names. 


And-here we may make one obſervation, 
that in the multitude of martyrologies, compoſ- 
ed wholly by the Chriſtians themſelves, we al- 
moſt always read of a preat number of them 
coming of their own accord into the priſon of 
their condemned brother, following him to ex- 
ecution, ſaving the blood as it flows from him, 
doing the ſepulchral rites to his dead body, and 
performing miracles with his relics. Now, if 
the perſecution was levelied only at the religion, 
would not the authors of it have deſtroyed 
thoſe who thus | openly declared themſelves 
Chriſtians, - adminiſtered comfort and aſſiſtance 
to their brethren under fentence, and were, 
moreover, charged with working enchantments 
with their inanimate remains? would they not 
have treated them as we have treated ſeveral. 
different ſeats of proteſtants, whom we have 
butchered and burnt by hundreds, withoutdiſtine= 
tion of age or ſex? Is there amongſt all the au- 
thenticated accounts of the antient perſecu- 
tions a ſingle inſtance like that of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and the maſſacre in Ireland? Is 
| there 

2 a 
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there one that comes near to the annual feſtival, 
which is ſtill celebrated at Foulouſe, and 
which for its cruelty, deſerves to be for ever 
aboliſhed, where a whole city goes in pro- 
ceſſion to return thanks to God, and felicitate 
zach other, for having, two hundred years 2go, 
maſſacred upwards of four thouſand of their 
fellow ſubje&s ? 


With horror I ſay it, but it is an undoubted 
truth, that we, who call ourſelves Chriſtians, 
have been perſecutors, executioners, and aſſaſ- 
fins! And of whom? Of our own brethren: it 
is we who have razed an hundred towns to 
their foundations with the crucifix or bible in 
vur hands, and who have continually perſevered 
in ſhedding torrents of blood, and lighting the 
| fires of perſecution, from the reign of Conſtan- 
tine to the time of the religious hor rors of the 
canibals who-inhabited the Cevennes; horrors: 
which, praiſed be God, no longer exiſt, 


Indeed we {till fee at times ſome miſerable 
wretches of the more diſtant provinces ſent to 
the gallows on account of religion: ſince the 
year 1745, eight perſons have been hanged of 
thoſe called predicants or miniſters of the. 
goſpel, whoſe only crime was that of having 


prayed 
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prayed to God for their king in bad French; 
and giving a drop of wine, and a morſel of lea- 
vened bread, to a few ignorant peaſants. No- 
thing of all this is known at Paris, where 
pleaſure engroſſes the whole attention, and 
where they are ignorant of every thing that 
paſles, not only in foreign kingdoms, but even 
in the more diſtant parts of their own. The 
trials in theſe caſes frequently take up leſs time 
than is uſed to condemn a deſerter. The king 
wants only to be informed of this, and he 
would certainly extend his * on wen OC- 


caſions. 


Ws do ab n Boi Chao 


pi ie ls are treated in this manner in any proteſt- 


ant country: there are above a hundred of them, 
both in England and Ireland, publickly known 
to be ſuch, and who have yet been ſuffered to 
live peaceable and unmoleſted, even during che 
laſt war. 


Shallwe then always be the laſt to adopt the 
wholeſome ſentiments of other nations? They 
have corre ed their errors, when ſhall we cor- 
rect ours? It has required ſixty years to make 
us receive the demonſtrations of the great New- 
ton: we have but juſt begun to dare to fave the 
lives. 
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lives of our children by inoculation, and it is 
but of very late date that we have put in prac- 
tice the true priaciples of Agriculture: when 
ſhall we begin to put in practice the true prin- 
ciples of humanity, or with what face can we 
reproach the heathens with having made ſo 
many martyrs, when we ourſelves are guilty of 
the ſame crueliics in the like circumſtances ? 


Let it be allowed, that the Romans put to 
death a number of Chriſtians on account of 
their religion only : if ſo, the Romans were 
highly blameable; but ſhall we commit the 
ſame injuſtice, and while we reproach them for 
their perſecutions, be perſecutors ourſelves ? 


If there ſhould be any one ſo deſtitute of ho- 
neſty, or ſo blinded with enthuſiaſm, as to aſk 
me here, Why I thus undertake to lay open 
our errors and faults, and to deſtroy the credit 
of all our falſe miracles and fictitious legends, 
which ſerve to keep alive the zeal and piety of 
many perſons? Should ſuch a perſon tell me, 
that ſome errors are abſolutely neceſſary, 
that, like ulcers, they give a vent to the hu- 
mours of the body, and by being taken away 


would endanger its deſtruction, thus would 
I anſwer him: 


All 
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All thoſe falſe miracles by which you ſhake 
the credit due to real ones, the numberleſs ab- 
ſurd legends with which you clog the truths of 
the goſpel, ſerve only to extinguiſh the pure 
flame of religion in our hearts, There are too 
many perſons, who deſirous of being inſtructed, 
but who have not the time for acquiring in- 
ſtruction, ſay the teachers of my religion have 
deceived me, therefore there is no religion: it 
is better to throw myſelf into the arms of na- 
ture than thoſe of error; and I had rather 
place my dependance on her law than in the 
inventions of men. Others again unbappily 
go ſtil] greater lengths : they perceive that im- 
poſture has put a bridle in their mouths, and 
therefore will not ſubmit even to the neceſſary 
curb of truth: they incline towards atheiſm, 
and 'run into depravity, becauſe others have 
been impoſtors and perſecutors. 


Such are undeniably the conſequences of pi- 
ous frauds and ſuperſtitious fopperies. Man- 
kind in general reaſon but by halves: it is cer- 
tainly a very vicious way of arguing to ſay, 
that becauſe the golden legend of Voraginus, 
and the Flower of Saints of the jeſuit Ribade- 
neira, abound in nothing but abſurdities, there- 
fore there is no God ; that the Catholics have 
| maſ- 
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maſſacred a great number of Hugonots, and the 
Hugonots in their turn have murdered a great 
number of Catholics, therefore there is no 
God: that certain bad men have made uſe of 
confeſſion, the holy. communion, and all the 
other ſacraments, as a means for perpetrating 


the moſt atrocious crimes, and therefore there 


is no God. For my part, I, on the contrary, 
ſhould conclude from hence, that there is a 
God, who after this tranſitory life, in which 
we have wandercd ſo far from the true know- 
ledge of him, and have ſeen ſo many crimes 


committed under the ſanction of his holy name, 


will at length deign to comfort us for the many 
dreadful calamities we have ſuffered in this life; 
for if we conſider the many religious wars, and 
the forty papal ſchiſms, which have almoſt all 
of them been bloody; if we reflect upon the 
multitude of impoſtures, which have almoſt all 
proved fatal; the irreconcileable animoſities 
excited by differences in opinions, and the 
numberleſs evils occaſioned by falſe zeal; I 


cannot but believe that men have for a long 


time had their hell in this world. 
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The ill Conſequences of Non-TOLER ATION, 


HAT then, it may be demanded, ſhall 

every one be allowed to believe only 
bis own reaſon, and to think that that reaſon, 
whether true or falſe, ſhould be the guide of 
his actions? Yes, certainly, provided he does 
not diſturb the peace of community; for man 
has it not in his power to believe or diſbe- 
lieve *; but he has it in his power to pay a 
proper reſpect to the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of his 
country; and if we ſay that it is a crime not to 
believe in the eſtabliſhed religion, we ourſelves 
condemn the primitive Chriſtians our fore- 
fathers, and juſtify thoſe whom we accuſe of 
having put them to death. 


It may be replied, that the difference here is 
very great, becauſe all other religions are of 
men, whereas the Catholic, Apoſtoli: and Ro- 
man church is of God alone, But let me ſe- 
riouſly aſk, Whether the divine origin of our 
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* See Mr. Lock's excellent letter upon toleration. 


reli- 
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religion is a reaſon for eſtabliſning it by ha- 
tred, rage, baniſhment, confiſcation of goods, 
impriſonment, tortures, and murder, and by 
ſolemn acts of thankſgiving to the Deity for 
ſuch outrages? The more aſſured we are of 
the divine authority of the Chriſtian religion, 
the leſs does it become weak man to enforce 
the obſcrvance of it: if it is truly of God, God 


will ſupport it without his aſſiſtance. Perſe- 


cution never makes any but hypocrites or re- 
bels; a ſhocking alterna- ive! Befides, ought 
we to endeavour to eftabliſh,” by the bloody 
hand of the executioner, the religion of that 
God who fell by ſuc hands, and who, while 


on earth, taught only mercy and forbearance ?, 


And here let us conſider a while the dread- 
ful conſequences of the right of non-toleration; 


if it was permitted us to ſtrip of his poſſeſſions, 


to throw i:.to priſon, or to take away the life 
of a fellow creature, who, born under a certain 
degree of latitude, did not profeſs the generally 
received religion of that latitude, what is there 
would exempt the principal perſons of the ſtate 
from falling under the like puniſhments? Re- 
ligion equally binds the monarch and the beg. 
gar. Accordingly, we know that upwards of 
hfty doctors or monks have mi intained this ex- 


ecrable 
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ectable doctrine, That it was lawful to depoſe, 
or even to kill, ſuch princes who did not agree 
with the eſtabliſhed church; and we alſo know, 
that the ſeveral parliaments of the kingdom 
have on every occaſion condemned theſe abo- 
minable deciſions of ſtil more abominable di- 
vines . 
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J The jeſuit Buſembaum, and his commentator 
the Jeſuit La Croix, tells us, that it“ is lawful to 
« kill any prince excommunicated by the pope, of 
« whatſoever country, becauſe the whole world 
„belongs to the pope ; and that whoever accepts 
Ce of, or executes ſuch commiſſion does a meritori- 
* ous and charitable act.“ It is this maxim which 
ſeems to have been invented in the mad-houſes of 
hell, that has almoſt ſtirred up all France againſt 
the Jeſuits, who are now more than ever reproach- 
ed for this doctrine, which they have ſo often 
preached up, and as often diſavowed. They have 
endeavoured to juſtify themſelves .-by producing 
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nearly the ſame maxims in the writings of St. 
Thomas D' Acquinas and ſeveral Dominicans . 
It is true indeed, that this St. Thomas, the angelic 
Doctor and Interpreter of the Divine Will, advan- 
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4 Peruſe, if you can get it, the letter of a layman to a divine 
on the ſubject of St, Thomas, a de phamphlet publiſhed 
in 1762. . 
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Tphe blood of Henry the Great was ſtill reek- 
ing on the ſword of his murderer, when the 
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ces, that an apoſtate prince loſes his right to the 
crown, and forfeits the obedience due to him from 
his ſubjects + : that the church may condemn him 
to death: that the emperor Julian was permitted 
to reign only, becauſe he was too powerful to be 
reſiſted : that we ought to kill every heretick * 
that thoſe who deliver a people from the govern- 
ment of a tyrannical prince, &c. &. We have, 
_ doubtleſs, a great reſpect for the angel of the 
ſchools ; but if he had preached up ſuch maxims 
in France at the time of his brother James Clement, 
and the mendicant Ravaillac, his angelical doctor- 
ſhip would have met with but a ſcurvy recep- 
tion. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that John Gerſon, chancel- 
lor of the univerſity, carried the matter yet farther 
than St. Thomas ; and John Pettit, the Franciſcan, 
till farther than Gerſon. Several of the order 
openly maintained the deteſtable maxims of their 
brother Pettit. It muſt be acknowledged, that 
this helliſh doctrine of king-killing proceeds whol- 
ly from the ridiculous notion which has ſo long 


* Lib, ii. part ii. queſtion 12. 1 Ibid. Queſt, 11 and 12. 
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parliament of, Paris iſſued an arret to eſtabliſh 
the independance of the crown as a fundamen» 
tal law ; whilſt cardinal du Perron, who owed 
his elevation to that prince, oppoſed this decres 
in an aſſembly of the ſtates, and got it ſuppreſſ- 
ed. The following expreſſion, made uſe of on 
this occaſion by Du Perron, is to. be found 
in all the hiſtorical tracts of theſe times: 
Should a prince, ſays he, turn Arian, it 
« would be neceſſary to depoſe him.“ 
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prevailed amonęſt all orders of monks, that the 
| pope is a God upon earth, and can diſpoſe of the 
crowns and lives of ſovereigns at his pleaſure, In 
this reſpect, we are inferior even to thoſe Tartarian 
idolaters, who hold the grand Lama to be immor- 
tal; greedily gather the contents of his cloſe-ſtoo], 
dry theſe prectous relics with great care, incloſe 
them in rich caſes, and kiſs them with the warmeſt 
devotion. For my part, I confeſs, that I had ra- 
ther, for the good of my country, and the ſake of 


pablic tranquility, carry thoſe relics conſtantly a- 
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bout my neck, than to give my aſſent to the pope's 
Having in any caſe whatſoever, an authority over 
the temporals of kings, or even thoſe of a private 
perſon, | 
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But here I muſt beg the cardinal's pardon; 
for let us for a while adopt his chimerical ſup- 
poſition, and ſay, that one of our kings having 
read the Hiſtory of the Councils and of the 
Fathers, and being ſtruck with theſe words, 
„My Father is greater than me,“ and taking 
them in too literal a ſenſe, ſhould be divided 
between the council of Nice and that of 
Conſtantinople, and adopt the opinion of Euſe- 
bius of Nicomedia: yet I ſhould not be the leſs 
obliged to obey my king, nor think the oath of 
allegiance T-had taken to him leſs binding; and 
if you, Mr. Cardinal, ſhould dare to oppoſe 
him, and I was one of your judges, I ſhould, 
without ſcruple, declare you guilty of high 


treaſon. 


Du Perron carried this diſpute much farther 
but I ſhall cut it very ſhort, by ſaying with every 
good citizen, that I ſhould not look upon myſelf 
bound to obey Henry IV. becauſe he was king; 
but becauſe he held the crown by the inconteſ- 


tible right of birth, and as the juſt reward of his 
virtue and magnanimity. ö 


Permit me then to ſay, that every individual 
is entitled by the ſame right to enjoy the inheri- 


nance of his father, and that he in no wiſe deſerves | 
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to be deprived of it, or to be ſent to the gallows, 
becauſe he may perhaps be of the opinion of 
Ratram againſt Paſchaſius Ratberg, or of Beren- 
garius againſt Scotus. 


We are very ſenſible that there are many of 
our tenets which have not been always clearly 
explained: Jeſus Chriſt not having expreſsly 
told us in what manner the Holy Ghoſt really 
proceeds, both the Latin church and the 

Greek believed, that it proceeded only from 
the father ; but afterwards an article was added 
to the creed, in which it is ſaid to proceed from 
the ſon alſo. Now, I deſire to know, whether 
the day after this new atticle was added, a per- 
ſon who might abide by the old creed, would 
have been deſerving of death? And is there leſs 
eruelty or injuſtice, in puniſhing at this day, 
a perſon who may poſlibly think as they did two 
or three centuries ago ? Or was there any crime 
in believing in the time of Honorius I. that 
Chriſt had not two wills? 
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It is but very lately, that the belief of the im- 
maculate conception has been eſtabliſhed : the 
Dominicans have not received it as yet, Now 
will any one tell me the preciſe point of time, 
when the Dominicans will begin to deſerve 
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puniſhment in this world, and in that which is 
to come. 


If any one can ſet us an example for our con- 
duct, it is certainly the Apoſtles and the Evan- 
geliſts. There was ſufficient matter to excite a 
violent ſchiſm between St. Peter and St. Paul. 
The latter in his Epiſtles to the Galatians 4, 
ſays, .** That he withſtood Peter to the face, 
& becauſe he was to be blamed ; for before that 
<« certain men came from James, he did eat 
d with the Gentiles: but when they were 
come, he withdrew and ſ-parated himſelf, 
« fearing them which were of the circumciſion, 
e infomuch, that Barnabas alſo was carried away 
« with his diſſimulation.“ © But, adds he, 


% When I ſaw that they walked not uprightly, 


c according to the truth of the Goſpel, I ſaid 
c unto Peter before them all, if thou, being a 
6 Jew, liveſt after the manner of Gentiles, and 


not as do the Jews, why compelleſt thou the 
„ Gentiles to live as do the Jews?“ 


N Here now was a ſubject for a violent diſpute. 
The queſtion was, whether the new Chriſtians 


+ Chap. ii. v. 1114. 
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followed the manners of the Jews or not. St. 
Paul at that very time ſacrificed in the temple 
of Jeruſalem; and we know that the fifteen 
firſt biſhops' of Jeruſalem were circumciſed 
Jews; and that they obſerved the Sabbath, and 
aVbſtained from the meats forbidden by the Jewiſh 

law. Should a biſhop of Spain or Portugal at 
this time be circumciſed, or obſerve the Sabbath, 
he would infallibly burn at an auts-da- fe: and 
yet this fundamental point did not occaſion 
the leaſt animoſity between the Apoſtles, or be- 
tween the primitive Chriſtians. 


If the Evangeliſts had reſembled our modern 
writers, what an immenſe field was there for 
diſputation between them. St. Matthew rec- 
kons only eight and twenty generations from 
David to Jeſus. St. Luke reckons Srty-one; 
and theſe generations are abſolutely different. 
Yet no diſſention appears to have ariſen between 
the diſciples on account of theſe apparent con- 
traditions, which have been ſo admirably well 
reconciled by the fathers of the church; but 
they ſtill continued in brotherly love, peace, 
and charity with each other. What more no- 
ble leflon can we have of indulgence in our diſ- 
putes, and of humility in regard to thoſe — * 
which we do not underſtand? 

St. 
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St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to certain Jews of 
Rome who had been converted to Chriſtianity, 
employs all the latter part of his third chapter, 
in telling them, that by faith alone they will be 
glorified, and that no man is juſtified by good 
works only. St. James, on the contrary, in the 
fecond chapter of his Epiſtle to the twelve tribes 
diſperſed over the earth, is continually preach- 
ing up to them, that without good works no 
man can be ſaved. This has occaſioned the ſe- 
paration of two great communions among us; 


but it cauſed no diviſion among the Apoſtles. 


If the perſecuting of thoſe who differ from us 

in opinion, is an holy action, it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, that he who had murdered the greateſt num- 
ber of hereticks would be the moſt glorious 
faint in heaven, If fo, what a pitiful figure 
would a man who had only ſtripped his bre- 
thren of all they had, and thrown them to rot 
in a dungeon, make, in compariſon of the zealot 
who had butchered his hundreds on the famous 
day of St. Bartholomew? This may be proved 
as follows: | 


The ſucceſſor of St. Peter and his conſiſtory 


cannot err; they approved, they celebrated, 
they conſecrated the action of St. Bartholomew; 


3 con- 
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conſequently that action was holy and meri- 
torious; and, by a like deduction, he who of 
two murderers, equal in piety, had ripped up che 
bellies of eighty Hugonot women big with child, 
wouid be entitled to double the portion of glory 
of another who had butchered but twelve: in 
this manner, by the ſame argument alſo, the 
enthuſiaſts of the Cevennes have reaſon to 
believe that they will beexalted in glory, in pro- 
portion to the number of cathotic women, 
prieſts and monks, whom they may have knock- 
ed on the head: but ſurely theſe are ſtrange clas 
to eternal e 
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CHAT XI. 


If Non-ToLERATION was part of the Divine 
Law among the Jews, and whether it was 
always put in practice. 


Y the divine law, I take to be underſtood 
thoſe rules and precepts which have been 

given to us by God himſelf. For example, 
he ordained, that the Jews ſhould eat a lamb 
reſſed with bitter herbs, and ſtanding with a 
ſtaff" in their hand, in remembrance of the 
paſſover; that the conſecration of the high- 
prieſt ſhould be performed by touching the tip 
of his right ear, his right hand, and his right 
foot with blood ; that the ſcape-goat ſhould 
be charged with the fins of the people: he alſo 
forbid the eating of all ſhell-fiſh, ſwine, hares, 
hedge-hogs, owls, the heron, and the lap- 
wing 4. | 


se alſo inſtituted their ſeveral feaſts and ce- 
remonles; and all thoſe things which appeared 
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arbitrary to other nations, and ſubjected to 
poſitive law and cuſtom, when commanded by 


God himſelf, became a divine law to the Jews, 


in like manner, as whatever Jeſus Chriſt the ſon 
of Mary and the ſon of God has commanded 
us, is to us a divine law. 


But here let us not preſume to enquire where- 
fore it hath pleaſed God to ſubſtitute a new law 
in the room of that he had given to Moſes, and 


wherefore he commanded Moſes more things 


than he did the patriarch Abraham, and Abra- 
ham more than Noah +, In this he appears 


\ 


+ Agreeable to my intention of making ſome 
uſeful notes upon this treatiſe, I ſhall here obſerve, 
that although God is ſaid to have made a cove- 
nant with Noah, ana with all the beaſts of the field; 
yet he permits him to eat of every thing that hath- 
the breath of life, excepting only the eating of 
blood, which he poſitively prohibits ; and more- 
over adds, that the Lord will take vengeance of 
every beaſt * whom man's blood ſhall be 
« ſhed”? © 


From theſe paſſages and ſeveral others of the like 


tenor, we may infer, with all the ſages of antient 


and 
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with infinite condeſcenſion, to have accommo- 
dated himſelf to times and the ſtate of popula- 


and preſent times, and with every perſon of en- 
lightened conceptions, that beaſts are endowed 
with ſome knowledge. We do not find God 


making a covenant with trees or with ſtones that 


have no ſenſe ; but he does with the beaſts, whom 
it has pleaſed him to endow with ſenſes, frequent-- 
ly more exquiſite than our own, and conſequently 
with thoſe ideas that are neceſſarily connected with 
ſenſe. It is for this reaſon, that he prohibits the 
| barbarous cuſtom of feeding upon their blood, the 


blood being the ſource of life, and conſequently of 
ſenſe. Take away all the blood from an animal, 


and all his organs will immediately ceaſe from ac- 
tion. It is therefore with the greateſt juſtice that 
we find it ſaid in ſo many different parts of the 
Holy Scripture, that the ſoul, that is to ſay, what 
was Called the ſenſitive ſoul, is in the blood; an 
opinion perfectly agreeable. to nature, and as ſuch: 
received by all nations. 


It is upon this opinion that we found that pity 
which we ought to ſhow to all animals. It is one 
of the ſeven precepts of the Noachides that were 


adopted by the Jews, 'That no one ſhall eat the. 
lind of a living animal. This precept is a proof 
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130 TREAT ISE upon TorERATIOx. 
tion amongſt the inhabitants of the earth; and 
in this gradation, to have fhewn his paternal 


% *. 
2 


that mankind had formerly the cruelty to mutilate 
animals, in order to feaſt upon the limbs ſo cut off, 
and to leave the creatures living, in order to feed 
ſucceſſively upon the other parts of their bodies; 
a cuſtom which we find to have actually ſubſiſt- 
ed among ſome barbarous nations, witneſs the 
ſacrifices offered in the iſland of Chios to Bac- 
chus Omadios, or the eater of raw fleſh, God, by 
permitting the fleſh of animals to ſerve us for food, 
ſeems to recommend them to our humanity. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that there is great cruelty in 
putting them to torture, and that nothing but cuſ- 
tom could have leſſened in us the natural abhor- 
rence of ſlaughtering an animal whom we have fed 
with our own hands. There have in all times been 
fects who have made a religious ſcruple of ſuch 
practices, as do to this day all the inhabitants of 
the Peninſula of the Ganges. The whole ſect of 
Pythagoreans, both in Greece and Italy, conſtantly 
abſtained from the eating of fleſh, And Porphyry, 
in his book upon Abſtinence, reproaches his dif- 
ciples with having quitted their ſe& only for the 
fake of indulging an inhuman appetite, 


It 
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love: but theſe are depths too profound for our 
weak faculties to meaſure; I ſhall therefore con- 


* 


It is in my opinion giving up the light of reaſon, 
to pretend to aſſert, that beaſts are no more than 


mere machines: for, is it not a manifeſt contradic- 


tion, to acknowledge that God has given them the 
organs of ſenſe, and then to that they have 
no ſenſe 


Beſides, I think one muſt never have made any 
obſervation upon animals, not to diſtinguiſh in 
them the different cries of want, ſuffering, joy, 
fear, love, anger, and indeed all other affections of 
the mind or body; ſurely, it would be very ſtrange, 
that they ſhould ſo well expreſs what they have no 

fenſe of ! | 


* 


This remark may furniſh abundant matter of re- 


Rection to inquiſitive minds, in relation to the 
power and goodneſs of the Creator, who has been 
pleaſed to beſtow life, ſenſe, ideas, and memory, 
on thoſe beings, whoſe organs he has formed with 
his own all-powerful hand. As to us, we neither 
know how theſe organs are formed, how they are 
unfolded, in what manner we receive life, nor by 
what laws ſenſe, ideas, memory, and will, are an- 
nexed to that life; and yet, in this dark and eter- 
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fine myſelf to my ſubject, and proceed to exa- 
mine the ſtate of non- toleration among the Jews. 


It is certain, that in Exodus, Numbers, Le- 
viticus, and Deuetronomy, we find ſeveral very 
rigorous laws and ſevere puniſhments in relation 
to religious worſhip. Several able commenta- 
tors have been greatly puzzled to reconcile theſe 
books of Mofes with ſeveral paſſages in the pro- 
phets Jeremiah. and Amos, and with the fa- 
mous diſcourſe of St. Stephen, as related 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles. Amos ſays, that 
the Jews conſtantly worſhipped in the wilder- 
neſs, Moloc and Chiun, gods whom they had 
made to themſelves f. And Jeremiah ex- 
preſsly ſays, that God commanded not their fa- 
thers concerning burnt-offerings. or ſacrifices 
in the day that he brought them out of the land 
of Egypt t. And St. Stephen in his diſcourſe 


nal tate of ignorance' inherent to our natures, we 
are perpetually diſputing with, and perſecuting 
each other, like the bulls of the field, who fight 
with their horns, without knowing for what uſe, 
or in what manner thoſe horns were given them. 


+ Amos,.ch. v. v. 26. J. Jerem. ch. vu. v. 22. 


3 to 
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to the Jews abovementioned, ſays, They 
« worſhipped the hoſt of heaven, and that they 
e neither offered ſacrifices nor flew beaſts, for 
& the ſpace forty years in the wilderneſs, but: 
e took up the tabernacle of Moloc and the ſtar: 
&- of their god Remphan *.“ 


Other criticks again infer from the worſhip: 
of ſo many ſtrange gods here mentioned, that 
the Iſraelites were indulged with having theſe- 
gods by Moſes ;: and, in ſupport of their opinion 
they quote the following words in Deuteronomy, 
« When ye ſhall enter into the land of Canaan, 
< ye ſhall not do after all the things that we do 


here this day, every man whatſoever is right 
&« jn his own eyes | +.” 


236 


„Akts, ch. vii. v. 42. + Deut. ch. xii. v. 8. 


+ Several writers have too raſhly concluded from 
this paſſage, that the chapter concerning the golden 
calf (which is no other than the Egyptian god 
Apis) has, as well as many other chapters, been 
added to the books of Moſes.. 


Eben-Ezra was the firſt who undertook to prove, 
that the Pentateuch (or the five books of Moſes) 


Was 
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And as a farther proof, they ſay that there is 
no mention made ef mw religious act of the 


- 


was written in the times of the Kings, Wollaſton, 
Collins, Tindal, Shafteſbury, Bolingbroke, and many 
others, have aſſerted, that in thoſe ages, men had 
no other way of committing their thoughts to wri- 
ting, but by engraving them upon poliſhed ſtone, 
brick, lead, or wood; and tell us that in the time 
of Moſes the Chaldeans and Egyptians had no other 
way of writing, and that then they could engrave 
but in a very abridged manner, and by hiero- 
glyphicks, the ſubſtance oaly of ſuch things as 
they thought worthy of being tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity, and could never form any regular hiſtories : 
then it was next to an impoſſibility to engrave 
books of any conſiderable bulk in the wilderneſs, 
where they were continually changing of their ha- 
bitation ; where they had no perſon to furniſh them 
with cloathing, to make that cloathing for them, 
or even to mend their ſandals, and where God was 
obliged to perform a miracle to preſerve the gar- 
ments of his people entire. They ſay, that it is 
hardly probable, that there ſhould have been fo 
many engravers among them, atthe time that they 
were ſo deficient in the more neceſſary arts of life, 
and did not know even how to make bread : and 
if we anſwer to this, that the pillars of the taber- 


nacle 
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people of Iſrael while in the wilderneſs; neither 
the celebration of the paſſover, nor of the feaſt 


nacle were of braſs, and their chapiters of maſſy 
filver, they reply, that though the order for this 
might have been given in the wilderneſs, it was 


not executed till after 0 were ſettled 1 in perfect 
tranquility. 


They cannot conceive, they ſay, how the Iſrae- 
lites, who were a poor and vagabond people, could 
have aſked for a calf of maſſy gold to be erected 


for the object of their adoration, at the foot 
of the very mountain where God was then talk - 
ing with Moſes, and in the very, midſt of the 
thunder and lightning, and the ſound of the hea- 
venly trumpet, which were heard and ſeen by all 
preſent. They profeſs their aſtoniſhment,” that 
it ſhould have been only the day before Moſes de- 
ſcended from the mountain,, that all the people 
ſhould have addreiled themſelves to his brother 
Aaron, to raiſe this golden calf ? or how it was 
poſſible for Aaron to have caſt ſuch an image in one 
fingle day; and ſtill more, how Moſes could have 
reduced it into an impalpable powder? They ſay, 

that it is impoffible for any artiſt to make a ſtatue 
of cold in leſs thiee months, and that not all the 
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of the tabernacles, nor of any public form of 


worſhip being eſtabliſhed, nor even the prac- 


poſſible efforts of the chymical art, are ſuſſicient to 


reduce ſuch a maſs into a powder. that may be 


ſwallowed, and conſequently, that the prevarica- 
tion of Aaron and this operation of Moſes muſt: 
have been two miracles, | 


Deceived by the humanity. and goodneſs of their: 
hearts, they cannot believe that Moſes ſlaughtered. 
three and twenty thouſand ſouls: to expiate this 
crime; nor, that ſo many men would have tamely- 
ſuffered themſelves to be murdered without a 
third miracle. Laſtly, they think it. very ex- 
traordinary, that Aaron,, who was the moſt guilty 
of all, ſhould have been rewarded. for that very 
crime for which the reſt underwent ſo dreadful a 
puniſhment, by being created high- prieſt, and go 
to offer ſacrifice at the high altar, while the bodies 


of three and twenty thouſand of his ſlaughtered 


brethren lay bleeding round him. 


They ſtart the ſame difficulties concerning the 
eighty thouſand Iſraelites who were ſlain by order 
of Moſes, to atone for the crime of a ſingle one of 
them, for being ſurprized with a Moabite woman; . 

| and. 
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tice of circumciſion, the ſeal of the covenant 
made by God with Abraham, 


and ſeeing that Solomon, and fo many other of the 
Jewiſh kings, did, without being puniſhed for it, 
take to themſelves ſtrange wives, they cannot 
conceive what great crime there could be, in an in- 
dividual making an alliance with one Moabite 
woman, | 


Ruth was a Moabiteſs, though her family was: 
originally of Bethelem : the ſcripture always diſ- 
tinguiſhes her by the name of Ruth the Moabiteſs ; 
and yet, ſhe went and laid herſelf by the fide of 
Boaz, received ſix meaſures of barley from him, 
was afterwards married to him, and was the-grand-- 
mother of David. Rahab was not only a ſtranger, 
but alſo a common proſtitute or a harlot, as ſhe is. 
called in Scripture ; yet ſhe was taken to wife by 
Solomon, a prince of Juda; from whom alſo Da- 
vid was deſcended. This Rahab is taken to be a 
type of the Chriſtian church by ſeveral of the an- 
tient fathers ;. and eſpecially by Origen, in his 
ſeventh homily upon Joſhua. 


Bathſheba, the wife of Uriah, by whom David 
begat Solomon, was an Hittite, And if we go far- 
| | ther 
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They likewiſe refer to the hiſtory of Joſhua, 
where this great conqueror thus addreſſes the 


888 


ther back, we ſhall find that the patriarch Judah 


married a Canaaniteſs ; and his ſons lay with Tha. 


mar who was of the race of Aaron: and the woman 


with whom Judah, without knowing it, committed 


inceſt, was not of the Iſraelitiſh race. 


Thus then was our Lord Jeſus Chriſt pleaſed to 
take upon him fleſh in a family deſcended from 
five aliens, to ſhew, that all nations ſhould partake 
of his inheritance, The rabbin Aben-Ezra was, 
as we have already obſerved, the firſt who under- 
took to prove- that the Pentateuch was compiled 
long after the time of Moſes ; and for his authori- 
ty quotes ſeveral paſſages in thoſe books ; and 
amongſt others the following : * The Canaanite 
« then dwelt in that land. T he mountain of Mo- 
4% ria, called the Mountain of God. The bed of 
« Op, king of Baſhan, is ſtill to be ſeen in Rabah. 
And the country of Baſhan is called the villages 
« of Jaiar unto this day. Never was there a pro- 
é phet ſeen in Iſrael like unto Moſes. Theſe are 
« the kings who reigned in Edom, before any king 
« reigned over Iſrael.“ He pretends, that theſe 


paſſages, in which mention is made of events that 


hap- 
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Jews: © If it ſeem evil unto you to ſerve the 
« LoRD,chuſe you this day whom you will ſerve; 


happened long after the time of Moſes, could ne- 
ver have been written by Moſes himſelf. To this 
it is anſwered, that theſe paſlages were added long 
after by way of notes by the tranſcribers. 


Newton, whoſe name ought on every other oc- 
caſion to be mentioned with reſpect, but who, as a 
man, may have been liable to error, in the introduc- 
tion to his commentaries upon Daniel and St. John, 
aſcribes the five books of Moſes, Joſhua, and 
Judges, to holy writers of much later date; and 
founds his opinion on the thirty-ſixth chapter of 
Geneſis, the ſeventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, 
and twenty-firſt chapters of Judges, the eighth 
chapter of Samuel, the ſecond chapter of Chroni- 
cles, and the fourth chapter of the book of Ruth: 
and indeed, conſidering that in the thirty-ſixth 
chapter of Geneſis, we find mention made of Kings, 
and that David is ſpoken of in the books of Judges, 
and that of Ruth, it ſhould ſeem that thoſe books 
were compiled in the times of the Kings, This 
is alſo the opinion of ſeveral divines, at the head of 
whom is the famous Le Clerc. But there are very 
few of thoſe who are followers of this opinion, that 


have 


11111 
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paſſage from Leviticus, a book compoſed after the 
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* whether the gods which. your, fathers ſerved 
„ in Meſopotamia or the gods of the Am- 


i 


have had the curioſity to fathom theſe myſteries; 
A curioſity, which certainly makes no part of the 
duty of man. For when the learned and the ig- 
norant, the prince and the peaſant, ſhall, after this 
ſhort life, appear together before the throne of 
eternal majeſty, every one of us then, will with to 
have been juſt and humane, generous and com- 
paſſionate; and no one will pride himſelf in hav- 
ing known exactly the year in which the Penta- 
teuch was written, or in having been able to dif- 
tinguiſn the true text from the additional notes in 
uſe among the Scribes. God will not aſk us whe- 
ther we were of the opinion of the Maſorites againſt 
the Talmud, or whether we may not have miſ- 
taken, a Caph for a Beth, a Yod for a Vau, or a 
Daleth for a Reſh.. No, certainly; but he will judge 
us according to our deeds, and not according to 


our knowledge in the Hebrew language. Let us 


therefore abide firmly by the deciſion of the church, 


ſo far as is agreeable to the reaſonable duty of a 
believer. 


We will conelude this note with an important 


time 
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* morites, in whoſe land ye dwell :” and the peo- 
ple anſwered and ſaid, © Nay, but we will ſerve 


* 


time of the golden calf. The Jews are there com- 
manded no more to offer their ſacrifices to goats 
with whom they have gone a-whoring f. We 
cannot ſay whether this ſtrange worſhip came from 
Egypt, the country of ſorcery and ſuperſtition ; but 
there 1s reaſon to believe, that the cuſtom of our 
pretended magicians of keeping a Sabbath apart, 
for adoring a goat, and committing ſuch deteſtable 
uncleanlineſs with it, as is ſhocking to conception, 
came from the antient Jews, as it is certain, that 
they firſt taught a part of Europe the practice of 
magic. What a deteſtable people! Surely ſuch 
infamous and unnatural practices deſerve the pu- 
niſhment, at leaſt equal to that which befel them 
for worſhipping the golden calf ; and yet, we find 
the law-giver contents himſelf with fimply pro- 
hibiting thoſe practices. We have quoted this 
ſubject, only to ſhew what the Jewiſh nation was: 
the fin of beſtiality muſt certainly have been very 
common amongſt them, ſince they are the only peo- 
ple we know among whom there was a neceſſity 
for any law to prohibit that crime, the commiſſion 


T Leviticus, chap. vii, and chap, xvili. v. 22. 


of 
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cc the Lox n our Gop (Adonai).“ And Joſhua 
ſaid unto the people, Ye have choſen, now 


of which was not even ſuſpected by any other le- 
giſlators. 1 


here is reaſon to believe, that on account of the 
fatigues and diſtreſſes which the Jews ſuffered in 
the deſerts of Paran, Horeb, and Kadaſh-Barnee, 
the female ſpecies, which is always the weakeſt, 
might have failed amongſt, them; and it is certain, 
that the Jews were greatly in want of women, 
ſince we find them almoſt always commanded, 
when they conquered any town or village, to the 
right or left of the lake Aſphaltes, to put all the 
inhabitants to the ſword, excepting only the young 
women, who were of an age to know man. 
a IRE 5. . ; 4 COA 3 
The Arabs, who till inhabit a part of theſe de- 
ſerts, Ripulate to this day in the treaties which 
they make with the caravan», that they ſhall fur. 
niſh them with marriageable women ; ſo that it is 
not improbable, but that the young men of thoſe 
barren countries, might have carried the deprava- 
tion of human. nature ſo far, as to have had 'carnal 


commerce with goats, as is related of the ſhep- 
herds of Calabria, | 


It 


It 
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ce therefore put away the ſtrange gods which 
*9-/ars among you.” Hence, ſay they, it is evi- 
dent, that the Iſraelites had other gods beſide 
the Lord, (Adonai) under Moſes, 


It is altogether needleſs to take up the reader's 
time with an attempt to refute the opinions of 
thoſe critics who think that the Pentateuch was 
not written by Moſes. "This ſubje has been 
ſufficiently diſcuſſed long ago; and, even ad- 
mitting that ſome few parts of it were written 
in the times of the Judges, the Kings, or the 
Prophets, it would not make the whole leſs in- 
ſpired or divine. It is ſufficient, in my opinion, 
if the Holy Scripture proves to us, that, not- 
withſtanding the extraordinary puniſhments 
which the Jews called down upon themſelves by 


It is ſtill however uncertain, whether any monſters 
were produced by this unnatural copulation, and 
whether there is any foundation for the antient 
ſtories of ſatyrs, fauns, centaurs, and minotaur ; 
hiſtory ſays there is; but natural philoſophy has not 
yet cleared up to us this monſtrous circumſtance, - 


1 Joſhua, chap. xxiv. S. xv. & ſeq. 


their 
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their idolatrous worſhip of the golden calf, they 
continued for a long time to enjoy perfect li- 
berty of conſcience ; and it is even probable, that 
Moles, after having maſlacred the twenty-three 
thouſand, in the firſt tranſports of his rage a- 
gainſt his brother and them for having erected 
this idol, finding that nothing was to be gained. 
by ſuch ſeverity in matters of religion, was glad 
40 wink at the fondneſs which the people ex- 
preſſed for ſtrange gods. 


And indeed he himſelf appears ſoon after to 
have tranſgreſſed the very law which he had 
given |_: for, notwithſtanding his having for- 
bidden all molten or graven images, we find 
him erecting the brazen ſerpent. And this law 
was again diſpenſed with by Solomon in the 
building of his temple; where that prince 
cauſed twelve brazen bulls to be placed as ſup- 
porters to the great Laver; as alſo cherubims in 
the ark, which had two heads, one of an eagle and 
the other of a calf; and it was probable from 
this lat ter head, badly mad, and found in the 
temple by the Roman ſoldiers at the time of 
their plundering of it, that the Jews were ſo. 


4 Numbers, chap. xxi. v. . 


long 


— . —— — OE en—_— 
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long reported to have worſhipped an aſs. More- 
over, notwithſtanding the repeated prohibitions 
againſt the worſhip of falſe gods, Solomon, tho” 
giving way to the groſſeſt idolatry, lived and 
died in peace. Jeroboam, to whom God him 
ſelf gave ten parts out of twelve of the king- 
dom, ſet up two golden calves, and yet reigned 
two and twenty years, having united in his per- 
ſon the two-foid dignity of monarch and of 
high-prieſt, The petty people of Juda erected, 
altars and images to ſtrange gods under Reho- 
boam. Pious king Aza ſuffered the high 
places to remain undemoliſned. And laſtly, 
Uriah the high-prieſt erected a brazen altar, 
which had been ſent to him by the king of- 
Syria, in the temple, in the place of the altar of 
burnt-offerings F. In a word, we do not any 
where find the leaſt conſtraint in point of reli- 
gion among the Jews; it is true, indeed, that 
they frequently deſtroyed and muidered one 
another; but that was from motives of political 
concern, and, not about the modes of belief. 
It is true, that among the prophets we find- 
ſome making heaven a party in their revenge, 


& Kings, b. iv. ch. xvi, 


H Elias, 
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Elias, for inſtance, calls down fire from hea- 
ven to conſume the prieſts of Baal f. And 
Elijah ſent bears to devour two and forty little 
children, for calling him bald head 1. But 
theſe miracles are very rare in their kind, and it 
would moreover be ſomewhat inhuman to defire 
to imitate them. We are alſo told that the 
Jews were a moſt ignorant and cruel people; 
and that in their war with the Midianites 5, 
they were commanded by Moſes to kill all the 
reale children and all the child-bearing women, 
and to divide the ſpoil 1. They found in the 
enemy's camp 675,000 ſheep, 72,000 oxen, 


+ Kings, b. iii. ch. xviii. ver. 38 and 40. 
3 Kings, b. iv. ch. ii. ver. 20. 


& Midian was not included in the Land of Pro- 
miſe: it is a little canton of Idumea, in Arabia 
Petræa, beginning to the northward of the torrent 
of Arron, and ending at the torrent of Zared, in 
the midſt of rocks on the eaftern border of the lake 
Aſphaltes. This country is inhabited by a ſmall 
Arabian hord or tribe, and may be about eight 
leagues long, and about ſeven in breadth, 


p Numb. chap. xxxi. a 
| 61,000 
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61,000 aſſes, and 32,000 young maidens, and 
they took all the ſpoil and ſlew the captives. 
Several commentators will have it, that thirty- 
two of the young women were ſacrificed to the 
Lord; The Lord's tribute was thirty and two 
& perſons ||.” 


It is evident that the Jews offered human ſa- 
crifices to God; witneſs that of Jeptha's daugh- 
ter t, and of king Agag hewed in pieces by the 


* 


Numb. ch. xxxi. ver. 40. 


4 It is plain by the text, that Jeptha did ac- 
tually ſacriſice his daughter. Doctor Calmet, in 
his Diſſertation upon Jeptha's vow, ſays, that ** God 
„ did not approve theſe vows ; but when once 
T any one had made them, he iniifted upon their 
« being fulfilled, was it only to puniſh thoſe who 
made them, and to puta check upon them in the 
« doing it, by the fear of being obliged to perform 
„ them.” This action of Jeptha is condemned by 
St. Auguſtine and almoſt all the fathers, although 

\ the Scripture ſays, that he was filled with the ſpirit 
of God; and St. Paul in his eleventh chapter of 
his Epiſtle to the Hebrews, greatly praiſes Jeptha, 
exalting him even above Samuel and David. 
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prophet Samuel f. And we find the prophet 
Ezekiel promiſing them, by way of encourage- 


— 


＋——k 


St. Jerom, in his Epiſtle to Julian, expreſſes 
himſelf thus: Jeptha ſacrificed” his daughter to 
« the Lord, and therefore the Apoſtle has placed 
« him among the ſaints.” Here now is a diverſity 
in opinions, concerning which it is not permitted 
to pronounce a deciſion ; nay, it is even dange- 
rous to have any opinion of our own. 


+ The death of Agag, king of the Amalekites, 
may be looked upon as a real ſacrifice. Saul had 
made this prince a priſoner of war, and had ad- 
mitted him to a capitulation notwithſtanding that 
the prieſt and the prophet Samuel had charged him 
to ſpare no one; ſaying to him expreſsly, © Go 
„and ſmite Amalck, and utterly deſtroy all that 


8 they have, and ſpare them not, but ſlay both 


% man and woman, infant and ſuckling, ox and 
„ ſheep, camel and afs.”—* And Samuel hewed 
« Apag in pieces before the Lord at Gilgal.” 


The zeal with which this prophet was animat- 
« ed,” faith Calmet, © put a ſword into his hand 
* on this occaſion, to revenge the honour of God, 
« and to confound Saul.” 5 


® Firſt of Samuel, chap. xv. ver, 6th and 23d. 


In 
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ment, that they ſhould feaſt upon human fleſh: 
Ve ſhall eat of thefleſh of the horſe, and of his 


4 


3 


— 


In this melancholy adventure, we have a vow, 
a prieſt, and a victim; conſequently, it is a real ſa- 
erifice. We find from hiſtory, that molt nations, 
the Chineſe excepted, were wont to ſacrifice hu- 
man victims to the Deity: Plutarch ſays, that 
this cuſtom prevailed even among the Romans at 
ſome certain times, Cæſar in his commenta- 
ries tells us, that the Germans were going to ſacri- 
fice two of his officers, whom he had ſent to con- 
fer with their king Arioviſtus, had not Cæſar de- 
livered them by beating the German army. I have 
in another place obſerved , that this violation of 
the laws of nations, and the offering of human 
victims, which was rendered more horrible by its 
being done by the hands of their women, ſeems a 
little to contradi& Tacitus's panegyric on them in 
his treatiſe De Moribus Germanorum ; which ſeems 
rather to have been deſigned as a ſatire upon the 
Roman people, than to praiſe the Germans, to 
whom he was an utter ſtranger. And here we 
may obſerve by the way, that Tacitus was fonder 
of ſatire, than of truth: he labours to throw every 
thing, even the moſt indifferent actions, into an 


＋ Additions to General Hiſtory, part i, of Voltaire, 


H 3 odious 
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rider, and ye {halldrink the blood of the princes 
of the earth &. But although the hiſtory of 


- 


bY 


odious point of light ; and his malice pleaſes us as 


much as his ſtile, becauſe we are naturally fond of 
wit and ſlander, 


But to return to the ſubject of human ſacrifices, 
This cuſtom prevailed as much amongſt our fpre- 
Fathers as with the Germans; it is the loweſt degree 
of debaſement to which human nature can fall when 
jeft to herſelf, and is one of the effects of the weak- 

neſs of mortal underſtanding, which reaſons thus: 
We ought to offer to' God whatever we have of 
moſt pleaſing or valuable; there is nothing more 
valuable than our children; therefore we ought to 


ſelect the youngeſt and moſt beautiful, to ſacrifice 
them to the Deity, 


Philo ſays, that the Canaanites uſed to offer their 
children in ſacrifice, before God had commanded 
Abraham, as a trial of his faith, to offer up his on- 
ly ſon Iſaac. | 


Sanchoniathon, as quoted by Euſebius, ſays, 
that the Phcenicians, when threatened with any 


5 Ezek. chap. xxxix. ver. 49. 
great 


3 
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this people does not furniſh us with one ſingle 
act of generoſity, magnanimity, or humanity 3 
yet amidit fo long and diſmal a night of bar- 
bariſm, there is continually breaking forth a 
chearing ray of univerſal toleration. 


Jeptha, who was inſpired of God, and who 
ſacrificed to him his daughter, ſays to the chief 
oftheAmorites,**Wilt not thou poſſeſs that which 
«© Chemoſh thy God giveth thee to poſſeſs? fo 


„ whomſoever the Lord our God ſhall drive 


from before us, them will we poſſeſs +.” 
This declaration is expreſs, and might be car- 
tied to a great length; however, it is at leaſt 


— 
—_ W 


— . 


great danger or diſtreſs, offered up the moſt fa- 


vourite of their children, and that Ilus ſacrificed 


his ſon jehud much about the ſame time, that God 
made the trial of Abraham's faith. It is very dif- 
ficult to penetrate into che dark receſſes of early an- 
tiquity; but it is too melancholy a truth that theſe 
horrible ſacrifices were almoſt every where in uſe; 
and men have laid them aſide, only in proportion 
as they have become civilized. So true is it that 
civilization 1s the nurſe of humanity, 


— 


+ Judges, chap. xi. ver. 24. 
„ an 
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an evident proof that God permitted the wor- 


ſhip of Chemoſh. For the words of the holy 
ſcripture are not Thon thinkeft thou haſt a 
right to poſſeſs that which thy god Chemoſh 
<« viveth thee to poſſeſs ;” but exprely, © Thou 
<« haſt a right to poſſeſs, &c.” for that. is the true 


Interpretation of the Hebrew words Oths thi- 
raſch, 


The ſtory of Micah and the Levite, related in 
the ſeventeenth and eighteenth chapters of the 
book of Judges, is a ſtill more inconteſtible 
proof of this extenſive toleration and liberty of 
conſcience allowed among the Jews. The 
mother of Micah having loſt eleven hundred 
ſhekels of ſilver, and her ſon having reſtored 
them to her, ſhe dedicated or vowed them un- 
to the Lord, and made images with them, and 
the built a ſmall chapel and hired 4 Le- 
vite to officiate therein for ten ſhekels of ſilver 
by the year, and a ſuit of apparel and his vie- 
tuals, Then ſaid Micah, „Now know I that 
ce the Lord will do me good, ſeeing that I have 
& a Levite to be my prieſt .“ 


t Judges, chap. xvii. ver. the laſt, 
In 
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In a ſhort time after, ſix hundred men of the 
tribe of Dan, who were in ſearch of ſome town 
which they might ſeize upon as an inheritance 
to dwell in, came to the houſe of Micah, where 
they ſound the Levite officiating; and having no 
prieſt of their own with them, and thinking 
that on that account God would not proſper 
their undertaking, they ſeized upon the carved 
Image, the ephod, and the teraphim belonging 
to Micah, and alſo the Levite, whom they 
took with them in ſpite of all the remonſtrances 
of the latter, and the outcries of Micah and his 
mother. After this, full of aſſurance of ſucceſs, 
they went and fell upon the city of Laiſh, and 
fmote all the inhabitants with the edge of the 
fword, and burnt the city to the ground, as was 
their uſual cuſtom ; they then built them ano- 

ther city, and called its name Dan f, in remem- 
brance of their victory; and they ſet up Micab's 
eraven image; and what is more remarkable, 
Jonathan, the grandſon of Moſes, was a prieſt 
of the temple, wherein the God of Iſrael and 
the idol of Micah, were both worſhipped at 
the ſame time. 
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Atſter the death of Gideon, the Iſraelites wor- 
ſhipped Baal-Perith for upwards of twenty 
years, and abandoned the worſhip of the true 
God, without any puniſhment being inflited up- 
on them for it, either by their chiefs, their judges, 
or their prieſts. This, I muſt confeſs, was a 
very heinous crime; but then, if even this idola- 
try was tolerated, how great muſt have been the 
differences of the true worſhip ? 


There are ſome perſons, who, in ſupport of 
non-toleration, bring us the authority of God 
himſelf; who, having ſuffered his ark to fall into 
the hands of the Philiſtines in the day of battle, 
puniſhed them only by afflicting them with an 
inward diſtemper, reſembling the hæmorrhoids 
or piles, by breaking in pieces the ſtatue of their 
god Dagon, and by ſending a number of rats to 
deyour the fruits of their lands. But when the 
Philiſtines, in order to appeaſe his wrath, ſent 
back the ark drawn by two cows that gave 
milk totheir calves, and made an offering to the 
Lord of five golden rats, and the like number 
of goiden hemorrhoids, the Lord ſmote feventy 
of the Elders of Ifracl, and fifty thouſand of the 
people, ſor having looked upon the ark. To 
thö it may be anſwered, that the judgment of 

| Qod 
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God was not, on this occaſion, directed agaipſt 
any particular belief, any difference in worſhip, 
or idolatry. 


If God had meant to puniſh idolatry, he 
would have deſtroyed all the Philiſtines who had 
attempted to ſeize upon his ark, and who were 
worſhippers of the idol Dagon ; whereas we 
find him ſmiting with death fifty thouſand and 
ſeventy of his own people, for having looked 
upon his ark, which they ought not to have 
looked upon. So much did the laws and man- 
ners of thoſe times and the Jewiſh diſpenſation 
differ from every thing that we know, and ſo 
inſcrutineble are the ways of God tous! 
«© The rigorous puniſhment,” faith the learn- 
ed Doctor Calmet, ** inflited on ſuch a mul- 
A titude of perſons on this occaſion, will appear 
cc 

bend how greatly God would have himſelf 
feared and reſpeted among his choſen peo- 
ple, and who judge of the ways and deſigns 


of Providence only by the weak lights of 
&« their own reaſon.” 


Here then God puniſhed the Iſraelites, got 
for any ſtrange worſhip, but for a profanation 
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of his own ; an indiſcreet curioſity, a diſobe- 
Cience of his precepts, and perhaps an inward 
rebellious ſpirit. It is true, that ſuch puniſh- 
ments appertain alone to the God of the He- 
brews, and we cannot tov often repeat, that 
thoſe times and manners were altogether diffe- 
rent from ours. 


Again, we find ſome ages after, when the 
idolatrous Naaman aſked of Elijah, if he might 
be allowed to follow his king up to the temple 
of Rimmon, and bow down himſelf there with 
him ; this very Elijah, who had before cauſed 
the little children to be devoured by bears only 
ſor mocking him, anſwered this idolater, Go 
* in peace g.“ 


| | 7 
But this is not all; we find the Lord com- 
manding Jeremiah to make him bonds and 
yokes, ſaying, Put them upon thy neck +, 


$ Kings, b. iv. ch. v. ver. 26. * 


+ Thoſe who are unacquainted with the cuſtoms 
of antiquity, and who judge only from what they 
fee about them, may poſſibly be aftoniſhed at this 
odd command; but they ſhould refleQ, that at 
thoſe times it was the cuſtom in Egypt, and moſt 

pars 
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« and ſend them to che xing of Edom, and: to 
e the king of Moab, and to the king of the 


part of Affyria, to expreſs things by bieroglyphical 
re figns, and types. 


The prophets, who were called Szers by the 
Egyptians and Jews, not only expreſſed themſelves 
in allegories, ,but alſo repreſented by ſigns thoſe 
events which they foretold. Thus we find Iſaiah, 
the chief of the four greater prophets, taking a roll 
and writing therein Maher-Shalal-Haſhbaz, that is, 
Make haſte to the ſpoil: and going unto the pro- 
pheteſs, ſne conceived and bare a ſon, whom the 
Lord called Maher-Shalal-Haſhbaz . This is a 
type of the evils which were to be brought upon 
the Jews by the people of Egypt and Aſſyria. 


The prophet alſo ſays, Before that the child 
* ſhall be of an age to eat butter and honey, to re- 
« fuſe the evil and chuſe the good, the land that 
they abhorred ſhall be delivered of both her 
„ kings; and the Lord will hiſs to the flies of 
„Egypt, and for the bees of Aſyr, and the Lord 
« will ſhave with a razor that is hired, the beard 
« and the hair of the feet of the king of Aflyria .“ 


5 Vfalah, ch. viii. ver, 1 and 4. 1 16, ch, vil. v. 1518. 
his 
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* Ammonites, and to the king of Tyrus, and to 
&« the kingof Zidon ;” and he did ſo ; bidding the 


4a 


* 


— — 


This prophecy of the bees, and of the ſhaving 
of the beard, and of the hair of the feet, can be un- 
derſtood only by thoſe who know that it was a 
cuſtom to call the ſwarms of bees together by the 
ſound of a flagelet or pipe, or ſome other ruſtick 
inſtrument ; that the greateſt affront that could be 
done to any man, was to cut off his beard; and 
chat the hair on the private parts was called the 
hair of the feet, which was never ſhaven but in caſes 
of leproſy, or other unclean diſorders, All theſg 
figures, which would appear ſo ſtrange in our ſtile, 
ſignify nothing more than that the Lord will, in the 
coarſe of a ſew years, deliver his people from cap- 
tivity. | 


We find the ſame prophet walking naked and 
barefoot, to ſhew that the king of Afſyria ſhall lead 
away the Egyptians and Ethiopians captives, with- 
out their having wherewithal to cover their naked. 
neſs ||: 


The prophet Ezekiel eats the roll of parchment 


which God had given him: afterwards he eats 
his bread covered with excrement, and continues 


to lie on his left fide three hundred and ninety 


| hb Iſaiah, chap, XX. 
days 


„ Oo x 
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meſſenger ſay to them in the name of the Lord, 
J have given all your lands into the hand of 


. * — . . _ - + — _ — 1 9 — 


9 


days, and forty days on his right ſide, to ſhow 
that the Jewys ſhould want bread, and as a type of 
the number of years they were to remain in capti- 
vity. He loads himſelf with chains, as a figure of 
thoſe which they are to wear; and he cuts off the 
hair of his head and of his beard; and divides 
them into three parts; the firſt of theſe portions is 
a type of thoſe who are to periſh in the city of Jeru. 
ſalem; the ſecond, of ſuch who are to be. ſlain 
without the walls; and the third, of thoſe who are 
to be carried away to Babylon 4. 


'The prophet Hoſea takes to himſelf a woman 


who is an adultereſs, and whom he purchaſes for 


gfteen pieces of ſilver, and for an homer and a half 
of barley, and ſays unto her, Thou ſhalt abide 
for me many days, thou ſhalt not play the harlot, 
« and thou ſhalt not be for another man, for fo 
s: ſhall the children of Iſtael abide many days 
« without a king, and without a prince, and with. 
out an image, and without an ephod, and without 
« Teraphim $.” In a word, the ſeers or pro- 
phets ſcarcely ever foretel any thing without uſing 
a type or ſign of the thing foretold. 


1 Ezekiel, chap. iv. ſeq, $ Eoſca, chap, iii, 
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“ Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, my ſer- 
« yant 


Jeremiah therefore only conformed to the uſual 
cuſtom, when he bound himſelf with cords, and 
put bonds and yokes upon his neck, as figures of 
the approaching ſlavery of thoſe to whom he ſent 
them, and, if we attend properly to theſe things, 
we ſhall find the times here ſpoken of to be like 
thoſe of an old world, differing in every thing from 
the new ſociety. The laws, the manner of making 
war, were all abſolutely different; and if we only 
open Homer and the firſt book of Herodotus, we 
need nothing more to convince us that there is 
not the leaſt reſemblance between the people of 
early antiquity and us ; hence we ought to diſtruſt 
our own judgment, when we attempt to compare 
their manners with ours. Even nature herſelf is not 
now the ſame ſhe was then; magicians and he 
eerers had at that time a power over her which they 
no longer poſſeſs ; they enchanted ſerpents, they 
raiſed the dead out of their tombs, &. God ſent 
dreams, and men interpreted them. The giſt of 
prophecy was common. And we read of ſeveral 
metamorphoſes, ſuch as of Nebuchadnezzar into an 
ox, of Lot's wife into a pillar of ſalt, and of five 
whole cities changed in an inſtant into a burning 


lake. | 
There 
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c yant +.” Here then we have God declaring 
an idolatrous prince his ſervant and favourite, 


The ſame prophet having been caſt into the 
dungeon by order of the Jewiſh king Zedekiah, 
and afterwards releaſed by him, adviſes him in 


There were likewiſe ſeveral ſpecies of men that 
no longer exiſt, The race of giants, Rephaim, 
Emim, Nephilim, and Enacim, have totally diſ- 
appeared. St. Auguſtin, in his fifth book de civi- 
tate Dei, ſays, that he ſaw a tooth of one of thoſe 
ancient giants, that was at leaſt an hundred 
times as large as one of our grinders. Ezekiel 
ſpeaks of pigmies (Gamadim) not above a cubit 
high, who fought at the ſiege of Tyre; and al- 
moſt all writers, ſacred *and profane, have on 
in the truth of theſe relations. 


In fine, the antient world was ſo different from 
ours, that there is no drawing any rule for our con- 
duct from it; and if in the earlieſt ages of antĩ- 
quity we find mankind mutually perſecuting and 
deſtroying each other on account of their diffe- 
rent faiths, far be it from us, who live under the 


enlightened law of grace, to copy after ſuch ori- 
ginals. 


+ Jer. xxvii. xxviii. 
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the name of God, to ſubmit himſelf to the king 
of Babylon, ſaying, If thou wilt aſſuredly go 
© forth unto the king of Babylon's princes, thy 

4e ſoul ſhall live.” God therefore takes part 
with an idolatrous king, and delivers into his 

hands his holy ark, tbe looking upon which 
only, had coſt the lives of fifty thouſand and 
ſeventy Jews; and not only id, but alſo de- 
livers up to him the Holy of Holies, together 
with the reſt of the temple, the building of which 
had coſt a hundred and eight thouſand talents 
of gold, one million ſeventeen thouſand talents 
of ſilver, and ten thouſand drachmas of gold, 
that had been left by David and his great offi- 
cers, for building the houſe of the Lord; which, 
excluſive of the ſums expended for that purpoſe 


by king Solomon, amounts to the ſum of nine- 


teen milliards, ſixty- two millions, or thereabouts 
of the preſent currency. Never ſure, was idola- 
try ſo nobly rewarded. I am ſenſible that this 
account is exaggerated, and that it ſeems to be 
an error of the copyiſt. But if we reduce the 
ſum to one half, to a fourth, or even to an eighth 
part, it will ſtill be amazing. But Herodo- 
tus's account of the treaſures which he himſelf 
ſaw in the temple of Epheſus, is not leſs ſurpriſ- 
ing. 
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ing. In fine, all the riches of the earth are as 
nothing in the ſight of God; and the title of 


| my ſervant, with which he dignified Nebuchad- 
nezzar, is the true and invaluable treaſure, 


Nor does God ſhow leſs favour to Kyr, or 
Colroes, whom we call Cyrus, and whom he 
calls bis Corift, his arciated, though he never 
was anointed according to the general accepta- 
tion of that word, and was moreover a follower | 
of the religion of Zoroaſter, and an uſurper in 
the opinion of the reſt of mankind ; yet him 
ts he calleth his /hepherd + 3 and we have not in 
the whole Sacred Writings, fo great an inſtance 
8 of divine predilection. 


n 


e We are told by the prophet Malachi, that 
From the riſing of the ſun even unto the 
going down of the ſame, the name of God 
ſhall be great among the Genthes 3 and in 
every place a pure offering ſhall be offered 
unto his name +.” God takes as much care 
of the idolatrous Ninevites, as of his choſen 
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Jews. Melchezideck, though no Jew, was the 
high-prieſt of the living God. Balaam, though 
an idolater, was his prophet. The Holy Scrip- 
ture then teaches us, that God not only tole- 
rated every other religion, but alſo extended 
his fatherly care to them all, And ſhall we, af- 
ter this, dare to be perſecutors 


CHAP. 


6 165 


CHAP, XII. 


The Great ToLERATION exerciſed among 
the Jews. 


HUS then, under Moſes, the Judges, 

and the Kings, we find numberleſs in- 
ſtances of toleration. Moreover, we are told 
by Moſes, that“ God will viſit the ſins of the 
<« fathers upon the children, unto the third and 
„ fourth generation.” This threat was ne- 
ceſlary to a people to whom God had not re- 
vealed the immortality of the ſoul, and the re- 
wards and puniſhment of a future ſtate. Theſe 
truths are not to be found in any part of the 
Decalogue, nor in the Levitic, or Deueterono— 
mic law. They were the tenets of the Perſians, 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Cretans; 
but made no part of the Jewiſh religion. 
Moſes does not fay, „Honour thy father and 
* thy mother, that thou mayeſt inherit eternal . 
© life ;” but © that thy days may be long in 
© the land, which the Lord thy God giveth 
** thee:” that is, in this life; and the puniſh- 
ments with which he threatens them, regard 
only the preſent mortal ſtate ; ſuch as being 
ſmitten with the ſcab and with the itch ; with 


blaſt - 
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blaſtiog and with mildew ; that they ſhall be- 
troth a wife, and another man ſhall lie with 
her; that they ſhall build houſes, and others 
ſhall dwell therein; that they ſhall plant vine- 
yards, and ſhall not gather the grapes thereof ; 
that they ſhall eat the fruit of their own bodies, 
the fleſh of their ſons,. and of their daughters, 
and be obliged to bow down before the ſtranger 
that is within their gates : but he never tells 
them that their ſouls are immortal, and ſhall 
taſte of felicity or puniſhment after death, 
God, who conducted his people himſelf, puniſh- 
ed or rewarded them immediately according to 
their good or evil deeds, Every thing relating 
to them was temporal, and this the learned 
biſhop Warburton brings as a proof cf the di- 
vine origin of the Jewiſh law ; inaſmuch, 


t Deut. chap. xxviii. ver. 28. & ſeq. 


1 There is but one paſſage in the whole Moſaic 
law, from which one might conclude that Moſes, 
was acquainted with the reigning opinion among 
the Egyptians, that the foul did not die with the 
body. This paſſage is very particular, and is in the 
eighteenth chapter of Deuteronomy : * There ſhall 
© not be found among you atfy one that uſeth divi- 
ec nation, or an obſerver of times, or an inchanter, 

ef. of 
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ſays he, as God being their king, and exerciſing 


juſtice immediately upon them, according to 


uin. 


© or a witch, or a charmer, or a conſulter with 
familiar ſpirits (Python), or a wizard, or a ne- 
* cromancer,” From this paſſage it appears, that 
by invoking the ſouls of the dead, this pretended 
necromancy ſuppoſed a permanency of the ſoul, 
It might alſo happen, that the necromancers of 
whom Moſes ſpeaks, being but ignorant decei- 
vers, might not have a diſtinct idea of the magie 


they operated. They made people believe 


that they forced the dead to ſpeak, and by the 
power of their art reſtored the body to the ſame 
ſtate as when living; without once examining 


whether their ridiculous operations might autho- 
rize the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul. 


The antient magicians were never philoſophers, 
they were at beſt but a ſet of ſtupid jugglers, who 
played their tricks before as illiterate ſpectators. 


But what is very ſtrange and worthy of obſer. 


vation is, that the word Python ſhould be found 


in Deuteronomy, ſo long before that Greek term 


was known to the Hebrews; and indeed, this word 
is not to be found in the Hebrew, of which we 


have never had a good tranſlation, 


There 
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their tranſgreſſion or obedience, found it not 
neceſſary to reveal to them a doctrine which he 


reſerved for after- times, when he ſhould no 


longer ſo immediately govern his people. 
Thoſe who through ignorance pretend, that 


Moſes taught the immortality of the ſoul, de- 


prived the New-Teſtament of one of its princi- 
pal advantages over the Old. It is certain, that 


There are many inſurmountable difficulties in 


this language: it is a mixture of Phœnician, Bgyp- 


tian, Syriac, and Arabic, and has undergone many 
alterations to the preſent time. The Hebrew 


verbs had only two moods, the preſent and the fu- 


ture: the reſt were to be gueſſed at by the ſenſe. 
The different vowels were frequently expreſſed by 
the ſame characters, or rather indeed they were not 
expreſſed at all; and the inventors of points have 
only increaſed the difficulties they meant to re- 
move. Every adverb had twenty different ſignifi- 
cations, and the ſame word had frequently ſeve- 
ral contrary ſenſes, Add to this, that the language 
was in itſelf very dry and barren ; for the Jews 
not being acquainted with the arts, could not ex- 
preſs what they knew nothing of, In a word, the 


Hebrew is to the Greek what the language of a 


pedant 15 to that of an academic, 


the 
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the law of Moſes taught only temporal puniſh- 
ments, extending to the fourth generation ; and 
yet, notwithſtanding the poſitive declaration of 
God delivered in this law, Ezekiel preached 
the very contrary to the Jews; telling them, 
«© The ſon ſhall not bear the iniquities of the 
6% father f ;“ and, in another place, he goes 
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+ The opinion of Ezekiel was at length the 
prevailing one of the ſynagozue; not but that 
there were always ſome Jews, who, tho? they be- 
lieved in a ſtate of eternal puniſhments, yet believed 
at the ſame time that God puniſhed the fins of the 
fathers upon the children. At prelent indeed they 
are puniſhed even beyond the fiftieth generation, 

and yet are in danger of eternal puniſhment, It 
may be aſked how the offspring of thoſe Jews who 
were not concerned in putting Chrilt to death, can 
be. temporally puniſhed in the perſons of their 
children who were as innocent as themſelves? This 
temporal punithment, or rather this manner of 
living, ſo different from all other people, and of 
trading over the whole earth without having any 
country of their own, cannot be conſidered as a pu- 
niſhment, compared with what they are to expect 
hereafter on account of their unbelief, and which 

they might avoid by a ſincere repentance. 
I a 
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ſo far as to make God ſay, that © he had given 
them ſtatutes that were not good, and judge- 


ments whereby they ſhould not live $.” 


| Notwithſtanding theſe contradictions, the 
book of Ezekiel was not the leſs admitted into 
the number of thoſe inſpired writers: it is true, 
that according to St. Jerom, the ſynagogue did 
not permit the reading of it till after thirteen 
years of age; but that was for fear their youth 
ſhould make a bad uſe of the too lively deſcrip- 
tion in the ſixteenth and twenty-third chapters, 
of the whoredoms of Aholah and Aholibah. 


But when the immortality of the ſoul became 
to be a received doctrine +, which was probably 


$ Ezek, chap. xx. ver. 25. 


+ Thoſe who have thought to diſcover the doc- 
trine of Hell and Heaven, ſuch as it is now beliey- 
ed by us, in the Moſaic books, have been ſtrangely 
miſtaken : their error is owing entirely to an idle 
diſpute about words: The Vulgate having tranſlat- 
ed the Hebrew word Sheol, the pit, by the Latin 


word, infernum, and this latter having been rendered 


in French by erfer, hell, they have taken occaſion 
. from 
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about the beginning of the Babyloniſh captivi- 
ty, the ſect of Sadduces {till continued to be- 


from this equivocal tranſlation to eſtabliſh a belief 
that the antient Hebrews had a notion of the 
Hades and Tartaros of the Greeks, known to other 
nations before them by different appellations. 


We are told in the ſixteenth chapter of Num- 
bers, that the earth opened her mouth and ſwallow- 
ed up Corah, Dathan, and Abiram, and they and 
all that appertained to them went down alive into 
the pit, or grave; now certainly there is nothing 
ſaid in this paſſage concerning the ſouls of theſe 
three perſons, nor yet of the torments of hell, nor 
of eternal puniſhments, - | 


It is very extraordinary that the authors of the 
Dictionnaire Encyclopedique under the word Hell 
(Exfer) ſhould ſay, that the antient Hebrews be- 
lieved in its exiſtence. If this is true, there would 
be an inſurmountable contradiction in the Penta- 
teuch ; for why ſhould Moſes have ſpoken of the 
puniſhments after death in one ſingle paſlage only, 
of all his works. On this occaſion they quote the 
thirty- ſecond chapter of Deuteronomy ; but after 
a mutilated manner, 'The whole paſſage is as follows: 
I 2 „ They. 
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lieve, that there were no rewards or puniſh- 
ments after death, and that the faculties of the 


9 
— 


They have moved me to jealouſy with that 
4e which is not God, they have provoked me to 
4⁴ anger with their vanities, and I will move them 
« to jealouſy with thoſe that are not a people, I 
«© will provoke them to anger with a fooliſh na- 
* tion. For a fire is kindled in my anger, and 
<< ſhall burn unto the loweſt hell; and ſhall con- 
c ſume the earth with her increaſe, and ſet on fire 


tue foundations of the mountains. I will heap 


* miſchiefs upon them; I will ſpend mine arrows 
„upon them. They ſhall be burnt with hunger, 
« and devoured with burning heat and with bitter 
« deſtruction; I will alſo ſend the teeth of beaſts 
„upon them, with the poiſon of ſerpents of the 
« duſt,” | 


But have any or all of theſe expreſſions the leaſt 
relation to the idea of hell-torments ? On the con- 
trary, it ſeems as if theſe words were purpoſely in- 
ſerted to prove, that our hell was unknown to the 
antient Jews. 


The author of this article quotes alſo the follow- 
ing paſſage from the twenty-fourth chapter of Job. 
The eye of the adulterer waiteth for the twilight, 


« ſaying, no eye ſhall fee me, and diſguiſeth his 
| 6 face, 
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the ſoul periſhed with us in like manner as thoſe 
of the body, They alſo denied the exiſtence of 


——— — — 
* 


« face. In the dark they dig through houſes which 
© they had marked for themſelves in the day-time. 
They know not the light, for the morning is to 
« them as the ſhadow of death; if one know them, 
« they are in the terrors of the ſhadow of death. 
He is ſwift as the waters, their portion is curſed 
« 1n the earth, he beholdeth not the way of the 
« vineyards. Drowth and heat conſume the ſnow- 
<« waters, ſo doth the grave thoſe who have ſinned.” 


J quote theſe paſſages entire, otherwiſe it will 
be impoſſible to form a true idea of them. But let 


me aſk if there is the leaſt expreſſion here, from 
which one may conclude, that Moſes ever taught 
the Jews the clear and ſimple doctrine of 1 


rewards and puniſhments ? 


Not to mention that the book of Job has nothing 
to do with the Moſaic law, there 1s great reaſon 


to believe that Job himſelf was not a Jew: this 1s 


the opinion of St. Jerom in his Hebrew queſtions. 


upon Geneſis. The word Satan, which occurs in 
Job, was not known to the Jews, nor is it any 


where to be found in the five books of Moſes. 


This name, as well as thoſe of Gabriel and Ra- 
13 
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angels, In a word, they differed much more 
from the other Jews, than the Proteſtants do 


phael, were entirely unknown to the Jews before 
their captivity in Babylon. It would appear then 
that Job is very improperly quoted in this place. 


But the laſt chapter of Iſaiah is likewiſe brought 
in; where it is faid, And it ſhall come to paſs, 
« that from one new moon to another, and from 
« ne ſabbath to another, ſhall all fleſh come to 
« worſhip before me, ſaith the Lord. And they 
« ſhall go forth and look upon the carcaſes of the 
« men that have tranſgreſſed againſt me; for their 
«© worm ſhall not die, neither ſhall their fire be 
« quenched, and they ſhall be an abhorring unta 
« all fleſh.” : | 


Certainly, the caſting out of theſe bodies to the 
view of all paſſengers, even to abhorring, and 
their being eaten by worms, can neyer mean that 
Moſes taught the Jews the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the ſoul; and the words, The fire ſhall 
not be quenched,” can as little ſignify that the 
bodies ſo expoſed to public view, were to o ſuffer 
eternal torments in hell, 


How 
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from the Catholics; nevertheleſs, they lived in 
peaceable communion with their brethren; and 


= 


How can any one quote a paſlage in Iſaiah, to 
prove that the Jews in the time of Moſes had adopt- 
ed the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul ? 
According to the Hebrew computation, Iſaiah pro- 
pheſied about the year of the world three thouſand 
three hundred and eighty. Moſes lived about the 
year 2500, therefore there was a diſtance of eight 
centuries between the one and the other; now it 1s 


an inſult upon common ſenſe, a downright moc- 


kery, thus to abuſe the licenſe of quoting, by pre- 
tending to prove, that a writer was of this or that 
opinion, from a paſſage in another writer who 
lived eight hundred years after him, and who has 
not even made any mention of ſuch opinion. It is 
beyond contradiction, that the immortality of the 
ſoul, and rewards and puniſhments after death, 
are clearly and poſitively expreſſed, and declared 
in the New-Teſtament, and it is equally certain, 
that nothing concerning them 1s to be found in any 
one part of the five books of Moſes, 


Notwithſtanding that, the Jews did afterwards 


embrace this doctrine; they were far from having 
a e idea of the ſpirituality of the ſoul; they 
thought 
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ſome of their ſect were admitted to the high- 
prieſthood, 


—__— 6 — —— 


” 


thought in common with moſt other nations, that 


the ſoul was an uncompounded aerial light ſub- 


ſtance, that retained the appearance of the body it 

had formerly animated; and hence came the term 
apparition, manes of the dead. Several fathers of 
the church were of the ſame opinion. Tertullian, 
in his twenty-ſecond chapter, De Anima, expreſ- 
ſes himſelf thus : © Definimus animam Dei fiatu 
4% natam, immortalem, corporalem, effigiatam, 
« ſubſtantia ſimplicem; that is, We define the 
« ſou! a ſubſtance, formed by the breath of God ; 
« of an n= corporcal, figurative, and — 
« ple nature.“ 


St. Ireneus in the thirty-fourth chapter of his ſe- 
cond book, ſays, Incorporales ſunt anima quan- 
« tum ad comparationem, mortalium corporum. “ 
% Souls are incorporeal in compariſon of mortal 
« bodies.” Adding, Chriſt has taught us, that 
* the ſoul retains the image of the body ;” „Ca- 
* raGterem corporum in quo adoptantur, &c.“ 
Chriſt does not appear ever to have taught ſuch a 
doctrine, and it 3s difficult to underſtand what St. 
Ireneus means in this paſſage, 


5 St. 
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St. Hilary, in his commentary on St. Matthew, 
is ſtill more expreſs and poſitive; he roundly aſ- 
ſerts the ſoul to have have a corporeal ſubſtance, 
© Corpoream naturz ſuæ ſubſtantiam ſortiuntur.“ 


St. Ambroſe on Abraham, book ii. chap. viii. 
will have it that there is nothing free from matter, 
unleſs it be the ſubſtance of the Bleſſed Trinity. 


Theſe reverend fathers ſeem to have been very 
indifferent philoſophers ; but there is the greateſt 
reaſon to believe, that their divinity was in the 
main very ſound ; inaſmuch, as notwithſtanding 
their ignorance of the incomprehenſible nature of 
the ſoul, they aſſerted it to be immortal, and en- 
deavoured to make it Chriſtian. 
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We know that the ſoul is of a ſpiritual nature, 
but we do not at all know what ſpirit is. We are 
very imperfectly acquainted with matter, nor is it 
poſſible for us to have a diſtinct idea of what 
is not matter. Hardly capable of underſtand- 
ing what effects our ſenſes have, we cannot of 
ourſelves know any thing of what ſurpaſſes the 
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bound of thoſe ſenſes. We carry ſome few words 

of our common language into the inexplorable 

_ depths of metaphyfics and divinity, in or- 
der to acquire ſome flight idea of thoſe things, 

which we could never conceive or expreſs ; and 

| 1 5 we. 
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we uſe thoſe words as props to ſupport the ſteps of 
our feeble underſtandings, in travelling through 
thoſe unknown regions, 


'Fhus we make uſe of the word ſpirit, which is 
the ſame as breath or air, to expreſs ſomething 


which is not matter; and this word breath, air, 


ſpirit, inſpiring us inſenſibly with an idea of an un- 
compounded and light ſubſtance, we ſtillrefine upon 
this as much as poſſible, in order to obtain a proper 
conception of pure and ſimple ſpirituality ; but 


we ſhall never be able to obtain a diſtin no- 


tion of this: we do not even know what we ſay, 
when we pronounce the word ſubſtance; in its 
literal ſignification, it ſignifies ſomething beneath, 
and thereby ſhews us that it 1s incomprehenſible ; 
for what 1s meant by that which is beneath? The 
knowledge of the ſecrets of God 1s not to be ac- 


| quired in this life. Plunged as we are in mortal 


obſcurity, we fight againſt each other, and ſtrike at 
random in the darkneſs with which we are ſur- 
rounded, without preciſely knowing for what we 
are fighting. 


If mankind would conſider all this with atten- 
tion, every reaſonable perſon will be ready to con- 
clude, that we ought to have the greateſt indu}- 
pence for the opinions of others, and by our con- 
duct, endeavour to merit the ſame from them. 


The 


r fan. 
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The Phariſees held fatality or predeſtination +, 
| Be and 


— 


— 


* 


The above remarks are not at all foreign to the 
principal point in queſtion, which is to know whe- 
ther men are bound to tolerate each other; inaſ- 
much, as by proving that in all times thoſe of diſ- 
ferent opinions have been alike miſtaken, it ap- 
pears to have been the duty of all mankind in every 
age, to treat each other with kindneſs and for- 
bearance. | 


_ + The doctrine of predeſtination is both of long 


ſtanding and univerſal ; we find it in Homer. 


Jupiter was deſirous to ſave the life of his ſon 
Sarpedon; but Deſtiny had marked him for- 
death, and Jupiter was obliged to ſubmit, Deſ- 
tiny was with the philoſophers, either the neceſ- 
fary concatenation of cauſes and effects neceſſarily 
produced by nature, or that ſame concatenation 
ordained by Providence; the latter of which is moſt- 
reaſonable. We find the whole ſyſtem of fatality, 
or predeſtination comprized in this line of Annæus 
Seneca: Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem tra- 
„hunt.“ It has been always acknowleged, that 
God governs the univerſe by eternal, univerſal, and. 
immutable laws: this truth gave riſe to the many 
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and believed in the Metempſichoſis &, the Eſſe- 
nians thought that the ſouls of the juſt went 


„ 


unintelligible diſputes concerning free-will, which 
had never been defined before the great philoſo- 
pher Lock aroſe, who has proved it to be the 
power of acting. God beſtows this power, and 
man, acting freely according to the eternal decrces 
of Providence, is one of the wheels of the great ma- 


chine of the univerſe. Free- will has been a ſubject 
of diſputation from all antiquity ; but no one till of 


late times, was ever perſecuted on this ſubje&, 
How horrible, how abſurd is it to have impriſon- 
ed and baniſhed on account of this diſpute, a 
Pompone d' Andilly, an Arnaud, a Nicole, a Sacy, 
and ſo many others who were the ſhining lights of 
France ! 


$ The Theological Romance of the Metempfi- 
choſis came from India, a part of the world to 
which we are indebted for many more fables than 
is generally believed. We find this doctrine ex- 
plained by that beautiful poet Ovid, in the twelfth 
book of his Metamorphoſes, It has been received in 
almoſt every part of the world, and has every 
where met with its oppoſers : nevertheleſs, we do 
not find that any prieſt among the antients ever 
procured a diſciple of Pythagoras to be ſent to- 

priſon. 
inte 
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into ſome happy iſlands t, and thoſe of the 


Neither the antient Jews, the Egyptians, nor 
the Greeks, their cotemporaries, believed that the 
ſoul of man went to heaven after death. 'The 
Jews thought, that the ſun and moon were placed 
ſome leagues above us in the ſame circle, and that 
the firmament was a thick and ſolid vault, which 

ſupported the weight of the waters, that however 
ſometimes ran out through the crevices in this vault. 
The antient Greeks placed the palace of their gods 
upon mount Olympus. And the abode of heroes 
after death, was in Homer's time, thought to be in 
an iſland beyond the ocean. This likewiſe was 
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the opinion of the Eſſenians. 


After Homer, planets were aſſigned to the gods; 
but there was no more reaſon for men to place a 
god in the moon, than for the inhabitants of the 
moon to place a god in our planet of the earth. 
Juno and Iris had no other palaces aſſigned them 
but the clouds, where there was no place to reſt the 
ſole of their feet. Among the Sabeans, every 
deity had its ſtar. But as tne ſtars are little ſuns, 
it would be impoſſible to live there, without par- 
taking of the nature of fire. Upon the whole, then, 
it is very needleſs to enquire what the antients 
thought of heaven; ſince the beſt anſwer that can 
be given is, they thought nothing about it. 
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wicked into a kind of Tartarus or Hell. They 
offered no ſacrifices ; and aſſembled together in 
particular ſynagogues of their own. In a word, 
if we examine nicely into the Jewiſh œcono- 
my, we ſhall be ſurprized to find the moſt 
extenſive toleration prevailing amidſt the moſt 
ſhocking barbarities. This is indeed a contra- 
diction, but almoſt all people have been govern- 
ed by contradictions, Happy are thoſe whoſe 
manners are mild, while their laws are bloody ! 


CHAP, 


( 183 ) 


CHAP. XIV. 


If Non-ToLERATION was taught by CHRIST. 


E T us now ſee whether Chriſt eſtabliſh- 
ed ſanguinary laws, whether he enjoined 
non-toleration, inſtituted the horrors of the 
inquiſition, or the butchery oſan Auto-da-fe, - 


There are, unleſs I am much miſtaken, very 
few paſſages in the New- Teſtament from which 
the ſpirit of perſecution can have inferred that 
tyranny and conſtraint in religious matters are 
permitted: one is the parable, wherein the king- 
dom of heaven is likened unto a certain king 
who made a marriage for his ſon, and ſent 
forth his ſervants to invite gueſts to the wed- 
ding, ſaying, tell them which were bidden, 
&« my oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all 
te things are ready, come unto the marriage ||.” 
But thoſe who were b dden, made light of the 
invitation, one going to his farm, and another 
to his buſineſs ; and the reſt of them took the 
king's ſervants and ſlew them. Upon which 


|| Matth. ch. xxii. v. 1—13. 
_ 
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he ſent forth his armies and deſtroyed thofe 
murderers, and burnt up their city. After this 
he ſent out into the highways, to invite all that 
could be found to come to the marriage ; but 
one of the gueſts happening to fit down to table 
without a wedding-garment, the king ordered 
him to be bound hand and foot, and caſt into 
outer darkneſs, 


But it is clear, that this allegory relates only 
to the kingdom of heaven; therefore, aſſuredly 


no man can aſſume a right from thence to fet- 


ter or impriſon his neighbour who ſhould come 
to dine with him, without being properly dreſ- 
ed; nor do I believe, that hiſtory furniſhes us 
with any inſtance of a prince cauſing one of his 
courtiers to. be hanged upon ſuch an occaſion : 
and there is little reaſon to apprehend, that 
when the emperor ſend his pages to any of the 
princes of the empire to invite them to an enter- 
tainment, thoſe princes ſhould fall upon the 
pages and kill them. 


The invitation to the marriage-feaft, is a 
type of the preaching of the goſpe]; and the 
murder of the king's ſervants, is figurative of 
the perſecution of thoſe who preach wiſdom 
and virtue. 4 


The 
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The other parable is that of a private perſon 

who made a great ſupper, to which he invited 

many of his friends , and when he was ready 
to fit down to table, ſent his ſervants to tell 
them that all things was ready; but one ex- 
cuſed himſelf, by ſaying, that he had bought a 
piece of ground, and muſt needs go and ſee it; 
an excuſe which was not admitlible, as no one 
goes to viſit their lands in the night-time ; ano- 
ther ſaid he, had bought five yoke of oxen, and 
was going to prove them; he was as much to 
blame as the other, ſince no one would go to 
prove oxen at ſupper-time: the third ſaid 
he had married a wife, and could not come; 
this laſt was certainly a very good excuſe. The 
maſter of the houſe being very angry at this diſ- 
appointment, told his ſervants to go into the 
ſtreets and lanes of the city, and bring in the 
poor, and the maimed, the halt, and the blind; 
this being done, and finding that there was yet 
room, he ſaid unto his ſervant, * Go out into 


„the highways and hedges, and compel them 


& (that you find) to come in.” 


It is true, that we are not expreſsly told that 
this parable is a type of the kingdom of heaven, 
and the words “ compel them to come in,” 
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have been perverted to very bad putpoſes ; but 
it is very evident, that one ſingle ſervant could 
not forcibly compel every perſon he met to come 
and ſup with his maſter ; beſides, the company 
of people ſo compelled would not have made 
the ſupper very agreeable. ©* Compel them 
to come in,” therefore, means nothing more, 
according to commentators of the beſt reputa- 
tion, than pray, deſire, preſs them to come in; 
therefore what connection, for heaven-ſake, 
can prayers and invitations have with perſe- 
cution ? 


hut to take things in a literal ſenſe, is it ne- 
ceſſary to be maimed, halt, and blind, or to be 


compelled by force to enter intothe boſom of the 
church? Chrift ſays in the ſame parable, 

© When thou makeſt a dinner, or a ſupper, call 
© not thy friends nor thy brethren, nor thy rich 


© kinſmen ;” but did any one ever infer from 


thence, that we ſhould never dine or fup with 
our friends or kinſmen, if they happen to be 
worth money ? | 


Our Saviour, after this parable of the feaſt, 
ſays, If any man come to me, and hate not 
& his father and mother, his wife and children, 

„ his brethren and fiſters, yea, and his own 
« liſe alſo, he cannot be my diſciple, &c.” But 
18 
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is there any perſon living ſo unnatural to con- 
clude from hence, that he ought to hate his fa- 
ther and mother and his neareſt relations? And 
is it not evident to one of the meaneſt capacity, 
that the true interpretation of theſe words is, 
heſitate not between me, and your deareſt af- 
feCtions ? : 


The following paſſages in the eighth chapter 


of St. Matthew is alſo quoted; Whoſoever . 


heareth not the word of God ſhall be like to 
c an heathen, and like one who ſitteth at the 
ce receipt of cuſtom ;” but certainly, this is not 
ſaying that we ought to perſecute all unbelievers 
and cuſtom-houſe officers; they are frequently 
curſed indeed, but they are not delivered up the 
arm of ſecular power. And fo far from de- 
priving the latter of any part of the prerogatives 
of citizens, they are indulged with the greateſt 
privileges; and though their profeſſion is the 


only one condemned in (ſcripture, it is of all 


others the moſt protected and favoured by every 
government. Why then ſhould ,not we ſhow 


ſome indulgence to our brethren who are unbe- 


lievers, while we load with benefits our breth- 
ren the tax-gatherers ? 
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Another paſſage which has been groſsly abuf- 
ed, is that in St. Matthew and St. Mark, where 
we are told, that Jeſus being hungry in the 
morning, and coming to a fig tree which had 
no leaves, (ior it was not the time of figs) 
Jeſus curſed the tree, and it immediately dried 


up. 


This miracle has been explained ſeveral diffe- 
rent ways; but not one of them appears to au- 
thorize perſecution. Tho' a fig-tree could not 
be expected to beat fruit in the beginning of 
March, yet we find it blaſted : but is that a 

reaſon why we ſhould blaſt our brethren with 
affliction in all ſeaſons of the year? When we 
meet with any thing in holy writing that may 
occaſion doubts in our vain and inquiſitive 
minds, we ſhould pay it all due reverence, but 
let us not make uſe of it to countenance cruelty 
and perſecution. 


The ſpirit of perſecution which perverts 
every thing, has alſo ſtrained in its own vindi- 
cation the ſtory of Chriſt driving the buyers and 
ſellers out of the temple, and that of his ſend- 


ing a legion of devils out of the body of the 


man pollefled with an evil ſpirit into two thou- 
ſand unclean animals; but cannot any one 


perceive, that theſe two inſtances were no 
other 


- 
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other than acts of juſtice, which God himſelf 


deigned to execute for a contravention of 


his law? It was a diſteſpect ſhown to the houſe 
of the Lord, to change his dwelling into a 
market for buyers and ſellers. And although 
the Sanhedrim and its prieſts might permit this 
traffic for the greater convenience of their ſacri- 
fices ; yet the God to whom theſe ſacrifices 
were offered, might, doubtleſs, though under a 
human ſhape, overturn this profane practice. In 
the ſame manner might he puniſh thoſe who 
brought into the country whole troops of thoſe 
animals which were prohibited by that law, of 
which he himſelf deigned to be an obſerver. 
Theſe two examples then have not the leaſt 
connection with perſecution for religion-ſake; 
and the ſpirit of non-toleration muſt certainly 
be founded upon very falſe principles, when it 
every where ſeeks ſuch idle pretexts. 


Chriſt, in almoſt every other part of his goſ- 
pe}, both by his words and actions, preaches up 
mildneſs, forbearance, and indulgence. Wit- 
neſs the father who receives his prodigal ſon ; 
and the workman who comes at the laſt hour, 
and yet is paid as much as the others; witneſs 
the charitable Samaritan ; and Chriſt himſelf, 
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who excuſes his diſciples for not faſting ; who 
pardons the woman who had ſinned ; and only 
recommends fidelity for the future to the wo- 


man caught in adultery. He even condeſcends 
to partake of the innocent mirth of thoſe who 


are met at the marriage-feaſt in Cana, and 
who being already warmed with wine, and 
wanting {till more, Chrilt is pleaſed to perform 
a miracle in their favour, by changing their wa- 
ter into wine. He is not even incenſed againſt 
Judas, who he knew to be about to betray him; 
he commands Peter never to make uſe of the 


ſword, and reprimands the ſons of Zebedee, 


who, after the example of Elias, wanted to call 
down fire from heaven to conſume a town in 
which they had been refuſed a lodging. In a 
word, he himſelf died a victim to malice 
and perſecution; and, if one might dare to 
compare God with a mortal, and ſacred things 


with prophane, his death, humanly ſpeak- 


ing, had a great reſemblance to that of Socrates. 
The Greek philoſopher ſuffered by the hatred 
of the ſophiſts, the prieſts, and the heads of the 
people ; the Chriſtian law-giver by that of the 


Scribes, Phariſees, and prieſts. Socrates might 


have avoided death, but would not ; Chriſt of- 
fered himſelf a voluntary ſacrifice. The Greek 


philoſopher not only pardoned his falſe accuſers 
7 | and 
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and iniquitous judges, he even deſired them to 
treat his children as they had done himſelf, 
ſhould they be one day happy enough, like him, 
to deſerve their hatred. The Chriſtian law- 
giver, infinitely ſuperior to the heathen, be- 
ſought his father to forgive his enemies. If 
Chriſt ſeemed to fear death, and that the agonies 
he was in at its approach, drew from him ſweat 
mixed with blood, which is the moſt violent 
and rare of all ſymptoms, it was becauſe he 
condeſcended to ſubmit to every weakneſs of 


the human frame which ne had taken upon 


him ; his body trembled, but his ſoul was un- 
ſhaken. By his example we may learn, that 
true fortitude and greatneſs conſiſt in ſupport- 
ing thoſe evils at which our nature ſhrinks. 
It is the heighth of courage to meet death at the 
tame time that we fear it. 


| Socrates accuſed the ſophiſts of ignorance, 

and convicted them of falſhood : Jeſus, in his 
Godlike character, accuſed the Scribes and 
Phariſees of being hypocrites, blind guides and 
fools, and a race of vipers and ſerpents. 


Socrates was not accuſed of attempting to 
found a new ſet; nor was Chriſt charged with 


endeavouring to introduce a new one. We are 


told 
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told in St. Matthew, that the great men and 
the prieſts, and all the council, ſought falſe 


witneſs againſt Jeſus to put him to death. 


Now, if they were obliged to ſeek for falſe 
witneſſes, they could not charge him with hay- 
ing preached openly againſt the law; beſides, 
it was evident, that he complied in every re- 
ſpect with the Moſaic law, from his birth to 
his death. He was circumciſed the eighth day 


like other Jewiſh children ; he was baptized 


in Jordan, agreeable to a ceremony held ſacred 
among the Jews, and among all the other peo- 


| ple of the Eaſt. All impurities of the Jaw were 


cleanſed by baptiſm; it was in this manner 
their prieſts were conſecrated at the ſolemn feaſt 
of the expiation, every one plunged himſelf in 
the water, and all new-made proſelytes under- 
went the ſame ceremony. | 


Moreover, Jeſus obſerved all the points of 
the law; he feaſted every ſabbath-day, and he 


abſtained from forbidden meats ; he kept all the 


feſtivals, and even before his death, he cele- 
brated that of the paſlover; he was not accuſ- 
ed of embracing any new opinion, nor of ob- 
ſerving any ſtrange rites. Born an Ifraclite/he 
always lived as an Iſraelite. 


He 


5 


80 
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He was accuſed indeed by two witneſſes, of 
having ſaid that he could deſtroy the temple, 
and build it up again in three days; a ſpeech al- 
gether unintelligible to the carnal Jews, but 


which did not amount to an accuſation of ſeex- 


ing to found a new ſect. 


When he was examined before the high - 
prieſt, this latter ſaid to him, I command 
« you, in the name of the living God, to tell us 
cc jf thou art Chriſt, the ſon of God.” We are 
not told what the high-prieſt meant by the ſon 
of God. This expreſſion was ſometimes made 
uſe of to ſignify a juſt or upright man *, in the 


* 


* Tt was indeed very difficult, not to ſay-impoſ? 
ſible, for the Jews to comprehend, without an im- 
mediate revelation, the ineffable myſtery of the in- 
carnation of God, the fon of God. In the fixth 
chapter of Geneſis, we find the ſons of great 
men called the ſons of God.” In like manner 


the royal Pſalmiſt calls the tall cedars, „the ce- 


« dars of God.” Samuel ſays, „ the fear of God 
ce fell upon the people;“ that is, a violent fear 
ſeized them. A great tempeſt is called the wind 
of the Lord, and Saul's diſtemper, the melancholy 
of the Lord. Nevertheleſs, the Jews ſeemed to 
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ſame manner as the words ſon of Belial, to ſig- 
nity a wicked perſon. The carnal Jews had 
no idea of the ſacred myſtery of the ſon of 
God, God himſelf, coming upon earth. 


Jeſus anſwered the high-prieſt, “ thou haſt 
« ſaid ; nevertheleſs, I ſay unto you, hereafter 

< ſhall ye fee the ſon of man fitting on the right 
hand of the power of God, and coming in 
„ the clouds of heaven 1.“ v5 11-4 

This anſwer was looked upon by the whole 
aſlembly as a blaſphemy., But the Sanhedrim 
having no longer the power of life and death, 
they fallely accuſed Jeſus before the Roman 
governor of the province, of being a diſturber of 
the public peace, and one who ſaid they ſhould 


Fad 
« 


Lan * 


have clearly underſtood that our Saviour called 
himſelf the fon of God in the proper ſenſe of that 
word; and if they looked upon this as a blaſphe- 
me us exprefſion, it is an additional proof of their 
ig norance of the incarnation, and of God, the fon 
of God, being ſent upon earth for the redemption 
of mankind. 


+ Matthew, chap. xxvi.. ver. 61—64. 


not 
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not pay tribute to Cæſar; and moreover, called 
himſelf king of the Jews. It is therefore in- 
conteſtibly evident, that he was acculed of a 
crime againſt the ſtate. | 
Pilate being informed that he was a Gallilean, 
ſent him immediately to Herod, the tetrarch of 
Gallilee, This latter thinking it impoſſible that 
a perſon of Jeſus's appearance ſhould pretend to 
be the head of a party, or aſpire to royalty, treated 
him with great contempt, and ſent him back 
again to Pilate, who had the infamous weakneſs 
to condemn him to death, as the only means to 
appeaſe the tumult raiſed again{t himſelf ; more 
eſpecially as he had lately experienced the re- 
volt of the Jews, as we are told by Joſephus. 
On this occaſion Pilate did not ſhow the fame 


generoſity Waun the governor Feſtus did af- 
terwards. 


I now deſire to know, whether toleration or 
non toleration appears to be of divine preſcrip- 
tion? Let thoſe who would reſemble Chriſt, 
be martyrs, and not executionets. 


a - CHAP, 
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CH A FP. N 


TESTIMONIES againſt PERSECUTION. 


T is an impious act to deprive men of li- 

berty in matters of religion, or prevent them 
from making choice of a God. No God nor 
man would be pleaſed with a forced ſervice, 
( Apologetic chap. xxiv.) 


Was violence to be uſed in defence of the 
faith, the biſhops would oppoſe it. (St. Hila- 
rius, lib. i.) : 

Religion when forced ceaſes to be religion; 
we ſhould perſuade and not compel, Religion 
cannot be commanded. (Laantns, lib. iii.) 


It is deteſtable hereſy to endeavour to bring 
over by violence, bodily puniſhments, or impri- 
ſonments, thoſe whom we cannot convince by 
reaſoning. (St. Athanaſius, lib. i.) 


Nothing 


t 


b 


Pd 
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Nothing is more contradictory to true reli- 
gion than conſtraint. (St. Tuſtin, Martyr, lib. v.) 


Is it for us to perſecute thoſe whom God 
tolerates ? ſid St. Auguſtine, before his diſpute 
with the Donatiſts had ſoured his diſpoſition, 


Let no violence be done to the Jews. (The 
56th Canon of the 4th- Council of Toledo.) 


Adviſe but compel not. (St. Barnard's Ler- 
ters.) | | 


We do not pretend to overcome error by 


violence. (Speech of the Clergy of France to Lewis 


We have always diſapproved of rigorous 


meaſures. (Aſſembly of the Clergy, Auguſt 11, 
1560.) 1 þ 


We know that faith may yield to perſuaſion, 
but it never will be controuled. (Flechier bi/h:þ 
of Nimes, Letter, 19.) 


We ought to abſtain even from reproachful 
ſpeeches. (Biff Balley's Paſtoral Letters.) 
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Remember that the diſeaſes of the ſoul are 
not to be cured by reſtraint and violence. 
Cardinal Camus Paſtoral Inſiructions for the Year 
1688.) 


Indulge every one with civil toleration, 
( Archbijhop Fenelon to the Duke of Burgundy.) 


Compulſion in religion proves the ſpirit, which 


dickates it to be an enemy to truth. (Dirois, 


a Doctor of the Sorbonne, b. vi. chap. iv) 
Compulſion may make hypocrites, but never 
can perſuade. (Tellemont's Hift, Eccleſ. tom. vi.) 


We have thought it conformable to equity 
and right reaſon, to walk in the paths of the 
antient church, which never uſed violence to 
*elabliſh or extend religion. (Remonſtrance of 
the Parliament of Paris ta Henry II.) 


Experience teaches us, that violence is more 
likely to irritate, than to cure a diſtemper which 
is ſeated in the mind. (De Thou's Epiſtle De- 
dicatery to Henry I.) 916 35% 


Faith 
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Faith is not inſpired by the edge of the 


ſword. (Cereſier in the —_— aan ak and 
Lewis AIII.) 38532 


It is a barbarous zeal which pretends to 
ſorce any religion upon the mind, as if per- 
ſu: fton ' could be produced by conſtraint, 
(Boulainvillier's State of France.) 


It is with religion as with love; command can 
eo nothing, conſtraint ſtill leſs; nothing is ſo 
independent as love and belief. ( Amelat de la 
Houſſaie on Cardinal Offatt's Letters.) 


If providence has been ſo kind to you as to 
give you a knowledge of the truth, receive it 
as an inſtance of his great goodneſs ; but ſhould 


thoſe who enjoy the inheritance of their "mY 


ther, hate thoſe who do not ? (Spirits of Laws, 
book xxv.) 


One might compoſe an immenſe volume of 
ſuch paſſages. All our hiſtories, diſcourſes, ſcr- 
mons, moral treatiſes, and catechiſms of the 
preſent time, abound with, and inculcate this 
holy doctrine of indulgence What fatality, 
what falſe reaſon, then leads us to contradict, 
by our practice, the theory we are every day 
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teaching? When our actions give the lie to 


our morals, it muſt certainly proceed from our 
thinking it our intereſt to practiſe the contrary of 


what we teach; but what advantage can ariſe 


from perſecuting thoſe who do not think in the 


ſame manner as we do, and thereby making our- 


ſelves hated by them? Onc e more then, let me 
repeat it, there is the higheſt abſurdity in perſe- 
cution. It may be replied, that thoſe who 


found it their intereſt to lay a reſtraint upon the 


conſciences of others, are not abſurd in ſo do- 
ing. To ſuch men I addreſs the following 


chapter, 


CHAP. 


: E 


S 


t ConvERSATION between a DYING Man, 
and one in good health. 


N inhabitant of a country village, lying at 


the point of death, was viſited by a perſon 


in good health, who came to inſult bim in his 
laſt moments with the following ſpeech. 


Wretoh that. thou art! think as I do thisin- 
ſtant, ſign this writing immediately, confeſs that 
five propoſitions are to be found in a book that 
neither thou nor I bave ever read; adopt imme- 
diately the opinion of Lanfranc againſt Berenga- 
rius, and of St. Thomas againſt St. Bonaventure. 
join with the council of Nice againſt the council 
of Frankfort; and explain to me. out of hand, 
how the words, My father is greater than 
me,“ ſignify exactly, I am as great as him.“ 


Tell me alſo in what manner the father commu- 
nicates all his attributes to the ſon, excepting 


the . fatherhood.; or I will have have thy 
body thrown to the fowls of the air, thy 
children deprived of their inheritance, thy wife 
of her dowry, and thy family turned out to beg 
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their bread, which ſhall be refuſed them by thoſe 
who are like myſelf . 


„ Dix Man. R 


I ſcarce underſtand what you ſay; your 
threats ſtrike my ears confuſedly, they trouble 
my mind, and render my laſt moments terrify- 


ing. In the name of God have pity on me 
r rx: 2 


CrutrL Man, 


-/ Pity ! I can have none for thee, unleſs thou 
art exactly of my opinion, 


DyinG Man: 


Alas ! you muſt be ſenſible that in thefe my 
laſt moments, my ſenſes are all impaired, the 
doors of my underſtanding are ſhut, my ideas 
are loft in confuſion, and I have hardly any 
ſentiments remaining. Am I then in in a con- 
e to * ? 


Cruer Man. 


Well then, if thou can't not believe as T 


would have thee, only ſay that you do, and 
that Will content me. 


Dying 
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Dyixo Max. 


How! would you have me perjure myſelf, 
to pleaſe you, when I am going in an inſtant 
to appear beſore the judgment-ſeat of that God 
who is the avenger of perjury ? 


CRUEL MAN. 


No matter; thou wilt have the pleaſure to 
be interred in holy ground, and thy wife and 
children will have wherewithal to maintain 
them after thy death. Die an hypocrite: 
hypocriſy is a very good thing; I have heard 
fay, it is the homage which vice pays to virtue. 
A little hypocriſy, friend, can't coſt you much? 


* . - 


Dying Man. 


Surely, you muſt either not acknowledge a 


God, or hold him very cheap, ſince you re- 
quire me to tell a lie with my laſt breath, when 
you yourſelf muſt ſoon appear in judgment 
before him, and anſwer for that lie. 


/ 
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CRUEL MAN. 


Inſolent wretch ! doſt thou ſay that I do not 
acknowledge a God ? 


Dying Man. 


Pardon me, brother, I rather fear you do not 
know him. The God whom I adore, lends me 
at this time an increaſe of ſtrength, to tell you 
with my dying words, that if you believe in him, 
you ought to behave towards me with charity: 
He has given me my wife and children, do not 


you make them periſh with miſery. As for my 


body, do with it as ſeems good to you; I leave 
it at your diſpoſal ; but let me copjure you to 
believe in God, 


CRUEL Man: 


Come, come, truce with your reaſoning, and 


do as I bid you; I will have it ſo; I command 


Jou to do it. 


Dying MAN. 


But what advantage can you have in thus 
tormenting me? 


CRUEL 


ye 
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CRUEL Man. 


What advantage! why, if I can make you 
fign, it will be worth a good canonſhip to me. 


Dying Man. 


Ah! brother; my laſt moment approaches 
I am expiring; but I will pray to God to touch 


i, 


your heart, that you may be converted. ; 


CRUEL Man. 


The devil take the impertinent puppy he has 
not ſigned after all! Well, I'll &en ſign for him, 
it is but a little forgery. 


The following letter is a confirmation of ths 
above doctrine. 


CHAP, 
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them all at one time and in one place, which 
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CHAP. XVII. 
A LETTER from a Beneficed Prieſt, to Father 


LE TELLIER, the Jeſuit, dated the 6th of 
May, 1714. 


Reverend Father, 


AH following is in obedience to the or- 

ders I received from your reverence, to 
lay before you the moſt effectual means for de- 
livering Jeſus and his company from their ene- 
mies. 


I believe there may be remaining at this time 
in the kingdom not more than five hundred 
thouſand Hugonots, ſo e ſay a million, others 


a million and a half; but let the number be 
what what it will, the following is my advice ; 


which, however, as in duty bound, I ſubmit 
with all humility to your reverence's judg- 
ment. 


In the firſt place then, it will be very eaſy to 


ſeize in one day all the preachers, and to hang 


will 
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CRIES would have all the fathers and 
mothers who are heretics murdered in their 
beds, becauſe the killing them in the ſtreets. 
might occaſion ſome little diſturbance ; beſides, 
by that means ſeveral of them might eſcape, 
which is above all to be prevented. This ex- 
ecution is a neceſſary corollary of our princi= 
ples ; for if we ought to kill a heretic, as ſo 
many of our great divines have inconteſtably 
proved, it is evident, that we ought to kill them 
all without exception. 


Thirdly, I would the very next day, marry 
all the daughters to good catholics, inaſmuch as 
it would not be politic to depopulate the ſtate 
fo much after the late war; but as forthe boys of 
fourteen and fifteen years of age, who have al- 
ready imbibed bad principles, which.we cannot 

hope to root out, tis my opinion that they 
ſhould be all caſtrated, to prevent the race from 
being ever reproduced. As for the other youn- 
ger lads, they may be brought up in our col- 
leges, where they may be whi pped till they have 


learnt by heart the works of Sanchez and Mo- 
ä linos. 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, I think, under correction, the ſame 
method ought to be taken with all the Luthe- 
rans of Alſace, for I remember in the year 1704, 
to have ſeen two old women of that country 
laugh on the day of our defeat at Blenheim. 


Fiſthly, What relates to the Janſeniſts will 
perhaps appear a little more difficult : I believe 
their numbers may amount to about fix mil- 
lions, a little more or leſs; but this ought not 
to give any alarm to a perſon of your reve- 


rence's diſpoſition. I reckon among the Jan- 


ſeniſts all the parliaments who have ſo unwor- 
thily maintained the liberties of the Gallican 
church. I leave it to your reverence to weigh 
with your uſual prudence, the moſt effectual 
methods for reducing theſe turbulent ſpirits. 
The gunpowder-plot failed of the defired ſuc- 
ceſs, thro” the weakneſs of one of the conſpira- 
tors, who wanted to fave the life of his friend.: 
but, as yourtreverence has no friend, the ſame in- 
convenience is not to be apprehended ; you 
may very eaſily blow up all the parliaments in 
the kingdom with the compoſition called Pul- 
vis Pyrius, invented by the monk Schwartz. 
By my calculation, it will require upon an 


average thirty-ſix barrels of powder for each of 
the parliaments; now if we multiply thirty- 
, L | . 


— 


E 
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ſix, the number of barrels, by twelve, the num- 
ber of parliaments, it will make four hundred 
and thirty-two barrels, which, at a hundred 
crowns per barrel, will amount to not quite a 
hundred and thirty thouſand livres; a mere 
trifle for the reverend father-general. 


The parliaments thus diſpoſed of, you may 
beſtow their places upon your congregationiſts, 
who are perfectly well verſed in the laws of the 

realm. 


Sixthly, It will be a very eaſy matter to 
poiſon the cardinal de Noailles, who is a very 
ſimple, unſuſpecting man. 


-. Yourreverence may take the ſame ſteps for 
converſion with ſeveral of the refractory prelates; 
and their biſhoprics, by a brief from the pope, 
may be put into the hands of the Jeſuits : thus 
all the biſhops that remain being ſtaunch to the 
good cauſe, and they making a proper choice of 
curates, I, with your reverence's permiſſion, 
would give the following advice: 


Seventhly and laſtly, As the Janſeniſts are 
ſaid to take the ſacrament one time in the year 
at leaſt, which is at Eafter, it would not be 
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r 


amiſs. to ſeaſon the conſecrated. waters. with a 
little aſ that drug which; was. uled, to do juſtice 
upon the empgtor Hepry VII. Some nice ca- 
willer may porhaps:tell me, that in this operation 
we may run ſume que in poiſoning the Mo- 
liniſts at the ſame time.; there is ſome weight in 
this objection: : but then it ſhould be conſidered, 
that there is no project without its inconveni- 
endies; nor any ſyſtem; but what threatens de- 
ſtruction in ſomebpart. Andi if we were to be 
ſtopped by theſe little difficulties, we ſhould ne- 
ver attain our end in any thing: beſides, as 
here we have in view the obtaining. the great- 
eſt of all poſſtble advantages, awe fould:ingr 
ſuffer ourſelves to be-focked; thoughlit Bangs 
in it ſome bad conſequences, eſpecially as 
hoſe conſequerices ate of little or n eonſide ra- 
tion. $4 £34 | . 3 12911 
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8 And ae] all, we Wal 3 

Proach ourſelves with, ſince it is proved, that 
the Reformed, as they call themſelves, and the 
*fanſeniſts; have all of them 'their -portion in 
hell; therefote, we only put them in poſſeſſion 
of f eheir inheritance a little the ſooner, 


$6211 U 21 74 NI 128 
It is as evident, au belongs of right 
to the Molinifts ; - therefore by deſtroy ing them 
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by miſtake, and without any evil intention, 
We haſten their «happineſs; and are in both 
caſes the miniſters of Providence, a HOW. 
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As to thoſe who may be a little ſhocked at 
the number to be thus made away with, your 
reverence may remark to them, that from the 
firſt low iſhing days of the church to the year 
1707, that is to ſay, in about Fourteen bundred 

years, religion has occaſianed the maſſacre of 
upwards of fifty millions of perſons ; whereas 
by my propoſal, not above fix millions and a 


half wil}-be put to death by the halter, the dag- 
ger, or poiſon. 


» ; 
4 > - -- 


But perhaps it may be objeQed, that my cal- 
culation is not juſt, and that I have cominitted 
an error againſt the Rule of Three; inaſmuch, 
as, that if in fourteen hundred years, there pe- 
riſhed fifty millions of ſouls, on account of ſome 
trifling diſputes in divinity,” that makes only 
thirty-five thouſand ſeven hundred and fourteen, 
and ſome little fraction in a year, and conſe- 
quently, that by my method an overplus of fix 
millions ſixty four thouſand two hundred and 
eighty-five and ſome fractions, are put to death 
in the current year. But indeed, this a very 
childiſh quibble; nay, Pl even call it impious : 


for 
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for is it not plain, that by my method, I ſave 
the lives of all the Catholics, ſo long as the 
world ſhall laſt? But in ſhort, there would 
be no end of anſwering every frivolous ob- 
jection. 


5 


I am, * 
With the moſt profound ReſpeR, 
Reverend Father, 
Your Reverence's 
Moſt humble, 
Moſt devout, 
And moſt humane R 
Native of Angouleme, 


Prefect of the Congregation, 


This glorious ſcheme however could not be 
Carried into execution, becauſe it required a 


conſiderable time to make the neceſlary dif- 


poſitions, and that father Le Tellier was baniſh- 
ed the year following. But as it is right to 
examine both ſides of an argument, it will be 
proper to enquite in what caſes it may be law- 


ful to follow in part the ſcheme of the reverend 


father's 
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father's correſpondent. It would ſeem rather 
too ſevere to execute it in all its parts: let us 
therefore examine in what caſes we ought to 
break upon the Wheel, to hang, or to make galley- 
ſlaves of thoſe who differ from us -in opinion. 
This ſhall be the ſubject of the following 
chapter, 
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OR a government not to have a right 

to puniſh mea for their errors, it is neceſ- 
ſary that thoſe errors ſhould not be crimes ; and 
they are crimes only when they diſturb the pub- 
lic tranquility ; which they do whenever they 
inſpire enthuſiaſm: it is neceſſary therefore that 
that men ſhould begin by laying aſide enthu- 
fiaſm, in order to deſerve toleration. 


If a number of young Jeſuits, knowing that 
the church holds all reprobates and heretics in 
deteſtation, and that the opinion of the Jan- 
ſeniſts having been condemned by a bull, 
this ſet is conſequently reprobate ; there- 
upon go and ſet fire to the houſe of the fathers 
of the oratory, becauſe Queſael one of that body 
was a Janſeniſt; it is clear, that the govern- 

ment would be obliged to puniſh thoſe Jeſuits, 


In 
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In like manner, if theſs latter have! been 
found to teach the moſt reprehenſible doctrinés, 
and if their inſtitution appears contrary to the 
laws of the kingdom, it becomes neceſfary to 
aboliſh their ſociety, and of Jeſuits to make 
them uſeful citizens: which, in fact, fo far 
from being an oppreſſion upon them, as has 
been pretended, is 4 real good done them; for 
where is the great- oppreſſion of being obliged 
to wear a ſhort coat inffead of a long gown; or 
to be free inſſead of being a flave? In time of 
peace, whole regiments are broke without com- 
plaining; ; why then ſhould the Jeſuits make 
ſach an outcry, when they are broke for tlie 
. of n ? 


Were che Na in a tranſport of vole, 
kcal for the Virgin Mary, to go and pull down 
the church of the Dominicans, who hold Mary. 
to have been born in original ſin, the govern- 
ment would then be obliged to treat the Fran- 
ciſcans much in the ſame manner it has done 
the Jeſuits. 


The ſame argument will hold good with re- 
gard to the Lutherans and Calviniſts; for let 
them ſay, if they pleaſe, we follow the dic- 
tates of our conſciences, it is more profitable 

5 to 


- 
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to obey God than man; we are the only true 
flock, and therefore ought to cut off all the 
wolves. It is evident that in this caſe they 


themſelves are the wolves. 


One of the moſt aſtoniſhing examples of en- 
thuſiaſm, was in a little ſe& of Denmark, found- 
ed on one of the beſt principles in the world; 
for theſe people endeavoured to procure the 
eternal happineſs of all their brethren : but the 
conſequences of this principle were very ſingu- 
lar. As they believed that all the young chil- 
dren who died. without baptiſm were damned, 
and that thoſe who had the happineſs to die im- 
mediately after the receiving that ſacrament, 
enter into eternal happineſs, they went forth 
and murdered all the young children of both 
ſexes lately baptized whom they could meet 
with; by this action, they doubtleſs procured 
the little innocents the greateſt of all felicity, by 
preſerving them at once from ſin, the miſeries of 
this life, and hell, and ſending them infallibly 
to heaven, But theſe people, in the exceſs of 
their charitable zeal, did not conſider that it is 
forbidden to do evil that good may come there- 
of ; that they had no right over the lives of 
theſe infants; that the greateſt part of fa- 

| thers 
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thers and mothers are fo carnal, as to deſire 
rather to keep their children about them, than 
to ſee their throats cut, though it was to ſend 
them to heaven ; and laſtly, that it is the duty 
of the magiſtrate to puniſh murder, thoug 
committed with a good intent, 8 


It ſhould ſeem that the Jews had the greateſt 
right of any perſons to rob and murder us: for 
although the Old Teſtament abounds with ex- 
amples of toleration and indulgence, yet are 
there ſeveral inſtances of the contrary, and ſome 
very ſevere laws. God did at times command 
his people to kill all idolaters, reſerving only 
the young women fit for the nuptial ſtate: 
they look upon us as idolaters ; and notwith- 
ſtanding that we at preſent tolerate them, they 
might certainly, had they the power in their 
hands, cut us all off, excepting our young 
women. 


Moreover, they would be under an indiſpen- 
fable obligation to exterminate the whole 
Turkiſh race; this ſpeaks itſelf; for the 
Turks are at preſent in poſſeſſion of the coun- 
tries of the Hittites, the Jebuſites, the Amo- 
rites, the Girgaſhites, &c. &, All which 
people were laid under à curſe, and all their 

L. coun- 
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country, which was about five and twenty 
leagues in extent, was given to the Jews by ſe- 
ral ſucceſſive covenants; conſequently they 
ought to reſume poſſe ſſion of their own, which 
the Turks have uſurped from them for upwards 
of a thouſand years. But if the Jews were to 
reaſon in this manner now-a-days, it 1s pretty 
certain we ſhould make them no other anſwer, 
but by impaling them alive, 


Theſe are the only caſes in which perſecution 
appears reaſonable, 
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AccounT of a Controverſial Diſpute diſpute 
which happened in CHINA. 


T N the beginning of the reign of the great 


emperor Cam-hi, a mandarin of the city of 
Canton hearing a great noiſe and outcry in the 
houſe adjoining to that he dwelt in, ſent to 
know if they were murdering any one ; but wag 
told that it was only a Daniſh almoner, a 
Dutch chaplain, and a Jeſuit diſputing together 
upon which he ordered them to be brought be- 
fore him, and enquired of them the occaſion of 
their quarrel ? | 


The Jeſuit, who was the firſt that ſpoke, 
ſaid, that it was a very grievous thing to him, 
who was always in the right, to have to do with 
people who were always in the wrong; that 
he had at firſt began to reaſon with them with 
the greateſt coolneſs ; but that, at length, he 
could not but own his patience had leſt him, 


The mandarin then repreſented to all three, 
with all imaginable candour, how neceſlary it 
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to obſerve decorum and good manners even indif. 
putation; he told them that no one ever gave 
way to heats or paſſion in China, and deſired to 
be informed of the nature of their diſpute ? 


My lord, ſaid the Jeſuit, I take you for judge 
in this affair. Theſe two gentlemen refuſe to 


ſubmit to the deciſions of the council of 


Tr en t. Q 


T am ſurpriſed at that, replied the Mandarin, 


'Then turning towards the two refractory par- 


ties, Gentlemen, ſaid he, you ought to ſhew a 
deference to the opinion of a great aſſembly; 
I do not know what the council of Trent is; 
but a number of perſons muſt always have op- 
portunities of knowing better than one ſingle 


man. Noone ought to imagine that he knows 


more than all others, and that reaſon dwells 
only with him: this is the doctrine of our 
great Confucius; therefore, if you would take 
my advice, abide by what the council of Trent 
has decreed. | 


. The Dane then began to ſpeak in his turn. 
Your Excellence, ſaid he, has delivered your- 
ſelf with great wiſdom and prudence : we have 
all that reſpect for great aſſemblies that we 

ought ; 


ri 
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ought ; and accordingly we ſubmit entirely to 
the opinions of ſeveral councils that were held 
at the ſame time with that of Trent. 


Oh! if that is the caſe, ſaid the Mandarin, 
I aſk your pardon, you may doubtleſs be in the 
right. So then, it ſeems you and the Dutch- 
man are of one opinion againſt the Jeſuit. 


Not in the leaſt, anſwered the Dutchman, 
this man here (pointing to the Dane) enter- 
tains notions almoſt as extravagant as thoſe of 
the Jeſuit, who pretends to ſo much mildneſs 
before you. Sblood! there is no bearing this 
with patience! 


I cannot conceive what you mean, ſaid the 
Mandarin; are you not all three Chriſtians ? 
are you not all three come to teach the Chriſ- 
tian religion in our empire? and ought you not 
conſequently to have all the fame tenets ? 


You ſee how it is, my lord, ſaid the Jeſuit: 
theſe two men here, are mortal enemies to each 
other; and yet both of them diſpute againſt 
me ; this makes it clear, that they are both in 
the wrong, and that reaſon is on my fide. 
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I do not think it is fo very clear, replied the 
Mandarin, for it may very well happen that 
you are ail three in the wrong. But I ſhould 
be glad to hear your arguments ſingly. 


The Jeſuit then made along diſcourſe, while 
the Dutchman and the Dane at every period 
ſhrugged up their ſhoulders, and the Mandarin 
could not make any thing of what he heard. 
The Dane now took the lead in his turn, while 
his two adverfarics looked upon him with mani- 
feit ſigns of contempt; and the Mandarin, 
when he had finiſhed, remained as wiſe as be- 
fore, The Dutchman had the ſame ſucceſs. 
At length, they began to talk all three together, 
and broke out into the moſt ſcurrilous revil- 
ings. The honeſt Mandarin could hardly get 
in a word ; at length he diſmiſſed them, ſaying, 
If you expect to have your doctrine tolerated 
here, begin by ſhewing an example of it to 
each other, 


At leaving the houſe, the Jeſuit met with a 
Dominican miſſionary, to whom he related what 
had paſſed; and told him, that he had gained 
his cauſe ; for you may be aſſured, added he, 


Can 


that truth will always prevail, The Domini- 
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can replied, Had I been there, friend, you 
would not ſo eaſily have gained your cauſe ; for 
I ſhould have proved you to be an idolator and 
a liar. Upon this, there aroſe a violent diſpute 
between them ; and the Jeſuit and the Friar 
went to fiſly-ccuffs. The Mandarin being in- 
formed of this ſcandalous behaviour, ordered 


them both to be ſent to priſon. A ſub- manda- 


rin aſked his Excellence, how long he would 
pleaſe to have them remain in confinement ? 
Till they are both agreed, ſaid the judee, 
Then, my lord, anſwered the ſub-mandarin, 
they will remain in priſon all their days. Well 
then, ſaid the Mandarin, let them ſtay till they 
forgive one another. That they will never do, 
rejoined the deputy, I know them very well. 
Indeed ! ſaid the Mandarin; then let it be till 
they appear ſo to do, 
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Whether it is of Service to indulge the People 


in SUPERSTITION. 


UCH is the weakneſs and perverſity of the 
human race, that it is undoubtedly more 
eligible for them to be ſubject to every poſſible 


kind of ſuperſtition, provided it is not of a 


bloody nature, than to live without religion. 
Man has always ſtood in need of a curb ; and 
though it was certainly very ridiculous to ſa- 
crifice to fauns, ſatyrs, and naiads, yet it was 
more reaſonable and advantageous to adore even 
thoſe fantaſtic images of the Deity, than to be 
given up to atheiſm. An atheiſt of any capa- 
city and inveſted with power, would be as dread- 


ful a ſcourge to the reſt of mankind, as the moſt 
bloody enthuſiaſt, ; 


When men have not true notions of the 
Deity, falſe ideas muſt ſupply their place, like 
as in troubleſome and calamitous times, we are 
obliged to trade with baſe money when good is 
not to be procured. The heathens were afraid 
of committing crimes, left they ſhould be puniſh- 
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ed by their falſe gods. The Malabar dreads the 
anger of his pagods. Wherever there is a fixed 
community, religion is neceſſary; the laws are 
a curb upon open crimes, and religion upon 
private ones. | | 


- 


But when once men have embraced a pure 
and holy religion, ſuperſtition then becomes 
not only needleſs, but very hurtful, "Thoſe 
whom God has been pleaſed to nouriſh with 
bread, ought not to be fed upon acorns. 


Superſtition is to religion what aſtrology is 
to aſtronomy, the fooliſh danghter of a wiſe 
mother. Theſe two daughters however have 


for a long time governed this world with. 
uncontroulable ſway. 


In thoſe dark and barbarous times amongſt: 
us, when there were hardly two feudal lords 
who had a New- Teſtament in their houſes, it 
might be pardonable to preſent the common 
people with fables; I mean thoſe: feudal lords, 
their ignorant wives, and brutiſh veſſals, They 
were then made to believe, that St. Chriſtopher 
carried the child Jeſus on his ſhoulders from 
one fide of the river to the other: they were 
entertained with ſtories of witches and witch- 
craft; they readily believed that St. Genou 
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cured the gout, and St. Clara ſore eyes. The 
children believed in hobgoblins, and' their fa- 


thers in St. Francis girdle; and relicks ſwarm- 
ed out of number. 


The common. people have continued to be 


infected with the ruſt of theſe ſuperſtitions, even. 


after religion became more enlightened. It is 


well known that when Mr. de Noailles, biſhop. 


of Chalons, ordered the pretended relick of the 
holy navel to be taken away and thrown into 
the fire, the whole city of Chalons joined in a 
proſecution againſt him; but he, who had reſo- 


lution equal to his piety, ſoon brought the peo- 
ple of his dioceſe to believe, that one may adore- 


Jeſus Chriſt in ſpirit and in truth, without hav- 
ing his navel in a church, 


Thoſe whom we call Janſeniſts were not a 
little inſtrumental in rooting out by degrees, 
from the minds of the greateſt part of the na- 
tion, the many abſurd notions which were the 


diſgrace of our holy religion. And it no lon- 


ger continued to be thought ſufficient to repeat 
the prayer of thirty days to the bleſſed Virgin, 
to obtain whatever one ſhould aſk, and fin with 
impunity. 


At 
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At length, the lower kind of people began to 
imagine, that it was not St. Genevieve who 
gave rain or cauſed it to ceaſe, but God himſelf, 


who diſpoſed the elements according to his | 

good will and pleaſure. The monks have been i 8 
aſtoniſhed to find their ſaints no longer perform i if 8 
miracles; and if the writers of the life of St. 0 | = 


Francis, Xavier were to come again into the. 


TOW. 


world, they would not venture to aſſert that ö | 
their ſaint raiſed nine people from the dead; j = 

that he was at one and the ſame time, both on [ j 

the ſea and on ſhore; or that a crab brought h ö 
him his crucifix, which he had dropped out of . 
his hand into the water. ! | 

lt: 

It has happened much the ſame with regard: | y 

to excommunications. Our French hiſtorians. | 9 

tell us, that when king Robert was excommu- bt 


nicated by pope Gregory V. for baving married. 
the princeſs Bertha, who was his god-mother,, 
his domeſtics threw all the victaals that came 


2 


r 
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from his table out of the windows, and that his. | j 'F 
; 1 

queen Bertha was delivered of a gooſe, as a 1 


puniſhment for this inceſtuous alliance. It is 
not likely that the pages of the preſence to 2. 
king of France now-a-days, would throw his. 
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dinner into the ſtreets if he ſhould be excom- i 
municated, ; nor would it be very readily be-. [ | 
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lieved, that the queen was brought to bed of a 
bird. 


If there are ſome few Convulſioniſts yet to 
be met with in an obſcure corner of the town, 
it is a kind of louſy diſeaſe that infects only 
the dregs of the people. Reaſon is every day 
making her way into the tradeſman's counting- 
houſe, as well as into the palaces of our nobili- 
ty. It behoves us then to cultivate the fruits 
of this reaſon, more eſpecially as it is im- 
poſſible to prevent them from ſprouting 
forth, France, after having been enlight- 
ened by a Paſcal, a Nicole, an Arnaud, a Boſ- 
tuct, a Deſcartes, a Gaſſendi, a Bayle, a Fon- 
tenelle, and other bright geniuſſes, like them, 
is no longer to be governed as in the times of 
Garaſſe and Menot, 


If the maſters of error, I mean the great maſ- 
ters who were ſo Jong time prayed to and re- 
verenced for brutalizing the human ſpecies, 
were at preſent to enjoin us to believe that the 
feed muſt rot in the earth before it can ſprout, 


that this earth continues immoveable on its 
taſis, without revolving about the ſun; that the 
tides are not the natural effect of gravitation ; 

that. 
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that the rainbow is not formed by the refraction 
and reflection of the rays of light, &c. and were 
they to bring certain paſlages of Scripture badly 
underſtood, and worſe interpreted, to authenti- 
cate their ordinances, how would they be look- 

ed upon by every perſon of common capacity? 
Would fools be thought too harſh a name to be 
impoſed upon them? But if they ſhould have 
recourſe to compulſion and perſecution to eſta- 

bliſh their inſolent ignorance, would not mad-. 
men and butchers be deemed a proper appella- 
tion? 


The more that monkiſh ſuperſtition becomes 
contemptible, the more biſhops are reſpected, 
and the clergy in general eſteemed. They do 
good in their profeſſions ; whereas the monkiſh 
ſuperſtition of foreign climates occaſioned a 
oreat deal of miſchief. But of all ſuperſtitions, 
that of hating our neighbours on account of his. 
opinion, is ſurely the moft dangerous! And 
will it not be granted me, that there would be 
more ſenſe and reaſon in adoring the hol y nave], 
the holy prepuce, and the milk, and the robe of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, than to deteſt and perſe- 
cute our brother ? 


— 


CHAP, 


re 


cha. 


VIRTUE is better than LEARNING. 


H E fewer dogmas, the fewer diſputes. 
and the fewer diſputes, the fewer cala- 
mities: if this 1s not true, I am much miſtaken, 


Religion is inſtituted. to make us happy * 
this life and the next. But what is required to 
make us happy in the life to come? To be juſt; 


and in this? To be merciful and forbearing. 


It would be the height of madneſs to pretend 
to bring all mankind to think exactly in the 
ſame manner in regard to metaphyſics. We 
mignt, with much greater eaſe, ſubject the 
whole univerſe by force of arms, than ſub- 
ject the minds of all the inhabitants, of ons 
ſingle village. 


But Euclid found no difficulty in perfuading 
every one of the truths of geometry ; and why? 
becauſe there is not one of them which is not 
a ſelf-evident corolJary on this ſimple axiom. 
„Two and two make four,” But is it not 


alt= 
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altogether the ſame with relation to the com- 
plicated maxims in metaphyſics and divinity. 


Euſebius and Socrates tell us, that when. 
biſhop Alexander and Arius the prieſt, be- 
gan firſt to diſpute in what manner the Logos 
or word proceeded from the father, the em- 
peror Conſtantine wrote to them in the follow- 
ing terms. ©. You are great fools to diſpute. 
© about things you do not underſtand.” 
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If the two contending parties had been wiſe 
enough to acknowledge that the emperor was in 
the right, Chriſtendom would not have been 
drenched in blood for upwards of three cen- 
turies. ; | 
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And indeed what can be more ridiculous, or 
rather deteſtable, than to addreſs mankind in 
this manner? © My friends, it is not ſuffi- 
e cient that you are faithful ſubjects, dutiful 
< children, tender parents, and upright neigh- 
bours; that you live in the continual prac- 
tice of virtue; that you are grateful, benevo- 
lent, and generous, and worfhip the Saviour 
of the world in peace; it is furthermore re- 
quired of you, that you ſhould know how 
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<« a thing may be begotten from all eternity, 
« without being made from all eternity ; and 
ce if you cannot diſtinguiſh the homouſion in , 
« the hypoſtaſis, we declare to you that you 
&« are damned to all eternity; and in the mean 
« time we ſhall begin by cutting your throats ?” 


If ſuch a deciſion as this had been preſented. 
to Archimedes, Poſſidonius, Varro, Cato, or 
Cicero, what anſwer do you think they would 
have ſaid of it? 


Conſtantine, however, did not perſevere in 
filencing the two parties; he might eaſily have 
ſent for the chiefs of the diſputes before him, 
and have demanded of them by what authority 
they diſturbed the peace of mankind: © Are you, 
he might have ſaid, poſſeſſed of the genealo- 
* gy of the heavenly family? What is it to you 
« whether the ſon was made or begotten, pro- 
<< vided that you are faithful to him; that you 
« preach a ſound doctrine, and practiſe that 
doctrine if you can? I have committed many 
faults in my life-time, and ſo have you: 
I have been ambitious, ſo have you: it has 
« coſt me many falſhoods and cruelties to at- 
tain to the empire; I haye murdered my 


6 neareſt 
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ce neareſt relations that ſtood in my way; but 
I now repent, and am willing to make a- 0 
tonement for my crime by reſtoring peace to Þ 
the Roman empire ; do not you prevent me li 
from doing the only good action which can 1 
poſſibly make my former eruel ones forgot- 
ten; but rather aſũſt me to end my days in 
peace.” Perhaps Conſtantine might not, by 
this ſpeech, have prevailed over the minds of the 
diſputants, and perhaps he might rather be 
pleaſed with preſiding in a council in a long 
crimſon robe, and his forehead glittering with 
Jewels, 
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This however opened a paſſage to all thoſe 
dreadful calamities which over- run the Weſt | 
from Aſia. Out of every conteſted verſe 0 
there iſſued a fury armed with a quibble 
and a poniard, who inſpired mankind at once 
with folly and cruelty. The Huns, the Heruli, | 

the Goths and Vandals, who came afterwards, ( 
did infinitely leſs miſchief ; and the greateſt 
they did, was that of afterwards engaging in 
the fame fatal diſputes, 
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( 234 ) 


CH A;Þ. AS 


Of UNIVERSAL TOLERATION. 


T does not require any great art or ſtudied 
elocution, to prove that Chriſtians ought 
to tolerate each other, Nay, I fhall go ſtill 
farther, and ſay, that we ought to look upon all 
men as our brethren. How! call a Turk, a 
Jew, and a Siameſe, my brother? Yes, doubt- 
leſs; for are we not all children of the ſame 
parent, and the creatures of the ſame creator ? 


But theſe people hold us in contempt, and 
call us idolators ! Well then, I ſhould tell them 
that they were to blame. And I fancy that 1 


or a Talapoin, was I too addreſs them in the 
following manner. | 


« This little globe, which is no more than a, 
5 point, rolls together with many other globes, 
jn that immenſity of ſpace in which we are 
c all alike confounded. Man, who is an ani- 
<F mal, about five feet high, is certainly a very 
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could ſtagger the headſtrong pride of an Iman, 
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- © jnconſiderable part of the creation; but one of 
ce thoſe hardly viſible beings, ſays to others of 
ce the ſame kind inhabiting another ſpot of the 
& plobe, hea: ken to me, for the God of all theſe 
worlds has enlightened me: there are about 
nine bundred millions of us little inſects who 
< inhabit the earth, but my ant-hill is alone 
& cheriſhed by God, who holds all the reſt in 
© horrer and deteſtation; thoſe who live with 
© me upon my ſpot will alone be happy, and 1 
& all the reſt eternally wretched.” | 4 


They would here ſtop me fhort and aſk, 
What madman could bave made ſo ridiculous 
a ſpeech? I ſhould then be obliged to anſwer 
them, It is yourſelves. After which, I ſhould 
endeavour to pacify them, but perhaps that 
would not be very eaſy. 


I might next addreſs myſelf to the Chriſtians, 
and venture to ſay, for example, to a Domini- 
can, one of the judges of. the inquiſition, 
* Brother, you know that every province in 
“Italy has a jargon of its own, and that they 
5 do not ſpeak at Venice and Bergamo as they 
do at Florence. The academy de la Cruſca 
has fixed the ſtandard of the Italian language; | 
$ its dictionary is an unerring rule, and Buon Ui 

“ Matei's Ui 
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«© Matei's grammer is an infallible guide, from 
neither of waich we ought to depart ; but do 
you think that the preſident of the academy, 
or in his abſence Buon Matei, could in 
conſcience order the tongues of all the Vene- 
tians and Bergameſe, who perſiſted in their 
own country dialect, to be cut out ?” 


The inquiſitor would perhaps make me this 
reply; © There is a very wide difference; 
here the ſalvation of your ſoul is concerned; 
and it is entirely for your good that the di- 
& reQtory of the inquiſition ordains that you 
& ſha}l be ſeized, upon the depoſition of a 
ce ſingle perſon, though of the moſt infamous 
character; that you ſhall have ho peiivii to 
& plead for you, nor even be acquainted with 
ce the name of your accuſer ; that the inquiſitor 
« ſhall promiſe you favour, and afterwards 


<< condemn you; that he ſhall make you un- 
« dergo five different kinds of torture, and 


«© that at length you ſhall be either whipt, ſent 
< to the gallics, or burnt at the ſtake 1; father 
© Tyouet, and the doctors Chaucalon, Zanchi- 


4 See that excellent book, intitled, The Manual 
ef the Inquiſition, 
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© nus, Campegius, Royas, Felinus, Gomarus, 
40 Diarbarus, and Gemelinus are exactly of this 
< opinion, conſequently this pious practice will 
% not admit of contradiction.” 


To all which I ſhould take the liberty of 
making the following reply: Dear brother, 
& you may perhaps be in the right, and I am 
< perfectly well convinced of the great benefit 


« you intend me; but may I not be ſaved 
“ without all this?“ 


It is true that theſe horrible abſurdities do not 
every day deform the face of the earth; but 
they have been very frequent, and one might 
eaſily collect inſtances enough to make a vo- 
lume much larger than that of the holy goſpels, 
which condemns ſuch practices. It is not on- 
ly very cruel to perſecute in this ſhort life, thoſe 
who do not think in the ſame manner as we 
do, but I very much doubt if there is not an 
impious boldneſs in pronouncing them eternal- 
ly damned. In my opinion, it little befits ſuch 
inſeas of a ſummer's day, as we are, thus to 
anticipate the decrees of Providence. I am very 
far from oppoſing that maxim of the church, 
that out of her pale there is no ſalvation :” 
on the contrary, I reſpect that and every other 


part 
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part of her doctrine; but, after all, can we be 
ſuppoſed to be intimately acquainted with the 
ways of God, or to fathom the whole depth of 
his mercy ? Is it not permitted us to hope in 
him, as well as to fear him? Is it not ſuffi- 
cient if we are faithful ſons of the church, with- 
out every individual preſuming to wreſt the 
power out of the hand of God, and determine, 
before him, the future deſtiny of our fellow 


creatures ? 


When we wear mourning for aking of Eng- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, or Pruſſia, do we ſay 
that we are in mourning for a damned ſoul that 
is burning in hell ? There are about forty mil- 
lions of inhabitants in Europe who are notmem- 
bers of the church of Rome; ſhould we ſay to 
every one of them, Sir, as I look upon you 
to be infallibly damned, I ſhall neither eat, 
& drink, converſe, nor have oy connections 
« with you?!“ 


Is there an ambaſiador of France, who when 
he is preſented to the Grand Seignior for an 
audience, will ſeriouſly ſay to himſelf, his 
ſublime highneſs will infallibly burn to all eterni- 
- ty, for having ſubmitted to be circumciſed ? If 


he really thought that the Grand Seignior was 


a mortal 
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a mortal enemy to God, and the object of di- 
vine vengeance, could he converſe with ſuch a 
perſon; nay indeed, ought he to be ſent to him? 
But how could we carry on any commerce, 
or perform any of the civil duties of ſociety, if 
we were convinced that we were converſing 
with perſons deſtined to eternal damnation? 


O ye different worſhippers of a God of mercy ! 
if ye have cruel hearts, if, while you adore that 
Deity who has placed the whole of his law in 
theſe few words, Love God and your neigh- 
% bour,” you have loaded that pure and holy 
law with ſophiſtical and unintelligible diſputes, 
if you have lighted the flames of diſcord ſome- 
times for a new word, and at others for a ſingle 
letter only ; if you have annexed eternal pu- 
niſhment to the omiſſion of ſome few words, 
or of certain ceremonies, which other people 
cannot comprehend, I muſt ſay to you with 
tears of compaſſion for mankind : ©* Tranſport 
c yourſelves with me to that great inſtant in 
which all men are to receive judgment from 
« the hand of God, who will then do unto 
cc every one according to their works, and with 
c me behold all the dead of paſt ages appearing 
% in his preſence, Are you very ſure that our 
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heavenly father and creator will ſay to the 


vuviſe and virtuous Confucius, to the great le- 
giſlator Solon, to Pythagoras, Zaleucus, 


Socrates, Plato, the divine Antoninus, the 
good Trajan, to Titus the delight of hu- 
man kind, and to many others who have been 


the models of human kind: Depart from 


me, wretches! into torments that know 
neither alleviation nor end; but are, like 


himſelf, everlaſting. But you, my well-be- 


loved ſervants, John Chatel, Ravaillac, Car- 
touche, Damiens, &c. who have died accord - 
ing to the rules preſcribed by the church, 
enter thou into the joy of your Lord, and 
ſit for ever at my right-hand in majeſty and 
glory ?” : 


Methinks I ſee you ftart with horror at theſe 


words; however, as they have eſcaped me, let 


| them paſs; I ſhall ſay nothing more to you. 


41 


C HAP. XXIII. 8 


An ADDpREss to the DEIT v. 


O longer then do I addreſs myſelf to 

men, but to thee, God of all beings, of 
all worlds, and of all ages; if it may be per- 
mitted weak creatures, loſt in immenſity, and 
imperceptible to the reſt of the univerſe, to 
preſume to petition thee for aught, who haſt 
given plenty of all things, and whoſe decrees 
are immutable as eternal. Deign to look with 
an eye of pity upon the errors annexed to our 
| natures ! let not theſe errors prove the ſources 
of miſery to us]! Thou haſt not given us hearts 


to hate, nor hands to kill each other; grant 


then that we may mutually aid and aſſiſt each 


other to ſupport the burthen of this painful 


and tranſitory life! May the trifling diffe- 


rences in the garments that cover our frail bo- 
dies, in the mode of expreſſing our inſignificant 


thoughts, in our ridiculous cuſtoms, and our 
imperfect laws, in our idle opinions, and in our 


ſeveral conditions and ſituations, that appear ſo 


diſproportionate in our eyes, and all are equal in 
| M thine, 
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thine ; in a word, may the flight variations that 
are found amongſt the atoms called men, not 
be made uſe of by us as ſignals of mutual hatred 
and perſecution | May thoſe who worſhip thee 
by the light of tapers at noon-day, bear chari- 
tably with thoſe who content themſelves with 
the light of that glorious planet thou haſt placed 
in the midſt of the heavens! May thoſe who 
dreſs themſelves in a robe of white linen to 
teach their hearers that thou art to be loved 
and feared, not deteſt or revile thoſe who teach 
the ſame doctrine in long cloaks of black wool ! 
May it be accounted the fame to adore thee in a 
dialect formed from an antient or a modern 
language ! May thoſe, who, cloathed in veſt- 
ments of crimſon or violet colour, rule over a 
little parcel of that heap of dirt called the world, 
and are poſſeſſed of a few round fragments of a 
certain metal, enjoy without pride or inſolence 
what they call grandeur and riches, and may 
others look on them without envy z for thou 
knoweſt, O God, that there is nothing in all 
theſe vanities proper to inſpire envy or pride. 
May all men remember that they are brethren ! 
may they alike abhor that tyranny which ſeeks 
to ſubject the freedom of the will, as they do 
the rapine which tears from the arms of induſ- 


try 
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try the fruits of its peaceſul labours! And if the 
ſcourge of war is not be avoided, let us not mu- 
tually hate and deſtroy each other in the midſt of 
peace; but rather make uſe of the few moments 
of our exiſtence to join in praiſing, in a thou- 
fand different languages, from one extremity 
of the world to the other, thy goodneſs, O all 
merciful creator, to whom we are indebted for 
that exiſtence ! 


M2 CHAP, 
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HILE I was employed in writing 

this treatiſe, purely with a deſire to 
make mankind more benevolent and charitable, 
another author was uling his pen to the very 
contrary purpoſe; for every one has his parti- 
cular way of thinking. This writer has puþ- 
liſhed a fmall code of perſecution, under the 
title of, The harmony of religion and bu- 
„ manity :” but this laſt word ſeems to be an 


error of the preſs, and ſhould be read Inhu- 
% manity.“ 


The author of this holy libel takes St. Au- 
guſtine for his example and authority, who, af- 


ter having preached up charity and forbearance, 
DEE x taught the doctrine of perſecution, 
becauſe he then had the upper hand, and was 
naturally of a changeable diſpoſition. He alſo 
quotes M. Boſſuet, the biſhop of Meaux, who 
perſecuted the famous Fenelon archbiſhop of 
Cambray, whom he accuſed of having faid in 


print, that God was well worthy to be loved 
for his own ſake, 


I will 
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I will readily grant, that Boſſuet was a very 


eloquent writer; and it muſt alſo be confeſſed, 
that the biſhop of Hippo + is frequently incon- 
ſiſtent, and in general, more dry and barren 
than tne reſt of the African writers; and I muſt 
take the liberty of addrefling them both in the 1 
words of Armanda,in Moliere's Learned Ladies, | | = 
« If we would imitate any perſon, it certainly ' 
e ſhould be in the moſt pleaſing part of their | U 8 
% character.“ I ſhould ſay to the biſhop of Il TY 
Hippo: My lord, 2s you have had two If 1 
<« opinions, your lordſhip will be kind enough [| 
ce to ſuffer me to abide by your firſt, ſince [ . 125 
&« really think it the beſt.“ | ö 
| '. | 8 
To the biſhop of Meaux I ſhall ſay, «© My Il \ 5 
& Jord, you are certainly a very great man, and, 14 = 
„in my opinion, have to the full as much [nn 
« learning as St. Auguſtine, and are far ſupe- li 5 
& rior to him in eloquence; but then, my | k - 
& lord, why did you ſo diſtreſs your brother ey : 
© prelate,, who had as much eloquence as My IP 
« yourſelf, though in another kind, and whoſe | 1 5 
& diſpoſition was more amiable than yours.“ | = 
the | = 
+ Now Bona, a town of Conſtantina in Africa. | I 
St. Auguſtin was biſhop of this fee above forty years. | | 8 
It now belongs to Algiers. nt 
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The author of this Treatiſe on Inhumanity, 
(for ſo I ſhall call it) is neither a Boſſuet, ner 
an Auguſtine ; but ſeems admirably well quali- 
fied for an inquiſitor; I wiſh he was at the head 
of that noble tribunal at Goa. Beſides, he is 
2 politician, and parades it in his book with ſe- 
veral great maxims of ſtate, *©* If you have 
to deal with any conſiderable number of he- 
<& retics,” ſays he, © it will be neceſſary to uſe 
gentle methods, and try to bring them over 
«© by perſuaſion ; but if they are only a few in 
number, then make free uſe of the gibbet 


« and the gallies, you will find the advantage 


„of it.“ This is the good prelate's own 
advice, in the 89th and goth pages of his work. 


Heaven be praiſed, I am an orthodox catho- 
lic, and, therefore, am in no danger of what the 
Hugonots call martyrdom : but if ever this bi- 
ſhop ſhould come to be prime-minifter, as he 
ſeems to flatter himſelf in his libels, I give him 
my promiſe, that Iwill ſet out for England the 
very day his commiſſion is ſigned, 


In the mean time, we ought to be thankful 
to Providence, that thoſe of his principles are 
always wretched reaſoners. This writer has 
not ſcrupled to quote Bayle among the advo- 


cates 


Cate 


ſen 
tha 
rog 
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cates for non-toleration ; which is being equally 
ſenſible and honeſt; for, becauſe Bayle agrees, 
that it is neceſſary to puniſh incendiaries and 
rogues, our biſhop directly concludes, that we 
ought to perſecute with fire and ſword every 
honeſt and peaceable perſon, See page 98. 


Almoſt the whole of his book is no other than 
a copy of the apology for St. Bartholomew's- 
day. It is the apologiſt himſelf or his echo, 
But be th's matter as it will, it is devoutly to be 
wiſhed, that neither the maſter nor the pupil 
may ever be at the head of an adminiſtration, 


But if ever ſuch a thing ſhould come to 
paſs, let me beg leave to preſent them before- 
hand with the following hint, in regard to a 
paſſage in the ninety-third page of the biſhop's 
holy libel. | 


© Is the welfare of the whole nation to be 
ce ſacrificed to the eaſe of only the twentieth 
% part? | | 

Let us ſuppoſe then for once, that there are 
twenty Roman Catholics in France to one Hu- 
gonot, I am by no means for the Hugonots eat- 
ng theſe twenty Catholics; but, at the ſame 


M 4 time, 
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time, 1s there any reaſon why the twenty Ca- 
tholics ſhould eat the Hugonot ? Beſides, why 
ſhould we hinder this latter from marrying ? 
Are there not many biſhops, abbots, and monks, 
that have eſtates in Dauphiny, Gevaudan, Agde, 
and Carcaſſonne? And have not molt of theſe, 
farmers to manage thoſe eſtates, who do not 
believe in the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ? Is 
it not the intereſt of theſe biſhops, &c. that the 
taimers ſhould have numerous families? And 
ſhould one be permitted to have children that 
take the ſacrament in both kinds? Surely, 


there is neither juſtice nor common honeſty in 
this! 


« The revocation of the Edict of Nantes,” 
ſ:ys my author, ** bas not been productive of 
© {o great inconveniencies as has been gene- 
« rally alledged.” 


I muſt own if any have added to the number 
of bad effects that act produced, they muſt have 
greatly exaggerated ; but then it is the common 
fault of all hiſtorians to exaggerate, as it is of 


all controverſial writers to diſguiſe the greateſt 


part of thoſe evils with which they are reproach - 
able. But for once, let us neither pin our faith 


upon 


* 
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upon the doctors of the Sorbonne nor the 
preachers of Amſterdam. Let us take for judges 
in this matter thoſe who have had the beſt op- 
portunities of being acquainted with what they 
wrote upon ; and in the firſt place, I ſhall cite 
the count d*Avaux, ambaſſador from France to 
the States-General, during the years 1685, 1686, 
1687, and 1688. 


In the hundred and eighty-firſt page of the 
fifth volume of his works, he ſays that one man 
only offered to diſcover upwards of twenty mil- 
lions of livres, that the perſecuted Hugonots had 
found means to ſend out of France. Lewis 
XIV. in anſwer to this, writes to Mr. d'Avaux, 
„ The accounts which: I daily receive of the 
% prodigious numbers of thoſe who are con- 
c verted, convince me, that in a ſhort time 
„% the moſt obſtinate will follow the exam- 
ple of the others.”” 


This letter of the king's, plainly ſhews that 


he was firmly perſuaded of the greatneſs of his 


power. He was accuſtomed to hear ſaid to him 


every morning, Sire, you are the greateſt mo- 
narch upon earth; you have but to declare 
your opinion, and the whole world will be proud 
to follow it. Peliſſon, who had accumulated a 
M 5 pro- 
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prodigious fortune in the place of head-clerk of 
the treaſury, who had been three years confined 
in the Baſtile as an accomplice with Fouquet, 
who, changing his religion, was from a Calvi- 
niſt made a Roman, a deacon, and a beneficed 
prieſt, who compoſed hymns for the maſs. and 
verſes to Chloe, and who had got the poſt of 
comptroller and converter in chief of the heretics; 
this very Peliſſon, I ſay, uſed to produce every 
morning along liſt of pretended abjurations pur- 
chaſed at the rate of ſeven or eight crowns a- 
piece;and made his prince believe, that he could, 
whenever he pleaſed, convert the whole Maho- 
metan empire at the fame price. In ſhort, every 
one was in league to impoſe upon him: how then 
was it poſſible for him to avoid being deceived ? 


This very M. d'Avaux alfo acquaints the 
court that one Vincent kept upwards of five 
hundred workmen employed in the neighbour- 
hood of Angouleme, and that it would be of 
great prejudice to the nation ſhould they quit 
tae kingdom. Tom. v. page 194. 


The count likewiſe mentions two regiments 
at that time actually raiſing by French refugee 
officers for the ſervice of the prince of Orange: 
he obſerves that * entire crews of three French 


ſhips 
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ſhips of war had deſerted and entered into the 
ſame ſervice; and that beſides the two regi- 

ments abovementioned, the prince was forming 

a company of cadet refugees, who were to be 

commanded by two refugee captains, Page 240. 

The ſame ambaſſador in another letter to Mr. 

de Segnelay, dated the gth of May, 1686, ſays, 

© That he can no longer conceal the uneaſi- 

& neſs it gives him to fee the manufactures of 
France tranſported into Holland, where they 
will be eſtabliſhed, never more to return.“ 


Add to theſe inconteſtable evidences, the teſti- 


monies of the ſeveral intendants of the king- 


dom in 1698, and then let any one judge whe- 
ther the revocation of the edict of Nantes has 
not done more harm than good, notwithſtanding 
the opinion of the worthy author of the Har- 
« mony of Religion and Inhumanity.“ 

A marſhal! of France well known fer his ſu- 
perior abilities, ſome few years ago made uſe of 
the following expreſſion, „I know not whe- 
ce ther the practice of dragooning may ever 
have been neceſſary, but I am ſure it is very 
e neceflary to lay it aſide,” 
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And here I muſt confeſs, that I was appre- 
henſive I had gone rather too far, in publiſhing 
the letter from a prieſt to father Le Tellier, in 
which the uſe of gunpowder is ſo humanely 
propoſed, I ſaid to myſelf, people will not be- 
lieve me; they will certainly think this letter 
is a forged piece: but luckily my ſcruples were 
entirely eaſed, when in peruſing the“ Har- 
« mony of Religion and Inhumanity,” I came 
to the following Chriſtian and charitable paſlage. 


«© The entire extirpation of the proteſtants 
in France, would not weaken that kingdom 
« more than a plentiful bleeding would a pa- 
< tient of a ſound conſtitution.” Page 149. 


Here this pious miniſter of Chriſt, who, but 
a few pages before, ſays, That the proteſtants 
make about a twentieth part of the nation, is 
for ſhedding the blood of that twentieth part, 
and adviſes the operation with as much uncon- 
cern as he would the taking away two or three 
ounces from the arm of a plethoric perſon ! 
Heaven preſerve us and him from the other 
three twentieths ! | 


Now if this worthy prelate is for deſtroying 
the twentieth part of the nation at one ſtroke, 
| | might 
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might not father Le Tellier's friend and correſ- 
pondent as well have propoſed the blowing up, 
ſtabbing, or poiſoning the one third ? Hence 


then it apppears very probable, that ſuch a let - 
ter was really wrote to Le Tellier. 


Our pious author concludes upon the whole, 
that perſecution is an excellent thing, © For,” 
ſays he, „ we do not find it abſolutely con- 
„ demned by our Saviour,” Neither has our 
Saviour expreſsly condemned thoſe who ma 
ſet fire to the four corners of Paris; but is that 
a reaſon for canonizing all incendiaries? 


In this manner, while the gentle voice of na- 
ture is every where pleading the cauſe of charity 
and benevolence, Enthuſiaſm, her avowed ene- 
my, is continually howling againſt it; and 


while Peace opens her calm boſom to all man- 


kind, Perſecution is buſted in forging weapons 
for their deſtruction. Let it be your care then, 
O ye princely arbiters, who have reſtored peace 
to the world, to paſs ſentence between the ſpi- 


rit of mutual love and harmony and that of 
diſcord and bloodſhed, 
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SEQUEL and CONCLUSION. 


N the 7th of March, 1763, a council of 

ſtate being held at Verſailles, at which 
all the great miniſters aſſiſted, and the chan- 
cellor ſat as preſident, Mr. de Croſne, one of 
the maſters of requeſts, made a report of the 
affair of the Calas family with all the impartia- 
lity of a judge, any the preciſion of one perfect- 
ly well acquainted with the caſe; and with the 
plain truth and inſpired eloquence of an orator 
and a ſtateſman, which is alone fuitable to fuch 
an aſſembly. The gallery was filled with a pro- 
digious number of perſons of all ranks, who 
impatiently waited the deciſion of the council. 
In a ſhort time a deputation was ſent to the 
king, to acquaint unn that the council had come 
to an unanimous reſolution, That the parlia- 
ment of Thoulouſe ſhould tranſmit to them the 
whole account of its proceedings, together with 
the reaſons. on which it had framed the ſen- 
tence condemning John Calas to be broken | 
on the wheel; when his majeſty was pleaſed to 
concur in the decree of the council. 


Juſtice 
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Juſtice and humanity then ftill continue to 
reſide amongſt mankind ! and principally in 
the council of a king beloved, and deſerving ſo 
to be; who, with his miniſters, his chancellor, 
and all the members of his council, have not 
diſdained to employ their time in weighing all 
the circumſtances relating to the ſufferings of a 
private family with as much attention as if it 
had been the moſt intereſting affair of war or 
peace; whilſt the judges have ſhewn them- 
ſelves inſpired by a love of equity, and a ten- 
der regard to the intereſts of their fellow ſub- 
jets. All praife be given therefore to that 


merciful Being, the only giver of integrity and 
every other virtue 


And here we take occaſion to declare, that 
we never had the leaſt acquaintance with the 
unfortunate inan who was condemned on the 
moſt frivolous evidence by the court of juſtice 
of Thoulouſe, in direct contradiction to the 
ordonnances of our king, and the laws of all 
nations; nor with his ſon Mark Anthony, the 
extraordinary manner of whoſe death led the 
judges into the error they committed; nor with 
the mother, whoſe ſufferings call aloud for 
compaſſion or yet with her innocent daughter, 
who, together with her, travelled upwards of 
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ſix hundred miles to lay their virtue and diſ- 
treſles at the foot of the throne. 


The God in whoſe preſence we declare this, 
knows that we have been aQtuated ſolely by 
the love of juſtice, mercy, and truth, in deliver- 
ing our thoughts in the manner we have done 
on toleration, in regard to John Calas, who 
fell a vitim to non-toleration and perſecution, 


We had not the leaſt intent to offend the 
eight judges of Thoulouſe, in faying that they 
were miſtaken, as the council of ſtate itſelf ſup- 
poſes them to have been : on the contrary, we 
have opened a way for them to vindicate them- 
felves to all Europe, by acknowledging that 
equivocal circumſtances, and the clamour of an 
headſtrong and enraged populace, had biaffed. 
their judgment; and by aſking pardon of thewi- 
dow, and repairing as much as in them lies, the 
ruin they have brought upon an innocent fami- 
ly, by adding to the number of thoſe who ſuc- 
cour them in their affliction. They have put 
the father to death unjuſtly, let them then be 
as fathers to his children, provided thoſe chil- 
dren are willing to accept of this poor token of 
repentance from them. It would be infinitely 
to the honour of the judges to make ſuch an 

offer, 
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offer, and to that of the injured family to 


refuſe it. 


But it principally behoves the fieur David, 
Capitoul of Thoulouſe, to ſet the example of 
remorſe and penitence, who was the firſt to raiſe 
this perſecution againſt innocence, and who in- 
fulted the hapleſs father of a family when ex- 
piring on the ſcaffold. This was indeed an 
unparalleled act of cruelty ; but as God is wil- 
ling to ſhew mercy and forgiveneſs, it is the 
duty of mortals to pardon in like manner 
thoſe who make atonement for their offences, 


Having received a letter from a friend in Lan- 
guedoc, dated the 20th of February, 1763, * 
which the following is an extract, 


„ Your treatiſe on toleration appears to be 
&« full of humanity and truth; but I am afraid 
« it will rather hurt than ſerve the Calas family. 
It may gall the eight judges who were for the 
„ ſentence, and they may apply to the parlia- 
“ment to have your book burnt ; beſides, the 
e bigots, which you are ſenſible there is always 
“ a conſiderable number, will oppoſe the voice 
s of reaſon with the clamours of prejudice, &c.“ 
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My anſwer was as follows: 


„The eight judges of Thoulouſe may, if 
ce they pleaſe, have my book burnt. It will coſt 
them very little trouble, ſince the Provincial 
Letters, which had infinitely ſuperior merit to 
any thing of mine, were condemned to the 
*« ſame fate. Every one, you know, is at 
liberty to burn in bis own houſe ſuch books 
as he does not like, 


“% My treatiſe cannot poſſibly do either hurt 
or good to the Calas family, with whom I have 
© not the leaſt acquaintance. The king's coun- 
© ci] is no leſs reſolute than impartial: it judges 
© according to law and equity of thoſe things 
© which fall properly under its cognizance z 
„but it will not interfere with a common 
pamphlet, written upon a ſubject alt: gether 
* foreign from the affair under conſideration. 


© If an hundred volumes in folio ſhould be 
cc written in condemnation or vindication of the 
& judges of Thoulouſe, or of toleration, neither 
the council, nor any other court of juſtice 
& would look upon theſe as law matters. 


3 
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„ readily agree with you that there are 
* numbers of enthuſiaſts who will ſet up the 
cry againſt me, but at the ſame time I do 
6 inſiſt, that I ſhall have as many ſenſible rea- 
© ders who make uſe of their reaſon, | 


hear that the parliament of Thoulouſe 
and ſome other courts of juſtice have a me- 
* thod of proceeding peculiar to themſelves, 
They admit fourths, thirds, and ſixths of a 
„* proof; ſo that with ſix hear-ſays on one 
& fide, three on the other, and four fourths of 
<« preſumption, they frame three complete 
„ proofs; and in conſequence of this curious 
ce demonſtration, will condemn you a man to 
be broke upon the wheel without mercy, 
* Now the leaſt acquaintance with the art of 
logic or reaſoning would point out a diffe- 
rent method of proceeding to them. What 
«© we call an half proof can never amount to 
more than a ſuſpicion: but there is no ſuch 
thing in reality as an balf-proof ; for a thing 


“ muſt either be proved or not proved: there 
is no medium, 


* A million of ſuſpicions put together can 
no more frame a regular proof, than a million 
of cyphers can compoſe an arithmetical num- 
ber. 6 fFhere 


e 
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4 There are fourths of tones or ſounds in 
© muſic, and theſe are to be expreſſed ; but 
there are no fourths in truth, nor in reaſon- 
6 Ing. 


Two witneſſes agreeing in the ſame depo- 
< ſition, are eſteemed to make a proof; but this 


*© 1s not enough: theſe two witneſſes ſhould be 
ce clear of all paſſion and prejudice, and, above 
<< all, their teſtimony ſhould be in every part 
* conſonant with reaſon. 


e Suppoſe four perſons of the moſt reſpecta- 
« ble appearance, were to come and ſwear in a 
« court of juſtice that they ſaw an infirm old 
* man take a vigorous young fellow by the 
c collar, and toſs him out of a window, to the 
« diſtance of ſix or ſeven feet; certainly ſuch 
« deponents ought to be ſent to a mad-houſe. 


e But the eight judges of Thoulouſe con- 
„ demned John Calas upon a much more im- 
e probable accuſation; for there was no one ap- 
ce neared to ſwear that he had actually ſeen this 
c feeble old man of ſeventy ſeize a ſtout young 
<« fellow of twenty-eight, and hang bim up. 
e Indeed certain enthuſiaſtic wretches ſaid, that 
ce they had been told by other enthuſiaſts like 

them- 
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<< themſelves, that they had been told by ſome 
£ of their own ſect, that they had heard that 
John Calas had by a ſupernatural ſtrength 
© overcome his ſon and hanged him. And 
thus was the moſt abſurd of all ſentences paſ- 


e ſed upon the moſt abſurd af all evidence. 


& In fine, there is no remedy againſt: ſuch 

& kind of proceedings, but that thoſe who pur- 

*« chaſe their ſeats in a court of juſtice, ſhould, 
% for the future, be obliged to ſtudy a little 

4 better.” | 


This treatiſe on toleration is a petition 
which humanity with all ſubmiſſion preſents 


to power and prudence. I have ſowed a grain 


that may perhaps produce a rich harveſt, We 
may hope every thing from time, from the good- 
neſs of the heart of our gracious monarch, the 
wiſdom of his miniſters, and the ſpirit of ſound 


reaſon, which begins to diffuſe its ſalutary in- 
Auence over all minds. 


Nature addreſſes herſelf thus to mankind : 
<« have formed you all weak and ignorant, to 
«© vegetatea few moments on that earth, which 
« you are afterwards to fatten with your 
« carcaſes. Let your weakneſs then teac 
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ce to ſuccour each other; and as you are igno- 
ec rant, bear with, and endeavour mutually to 
c jnſtruct each other. Even if ye were all of 
« the ſame way of thinking, which certainly 
e yyill never come to paſs, and there ſhould be 
<« one ſingle perſon only found amongſt you 
cc who differed from you in belief, you ought. 


„to forgive him; for it is I who make him 


ce think in the manner he does. I have given 
ce you hands to cultivate the earth, and a faint 


„ olimmering of reaſon to conduct yourſelves 


by; and I have planted in your hearts a ſpirit 
«< of compaſſion, that you may aſſiſt each other 
« under the burthen of life, Do not ſmother 
<« that ſpark, nor ſuffer it to be corrupted ; for 
& know, it is of divine origin: neither ſubſti- 
< tute the wretched debates of the ſchools i in 
the place of the voice of nature. 


It is I alone who unite you all, in deſpight 
<« of yourſelves, by your mutual wants, even in 
<< the midſt of thoſe bloody wars that you under- 
take for the ſlighteſt cauſes, and that afford 
<« a continual ſcene of error, chances, and miſ- 
<« fortunes: It is I alone, who, in a nation, pre- 
vent the fatal effects of the inextinguiſhable 
&« differences that ſubſiſt between the ſword 
and the law, between thoſe two profeſſions 


cc and 
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ce and the clergy, and between even the citizen 
« and the huſbandman. Tho' ignorant of the 
ee limits of their own prerogatives, they are in 
« deſpight of themſelves obliged to liſten to my 


* voice, which ſpeaks to their hearts. It is J alone 


<< who maintain equity in the courts of judica- 


<< ture, where otherwiſe every thing would be 


determined by error and caprice, in the midſt 
of a confuſed heap of laws, framed too often 


« ata venture, and to ſupply an immediate call, 


<< differing from each other in every province 
and town, and almoſt always contradictory 
<« in the ſame place, I alone can inſpire the 
« love and knowledge of juſtice, while the 
& laws inſpire only chicanery and ſubterfuge, 
„He who liſtens to me ſeldom forms a wrong 
judgment; while he who ſeeks only to recon- 
e cile contradictory opinions, loſes himſelf in 
& the fruitleſs labour. 


£ There is an. immenſe edifice whoſe foun- 
< dation I laid with my own hands. It was at 
once ſolid and {imple ; all mankind might have 
have entered into it with ſafety; but they, 


in ſeeking to ornament, overloaded it with 


« uſeleſs and fantaſtic decorations. The 


« building is continually falling to decay, 


& and they gather up the ſtones to throw at one 
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c another; while I am inceſſantly calling out 
« to them, Hold, madmen ! clear away the 
& ruins with which you are ſurrounded, and 
„ which you yourſelves have made; come and 
live with me in uninterrupted tranquility 
„within my manſion, that is not to be 
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By CATHERINE VADE. 


Still lament the death of my couſin, Wil- 
liam Vade, who, as it is univerſally known, 
departed this life a few years ago. He was 
taken ill of the ſmall-pox; I attended him, and 
ſaid to him, with tears in my eyes, Ah, my 
© dear Couſin, this is the conſequence of your 
© not getting yourſelf inoculated; the fame 
„ neglect coſt your brother Anthony his life, 
% and he was, like you, one of the luminaries 
© of the age.” “ What would you have me 
* ſay to you?” anſwered William; *I waited 
4 for the permiſſion of the Sorbonne, and I find 
% my over-ſcrupulouſneſs will coſt me my life.“ 
„The ſtate will have a heavy loſs when you 
c die,” returned J. Ah,” cried William, 
«© Alexander and brother Bertier are dead; Se- 
% miramis, Phillon, Sophocles, and d'Anchet 
are in their graves.” * Yes, my dear couſin, 
but their great names ſhall never die :—Are 
you not deſirous of living a ſecond life in the 
nobleſt part of yourſelf? Do you not give me 
leave to give the public, in order. to conſole 
them for your loſs, thoſe entertaining tales 
„ with which you obliged us laſt year? They 
„ were the delight of our family; and Jerome 
Carre, your couſin-german, ſet almoſt as great 
a value upon your works, as upon his own; 
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they will, doubtleſs, pleaſe the whole univerſe; 


e that is to ſay, about thirty idle men ho have 
% nothing to do but to read,” 
William's pretenſions were not quite fo ex- 
travagant. He ſaid to me, with a humility highly 
becoming in an author, but very rarely to be 
met with, Ah, my couſin, do you think that 
« amongſt ninetv thouſand pamphlets printed at 
« Paris during theſe laſt ten years, my work can 
« pcſhbly find a place? or that I can ſwim 
„ upon the river of oblivion, which every day 
ce ſwallows up ſo many fine things?” 

„Were you but to live a fortnight after your 
% death,” returned I, it would {till be a great 
% matter; 'tis a privilege enjoyed but by a very 
& ſmall number; it is the fate of moſt men to 


„ be unheard of during their lives; and thoſe 


«© who have made the greateſt noiſe in the world, 
«© are ſometimes forgot the day after they die. 
© You will be diſtinguiſhed from the crowd ; 
« and perhaps the name of William Vade, be- 
« ing made honourable mention of in a journal 
© or two, may pals to the lateſt poſterity, What 
« title would you have us give your works?“ 
« Couſin, ſaid he, I think that of Trifle is the 
4 propereſt ; there are few things ſaid, done, or 
% printed, that don't deſerve this name.“ 

I 2dmired the modeſty of my couſin, and was 
greatly affected with it. Juſt then Jerome Carre 
entered the chamber. William made his will, 
by which he left me ſole poſſeſſor of his manu- 
ſcripts. Jerome and I-aſked him, where he 
choſe to be buried ? I ſhall never forget the an- 
ſwer he made, it was as follows: f am very 
& ſenſible that as I was not born to any of thoſe 
« dignities which are productive of high ſenti- 

ments 
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t ments in their poſſeſſors, as I was never either 
« a privy counſellor, a ſheriff, or a church- 
„ warden, I ſhall be treated, after my death, 
with very little ceremony. I ſhall be thrown 
« into the charnel-houſe of St. Innocent, and 
„ nothing will be ſet over my tomb but a 
©« wooden croſs, which has ſerved others before: 
« but I have always had fo great a love for my 
„country, that I cannot bear the thought of 
© being buried in a church-yard. Certain it js, : 
& that dying of this diſeafe, I ſhall ſtink moſt 
& horridly. The putrefaCtion of ſo many bodies 
& which are buried at or near the churches of 
« Paris, muſt inevitably infect the air; and, as 
e the young king Ptolomy ſays, very properly, 
„ when he deliberates what reception he ſhould 
give Pompey, 
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Ces troncs pourries exhalent dans les vents 
De quoi faire la guerre au reſte de vivants. 


Infected by the putrid ſtench, each gale 
Threatens with death e'en thoſe who *ſ:ap'd the 
ſword. | 


« This odious and ridiculous cuſtom of paving 
6 the churches with dead bodies, every year occa- 
4 ſions at Paris epidemical diſeaſes, and all the 
& deceaſed contribute more or leſs to infec their 
% country, The Greeks and Romans were 
wiſer than we; their burying places were at 
« a diſtance from their towns; and there are 
even at this day many countries in Europe 
<6 where this falutary cuſtom prevails. What a 
« ſatisfation would it be to a benevolent citi- 
„ Zen, to go fatten the barren plain of Sablons, 
and contribute to render the harveſt plentiful | 


3 * luce 
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1 ſucceeding generations would become uſeful 
to each other by this prudent regulation; the 
towns would be more healthy, the land more 
© fruitful, I muſt ſay, there is very little ceco- 
* nomy in the affairs both of the living and the 
8 dead,” | | 
William ſpoke a long time to the ſame pur- 
poſe : he had extenſive views for the public 
good, and he died talking, which is an incon- 
teſtable proof of genius. | 
| When he was dead, I reſolved to bury him 
{ with pomp, and in a manner worthy of the 
1 great name which he had acquired in the world. 
| 
| 


1 ran to all the moiſt eminent bookſellers of Pa- 
ris, and offered to deal with them for the poſt- 
humous works of my couſin William; to theſe 
J added ſome fine diſſertations of my brother An- 
thony, and a ſew pieces of my couſin german 
Jerome Carre. I obtained three Lewis-d'ors, a 
ſum which William had never been poſſeſſed of 
in any period of his life. I cauſed funeral tickets 
1 to be printed, I requeſted all the wits of Paris to 
18 honour with their preſence the maſs which I had 
17 ordered for the repoſe of William's ſoul ; no 
118 body came. I could not attend the proceſſion, 
and William was interred without any body's 
being the wiſer. In this manner had he lived ; 
. for though he had enriched the fair with many 
| comic operas, which were admired by all Paris, 
the world enjoyed the fruits of his genius, and 
f neglected the author: it is thus, as the divine 
| Plato has it, men ſuck the orange, and throw 
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away the rind; thus they pluck the ſruit off the 
tree, and then cut it down. I have been al- 
ways aſtoniſhed at this ingratitude. 


Soon 


rome Thomas Raymond Ignatius Xavier Francis 
Regis Carre. I long thought that with ſo many 
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Soon after the demiſe of William Vadé, we i 

loſt our worthy relation and friend William Carre, e 

ſo well known in his time for the comedy of the eee 

Scotch Woman, which he ſaid ke tranſlated in |; "Hd 

order to promote uſeful literature, I think it 1 

my duty to inform the public of the diſtreſs 1 

Jerome was in at the concluſion of his life; it e 

was thus he expreſſed himſelf in my preſence to 1 NEOUS 

brother Giroflee, his confeſſor. You know, e 
ſaid he, that at my baptiſm there were given me ö 4. 
| for patrons St, Jerome, St. Thomas, and St. 1 
i Raymond of Pennafort; and that when I had 1 
i the happineſs of being confirmed, there were 1 
; added to my patrons, St. Ignatius de Loyola, 1 BY 
n St. Francis Xavier, St. Francis of Borgia, and 3 1 
e St. Regis, all jeſuits; ſo that J am called Je- ©) Ho: 
1 

0 


e 2 . * 
P 
D 


q 

a patrons 1 could not poſſibly ever know want. 
f | Ah, brother Giroflee, how. much was I miſ- 
8 
£9) 
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taken! It muſt doubtleſs be the fame thing with 
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patrons as with footmen, the more one has, the 1 
id worſe one is ſerved. But obſerve, if you pleaſe, | 19 
10 how I was nonplus'd, for the expreſſion is very þ ls 
n, good, whatever the commonalty may ſay to the LYNE 
s contrary; Montagne, Marot, and many moſt 1 
13 facetious authors, often make uſe of it, nay, it N 
ny is to be found in the dictionary of the academy. 19h! 
is, This then is my adventure, | 199 3 
nd The reverend father Jeſuites, or Jeſui's, are 1 
ne baniſhed becauſe their inſtitution is pernicious, | Fil 
2W inconſiſtent with all the rights of kings and of 14 
he human ſociety, &c, &c. Now Ignatius de Loy- $34 14 
al- ola having created the inſtitution called Regimen, Wi 

after having undergone diſcipline at the college 1 7 
_ B 4 of R140 
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of St. Barbe, Xavier, Francis Borgia and Regis, 
having lived under this regimen, it is evident 
that they are all blameable alike, and that 1 had 
equal reaſon to give all theſe four ſaints to the 
devil. 

This made me entertain ſome ſcruples con- 
cerning St. Thomas and St. Raymond of Pen- 
nafort. I read their works, and I was amazed 
when I ſaw almoſt the ſame words in St. Tho- 
mas and in Raymond as in Buſembaum. I im- 
mediately forſook theſe two patrons, and burnt 
their books, OG 

In this manner I ſaw myſelf reduced to the 
name of Jerome only ; but this Jerome, the only 
patron that I had left, did me no more ſervice 
than the reſt: is it poſſible that Jerome can 
have no eredit in Paradiſe ! hereupon I con- 
ſuited a perſon of profound learning, and he 
told me that Jerome was the moſt paſſionate of 
mankind, that he had grofsly abuſed the ho'y 
biſhop of Jeruſalem, John, and the holy prieſt 
Ruſinus, that he had even called this laſt a hy- 
dra and a ſcorpion, and that he inſulted. him 
a'ter his death: he ſhewed me the paſſages. 
Thus I at laſt find myſelf under a neceſſity of 
rerouncing Jerome, and calling myſelf plain 
Carre, which is no ſmall mortification. 

Thus did Carre depolit his grief in the bo- 
ſom of brother Giroflee, who anſwered him thus: 
You will never want for ſaints, my dear child, 
take St. Francis D'Afize. No, returned Carré, 
his wife of ſnow would tempt me to laugh, and 
this is a very ſerious affair. Well then, take 
St. Dominic, No, — he is the founder of the 
inquiſition. Do you then chuſe St. * ? 

bY 
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He too ſeverely perſecuted the poor Abelard, 
that had more underſtanding than himſelf, and 
he meddled in too great a variety of affairs; give 
me a patron of ſuch perfect humility, that no 
body has ever heard him ſpoken of; that's the 
ſaint for me. | 

Brother Giroflee remonſtrated to him the ime 
poſſibility of being canonized and unheard of 
he gave him a liſt of many more patrons whom 
our friend did not know, which was juſt the ſame 
thing ; but upon propoling every ſaint, he aſked 
_ ſomething for his convent ; for he knew that 
Carre had money, Jerome Carre then told him 
the following ſtory, which to me appeared cu- 
rious : 

There was formerly a king of Spain who had 
promiſed a large diſtribution of alms to all the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood of Burgos that 
had been ruined by the war. They came to the 
gates of the palace, but the porters would not 
ſuffer them to enter, except upon condition that 
they ſhould ſhare with them. The good man 
Cardero was the firſt that preſented himſelf be- 
fore the monarch ; he threw himſelf at his feet, 
and ſaid, Great king, I entreat you to order an 
hundred laſhes to be given to each of us. A co- 
mical requeſt this, ſaid the king; why do you 
aſk ſuch a thing of me? It is, replied Cardero, 
becauſe your domeſtics inſiſt upon going ſhares 
with us in whatever we are to receive from you. 
The king laughed heartily,. and made Cardero 
a conſiderable preſent, From thence came the 
proverb, It is better to be concerned with God 
than his ſaints,” 
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With ſuch ſentiments as theſe, my dear Je- 
rome Carre, whoſe works J here join to thoſe of 
William, departed this life; and I flatter my- 
ſelf that the gentlemen of Paris, for whom Vade 
and Carre laboured all their lives, will excuſe 
this preface, 


CATHERINE VADE. 


What pleaſes the LADIES. 


OW that the brilliant god of day 
Burns Africk up with ſcorching ray, 
Now that the tropic in a ſphere 
Oblique contracts his bright career; 
Whilſt lowly lags each winter's night, 
My friends, this ſtory may delight; 
*Tis of a knight, as poor as bold, 

Th adventure's worthy to be told. 

*Tis Sir John Robert that I ſing, 
He lived when Dagobert was king, 

A trip to holy Rome he made, 

Leſs ſplendid when the Cæſars ſway'd ; 
From that fam'd capital he brought 
Not laurels pluck'd in fields well faught, 
Of diſpenſations, pardons, ſtore, 
Indulgencies he plenty bore 
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Of money little had he ; then 
Knights errant were poor gentlemen ; 
"Then, to the churches ſons alone 
Were affluence and riches known. 

A ſuit of armour, which, with ruſt, 
Revolving years muſt needs incruſt, 

An ambling ſteed, a dog was all, 
Robert his property cou'd call ; 

But what's more precious he poſſeſs'd, 
With youth's bright gifts our knight was bleſs'd; 
Alcides' ſtrength, Adonis' grace, 

Gifts priz'd in ev'ry age and place. 
Robert, near Paris, chanc'd to ride 

By a wood, on Charenton's fide ; 
Marton he ſaw, the blithe and fair, 

A ribbon ty'd her flaxen hair: 

Her ſhape was eaſy, dreſs ſo light, 

Her leg it hid not from the fight. 

Soon Robert's eyes ſuch charms explor'd 
As even ſaints might have ador'd ; 

The lilly, with the bluſhing roſe,: 
Combine a noſegay to compoſe, 
Whoſe variegated hues are ſeen 

wo panting globes of ſnow between; 
Which never fail loves flame to raiſe 

In all who on their beauties gaze; _ 
Whilſt her complexion's charms divine 
fn "Fhe luſtre of the flow'rs outſhine. 

11 To tell what was not told before, 

A baſket this fair creature bore, 


{ill And with attractions various grac'd 
1 Made to the neighb'ring market haſte 
. Of eggs and butter to diſpoſe, 

Wl. Which all her little ſtock compoſe. 


Robert, who felt the am'rous flame, 
Leap'd forward and embrac'd the dame; 
%, 


— 
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Tee twenty crowns, my dear, he cry'd, 
Take them, and take my heart beſide, 
Take all I have, and take the donor: 
Said Marton, Sir, *tis too much honour. 
But Robert ſtill fo briſkly ply'd her, 
That down ſhe fell, he fell beſide her, 
And, oh diſaſter dire to tell! 

He broke her eggs as down he fell. 

His courſer ſtarted at the ſight, 

To the next thicket took his flight, 

An honeſt monk, as people ſay, 
Happen'd, juſt then, to paſs that way, 
The ſteed his monkſhip quickly ſtrides, 
And, poſt-haſte, to his convent rides 
Her cap, which was become a fright, 
Martgn's firft care, was to ſet right. 
To Robert turning then ſhe ſaid, 

My twenty crowns where are they fled ? 
The knight, in heſitating ſtrain, 
Seeking his purſe and ſteed in vain, 
Excuſes offer'd, all were lame, 

For no excuſe would ſerve the dame. 
Being thus injur'd, ſtraight ſhe went 
To tell the king her diſcontent : 

A knight has robb'd me, Sire, ſhe ſaid, 
And raviſh'd too, but never paid. 
Wiſely the king reply'd, *Tis clear 

A rape is what has brought you here: 
Go plead before queen Berthe your cauſe, 
In theſe points well ſhe kens the laws; 
She']] hear attentive what you ſay, 

And judgment paſs without delay, 
Marton, with rev'rence bow'd the head, 
And to the queen her way ſhe ſped. 
The queen was quite humane and mild, 


Look'd on each ſubject as a child; 
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But ſhe was {till ſeverely bent 
To puniſh the incontinent : 


Of prudes her council ſhe aſſembl'd, 


The knight uncapp'd before them trembl d; 
With downcaſt eyes ne'er dared to ſtir, 

He then had neither boot nor ſpur; 

The court by no chicane delay'd, 

But ample full confeſſion made; 


That taking by Charonne his way 


He was by Satan led aſtray; 

That he repented of his crime, 
Wou'd ne'er offend a ſecond time: 
But that the firſt might prove the laſt, 
Sentence of death was on him paſt. 
Robert had ſo much youthful grace, 
So fine his perſon, fair his face, 


That Berthe and her aſſeſſors all 


Awarding ſentence, tears let fall. 
Pangs of remorſe ſad Marton felt, 


And ev'ry heart began to melt: 


Berthe to the court then made it plain, 
T hat the knight pardon might obtain, 
And that if ready witted, he 

Might from all puniſhment be free; 
Since by the laws eſtabliſh'd there, 
Who tells what pleaſes all the fair, 


- Has to his pardon a juſt claim, 


Acquitted by each virtuous dame; 

But then he muſt the thing explain 

Compleatly, or his hopes are vain. 

What thus had been in council ſtarted 

Quickly to Robert was imparted. 

The good queen Berthe being bent to ſave him, 
Eight days to think upon it gave him; 

He ſwore in eight days he'd appear, 


And ſtrive to make the matter clear; 


Then, 
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Then for this favour unexpected, | ; 
Thank'd Berthe, and went out much dejected. 
Then thus the matter he debated 
'T hus he his difficulty ſtated ; 

How can I in plain terms declare 
What *tis that pleaſes all the fair, 
And not her majeſty offend ? 
She marrs what ſhe propos'd to mend. 
Since to be hang'd muſt be my lot, 
Wou'd I'd been hang'd upon the ſpot. 
Robert, whene'er in road or ſtreet, 
He chanc'd a wife or maid to meet, 
Her he in urgent manner preſs'd _. 
To ſay what twas ſhe lov'd the beſt, 
All gave evaſive anſwers, none 
The real truth wou'd fairly own. 
Robert, deſpairing e'er to hit, 
Wiſh'd him in hell's profoundeſt pit. 
Sev'n times the ſtar that rules the year 
Had gilded o'er the hemiſphere, 
When under a refreſhing ſhade, 
Which trees with winding boughs had made, 3 
He ſaw a ſcore of beauties bright, | 
Who danc'd in circling mazes light; 
Of their rich robes the wavy pride 
T heir ſecret beauties ſcarce cou'd hide, 
Soft Zephyr ſporting near the fair, 
Play'd in the ringlets of their hair ; 
On the green turf they lightly danc'd, 
Their feet ſcarce on its ſurface glanc'd, 
| Robert draws nigh, in hopes to find 
Eaſe from perplexity of mind. 
Juſt then all vaniſh'd from bis ſight, 
Scarcely had day giv'n place to night; 
A toothleſs hag then met his eyes, 
Sooty in hue and ſhort of ſize, 
1:05 Bent 
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Bent double, and with age oppreſt 
She lean'd upon a ſtick for reſt. 

Her noſe prodigious long and thin 
Extended till it met her chin; 

Her eyes with rheum were gall'd and red, 
A few white hairs her pate o'erſpread; 
A (ſcrap of tapeſtry was her gown, 

It o'er her wrinkl'd thigh hung down. 
At ſuch an odd and uncouth fight, 

A ſort of terror feiz'd our knight. 
The beldame, with familiar tone, 
Accoſts him thus: I ſee, my ſon, 
By your dejected thoughtful air 

Your heart feels ſome corroding care: 
Relate to me your ſecret grief : 

{To talk of woes gives ſome relief) 
Altho' your caſe be e'er ſo bad, 

Some conſolation may be had. 

I've long beheld this earthly ſtage, 
And wiſdom muſt increaſe with age. 

T be moſt unhappy oft' have ſped 

To bliſs by my directions led. 

Alas! replied the knight, in vain 

I've ſought inſtruction to obtain: 
The fatal hour is drawing nigh, 

I muſt upon a gibbet die ! 

Unleſs I can the queen tell right 
What tis gives women moſt delight. 
Courage, my ſon, the dame reply'd, 
*Tis God has to me been your guide, 
Tis for your good; then ſtraight to court, 
Boldly proceed and make report. N 
Let's go together, I'Il unfold | 
The ſecret which muſt there be told; 
But ſwear that for the life you owe, 
Becoming gratitude you'll ſhew ; 
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That from you I ſhall have with eaſe 
What never fails our ſex to pleaſe, 
An oath then from you | require 
That you'll do all that I deſire. 
Robert, who ſcrupl'd not to ſwear, 
From laughter could not well forbear. 
Be ſerious, cry'd the antient dame, 
To laugh ſhews want of grace and ſhame; 
Then moving onward, hand in hand, 
Before queen Berthe they quickly ſtand. 
The council met without delay, 
Robert afk'd what he had to ſay, 
Cry'd, ladies, now your ſecret's out, 
What you love moſt admits no doubt: 
What, at all ſeaſons, can content ye, 
Is not of lovers to have plenty ; 
But woman, of whate'er degree, 
V/ hate'er her qualities may be, 
Deſires to bear both night and day 
O'er all about her ſov'reign ſway: 
Woman wou'd always fain command, 
If T lie, hang me out of hand. 
Whilſt thus harangu'd our doughty ſpark, 
All preſent ſaid he hit the mark. 
Robert kiſs'd Berthe's fair hand, when clear'd ; 
'Then ſtraight a haggard form appear'd, 
The hag of whom we ſpoke before, 
With rags and dirt all cover'd o'er, 
Crying out, juſtice, forward preſs'd, 
And in theſe terms queen Berthe addr eſs'd: 
Oh lovely queen, thy ſex's pride, 
Who always juſtly doſt decide, 
To whom fair equity is known, 
Vhilſt mercy dwells beſide thy throne ; 
By me this knight your ſecret knew, 
The life I ſav'd to me is due: 

He 
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He ſwore, nor ſhould the oath prove vain, 
That I ſhould what I wiſh'd obtain ; 
| UOpon your juſtice I rely, 

And hope you won't my right deny. 
Says Robert, I deny it not, 
I never a good turn forgot; 
But, bate my armour, all I had 
Was baggage, twenty crowns, and pad, 
A monk, when Marton I careſt, 
With pure religious zeal poſſeſs'd, 
As lawful prize ſeiz'd on the whole, 
For *twere a fin to ſay he ſtole, 
Tho” honeſt, ſince I'm broke outright, 
I can't this friendly turn requite. 
The queen reply'd, What you have loſt 
Shall be repay'd to fryar's coſt ; 
All parties ſhall be ſatisſy'd ; 
In three your fortune we'll divide ; 
For her loſt eggs and chaſtity, 
The twenty crowns ſhall Marton's be; 
The ſteed I to this dame conſign, 
The armour, Robert, ſhall be thine. 
Moſt generouſly you've decreed, 
Said madam, but I want no ſteed 
*T'is Robert's perſon I deſire, 
His grace and valour I admire : 
I o'er his am'rous heart would reign, 
That's all the prize I wiſh to gain; 
Robert with me muſt pals his life, 
This day muſt take me for a wife, 
Her purpoſe being thus declar'd, 
Robert ſtood motionleſs, and ftar'd: 
Then o'er her rags and figure ſtrange, 
His rolling eyes began to range; 
With horror ſtruck, he back retreated, 
Croſſing himſelf, theſe words repeated; 
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Why ſhould chis ridicule and ſhame 
With foul diſhonour blaſt my name? 
With the d'el's dam I'd rather wed 
Than to that beldame go to bed; 
The hag muſt doubtleſs be run mad, 
Or elſe ſhe doats, and that's as bad. 
The bag then tenderly reply'd, 
My perſon, queen, he can't abide ; 
He's like the whole ungrateful crew 
Of males, but ſoon I'Il bring him too 
I feel love's flame fo brightly burn, 
He needs muſt love me in his turn, 
The heart does all, I can't but ſay 
My charms begin to fade away; 
But I'll more tender prove and kind; 
*Tis beſt to cultivate the mind: 
We find e&'en Solomon declare 

The wiſe by far exceed the fair. . 
I'm poor, is that fo hard a caſe ? 
Sure poverty is no diſgrace. - 
Can't one enjoy content of mind, 
Except on iv'ry bed reclin'd ? 
Madam, in all this regal pride, 
When you lie by our monarch's fide, 
Do you enjoy more kindly reſt? 
Does love ſincerer warm your breaſt ? 
You've read of old Philemon's flame 
For Baucis, tho? an antient dame. 
Thoſe jealouſies by old age bred, 
Dwell not beneath the ruſtic ſhed ; 
Vice flies where luxury is unknown, 
We equal kings, ſerve God alone; 
Your country's glory we ſupport, 
We furnilh ſoldiers for the court: 
In rend'ring populous the ſtate, 
The poor by much outdo the great. 
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If heav'n ſhould to my chaſte delire 
Refuſe the offspring I require, 
Love's flowers without its fruits can pleaſe, 
Upon love's tree thoſe flowers I'il ſeize. 
While thus the antient dame deſcanted, 

All the court ladies were inchanted. 

Robert was to her arms conſign'd, 

Diſguſt was vain, for oaths muſt bind ; 

The dame inſiſted on her right 

Of riding with her much lov'd knight 

To her thatch'd hut, where wedlock's bands 
Were to unite their hearts and hands. 

Robert his courſer *gins to ſtride, 

With ſorrow takes his future bride ; 

Wich horror ſeiz'd, and red with ſhame, 

He often ſtrove to throw the dame, 

Or drown her, but was by the law 

Of chivalry ſtill kept in awe. 

The lady with her knight delighted 

'To him her race's deeds recited, 

How the great Clovis royal ſword 

The boſoms of three monarchs gor'd, 

Who were his friends, yet could obtain 
Pardon and heaven's high favour gain. 
From heav'n ſhe ſaw the fam'd dove bring 
To Remi, that illuſtrious king, 

The flaſk and oil ſo highly priz'd, 

Which he was ſmear'd with when baptiz'd, 
With all her narratives ſhe blended 
Thoughts and reflections well intended, 
Sallies of wit, remarks refin'd, | 
Which, without calling off the mind, 
Attention in who heard excited, 
And both inſtructed and delighted, 
Still does our knight with eager ears 
Devour the ſtories that he hears; - 


Charm'd 
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Charm'd when he heard his wife, but when 
He ſaw, th' unhappieſt of men. 
At length the ill match'd couple came 
To the thatch'd cabin of the dame; 
Preparing things with eager haſte, 
Ine table for her ſpouſe the plac'd ; 
Such fare might ſuit with Saturn's age, 
Tis now but talk'd of by the ſage. 
Three ſticks (ſupport two rotten boards, 
Such table that poor hut affords ; 
At this our couple ſat at meat, 
Each od!y plac'd on narrow ſeat 
The huſband ſadly hung his head, 
The bride a thouſand gay things ſaid ; 
Wit ſne combin'd with graceful eaſe, 
Uttei'd bon mots which pique and pleaſe, 
So Nai'ral that to thoſe who hear, 
Said by themſelves they muſt appear. 
So pleas'd was Robert, that a ſmile 
Eicap'd him, and he thought a while 
His wife leſs ugly than before, 
But ſhe wou!d fain, the ſupper o'er, 
Have her ſpouſe go with her to bed; 
He raves, he wiſhes to be dead : 
He yields, tho' not with a good grace, 
Since without remedy his caſe, 
Foul clothes our knight but little matters, 
Quite gnaw'd by rats and torn to tatters, 
On pieces of old wood extended, 
And ſrequently with packthread mended ; 
All this the knight could have digeſted, 
But Hymen's rites he quite deteſted. 
Of theſe indeed he much complain'd ; 
Good heav'n, cry'd be, is't ſo ordain'd |! 
At Rome, ttis ſaid, grace from on high 
Can both the pow'r and will ſupply ; 
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But orace does for the preſent fail, P 
And | tor my part am out trau; V 
My wife can by her wit impart E 
Delight, ſhe has a feeling heart ; 8 
But when with ſenſe there's conflict dire, C 
Can heart or head true joy inſpire ? I 
Our knight benumb'd like ice, this ſaid, C 
T hrew himſelf flat upon his bed; L 
And, to conceal his anguiſh, tries F 
To feign a ſleep, ſleep from him flies. V 
The beldame, pinching Robert, cry'd, A 
Do you then Number by your bride ? 4 
Dear but ungrateful ſpouſe, you ſee E 
J am ſubdu'd, now yield to me; I 
The timid voice of ſtrugaling ſhame I 
Is ſtifled by my am'rous flame; F 
Reign o'er my ſenſe without controul, A 
Since you reign pow'rful o'er my ſoul ; 1 
I die ! juſt heaven ſay to what end R 
With virtue muſt our love contend ? E 
Pm quite diſſolv'd in love's bright flame, I/ 
Pleaſure thrills thro' my vital frame N 
Muſt I, alas! without thee die ? £ 
*Tis to thy conſcience I apply. A 
Our knight was complaiſant and kind, Ir 
Religion, candour, grac'd his mind; B 
He took compaſſion on the dame; 1 
Madam, ſaid he, I wiſh my flame | V 
Like yours, might ſtrong and brightly ſhine, | A 
The power t'effect it is not mine. | Ot 
You. can effect ir, ſaid his wife, E 
A great heart, at your ſtage of life, £8 
By fortitude, by art, and care, N 
Performs with eaſe atchievements rare: C 
Think how the ladies will approve H 
At court this miracle of love, * 


1 . 


1 
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Perhaps I vour diſguſt excite, | 
Wrinkles are ſhocking to your fight ; 
Heroes magnanimous deſpiſe 
Such trifles, only ſhut your eyes. 

Our knight of glory ſond wou'd fain 
This conqueſt of himſelf obtain; 
Obedience then became his choice, 
Liſt'ning alone to honour's voice, 
Finding in vig'rous youth alone 

What cou'd for beauty's want atone, 
And love's ſupply, he ſhuts his eyes, 
And, to perform his duty, tries. 
Enough, enough, then laid the bride, 
I aſk no more; I'm ſatisfy'd; 

My influence o'er your beart I know, 
That influence to me you owe; 
Acknowledge then, as matters ſtand, 
The wiſe will till at home command. 
Robert, all that I aſk of thee 

Js to be always ruPd by me; 

My love enjoips an eaſy taſſe, 

Now view me well, *tis all I aſk. 
Then Robert looks, and fees in cluſters 
A hundred flambeaux plac'd on luſtres, 
In a proud palace, which he ſaw 
Before a cabin thatch'd with ſtraw. 
There underneath rich curtains grac'd 
With fringe of pearls in bigheſt taſte, 
A beauty bright appear'd to view, 

Such as Apelles never drew; 

en Vanlo's colours wou'd prove faint, 
Tnat heaven of charms divine, to paint; 
No Phideas nor no Pigal e'er 

Could carve a buſto of the fair. 

Her form like lovely Venus ſhew'd, 
Whoſe golden trefles graceful flow'd, 
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Whoſe melting eyes appear'd to languiſh, 
Whilſt ſoothing Mars's am'rous anguiſh, 
Myſelf, ſhe ſaid, this palace, all - 
This wealth, your own, dear Robert, .call : 
You did not uglineſs deſpiſe, 

You therefore merit beauty's prize. 

But now, methinks, my readers claim 
To know what was this fair one's name, 
Whoſe heart our knight had won ; why then 
*T'was fairy Urgelle, gentlemen, 
Who, warriors, in her time, careſs'd, 
And knights aſſiſted when diſtreſs'd. 
Happy the age ! thrice bleſs'd mankind, 
When tales like theſe belief cou'd find, 
Of ſpirits hov'ring in the air, 

Of demons who make mea their care! 

In caſtle cloſe by roafting fire, . 

The daughter, mother, huſband, fire, 
The neighbourhood and all the race, 
Attended with a wond'ring face, 

Whilſt, by the almoner, were told 
Deeds done by ſorcerers of old. 

We of the marvellous are rifl'd, 

By reaſon's weight the graces ſtifl'd, 

Have to th' inſipid men confign'd 

The ſoul by reas'ning is confin'd ; 

Still hunting after truth we go; 

From error too ſome good may flow. 
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INC E the bright god of day, in the courſe 
of his race, 

In Aquarius reſides with a ſorrowful face, 

Since tempeſts ſo loudly on our high mountains 
blow, 

And our meadows are all cover'd over with ſnow, 

By the fire I'll a new {tory tell in new ſtyle, 

Amuſements the time that hangs heavy beguile. 

I am old, I muſt own't, and will therefore deſcend 

To the pleaſures of children, ſince near my life's 
end, 

A prince erſt reign'd at Beneventum, cis ſaid, 

Quite mad with his pow'r, and in luxury bred, 

To knowledge a ſtranger, and not ill educated, 

By his neighbours deipiſed, by his own ſubjects 
hated. 

This ſmall ſtate to govern two arch-knaves com- 
bin'd, 

They exerted themſelves their young maſter to 
blind ; 

In this project they were by his confeſſor aided, 

They by turns ſucceeded, he by all was perſuaded 

That his talents, his virtues, and his great repu- 
tation, | 


Cou' d inſure perfect bliſs 2 the mightieſt nation; 
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That when once their duke had to manhood at- 
. tain'd, 

He was dreaded and lov'd, and in all mens hearts 
reign'd : | 

'T hat his arms cou'd both France and Italia con- 
found ; 

That with wealth his exchequer wou'd ever 
abound; 

That Solomon ne'er had fo much wealth of old, 

Tho' the torrent of Cedron o'er golden ſands 
roll'd. 

Alamon (for by that name this prince we muſt 
call) 

Still was dupe to groſs flatt'ries, for he ſwallow'd 

em all, 

With paſtimes delighted, court buffoons he ca- 
reſs'd, 

And when he had din'd thought his people were 

One valiant old ger'ral at court till remain'd, 

Ernon, greatly eſteem'd when the Cuke's father 
reign'd, 

Who not being brid'd ſpoke his mind uncontrol'd, 

And undaunted, the government's ruin foretold. 

To jealouſy rous'd, thoſe who bore ſupreme ſway 

Soon found means to remove Ernon out of the 
way; 

Unknown to the prince he to exile was ſent, 

But there at a farm the old man liv'd content; 

There with friends he liv'd happy, reſign'd to his 
fate 

And he wept for his maſter as well as the ſtate; ; 


W hilt with ſloth and with pleaſure the young 

| duke content, | 

On the dcwn of {oft eaſe both his days and nights 
ſpent, 
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The murmurs by which oft his ſubje©s expreſt 

DO wou'd however ſometimes break his 
reſt, 

But that diſtant din, which he hardly cou'd hear, 

Grows weak in its courſe, and ſcarce beats on his 
ear; 

Whilſt with woe overloaded. men groan'd thro' 
the realm, 

Alamon led a languiſhing life at the helm. 

Then was tyranny's triumph, but the heav'ns took 
h's part, 

And to work reformation with love touch'd his 
heart. 5 | 

Young Amida he ſaw, he both ſaw her and heard, 

His heart felt emotion, and to live he appear'd ; 

He was handſome, and might with aſſurance ad- 
dreſs her, : 

But the myſtery ſoon was ſmok'd by his confeſſor; 

In his penitent's breeſt ſiraight he ſcruples excited, 

Superſtition and ign'rance ate eaſily frighted : 

And the two wicked rulers who ſear'd leſt the 
lover 

Might one day their ſiniſter proceedings diſcover, 

Were for making Amida like Ernon depart : 

Her all to pack vp ſhe prepar'd with ſad heart. 

The weak Alamon all this inſolence bore, 

His reluctance was vain, from his charmer he tote. 

He doubted and waver'd, for juſt in that ſeaſon 

H's foul was but faintly illumin'd by reaſon. 

When Amida was going there were heard lou! 
alarms, 

The cry was, A'l's loſt, let us die and to arms, 

On 2 St, Germain, Chriſt, and Mahomet 
oud, 

They call'd, and on every ſide fled a crowd: 
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A warrior turban'd who led on a band 

Of muſiulmen holding a faulchion in hand, 

Over heaps of the dead, or expiring, who lay 

All reeking in gore, with his ſword cut a way, 

With ſword and with fire to the palace he flew, 

The women he ſeiz'd on, their huſbands he ſlew. 

From Cuma this gen'ral march'd to Beneventum, 

But the rulers ne'er dream'd he wou'd thus cir- 
cumvent 'em; | 

Deſolation and ruin up to Rome's walls he ſpread, 

And St. Paul and St. Peter were both ſeiz'd with 
dread, 

My dearreaders, this chief was Abdallah theProud, 

V ho, by God, to chaſtiſe his own church was 
allow'd. 

When the palace he enter'd, in chains all were 
caſt, 

Prince, monks, lacquies, miniſters, and chiefs 
were made faſt, N 

As calves ty'd in couples upon ſledges are laid, 

And to the next market ſad victims convey'd. 

Thus appear'd the young duke and each worthy 
aſſeſlor, 

All laid by the heels with the father confeſſor, 

Who croſs'd himſelf often, and with fervency 
pray'd, 

And aeg reſolution, tho' ſorely diſmay'd. 

The victors then ſhar'd when the vanquiſh'd 
were ty'd, 

T he booty the emirs in three parts divide; 


Of men, and of horſes, and ſaints they diſpoſe, 
And firſt from their captives they ſtrip off their 


clothes. 
In all ages have taylors diſguis'd human nature, 


So that man to man always was a moſt unknown 


Dress 


Creature. 
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Dreſs changes mens figures and their characters 
too, 

To judge of man rightly we ſhou'd naked him 
view. 

The muſſulman chief had the duke, at that time, 

As already was ſaid, he was in his youth's prime; 

Since he ſeem'd to be ſtrong, muletzer he was made, 

And ſoon he was highly improv'd by that trade. 

His nerves, which by ſloth and by eaſe weak 
were grown, 

Inur'd to hard labour, acquii'd a new tone; 

His ſloth, by adverſity taught, be ſubdu'd, 

And valour in him ſprung from mean ſervitude. 

Valour, when without pow'r, makes the ſtate of 
man worſe, 

His impotence then is the heavier curſe, 

Abdallah to pleafurc began to reſign 

His ſoul, and in ſpite of his prophet drank wine, 

The court and town ladies, all prone to adore him, 

Were by the black cunuch cach night brought 
before him; 

By beauties attended he prepares for repoſe, 

And ſhe's happy to whom he the handkerchief 
throws. | 

Whilſt the chief led a life of unceaſing delight, 

Whilſt joy wing'd each hour, and love triumph'd 
at night, | 

In my ſtable much hardſhip and woe the prince 

ore, | 

Thoſe his comrades were now who were ſubjects 
before. | 

His mules all his care and attention requir'd, 

He 8 1 'em each day till his hands were quite 
tir'd, | 

His woe to compleat, and to make him quite rave, 

He beheld fair Amida led by the black ſlaye 
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To ſhare, in her turn, the fell conqueror's bed: 
Fit'd with rage at the ſight, to the eunuch he ſaid, 

To make me quite wretched, there but wanted 
this ſtroke. 

Wonder ſeiz' on the ſlave at the words which he 
ſpoke ; 

In a language quite diff*rent, fair Amida reply'd, 

With affection and ſorrow her young lover ſheey'd ; 

Her eloquent looks her full meaning expreſs, 

They meant, Bear your woes, live my wrongs 
to redreſs ; | 

Your preſent mean ſtation J do not deſpiſe, 

Your fuſterings give you new worth in my eyes. 

Alamon took the meaning which her looks thus 
exprels'd, | 

Ard heart-cheering hope was reviv'd in his breaſt. 

Amida with beauty tranſcendently bright, 

So dazzl'd the chief of the muſiulman's ſight, 

That, tranſported with paſſion, by Allah he ſwore, 

He enjoyment had known but ne'er knew love 
before. 

The fair one reſiſted to increaſe his deſires, 

Refiftance ſerv'd only to fan the chief's fires. 

A woman's head ſtill wich invention is fraught, 

Said ſhe, Sir, your conqueſt I well may be thought; 

You're unconquer'd in love as in warlike alarms, 

All fall at your feet, or ruſh into your arms; 

But the honour you mean me defer for three days, 

And grant, to conſole me for ſuch ſad delays, 

Two things, which as proofs of your love, I 
require; 

I'll grant, ſaid the pirate, whate'er you deſire. 

Then make three Beneventers, faid ſhe, undergo 

A couple of hundred found laſhes, or ſo; 

This diſcipline ſor their tranſgreſſions is due; 

This, Sir's, the firſt favour J hope for from _ 

| 5 
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The ſecond, Sir, is, that you two mules wou d 
ſpare me, 
Which may on a litter from time to time bear me; 
And to drive em a muleeter of my own chuſing: 
Your requeſts, ſaid Abdallah, there is no refufing. 
»Twas done ſoon as ſaid, and the hypocrite vile 
With both courtiers who join'd their lord's youth 
to beguile, | 
Receiv'd each their full quota, which pleas'd all 
of the nation, 
Who bad often complain'd of mal-adminiſtration, 
And the duke was the happieſt mortal alive, 
Since permitted bis miſtreſs in litter to drive. 
All's not o'er, ſaid Amida, you muſt conquer 
and reign, 
Now's the time, or to die, or your crown to regain; 
You're not wanting in courage, Ernon's faithful, 
and I | 
fm reſolv'd to ſerve you and my country, or die. 
Then make no delay but to Ernon repair, 
To aſk pardon for all he has ſuffer'd take care; 
FToſerve you what remains of his life he'}l expoſe, 
Return in three days, and then fall on your foes 
There's no time to be loſt, for Abdallah is bent 
To accompliſh in three days his Juſtſul intent; 
In love and in war time is precious you khow ; 
Alamon wittt alacrity anſwer'd, I go. 
Ernon, whom Amida had informed of all, 
Lov'd his prince, tho' ungrateful, and lamented 
his fall; 
His gen'rous, brave friends all ſtood ready at hand, 
And of ſoldiers he headed a moſt reſolute band, 
Ernon tenderly wept when his prince he had found, 
They arm'd in ſecret, march'd in ſilence profound. 
Amida addreſs'd 'em, and her words cou'd impart 
The love of true glory to each abject ſlave's heart, 
C 4 Alamon 
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Alamon cou'd both conduct and courage unite, 

And a hero became when he firſt went to fight. 

The Turk plung'd in lux'ry, who nothing miſ- 
truſted, 

Surpriz'd by the vanquiſh'd, in his turn was 
worſted. | 

Alamon to the palace had in triumph advanc'd 

At the time when the Turk by ſoſt pleaſure 
intranc'd, 

Not having yet heard the dire turn of his fate, 

Was with hopes of enjoying fair Amida elate. 

His right he aſſerted, and took the Turk's place; 

"Then ſtraight there appear'd with a confident face, 

The prieſt in whoſe air there appear'd much re- 
ſignment, 

And the two knaviſh courtiers juſt broke from 
confhnement ; 

Boaſting that they did all, tho” their boaſts were 
quite vain, | 

The influence they once had they hop'd to main- 
tain, | 

To prove cruel and ſpiteful cowards but ſeldom 
have fail'd, | 

The monk was for having Abdallah impal'd. 

The prince then reply'd with a reſolute tone, 

Vile wretch, ſuch a puniſhment ſhou'd be your 
own | 

By a ſhameful repoſe you to ruin bad brought me, 

This Turk and my miſtreſs true courage have 
taught me; 

By your precepts miſguided, falſe zeal I ador'd, + 

But misfortunes and love have my virtues reſtor'd, 

At peace, brave Abdallah, and in freedom depart, 

*Tis you haye rcſorm'd both my mind and my 


heart; | 
Then 
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Then in freedom depart, no more trouble this 
ſtate 
And if ever it ſhou'd be ſo order'd by fate, 


That o'er your dominions three knaves ſhou's d 
bear ſway, 


Send directly for me, I'II your favour repay. 
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INTER ill FI my friends, and 4 |: 
| my greateſt delight . 1 | 
Is by telling long ſtories t' amuſe you at night. '*\ 
Let us talk of dame Gertrude, I ne'er yet knew ' Wh 
a prude (he 15 
With charms more attractive or more various en- þ 1 
ot 1 
Tho' thirty-ſix years had paſs'd over her head, 1 1 0 
The graces and loves were not yet from her fled. 1 
Tho? grave in behaviour, ſhe was ne er ſeen to 1 
frown, 
Her eyes had much luſtre, yet ſhe ever look'd 
down ; 
Her breaſt white as ſnow was with gauze covet'd 
o'er, 
'Thro' which curious eyes cou'd its beauties ex- 
plore, 
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A ſew touches of att, and a little red lead, 

Gave a delicate glow to her natural red: 

Her perſon neglecting more brightly ſhe ſhone, 

Her dreſs ſtruck the eye by its neatneſs alone. 

On her toilet a Bible was always diſplay'd, 

And near Maſſillon was a pot of paint laid; 

The devotions for Lent ſhe ſti'l read over and o'er, 

But what made zeal in her reſpected the more, 

Was that ſhe in woman excus'd each raſh action, 

For Gertrude the devout was no friend to detrac- 
tion. 

This dame had one daughter alone, ſeventeen 

Was on age; a more bright beauty never was 

een; 

Of this lovely creature Iſabel was the name, 

More fair than her mother, but her beauty the ſame. 

They appear'd like Minerva and like Venus the 
fair, 

To breed up her daughter was Gertrude's chief 
care. 

Like a flow'r newly blown ſhe her child kept a 
ſtranger 5 

To this wicked world's contagion and danger. 

Cards, public diverſions, and gay converſation 

To each innocent ſoul diteful baits of tempration, 

The true ſnares of Satan which the ſaints ever fly, 

Were pleaſures which Gertrudz's houſe ne'er 

durſt come nigh. | 

Gertrude had a chapel whereto to repair, 

When minded to heaven to put up a pray'r; 

T here her leiſure ſhe oft paſt in good meditations, 

And her ſoul breath'd to heayen in ejaculations. 

Reſplendent with richeſt of furniture ſhone 

This retreat, to the eye of the public unknown: 

A pair of ſtairs where the prophane ne'er durſt 
tread, 

Jo the garden and figm it into the ſtreet led. 


You 
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Vou all know that in ſummer the ſun's ſcorching 
ra | 
Makes night oft more agreeable far than the day; 
By the moon's filver light then the heavens are 
o'erſpread, 
And girls take no pleaſure to ſlumber in bed. 
Iſabel, whilſt wich pleaſing pain throbb'd her ſoft 
breaſt, | 
(As girls at ſeventeen can't be always at reſt) 
Paſs'd the night under ſhelter of ſome cooling 
ſhade, | 
Yet ſcarce ever thought for what uſe it was made. 
Unmov'd ſhe ſaw nature, and never admir'd, 
But roſe, went and came, juſt as caprice inſpit'd; 
No object impreſſion could make on her mind, 
She knew not how to think, yet to think was in- 
clin'd. | 
Atthe chapel ſhe chanc'd to hear one day ſome ſtir, 
That moment ſhe felt curioſity's ſpur ; 
No ſuſpicion ſhe had which could juſtly raiſe fear, 
Yet trembling and with heſitation drew near ; 
One foot putting forward, on the ſtairs ſhe af- 
cended, | 
One hand ſhe held back, and the other extended; 
With eye fix'd, out-ſtretch'd neck, and heart 
throbbing faſt, 
Herſelf ſhe exerted to hear all that paſt. 
The _— ſhe hears is the voice of ſoft an- 
euiſh, 
Words half interrupted, ſighs of lovers that lan- 
guiſh. 
My mother's oppreſs'd by ſome pain or ſome care, 
Cry'd ſhe, in her troubles I ſhou'd have my ſhare, 
Approaching ſhe heard theſe ſoft words, Dear 
Andrew | 
For the bliſs of my life I'm indebted to you. 
Iſabella 
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Iſabella this hearing took heart, and ſhe cry'd, 

My mother is well, I ſhou'd be ſatisfy'd. 

At length Iſabella retires to her bed, 

But for ſighing can't ſleep, ſtrange things run 
in her head: 

Bliſs Andrew beſtows, but how, by what art? 

*Tis ſure a rare talent happineſs to impart. 

Thus ſhe argu'd the caſe by herſelf all the night, 

And impatiently wiſh'd the return of the night. 

Iſabel the next morning ſhew'd ſome inquietude, 

Her concern was quickly perceiv'd by Gertrude. 

To Iſabel ſilence prov'd a taſk too ſevere, 

To aſk prying queſtions ſhe cou'd not forbear. 

Who's this Andrew, .ſaid ſhe, madam, who's 
ſaid to know 

The way upon woman true bliſs to beſtow ? 

Gertrude ſtarted, as juſtly it might be ſuppos'd 

That all was dſcover'd, yet herſelf ſhe compos'd : 

Then wry perfect aſſurance to her daughter re- 
ply'd, | 

O'er every family a ſaint ſhou'd preſide; 

I've made choice of St. Andrew, to him I'm de- 
voted, 7 

By h'm is my temporal welfare promoted : 

J invoke him in ſecret, his aſſiſtance implore, 

He often appears to me whilſt I adore; 

There does not one ſaint in all Paradiſe dwell, 

Who in holineſs can my St. Andrew excel. 

A well-ſhap'd young man whom we Dennis ſhall 

. | 

Soon of fair Iſabella enamour'd became. 

From Iſabel Dennis moſt kind treatment found, 

And their loves with enjoyment were frequently 
crown'd, | 

Gertrude to ev'ry ſtir in her turn giving ear, 

Chanc'd the anthems ſung by Iſabella to * , 
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And the pray'rs which ſhe made whilſt ſhe Den- 


nis cateſs'd, | 
In extacy ſtraining him to her ſoft breaſt. 
Surprizing our lovers, Gertrude was enrag'd: 
Her paſſion the daughter by this anſwer aſſwag'd: 
Dear mother, excuſe me, for pation I claim 
St, Dennis, as your ſaint St. Andrew you name. 
Gertrude then grown wiſer greaterhappineſs knew, 
Retaining her lover, ſhe to ſaints bid adieu, 

She dropt the vain project of deceiving mankind : 
They're not to be cheated, for Envy's not blind 
With piercing eye Envy will fee thro” your maſk; 

To conjecture is eaſy, to feign a hard taſk ; 

To live free is a bleſſing, but all pleaſures are faint 

To the wretch who lives under perpetual con- 
ſtraint. 

The fair Iſabel liv'd no longer retir'd, 

In charms ſhe increas'd, by the town was admit'd. 

Thote pleaſures which Gertrude had excluded 
before, 

She agreed as companions of love to reſtore ; 

There the moſt polite people in joy paſt their days, 

Nought is found in good company undeſerving of 
praiſe. | 
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OW form'd were th' Athenians true joy 
to impart | 
How their genius delights and enlivens my heart! 
How under their fictions ingenious I trace 
Truth's likeneſs, and ſoon grow in love with her 
face ! But 
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38 The TALES of | 
But of all their inventions that which ſtrikes me 


the moſt | 
Ts the ſtage, of Athenians the pride and the boaſt ; 


W hereon heroes renown'd, and the chiefs of old 


times, | 
Cou'd act over again both their good deeds and 
crimes. | 
You ſee how all nations in this preſent age 


Adopt their example, and wou'd rival their ſtage. 
No folio inſtruction like the drama conveys, 


Periſh, periſh the wretches who wou'd cenſure all 
plays; 
When chat vile, abject race firſt exiſted below, 


A heart Nature on them ſorgot to beſtow. 


At the Greeks ſolemn games, tas the cuſtom to 
cCTOWNn | 


Men of eminent virtue and chiefs of renown; 


Before the people juſtice was done to their merit, 
Thus oft* I've ſeen Villars and Maurice, whoſe 


ſpirit 
And conduct from couriiers met with cenſure ſe- 
. vere, 


-When they went to the opera receive laurels there. 


Thus when Richlieu victorious return'd from 
Mahon, 

W hich he bravely had taken as curs'd envy muſt 
own, 

Wherever he paſs'd he receiv'd loud applauſe ; 

Not greater Clairon from the crowded pit draws. 

Before buſkins were known in old Æſchylus' time, 

Ere Melpomene trod the ſtage with Reps ſublime, 

To young lovers was granted a much envy'd prize, 

Whoever inſpir'd by his miſtreſs' bright eyes, 

In the year had done moſt, and moſt tenderneſs 
ſhewn, 

That man was before all the Greeks crown'd 2 * 

| 'he 
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The cauſe of her paſſion was by each fair one 
pleaded, 


Her lover's claim ſhe by her eloquence aided, 
Having firſt made an oath to abſtain from 11 art, 
Nor like orators aim at miſleading the heart, 


Without exaggeration their cauſe to ſupport z 


A hard taſk to women as to lawyers at court. 

Still extant remains one of theſe fine debates, _ 

Which took rife from the leiſure of Greece's 
free ſtates. 

Eudames being archon, if my mem'ty's right, 

Three beauties appearing fill'd all Greece with 
delight; | 

Egle, Apamis, and Teone were their names; 

The wits of all Greece ran in crowds to the 


ames : | | 
Tho” great talkers, they then kept a ſilence pro- 
found, * 


Attentively liſt'ning as the ſtage they went round. 
In a golden cloud Venus with young Cupid de- 
ſcended, 
To all that the diſputants utter“ attended. 
Firſt began youthful Egle, who had graces and 
art 
Which charming eye and ear found a way to the 
heart. 
Hermotimes my much lov'd, my much honour'd 
fire 
Throughout his whole life felt true genius's fire, 
He attach'd himſelf always to thoſe gifts of the 
mind, ON 
T hole elegant arts which have poliſh'd mankind ; 
To ſcience devoted, from all honours he fled, 
And life unambitious with his family led; 
His daughter he would to no huſband conſign, 
But to one who like him felt the influ'nce _ 
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40 The TALES of 
Who beſt knew to ſing to the lyre, and to paint 


The few charms nature gave me, which indeed 


are but faint, | 
Young Lygdamon lov'd me; nat'ral genius alone, 
By art unaſſiſted, in him brightly ſhone, 


| Diſcreet and ingenious, both refin'd and polite, 


He ne er ſpoke as a ſcholar, but always ſpoke right; 

He no talents poſleſs'd, yet could judge of each art, 

Ev'ry grace his mind form'd, and ſoft love fill'd 
his heart; 

He knew to love only; in that art he excell'd; 

My heart ſoon to learn it from him was compell'd. 

When my fire would have acted a tyrannical part, 

And have torn me from him who poſſeſs'd my 
ſad heart, 

And would with ſome painter have caus'd me to 
wed, 

Some genius to muſick and poetry bred, 

How inceſſant the tears trickPd from my ſad eyes, 

Deſpotic power o'er us parents would exerciſe ! 

Since we owe life to them, o'er our lives they 
have power 

Like gods, ſo for death I prepar'd in ſad hour; 

Confus d and deſpairing wretched Lygdamon fled, 

And ſought ſome aſylum where to ſhelter his head. 

My fire meant in fix months to diſpoſe of my hand, 


That delay was expected by the whole am'rous 


band. 
No room had they then their ſad talents to ſhew, 
1'was grown a mere picture of ſorrow and woe. 
The moments ſwift flying increas'd my alarms, 
My lov'd Lygdamon had retir'd from my arms; 
When my lovers ſhou'd meet I expected my doom, 
To eſcape em, I wiſh'd to fink into my tomb. 
Twenty rivals productions were expoſed to men's 


eyes; ; 
3 To 


nt 
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To a thouſand debates their productions gave riſe: 

I who had not ſeen any for none cou'd decide, 

My father impatient wou'd have made me the 
bride 

Of the proud Harpagus, whoſe works greatly 
were priz'd, 

To him I was going to be ſacrific'd. 

A ſlave then who ſeem'd to arrive in poſt-haſte 

The work of a ſtranger full in their view plac'd : 

All preſent then fix'd on the canvas their eyes, 

*T was my picture, ſo like that it caus'd much 

ſurprize. 

In the picture I ſeem'd both to breathe and to 
ſpeak, 

And ſigh as my heart were juſt going to break ; 

In my air, in my eyes perfect love was expreſs'd, 

Art appear'd not, *twas nature repreſented at beſt; 

On the canvas appear'd by art wond'rous and new, 

The-ſoul and the body at once to the view; 


There deep ſhade was united with light's mildeſt 


gleams, 
As at morning we ſee the ſun dart his bright beams 
Athwart our vaſt foreſts cirel'd round with thick 
ſhades, | 
And gild fruits and harveſts, green meadows and 
glades. i | 
To find fault was only Harpagus' deſire, | 
The reſt all ſtood ſilent and were forc'd to admire, 


Who's this, cry'd out Harpagus, loſt in amaze, 
That painting to ſuch high perfection cou'd raiſe ? 


To whom at laſt ſhall I my daughter conſign ? 
Lygdamon then appearing, ſaid, ſhall ſhe be mine? 
*T'is love that's the painter, love alone on my 
breaſt 
Has this lively image of my Egle impreſsd. 
T was 
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»Twas 435 pow'r on the canvas directed my 
hand, 

What art is not ſubject to that god's bizh com- 

mand? | 

*T'is his power alone that can all arts inſpire, 

Then to voice ſoft and tender attuning his lyre, 

Of tones and notes various he made muſic ſo fine, 

All thought themſelves ſeated at a concert divine; 

LikeApelles he painted, and like Orpheus he ſung, 

With rage and with fury was Harpagus ſtung ; 

Fire flafſh'd from his eyes, and his anger ſuppreſs'd, 

His viſage inflam'd, and boil'd fierce in his breaſt, 

Then ſeizing with frenzy a javelin, he fle », 

In Lygdamon's blood his fell hands to embrue z 

My lover to ſlay the barbarian intended, 

And over two lives dire deſtruction impended. 

Lygdamon, who perceiv'd him, was no way diſ- 
may'd ; | 

But with the ſame hand that ſo ſkilfully play'd, 


Which the hearts and the minds of his hearers 


had charm'd, ä 
He rais'd his foe whom he had fought and diſarm'd. 
Then ſure to love's prize he may juſtly lay claim, 

ermit me to grant the reward of his flame. 
Thus ſpoke the fair Ægle. Love applauds her 


diſcourſe, | 


And the theatre rung, the Greeks clapp'd with 


Rel ſuch force. | 
To hear this applauſe drew a bluſh from the dame, 
And her paſſion for Lygdamon fiercer became. 


Then roſe Teone, nor her ſpeech nor her air 
Were formed by art, or ſeem'd ſtudy'd with care; 
'TheGreeks when the roſe, for a time ſeem'd more 


gay 
Her r with ſmiles ſhe began to diſplay | 
n 
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In verſe of leſs length, and a different meaſute, 
Which runs with great eaſe, and is heard with 
much pleaſure : 


*T was in ſuch the gay Hamilton {till choſe to 


write; L 
Such nature has often been known to indite. 


T EON E. 


Voung Agaton you all muſt know, 
His charms like thoſe of Nereus ſhew ; 
His cheeks glow'd with a lovely red, 
And ſcarce with down were overſpread ; 
His eyes like Venus's are ſweet, 

His voice like heis with love replete, 
Lilies united with the roſe 

The tinctute of his hue compoſe z 

The ringlets of Apollo's hair 

Are not to graceful, long, and fair, 
When of fit age to be a wife, 

I choſe him as my own for life, 

My heart was not his captive made 

By outward charms which quickly fade; 
Like Paris he can ftrike the eye, 

In ſtrength with fam'd Achilles vie. 
One evening as I with my aunt 

Took on the Ægean ſea a jaunt, 

Near one of thoſe delightful iſles 

On which kind heav*n for ever ſmiles, 

A Lydian veſſel, great of ſize, 

Seiz'd on our ſloop as lawful prize. 
Long had the corſair, then grown grey, 
Cruiz'd near thoſe ifles in queſt of prey, 
Girls in the bloom of youth he ſought, 
Thele to his governor he brought, 
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He wanted one about my age, 

Saw ſomething in me to engage; 

He let my antient aunt go free, 

And as men ſparrows catch, ſeiz'd me; 
With haſte then to his maſter goes, 
Of his new booty to diſpoſe. | 
My good aunt then with clam'rous cries 
And boſom ſwoln with ſorrow flies 
To the Pyreum, there to tell 
Wohoe'er ſhe met of what befel ; 

How her Teone was the prey 

Of a corſair that rov'd the ſea ; 

Of one who dealt in female ware, 
And meant to ſell me at ſome fair. 
Think you was Agaton content 
With tears what happen'd to lament? 
On canvas with a bruſh to trace 
The various features of my face, 

To tune his lyre, his voice to raiſe, 
To ling my loſs and beauties praiſe ? 
To arms my lover had recourſe, - 
Reſolv'd to get me back by force: 

Not having wherewithal to pay 
Thoſe that engage in ev'ry fray, 

He to his youthſul figure truſted, 

And like a girl himſelf adjuſted, 
With petticoat and ſtays when dreſs'd, 
He hid a poniard in his breaſt ; 

Then in a ſloop he brav'd the main, 
Beat or to die or me regain. | 
The youth arrived ſoon thus array'd, 
To where Mæander winding play'd. 


So bright his charms were, he ſeem'd born 


The court of ſome prince to adorn ; 
He ſeem'd a ſheep made for the fold 
To which I juſt before was ſold. 
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When he began on ſhore to tread, 
To my ſeraglio he was led. 
No girl before was ever bleſs'd 


With joy like that which fill'd my breaſt, 


When I in my ſeraglio ſpy'd 

My Grecian lover at my fide, 

And that within my pow'r it lay 

All that his love dar'd to repay ; 
Him I accepted as my own, 

The deities appear'd alone 

At nuptials in ſuch hurry made ; 

No prieſt was by in robes array d; 
And thoſe who to a maſter bend, 
Have ſeldom ſervants to attend. 

At night the am'rous ſatrap came 
To my bed-fide, talk'd of his flame, 
His luſt to gratify he thought, 

But one fine girl was to him brought. 
On ſeeing two, with great ſurprize, 
I can't too many have, he cries, 
Yeur lovely friend I much admire, 
Company's all that I deſire ; 


Tho' two, I'll find means to content you, 


Let no curs'd jealouſy torment you. 


When thus he had his mind expreſs'd, 


He both his miſtreſſes careſs'd, 

His word preparing to make good, 
To do as he had ſaid he would; 

For Agaton I was afraid, 

But my brave Greek quite undiſmay'd 
Upon the luſtful ſatrap flew, 

Seiz'd on his hair, his poniard drew, 
Diſcover'd that he was a man, 

And boldly thus to ſpeak began : 
Your doors this inſtant open throw, 
Out of this houſe let us three go; 
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By ſigns your whole attendant band 
Not to follow aſter us command ; 

To the ſhore let us take our way, 
And there embark without delay. 

Vil watch you with attentive eyes, 

If word or geſture I ſurptize, 

If the leaſt doubiful figr I ſpy, 

That very inſtant you ſball die; 

Your corpſe into the river thrown 
Shail to the bottom quick go down. 
The ſatrap, tho a noble peer, 

Was very liable to fear; 

He with great readineſs obey'd ; 

The man is gentle that's afraid. 
Then 1a the little bark with haſte 
With us the governor we plac'd. 

Soon as in Greece we all were landed, 
The vanquiſh'd's ranſom was demanded 
A round ſum in good gold was paid, 
This money was my dowry made. 


 Acknowledze then my lover's deed 


Does that ot Lygdamon exceed; 
That juſt had been my ſad complaint, 
Had he amus'd himſelf to paint 

My face, or in elab'rate verſe 

My various graces to rehearſe, 


Her paſſion delighted, Greece heard her diſplay 
With eaſe unaffected, with fimplicity gay, 
All that Teone ſaid was with fire animated, 
Grace in telling has more force than what is 
late. | 
They applauded, they laugh'd, laughter Greeks 
never tires, 


When man's happy what ſiznifies what he ad- 
mires, | | 


Apam's 
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Apamis then, her eyes with tears flowing, ad- 
vanc'd, 


Her ſorrows inchanted and her charms inhanc'd, 


The Greeks when ſhe ſpoke took a more ſerious 
airs 

No heart in her favour delay'd to declare. 

In moderate meaſure ſhe related the woes 

Which from her unhappy love's adventure aroſe; 

'Tte ſmooth running ſyllables gave delight to each 
car, 

And arrang'd with much art quite neglected ap- 

ear, 
The melody of this eaſy metre's divine, 


The long oft tires the ear, tho' acknowledg'd 


more hne, 
AP AMI S. 


Tho' ſome curs'd ſtar then rul'd the earth, 
*F was Amatonte firſt gave me birth, 
Bleſs'd region! where in Greece, 'tis ſaid, 
The mother of the loves was bred, 
Her cradle to that happy ſhore 
Tune ever-ſmiling pleaſures bore ; 
Tho' born the human race to bleſs, 


Me ſhe has loaded with diſtreſs. 


From her pure Jaw no ill cou'd flow, 
She pour'd down only good below, 
Whilſt her law nature's law remain'd 
Curs'd rigour has her altars ſtain'd : 

The gods are merciful and kind, 

But prieſts to cruelty inclin'd, 

A law they made ſevere as new, 

That any nymph that prov'd untrue, 
Her life ſhou'd in that water cloſe 

From whence Love's goddeſs once aroſe, 


Unleſs 
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48 The TALES of 
Unleſs her forfeit life to ſave 
Some lover choſe a watr'y grave. 
Can nothing then but puniſhment 
Inconſtancy in love prevent? 
Should woman, weak and prone to change 
From love to love, inconſtant range? 
We'll own *tis bad, but cannot ſee 
Of drowning the neceſſity. 
Oh Venus, beauty of the ſkies, 
From whom my woes and joys took riſe, 
Whom I with ſo devout a care 
Serv'd with young Batilus the fair, 
I upon you as witneſs call | 
Of my love's force, you know it all; 
You know if e'er my flame to feed 
My paſſion ſtood of fear in need; 
With love reciprocal delighted, 
Our two fouls were as one united; 
] and my lover felt that fire 
Which once the goddeſs did inſpire. 
The ſun when he began his courſe, 
Was witneſs of our paſſion's force; 
And when his ſetting rays the vale 
Began to gild, he heard our tale; 
But moſt the ſable ſhades of night 
Were conſcious of our foft delight. 
Arenorax, by love diſclaim'd, 

| Whoſe heart to ev'ry vice was fram'd, 
Lov'd me, but *twas thro? ſpight alone, 
This all his words and deeds made known: 
Still he was jealous, for by fate 
The wretch was pre-ordain'd to hate; 
Envy's curſt poiſons he let fall, 
His tongue diftill'd vile ſlander's gall. 
Hateful informers, monſters dire, 
To hell, which gave you birch, retire ; 
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To hurt me ſo much art was us'd, 


That e'en my lover was abus'd, 
And innocence a victim fell 
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To fraud, the off-ſpring curſt of hell. 

Do not require to have diſplay'd 

The horrid plot this monſter laid; 

Such thoughts no place have in my ſoul, 

My lover there ſtill claims the whole. 

In vain I to Love's goddeſs pray'd, | 
By all I found myſelf betray'd ; 7 
Condemn'd to end my life and woes f 
In the ſea whence fair Venus roſe, 1 
To death I was a victim led, B 
Tears, as I paſt, by all were ſhed 4 
With unavailing ſorrow all Fþ 
Lamented my untimely fall ; 8 
When to me Batilus addreſs'd 5 
A letter, which my fate reverſs'd, jb; 
Dear fatal note, which with it brought F; 
Tidings that worſe than death I thought ! N 
] almolt ſunk in endleſs night, k 
When words like theſe firſt ſtruck my ſight ; 5 
<« Tho? to my love you were not true, 4 
c Pm yet reſolv'd to die for you.“ 1 
Twas done as ſaid; my life to ſave, 5 
My lover plung'd into the wave. : 9 
All at his boldneſs were amaz'd, | 1 
They wept, and much his courage prais'd. 1 
Oh death thy aid I then requir'd, 5 


To end my woes alone deſir'd: 

To follow Batilus I meant, 

But cruel friendſhip would prevent; 
By force kept from the ſhades below, 
I was condemn'd to life and woe. 
The curs'd impoſtor's helliſh ſpighht, 
Altho' too late, was 3 to light; 
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MS! He in his turn death underwent, 7 
i IH I gain not by bis puniſhment. 
| HO Lovely Batilus is no more, 
1209 For me he ſought the Stygian ſhore. - 
199 To you, O judges, I repair, 
11 Grant to my ſighs and tender care 
TH: Such needful aid, ſuch kind relief 
Tv As may but mitigate my grief: 
3: Grant the youth who reſign'd his breath 
| 110 The prize he merited by death; 
1 *T will cheer him in the ſhades below, 
1 But I ſhall comfort no more know: 
1 Then let your generous hearts once more 
1 Force to this trembling hand reſtore, 
1 That on his tomb before your eyes 
mat it It may write, Athens gives this prize.” 
_ BI! i; Sobs ſtopp'd her when fhe thus had ſaid, 
== | Ceaſing, a flood of tears ſhe ſhed, 
BT! it; Compaſſion touch'd each judge's breaſt ; 
0H! jt! They firſt took AEgle's ſide, | 
TR 1}; With Teone laugh'd at each jeſt, 
FB: it With Apamis they cry'd, 
1 I'm ſorry that I cannot find 
BB 3! To whom the laurel was aſſign'd. 
F 4 { My friends cloſe by the fire- ſide ſeated: 
mm #4 Theſe tales for you 1 have repeated 
ma i! I to an antient author owe 'em, 
1 And hope you will ſome favour ſhow 'em; 
mW You of their merit muſt decide, | 
7 it 1 by your judgment will abide. 
1 THELEMA 
9 
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THE LE MA and MAC ARE Us. 


H ELEMA's lively, all admire 
Her charms, but ſhe's too full of fire; 

Impatience ever racks her breaſt, 

Her heart a ſtranger is to reſt. 

A jocund youth of bulky ſize 

This nymph beheld with tender eye, 
From hers his humour differ'd quite, 
Black does not differ more from white. 
On his broad face and open mien 
There dwelt tranquility ſerene; 

His converſe is from languor free 

And boiſterous vivacity. 

His ſleep was ſound and ſweet at night, 
Active he was at morn like light; 

As day advanc'd he pleas'd ſtill more, 
Macareus was the name he bore. 

His miſtreſs void of thought as fair 
Tormented him with too much care: 
She adoration thought her due, 

And into fierce reproaches flew; 

Her Macareus with laughter left, 

And of all hopes of bliſs bereft. 

From clime to clime like mad ſhe ran 
To ſeek the dear, the faithleſs man: 
From him ſhe cou'd not live content, Z 
So firſt of all to court ſhe went. 

There ſhe of ev'ry one inquir'd, 
Is Macareus with you retir'd ? 

Hearing that name the witlings there 

To laugh and ſmile cou'd ſcarce forbear. 
Madam, ſaid they, who is this ſquite 
Macareus for whom you inquire ? 


2 Madam, 
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Madam, his character diſplay, 

Or elſe we ſha'n't know what to ſay, 
He is a man, return'd the fair, 
Poſſeſs'd of each endowment rare, 

A man of virtue ſo refin'd, 

He hated none of human kind ; 
To whom no man e'er ow'd a ſpite 
Who always knew to reaſon right, 
Who void of care liv'd ſtill. at eaſe, 
And knew all human kind to pleaſe. 
The courtiers anſwer'd with a ſneer, 
You are not like to find him here, 
Mortals with ſuch endowments rare 
Bur ſeldom to the court repair: 

The fair then to the city bent 

Her way, and ſtopp'd at a convent. 
She thought that in that calm retreat 
She might her tranquil lover meet. 
Madam, then ſaid the under prior, 
The man for whom you thus inquire 
We long have waited for invain, 

To viſit us he ne'er did deign. 

But ſuch a loſs to compenſate, 

We've idle time and vigils late ; 
We have our ſtated days of faſting 
With diſcord and diviſions laſting. 

A ſhort monk then with crown ſhav'd o' er, 
Said, madam, ſeek this man no more; 
For I'm by falſe reports miſled, 

Or elſe your lover's long ſince dead. 
What the monk inſolently ſaid 

Made Thelema with rage grow red: 
Brother, ſaid ſhe, I'd have you know 
"The man who has caus'd all my woe 
Was made for me, and me alone, 
He's in this world on which I'm thrown ; 


With 
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With me he'll live and die content, 
I'm properly his element: 
Who ought elſe told you on my word 
Has ſaid a thing that's moſt abſurd. 
This ſaid, away the fair one ran, 
Reſolv'd to find th? inconſtant man. 
At Paris, where the wits abound, 
Perhaps, ſaid ſhe, he may be found, 
1 he wits ſpeak of him as a ſage ; 
One of them faid, you by our page, 
Madam, perhaps have been milled ; 
When there of Macareus you read, 
We ſpoke of one we never knew. 
Then near ſhe to the palace drew, 
Shutting her eyes, quick paſs'd the fair, 
My love, ſhe cry'd, can't ſure be there 
There's ſome attractions in a court, 
But who'd to this vile place reſort ? 
Themis' black followers needs muſt prove 
Eternal foes to him J love. 
Fair Thelema at Rameau's ſhrine, 
Where the muſe utters ſtrains divine, 
The man who her ſo much neglected 
There to meet, was what ſhe expected. 
At thoſe feaſts oft” ſhe was a gueſt, 
Where meet gay people richly dreſs'd; 
Such people as we all agree 5 
To call the beſt of company. 5 
People of an addreſs polite, 
She look'd upon at the firſt fight 
As perfect copies of her lover; „ 
But ſhe ſoon after cou'd diſcover, 1 
That ſtriving moſt to appear the ſame, 
They ſtill were wideſt of their aim. 
At laſt the fair one in deſpair, 
Finding how vain was all her care. 
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And grown of her inquiries tir'd, 

To oy retreat wou'd have retir'd : 
The object which ſhe there firſt ſpy 0. 
Was 2 by her bed ſide; 

He waited there hid from her eyes, 
That he the fair one might ſurprize: 
Henceforward, ſaid he, live with me, 
From all inquietude be free, 

Do not, like vain and haughty dames, 
Be too aſſuming in your claims; 

And if you wou'd henceforth poſſeſs 
My perſon and my tenderneſs, 

Never more make demands more high 
Than ſuits me with them to comply. 

Who's underſtood by either name, 
Both of the lover and the dame, 

The folks who are profound in Greek 

Cannot be very far to ſeek. 

by aught by this emblem they l relate 

What's to be ev'ry mortal's fate, 

Thee Macareus * tho' all men chuſe, 
Tho' much they love thee, oft' they loſe; 
And I'm perſuaded that you dwell 

With me, tho? this J fear to tell. 

Who boaſts that with thee he is bleſs d, 
By envy oft” is diſpoſſeſs d; 

A man ſhou'd know, to make thee ſure,. 
How to live happy whilſt obſcure. 


** — * oy 


* 2 N 


* The late Mr. Vadé has done his readers the juſtice to 


believe that they know, that Macareus is mare and 
Thelema deũte or will. 
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T village liv'd, in days of yore, 
A youth bred in Mohammed's lore ; 

His well-turn'd limbs were form'd with grace, 
With blooming beauty glow'd his face ; 
His name was Azolan, with care 
The K horan he bad wrote out fair; 
Was on its ſtudy ever bent, 
To get it all by heart he meant. 
From the moſt early youth his breaſt 
By zeal for Gabriel was pofleſs'd 
T his miniſter of the moſt high 
Deſcended to him from the ſky. 
The zeal that in thy boſom glows, 
Said he, thy guardian Gabriel knows: 
To Gabriel gratitude is dear, 
To make your fortune I'm come here; 
You'll in ſhort time as firſt divine 
Of Medina and Mecca ſhine ; 
This, next to his place who is chief | 
Of all who hold the true belief, H 
Is the moſt high and wealthy ſtation a , 
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In holy Mahomet's donation. 
When you your duties once begin, 
Honours on all ſides will pour in; 
But you a folemn oath muſt make 
The whole ſex female to forſake; 
To lead a life moſt chaſte, and ne'er 
But thro' a grate to view the fair. 
Too haſtily the beauteous boy, 

That he church treaſures might enjoy, 
Fell eaſily into the ſnare, 
Nor of his folly was aware. 
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Our new- made imam was elate, 

Seeing himſelf become ſo great: 

His joy the ſalary enhanc'd, 

Which was immediately: advanc'd 

By a clerk of important air, 

Who with him {till went ſhare and ſhare, 
No joy can dignity ſupply, 

Nor wealth, ſhou'd love his aid deny. 
Each morning as the day return'd, 


"The youth, who with love's flames Mill burn- d, 


Being by his curs'd oath enchain'd, 

Of his ſad llavery complain'd, 

Avowing freely in his heart, 

That he had play'd a fooliſh part. 

Amina fair by chance he ſpies, 

With youthful bloom and charming _ z 

He loves Amina, ſhe in turn 

For him feels love's lame equal burn. 

Then Medina farewel, he cry'd, 

Mecca, vain pomp and fooliſh pride; 3 

Amina, miſtreſs of my breaſt, 

We'll both live in my village bleſs'd. 

From heav'n th' archangel made * | 

Severely to reproach him bent : 

The tender lover thus replies; 

Do but behold my miſtreſs' eyes; 

I find of me you've made a jeſt, 

I'm by your contract quite diſtreſs'd ; 

With all you gave I'll freely part, 

J afk alone Amina's heart. 

The prudent and the ſacred lore 

Of Mahomet I muſt adore; 

Love's joys he grants to the elect, 

Nay he allows em to expect 

Amina's and eternal love, 

In his bright Paradiſe above. * 
0 
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To heaven again dear Gabriel go, 
My zeal for you ſhall ſtill o'er flow; 
To the empyreum then repair, 
Without my love I'd not go there. 


T H FE 


ORIGIN of TRADES. 


HEN with a ſkilful hand Prometheus 

made . 
A ſtatue that the human form diſplay'd, 
Pandora his own work to wed he choſe, 
And from thoſe two the human race aroſe, 
When firſt ro know herſelf the fair began, 
She play'd her ſmile's enchantment upon man; 
By ſoftneſs and alluring ſpeech ſhe gain'd 
Th' aſcendant, and her maſter ſoon enchain'd ; 
Her beauty on Prometheus? ſenſe ne'er pall'd, 
And the firſt huſband was the firſt enthrall'd. 
The god of war ſoon ſaw the new-form'd fair; 
His manly beauty and his martial air, 
His golden caſque and all his glitt'ring arms 
Pandora pleas'd, and he enjoy'd her charms, 
When the ſea's ruler in his humid court | 
Had heard of this intrigue from fame's report, 
The fair he fought, a like reception found, 
Could Neptune fail where Mars a triumph found ? 
Day's light-hair'd god from his reſplendent height 
Their pleaſures ſaw, and hop'd the ſame delight 
She could not to refuſe him have the heart, 
Who o'er the day _— and ev'ry art. 
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Our new-made imam was elate, 


Seeing himſelf become ſo great: 
His joy the ſalary enhanc'd, 
Which was immediately advanc'd 


By a clerk of important air, 


Who with him till went ſhare and ſhare. 
No joy can dignity ſupply, | 

Nor wealth, ſhou'd love his aid deny. 
Each morning as the day return'd, 

"The youth, who with love's flames ſtill burn'd, 
Being by his curs'd oath enchain'd, 
Of his ſad ſlavery complain'd, 

Avowing freely in his heart, 

That he had play'd a fooliſh part. 

Amina fair by chance he ſpies, | 
With youthful bloom and charming eyes z 


He loves Amina, ſhe in turn 


For him feels love's flame equal burn. 
Then Medina farewel, he cry'd, 
Mecca, vain pomp and fooliſh pride; 
Amina, miſtreſs of my breaſt, 

We'll both live in my village bleſs'd. 
From heav'n th* archangel made deſcent, 
Severely to reproach him bent: 

The tender lover thus replies; 

Do but behold my miſtreſs” eyes; 

J find of me you've made a jeſt, 

I'm by your contract quite diſtreſs'd ; 
With all you gave I'll freely part, 

J afk alone Amina's heart. 

The prudent and the ſacred lore 


Of Mahomet I muſt adore; 


Love's joys he grants to the ele, 

Nay he allows em to expect | 

Amina's and eternal love, 

In his bright Paradiſe above. x 
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To heaven again dear Gabriel go, 
My zeal for you ſhall ſtill ober ffowF; 
To the empyreum then tepair, 
Without my love I'd not go there. 
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ORIGIN of TRADES. 


HEN. with a ſkilful hand Prometheus 
made F of 2: 
A ſtatue that the human form diſplay'd, 
Pandora his own work to wed he choſe, 
And from thoſe two the human race aroſe. 
When firſt ro know herſelf the fair began, 
She play'd her ſmile's enchantment upon man; 
By ſoftneſs and alluring ſpeech ſhe gain'd 
Th' aſcendant, and her maſter ſoon enchain'd ; 
Her beauty on Prometheus? ſenſe ne'er pall'd, 
And the firſt huſband was the firſt enthrall'd. 
The god of war foon ſaw the new-form'd fair; 
His manly beauty and his martial air, 
His golden caſque and all his glitCring arms 
Pandora pleas'd, and he enjoy'd her charms. 
When the ſea's ruler in his humid court 
Had heard of this intrigue from fame's report, 
The fair he ſought, a like reception found, 
Could Neptune fail where Mars a triumph found ? 
Day's light-hair'd god from his reſplendent height 
Their pleaſures ſaw, and hop'd the ſame delight; 
She could not to refuſe him have the heart, 
Who o''er the day preſides and ev'ry art 
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58 The TALES. oh, &c. 
Mercury with eloquence declar'd his flame; 
And in his turn he triumph'd o'er the dame.. 
Squalid and ſooty from his forge, at firſt. 
Vulcan was ill receiv'd, and gave diſguſt ;. 

But he by-importunity. obtain'd 

What other gods with ſo much eaſe had gain'd. 
Pandora's prime thus wing'd with pleaſure flew, 
Then ſhe in languor liv'd, nor wherefore knew. 
She that devotes to love her life's firſt ſpring, 
As years increaſe can do no other thing ; 


For een to gods inconſtancy is known, 


And thoſe who dwell in heav'n to change are 
prone. 

Pandora of her favours had been free 

To gods who left her; happ' ning then to ſee 

A ſatyr who thro? plains and meadows ſtrayd, 

Smit with his mien, ſhe love-advances made; 


To theſe amours our race exiſtence owes, 


From ſuch amuſements all mankind aroſe ; 
Hence thoſe varieties in talents ſpring, 

In genius, paſſions, bus'neſs, every thing: 
To Vulcan one, to Mars one owes his birth, 
This to a ſatyr; very few on earth 

Claim any kindred with the god of day, 
Few that celeſtial origin diſplay. 

From parents each his taſte and turn derives: 
But moſt of all trades now Pandora's thrives ;. 
The moſt delightful, tho? leaſt rare it ſeems,, 
And is the trade all Paris moſt eſteems, 
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BLACK AND Tus WHITE. 


AH E adventure of the youthful Ruſtan is 
I generally known throughout the whole 
province of Candahar. He was the only ſon of 
a mirza of that country: the title of mirza- 
there is much the ſame with that of marquis 
amongſt us, or that of baron amongſt the Ger- 
mans. The mirza his father had a handſome 
fortune. Young Ruſtan was to be married to a 
mirzaſſe, or young lady of his own rank; the 
two families earneſtly deſired their union. Ruſtan 
was to become the comfort of his parents, to- 
make his wife happy, and to live bleſt in her 
poſſeſſion. ; 

But he had: unfortunately ſeen the princeſs: 
of Cachemire at the fair of Kaboul, which is 
the moſt conſiderable fair in the world, and much 
more frequented than thoſe of Baſſora and Aſtra- 
can ; the occaſion that brought. the old prince: 
of Cachemire to the. fair with his daughter was 
as follows :: | 

He had loſt the two moſt precious curioſities: 
of his treaſury ; one of them was a diamond as 
thick as a man's thumb, upon which the figure 
of his daughter was engraved by an art which: 
was then poſſeſſed by the Indians and has ſince: 
been loſt ; the other was a javelin which went 
of itſelf wherever its owner thought proper to 
ſend it; this is nothing very extraordinary. 
amongſt us, but it was thought ſo at Cache- 


mire. | . 
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A faquir belonging to his highneſs ſtole theſe 
two curioſities ; he carried them to the princeſs : 
keep cheſe two curioſities with the utmoſt care, 
ſaid he, your deſtiny depends upon them. Hav- 
ing ſpoke thus he departed, and was not after- 
wards ſeen. The duke of Cachemire in deſpair 
reſolved to viſit the fair of Kaboul, in order to 
ſee whether there might not, amongſt the mer- 
chants who go hither from all the quarters of 
the world, be ſome one poſſeſſed of his diamond 
and his weapon. Ee carried his daughter with 
him in all his travels. She carried her diamond- 
well faſtened. to her girdle ; but the javelin, 
which ſhe could not ſo eafi'v hide, ſhe had care- 
fully locked up at Cachemire in a large cheſt. 

Ruſtan and ſhe ſaw each other at Kaboul; 
they loved one another with all the fincerity of 
perſons of their age, and all the tenderneſs of 
affection natural to thoſe of their country. The 
princeſs gave Ruſtan her diamond as a oledge of 
her love, and he promiſed at his departui* to go 
3 to Cachemire, in order to pay het a 
viſit. | Fs 

The young mirza had two favourites, who 
ſerved him as ſecretacies, grooms, ſtewards, and 
valets de chambre; the name of one was To- 
paze ; he was handſome, well-ſhaped, fair as a 
Circaſſian beauty, as mild and ready to ſerve as 
an Armenian, and as wiſe as a Guebre. The 
name of the other was Ebene; he was a very 
beautiful negro, more active and induſtrious than 


Topaze, and one that thought nothing difficult. 


The young mirza communicated his intention of 
travelling to theſe, Topaze endeavoured to diſ- 
fuade him from it with the circumſpect zeal of 


a fervant who was unwilling to oftend him; be 


re 
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repreſented to him the great danger to which he 
expoſed himſelf; he aſked' him how he could 
leave two families in deſpair? how he could 
pierce the hearts of his parents? He ſhook the 
reſolution of Ruſtan ; but Ebene confirmed it 
anew, and obviated all his objections. 

The young man was not furniſhed with mo- 
ney to defray the charge of fo long a voyage; 


the prudent Topaze would not have lent him 


any; Ebene ſupplied him; he with great ad- 
dreſs ſtole his maſter's diamond, made a falſe one 
exactly like it which he put in its place, and 
pledged the true one to an Armenian for ſeveral 
thouſand roupies. 

As ſoon as the marquis was poſſeſſed of his. 
roupies, all things were in readineſs for His de- 
parturez an elephant was loaden with his bag- 
gage, his attendants mounted on horſe-back. 
Topaze ſaid to his maſter, I have taken the li- 
| berty to expoſtulate with you upon your enter- 

prize, but after expoſtulating, it is my duty to 
obey; I am devoted to you, I love you, I will 
follow you to the extremity of the earth; but 
Jet us by the way conſult the oracle that is but 


two paraſonges diſtant from here: Ruftan con- 


ſented. The anſwer returned by the oracle was, 
« If you go to the eaſt you will be at the weſt.” 
Ruſtan could not gueſs the meaning of this an- 
ſwer. Topaze maintained that it boded no good. 
Ebene, always complaiſant to his maſter, per- 
ſuaded him that it was highly favourable. 
There was another oracle at Kaboul; they 
went to it; the oracle of Kaboul made anſwer 
in theſe words, If you poſſeſs, you will ceaſe 
<© to poſſeſs; if you are conqueror you will not 
conquer; if you are Rultan, you will ceaſe 


<« to 
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.= * tobe ſo,” This oracle appeared ftill mote 
bs | unintelligible than the former. Take care of 
| yourſelf, ſaid Topaze : fear nothing, ſaid Ebene; 
and this miniſter, as may well be imagined, was 
1 always thought in the right by his maſter, whoſe 
paſſions and hopes he encouraged. Having left 
| Kaboul, they paſſed through a vaſt foreſt ; they 
F ſeated themſelves upon the graſs, in order to take 
| a repaſt, and left their horſes grazing. The at- 
| tendants were preparing to unload the elephant 
which carried the dinner, the table, cloth, plates, 
&c. when all on a ſudden Topaze and Ebene 
were perceived by the little caravan to be miſſ- _ 
ing. They were called, the foreſt reſounded' 
with the names of Topaze and Ebene; the lac- 
quies ſeek them on every fide, and fill the foreſt 
with their cries ; they return without having. 
ſeen any thing, and without having received any. 
anſwer. We have, ſaid they. to Ruſtan, found 
nothing but a vulture that fought with an eagle,. 
and ſtript it of all its feathers. The mention of 
this combat excited the curioſity of Ruſtan ; he 
went on foot to the place, he perceived neither 
vulture nor eagle; but he ſaw his elephant, 
| - which was ſtill loaden with baggage, attacked 
by a huge rhinoceros: one {truck with its horn, 
the other with its proboſcis. The rhinoceros. 
og deſiſted upon ſeeing Ruſtan; his elephant was 
| brought back, but his horſes were not to be 
found. Strange things happen in foreſts to tra- 
— vellers, cried Ruſtan. The ſervants were in great 
3 conſternation, and the maſter in deſpair, for 
_ having at once loſt his horſes, his dear negro,. 
1 and the wiſe Topaze, for whom he ſtill had a 
118 friendſhip, though he always differed from him 

=_ . in opinion. 8 
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The hopes of being ſoon at the feet of the 
-beauteous princeſs of Cachemire conſoled the 
miza, when he met with a huge ſtreaked aſs, 
which a vigorous two- handed country clown 
beat with an oaken cudgel. The aſſes of this. 
ſort are extreamly beautiful, very ſcarce, and. 
beyond expreſſion ſwift in. running. The aſs 
returned the reiterated blows of the clown by 
kicks which might have rooted up an oak, The 
young mirza, as was reaſonable, took upon him 
the defence of the aſs, which was a charming 
creature. The clown betook himſelf to flight, 
crying to the aſs, You ſhall pay for this. = 
The aſs thanked her deliverer in her own lan- 
guage, approached him, let herſelf be careſſed, 
and careſſed him in her turn. After dinner, 
Ruſtan mounts her, and takes the road to Cache- 
mite with his ſervants, who follow-him ſome on 
foot and ſome upon the elephant. Scarce was 
he got upon his aſs, when that animal turned 
towards Kaboul, inſtead of proceeding to Cache- 
mire. It was to no purpoſe for her maſter to. 
turn the bridle, to kick, to preſs the ſides of the 
beaſt with his knees, to ſpur, to ſlacken the 
hridle, to pull towards him, to whip both on the 
right and the left, the obſtinate animal peiſiſted- 
to run towards Kaboul. | 
Ruftan ſweated, fretted, and raved; when he 
met with a dealer in camels, who ſaid to him, 
Maſter, you have got a very malicious beaſt, 
which carries you where you do not chuſe to go; 
if you will give it to me, | will give you the 
choice of four of my camels. Ruſtan thanked 
providence for having thrown ſo good a bargain 
in his way. Topaze was very much in the. 
wrong, ſaid he, to tell me that my journey 
2 | ODE would: 
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would prove unproſperous. He mounts the 
handſomeſt camel, the other three follow; he 
rejoins his caravan, and ſees himſelf i in the road 
to his happinefs. 

Scarce had he walked fon paraſonges, when | 

he was ſtopped by a deep, broad, and impetuous 
torrent, which rolled upon rocks white with 
foam ; the two banks were frightful precipices 
- which dazzled the fight and made the blood run 
cold: to paſs was impracticable, it was impoſ- 
ſible to go to the right or the left. I am begin- 
ning to be afraid, ſaid Ruſtan, that Topaze was 
in the right in blaming my journey, and that [ 
was in the wrong in undertaking it ; if he was 
ſtill here he might give me good advice; if I 
had Ebene with me, he would comfort me and 
find expedients ; but every thing fails me. This 
perplexity was increaſed by the conſternation of 
his attendants : the night was dark, and they 
paſſed it in lamentations. At laſt fatigue and 
dejection made the amorous traveller fall aſleep. 
He awakes at day-break, and ſees a beautiful 
- marble bridge built upon the torrent, which 
reached from ſhore to ſhore. 

Nothing was heard but exclamations, cries,of 
- aſtoniſhment, and joy. Is it poſſible? Is this a 

. dream ? What a prodigy is this ! What an en- 
chantment! Shall we venture to paſs? The 
whole company kneeled, roſe up, went to the 
bridge, kiſſed the ground, looked up to heaven, 
ſtretched out theit hands, ſet their feet on it 
with trembling, went to and fro, fell into ex- 
tacies; and Ruſtan ſaid, At laſt heaven favours 
me, Topaze did not know what he was ſaying, 
oracles were favourable to me, Ebene was in 


the right, but why is he not here? 


Scarce 
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Scarce had the company got beyond the tor- 
rent, when the bridge ſunk into the water with 
a prodigious noiſe. So much the betier, ſo much 
the better, cried Ruſtan, praiſed be God, bleſſed 
be heaven ; it would not have me return to my 
country, where I ſhould be nothing more than 
a gentleman ; the intention of heaven is that [ 
ſhould wed her I love; I ſhall become prince of 
Cachemire ; thus in “ poſſeſling” my miſtreſs 
I ſhall ceaſe to ** poſſeſs my little marguiſate 
at Candahar. ** I ſhall be Ruſtan, and I ſhall 
© not be Ruſtan”, becauſe I ſhall become a 
great prince : thus is a great part of the oracle 
clearly explained in my favour, the reſt will be 
explained in the ſame manner, I am too happy: 
but why is not Ebene with me ? I regret him a 
thouſand times more than Topaze, | 

He proceeded a few paraſonges farther with 
the greateſt alacrity imaginable ; but at the cloſe 
of day, a chain of mountains, more rugged than 
a counterſcarp, and higher than the tower of 
Babel would have been if it had been finiſhed, 
ſtopped the paſſage of the caravan, which was 
ſeized with dread. | 

the company cried out, it is the will of 
God that we periſh here; he broke the bridge 
meerly to take from us all hopes of returning; 
he raiſed the mountain for no other reaſon but to 
deprive us of all means of advancing. Oh Ruſtan, 
oh unhappy marquis ! we ſhall never ſee Cache- 
mire, we ſhall never return to the land of Can- 
dahar. 

The moſt poignant anguiſh, the moſt inſup- 
portable dejection, ſucceeded in the ſoul of Ruſ- 


tan to the immoderate joy which he had felt, to 


the hopes with which he had intoxicated him- 
R | ſelf. 


\ 
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ſelf, He was by no means diſpoſed to interpret 
the prophecies in his favour, Oh heavens! oh 
God of my fathers ! faid he, muſt I then loſe 
my friend Topaze ? 

As he pronounced theſe words, fetching deep 
ſighs and ſhedding tears in the midſt of h's diſ- 
conſolate followers, the baſis of the mountain 
opens, a long gallery appears to the dazzled 
eyes in a vault lighted with a hundred thouſand 
torches ; Ruſtan immediately begins to lament, 
and his people to throw themſelves upon their 
knees, and to fall upon their backs in aſtoniſh- 
ment, and cry out, a miracle! and ſay, Ruſtan 
is the favourite of Witſnow, the well-beloved of 
Brama ; he will become the maſter of man- 
kind. Ruſtan believed it, he was quite beſide 
himſelf, he was raiſed above himſelf. Alas, 
Ebene, ſaid he, my dear Ebene, where are you? 
Why are you not witneſs of all theſe wonders ? 
How did I loſe you? Beauteous princeſs of 
Cachemire, when ſhall I again behold your 
charms ? 

He advances with his attendants, his elephants, 
and his camels, under the hollow of the moun- 
tain, at the end of which he enters into a gnea- 
dow enamelled with flowers and encompaſſed 
with rivulets ; at the extremity of the meadows 
are walks of trees to the cnd of which the eye 
cannot reach, and at the end of theſe alleys is a 
river, on the ſides of which are a thouſand 
pleaſure houſes with delicious gardens. He every 
where hears concerts of vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic, he ſees dances; he makes haſte to go 
upon one of the bridges of the river; he aſks 
the firſt man he meets, what fine country. 
that is, 

He 
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He whom he addreſſed himſelf to anſwered, 

You are in the province of Cachemite ; you ſee 
the inhabitants immerſed in joy and pleaſures ; 
we celebrate the marriage of our beauteous prin- 
ceſs, who is going to'be married to the lord Bar- 
babou, to whom his father promiſed her ;: may 
God perpetuate their felicity! At theſe words 
Ruſtan fainted away, and the Cachemirian lord 
thought he was troubled with the falling fick- 
neſs; he cauſed him to be carried to his houſe, 
where he remained a long time inſenſible. He 
fent in ſearch of the two moſt able phyſicians in. 
that part of the country: they felt the patient's. 
pulſe, who having ſomewhat recovered his ſpirits, 
ſobbed, rolled his eyes, and cried from time to- 
time, Topaze, Topaze, you were entirely in. 
the right ! 
One of the two phyſicians ſaid to the Cache- 
mirian lord, I perceive by this young man's ac- 
cent, that he is from Candahar, and that the 
air of this country is hurtful to him ; he muſt be 
ſent home: I perceive by his eyes that he has 
loſt his ſenſes ; entruſt me with him, I will 
earry him back to his own country, and cute 
him. The other phyſician maintained, that 
grief was his only diſorder; and that it was pro- 
per to carry him to the wedding of the princeſs, 
and make him dance. Whilſt they were in con- 
ſultation, the patient recovered his health; the- 
two phyſicians were diſmifled, and Ruſtan te- 
mained alone with his hoſt. | 

My lord, faid he, I aſk your pardon for hav- 
ing been ſo free as to faint in your preſence ; L 
know it to be a breach of politeneſs ; I intreat 
you to accept of my elephant, as an acknow- 
ledgment of the kindneſs you have ſhewed on. 

1 
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He then related to him all his adventure, taking 

particular care to conceal from him the occaſion 
of his journey. But, in the name of Witſnow 
and Bramia, ſaid he to him, tell me who is this 
happy Barbabou, who is to marry the princeis 
of Cachemire; why has her father choſen him 
for his ſon-in-law, and why has the princeſs ac- 
cepted of him for an huſband ? 
Sir, anſwered the Cachemirian, the princeſs 
has by no means accepted of Batbabou ; ſhe is, 
on the contrary, in tears, whilſt the whole pro- 
vince joyfully celebrates her marriage: ſhe has 
ſhut herſelf up in a tower of her palace; ſhe 
does not chuſe to fee any of the rejoicings made 
upon the occaſion. Ruſtan, at hearing this, 
perceived himſelf revive ; the bloom of his com- 
plexion, which grief had cauſed to fade, appeared 
again upon his countenance. Tell me, I in- 
treat you, cantinued he, why the prince of 
Cachemire is obſtinately bent upon giving his 
daughter to a Barbabou whom ſhe does not 
like? 

This is the fact, anſwered the Cachemirian : 
Do you know that our auguſt prince loſt a Jarge 
diamond and a javelin which he had a great 
value for? Ah! I very well know that, ſaid 
Ruſtan. Know then, ſaid his hoſt, that our 
prince being in deſpair at not having heard of 
his two precious curioſities, after having cauſed 
them to be ſought for all over the world, pro- 
miſed his daughter to whoever ſhould bring him 
either the one or the other: a lord Barbabou 
came, who had got the diamond, and he is to 
Marry the princeſs to-morrow. 

Ruſtan turned pale, ſtammered out a compli- 
ment, took his leave of his hoſt, and galloped 
upon 
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upon his dromedary to the capital city, where 
the ceremony was performed. He arrives at the 
palace of the prince, he tells him he has ſome- 
thing of importance to communicate to him, 
ke demands an audience; he is told that the 
prince is taken up with the preparations for the 
wedding. It is for that very reaſon, ſaid he, 
that I am deſirous of ſpeaking to him: ſuch is 
his importunity, that he is at laſt admitted. 
Prince, ſaid he, may God crown all your days 
with glory and magniticence ! your ſon-in-law 
3 a knave. | | 
What, a knave! how dare you ſpeak in ſuck 
terms? Is that a proper way of ſpeaking to a 
duke of Cachemire of a ſon-in-law whom he 
has made choice of? Yes, he is a knave, con- 
tinued Ruſtan; and to prove it to your high- 
neſs, I have brought you back your diamond. 
The duke, furprized at what he heard, com- 
pared the two diamonds; and as he was no 
judge of precious ſtones, he could not deter- 
mine which was the true one. Here are two 
diamonds, ſaid he, and J have but one daughter; 
J am in a ſtrange perplexity. 
He ſent for Barbabou, and aſked him if he 
had not impoſed upon him. Barbabou ſwore 
he had bought his diamond from an Armenian 
the other did not tell him who he had his from ; 
but he propoſed an expedient, which was, that 
his highneſs would pleaſe to permit him to en- 
gage his rival in ſingle combat. It is not enough 
tor your ſon-in-law to give a diamond, ſaid he, 
he ſhould alſo give proofs of valour. Do not 
you think it juſt that he who kills his rival 
ſhould marry the princeſs. Undoubtedly, an. 
ſwered the prince, it will be a fine fight for the 
4 court; 
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court; fight directly: the conqueror ſhall take 
the arms of the conquered, according to the 
cuſtoms of Cachemire, and he ſhall marry my 
daughter. | 

The two. pretenders to the princeſs imme- 
diately go down into the court. Upon the ſtairs 
there was a pie and a raven; the raven cried, 
fight, fight; the pie cried, don't fight. This 
made the prince laugh; the two rivals ſcarce 
took any notice of it ; they begin the combat ; 
all the courtiers made a circle round them. The 
princeſs, who kept herſelf conſtantly ſhut up. 
in her tower, did not chuſe to behold this ſight ; 
ſhe never dreamt of her lover's being at Cache- 
mire, and ſhe hated Barbabou to ſuch a degree, 
that ſhe could not bear the ſight of him. The 
combat had the happieſt event imaginable ; Bar- 


babou was killed outright ; and this greatly re- 


joiced the people, becauſe he was ugly, and 
Ruſtan was very handſome; the favour of the 


public is almoſt always determined by this cir- 


cumſtance. ) 
The conqueror put on the coat of mail, the 
ſcarf, and the caſque of the conquered, and came, 
followed by the whole court, to preſent himſelf 
under the windows of his miſtreſs. The mul- 
titude cried aloud, Beautiſul princeſs, come and 
ſee your handſome lover, who has killed his ugly 


rival. Theſe words were re-echoed by her wo- 


men. The princeſs unluckily looked out of 
the window, and feeing the armour of a man 
ſhe hated, ſhe ran like one frantic to her ſtrong 
box, and took out the fatal javelin, which flew 
to pierce Ruſtan, notwithſtanding his cuiraſs; 
he cried out loudly, and at this cry the princeſs 

3 thought 
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thought ſhe again knew the voice of her un- 
happy lover. 

She ran down ſtairs, with her hair diſhevelled, 
and death in her eyes as well as her heart. Ruf- 
tan had already fallen, all bloody, into the arms 
of bis father: ſhe ſees him. Oh moment 
oh ſight! oh! diſcovery of inexpreſſible grief, 
tenderneſs, and horror. She throws herſelf upon 
him, and embraces him: You receive, ſaid ſhe, 
the firſt and laſt kiſſes of your miſtreſs and your 
murderer. She pulls the dart from the wound, 
plunges it in her heart, and dies upon the body 
of the lover whom ſhe adores. The father, 
terrified, in deſpair, and ready to die like his 
his daughter, tries in vain to bring her to life; 
ſhe was no more: he curſes the fatal dart, breaks 
it to pieces, throws away the two fatal dia- 
monds ; and whilſt he prepared the funeral of 
his daughter, inſtead of her marriage, he cauſed 
Ruſtan, who weltered in his blood, and had ſtill 
ſome remains of life, to be carried to his palace. 

He was put into bed: the firſt objects he ſaw 
on each fide of his.death-bed were Topaze and 
Ebene. This ſurprize made him in ſome de- 
gree recover his ſtrength. Cruel men, ſaid he, 
why did you abandon me? Perhaps the princeſs 
would ſtil] be alive if you had been with the 
unhappy Ruſtan. I have not forſaken you a 
moment, ſaid Topaze : I have been always 
with you, ſaid Ebene, Ah, what do you ſay? 
why do you inſult me in my laſt moments, an- 
ſwered Ruſtan with a languiſhing voice? You 
may believe me, ſaid Topaze; you know [I 
never approved of this fatal journey, the dread- 
ful conſequences of which I foreſaw : I was the 
eagle that fought with the vulture and ſtript it 
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of its feathers; I was the elephant that carried 


away the baggage, in order to force you to re- 
turn to your own country; I was the ſtreaked 
aſs that carried you, whether you would or no, 
to your father; it was I that made your horſes 
go aſtray ; it was I that cauſed the torrent that 
prevented your paſſage; it was I that raiſed the 
mountain which ſtopped up a road fo fatal to 
you: I was the phyfician that adviſed you to 
return to your own country ; I was the pie that 


cried out to you not to fight. 


And J, ſaid Ebene, was the vulture that he 
fiript of his feathers, the rhinoceros who gave 
him a hundred ſtrokes with my horn, the clown 
that beat the ſtreaked aſs, the merchant who 
made you a preſent of camels to haſten to your 
deſtruction ; I dug the cavern that you croſſed, 
Jam the phyfician that encouraged you to walk, 
the raven that cried out to you to combat, 

Alas! ſaid Topaze, ** Remember the oracles, 
<< If you goto the eaſt you will be at the weſt.” 
Yes, faid Ebene, here the dead are buried with 
their faces turned to the weſt: the oracle was 


plain enough, though you did not underſtand it. 


£ You poſſeſſed and you did not poſleſs ;” for 
you had the diamond, but it was a falſe one, 
though you did not know it. You are con- 
% queror and you die, you are Ruſtan and you 
c ceaſe to be ſo;“ all has been accompliſhed. 
Whilſt he ſpoke thus, four white wings covered 
the body of Lopaze, and four black wings that 
of Ebene. What do I (ee! cried Ruſtan, To- 
paze and Ebene anſwered together, You ſee 
your two geniuſes. Good gentlemen, cried the 
unhappy Ruſtan, how came you to meddle ? 
and what occaſion had a poor man for two ge- 

niuſes? 
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niuſes? It is a law, anſwered Topaze; every 
man has two geniuſes : Plato was the firſt man 
that ſaid ſo, and others have repeated it after 
him; you fee that nothing can be more true: 
I, who now ſpeak to you, am your good genius; 
] was charged to watch over you to the laſt mo- 
ment of your life; of this taſk I have faithfully 
acquitted myſelf, 

But, ſaid the dying man, if your buſineſs was 
to ſerve me, I am of a nature much ſuperior to 
yours; and then how can you have the aſ- 
ſurance to ſay you are my good genius, ſince 
you have ſuffered me to be deceived in every 
thing I have undertaken, and ſince you ſuffer 
both my miſtreſs and I to die miſerably ? Alas! 
ſaid Topaze, it was your deſtiny. If deſtiny 
does all, anſwered the dying man, what is a 
genius good for? And you, Ebene, with your 
four black wings, you ate doubtleſs my evil ge- 
nius. You have hit it, anſwered Ebene. Then 
I ſuppoſe you were the evil genius of my prin- 
ceſs likewiſe, ſaid Ruſtan. No, replied Ebene, 
ſhe had an evil genius of her own, and I ſe- 
conded him perfectly. Ah, curſt Ebene, ſaid 
Ruſtan, if you are ſo malicious, you don't be- 
long to the ſame maſter with Topaze: you 


have been formed by two different principles, 


one of which is by nature good, the other evil. 
That does not follow, ſaid Ebene, this is a very 
knotty point. It is not poſſible, anſwered the 
dying man, that a benevolent being could create 
ſo deſtructive a genius. Poſſible or not poſſible, 
replied the genius, the thing is juſt as I ſay. 
Alas, ſaid Topaze, my poor unfortunate friend, 
don't you ſee that that rogue is ſo malicious as to 
encourage you to diſpute, in order to inflame 


your 
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your blood and haſten your death? Get you 
gone, ſaid the melancholy Ruſtan, I am not 
much better ſatisfied with you than with him: 
he at leaſt acknowledges that it was his inten- 
tion to hurt me; and you, who pretended to 
defend me, have done me no ſervice at all, I 
am very ſorry for it, ſaid the good genius. And 
I too, ſaid the dying man, there is ſomething 
at the bottom of this which I cannot compre- 
hend. Nor | neither, ſaid the poor genius. I 
ſhall know the truth of the matter in a mo- 
ment, ſaid Ruſtan. We ſhall fee that, ſaid 
Topaze. The whole ſcene then vaniſhed. 
Ruſtan again found himſelf in the houſe of his 
father, which he had not quitted, and in his 
bed, where he had ſlept an hour. 

He awakes in aſtoniſhment, ſweating all over, 
and quite wild ; he rubs himſelf, he calls, he 
rings the bell, His valet-de-chambre, Topaze, 
runs in, in his nigbt-cap, and yawning, Am TI 
dead or alive, cried out Ruſtan? Shall the 
beauteous princeſs of Cachemire eſcape? Does 
your lordſhip rave, anſwered Topaze coldly. 

Ah, cried Ruſtan, what then is become of this 
barbarous Ebene, with his four black wings? 
It is he that makes me die by fo cruel a death, 
My lord, anſwered Topaze, I left him ſnoar- 
ing above ſtaiis, would you have me bid him 
come down? The villain, ſaid Ruſtan, has 
perſecuted me for ſix months together; it was 
he carried me to the fatal fair of Kaboul; it is 
he that cheated me of the diamond with which 
the prince's preſented me; he is the ſole cauſe 
of my journey, of the death of my princeſs, 
and of the wound with a javelin of which I die 
in the flower of my age. 

a Take 
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Take heart, ſaid Topaze, you were never at 
Kaboul; there is no princeſs of Cachemire; 
her father never had any children but two boys, 
who are now at college: you never had a dia- 
mond: the princeſs cannot be dead, becauſe ſhe 
is not born; and you are perfectly well in 
health, : | 

What, is it not then true that you attended 
me whilſt dying, and in the bed of the prince 
of Cachemire ? Did you not acknowledge to 
me, that, in order to preſerve me from ſo many 
dangers, you were an eagle, an elephant, a 
ſtreaked aſs, a phyſician, and a pie? My lord, 
you have dreamt all this, anſwered Topaze; 
our ideas are no more of our own creating 
whilſt we are aſleep than whilſt we are awake : 
God has thought proper that this train of ideas 
ſhould paſs in your head, molt probably to con- 
vey ſome inſtruction to you, of which you may 
make a good uſe. 

You make a jeſt of me, replied Ruſtan, how 
long have I ſlept? My lord, faid Topaze, you 
have not yet ſlept an hour. Curſt reaſoner, re- 
turned Ruſtan, how is it poſſible that I could 
be, in the ſpace of an hour, at the fair of Ka- 
boul fix months ago, that I could have returned 
from thence, have travelled to Cachemire, and 
that Barbabou, the princeſs and I, ſhould have 
died? My lord, ſaid Topaze, nothing can be 
more eaſy and more common, and you might 
ha e travelled round the world, and have met 
with a great many more adventures in much leſs 
time. 

Is it not true that you can, in an hour's time, 
read the abridgment of the Perſian hiſtory, 
written by Zoroaſter? yet this. abiidgment con- 
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tains eight hundred thouſand years. All theſe 
events paſs before your eyes one after another, 
in an hour's time. Now you muſt acknow- 
ledge, that it is as eaſy to Brama to confine them 
to the ſpace of an hour, as to extend them to 
the ſpace of eight hundred thouſand years; it 
is exactly the ſame thing. Imagine to yourſelf 
that time turns upon a wheel whoſe diameter is 
infinite, Under this vaſt wheel is a numerous 
multitude of wheels one within another ; that in 
the center is imperceptible, and goes round an 
infinite number of times, whilſt the great wheel 
performs but one revolution. It is evident, that 
all the events which have happened from the be- 
ginning of the world, to its end, might have 
happened in much leſs time than the hundred 
thoiſandth part of a ſecond; and one may even 
go ſo far as to aſſert that the thing is fo. 

I cannot comprehend all this, ſaid Ruſtan. 
Tf you want information, ſaid Topaze, I have a 
parrot that will eaſily explain it to you. He was 
born ſome time before the deluge ; he has been 
in the ark; he has ſeen a preat deal ; yet he is 
but a year and a half old: he will relate to you 
his hiſtory, which is extremely intereſting. 

Go fetch your parrot, ſaid Ruſtan, it will 
amuſe me till I again find myſelf diſpoſed to ſleep. 
It is with my fiſter, the nun, ſaid Topaze, I 
will go and fetch it; it will pleaſe you; its me- 
mory is faichful, it relates in a ſimple manner, 
without endeavouring to ſhew wit at every turn. 
So much the better, ſaid Ruſtan, I like that 
manner of telling ſtories. The parrot being 
brought to him, ſpoke in this manner : — 

N. B. Mademoiſelle Catherine Vadé could 
never nd the hiſtory of the parrot in the com- 
mon- 
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mon- place book of her late couſin Anthony 
Vade, author of that tale: this is a great miſ- 
fortune, conſidering what age that parrot lived in. 


009 S0SSI0SS00DD009 90S 
JEANNOT any COLIN. 


ANY perſons worthy of credit have 
ſeen Jeannot and Colin at ſchool, in the 
town of Iſſoire, in Auvergne, a town famous 
all over the worid for its college and its cal- 
drons. Jeannot was the ſon of a dealer in mules 
of great reputation; and Colin owed his birth 
to a good ſubſtantial farmer in the neighbour- 
hood, who cultivated the land with four mules ; 
and who, after he had paid all taxes and duties 
at the rate of a ſol per pound, was not very rich 
at the year's end. | 
Jeannot and Colin were very handſome, con- 
ſidering they were natives of Auvergne: they 
highly loved each other; and they had little 
ſecret connexions, certain little familiarities, of 
ſuch a nature as men always recollect with plea- 
ſyre, when they afterwards meet in the world. 
Their ſtudies were very nigh finiſhed, when 
a taylor brought Jeannot a, velvet ſuit of three 
colours, with a waiſtcoat of Lyons, which was 
extremely well fancied : with theſe came a let- 
ter addreſſed to Monſ. de la Jeannotiere. Co- 


lin admired the coat, and was not at all jealous ; 


but Jeannot aſſumed an air of ſuperiority, which 
gave Colin ſome uneaſineſs. From that moment 
E 3 | Jeannot 
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Jeannot abandoned his ſtudies; he contem- 
plated himſelf in a glaſs, and deſpiſed all man— 
kind, Soon after, a valet-de-chambre airives 
poſt-haſte, and brings a ſecond letter to the 
marquis de la Jeannotiere ; it was an order from 
his father, by which he was deſired to repair 
directly to him at Paris. Jeannot got into his 
chaiſe, giving his hand to Colin with a ſmile, 
which denoted the ſuperiority of a patron. Co- 
lin felt his littleneſs, and wept. Jeannot de- 
parted in all the pomp of his glory. 

Such readers as take a pleaſure in being in- 
ſtructed ſhould be informed, that Monſ. Jean- 
not the father, had, with great rapidity, ac- 
quired an immenſe fortune by buſineſs. You 
will aſk how ſuch great fortunes are made? My 
anſwer is, by luck. Monſ. Jeannot had a good 
perſon, fo had his wife; and ſhe had ſtill ſome 
freſhneſs remaining. They went to Paris on 
account of a law- ſuit, which ruined them; when 
fortune, which raiſes and depreſſes men at her 
pleaſure, preſented them to the wife of an un- 
Certaker belonging to one of the hoſpitals for the 
army, a man of great talents, who might make 
it his boaſt, that he had killed more ſoldiers in a 
year than cannons deſtroy in ten. Jeannot pleaſ- 
cd the wife ; the wife of Jeannot pleaſed the 
undertaker. Jeannot was ſoon employed in the 
undertaker's buſineſs; this introduced him to 
other buſiceſs, Wheg our boat runs with wind 
and ſtream, we have nothing to do but let it fail 
on ; we then make an immenſe fortune with 
eaſe : the poor creatures who from the ſhore 
ſee you purſue your voyage with full ſail, ſtare 
with aſtoniſhment; they cannot conceive to 
what you owe your ſucceſs; they envy you at 
random, 
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random, and write pamphlets againſt you which 
you never read. This is juſt what happened to 
Jeannot the father, who ſoon became Monſ. 
de la Jeannotiere; and who having purchaſed 
a marquiſate in fix months time, took the young 
marquis his ſon from ſchool], in order to intro- 
duce him to the polite world at Paris. 

Colin, whoſe heart was replete with tender- 
neſs, wrote a letter of compliments to his old 
companion, and congratulated him on his good 
fortune. The little marquis wrote him no an- 
ſwer. Colin was ſo much aiflicted at this, that 
he was taken ill. 

The father and mother immediately con— 
ſigned the young marquis to the care of a gover- 
nor: this governor, who was a man of faſhion, 
and who knew nothing, was not able to teach 
his pupil any thing. The marquis would have 
had his ſon learn Latin; this his lady was againſt. 
They hereupon referred the matter to the judg- 
ment of an author, who had at that time ac- 
quired great reputation by his entertaining per- 
formances. He was invited to dinner. The 
maſter of the houſe immediately addreſſed him 
thus: „Sir, as you underſtand Latin, and are 
a man acquainred with the court,” — “ J un- 
derſtand Latin! I don't know one word of it, 
anſwered the wit; and I think myſelf the better 
for being unacquainted with it : it is very evi- 
dent that a man ſpeaks his own language in 
greater perfection when he does not divide his 
application between it and foreign languages. 
Only conſider our ladies; they have a much 
more agreeable turn of wit than the men; their 


letters are written with a hundred times the 
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grace of ours : this ſuperiority they owe to no- 
thing elſe but their not underſtanding Latin.“ 


Well, was I not in the right? ſaid the 
lady: I would have my ſon prove a notable 
man, I would have him ſucceed in the world; 
and you ſee that if he was to underſtand Latin 
he would be ruined. Pray, are plays and operas 
performed in Latin? do lawyers plead in Latin? 
do men court a miſtreſs in Latin?” The mar- 
quis, dazzled by theſe reaſons, gave up the 
point ; and it was reſolved, that the young mar- 
qu's ſhould not miſpend his time in endeavouring 
to become acquainted with Cicero, Horace, and 
Virgil. Then what ſhall he learn? for he 
muſt know ſomething ; might not one teach him 
a little geography?“ ſaid the father. Of what 
uſe will that be? anſwered the governor : when 
the marquis goes to his eftate, won't the poſtil- 
lion know the roads? they certainly will not 
earry him out of his way : there is no occaſion 
for a quadrant to travel thither ; and one can 
go very commodiouſly from Paris to Auvergne 
without knowing what latitude one is in.“ 

« You are in the right, replied the father: 
but I have heard of a fine ſcience called aſtro- 
nomy, if I am not miſtaken.” * Bleſs we! 
ſaid the governor, do people regulate their con- 
duct by the influence of the ſtars in this world ? 
and muſt the young gentleman perplex himſelf 
with the calculation of an eclipſe, when he finds 
it ready calculated to his hand in an almanac, 
which, at the ſame time, teaches him the move- 
able feaſts, the age of the moon, and that of all 
the princeſles in | bangs * 

T te lady agreed perfectly wich the governor ; 
the little marquis was tranſported with Joy 3 ms 
ather 
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father remained undetermined. What then is 
my ſon to learn ?” ſaid be. To become amia- 
ble, anſwered the friend who was conſulted ; 
and if he knows how to pleaſe, he will know all 
that need be known; this art he will learn in the 
company of his mother, without either he or 
ſhe being at any trouble. 

The lady, upon hearing this, embraced the 
ignorant flatterer, and ſaid, It is eaſy to ſee, 
Sir, that you are the moſt knowing man in the 


world; my ſon will be entirely indebted to you 


for his education: I think, however, it would 
not be amiſs if he was to know ſomething of 
hiſtory.” Alas, madam, what is that good 
for, anſwered he; there certainly is no uſeful or 
entertaining hiſtory but the hiſtory of the day: 
all antient hiſtories, as one of our wits has ob- 
ſerved, are only fables that men have agreed to 
admit as true: with regard to modern hiſtory, 
it is a meer chaos, a confuſion which it is im- 
poſſible to make any thing of. Of what conſe- 
quence is it to the young marquis your ſon, to 
know that Charlemagne inſtituted the twelve 
peers of France, and that his ſucceſſor ſtam- 
mered?“ 

% Admirably ſaid, cried the governor; the 
genius of young perſons is ſmothered under a 
beap of uſeleſs knowledge: but of all ſciences, 
the moſt abſurd, and that which, in my opinion, 
is moſt calculated to ſtifle genius of every kind, 
is geometry. The objects about which this ridi- 
culous ſcience is converſant, are ſurfaces, lines, 
and points, that have no exiſtence in nature : 
by the force of imagination, the geometrician 
makes a hundred thouſand curve lines paſs be- 


tween a Circle and a right line that touches it, 
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when, in reality, there is not rcom for a ſiraw 
to paſs there. Geometry, if we conſider it in its 
true light, is a meer jeſt, and nothing more.“ 

The marquis and his lady did not well under- 
ſtand the governoi's meaning, yet they were en- 
tirely of his opinion. | | 

© A man of quality, like the young marquis, 
continued he, ſhould not rack his brains with 
uſeleſs ſciences, If he one day ſhould have oc- 
caſion for a ſublime geometry, to take a plan of 
the Jands of his eſtate, he may get them ſurveyed 
tor money : if he has a'mind to trace the anti- 
quity of his noble family, which leads the in- 
quirer back to the moſt remote ages, he will ſend 
tor a Benedictine : it will be the ſame thing with 
regard to all other arts. A young man of qua- 
lity, endowed with a happy genius, is neither a 
painter, a muſician, an architect, nor a graver ; 
but he makes all theſe arts flouriſh, by gene- 
Touſly encouraging them: it is, doubtleſs, bet- 
ter to pationize than to practiſe them: it is 
enough for the young marquis to have a taſte ; 
it is the bnſineſs of artiſts to exert themſelves 
for him; and it is in this ſenſe that it is ſaid, very 
juſtly, of people of quality (I mean thoſe that 
are very rich) that they know all things, 
without having learnt any thing ; for they, in 
fact, come at laſt to know how to form a judg- 
ment concerning whatever they order or pay 
for,” | 

The ignorant man of faſhion then ſpoke to 
this purpoſe : * You have very juſtly obſerved, 
madam, that the grand end which a man ſnhould 
have in view is to ſucceed in the world: can it 
poſſibly be faid that this ſucceſs is to be obtained 
by cultivating the ſciences ? did any body ever fo 
much 


WILLIAM VADE - #2 
much as think of talking of geometry in good 
company ? does any one ever inquire of a man 
of the world, what ſtar riſes with the ſun? who 
enquires at ſupper, whether the long-haired Clo- 
dio paſſed the Rhine? No, doubtleſs, cried the 
marchioneſs, whom her charms had, in ſome 
meaſure, initiated in the polite world; and my 
ſon ſhould not extinguiſh his genius by the ſtudy 
of all this ſtuff. But what is he, after all, to 
learn? for it is proper that a young perſon of 
quality ſhould know how to ſhine upon an oc- 
caſion, as my huſband obſerves. I remember- 
to have heard an abbe ſay, that the moſt de- 
lightful of all the ſciences, is ſomething that be- 
gins with a B'. With a B, madam? is it 
not botany you mean? No, it was not bo- 
tany he ſpoke of ; the name of the ſcience he 
mentioned began with B, and ended with on“. 
„Oh, I take you, madam, ſaid the man of 
faſhion ; it is Blaſen you mean; it is indeed a 
profound ſcience ; but it is no longer in faſhion, 
fince the people of quality have ceaſed to cauſe 


. their arms to be painted upon the doors of their 


coaches; it was once the moſt uſeful thing in 


the world, in a well regulated ſtate, Beſides, 


this ſtudy would be endleſs ; now a-dzys there's 
hardly a barber that has not his coat of arms; 
and you know that whatever becomes common 
is but little eſteemed.” In fine, after they had 
examined the excellencies and defects of all the 
ſciences, it was determined that the youug mar- 

quis ſhould learn to dance, | 
Nature, which does all, had given him a ta- 
lent that quickly diſplayed itſelf ſurpriſingly; it 
was that of ſingiag ballads agreeably. The 
graces of youth, joined to this ſuperior gift, 
E cauſꝛd 
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cauſed him to be looked upon as a young man 


of the brighteſt hopes. He was beloved by the 
women; and having bis head full of ſongs, he 
compoſed ſome for his miſtreſs. He ſtole from 
the ſong Bacchus and Love” in one ballad ; 
from that of © Night and day” in another; 
from that of Charms and alarms” in a third. 
But as there were always in his verſes ſome ſu- 
perfluous feet, or not enough, he had them cor- 
rected for twenty Lewis-d'ors a ſong; and.in the 
annals of literature he was put upon a level with 
the La Fares, Chaulieus, Hamiltons, Sarrazins, 
and Voitures. 

The marchioneſs then looked upon herſelf as 
the mother of a wit, and gave a ſupper to. the 
wits of Paris. The young man's brain was ſoon 
turned ; he acquired the art of ſpeaking without 
knowing his own meaning, and he became per- 
fef in the habit of being good for nothing. 
When his father-found he was ſo eloquent, he 
very. much regretted that his ſon had not learned 
Latin; for he would have bouzht him a lucrative 
place among the gentry of the long robe. The 
mother, wao had more elevated ſentiments, 
undertook to procure a regiment for her ſon ; 
and in the mean time, courtſhip was his occu- 
pation. Love is ſometimes more expenſive than 
a regiment. - He was extremely profuſe, whilft 
his parents exhiuſted their finances ſtill more, by 
living like people of the firſt quality. 

A young widow of quality, their neighbour, 
who had but a moderate fortune, had an incli- 
nation to ſecure the great wealth of monſ. and 
madame de la Jeannotiere, by appropriating it 
to herſelf, by the means of a marriage with the 
young marquis. She allured him to viſit her; 


ſhe 
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ſhe admitted his addteſſes; ſhe ſhewed that ſhe 
was not indifferent to him; ſhe led him on by 
degrees; ſhe inchanted and captivated him with- 
out much difficulty: ſometimes ſhe laviſhed 
praiſes upon him, ſometimes ſhe gave him ad- 
vice ; ſhe became the moſt intimate friend both 
of the father and mother. An elderly lady, 
who was their neighbour, propoſed the match. 
The parents, dazzled by the glory of ſuch an 


alliance, accepted the propoſal with joy. They 


gave their only ſon to their intimate friend, 
The young marquis was upon the point of mar- 
Tying a woman whom he adored, and by whom 
he was beloved; the friends of the family con- 
gratulated them, the marriage articles were juſt 
going to be drawn up, whilſt wedding clothes 
were making for the young couple, and their 
epithalamium compoſing. 

The young marquis was one day upon his 
knees before his charming miſtreſs, whom love, 
eſteem, and friendſhip were going to make his 
own; in a tender and ſpirited converſation, they 
enjoyed a foretaſte of their happineſs ; they con- 
certed meaſures to lead a bappy life : when all 
on a ſudden a valet- de- chambre belonging to 
the old marchioneſs, arrives in a great fright. 
«© Here's fad news, ſaid he; officers remove the 
effects of my matter and miſtreſs ; the creditors 
have ſeized upon all, by virtue of an execution; 
and I am obliged to make the beſt ſhift I can to 
have my wages paid.” Let's ſee, ſaid the 
marquis, what's this? what can this adventure 
mean?” „ Go, ſaid the widow, go quickly, 
and puniſh thoſe villains.” He runs, he arrives 
at the houſe ; his father was already in priſon : 
all the ſervants had fled different ways, each 
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carrying off whatever he could lay his hands 
upon. His mother was alone, without aſſiſtance, 
without comfort, drowned in tears; ſhe had 
nothing left but the remembrance of her fortune, 
of her beauty, her faults, and her extravagant 
expences. 

After the ſon had wept a long time with his 
mother, he at length ſaid to her : Let us not 
give ourſelves up to deſpair ; this young widow 
loves me to excels; ſhe is more generous than 
rich, I can anſwer for her; I'll fly to her, and 
bring her to you,” He returns to his miſtreſe, 
and finds her in company with a very amiable 
young officer. What is it you, Mr. de la 
Jeannotiere, ſaid ſhe ; what buſineſs have you 
here?“ © Is it proper to forſake one's mother 
in ſuch a manner?“ „Go to that poor, un- 
fortunate woman, and tell her that | ſtill wiſh 
her well: I have occaſion for a chamber-maid, 
and will give her the preference.“ „My Jad, 
ſfa'd the officer, you are well ſhaped ; if you 
are willing to lift in my company, you may de- 
pend upon good uſage.” : 

The marquis, thunderſtruck, and with a 
heart enraged, went in queſt of his old governor, 
made him acquainted with his misfortune, and 
aſked his advice. The governor propoſed to 
him to become a tutor, like himſelf. © Alas! 
ſaid the marquis, I know nothing, you have 
taught me nothing, and you are the firſt cauſe 
of my misfortunes z” he ſobb'd when he ſpoke 
thus. Write romances, ſaid a wit who was 
preſent ; it is an admirable reſource at Paris.” 

The young man, in greater deſpair than ever, 
ran to his mother's confeſſor; he was a T heatin 
of great reputation, who directed the conſciences 
1 only 
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only of women of the firſt rank. As ſoon as 
he ſaw him, he ran up to him, My God, 
Mr. marquis, where is your coach? ſaid he: 
how is the good lady your mother.” The poor 
unfortunate young man gave him an account of 
what had befallen his family. In proportion as 


he explained himſelf, the Theatin aſſumed an 


air more grave, more indifferent, and more di- 
ſtant. My ſon, ſaid he, it is the will of 
God that you ſhould be reduced to this con- 
dition; riches ſerve only to corrupt the heart; 
God, in his great mercy, has then reduced your 
mother to beggary.” © Yes, Sir,” anſwered the 
marquis. So much the better, ſaid the con- 
ſeſſor; her election is the more ſure.” * But 
ſather, ſaid the marquis, is there in the mean 
time no hopes of ſome afliſtance in this world?“ 
„ Farewel, my ſon, ſaid the confeſſor; a court 
lady is waiting for me.” 

The marquis was almoſt ready to faint ; he 
met with much the ſame treatment from all ; 
and acqui: ed more knowledge of the world in 
half a day than he had done in all the reſt of his 
life. 85 

Being quite overwhelmed with deſpair, he 
ſaw an old-faſhioned chaiſe advance, which re- 
ſembled an open waggon with leather curtains ; 
it was followed by four enormous carts which 
were loaded. In the chaiſe there was a youn 


man, dreſſed in the ruſtic manner; he had a 


round, freſh countenance, replete with ſweet- 
neſs and gaiety. His wife, a little woman of a 
brown complexion and an 2greeable figure, 
though ſomewhat fat, fat cloſe by him: the 
carriage did not move on like the chaiſe of a 
petit-maitre ; the traveller had time ſufficient to 
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contemplate the marquis, who was motionlefs, 
and immerſed in ſorrow. ** Good God, cried 
he, I think that is Jeannot.” Upon hearing this 
name, the marquis lifts up his eyes, the carriage 
ſtops, and the marquis cries out, *Tis Jean- 
not, *tis Jeannot himſelf.” The little fat bump- 
kin gives but one ſpring from his carriage, and 
— 
recollected his friend Colin; ſhame and tears 
overſpread his countenance. *©* You have aban- 
doned me, ſaid Colin; but, though you are 
a great man, I will love you for ever.“ Jean- 
not, confuſed and affected, with ſobs related to 
him a great part of his hiſtory. Come to the 
inn where I lodge, and tell me the reſt of it, 
ſaid Colin; embrace my wife here, and Jet us 
go and dine together.” 
They walk all three on foot, followed by 


their baggage. ©* What's all this train, ſaid 


Jeannot ; does it belong to you?“ Les, an- 
ſwered Colin, it all belongs to me and to my 
wife: we are juſt come from the country; I am 
at the head of a good manufacture of tin and 
copper; I have married the daughter of a mer- 
chant well provided with all utenſils neceſſary to 
the great as well as the little: we work a great 
deal; God bleſſes us; we have not changed our 
condition; we are happy; we will aſſiſt our 
friend Jeannot. Be no longer a marquis; all 
the grandeur in the world is not to be com- 
pared to a good friend. You ſhall return with 
me to the country ; I will teach you the trade ; 
it is not very difficult ; I will make you my part- 
ner, and we will live merrily in the remote cor- 
ner where we were born.“ 


Jeannot, 
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Jeannot, quite tranſported, felt emotions of 
grief and joy, tenderneſs and ſhame; and he 
ſaid within himſelf, My faſhionable friends 
have betrayed me, and Colin, whom I deſpiſed, 
is the only one who comes to relieve me.” What 
inſtruction is this! Colin's goodneſs of heart 
cauſes the ſeeds of a virtuous diſpoſition, which 
the world had not quite ſtifled in Jeannot, to 
ſprout up: be was ſenſible that he could not 
forſake his father and mother. We'll take 
care of your mother, ſaid Colin; and as to the 
good man your father, who is in jail, I know 
ſomething of buſineſs ; his creditors, ſeeing he 
has nothing, will compromiſe matters for a trifle ; 


I take the whole affair upon myſelf.” Colin 


found means to procure the father's enlarge- 
ment : Jeannot returned to the country with 
his relations, who reſumed their former way of 
life: he married a ſiſter of Colin, who, being 
of the ſame temper with her brother, made him 
compleatly happy. Jeannot the father, Jean- 


note the mother, and Jeannot the ſon, were 


thus convinced that happineſs is not the reſult of 
vanity. 
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Compoſed by JERoME CARRE. 
Found amongſt his Papers after his Deceaſe. 


ING Charles was born to undergo, 
Thro' ev'ry ſtage of life, much woe; 
Jo education nought he ow'd ; 

Small care was on his youth beſtow'd 
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* Burgundy's duke, in broils and ſtriſe 
Involv'd him in the prime of life ; 

A lawyer at Goneſs would fain 

Have wrought his ruin by chicane : 
Before a court a crier call'd him 4; 

An Engliſh chief in battle maul'd him: 


He wander'd much, and, like poor ſinner, 


Oft miſs'd a maſs, and oft a dinner; 
Not long in the ſame place he ſtay'd; 
By || mother, uncle, friends betray'd, 
And by his miſtreſs : thus unfriended 
Was the poor king, and unattended, 
His Agnes” heart an Engliſh page 
Found means to ſhare as to engage : 
A ſorceier dire, nam'd Conculix, 

By hell inſpir'd, with magic tricks 
His head quite topſy-turvy turn'd ; 

By deſtiny he long was ſpurn'd ; 
Hardſhips to bear was his ſad caſe ; 
To bear them well God gave him grace. 
The troop of lovers, proud and gay, 
Took diſtant from that tower its way, 
Where Conculix diſtuib'd the brain 
Of Agnes, Bonneau, and their train. 


— 


— 
* 


The Duke of Byrgundy, who aſſaſſinated the Duke of 


Orleans; but the good king Charles paid him well for it at 


the bridge of Montereau, 


+ Goneſs, a viilage near Paris, famous all over the 
world for its bakers, and forgmany battles ; but, above all, 


for the beſt cloth manufactured then in France. 


1 Charles VII. was cited before the marble table. 
|| His own mother, Iſabella of Bavaria, was his greateſt 
perſecutor. She promoted the treaty of Troyes, by which 
ber ſon-in-law, Henry V. king of England, obtained the 


crown of France, 


They 
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They march'd along that ſoreſt wild, 
Which now of Orleans is ſtil'd. 

The ſpouſe of Titan, queen of night, 
Riſing ſcarce ſtreak'd the ſhades with light; 
Soldiers they ſaw on diſtant ground, 

With doublets ſhort and bonnets round; 
Upon their corflets bright combin'd 
Leopards and flower-de-luces “ ſhin'd. 
The monarch halted when he ſpy'd 

The cohort thro' the foreſt ride; 

Dunois and Joan ſome ſpace before 
Advance, the matter to explore. 

Agnes her arms, as lilies white, 
Extending, urg'd the king to flight; 

But virtuous Joan, who ſtraight drew nigh, 
On captives chain'd ſoon caſt her eye; 
With downcaſt eyes the earth they view'd, 
Each face ſad conſternation ſhew'd : 

Alas, ſaid ſhe, it plain appears, 

That theſe are captive cavaliers; 

The voice of duty now commands 

From fetters to unlooſe their hands: 

Let's fall on, Baſtard, undiſmay'd ; 

You're Dunois, T am Orieans* maid. 

This ſaid, they fell with reſted lance 

On thoſe who with the chiefs advance; 

So fierce were Dunois and the maid, 

Such fury too the aſs diſplay'd, 

That all thoſe warriors, fill'd with fright, 
Nimbly betook themſelves to flight. 

Joan then, tranſported: with delight, 
Accoſted thus each fetter'd knight: 
Knights, who the chains of England wore, 
Thanks to the king, you're ſlaves no more 
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Now follow him where'er he goes, 

And wreak juſt vengeance on his foes, 

Altho' this was propos'd with grace, 

Diſtruſt ſtill ſat on each knight's face; 

My readers with impatience glow 

Who were theſe doughty knights to know. 

Theſe knights were blades in Paris known 

For deeds they would not chuſe to own, 

Who were condemn'd to plow the ſeas, 

Which might by all be ſeen with eaſe. 

The king this ſeeing, deeply ſigh'd ; 

Theſe ſtab me to the heart, he cry'd, 

Do here the Engliſh empire claim, 

Are then decrees made in their name ? 

The maſs is only ſa d for them 

They can my ſubjects now condemn. 

The king came, by compaſſion led, 

To him who ſeem'd the band to head. 

No felon's air could eyes ſhock more ; 

His beard a pointed chin curl'd o'er, 

With ſtrange diſtortion roll'd his eyes 

Replete, more than his mouth with lies, 

They ſquinted ever on the ground; 

His eye-brows red moſt ſternly frown'd; 

There ſat impoſture, leagu'd with fraud; 

Boldneſs dwelt on his forehead broad, 

Contempt of all remorſe and laws, 

His teeth ſtill gnaſh'd, and foam'd his jaws. 

Seeing his prince, the knave took care 

T'aſſume an humble, conttite air, 

And fram'd into ſome ſhew of grace 

The features of his ſhocking face. 

The maſtiff impudent and ſour, 

Hoarſe-throated, eager to devour, 

Thus fawns when he his maſter ſpies, 

Licks both his hands, and crouchiog lies ; 
Grows 
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Grows mild, although by nature rude, 
And humbly cringes for his food. 

Or ſatan has been painted ſo, 

When juſt *ſcap'd from the realms below; 
He paws and tail hides from the eyes, 
And in an anchorite's diſguiſe, 

Like leacherous monk in ſecret goes, 
Siſter diſcreet to tempt, or Roſe. 

The king of France, by ſuch grimace 
Impos'd on, pity'd much his caſe, 

And thinking him by fraud oppreſs'd, 
Words of encouragement addreſs'd. 

W hat is your trade, ſaid he, and name ? 
Say for what deed deſerving blame 

Severe tribunals thus ordain 

That you ſhou'd plough the angry main ? 
The man condemn'd, with mournful tone, 
Reply'd, great Sir, my name's Frelon *; 
Nantz is the famous city, where 

Theſe lips firſt breath'd the vital air; 

No mortal e'er lov'd Jeſus more, 

Some time the dreſs of monks I wore ; 
My morals are as pure as theirs 

The pettieſt boys had all my cares; 
Urg'd by the love of honeſt praiſe, 

To virtue I conſign'd my d-ys ; 


According to the chronicles of that age, there was a 
fellow of the name of Frelon, who wrote pamphle's and 
lampoons. He played ſome pranks, for which he was 
frequently confined in the Chatelet, at Biſſetre, and at Fort 
FEveque, He had been for ſome time a monk, and had 
been expelled the convent. Many celebrated authors have 
done him juſtice, He was a native of Nantz ; and at Paris 


carried on the trade of ſatirical gazetteer, See Froiſſart's 
Chronicle. 
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Genius at Paris I diſplay'd, 

Fam'd in the author's noble trade; 
Dearly L my wiitings bought, 
GreatT at Place-Maubert am thought; 
There juſtice never was refus'd me, 
Tho' authors often have abus'd me: 
But impious malice oft' wou'd hit me, 
And with the cloyſters vices twit me; 
The world's and many cheats beſide, 
But I'm by conſcience juſtify'd. 

The king, when this account he hears, 
Cries, Henceforth lay afide your fears; 
And ſay are all now bound like you 
To Marſeilles, valiant men and true? 


Oh, royal Sir, Frelon reply'd, 


In all theſe men you may confide ; 

All were alike by nature fram'd, 

This abbe next me, Guignon+ nam'd, 
Is, tho' he otherwiſe might ſeem 

To ſome, 'moſt worthy of eſteem ; 
Nor quarrelſome nor liar he, | 
Nor ſland'rer, but from malice free. 


An humble mien cannot conceal 


In Maucheix true religious zeal, 

His ardour, for the truth to ſhew, 

He diſcipline wou'd undergo. 

When Chaugat|| talks on gloſs and text, 
Rabbins themſelves wou'd be perplex'd. 


5D 
2 — 
A 
* q 


＋ An author who lived in the reign of Charles VI. He 
wrote a Roman hiſtory, which, tho* execrably bad, was 
tolerable for the age in which he lived; he compoſed alſo 
the oracle of philoſophers. It is a ridiculous heap of ca- 
lumnies, which he repented having wrote at the latter part 
of his life, as we are told by Monſtrelet. 

4 Another calumniator of that age. 

[| Another calumniator, 


That 
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That lawyer unemploy'd has taken 

The road to heav'n, the bar forſax' n. 

In Vaceras* all virtues meet, 

He's honeſt, and his temper's ſweet, 

He's mild, to charity inclin'd, 

The love of truth inſpires his mind, 

All theſe who laurels juſtly claim, 

Who rival Cicero's great name, 

Oh dire diſgrace and ſad to tel]! 

Victims like me to envy fell, 

Unjuſtly to our charge tis laid, 

That we from truth have often ſtray'd : + 
From virtue perſecution ſprings, 

You know this truth, oh beſt of kings, 
Whilſt thus all faults he {trove to hide, 
Jo perſons grave the monarch ſpy'd, 
Whilſt each to hide his viſage tries, 
Who are theſe baſhful flaves he cries. 
Said Frelon, there two worthies ſtand, 
Honeſt as e'er took oar in hand. 

One's Fantinf, preacher of great name, 
Whom neither rich nor poor can blame; 
Jo ſpare the living he thought beſt, 
The dying robb'd whom he confeſs'd. 


I—— 


— 


* He wrote, in conjunction with Dr. John Petit, to 
juſtify aſſaſſination. 

+ The crimes alluded to here, are the unjuſt . 
of which theſe informers were often guilty, Perhaps like- 
wiſe they were condemned for forgery. 

+ This canto of the abbe Triteme ſeems to be a pro- 
phecy ; we have in fact ſeen one Fantin, a doctor of divi- 
nity and curate at Verſailles, who was caught ſtealing a 
note of 50 Louis-d'ors ſrem a fick perſon whom he con- 
felled ; he was turned of, but he was not hanged. 
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"T*other's Brizet +, who nuns directed, 
No favours from them he expected, 

But till their properties wou'd take, 
And only did it for God's fake : 

Tho' money he lov'd not at all, 

He'd not in bad hands have it fall. 

A wretch there meets your royal eye, 
With a long head plac'd quite awry, 
On number three it often runs, 

He looks like one of Tartuff's 4 ſons, 
All his curſt tricks his village knows, 
He's pointed at where'er he goes, 

Such ſtories of him go about, 

That ſome are true, I make no doubt. 
But wretches with ſuch malice fraught, 
Are quite below a monarch's thought. 
This nob'e band of worthies ends 
With Meaulabelle|| my beſt of friends; 
This the moſt mean but moſt devoted 
Of ſix poor dogs who for me voted ; 
He oft” quite rapt with thoughts high flown, 
Takes others pockets for his own : 


+ Another prophecy, All Paris has ſeen the abbe Brizet, 
a famous director of women of quality, ſquander in ſecret 
debaucheries the money he extorted from his penitents, and 
which he was entruſted with for the relief of the poor. It 
ſeems highly probable, that ſome body, acquainted with 
our manners, has inſerted theſe lines in the divine poem of 
Jerome Carre; the ſame perſon ſhould have made mention 
of the abbe la Coſte, condemned to be branded and ſent to 
the gal:ies for life, in the year 1759, for various impo- 
fitions. | 

} The author muſt here have in view ſome maſter Go- 
nin of that age, who had been heterodex with regard to the 
trinity. 

|| Meavlabelle, another ſalſifier of manuſcripts, well 
known in that age, 

But 


c ADE; 


But in his works he is ſo wile, 

To hide ſtrong truths from feeble eyes; 
Of truth he always had a dread, 

He knows it fools has oft” miſled; 
Therefore he always wou'd conceal it, 
And never lik'd much to reveal it. 
The truth I to my prince declare; 
That's dealing openly and fair, 

All as a hero you excel, 

This to poſterity T']I tell. 

The victims of black calumny 
Protect, as you have made 'em free; 
Save the good from the wicked's ſnare, 
To pay us, and revenge, take care, 
And here Frelon his word does plight, 
We all will in your favour write. 
Then at the Engliſh much he rail'd, 
Who had ſo long in France prevail'd; 
Spoke loudly for the Salic law, 

And {wore that he his pen wou'd draw; 
Wou'd by it fave the ſtate alone, 

And prop his injur'd monarch's throne, 
The king admir'd his {kill profound, 
Look'd kindly upon all around ; 
Telling them with moſt gracious air, 
They all ſhou'd his proteRion ſhare. 
Fair Agnes ſympathy expreſs'd, 
Emotions tender fill'd her breaſt: 

Her heart was good; the female mind, 
By love, to mercy is inclin'd ; 

The heroihe and the rigid prude 
Wich virtue are not ſo endu'd, 

It needs, ſaid ſhe, muſt be confeſs'd, 


This day theſe wretches have been bleſs'd; 


Since they behold your royal face, 
Freedom ſmiles on their happy race, 
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Too much the judges now preſume, 
Without their prince to fix men's doom ; 
All law my lover ſhould ordain, 

Their ſentence is both void and vain. 
But Joan, leſs tender, told the king, 


They all deſerv'd alike to ſwing ; 


That all who were of Frelon's trade, 
Public examples ſhould be made. 
Dunois, more prudent and more wiſe, 
Like warrior deeply ſkill'd, replies: 
Soldiers we lack t aflert our right, 
Limbs are moſt needful in a fight; 
Limbs theſe men have, and as things ſtand, 
Whilſt we by arms would win the land, 
Whilſt combats are our only care, 
Writing we may contrive to ſpare : 
Then let us liſt the fraudful band, 

And with a muſquet arm each hand; 
Wo us'd the pen, ſhould henceforth wield 
The warrior's arms in tented held, 
Dunois' advice the king lik'd well; 

The band before him proſtrate ſell, 
"They ſigh'd, a flood of tears they ſhed, 
Then to a yard they all were led, 
Before the banquet houſe, where all 
The courtiers, in a gorgeous hall, 
Waited on Charles, and on the fair, 
And drank and feaſted, void of care. 
Agnes to Bonneau gave command, 
With plenty to regale the band; 

And not one foul of them compizin'd, 
For well they far'd with what remain'd. 
The time of {upper gayly ſpent, 

To bed the king and Agnes went. 
Next day with great ſurprize they roſe, 
Finding they all had loſt their clothes; 


Her 
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Her jewels Agnes ſought with care, 

6 And pearl necklace rich and rare; 

But all in vain; yet what ſhe moſt 

Regretted, was Charles' picture loſt. 

Bonneau, the purſer, could not find 

The treaſure to his care conſign'd; 

It coſt him many a heavy groan, 

To ſee plate, linen, wardrobe, flown, 

The ſcribbling crew, to thieving bred, 

Who by the Gazetteer were led, 

With eager haſte, had in the night 

Plunder'd the court, and taken flight, 

They all with Plato were agreed, 

That ſoldiers luxury don't need ; 

Then thro' bye-path their way they win, 

And ſhare the booty at an inn ; 

There they a tract compos'd profound, 

t For morals and for doctrine found ; 

; Pleaſure and wealth it taught to ſcorn, 
And ſhew'd that man for man was born ; 
That, born equals, they ſhould ſhare 
God's gifts, and all their burdens bear; 
And that, to make their lot more bleſs'd, 
Goods ſhould in common be poſſeſs'd. 
"Twas ſoon expos'd to publick view, 
Enrich'd with notes and comments too, 
Wrote with religious good intent, 

With preface and advertiſement. 

The royal houſhold, quite diſtreſt, 

Was, the mean time, depriv'd of reſt ; 
Thro' ev'ry foreſt and each plain 
They ran about, butall in vain. 

Thus Phineus erſt whom "Thrace obey'd, 
And thus Aneas were afraid, 


F 2 When 
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| When + Harpies, flutt'ring on the wing, 


Seiz'd on the dinner of each king. 

Agnes and Dorothea now, 

Their chatms to cover knew not how: 
Poor Bonneau griev'd in ſuch a ſtrain, 
From laughter they could ſcarce refrain : 
Ah, cry'd he, we ſuch loſs ne'er bore 

By war's fad fortune heretofore ; 

The rogues took all; our monarch's mind 
Too much to mercy is inclin'd ; 

Thus his indulgence is repaid ; 


Me gain this by the ſcribbling trade. 


Agnes, compaſſionate and mild, 
Who on each turn of fortune ſmil'd, 
In anſwer ſaid, My dear Bonneau, 
Take not the thing in dudgeon ſo; 
Do not from hence conceive a ſpight 
To learning, and to thoſe that write: 
For I could many authors name, 


Whom Envy's ſelf could ſcarce defame ; 


———_— 


+ The Harpies, Celeno, Ocipete, and Atllo, daughters 
of Neptune and the Earth, came to devour all the victuals 
that were ſerved up to the table of Phineus, king of Thrace, 


and defiled his whole houſe. Zetes and Colaes, 


ſons of 


Boreas, drove theſe Harpies to the ifland called the Stro- 
phades, near Greece. They treated /Eneas as they bad 
done Phineus. But Virgil has repreſented them as pro- 
pheteſſes: Strange! that ſuch creatures ſhould be thought 


inſpired by the deities |! 
Vuginei volucrum vultus, ſœdiſſima ventris 
Proluvies, uncæque manus & pallida ſemper 
Ora ſame, 


They upbraid /Eneas for making war upon them for a 
few pieces of beef, and foretel that he and his people ſhall 
be one day reduced to eat their diſhes in Italy. The ad- 
mirers of che antients lock upon this fidion as extremely 


2awitvl, 


Who 
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Who till prove faithful to the throne, 


Do good, but never make it known ; 

W hoſe ſong to virtue gives the prize, 

W ho practiſe it before our eyes ; 

Who, on the public good intent, 
T'inſtruct as well as charm are bent; 
Theſe are belov'd, tho? ſome are drones + ; 
Induſtrious bees our country owns. 
Bonneau replies, Tis mighty fine; 

But yet, methinke, the king ſhould dine; 
And I cannot, as I'm a finner, 
Without the ready find a dinner, 

They comfort him, with courage rare 
All ſtrive their ſuff*rings'to repair: 
Then to the town they make retreat, 
And to the caſtle, noble ſeat 

Of Charles, and of his valiant knights, 
Whither good cheer and wine invites. 
The knights were but half clad at beit, 
The ladies were but fimply dreft ; 

They enter'd harraſs'd, fight moſt odd | 
Bare one foot, Yother badly ſhod. 
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Discourst addreſſed to the WELsII. 
By ANTHONY VaDE, brother of WILLIA At. 


H Welch! my countrymen, if you ſurpass 

the antient Greeks and Romans, nevec 
bite the boſom of your nurſes, never inſult your 
maſters, be modeſt in your triumphs z- conſider 
who you are, and from whom you deſcend, 


+ In the criginal there is a quibble upon the word Frelon, 
which ſignifies a d:one, 
FX It 
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It is true, you had the honour to be ſubdued 
by Julius Cæſar, who cauſed all the members 
of your parliament of Vannes to be hanged, fo!d 
the remainder of the inhabitants, ordered the 
hands of the inhabitants of Quercy to be cut off, 
and then governed you with great mildneſs. 
You remained above five hundred years ſubject 
to the laws of the Roman empire: your Druids, 
who treated you as flaves and animals, who 
pioufly burned you in oſier baſkets, no lorger 
retained their influence when you became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. But honeſtly con- 
jels, that you were always ſomewhat barbarous, 

In the 5 h age of your vulzar zra, Vandales, 
to whom you gave the ſonorous appellation of 
Bourgonfions, or Bourguignons, people of great 
genius, and extremely cleanly, who rubbed their 
hair with ſtrong butter, to uſe the phraſe of Si- 
donius Apollinaris, zifundens actdo comam butiro : 
theſe people, I ſay, made you all faves, from 
the territory of your town of Vienne to the 
ſource of your river Seine; and it is one of the 
remaining cuſtoms of that illuſtrious age, for 
monks and canons to have vaſſals in this coun- 
try *. This fine prerogative of the human 
ſpecies ſubſiſts amongſt you as a teſtimony of 
your wiſdom. 

One part of your remaining provinces, which 
you ſo long called the provinces of Oc, and 
which you fo nobly diſtinguiſhed from the pro- 
vinces of Oui, were invaded by the Viſigoths: 
and as to your provinces of Oui, they were 


* At St. Claude, and other places belonging to the 
monks, the citizens are fill their vaſſals, 


taken 
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taken from you by a Sicambrian named Hil- 
clovie +, whoſe anceſtors had been condemned 
to be devoured by wild beaſts at Triers, by the 
emperor Conſtantine, "This Sicambrian, dig- 
nified with the title of the Roman Patrician, re- 
duced you to ſlavery with a handful of Franks, 
which came out of the marſhes of the Rhine, 
the Mayne, and the Meuſe. The noble ex- 
ploits of this great man were the aſſaſſinations 
of three petit kings his friends and relations, 
one near the town of Boulogne upon the ſea, 
the other near the village of Cambrai, and the 
third near the village of Mans, which your chro- 
nicles call cities: it was at that time that the 
Welſh countty had the melodious name of 
Frankreick, the antient name of France, in 
commemoration of its conquerors; and you 
were the firſt nation of the world, for you had 
the ſtandard of St. Denis, 

Northern pirates came ſome time after to 
Pillage you, and took from you the province 
Which has been ſince called Normandy. You 
were afterwards divided into many different na- 
tions under different maſters, and each nation had 
its peculiar laws, as well as its peculiar jargon. 

One half of your coun'ry ſoon belonged to the 
inhabitants cf the ifland called Britain, or Eng- 
land, in their idiom, which was then as har- 
monious as yours. Normandy, Bretagne, An- 


jou, Mayne, Xaintonge, Guienne, Gaſcony, 


Angoumois, Perigueux, Rouergue, and Au- 
vergne, were a Jong time in the hands of this 
people, the Angles; whilſt you had neither 


— 
— * 


+ Clovis, 


1 4 Lyons, 
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Lyons, nor Marſeilles, nor Dauphine, nor Pro- 


vence, nor Languedoc. 

Notwithſtanding this your miſerable ſituation, 
your compilers, whom you take for hiſtorians, 
often call you The firſt people of the earth, and 
your kingdom, The firſt kingdom, This is 
treating other nations ſomewhat unpolitely. 
You ate a modeſt and amiable people; and if 
you add modeſty to your graces, the reſt of Eu- 
rope will be highly pleaſed with you. 

Return your hearty thanks to God for deli- 

ering you from the Angles, by the factions of 


the red and white Roſe ; and above all, return 
thanks, that the civil wars of Germany pre- 


vented Chailes V. from ſwallowing up your 
country, and making It a province of the em- 
pire. | | 

You had a brilliant moment under Lewis XIV. 
but don't, for that reaſon, think yourſelves ſu- 
perior in every thing to the antient Romans and 
Greeks, 

Conſider, that during the ſpace of ſix hundred 
years, ſcarce any b:dy amongſt you, except a 
few of your new Druids, could either read or 
write. Your exceſſive ignorance gave you up o 
the Flamen of Rome and his aſſociates, like chil- 
dren, whom pedagogues govern and coirect as 
they think proper. Your contracts of marriage, 
wen you made contracts, which was but fel- 
dom, were written, in bad Latin, by clerks; 
you did not know what you had ſtipulated : and 
when you had children, there came a ſhaven 
monk from Rome, who proved to you, that 


your wife was not your wife, that {he was your 
couſin in the laſt degree, that your marriage 


was {acrilegious, that your childien were baſtards, 
and 
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and that you were damned if you did not, with- 
out delay, make over one half of your property 
to the chamber called Apoſtolical. 


Your baſiloi (kings) were not better treated 


than yourſelves : you had nine excommunicated 
(if I am not miſtaken) by the ſervant of the 
ſcrvants of God. Excommunication implied, of 
conſequence, the confiſcation of goods; ſo that 
your baſiloi loſt all right to their crown, which 
the Roman pontiff made a preſent of to which 
ever of his friends he thought proper. | 

You will tell me, my dear Welſh, that the 
people of Britain, or England, and even the 
Teutonic emperors, have been worſe uſed than 
you, and that they were full as ignorant. That 
is true, but that does not juſtify you : and if the 
Britiſh nation was fo {tupid as to be a long time 
a feudatory province to a Druid beyond the 
Alps, you will acknowledge that it contrived to 
revenge the affront; endeavour to follow the 
example if you can. 

You had formerly a king who, though unfor= 
tunate in all his deſigns and expeditions, deſerves 
ſome praiſe, for having taught you to read and 
write; he even fent to Italy for perſons who 
taught you the Greek language, and for others 
who taught you painting and ſtatuary : but 
there paſſed ahove a hundred years before you 
had a tolerable painter or ſtatuary; and as for 
thoſe who learned the Greek, and even the He- 
brew, they were almoſt all burnt alive, having 
incurred the ſuſpicion of reading certain Judaical 
books ; a thing highly dangerous, 

I am willing to allow you, my dear Welſh 
men, that your country is the firſt country in 
the world; and yet you do not poſle(s the largeſt 
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domain in the ſmalleſt of the four quarters of the 


earth, Conſider that Spain is of ſome what 
greater extent, that Germany is ſtill more ſo, 
that Poland and Switzerland are bigger, and 


that there are provinces in Ruſſia, of which the 


country of the Welſh would not make a fourth 
part. | 

I wiſh your country may prove the firſt in the 
world for the fertility of its ſoil : but, for God's 
ſake, think of your forty leagues of lands to- 
wards Bourdeaux, of that part of your Cham- 
pagne to which you have given the noble appel- 
lation of the Louſy, of whole provinces where 
the inhabitants live entirely upon cheſnuts, and 
of others, where there is no bread to be had but 
Tye bread: take notice of the prohibition you 


he under to export corn out of your country; 
a prohibition founded upon your want, and 


perhaps too upon your character, which would 
Excite you to ſel] all you have as faſt as poſſible, 
in order to purchaſe it again at a very high price 
three months after: in this you reſemble certain 
inhabitants of America, who ſell their beds in 
the morning, forgetting. that they will want 
them at night. | 

Add to this, that the expence. which the 
faſhionab'e part of the nation is at, in flour to 
powder themſelves, whether you have your hair 
dreſied in the royal bird faſhion, or whether you. 


wear it looſe, like king Clodio and the privy 
counſellors, is an expence fo univerſal, that it is. 


ver, reaſonable. to prevent the exportation of a 
commodity of which you make ſo good a uſe. 
Firſt people of the earth, conſider that you 


have in your kingdom of Frankreik, about two. 


millions ef inhabitants who walk in wooden 


3 ſhoes. 


——— —— 
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ſhoes during fix months of the year, and who go. 
bare-footed during the remaining ſix. 

Are you the fiſt people of the earth for com- 
merce and maritime glory? Alas | 5 
I have heard it ſaid, but I cannot believe 
that yours is the only nation in the world that 
buys the right of judging men, and even of lead- 
ing them to be killed in battle. I have been aſ- 
ſured, that you make the public treaſure pas 
through fifty hands before it arrives at the royal 
treaſury; and when it has gone through all thee: 
ſtrainers, it is at laſt reduced to the fifth part of 

its value at moſt. | 5 

In anſwer to this you will alledge, that you 
are extremely ſucceſsful in comic operas: but 
can you deny that you are indebted to Italy for 
your comic as well as your ſerious operas ? 
I will own that you have invented ſome modes, 
though you now adopt almoſt all thoſe of the 
people of Britain, But was it not a Genoeſe- 
who diſcovered the fourth part of the world, 
where you poſſeſs only two or three little iſlands ? 
Was it not a native of Portugal who opened to- 
you a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, where you 
lately loſt your little factories? 

Perhaps you may be the firſt people in the 
world for the invention of arts: yet, was not the 
compaſs invented by John Goya, of Melphi? 
Was it not the German, Schwartz, who diſ- 
covered the ſecret of inflammable powder? Was 
not printing, which you make ſo much uſe of,, 
the fruit of a German's ingenious labour ? 

When you are difpoſed to read the new 
pamphlets, which repreſent you as fo learned a 
people, you ſometimes make uſe of ſpectacles: 
thank Francis Spina for = 4 for without him. 
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you would never have been able to read ſmall 
Characters, You have teleſcopes; for them 
thank James Metius the Dutchman, and Ga- 
J:lei Gali'eo the Florentine. 

If you ſometimes amuſe yourſelves with baro- 
meters and thermometers, to whom are you in- 
debted for them ? To Torricelli, who invented 
the former; to Drebellius, who invented the 
latter. 

Many of you ſtudy the true ſyſtem of the 
planetary world: it was a man born in Poliſh 
Pruſſia who diſcovered this ſecret of the Creator. 
You are aided in your calculations by logarithms ; 
it is to the immenſe labour of lord Napier and 
his aſſociates that you are obliged for them: 
it is Guerick of Magdebourg, that you ſhould 
thank for the air-pump. 

It is this ſume Galileo, whom I have juſt 
mentioned, who firſt diſcovered the ſatellites of 
Jupiter, the ſpots in the ſun, and its rotation 
upon its axis. The Dutchman Huygens, could 
ſee the ring of Saturn; an Italian could ſee its 
ſatellites, when you could perceive nothing 


at all. 


In fine, it was the great Newton who de- 
monſtrated to you the nature of light, and who 


diſcovered the great law which cauſes the ſtars 


to move, and which direAs heavy bodies towards 
the centre of the earth. 

| Firſt people of the world, you love to adorn 
your claſets, you hang up fine prints in them; 
but reflect, that the Florentine Finiguerra is the 


father of this art, which immortalizes what the 


pencil cannot preſerve, You have alſo fine 


clocks ; this likewiſe is an invention of the 
Dutchman Huy Zens. 


Lou 
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You ſometimes wear brilliants upon your 
fingers; reflect that it was the people of Venice 
that fiſt began to cut them, and to imitate 
pearls, _ : 

You ſometimes contemplate yourſelves in a 
look ing-glaſs; it is to Venice likewiſe that you 
are indebted for this invention. 

I ſhould therefore be glad that you would ſhew 
in your books a little more reſpect for your neigh- 


bours. You don't indeed do like Rome, where 


all thoſe who diſcover any truth are brought be- 
fore the inquiſition, let that truth be of what 
nature it will; and where Galileo was obliged 
to faſt upon bread and water, for having taught 
them that the planets move round the ſun. But 
what do you do? As ſoon as an uſeful diſcovery 
renders another nation illuſtrious, you combat 
it, and that for a long time, Newton ſhews the 
aſtoniſhed world the ſeven primitive and un- 
changeable rays of light; you, for twenty years, 
deny what has been proved by experiments, in- 
| ſtead of making thoſe experiments yourſelves, 
He demonſtrated gravitation to you; and during 
forty years, you, in oppolition to him, main- 
tain the impertinent romance of the Carteſian 
vortices. In a word, you never yield, till all 
Europe has lavghed at your obſtinacy. 

In other countries, inoculation ſaves the lives 
of thouſands; you exert yourſeives, for above 
forty yeats, in endeavours to decry this ſalutary 
practice. If ſometimes, in carrying to the grave 
your wives or your children, dead of a natural 
ſmall- pox, you feel a moment's remorſe (as you 
happen to have a moment of grief and regret) 
if you then repent the not having adopteJ the 
practice of nations more wiſe and more reſolute 
| than 
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than you; if you ſometimes venture to do that 
which is ſo common among them; this reſolution 
does not hold, prejudice and lightneſs reaſſume 
their antient empire over you. 

You either are ignorant, or pretend to be ig- 
norant, that in the London hoſpitals ſet apart 
for the natural and artificial ſmall- pox, one 
fourth part of the patients who have the com- 
mon ſmall-pox die, whilſt there ſcarcely dies 
one out of four hundred of thoſe that have been 
inoculated, | 1 

Thus you let one fourth of your fellow-citi- 
zens periſh ; and when you are ſhocked at this 
calculation, which ſhews you to be ſo impru- 
dent and fo blame-worthy, what do you do? 
you conſult licentiates, either thoſe of the foun- 
dation of Robert Sorbon, or others : you pre- 
ſent requiſitions! It is thus you maintained 
theſes againſt Harvey, when he had diſcovered 
the circulation of the blood : in this manner 


were decrees iſſued by the parliament of Paris, 


which condemned to the gallies thoſe who wrote 
againſt the Categories of Ariſtotle. 

Ob, firſt people of the earth, when will you 
become reaſonable? You are under a neceſſity 
of acknowleding the truth of all J have ſaid to 
you. You make anſwer, that all your foll es 
do not prevent mademoiſelle Du Chap from ſell- 
ing female habits and ornaments all over the 


North, no more than it prevents your language 


from being ſpoken at Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
and Moſcow. I ſhall not take into conſidera- 
tion the importance cf the firſt of theſe articles; 
the ſecond is alone the ſubject of my diſcourſe, 
You make it your boaſt, that your language is 


almoſt as univerſal as the Greek and Latin were 


for- 
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formerly, To whom are you indebted for this? 
To about a ſcore authors of genius ; all of whom 
you neglected, perſecuted, and tormented, dur- 
ing their lives. You chiefly owe this triumph. 
of your Janguage in foreign countries, to the 
multitudes of natives who were obliged to quit . 
their country about the year 1613: Bayle, 
Le Clerc, Baſnage, Bernard, Rapin Thoiras, 
Beauſobre, L'Enfant, and-many more, departed 
to make Holland and Germany illuſtrious : lite- 
rary commerce was one of the greateſt advantages 
of the United Provinces, and was entirely loſt 
to you. The misfortunes of your countrymen 
contributed greatly to make your language 
known to. ſo many nations : the Racines, the- 
Corneilles, the Molieres, the Boileaus, the 
Quinaults, the La Fontaines, and your good 
writers in proſe, have doubtleſs greatly contri- 
buted to ſpread. abroad your language and your 
reputation: it is a great advantage, but it does. 
not juſtify you in thinking that you ſurpaſs the 
Greeks and Romans in every thing. 7 

In the firſt place, be ſo good as to conſider, 
that you have no art or ſcience, for the know- 
ledge of which you are not indebted to the- 
Greeks: the very names of thoſe arts and ſciences. 
ſufficiently prove this; logic, dialectics, geome- 
ary, metaphyſics, poetry, geography, even theo- 

logy, if it be a ſcience, all declare to you the 
ſource from whence you detive them. 

There is not a ſingle woman that does not 
ſpeak Greek without being aware of it ; for if 
Me ſays that ſhe has ſeen a tragedy or a comedy; 
that an ode has been read to her; that one of 
her relations has had a fit of the apoplexy, or is 
become paralytic; that he has a quincy, or that 


. 
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a ſurgeon has bled him in the cephalic vein 
that ſhe has been at church, where a deacon 
has ſung the Litany ; if ſhe ſpeaks of biſhops, 
prieſts, arch deacons, pope, liturgy, anthem, 
euchariſt, baptiſm, myſteries, decalogue, evan- 
geliſts, hierarchy, &c. it is very certain that ſhe 
has ſcarce pronounced a word that is not Greek. 

True it is, that thoſe who derive all theſe 
terms from a foreign language, may make fo 
happy a uſe of them, that the diſciples may at 
laſt ſurpaſs the maſters. But when, in proceſs 
of time, you had formed your language of the 
ruins of the Greek and Latin, blended with 
your antient Welſh and Teutonic terms, did 
you then ſucceed fo far as to compole a language 
ſufficiently copious, expreſſive, and harmonious ? 
Does not your ſterility ſufficiently appear from 
the dry and barbarous terms you employ upon all 
occaſions? Bout du pied, bout de doigt, bout d'o- 
reille, bout de nez, bout de fil, bout de pont, &c. 
End of the foot, end of the finger, end of the 
ear, end of the noſe, end of the thread, end of 
the bridge, &c. whilſt the Greeks expreſs all 
theſe diffetent things by terms full of energy and 
harmony. You have been likewiſe reproached 
with uſing the expreſſions an bras de riviere, un 
bras de mer, un cu d'artichaud, un cu de lampe, 
un cu de ſac, &. Scarcely do you allow your= 
ſelves to uſe the word cu in its proper ſerfs be- 
fore matrons worthy of reſpedt; and yet you 
make uſe of no other word to expreſs things 
with which it has no ſort of connexion. Jerome 


* Some of theſe French phraſes would appear indecent 
if rendered literally, | 
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Carre has propoſed to you the word zmpaſ/e, to 
ſignify your ſtreets that have no paflage from 
them; this term is noble and ſignificant ; yet, 
to your ſhame be it ſpoken, it is conſtantly 
printed in your royal almanac, that one of you 
lives in the cz de Sac, and the other in the cu de 
blancs Miaanteux. Fie | are you not aſhamed ? 
The Romans called ſuch ſtreets as had no iſſue, 
angiportus; they could not find any reſemblance 
between a ſtreet and the thing ſignified by the 
word cu. 

What ſhall I ſay of the word treu hole, of 
which you make fo frequent and ſo noble a uſe ? 

Do not you think that the names of your 
gates, your ſtreets, and your temples, would 
have a fine effect in an epic poem? We take 
pleaſure in ſeeing Hector run from the temple of 
Pallas to the Scæan gate. The ear is as much 
pleaſed as the imagination delighted, when the 
Greeks advance from "Tenedos to the Trojan 
ſhore, upon the banks of the rivers Simois and 
Scamander ; but, ſpeak honeſtly, could a poet 
repreſent your heroes defcending from the church 
of St. Pierre au Boufs, St. Peter with oxen; or 
St. Jaques du haut pas, St. James of high ſtep; 
advancing with fury by the ſtreet of Pet au diable, 
devil's fart; and by the ſtreet Trouſſevache, drive- 
cow ; embarking upon the galley of St. Cloud, 
and going to join battle at the ſquare of Long- 
Jumeau, long-twin ? 

The curious amongſt you preſerve a prodi- 
gious number of memoirs of the tranſactions 
that paſſed between the death of Henry II. and 
Henry IV. Theſe are monuments of rudeneſs 
produced by the itch of writihg ; they are col- 
lections of ſatires occaſioned by ſhocking _— 

_ traAtit» 
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tranſmitted to poſterity in the low ſtile of the 
populace : at that time you had but one hiſto- 
rian, and he was obliged to write in Latin. 

At laſt, you have cleared your language of 
this barbarous ruſt, of this ſordid meanneſs; you 
have compoſed ſome good books; but have you 
in them ſurpaſſed Cicero andDemoſthenes ? Have 
you wrote better than Livy, Tacitus, Thucy- 
dides, and Xenophon ? What author, of a ge- 
nius above mediocrity, has hitherto wrote your 
annals ? 


Is it becoming in Daniel to ſay, in the very 


firſt page of his hiſtory, „It was not till the 


reign of the great Clovis, that the French made 
themſelves for ever maſters of theſe vaſt pro- 
vinces“ Certain it is, that the great Clovis did 
not make himſelf maſter of them for ever; as 
his ſucceſſors loſt the whole tract that lies be- 
tween Cologne and Franche-compte. This 
Daniel tells you, from the romancer Gregory of 
Tours, that the ſoldiers of Clovis, after the 


battle of Tolbiac, ** Cried out, as it were in 


concert: We renounce mortal gods; we will 
no longer adore any but the eternal God; we 
no longer acknowledge any other God but him 
whom the holy biſhop Remi preaches to us.” 

It is not indeed poſſible that a whole French 
army ſhould, in concert, pronounce theſe words, 
and theſe antitheſes of mortal and immortal. 
Your Daniel reſembles your La Motte, who, in 
an abridgment of the Iliad, makes the whole 
Grecian army pronounce this verſe, when A- 
chilles is reconciled to Agamemnon. 


Due ne vaincra-t-ibpoint ? il Set vaincu lui- bine. 
Whom can't be conquer? he himſelf ſubdves. 


How- 


ba CHA ou ers, oo BG | 
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How could tbe army of the Franks renounce 
mortal gods? Did it worſhip men? Were not 
Theut, Irminſul, Odin, and Fridda, whom 
theſe barbarians adored, immortal in their opi- 
nion? Daniel ſhould not have been ignorant, 
that all the inhabitants of the North adored a 
SupremeBeing, who preſided over theſe ſecondary 
divinities; he had nothing to do but to cite 
the antient book of Edda, quoted by the learned 
Huet, biſhop of Avranches; he had nothing to 
do but to read what Huet has ſaid expreſly in 
his treatiſe concerning the manners of the Ger- 
mans: Regnator omnium Deus, God, the ruler 
of all: this deity was called God, or Goth, 
Goth the good; and it is matter of much ſur- 
prize, that barbarians ſhould give the deity a 
title ſo worthy of him. Daniel ſhould not there- 
fore have put ſuch an abſurdity into the mouth 
of a whole army; a folly which fuits only a 
chriſtian pedagogue. But pray in what lan- 
guage did Remi preach to theſe Bructeri and Si- 
cambri? He ſpoke either Latin or Welſh ; and 
the Sicambri ſpoke the antient Teutonic, Remi, 
in all appearance, renewed the miracle of the 
Pentecoſt :3 Et wnuſquiſquis intendebat linguam 
ſuam, And each underſtood his own language. 
If you examine Mezerai careſully, what a heap 
of fables, what confuſion, and what a ſtile do 
you meet with ! Deferve Livies, and you will 
have them. 

I am inclined to think, that, amongſt you, the 
eloquence of the bar and the pulpit have had all 
the improvement they are capable of. The 
diviſion of your ſermons into three heads, when 
there is no occaſioh for ſuch diviſion ;z an ad- 
dreſs to the virgin Mary, which precedes this 
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viſion; a long Welſh diſcourſe upon a Latin 
text, which is ſuited, the beſt it can, to that 
diſcourſe ; and, finally, ſcraps of common place, 
repeated a thouſand times over, are maſter-pieces 
of compoſition, no doubt; the pleadings of your 


lawyers upon the cuſtoms of Hurepoix or Gati- , 


nois, will paſs to the lateſt poſterity; but J 
doubt much whether they will cauſe the Greek 
and Roman eloquence to be forgotten. 

I am. far from denying that Paſcal, Boſſuet, 
and Fenelon, were extremely eloquent, It was 
upon the appearing of theſe geniuſes, that you 
cealed to be Welth, and that you became 
French. But don't compare the Provincial Let- 


ters to the Philippics. Firſt, conſider that the 


importance of the ſubject is ſomething : the 
names of Philip and Mark Anthony are ſome- 


what above the names of father Annat, Eſco- 
bar, and Tambourini. The intereſts of G:eece, 


and the civil wars of Rome, are objects more 
conſiderable than ſufficient grace which is in- 
ſufficient; co-operating grace which does not 
operate; and efficacious grace which is wi.hout 
efficaciouſneſs. The great attractive of theſe 
Provincial Letters is loſt with the Jeſuits ; but 
the Orations of Demoſthenes and Cicero {till 
iaſttuct Europe, whilſt the objects of theſe ha- 
rangues exiſt no longer; whill the Geeks are 
only ſlaves, and the Romans only monks. 

I am very ſenſible, that the funeral orati-ns 
of Boſſuet are exceeding fine, that they do not 
even want ſublimity ; but what is a funeral orz- 
tion? a diſcourſe of meer oſtentation, a decla- 
matory piece, a collection of common-place, 
and often a violation of the truth. Should theſe 
poetical harangues be placed in the ſame ww 
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with the ſolid orations of Cicero and De— 
moſthenes? wn 
Your Fenelon, an admirer of the antients, 

whoſe genius was formed by reading their works, 
lighted his waxen taper by their immortal flames: 
you will not be ſo preſumptuous as to maintain, 
that his Calypſo abandoned by Telemachus, 
comes near the Dido of Virgil : the cold and 
unaffecting paſſion of Telemachus, whom Men- 
tor puſhes into the fea with his fiſt, in order to 
cure him of his love, does not ſeem to be one 
of the moſt ſublime of inventions. And will you 
preſume that the proſe of that work is compa- 
rable to the poetry of Homer and Virgil? Oh 
my Welſh countrymen, what is a poem in 
proſe, but an acknowledgment of its author's 
deficiency in point of genius? Do you not 
know, that it is eaſier to compoſe ten volumes 
of toltrable proſe in your language, than ten 


good lines in verſe, in this language overloaden 


with articles, deprived of inverſions, poor in 
poetical terms, ſterile in bold turns of expreſ- 
ſion, ſubjeRed to an eternal monotony of rhyme, 
and void of rhymes in the moſt noble ſubjects. 
Do not you recollect, that when Lewis XIV. 
whom readers were reſolved to take for Idome- 
neus, was dead; when Louvois was forgotten; 


whoſe character they diſcovered in Proteſilaus; 


S 3 
when the marchioneis Scarron de Maintenon, 
whom they compared to the old Aſterbe, was no 
longer envied; that then Telemschus loſt much 
of its eſteem. But the ty Marcellus eris of Vir- 
gil will always live in the memory of men ; 
theſe lines, and thoſe which precede them, will 


be always cited with admiration : 
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ED The TALES of 
Ter ſeſe attollens cubitoque innixa levavit, 
Ter revoluta toro eft, oculiſque errantibus alts 
Quæſivit cœlo lucem, ingemuitque reperta. 


In a proſe tranſlation of Virgil (for it is im- 
poſſible for you to tranſlate him in verſe, and 


you have not yet had any ſucceſs in rendering 


the ſenſe of the Latin authors in proſe) an imi- 
tation of the admirable ſpeech of Dido, which 
follows, has been cited: 


Exoriare aliguis noſtris ex oſſibus ultor, 

Qui face Dardamos ferroque ſequare colonos. 
Littora littoribus contraria, fluftibus undas 
Imprecor, arma armis, pugnent if/ique nepotes. 


This is the pretended imitation of Virgil, which 
is repreſented as a faithful copy of tnis grand 
picture. | 


Puiſſe apres mon trepas $Selever de mon cendre 
Un feu qui ſur la terre aille au lin ſe repandre : 
Excites par mes veux puiſſent mes ſucceſſeurs, 
Jurer des le Berceau qu'ils ſeront mes vengeurs, 
Et du nom de Troiens ennemis implacables, 
Attaquer en tous lieux ces rivaux redoutables, 
Que Punivers en proye a ces deux nations 

Sort le theatre affreux de leurs diſſentions, 

Due tout ſerve a nourir cette haine invincible ; 
Quelle croiſſe toujours juſques au moment terrible 
Que Fun ou Pautre cede aux armes du vaingucur, 


Due ſes derniers efforts ſignalent ſa ſureur “ 


When I am dead, may from my fatal urn 
Ariſe a fire which half the earth may burn : 
Rous'd by my vows, may my ſucceſſors ſwear 
In child-hood to make my revenge their care, 
And of the Trojan name eternal foes, 

May they my rivals in each clime oppoſe, 


Be 
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Be earth a prey to theſe two nations rage, 
Let it to their contentions be a ſtage; 
May all things ſerve to feed this direful hate, 
May it grow till the moment mark'd by fate 
Till one or t'otber party yield of courſe, 
May its laſt efforts ſignalize its force 


Do but conſider how weak, vitious, forced, 
and languiſhing, this pretended copy is; 


Puiſſe apres mon trepas Selever de mors cendre 
Un feu qui fur la terre aille au loin ſe repandre ! 


When I am dead, may from my fatal urn 
Ariſe a fire which half the earth may burn! 


What means this fire which is to ſpread itſelf 
far and wide over the earth? Do we find in 
theſe verſes fill'd with breaks, the leaſt word 
which recalls the ideas of grief, of terror and 
- vengeance, which breathe in this ſtriking 
ine : e 

Exoriare aliquis noſtris ex offibus ultor, 


The author has a revenger in view, and the 
bald im itator ſpeaks of a fire which is to burn 
half the earth. How much do the rhyming 
epithets, implacables, redoubtables, invincibles, 
terribles, weaken the painting of Virgil! how 
pony is any epithet that adds nothing to the 
ſenſe | | 


I do not know who is the author of theſe 


lines; but this I know, that when the rhyming 
of a Welſh poet comes in competition with the 


moſt beautiful paſſages of an antient author, it 
muſt ſuffer by the compariſon. | | 

Oh, ye French, I take pleaſure to join with 
you in the admiration of your great poets ; it is 
chiefly they who nav. ſpread your language to 
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the polar circle, and who have forced even the 
Italians and Spaniards to learn it. I begin with 
your natural and pleaſing La Fontaine: moſt of 
his fables are borrawed from /Eſop the Phry- 
gian, and Phœdrus the Roman: there are about 
fifty which are maſter-pieces for nature, for 
grace, and for diction. This ſpecies of writing 
is altogether unknown to the reſt of the moderns. 
I muſt own, I could wiſh that this extraordinary 
man had been leſs negligent in his other fables; 
that he had wrote this language, which he has 
made ſo familiar to neighbouring nations, with 
greater purity ; that his ſtyle had been more 
chaſte and exact; that whilſt he greatly ſurpaſſed 
Phcedrus in delicacy, he had cqualled him in pu- 
rity of elocution, I am ſorry to ſee him begin 
by a ſhort dedication to a prince, in which he 
ſays to him : | 
Et ſi de Pagreer je n'emporte le prix, 
Faurai du moins Phonneur de Pavoir entrepris. 


To pleaſe him ſhou'd the glory be deny'd, 
T will be at leaſt an honour to have try'd, 


It is a comical ſort of a glory to attempt to 
pleaſe a perſon ; and what an abſurd phraſe is 
that of le prix Pagreer, the prize of pleaſing ? 
Phoedrus does not expreſs himſelf in this man- 
ner: Phcedrus does not make the ant ſay, 
ni mon grenier ni mon armoire ne ſe remplit a la- 
biller; neither my barn nor my cheſt are fill'd by 
prate. The fox in Phoedrus ſays, „the grapes 
are too green,” but he does not add, they are 
good only for little brats.“ 

It vexes me, when I meet with the expreſſions 
la cigale ayant chante tout te, the graſshopper 
having ſung the whole ſummer ; to which the 


ant 
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ant anſwers, Vous chantiex ! j; en ſuis bien aiſo, 


be bien danſex maintenant; Y ou fung! I am glad 
to heat it; well then, now dance. 
The wolf might ſay to the dog with the 


chain, that he would not buy plenty with his 


liberty 3 but this wolf makes me uneaſy when 


he adds; 

Fe ne voudrois pas meme a ce prix un treſar; 

Cela dit maitre loup Senfuit & court encor. 
Bovght-at this price, I'd not a treaſure prize; 
This faid, away he fled, and til] he flies. 

A wolf never deſired gold or ſilver. 

The man who blows his fingers becauſe he's 
cold, and breathes upon his ſoup becauſe it is too 
hot, is quite in the right: he does not at all 
deſerve to have it ſaid of him, 


 Arritre ceux dont la bouthe 

Souffle le chaud & le froid. 

Avaunt the man, I like him not, 

Who blows what's cold as well as hot. 
It is abuſing a trivial proverb which is not here 
properly applied-: but theſe little blemiſhes de 
not prevent the fables of La-Fontaine from being 
an immortal work. : 

His tales are, doubtleſs, the beſt we have; 
this merit, if it be a merit, is unknown to 
Greek and Roman Antiquity. La Fontaine has, 
in this reſpect, ſurpaſſed Rabelais, and-often 
equalled the ſimplicity and preciſion which are 
to be met with in three or four works of Marot ; 
in his beſt tales, you meet with that pleaſing 
vein, that nature of Paſſerat, who lived in the 
reign of Henry III. and has left us the meta- 
morphoſis of the cuckow, a work too little 
1 . | known, 
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known, in which we diſcover nothing of the 
ruſticity of the age in which it was wrote, and 
which one would be tempted to think a work of 
La Fontaine himſelf. 

Thus Paſſerat ends the tale of this poor, jea- 
lous wretch; who being metamorphoſed into a 
cuckow, 

S'envole au bois, au bots ſe tient cache, 

Honteux d'avoir ſa femme tant cherchi ; 

Et nean moins quand le printems S&enflame 

Nos cœurs d amour, il cherche encor ſa femme. 

Parle au paſſants & ne peut dire qu ou, 
Rien que ce mot ne retint le coucou | 

D'pumain parler mais par e&uvres il montre 

Qu onc en oubli ne mit ſa malencontre, 

Se ſouvenant qu on vint pondre chez lui, 

Venge ce tort & pond au nid d autrui: 

Voila comment ſa douleur il allege. 

Heureux ceux-la qui ont ce privilege. 


Flies to the woods, there ſhuns the throng, 
Vex'd to have ſought his ſpouſe ſo long ; 
Vet when the ſpring revives Love's flame 
In ev'ry heart, he ſeeks his dame: 
To all that paſs he ſpeaks and mutters 
Ou, for no other word he utters ; | 
But by his actions plainly ſhews, 4 
Ne recollects his wrongs and woes; 
- Remembers how birds on a day 
Came in his neſt their eggs to lay; 
For which he juſt revenge prepares, 
Reſolv'd in turn to lay in theirs, 
Thus he alleviates his grief; 
Bleſs' d who can thus procure relief. 


| Upon this tile La Fontaine formed his: for 
all your poets of Lewis IV's age began by imi- 
tating 
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tating their predeceſſors; Corneille at firſt imi- 
tated the ſtile of Mairet and Rotrou; Boileau 
that of Reignier. g 

Perhaps the grand defect of La Fontaine's 
tales is, that they almoſt all turn upon the 
ſame ſubject; it is always the debauching of a 
daughter or a wife: the ſtile of them is not al- 
ways correct and elegant; they are disfigured by 
negligencies, by prolixities, and by proverbial 
and trivial expreſſions. He ſeems to be inferior 
to Arioſto in the tales which he has borrowed 
from that author. Arioſto not only has the 
merit of being the inventor, but he has woven 
thoſe little adventures into a long poem, where- 
in they are related as there occurs occaſion. 
His ſtile is always pure; there is in him no pro- 
lixity, no defect of ſtile, no foreign ornaments; 
in a word, he is a painter, and a very great 
painter ; that is the firſt merit of poetry ; and it 
is what La Fontaine has neglected. Obſerve, 
in the Joconda of Arioſto, the young Greek 
who finds Fiammetta in her bed whilſt ſhe lies 
between king Aſtolpho and Joconda. 


Viene alÞuſcio & lo ſpinge, & quel li cede; 
Entra pian pi ano, va a tenton col piede. 

Fa lunghi i paſſi, e SR? in quel di dietro 
Tutto fi ferma, e Paltro par che mova, 

A quiſa che di dar tema nel vetro; 

Non ch'el terreno abbia a calcar ma Pugvua, 
E tien la mano innanzt ſimil metro, | 

Va bran colands in fin che l letto trova; 

E di la dove gli altri avean le piante; 
Tacito fi _ col capo inante. 
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_ 'The door yields to her hand, ſhe enters ſlow, 
And groping cautious, forward tries to go ; 
Her ſteps ſhe lengthens, onward tries to paſs, 
As if ſhe fear'd to ſtrike againſt a glaſs; 
Her hand before reſembling motions kept, 
Thus ſhe approach'd the bed wherein they ſlept; 
And then, from where the others legs were plac'd 
Advancing forward, paſs'd with eager haſte. 


It is ſurpriſing that your Boileau, in the judg- 
ment he has paſſed upon the Joconda of Arioſto, 
and upon that of La Fontaine, ſhould reproach 
the Italian author with -certain liberties; he 
does not recollect that it is an inn keeper that 
ſpeaks ; every perſon ſhould preſerve his peculiar 
character. Arioſto, whilſt he attends to this 
coſtume, as the painters call it, does not let a 
ſingle word eſcape him' that is not pure Tuſcan; 
an extraordinary merit in a work of ſuch length, 
wrote entirely in redoubled ſtanzas. 

I have ſpoken too long of this trivial ſpecies of 
writing, which, trivial as it is, conttibutes to 
the glory of literature; 


In tenui labor at tenuis non gloria. 
The ſubject's trivial, but not ſo the praiſe. 


I ſhould enlarge upon the ſuperior merit of 
your theatre, whole only defect is, that it is not 
ſufficiently tragical, if this ſubject had not been 
ſo often treated of already. | 

It is my opinion, that Euripides would bluſh 
at his glory, that he would hide himſelf through 
ſhame, if he was to ſee the Phcedra and Iphi- 
genia of Racine. The tragedies of Racine, 
and many of the ſcenes of Corneille, are ſome 
of the f neſt pieces in your language. Many of 

| | the 
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che ſcenes of Quinault are admirable, in a ſpe- 
cies of poetry no more known to the antients 
than that of La Fontaine's tales. Your Mo- 
here ſurpaſſes both Terence and Plautus; I will 
acknowledge likewiſe, that Boileau's Art of 
Poetry is more poetical than that of Horace ; 
that he ſet the example in giving the precept, 
and that his copy is ſuperior to the original. 
This is your glory; ſtrive to preſerve it: you 
excel in theſe two forts of compoſition alone, 
you have rivals or maſters in all others. You 
have been ſo affedted by the charms of verſe, 
that now-a-days your treatiſes upon phyſics and 
metaphy ſics unhappily breathe the ſpirit of poetry; 
no longer able to write poems in the ſame taſte 
in which they were wrote in the age of Lewis XIV. 
you have only diſcovered the ſecret how to ſpoil 
your proſe. 
You are threatened with another plague : L 
am informed that there riſes amongſt you, a fer 
of rigid people who call themſelves ſolid ; glaomy 
geniuſes, who pretend to judgment becauſe they 
are void of imagination; men of learning, ene- 
mies to letters, who are for ever baniſhing po- 
lite antiquity and fable. Do not give ear to 
their-infinuations, oh you French | if you do, 
you will ſoon become Welſh again. | 
Imagination, daughter of heaven, built for- 
merly in Greece a temple of tranſparent marble; 
ſhe, with her own hands, painted upon the walls 
of the temple all nature in allegorical pictures: 
there Jupiter, the ſovereign of gods and men, 
was ſeen to bring forth the goddeſs of Wiſdom 
by his brain; the goddeſs of Beauty is likewiſe 
his daughter, but ſhe did not ſpring from his 
head: this Beauty is the mother of Love: 
G 3 that 
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that this Beauty may have the power of enchant- 

ing hearts, ſhe ſhould be never unattended by 
the three Graces: and who are theſe neceſſary 
companions of Beauty? One is Aglate, who 
burns all; another Euphroſine, who inſpires 
hearts with tranquil joy; and the third Thalia, 
who ſtrews flowers upon the footſteps of the 


goddeſs; this is the ſignification of their three 


names. The muſes teach all the elegant arts; 
they are daughters of Memory, and their birth 
informs you, that without the aſſiſtance of Me- 
mory, man can neither invent nor combine two 
ideas, 
This then is what barbarians would deſtroy ; 
and what can they ſubſtitute in the place of theſe 
divine emblems? The pleadings of Mr. de Saci, 
with ſome other works of equal merit? The 
harangue of Mr. Stephen le Dain, pronounced 
in the ſecretary's office? | 

Oh ye Welſh, if Janus with a double fore- 
head, repreſenting the year which begins and 
ends, retains among you Fill the rude and un- 
intelligible name of January; if your April, 
which ſignifies nothing, is with the antients the 
month conſecrated to Aphrodite, to Venus, to 
the principle that makes nature young ; if the 


| barbarous names of Vendredi & Mereredi, Fri- 


day and Wedneſday, recall the ideas of Venus 
and Mercury; if the whole heaven in its con- 
ſtellations is ſtill filled with the fables of Greece; 
reſpect your maſters, if you have not a mind to 
reſemble that learned Welſhman, who main- 
tained that the twelve patriarchs, fons of Jacob, 
had invented the twelve ſigns of the zodiac; 
that the Ram was that of Iſaac, the Twins that 


of Jacob and Efau, the Virgin that of Rebecca, 


Aquarius 
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Aquarius the pitcher of Rebecca; and that the 
other ſigns had been given wrong. 

Believe me, my dear brethren, you would 
not do amiſs to retain the beautiful profane in- 
ventions of your predeceſſors. 
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UPON THE 


ENGLISH THEATRE. 
By JEROME CARRE. ' 


WO little Engliſh books informs us, 
that this nation, famous for ſo many ex- 
cellent works, and fo many famous enterprizes, 
is poſſeſſed of two excellent tragic poets : one is 
Shakeſpeare, who is ſaid greatly to ſurpaſs Cor- 
neille ; the other, the tender Otway, much ſu- 
perior to the tender Racine. | 
This diſpute turning entirely upon taſte, there 
does not ſeem any anſwer to be made to the 
Engliſh. Who can hinder a whole nation from 
liking a poet of its own better than one of an- 
other country? It is impoſſible to prove to a 
whole people that it is pleaſed in the wrong 
place ; but we may refer the matter in diſpute 
between the ſtage of Paris and that of London 
to other nations. We therefore addreſs our- 
ſelves to all readers from Peterſbourgh to Na- 


ples, and we entreat them to decide the con- 
troverſy. : 


G 4 | There 
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There is not a man of learning in Ruſſia, 
in Italy, in Germany, in Spain, in Switzerland, 
or in Holland, who is not acquainted with Cinna 
and Phædra; and very few of them have any 
knowledge of the works of Shakeſpeare or Ot- 
way. This is a great prejudice in favour of 
the former; however, it is but a. prejudice. 
The papers relative to the ſuit ſhould be pro- 
Cuced before the bar. Hamlet is one of the 
moſt admired pieces of Shakeſpeare, as well as 
one of thoſe which are ofteneſt repreſented, We 
ſhajl faithfully lay it before the judges. 


PLAN of. the TRAGEDY of HAMLET. 


The ſubject of Hamlet, prince of Denmark, 

is pretty nearly the ſame with that of Electra. 
Hamlet king of Denmark, was poiſoned by 
his brother Claudius and his queen Gertrude, 
V ho poured poiſon in his ear whilſt he was aſleep. 
Claudius ſucceeded the deceaſed; and a few days 
aiter the burying, the widow married the bio- 
1: er in-law, | | 
No body had ever entertained. the leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of the late king Hamlet's being poiſoned 
in the manner above related. Claudius reigns 
in peace. Two ſoldiers being upon guard be- 
fore the gate of Claudius's palace, one ſays to 
the other, How has your hour paſſed? The 
other anſwers, Very well, I have not heard a 
mouſe ſtir. After ſome diſcourſe of the ſame 
nature, the ghoſt appears, dreſt like the late 
king Hamlet; one of theſe ſoldiers ſays to his 
comrade, Speak to this ghoſt, you are a ſcholar; 
That I will, ſays the other: Stay and ſpeak, 
phantom, I command you. The apparition diſ- 
| appears 
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appears without anſwering. The two ſoldiers, 
in aſtoniſhment, talk of this apparition. The 
learned ſoldier remembers that he had heard that 
„ the ſame thing had happened at the time of 
the death of Cæſar; tombs were opened, the 
dead in their ſhrouds ſcreamed and leaped about 
in the ſtreets of Rome: it without doubt is a. 
preſage of ſome extraordinary event.“ | 

At theſe words the ghoſt appears a ſecond: 
time: then one of the guards cries out, Phan- 
tom, what would you have? Can I do any thing 
for you; Is your coming occafioned by any hid- 
den treaſures * Then the cock crows. The 
ohoſt walks off ſlowly; the centinels propoſe 
ſtriking it with a halberd in order to ſtop it; but 
it flies; and the ſoldiers conclude that it is cuſto- 
mary with ghoſts to vaniſh at the crowing of the 
eock, „For, ſay they, at the time of Advent, 
(Chriſtmas eve) the bird of dawning ſings all 
night, and then ſpirits dare not wander any 
longer; the nights are wholeſome, the planets 
ſhed no bad influence; fairies and ſorcerers are 
without power at ſo holy and bleſſed a ſeaſon.” 


Obſerve, by the bye, that this is one of the. 


ſtriking paſſages that Pope has marked with 
commas in his edition of Shakeſpeare, to make 
readers take notice of its excellence. 

After the ghoſt has thus made his appearance, 


| King Claudius, Gertrude his queen, and the 


courtiers, join in a converfation in the hall of 


the palace. Young Hamlet, ſon of the poi- 


ſoned monarch, the hero of the piece, receives 
with ſadneſs and melancholy the marks of friend- 
fhip ſhewn him by Claudius and Gertrude: 
this prince was far from ſuſpecting that his fa- 
ther had been poiſoned by them; but he was 
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highly diſpleaſed that his mother had ſo ſoon 
married the brother of her firſt huſband. Ger- 


trude diſſuades her ſon from continuing to wear 


mourning for his father to no purpoſe. © It is 
not, ſays he, my coat as black as ink, nor the 
appearances of grief, which conſtitute the real 


' mourning ; this mourning is at the bottom of 


the heart, the reſt is only vain parade.” He 
declares that he has an inclination to quit Den- 


mark, and go to ſchool to Wittenbergh. ** Dear 


Hamlet, ſays the queen, do not go to ſchool to 
Wittenbergh, ſtay with us.” Hamlet anſwers, 
that he will endeavour to obey her. Claudius 
is charmed at the anſwer; and orders that all 
of his court ſhould go and drink, whilſt the ca- 
nons were fired oft ; though gun-powder was 
not then invented. 


Hamlet, left alone a prey to his reflections, 


makes the following ſoliloguy. ** What, my 
% mother]! whom my father loved to ſuch a 
degree] my mother, for whom my father 
* found his appetite increaſe the longer he 
« eat! My mother marries another at the 
„ end of. a month! another, no more to be 
*« compared to him, than a ſatyr's to be com- 


«<< pared to the ſun! the month being ſcarce - 


« elapſed! What do I ſay? before ſhe had worn 


„ gut the ſhoes with which ſhe followed the 


„body of my poor father! Ah, frailty is the 
name of woman! my heart burſts*, for I 
« muſt hold my tongue.” Here again Pope 


Here Mr. de Voltaire's tranſlation of Shakeſpeare is 


evidently deſective; the line in the original is, 
But burſt my heart, for I muſt hold my tongue. 


gives 
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gives notice to his readers, that this paſſage is 
worthy of their admiration. 
In the mean time the two centinels come to 
inform prince Hamlet, that they had ſeen a ghoſt 
which bore a ſtrong reſemblance to the king his 
father: this gives the prince great uneaſineſs; 
he is impatient to ſee this apparition; he ſwears 
that he will ſpeak to it, thougn hell ſhould 
gape and bid him hold his peace; and he goes 
home to wait the cloſe of the day with im- 
tience. ä 5 
Whilſt he is in his apartment at the palace, 
a young perſon named Ophelia, daughter of 
lord Polonius, great chamberlain, appears in 
the houſe of her father, with her brother Laertes. 
This Ophelia has ſome inclination for prince 

Hamlet. Laertes gives her very good advice. 
„Do you ſee me, ſiſter, a prince, the heir 
to a kingdom, ſhould not carve for himſelf; 
6 his morſels ſhould be choſen for him; take 
« care how you loſe your heart with him, and 
„ how you open your chaſte treaſure to his vio- 
„ lent importunities. It is dangerous to pull 
„off one's maſk, even by moon-light : putre- 
*“ faction often deſtroys the children of the 
„ ſpring before their buds are blown; and in the 
morning, and the dew of youth, contagious- 
„ winds ate much to be feared.” 


cc 


OPHELIA anſwers. 


cc Ah, dear brother, don't deal with me as> 

« fome ungracious paſtors do, who ſhew the 
«© ſteep and thorny road to heaven, whilſt they. 
« themſelves, like bold libertines, do the re-- 
_ ** yerſe of what they nat 
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The brother and fiſter having had this con- 
verſation, leave the ftage to prince Hamlet, 
who returns with a friend and the ſame ſentinels 
who had ſeen the ghoſt. The apparition again 
preſents itfelf before them : the prince ſpeaks to 
it with reſpect and reſolution ; the ghoſt anſwers 
only by making Hamlet a ſign to follow him. 
Ah, do not follow him, ſaid his friend; he that 
follows a ghoſt, is in danger of loſing his ſenſes 3 
No matter, anſwers Hamlet, I will go with 


| him. They endeavour to prevent him, but 


without ſucceſs. My deſtiny cries out to me 
<* to go, ſays he, and makes the ſmalleſt of my 
< arteries as ſtrong as the lyon of Nemea, Yes, 
I'll follow him, and I'll make a ghoſt of who- 
ever oppoſes me.” | 
Then he goes out with the ghoſt, and they 
both return ſoon after, quite familiar with each 
other. The ghoſt informs him, That he is 
in purgatoty, and that he is going to relate 
© to him things that will make his hair ſtand 
* en end like quills upon a porcupine. *Tis 
thought, ſays he, that I died of the bite of a 
<< ſerpent in my garden; but the ſerpent is the 
man that wears my crown, it is my brother; 
and what is moſt horrible is, that he put me 
to death without my ſo much as receiving 
extreme unction; revenge me: farewell my 
«© fon; glow- worms ſhew that the morning ar- 
„ proaches; fatewell, remember me.” The 
friends of prince Hamlet then return, and aſk 
him what the ghoſt had ſaid. It is a very 
honeſt ghoſt, anſwers the prince, but ſwear 
that you will divulge nothing of what it has 
*« entruſted me with,” Immediately the voice 
of the ghoſt is heard, which cries out to 8 
let's 


— 
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let's friends,“ Swear.” © You muſt fwear by, 
& my ſword,” ſays the prince to them, The 

hoſt cries under ground, ** Swear by his ſword.”? 

hey ſwear, Hamlet goes with them without 
forming any reſolution. You may remember 
that this ſame prince Hamlet was in love with 
the lady Ophelia, daughter of lord Polonius, 
great chamberlain, and ſiſter of young Laertes, 
who travels to France for his improvement. The 
good man, Polonius, recommends his ſon Laertes 
to his governor, and tells him in plain terms, 
that the young man ſometimes goes to the baw- 


dy-houſe, and that he ſhou!d be narrowly 


watched. Whilſt he is giving directions to the 


\ 


governor, his daughter Ophelia enters in a ter- 
rible fright, + Ah, my lord! whilſt I was at 
& work in my cloſet, prince Hamlet entered 
„ with his waiſtcoat unbuttoned, without hat 
ce or garters, with his ſtockings upon his heels, 
„ with knees trembling and knocking againſt 
* each other, pale as his ſhirt: he a long time 
«© examined my face, as if he was going to draw 
* it, ſhook my arm, ſhook his head, heaved 
&« ſeveral deep ſighs, and went off like a blind 
% man who gropes his way.” The chamber- 
lain, Polonius, who does not know that Hamlet 
has ſeen a ghoſt, and that he may poſſibly have 


loſt his ſenſes, thinks that his exceſſive love for 


Ophelia may have turned his head; and here 
the matter reſts. The king and queen talk a 
long time of the madneſs of the prince. Am- 
baſladors from Norway arrive at court, and hear 
this accident. The good man, Polonius, wha 
is an old dotard, much more crazy than Hamlet, 
aſſures the king that he will take care of this 
diſordered perſon ; * Tis my duty, ſays he, 
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« for what is duty? Tis duty juſt as day is 
« day, night night, and time time; therefore 
& ſince brevity is the ſoul of wit, and loquacity 
e the body, 1 will be brief: Your noble (on is 
<«© mad; I call it mad: for what is madneſs but 
« being mad? In fine, madam, he is mad; 
ce this is fact; it is a great pity, it is a great 
c pity it ſhould be true; the only buſineſs now 
c is to find the cauſe of the effect. Now the 
& cauſe is, that I have a daughter.” To prove 
that it was love that had deprived the prince of 
his ſenſes, he reads to the king and queen the 
letters that Hamlet had written to Ophelia. 
Whilſt thus the king, the queen, and all the 
court, talk of the melancholy condition of the 
prince, he arrives in great diſorder, and by his 
diſcourſe confirms the opinion that had been 
conceived of his madneſs; he however ſome- 
times makes anſwers that diſcover a ſoul deeply 
wounded, and which are replete with good ſenſe. 
The chamberlains, who have orders to amuſe 
him, propoſe to him to hear a company of co- 
medians, who were juſt arrived. Hamlet talks 
very rationally of plays; the players act a ſcene 
before him, he gives his opinion of it with 
great good ſenſe. Afterwards, when he is alone, 
he declares ©* that he is not ſo mad as he ap- 
& pears to be. What, ſays he, a player has 
ce wept for Hecuba ! What's Hecuba to him? 
«© What would he then do if his uncle and his 
6 mother had poiſoned his father, as Claudius 
& and Gertrude have poiſuned mine ? Ah, curſt 
& poiſoner, aſſaſſin, fornicator, debauchee, baſe 
& villain, and I now, what an aſs am I? is 
not this fine conduct in me, the ſon of a 
% king who has been poiſoned, me, from whom 
| ” 7 =. 0 EEE 
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«© heaven and hell demand vengeance, to con- 
„ tent myſelf with evaporating my reſentment 
in words like a common whore? I am ſatis- 
© fied with curſing like a ſlut, a beggar-wo- 
© man, a ſcullion.“ | | 

He then forms a reſolution to avail himſelf 
of the above-mentioned players, to diſcover 
whether his uncle and his mother had in fact 
poiſoned his father; for after all, ſays he, the 
apparition may have deceived me ; it 1s perhaps 
the devil that hath ſpoken to me; this matter 
muſt be cleared up. Hamlet then directs the 
players to play a pantomime, in which one is to 
ſleep, and another to pour poiſon into his ear, 
It is very certain, that if king Claudius is guilty, 
he will be greatly ſurprized when he ſees the 
pantomime ; he will turn pale, his guilt will be 
ſeen upon his face ; Hamlet will be ſure of the 
crime, and will have a right to revenge. 

Thus ſaid, thus done, The company comes 
and repreſents this ſcene in dumb ſhew before 
the king, the queen, and the whole court; and 
the dumb ſhew is ſucceeded by a ſcene in verſe. 
The king and queen look upon theſe two ſcenes 
as highly impertinent ; they ſuſpect Hamlet of 
having played them this trick, and of not being 
quite ſo great a madman as he appeared to be; 
this idea gave them great perplexity ; they trem- 
bled with fear of having been detected. What 
courſe could they take? King Claudius reſolves 
to ſend Hamlet to England, upon pretext of 
curing his madneſs; and writes to his good 
friend the king of England, to deſire it as a fa- 
vour of him, that he would hang the young 
traveller upon the receipt of his letter. 1 

ut 
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But the queen is deſirous of queſtioning and 
ſounding Hamlet before his departure; and for 
fear he ſhould do ſome miſchief in his madneſs, 
the old chamberlain, Polonius, hides himſelf 
behind. a tapeſtry hanging, in order to come to 
2 queen's aſſiſtance, if there ſhould be occa- 
on. | 
The prince, who was mad, or who pretended 
to be ſo, comes to confer with his mother Ger- 
trude. In his way, he ſees in a corner king 
Claudius, who was ſeized with a fit of remorſe; 
he is afraid of being one day damned for having 
poiſoned his brother, married his widow, and 
uſurped his crown, He kneels down and makes 
a ſhort prayer, not worth repeating. Hamlet, 
at firſt, has an inclination to take that time in 
order to kill him; but refleing that Claudius 
is in a ſtate of grace, becauſe he is then 
offering up his prayers to God, he takes care 
not to kill him in ſuch circumſtances. ** What 
ea a fool ſhould I be, ſays he, I ſhould fend him 
directly to heaven, whereas he ſent my father 
© to purgatory. Come, my ſword, wait for 
© another time in order to ſtab him; wait till 
{© he is drunk, gaming, or ſwearing, or till he 
„is in bed with ſome inceſtuous woman &, or 
<< till he is doing ſome other deed that is not 
<« likely to work out 1:3 ſalvation ; then fall 
upon him, that he may kick at heaven, and 
« that his ſoul may be damned, and black as 
« hell to which he will deſcend.” This like- 


* A miſtranſlation. The verſe in Hamlet is, 
Or in the inceſtuous pleaſures of his bed. 
Meaning in the embraces of Gertrude, who had been his 
brother's wife, 
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wiſe is a paſſage which Pope's commas direct us 
to admire. 

Hamlet then having deferred the murder of 
Claudius, in-order to damn him, comes to con- 
fer with his mother; and notwithſtanding his- 
madneſs, overwhelms her with ſuch bitter re- 
proaches of her crime, as pierce her to the very 
heart. The old chamber]ain, Polonius, is ap- 
prehenſive of his carrying matters too far; he 
cries out for help behind the hanging; Hamlet 
takes it for granted that it was the King who 
had hid himſelf there, to liſten to their conver- 
ſation; Ah mother, cries he, there is a great 
rat behind the hangings; he thereupon draws 
his ſword, runs to the rat, and kills the good 
men Polonius, “ Ah my ſon, what are you 
„ about?“ cries the queen. Mother, returns 
% Hamlet, it is the king that I have flain ! It is 
© a wicked action to kill a king“; almoſt as 
<« wicked, my good mother, as to kill a king 
& and lie with his brother.” This converſation 
laſts a long time; and Hamlet, as he goes out, 
walks upon the dead body of the old chamber- 
lain, and is ready to fall down +. 

The good lord chamberlain was an old fool, 
and is repreſented as ſuch, as has already been 
ſeen: his daughter Ophelia, who, no doubt, re- 
ſembled him in this reſpect, becomes raving mad 
when ſhe is informed of her father's death: ſhe 
runs upon the ſtage with flowers and ſtraw upon 


% 


La — 


® This paſſage is manifeſtly tranſlated wrong, 

+ This circumſtance is entirely of the invention of 
Monf. de Veltaire ; not contented with depreciating ' 
Shakeſpeare, he even miſrepreſents him. 
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her head, ſings ballads, and then goes and drowns 
herſelf. Thus there are th:ce mad people in the 
play, the chamberlain, and Hamlet, without 
reckoning the other buffoons who play their parts. 

The corps of Ophelia is taken out of the river, 
and her funeral is prepared. In the mean time 
king Claudius had made the prince embark for 
England; Hamlet, whilſt upon his paſſage, had 
conceived a ſuſpicion that he had been ſent to 
London with ſome treacherous deſign : he finds 
in the pocket of one of the chamberlains bis con- 
duQor, the letter of king Claudius to his friend 
the king of England, ſealed with the great ſeal ; 
in it he finds it earneſtly recommended to the 
king of England to diſpatch him the moment of 
bis arrival. What does he do? He happened 
luckily to have the great ſeal of his father in his 
purſe ; he throws the letter into the ſea, and 
writes another which he ſigns with the name of 
Claudius, and requeſts the king of England to 
hang the bearers upon their arrival; then he folds 
up the'whole packet, and ſeals it with the ſeal of 

e kingdom. 

This done, he finds a pretext for returning to 
court. The firſt thing he ſees is two grave- 
diggers digging Ophelia's grave; theſe two la- 
bourers are likewiſe buffoons in the tragedy. 
They diſcuſs the queſtion, whether Ophelia 
ſhould be buried in confecrated ground after hav- 
ing drowned herſelf? and they conclude that ſhe 
ſhould be buried in chriſtian burial becauſe ſhe 
was a young lady of quality. Then they main- 
tain that labourers are the moſt antient gentle- 
men upon earth, becauſe they are of the ſame 
trade with Adam ; but was Adam a gentleman ? 
ſays one of the grave-diggers. Les, anſwers the 
other, 
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other, for he was the firſt that ever bore arms. 
What, did he bear arms? ſays the grave-digger. 
Without doubt, ſavs t'other, can a man till the 
roms without ſpades and pickaxes? He there- 
ore bore arms, he was a gentleman. 
In the midſt of theſe ſine harangues, and the 
ſongs ſung by theſe gentlemen in the pariſh- 
church of the palace, arrives prince Hamlet with 
one of his friends, and they contemplate the 
ſkulls found by the grave-diggers. Hamlet thinks 
he has diſcovered the {kull of a ſtateſman able to 
cheat God, then that of a courtier, then the 
Skull of a court lady, and of a knaviſh lawyer, 
and he is very liberal of his caileries upon the 
owners of thoſe skulls. At laſt tne skull of the 
king's jeſter is found, and it is concluded that 
there is not any great difference between the brain 
of Cæſar or Alexander and that of this jeſter ; in 
fine, the grave is made whilſt they thus diſpute 
and ſing. Holy-water is brought by the prieſts. 
The body of Ophelia is brought upon the ſtage. 
The king and queen follow the bier ; Laertes in 
mourning accompanies the corps of his ſiſter 
Ophelia; and when the body is laid in the 
ground, Laertes, frantic with grief, leaps into 
the grave. Hamlet, who remembers that he had 
once loved Ophelia, leaps in likewiſe, Laertes, 
enraged at ſeeing in the ſame grave with him 
the perſon who had killed the chamberlain Polo- 
nius, taking him for a rat, flies in his face; they 
wreſtle in the grave, and the king cauſes them 
to be parted, in order to preſerve decency in the 
funeral ceremonies. | 
In the mean time, king Claudius, who is a. 
great politician,- perceives that it is abſolutely xz}, 
neceſſary to diſpatch ſuch a dangerous mad- man 
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as prince Hamlet; and ſince that young prince 
had not been hanged at London, it is thought 
highly proper that he ſhould be diſpatched in 
enmark. | | 
The artful Claudius has recourſe to the fol- 
lowing, ſtratagem, He was uſed to poiſoning : 
Heark ye, ſays he to young Laertes, prince Ham- 
let has killed your father, my great chamberlain ; 
that you may have it in your power to revenge 
yourſelf, I ſhall propoſe to you a little piece of 
Chivalry : I will lay a wager with you that in 
twelve paſſes you will not hit Hamlet three 
times; you ſhall fence with him before the whole 
court. You ſhall have a ſharp ſoil, the point of 
which I have dipped in a poiſon exceeding ſub- 
tile. If you unluckily ſhould not be able to hit 
the prince, I will take care to have a bottle of 
oiſoned wine ready for him upon the table. 
People that fence muſt drink: Hamlet will drink, 
and one way or other muſt loſe his life. Laertes 
thinks the expedient, for amuſement and revenge, 
admirably. deviſed, | 
Hamlet accepts the challenge ; bottles are 
placed upon the table; two champions appear 
with foils in their hands in the preſence of king, 
Claudius, queen Gertrude, and the whole Daniſh 
court; they fence; Laertes wounds Hamlet with 
his poiſoned foil. Hamlet, finding himſelf wound- 
ed, cries out, Treachery ; and, in a rage, tears 
the poiſoned. foil from Laertes, ſtabs him, and 
ſtabs the king: queen Gertrude, in a fright, 
drinks, in order to recover herſelf; thus ſhe is 
poiſoned likewiſe ; and all four, that is, king 
Claudius, Gertrude, Laertes, and Hamlet, die. 
upon the ſtage, - A 
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It is remarkable that an expreſs juſt then ar- 
rives that the two chamberlains, who had failed 
for England with the packet ſealed with the 
great ſeal of England, had been diſpatched upon 
their landing. Thus there does not remain one 
perſon of the drama alive: but, to ſupply the place 
of the deceaſed, there is one Fort- en- bras, a re- 
lation of the family, who had conquered Poland 
during the repreſentation of the piece, and who 
comes at the concluſion of it to offer himſelf 
as a candidate for the throne of Denmark. 

This is the whole plan of the celebrated tra- 
gedy of Hamlet, the maſter- piece of the London 
theatre. Such is the work that is preferred to 
Einna! | 

Here there are two important queſtions to be 
ſolved: the firſt is, how ſo many wonderful 
things could be generated in one head alone ? 
For it muſt be acknowledged that all the plays of 


the divine Shakeſpear are in the very fame taſte. 


The ſecond is, how audiences: have been able to 
work themſelves up to ſee theſe pieces with tranſ- 
port, and how they can-ſti]] be attended to in an 
age which-has produced the Cato of Addiſon ? 
The aſtoniſnment occaſioned by the firſt won- 
der, will ceaſe entirely when it is known that 
Shakeſpear has taken the ſubjects of all his tra- 
gedies from hiſtory or romances; and that he has 

done nothing more than turn into dialogues the 
romances of Claudius, Gertrude and Hamlet, 
written entirely by Saxo the grammarian, to 
whom the whole glory of the performance 
is due. | 

'The ſecond part of the queſtion, that is, the 
pleaſure taken in ſeeing theſe tragedies, is ſome- 
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what more difficult to be accounted for ; but this 
ſeems to be the reaſon of it, according to the 
profound reflexions of certain philoſophers : 

Chairmen, failors, hackney-coachmen, pren- 
tice boys, butchers and clerks, are paſſionately 
fond of ſights; give them cock-fights, bull- 
fights, or prize-fighters, buryings, duels, exe- 
cutions, witchcraft and ghoſts, and they croud 
to the theatre; many a nobleman is as curious 
as the populace. The citizens of London found 
in the tragedies of Shakeſpeare every thing that 
can pleaſe the curious. Thoſe at court were 
obliged to conform to the current taſte: how 
could they avoid admiring what the moſt ra- 
tional of the citizens admired ? There was no- 
thing better to be ſeen during a hundred and 
fifty years; admiration gathered ſtrength, and 
was converted into idolatry. A few ſtrokes of 
genius, a few happy lines replete with nature 
and force, which ſpectators got by heart whe- 
ther they would or no, procured indulgence for 
the reſt ; and ſoon the whole piece ſucceeded by 
means of a few detached beauties. 

Certain it is, that ſuch beauties are to be met 
with in Shakeſpeare. Mr. de Voltaire is the 
firſt that cauſed them to be known in France; 
it is he who taught us, about thirty years ago, 
the names of Milton and Shakeſpeare : but the 
tranſlations which he has given us of ſome paſ- 
ſages of theſe authors, are they faithful? He 
apprizes us himſelf that they are not; he has 
rather copied than tranſlated. In this manner 
he has rendered in verſe the ſoliloquy of Hamlet 
_ beginning of the ſecond ſcene of the third 
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Demeure, il faut choiſir & paſſer aVin/tant 

De la vie d la mort, & de Petre au ntant, 

Dieux juſtes, Sil en eft, eclaireꝝ mon courage. 

Faut- il vieiller courbe ſous la main qui m'outrage, 

Supporter ou finir mon malheur & mon ſort ? 

Qui ſuis je? Qui marrite? Et qu eſt- ce que la 
mort? ; 

C'eſt 5 * de nos meaux, Ceft mon unique axyle; 

Apres des longs tranſports c'eſt un ſommeil tranguille. 

On pendort & tout meurt : mais un affreux reveil 

Doit ſucceder peut- tre au douceurs du ſommetl. 

On nous menace, on dit que cette courte vie 

De tourmens eternels eſt auſſitot ſuivie. 

O mort ! moment fatal] affreuſe eternits ! 

Tout cœur a ton ſeul nom ſe glace epouventt. 

Eh! qui pourroit ſans ton ſupporter cette vie? 

De nos fourbes puiſſants benir Phypocriſte ? 


D'une indigne maitreſſe encenſer les erreurs ? 


Kamper ſous une miniire, adorer ſes hauteurs ? 


Et montrer les langueurs de ſon ame abbatue 

A des amis ingrats qui detournent la vue? 

La mort ſeroit trop douce en ces extremitex; 

Mais le ſerupule parle & nous crie, arritez. 

11 defend a nos mains cet heureux homicide, 

Ee d'un heros guerrier fait un chretien timide, &c. 


Let's make a choice, and in a moment paſs 
From life to death, from being to the grave. 
145 gods, if gods there be, inſtruct my ſoul. 
uſt I grow grey beneath oppreſſion's weight; 
Support or end at once my life and woe ? f 
What holds my hand, what is it then to die? 
Death is the end of all our ills, tis reſt ; 


After much toſſing, tis a ſleep profound. 


But we are menac'd, we are told that death 
Is follow 'd by eternal puniſhments. Fe 
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Oh death? dire moment! oh eternity 

Each heart with horror ſhrinks to hear thee 

nam' d. | — W | 

Wer't not for thee, who could this life endure ? 

Who'd bear to cringe and fawn' on knaves in 
r 7 | 

Who would a miſtreſs' follies idolize ; 

Adore the caprice of a_miniſter; _ _ 

And ſhew the ſorrows of his wounded foul 

To thoſe who ſee his grief with ſcornful eyes? 

Death were a good in theſe extremities ; 

But conſcience ſpeaks, it cries, Raſh mortal, hold. 

Conſcience forbids this happy homicide, 

And of the brave it timid chriſtians makes. 


After this piece of poetry, the reader is re- 
queſted to caſt his eye upon the literal tranſla- 
tion“. | 

Through all the obſcurity of this literal tran- 
ſlation, which can only render each word of the 
Engliſh by the word which anſwers to it in 
French, it is eaſy to diſcover the genius of the 
Engliſh language; its natural turn, which is nei- 
ther aftaid of the loweſt or of the moſt gigantic 
ideas; its energy, which other nations would 
look upon as harſhneſs ; its boldneiſes, which 
minds not accuſtomed to foreign turns of expreſ- 
ſion would look upon as bombaſt : but under theſe 
veils may be diſcovered profoundneſs, ſomething 
that engages and that affefts much more than 
eloquence could. Hence it is that almoſt all the 


- - 
* 


„ 


* Here follows a literal tranſlation in French, which it 
was thought entirely unneceſſary to tranſlate, as it renders 
Shakeſpeare's meaning word for word, and would have 
laid us under a neceſſity of almoſt tranſcribing him. 

| Engliſh 
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Engliſh have this ſoliloquy by heart. It is an 
unpoliſhed diamond that has ſpots; but if it was 
poliſhed it would loſe part of its weight. 

There, perhaps, is not a more ſtriking exam- 
ple of the diverſity of taſtes in different nations. 
After this let critics talk of the laws of Ariſtotle, 
the three unities, decency, and the neceſſity of 
never leaving the ſtage empty as well as of never 
making any perſon of the drama enter or go ovt 
without an obvious reaſon ; of connecting an in- 
trigue with art, and unravelling it naturally; of 
expreſſing one's ſelf in terms at once noble and 
ſimple; of making princes ſpeak in ſuch a man- 
ner as becomes their quality, and as they would 
chuſe todo; of never deviating from the rules of 
language: It is evident that there is a way of 


charming a whole nation without taking all this' 


trouble. A 

If Shakeſpeare, for theſe reaſons, bears the palm 
from Corneille, we will acknowledge that Racine 
15 contemptible, in compariſon of the tender and 
Elegant Otway, To be convinced of this, it will 
be ſufficient to caſt an eye upon the following ab- 
ſtract of the tragedy intitled the Orphan, 


PLAN of the ORPHAN. 


N old gentleman of Bohemia, named 
Acaſto, had retired to his caſtle with his 
two ſons, Caſtalio and Polydore: it is true, 
theſe are no more Bohemian names, than that 
of Claudius is Daniſh. Serina his daughter 
lives with bim ; he has alfo at his houſe a Mo- 


nimia, who is very different from the Monimia 


of Racine. This young lady was intruſted to 


his care by her deceaſed father. In the caſtle of 
lord Acaſto there is a a page, and two 
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valets-de chambre: this is the retinue of the 

od man, at leaſt all of it that is ſeen upon the 
ſtage. Add to theſe, Serina's maid, and a bro- 
ther of Monimia's, a paſſionate man, juſt come 
from Hungary, and you have all the perſons of 
the drama, | 

If the tragedy of Hamlet is opened by two 
centinels, that of the Orphan is opened by two 


_ domeſtics ; for great men fhould by all means 


be imitated. Theſe domeſtics talk of their good 
maſter Acaſto, and his two ſons, Caſtalio and 
Polydore, whoſe only amuſement is hunting. 
Not to keep the reader any longer in ſuſpence, 
it is proper to inform him, that if he ſuſpects 
that the two brothers are both in love with Mo- 
nimia, as in Racine, he is not miſtaken; but 
he will, in all likelhood, be ſomewhat furprized 
at being told that Caſtalio, one of the brothers, 
who is loved by Monimia, gives his dear Poly- 
dore leave to lie with her if he can; he is ſatis- 
fied, provided he himſelf may have the fame 
liberty; for he ſwears that he has no defire to 
marry her, and“ that he will marry when he 
4 is old, ia order to mortify the fleſh.“ 
However, immediately after having thus de- 
clared againſt marriage, he privately marries 
'Monimia, and Acaſto's chaplain gives them. the 
nuptial benediction. During theſe tranſactions, 


Mr. Chamont, brother of Monimia, arrives 


from Hungary; this Mr. Chamont is a very 
odd man, and very hard to be pleaſed ; he im- 
mediately asks his ſiſter whether ſhe has her 
maidenhead*? Monimia ſwears to him that, her 


— 
———_—. 


* This paſſage ſufficien'ly ſhews how unfairly Mr. de 
Voltaire plays the critic upon Englith Authors ; there is no 
ſuch lo expreſiion in the tragedy refer'd to. | 
honour 
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honour is unviolated. Ah, wherefore have 
you any doubt concerning my maidenhead, 
<« brother ?” ſays ſhe. « Hear me, my ſiſter, 
«ſays Chamont, I not long ſince had a dream 
« in Hungary; my bed ſhook, I ſaw you be- 
<< tween two young fellows, who careſſed you, 
« turn about, I took my great ſword, I ran to 
« them; and upon waking, I found that I had 
ce pierced the figured tapeſtry, juſt at a place 
<« that repreſented the * Theban brothers, Poli- 
„ nices and Etheocles, killing one another.” 
„Well, brother, ſays Monimia, fince you 
* have been tormented in your ſleep, you muſt 
<< torment me waking.” * Oh, this is not all, 
« ſiſter, do not juſtify yourſelf too faſt. As J 
<< walked along, thinking of my dream, I met 
* a toothleſs old hag, bent double with age, 
© her vaulted back was clothed with a piece of 
© an old hanging, her thighs were hardly co- 
< vered by rags of all forts of colours (variety of 
&« wretchedneſs) ſhe gathered a few ſticks, ſhe 
„asked me where I was going, and bid me make 
<« haſte, if I deſired to preſerve my ſiſter: in fine, 
&« ſhe ſpoke to me of Caſtalio and Polydore.“ f 
Monimia is greatly ſurprized at this adven- it 
ture: ſhe immediately confeſles that ſhe was en- 
gaged to Caſtalio; but ſhe ſwears to her bro- 
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ther, that ſhe had never lain with him. | 1 
Mr. Chamont is by no means ſatisfied with 1 
this confeſſion; he is a rough man, as has been | (3 
V Jt ſeems probable that Mr, de Voltaire had not Otway's 1 I 
piece by him when he wrote this, etherwiſe it is hardly 1 
poſſible to conceive how he could give ſuch a tranſlation of 


the following paſſage of Otway : 

1 found my weapon had the arras pierc'd, 
Juſt where the fatal tale was interwoven, 
How the unhappy Theban 4 2 his father. 
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already hinted; he goes in queſt of the chap- 
Jain. Come, ſays he, Mr. Gravity, tell me, 
« are not you chaplain to the family?“ * And 
© you, Sir, are you not an officer?“ returns 
the chaplain. *©* Yes, friend,” ſays Chamont. 
« I * was once an officer mylelf, ſays the chap- 
<« lain, but my friends conſigned me to the 
ce church; yet I am an honeſt man, though 1 
ce wear black; I am tolerably reſpected in the 
ce family; I do not pretend to know more than 
cc other people, I concern myſelf about no- 
© body's affairs but my own ; I riſe early, ſtudy 
„little, eat and drink merrily ; and for this my 
& behaviour am held in efteem by every body.“ 
Did you know old Chamont, my father?“ 
ſays the officer. Tes, ſays the chaplain, I 
“was greatly concerned for his death.” “What, 
“ you loved him? ſays Chamont, I could em- 
“ brace you for that: tell me, do you think 
4 Caſtalio loves my fiſter ?” „Do I think he. 
e loves her?” ſays the chaplain. ** Aye, do 
«© you think he loves her ?” replies Chamont. 
„% Faith I never aſked him,” anſwers the chap- 
© lain, and J am ſurpriſed you ſhould afk me 
© juch a queſtion,” ©* Ah hypocrite, cries Cha- 
c mont, you are like all thoſe of your ptofeſſion, 
© a good for nothing fellow; you have not cou- 
© rage to ſpeak the truth, and you pretend to 
£ teach it: are you a party concerned in this af- 
fair? What do you do in it? Curſe upon the 
< villain's ſerious face ; you goggle your eyes 
© juſt as bawds do; they talk of heaven, they 
© look devoutly, and tell lies; they preach like 
a prieſt, and thou art a bawd +,” 
3-254 


— —— 


—_ 


* Wrong tranſlated. 
1 It is a queſtion in O:way; & Art thou a bawd ?”* 
. What 


e / 
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What is pleaſant enough is, that the chap- 

lain, won by theſe obliging expreſſions, owns 

that he had that morning married Caſtalio and 
Monimia in a garret “. 


The brother is well enough fatished, and goes 


with the chaplain. - The married couple arrive; 
nothing remains but to conſummate the marriage. 
Thoſe that are not let into the ſecret might 


think, from what had paſſed before, that this | 
ceremony was to be performed on the ſtage ;- 


but the modeſt Monimia only bids her huſband 
come and knock thiee times at her chamber 
door, when all the family ſhould be aſleep. 
' Polydore, the brother, hears what wes ſaid from 
between the ſide ſcenes ; and not knowing that 


his brother Caſtalio is Monimia's huſband, he 


reſolves to be beforehand with him, and to go- 
without delay and make ſure ef Monimia's firſt 
favours. He addreſſes himſelf to the little rogue 
of a page, promiſes him ſweetmeats and money, 
if he would amuſe his brother Caſtalio during 
part of the night: the. page plays his part ad- 
mirably; he talks to Caitalio of Monimia's love, 
of her garters, and her breaſts; he is for fing- 
ing him a ſong; and thus he makes him loſe 
time. : | ; 

Polydote did not loſe his; te went to Moni- 
raia's door, he ſtruck three times gently, the 
maid opened to him; and thus he contrived to lie 
with his brother's wife. 

At laſt Caſtalio comes to the door, and gives 
three gentle raps; the ſervant, who ought to 
know both him and his brother by their voices, 
does not ſo much as apprehend a miſtake ; ſhe 


* In the original, it is in a grove, 
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thinks that Polydore is the pretended husband 
who delires admittance, and that it is the true 
husband Caſtalio who is in bed; ſhe bids him 
go about his buſineſs, tells him he is a madman; 
it is to no purpoſe for him to tell his name, fhe 


| ſhuts the door in his face; he is treated by the 


maid juſt as Amphitrion is by Soſia. 

Polydore having reaped the fruits of his ſtra- 
tagem, probably without uttering a ſingle word, 
Jeaves his conqueſt, and returns to his own bed. 
Caſtalio, who was refuſed admittance, is ſeized 
with deſpair, becomes frantic, rolls himſelf upon 
the floor, inveighs. againſt the whole {ex ; and 
concludes, that from the time of Eve, who fell 
in love with the devil, and damned the human 
ſpecies, women have always given riſe to ills of 
every kind. 

Monimia, who roſe in haſte to meet her dear 
Caſtalio, in whoſe company ſhe hoped to enjoy: 
ſome rapturous moments, meets him, and is go= 
10g to embrace him ; he treats her with the ut- 
moit cruelty, and pulls her by the hair off the 
ſtage. 

Mr. Chamont, who ſtill anime; his dream, 
and the old witch he had met,. comes with great 
gravity to aſk his ſiſter an account of the con- 
ſummation of her marriage. The poor woman 
owns that her husband, aſter having paſt the 
night with her in raptures, had dragged her 
about by the hair upon the floor. - 

This Chamont, who is not to be trifled 9% 
goes in queſt of the father (who by the bye had 
been taken ill during the repreſentation of the 
tragedy, through his great age) he ſpeaks to 
him in the ſame tone that he had before ſpoken 
to the chaplain ; 3. Do you know, ſays he, 
6. that: 
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ee that your ſon Caſtalio has married my ſiſter?“ 
am forry for it,” anſwers the good man. 
„How] ſorry for it | ſays Chamont; by God 
© there's not a nobleman that might not. be 
proud to matry my ſiſter: but damn me he 
*© has uſed her ill; either teach him manners, of 
& Til ſet your houſe on fire,” * Well, well, 
ll do you juſtice, farewell, my dear boy.” 
ſays Acaſto. | 

The poor father goes in queſt of his ſon Ca- 
ſtalio, in order to examine him with regard to 
what had pafſed ; whilſt he is in converſation 
with him, Polydore is defirous of knowing how 
Monimia was, after having paſſed the night with 
him ; he thinks he had only enjoyed his bro- 
ther's miſtreſs in virtue of the permiſſion he had 
received from him : this diſcourſe makes Moni- 
mia begin to ſuſpect her miſtake ; in fine, Poly- 


dore owns that he hed enjoyed her; Monimia . * 
faints away, and recovers her fenſes only to- 


abandon herſelf to the tranſports of deſpair. 

if ſuch a ſubject, ſuch language, and ſuch 
manners, diſguſt perſons of taſte all over Eu- 
rope, they ought to excuſe the author: he never 


ſo much as ſuſpected that there was any thing 


extravagant in his piece: he dedicates it to the 
ducheſs of Cleveland with the ſame ſimplicity 
and want of art with-which he wrote it ; he con- 
gratulates that lady upon having had two chil- 
dren by Charles the Second. 


SHORT REFLEXIONS, 
We are fully ſenfible how much the M-ni- 


mia of Racine in Mithridates, is inferior to the 


Monimia of Mr. Thomas: Otway ; it is the 


ſame author who wrote Venice Preſerved :_ it is 
; H 4 : E 
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a pity this Venice Preſerved has not been tranf- 
[ated with exactneſs; we are deprived of a ſena- 
tor who bites the legs of his miſtreſs, who plays 
the dog, who barks, and is whipt out of doors; 
we ſhould likewiſe have had the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing a ſcaffold, a wheel, a prieſt who comes to 
extort captain Pierre at his execution, and who 
is abuſed and bid to go about his buſineſs by the 
latter; there are many other ſtrokes of this na- 
ture, which the tranſlator has omitted in com- 
pliance with our falſe delicacy. 

We cannot fufciently lament that the tranſ- 
lator has, with the ſame cruelty, Ceprived us of 
the fineſt ſcenes of Shakeſpeare's Othello. With 
What pleaſure ſhould we have ſeen the firſt ſcene 
at Venice, and the laſt at Cyprus! Firſt of all, 

2 Moor runs away with the daughter of a ns- 
tor-: Iago, the Moor's officer, runs to the win- 
dow of the father's houſe; the father appears in 
his ſhirt at the window. ** Zounds, ſays he, 
„ put on your cloaths; a black ram has got 
upon your white ewe; come, come, rife and 
„come down, or the devil will make you a 
6 grandſire. | 

SENATOR. 

«© What's the matter, what would you be at? 
Are you a mad man ? 

Tag0. a 

& Zounds, Sir, are you one of thoſe who 
© would not ſerve God if the devil forbid them? 
«© We are come to do you a ſervice, and you 
take us for rufans; I tell you your daughter 
„will be cover'd by a Barbary horſe ; your 
« grand-children will neigh after you, and Afri- 
<. can nags will be your couſin germans.. 


SEN A- 
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SENATOR. | 
ce What profane rogue talks to me at this 
« rate?“ 
| Iaco. 
% Know that your daughter Deſdemona and 


„„ the Moor Othello now make the beaſt with 
&« two backs.” 


This ſame Iago accompanies to Cyprus the 
Moor Othello and the lady Deſdemona, whom 


the ſenate of Venice kindly grants, in + ſpight 


of the father, for a wife to the Moor, whom 


they appoint governor of Cyprus. 

Scarce are "they arrived in that iſland, when 
Iago undertakes to make the Moor jealous of 
his wiſe, and to inſpire him with a ſuſpicion of 
her fidelity, The Moor begins to feel ſome in- 
quietude, he makes the following reflexions. 
After all, ſays he, what ſenſe had I of the 
e pleaſure that others had given her, and of her 
% debauchery ? I did not fee it, it did not hurt 


* me, I ſlept as well as uſual. When a thing has: 


„ been ſtolen from us of which we had no oc- 
caſion, if we are ignorant of the theft, we 
©« have loſt nothing. I had been happy if the 
« whole army, and even the pioneers, had en- 

« joyed her, ſo as I had known nothing of the 
„% matter. 
<« farewell the plumed troops, farewell the proud 
« war that makes a virtue of ambition, farewell 
the neighing ſteeds and the ſhrill trumpets, 
& the fife that pierces the ear, and the drum 


ce that excites the courage, the royal banner, 


—_— 


+ This is falſe, for Brabantio, in Shakeſpeare, conſents + 


to the match as ſoon as his ae ad declares in favour of 
Othello. 
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154 The TALES of 
&« and all the ranks, pride, pomp, and various 
«* circumſtances of glorious war; and you, you 
© mortal engines, whoſe rude throats imitate 
© thoſe of the immortal Jupiter,; fate well, 
© Othello has now no occupation.” 

This is another of the admirable paſſages di- 
Ringuiſhed by Pope's commas. 

Iago. 
&« Is it poſlible, my Lord?“ 


OTHELLO, taking him by the throat. 


Villain, prove that my wife's a whore, give 
* me an ocular proof of it; or by the worth of 
« the eternal ſoul of man, it would have been. 
better for you, you had been born a dog.” 

Iago. 

„This office by no means pleaſes. me; but. 
& ſince I have gone fo far through pure honeſty 
£6 and friendſhip for you, I will proceed. I lay 
<* the other night with your lieutenant Caſſio; 
and could not fleep for the tooth- ach. You 
cannot but know that there are people ſo looſe 
of ſoul, that in their ſleep they talk of their 
< affairs; Caſſio is one of theſe : he ſaid in his 
« ſleep, Dear Deſdemona, let us be careful, 
«© Jet us hide our loves. In ſpeaking, he took 
« me by the hand, he patted me, he cried, Oh, 
„ charming creature! he kifled me with tranſ- 
4e port, as "if he bad by the roots torn up kiſſes 
« planted upon my lips, he put his ꝓ thighs upon 
« my legs, he ſighed, he breathed ſhort, he 
« kifled me, he cried out, Curſt fate which has 
c iven you to the Moor!“ 

Upon theſe proofs, ſo very decently related, 
and the handkerchief of Othello, which Caſſio 


r 


9 ” —— Ly — 


+ Wrong tranſlated, 
had 


Wrcrtral Vanh ! 
had found by accident, the Mooriſh general 
ſtrangles his wife in her bed; but he kiſſes her 
before he puts her to death. Come, ſays he, 
die thou whore.” Ah, kill me to-morrow, 
„let me live to-night,” ſays ſne. Wretch, 
c if you ſtir*—cries he. Give me but one 
„ half hour,” ſays ſhe. No“ —anſwers he. 
« After that I will delay you no longer; let me 
<« at leaſt ſay me prayers,” ſays ſhe. ** No, it 
<« is too late” anſwers Othello. He ſtrangles 
her; and Deſdemona, after ſhe is ſtrangled, cries 
out that ſhe is innocent. | 8 
When Deſdemona is dead, the ſenate recalls 
Othello : he is ſeized in order to be carried to 
Venice to take his trial. Hold, ſays he, a 
© word or two: Tell the ſenate, that one day 
« at Aleppo I found a turban'd Turk, Who 
te beat a Venetian, and made a jeſt of the re- 
ce public; I took by the beard the circumciſed 
« dog, and ſmote him thus.” At theſe words, 
he ſtabs himſelf. 
A French tranſlator, who has given us ſketches - 
of ſeveral Engliſh pieces, and amongſt others, 
of the Moor of Venice, partly in verſe, partly 
in proſe, has not tranſlated any of theſe impor- 
tant paſſages which we have laid before our 
readers; he makes Othello expreſs himſelf 
thus: | | | 
Tort * pas fait pour moi; Ce/t un fard que je 
hais, 
Dites leur qu' Othello plus amoureux que ſage, 
Quoique epou Sadort, jaloux juſques a la rage, 
Trompe par un eſclave, - aveugle par Perreur- 


Immola ſon epauſe, & ſſe perga le cur. 
I He | Art 
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Art I deteſt, I all diſguiſe abhor. 

Say that Othello, more in love than wiſe, 
Impos'd on by a ſlave, with error blind, 
Murder'd his wife, then pierc'd his guilty breaſt; 


There is not a word of this in the original; 
Part weſt pas fait pour moi, is taken from the 
trazedy of Zara, but the reſt is not, 

Phe reader now has it in his power to decide 
the diſpute for - pre-eminence between the tra- 


gedies of London and Paris, | 


$9900000999000990990 
| OF | 


The ſeveral Revolutions 


h Which have happened in the 
TR..4.64 CA F- 


XXIV HO would think it, that the tragic art 
is partly due to Minos ! if one of the 

infernal judges is the inventor of this ſpecies of 
poetry, it is no wonder it ſhould be of a nature 
ſomewhat gloomy : a more gay origin is, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, aſſigned to it. Theſpis and other 
drunkards are thought to have introduced this 
ſhew amongſt the Greeks at the time of vin- 
tage; but if we may credit what Plato ſays in his 
dialogue, entitled Minos, there were dramatic 
pieces played during the reign of this prince. 
Theſpis carried his actors about in a cart, But 
in Crete and other countries, long before the 
age 
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age of Theſpis, actors performed only in the 
temples. Tragedy, at its firſt invention, was 

conſecrated to the gods; hence the hymns of the 
chorus's almoſt always turn upon the praiſes of 
the gods in the tragedies of Æſchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, A poet was not permitted to 
preſent the public with a piece till he was forty 
years of age; they were called Tragedidaſcaloi; 
doctots in tragedy. Their works were repielent- 
ed only at the time of the great feſtivals ; the 
money ſpent by the public upon theſe ſpectacles 
was a ſacred treaſure. 

Eubulus, or Eubolis, or Ebylys, made a law to if 
puniſh with death whoever ſhould propoſe a pply- ll | 
ing this money to prophane purpoſes. For this 149 
reaſon Demoſthenes, in his ſecond Olynthian, 0 175 
uſes ſo much caution and addreſs in order to en- I. 
gage the Athenians to ſpend this money in the 1 
war againſt Philip; it is much the ſame thing as ö | 

| 


if an attempt ſhould be made in Italy to pay ſol- 
diers with the treafure of our lady of Loretto. 
Theſe public diverſions were, amongſt the 
Greeks, connected with their religious ceremo- | 
nies. It is well known that amongſt the Egyp- 1 
tians, ſongs, dances and repreſentations mace an 18 
eſſential part of the ceremonies reputed facred. 
The Jews borrowed theſe cuſtoms of the Egyp- 
tians, as every ignorant and barbarous nation en- 
deavours to imitate its learned and polite neigh- 
bours ; hence thoſe Jewiſh ſeſtivals, thoſe dances 
of prieſts before the ark, thoſe trumpets, thoſe 
hymns, and ſo many other ceremonies entirely 
Egyptian. | | 
This is not all; the truly great tragedies, the 
aweful and terrible repreſentations were ſacred 
myſteries which were celebrated in the greateſt 
temole 
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temples of the earth in the preſence of the ini- 
tiated alone ; there the habits, the decorations, 
and the machines, were adapted to the ſubject, 
and the ſubject related to the preſent life as well 
as to that which is to come. NS 

At firlt it was a great chorus, at the head of 
which was the Hierophantes: * Prepare, cried. 
„he, to ſee with the eyes of the ſoul, the go- 
« yernor of the univerſe. He is ſingle, he is a- 
“ lone ſelf-exiſtent, and all other beings owe 
* their exiſtence to him; he extends his power 
and his works every chere; he ſees all things; 
« he cannot be ſeen by mortals.” 

This ſtrophe was repeated by the chorus; ſi- 
lence was kept for ſome time after; this was a 
true prologue. "The piece began by darkneſs 
ſpread over the theatre ; aftors appeared by the 
feeble glimmering of a lamp; they wandered 
upon mountains, and deſcended into caves ; they 
hit one another; they marched like wild people; 
their diſcourſe and their geſtures expreſſed the 
uncertainty of human conduct and all the errors 
of our lives. The ſcene changed; hell appeared 
in all its horror; criminals confeſſed their crimes, 
and acknowledged the juſtice of divine ven- 
geance. Of this Virgil gives an admirable de- 
tail, in the ſixth book of bis Aneid, which is 
nothing elſe but a deſcription. of the myſteries; 
and this proves that he is not in the wrong in. 
putting theſe words in the mouth of Phlegias: 


Be juſt ye mortals, and the gods revere. 
The fool in Scarron makes a miſtake when he 


* | 


This was indeed ſaid very well, 
But what's advice, when giv'n in hell? 


It 
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It was of uſe to the ſpectators. At laſt the 
Elyſian fields, inhabited by the juſt, were ſeen: 
they ſung the goodneſs of God, of one only God 
the architect of the univerſe; they inſtructed the 
ſpectators in all their duties. In this manner.. 
Stobeus ſpeaks of theſe ſublime exhibitions, of 
which ſome faint traces are to be found in the 
ſcattered fragments.of antiquity. | 
Amongſt the Romans, comedy was admitted: 
aſter the firſt Punic war, in order to accompliſh 
a vow which was made in order to avert a plague, 
and to appeaſe the gods, as Livy informs us in 
his ſeventh book. It was a very ſolemn act of 
religion. The pieces of Liv ius Andronicus made 
a part of the holy ceremony of the ſecular games. 4 
There never was a theatre without images of the 1 
gods and altars. 1 TER 
The Chriſtians held the Pagan ceremonies in. 11 
the ſame horror with the Jews, though they re- 11% 
tained ſome of them. The firſt fathers of the 1 
church were deſirous of ſeparating the Chriſtians 1115 
from the Gentiles in every reſpect ; they de- | 5 
claimed loudly againſt exhibitions. The theatre, 4 
which was the place of reſidence of the inferior 1 
divinities of the antients, appeared to them the 
devil's empire. Tertullian the African, ſays, in 
his book concerning theatrical exhibitions, that 
The devil raiſes actors upon buſkins to give- 
the lye to Jeſus Chriſt, who has declared that 
„ no man can add a cubit to his ſtature.” St. 
Gregory of Nazianzen opened aChriſtian theatre, 
as we are told by Sozomenes; one St. Apollina- 
rius did as much; it is Sozomenes likewiſe who 
informs us of this in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 
"The ſubjects of theſe pieces were taken from the 
Old and New Teſtament ; it ſeems highly pro- 
. bable 
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bable that a tradition concerning theſe theatrical 
performances gave riſe to the myſteries which 
were for ſome time repreſented almoſt all over 
oo ITY 

Caſtelvetro aſſures us, in his Treatiſe upon 


| Poetry, that the paſſion of Jeſus Chriſt was 


played from time immemorial throughout all 
Italy. We imitated theſe repreſentations. of the 
Italians, from whom we derive every art; and 
we began to imitate them very late; as we have 
done in all the liberal as well as mechanical 
arts. 

We did not begin theſe exerciſes till about the 
fourteenth century: the citizens of Paris made 
their firſt eſſays at St Maur. The myſteries were 
repreſented at Paris upon the entry of Charles VI. 
in the year 1380. 

It is generally thought that theſe pieces 
were ſcandalous exhibitions, indecent pleaſantties 
upon the myſteries of our holy religion, upon a 
God's being born in a ſtable, upon the ox and 
the aſs, upon the ſtar that guided the three 
Kings, upon thoſe kings themſelves, upon the 
jealouſy of Joſeph, &c. We may form a judg- 


ment of this from. our Chriſtmas gambols, 


which are pleaſantries as comic as blameable, 


and improper upon all theſe ineffable events. 
Almoſt every body has heard of the verſes with 
which one of theſe tragedies concerning the 
Paſſion begins : 


Matthieu? Plait- il Dieu? 
Prends ton epiòu, | 
'Prendrai-je auſſi mon ps? 
Oui & ſuis moi en Galile, 

Mat- 
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Matthew? thy will God let me know, 
Take up your ſtaff without delay. 
Shall L not take my ſword alſo? 
Do, and to Galilee take thy way. 


Tt is ſaid, that in the tragedy of the Refur- 
rection, an angel ſpeaks to God the Father in 
terms that are abſolutely blaſphemous, 

- There is not a word of this in the myſterious 
pieces which have reached our times; theſe 
works were, for the moſt part, extremely fe- 

rious; there was nothing worthy of cenſure in 

them, but the uncouth language ſpoken in thoſe 

days: they conſiſted of the holy ſcripture re- 

duced to dialogues, and repreſented in actions; 

in them, choruſes ſung the praiſes of God : 

there was more pomp and magnificenee of de- 
coration upon the ſtage than was ever ſeen by 
us; the city company conſiſted of above a hun- 
dred actors, excluſive of attendants, ſervants, 
and ſcene-drawers: accordingly the houſe was 
' crowded, and a ſingle box, for the time of 
Lent, was hired for twenty crowns, even be- 
fore the eſtabliſhment of the Hotel de Bour- 

gogne. This appears from the regiſter of the 

parliament of Paris for the year 1541. | 

Preachers. complained that their ſermons were 

no longer frequented, for the monologue was 

always jealous of the dialogue : the ſermons 

were very far from being as decent as the dra- 

matic pieces of thoſe ages: thoſe who defire to 

be convinced of this, need only read the ſermons 

of Menot, and of all his contemporaries. 


In 
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In 1541, however, the attorney-general, by 
his requiſition of the th of November, mein- 
tains, in article the 2d, that Sermons are 
much more decent than myſteries, as they are 
* preached by divines, of learning and know- 
© ledge ; whereas the acts are exhibited by 
illiterate perſons.” | 

Without entering into any longer detail upon 
the myſteries, and the moral pieces that ſucceed- 
ed them, it will be ſufficient to ſay, that the 
Falians, who fiſt exhibited theſe plays, were 
the firft who relinquiſhed them: cardinal Bi- 
biena, pope Leo X. and the archbiſhop Trif- 
fino, reſtored the theatre of the Greeks as far as 
they were able ; there was not then an infolent 
pedant to be found, who had the impudence to 
think he could brand the art of Sophocles, 
which the popes themſelves had undertook to 
revive in Rome. 

The city of Vicenza, in 1514, was at a vaſt 
expence to repreſent the firſt tragedy that had 
been ſeen in Rome ſince the downfal of the em- 
pire : it was played in the town-houſe, and ſpec- 
tators repaired to it from the extremities of Italy. 
The piece is the work of the archbiſhop Trif- 
fino ; it is noble, regular, and wrote with purity 
of language: it has choruſſes; the ſpirit of an- 
tiquity breathes through it: the author mav, 
however, be reproached for his prolix decla-' 
mation, his want of intrigue, and languor; 
theſe were the fzults of the Greeks; he copicd 
them too much in their faults, but he attained- 
to ſome of their excellencies. To years after, 
the pope, Leo X. cauſed the Roſamonda of 
Ruccelai to be repreſented at Florence, with a 

i mag 
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nificence greatly ſutpaſſing that of Vicenza. 
Italy was divided between Ruccelai and Triſ- 
ſino. 

Comedy roſe long before by the genius of car- 
dinal Bibiena, who gave the Calandra in 1482. 
After him came the comedies of the immortal A- 
rioſto, then the famous Mandragora of Mac- 
chiavel; in fine, the taſte for paſtoral prevailed. 
The Aminta of Taſſo had the (ſucceſs it deſerved, 
and the Paſtor fido had ſtill greater. An hun- 
dred paſſages of the Paſtor fido both formerly 
were, and ſtill are known by heart all over Eu- 
rope; they will pais to the Jateſt poſterity ; no- 
thing is really excellent but what all nations ac- 
knowledge to be ſo: that people is to be pitied 
that is ſingle in admiring its muſic, its painting, 
its eloquence, or its poetry. | 


Whilſt the Paſtor fido charmed all Europe, 


whilſt whole ſcenes of it were repeated every 
where, whilſt it was tranſlated into all the lan- 
guages of Europe, in what a ſtate were polite 
literature and the theatres in other countries ? 
They were in the ſame ſtate in which we were 
all, that is, in a ſtate of barbariſm. The Spa- 
niards had their autos ſacramentales, that is, their 
ſacramental acts. Lopez de Vega, a genius 
worthy to be the reformer of that age, was ſub- 
dued by his age: he ſays, that, in order to 
pleaſe, he is under a neceflity of locking up an- 
tient authors of merit, leſt they ſhould reproach 
him with his abſurdities: in one of his beſt 
pieces, entitled Don Raymond, this Don Ray- 
mond, ſon to the king of Navarre, is diſzuiſed 
like a clown; the Infanta of Leon, his miſtreſs, 
is diſguiſed like a faggot-maker ; a prince of Leon 

hke 
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like a pilgrim. The ſcene is partly laid at a 
public houſe. | 

With regard to the French, what were their 
favourite books and theatrical exhibitions ? 
Garagantua's Chapter upon Bum-ſodder, the 
Oracle of the Buttle, and the pieces of Chriſtian 
and Hardy. Seventy two years paſſed from the 
time of Jodelle, who in the reign of Henry II. 
had mace a vain attempt to revive the art of the 
Greeks, without anything ſupportable being once 
produced by the French: at laſt, , Mairet, gen- 
tieman to the duke of Montmorenci, after hav- 
1g long ſtruggled with the depraved taſte of his 


2g, compoſed his tragedy-of Sophoniſba, which 


has not the leaſt reſemblance to that of the arch- 
bilkop of Triſſino. It is ſomewhat ſingular, 
that the revival of the theatre, and of the rules 
of dramatic poetry, ſhould begin both in Italy 
and France by a piece entitled Sophoniſba, This 
piece of Mairer's is the firſt we have in which 
the three unities are not violated ; it ferved: as a 
model to moſt of the tragedies which were wrote 
afterwards: it was played in 1629, a little be- 
fore Corneille began to cultivate tragedy ; and 
it was fo well liked, notwithſtanding its faults, 
that the piece which Corneille afterwards wrote: 
upon the ſame ſubject, had no ſucceſs ; there- 
fore that of Mairet opened the true cartiere of 
tragedy, into which Rotrou entered, and this 
poet ſurpaſſed his maſter : his tragedy of Win- 
ceſlaus is ſtill played; it is indeed a very faulty 
piece, but the firſt ſcene of it, and almoſt all 
the fourth act, are maſter- pieces. 

Corneille afterwards made his appearance; 
his Medea, which is meeily declamatory, had 
tome ſucceſs ; but the Cid, an imitation of a 

Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh tragedy, was the firſt piece whoſe repu- 
tation was extended beyond France, and that 
obtained all ſuffrages, except thoſe of cardinal 
de Richelieu and Scuderi. Every body knows 
to what pitch of ſublimity Corneille ſoared in 
the fine ſcenes of the Horatii and Cinna, in the 
characters of Cornelia and Severus, and in the 
fifth act of Rodogune. If Medea, Partharite, 
Theodore, M dipus, Berenice, Surena, Otho, 
Sophoniſba, Pulcheria, Ageſilaus, Attila, Don 
Sancho, and the Golden Fleece, were altogether 
unworthy of him; his fine pieces, and the ad- 
mirable paſſages ſcattered up and down in the 
indifferent ones, will cauſe him to be always 
juitly conſidered as the father of tragedy, 

It is unneceſſary to ſpeak here of the poet 


who rivaled and even ſurpaſled this great man, 


when his genius began to decline. Authors 
were then no longer allowed to neglect lan- 
guage and the art of verſification in their tra- 
gedies; and whatever was not written with the 
elegance of Racine was deſpiſed, 


It is true, we have been reproached, and not 


without reaſon, that our theatre was an eternal 
ſchool of gallantry, and of a ſort of coquetry 
which has in it nothing of a tragic nature. Cor- 


neille has been juſtly cenſured for having made 


Theſeus and Dirce talk of love during the time 
of the plague; for having put little ridiculous 
pieces of coquetry in the mouth of Cleopatra; 
and finally, for having almoſt always treated 
love in an unaffecting manner in his works, 
without ever making it a ſtrong paſſion, except 
in the phrenzy of Camilla, and the tender ſcenes 
of the Cid, which he borrowed from the Guilen 
ce Caſtro, and embelliſhed. The elegant Ra- 
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cine was not reproached with inſipid courtſhip 
and low expreſſions; but it was ſoon perceived 
that almoſt all his pieces, as well as thoſe of 
ſucceeding authors, contained a declaration of 
love, a quarrel, a reconciliation, and a ſcene of 
Jealouſy. It has been aſſerted, that this uni- 
formity of little unaffecting intrigues would have 
greatly debaſed the tragedies of this amiable 
poet, if he had not known how to conceal] this 
defect by all the charms of poetry, the graces of 
dition, the ſweetneſs of a ſoft eloquence, and 
all the reſources of art. 

Amongſt the ſtiiking beauties of our theatre, 
there was another concealed defect which was 
not perceived, becauſe the public could not of 
itſelf have ideas ſuperior to thoſe of theſe great 
maſters. This defect was firft taken notice of 
by St. Evremont: he ſays that ** our pieces do 
not make an impreſſion ſuſſiciently ftrong ; that 
4 what ſhould excite compaſſion, cauſes at moſt 
« only tenderneſs; that emotion holds the 
„place of agitation, aſtoniſhment of horror; 
« and that our ſentiments ate almoſt always de- 
-<« feCtive in the profound.“ 

It muſt be acknowledged that St. Evremont 
has Jaid his finger upon the ſecret wound of the 
French theatre : critics may talk ever ſo much 
of St. Evremont's being tic avchor of che wretch- 
ed comedy of Sir Politic Wou'd-be, and of that 
of the opera; that his little poems, wrote for 
the amuſement of company, are the moſt inſipid 
of any extant in our language, that he only pid- 
dled with phraſes; notwithſtanding all this, an 
author entirely deſtitute of genius, may have a 
conſiderable ſhare of penetration and taſte. He, 
doubtleſs, ſhewed a very juſt taſte when he thus 

| 3 diſ- 
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biſcovered the cauſe why moſt of our pieces are 
ſo languiſhing. 

We have almoſt always wanted a degree of 
warmth ; every other quality we poſſeſs. The 
ſource of this languor, of this weak monotony 
was partly that little ſpirit of gallantry then fo 
dear to the courtiers, and to women which con- 
verted tragedy into converſations in the ſpirit 
of thoſe of Clelia, Other tragedies were ſome- 


times long political debates; theſe have ſpoiled 


Sertorius, rendered Otho apogether inſipid, 
and have made Surena and Attila quite inſup- 
portable. But enother reaſon prevented authors 
from employing much of the pathetic upon the 
Rage, and made it impoſſible for an action repre- 
ſented to be compleatly tragic ; this was the con- 
ſtruction of the theatre, and the narrowneſs of 
the place of exhibition. Our theatres were in 
compariſon of thoſe of the Greeks and Romans, 
what our market places, our Greve, and our 
little village fountains, to which water-carriers 
repair to fill their pails, are in compariſon of the 
equeducts, the fountains of Agrippa, the Forum 
Trajani, the Coliſeum and the Capitol. 

Our theatres deſerved excommunication, no 
doubt, when buffoons hired a tennis-court to play 
'Cinna upon boards, and when theſe ignorant 
creatures, dreſſed like mountebanks, perſonated 
Czfar and Auguſtus in full-bottomed wigs and 
laced hats. 

The ſtage was then altogether low and deſpi- 
cable. Comedians had a patent, they bought a 
tennis court, they formed a company as mer- 
chants form a ſociety. This was not the theatre 
of Pericles, What could they perform upon 
about a ſcore of boards loaden with ſpeQators ? 

What 
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What pomp or magnificence could entertain the 
eye? What grand theatrical action could be car- 


ried into execution? What liberty could the 


imagination of the poet enjoy? There was a ne- 


ceſſity for pieces to conſiſt of long narratives; 


a dramatic piece was rather a concatenation of 
converſations than an action. Every performer 
was deſirous of ſhining in a long ſoliloquy; they 
rejected a piece that was without ſuch: Cor- 
neille was obliged to open his ttagedy of Cinna 
with Emilia's unneceſſary ſoliloquy, which is 
now omitted. EO; 

This form excluded all theatrical action, all 


emphatical expreflions of the paſſions, thoſe ſtrik- 


ing pictures of human miſery, thoſe terrible and 


" »aitecting ſtrokes which tear the heart; it was 


orly touched by the poet, it ſhould have been 
torn, Declamation, which, till the time of 
mademoiſelle La Couvreur was a meaſured re- 
citative, a noted ſong in a manner obſtructed ſtill 
farther thoſe (allies of nature which are reprefent- 
ed by a wore, by an attitude, by ſilence, by a 
cry which eſcapes in the anguiſh of grief, Theſe 
ſtrokes were firſt made known to us by ma- 
demoiſelle Dumeſnil, when in Merope, with 
diſtracted eyes and a broken voice, ſhe, raiſing 
her trembling hand, prepared to ſacrifice her own 
fon; when -Narbas ſtopped her; when, letting 
her dagger fall, ſhe was ſeen to faint away in the 
arms of her women; when ſhe ſtarted from this 
momentary death with the tranſports of a mo- 
ther, and when afterwards, darting forward to 
Polifontes and c:offing the ſtage in an inſtant, 
ſhe, with tears in her eyes, a face as pale as 
death, thick ſobs, and arms extended, cried 
out, © Baroare, il eft man fils; “ Wreich, he 
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ee is my ſon.“ We have ſeen Baron, his de- 
portment was noble and becoming; but that was 
his whole excellence. Mademoifelle La Couv- 
teur had grace, juſt expreſſion, ſimplicity, truth 

and dignity, combined with eaſe; but for the 


grand pathetic of action, we ſaw the firſt in- 


Nance of it in mademoiſelle Dumeſoil, 
Something ſtill ſuperior, if poflible, we have 
feen in mademoiſelle Clairon, and the player 
who acts Tancred in the third act of the piece 
of that name, and at the end of the fifth; ſouls 
were never agitated by ſuch violent emotions, 
never were tears ſhed in greater abundance. The 
perfection of the player's art ſhewed itſelf upon 
thoſe two occaſions with a force, of which, till 
then, we had no idea; and mademoiſelle Clai- 


ron muſt be allowed to have ſurpaſſed all the 
painters in the kingdom. h 

If in the fourth a& of Mahomet there had 
been young players who could form themſelves 
upon this great model, a Seid who could be at 
once enthuſiaſt and tender, fierce through fana- 


ticiſm, humane by nature, who knew how to 


ſhudder and to weep; a Palmira animated, com- 


paſſionate, terrified, trembling at the crime ſhe 
is going to commit; who could feel horror, 
repentance, and deſpair, at the moment the crime 
is committed; a father, truly ſo, who ſhould 
appear to have the bowels, the voice, and the 
deportment of a father; a father, who ſhould ac- 
knowledge his two children in his two mur- 
derers, who ſhould embrace them ſhedding tears 
with his blood; who ſhould mix his tears with 
thoſe of his children, who fhould riſe to claſp 
them in his arms, who ſhould fall back and 
throw himſelf upon — in fine, if there was 


every 
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every thing that the natural horror of death can 
Furniſh a picture with, this ſituation would even 
ſurpaſs thoſe already mentioned. | 

It is but a few years ſince players have ven- 
tured to be what they ſhould be, that is, living 
pictures; before they declaimed. We know, 
and the public knows it better than we do, that 
poets ſhould pat be too laviſh of thoſe terrible 
and ſhocking actions which make the greateft 
impreſſion when they are well introduced and 
properly managed, t are quite impertinent 
when they have no relation to the ſubject. A 
piece badly wrote, whoſe plot is badly unra- 
velled, obſcure, loaden with incredible.incidents, 
which has no other merit but that which panto- 
mime and — beſtow upon it, is a diſ- 
guſting monſter. 

Place a tomb in Semiramis, dare to make the 
ghoſt of Ninus appear, let Ninias come out of 
that tomb with his arms ſtained with his mo- 
ther's blood; all that will be allowed you. Reſ- 
pect, for antiquity, mythology, the majeſty of 
the ſubject, the heinouſneſs of the crime, ſome- 
thing gloomy and terrible, which breathes thro” 
that tragedy from its -very opening, carry the 
ſpectator, in imagination, far from his age and 
country; but do not often take ſuch liberties, 
let them be rare and let them be indiſpenſable; 
if they are idly laviſhed, the, will make ſpectators 
laugh. | | ; 

The abuſe of theatrical action may make tra- 


gedy become barbarous. What is then to be 


done? We ſhould cautiou ly avoid all rocks; 
but as it is eaſier to make a fine dec oration than 
a fine ſcene and to direct performers what at- 
titudes to allume than to wiite well, it is pro- 

bable 


1 


. 
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bable that authors will ſpoil tragedy whilſt they 
think they are bringing it to perfection. 


Parallel between HORACE, BOILE AU, and PoPE. 


The Eneyelopedic Journal, one of the moſt 
curious and inſtructive of Europe, gives us an 
account of a parallel between Horace, Boileau, 
and Pope, wrote in England : it mentiens the 
verſes addreſſed to the king of Pruffia, in which 
Pope is preferred to the French as well as 'the 
Roman poet. | 


Duelques traits echappiz dune utile morale 
Dans leurs picquans ecrits brillent par intervall: ; 
Mais Pope approfondit ce qu'ils ont effleurt - 
D'un eſprit plus hardi, d'un pas plus aſſeure 

11 porta le flambeau dans Pabime de Petre ; 

Et Phomme avec lui ſeul apprit a ſe connottre, 


Oft with inſtructive and with moral lines, 
Brightly each finiſh'd compoſition ſhines; 

But Pope, poſſeſs'd of genius more profound, 
What lightly they ſkimm'd over knew. to ſound. 
Light in th' abyſs of being firſt he brought; 

And man by him.to know himſelf was taught. 


Theſe lines are to be found at the beginning 
of the Poem upon the Law of Nature; a work 
at once philoſophical and moral, in which poetry 
reaſſumes its firſt intention, namely, that of 
teaching virtue, the love of our neighbour, and 
indulgence ; and in which the author explains 
the principles of that univerſal law which God 
has implanted in all our hearts. We agree with 
the author, that the Eflay on Maa of the cele- 
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brated Pope is an excellent work, and that nei- 
ther Horace, Boileau, nor any other poet, have 
produced any thing of the kind. Rouſſeau is 
the firſt that made an attempt ſome what ſimilar, 
in a poem entitled, No body knows why, an 
% allegory ;** he does his beſt to explain the 
ſyſtem of Plato: but how weak and Janguiſhing 
is that work! it is neither poetry nor philofophy ; 
there is neither proof nor painting in it. 


L' homme & les dieux de ton ſouffle animex, 

Du mime eſprit diverſement formex, 

Furent douez par ta bonte fertile, 

D'un chaleur plus vive ou moins fertile, 

Selon les corps ou plus vifs 'ou-plus lents, 

Qui de leurs feu retardent les clans; 

Par ces degrees de lumiere iregale, 

Tu ſus remplir le vuide & Pinterwale 

Qui 4 trouvait oh magnifique roi 

De Phomme au dieux & de dieux juſque a toi; 

Et dans ton oeuvre eclatante, immortelle, 
Ayant combli ton idu eternelle, 

Tu fis du ciel la demeure de dieux 

Et tu mis l homme dans ce terreſtre lieu, 

Comme le terme & Pequateur ſenſible 

De L'uni vers inviſible & viſible. 


Gods and immortals by thy fire inflam'd, 

By the ſame ſpirit differently fram'd | 

Thy power endu'd them, whom it could create 

With a more lively or leſs ſubtile heat, 

Juſt as the bodies are more quick or ſlow, 

Plac'd to retard the fices that from them flow; 

Thus by light plac'd in a gradation due, 

Great king, to fill the mighty void you knew, 
T hat 
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That mighty void which Reaſon's eye can ſee 
*T wixt men and gods, betwixt the gods and thee; - 
When in that work with ev'ry wonder fraught, 
Complete was made the image of thy thought ; 
Heaven with the preſence of the gods was grac'd, 
And man on this terreſtrial ball was plac'd ; \ 
Who, like th' equator's circle, ſtands between 
The world that's viſible and that unſeen. 


It it no wonder ſuch a poem ſhould have lain 
in oblivion ; it is, as appears by this quotation, 
a heap of ſuſtian, conſiſting of improper terms, 
a concatenation of unmeaning epithets in dry and 
rugged proſe, which the author has turned into 
rhyme. | 

Very different from this is the Fay of Pope 
poetry never preſented fo many great ideas in ſo 
few words: *cis the plan of the lords Sha'teſ- 
bury and Bolingbroke, carried into execution 
by the moſt conſummate artiſt: accordingly it s 
tranſlated into almoſt all the languages of Eu- 
rope. We do not enter into the queſtion, Whe- 
ther this complete performance is orthodox ; 
whether even its boldneſs has not in ſome mea- 
ſure contributed to its extraordinary ſale; whe- 
ther it does not fap the foundation of the chriſ- 
tian religion, by endeavouring to prove, that 
things are exadily in the ſtate in which they 
ſhould be; and whether this ſyſtem does not 
overturn the dogma of the fall, and the holy 
ſcriptures. We do not profeſs theology, we 
leave it to thoſe that do to refute Pope, Shafteſ- 
bury, Bolingbroke, Leibnitz, and other great 
men; we confine ourſelves entirely to philoſo- 
phy and poetry. We preſume, with a view of 
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being inſtructed, to aſk how we are to underſtand 
this line, 


All partial evil univerſal good.“ 


It is a ſtrange univerſal good that is compoſed 
of the ſufterings of each individual! Let him 


that is able underſtand this. Did Bolingbroke 


well underftand himſelf when he digeſted this 
ſyſtem? What is the meaning of this maxim ? 
„% Whatever is, is right.” Is it true with re- 
gard to us? Doubtleſs it is not. Js it true with 
regard to God? It is certain that God does not 
ſuffer by our ills. What then is at the bottom 
of this Platonic reverie ? It is a chaos, like all 
other ſyſtems, but! it bas been adorned with dia- 
monds. 

With regard to the other epiſtles of Pope, 
which admit of a compariſon with thoſe of Ho- 
race and Boileau, I would gladly aſk, if theſe 
two authors, 1a their ſatires, ever had recourſe 
15 the weapons of. which Pope has made uſe, 
Ilis polite treatment of lord Harvey, one of the 
moſt amiabie men in England, is ſomewhat ex- 

traoidinaty; this is the paſſage word for word: 


Dre las dey tremble | quay? cette choſe de ops / 

17 1aroey, ce ſrcinage mon fait de lait daneſſe? 

Tels ! il ne peut fentir ni ſatire ni raiſon, 

Tut Voudrait faire mourir un papillon ſur la roue! 

/ Das tant je venx fraper cette punaiſe velantes a ailles 
dares, 

(t enfant de la bene qui ſe peint & qui put, | 

Dont le hour donnement fatigue les beaus eſprits & 
les belies, | 

Nui ne prot tater ni de Veſprit ni de la beaute : 


Ainſe 
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Ainſi I Epagneul bien eleve ſe plait civilement 

A mardiller le gibier qu'il noſe entamer. 

Son ſourire eternel trahi ſon vuiden.—— i 

Comme les pelits ruiſſeaux ſe rident dans leurs cours, 

Soit qu'il parle avec ſon impuiſſauce flourie, 

Soit que cette marionette barbouille les mots que le 
compere lui fouffle, | 

Seit que crapaud fam lier a Poreille q Eve, 

Moiti? ecume, moitie venin, il ſe crache lui-mëme 
en compagnie, | 

Fn quolibets, en politigues, contes, en menſonges ; 

Son eſprit roule ſur des oui-dires, entre cect & cela; 

Tantot haut, tantot bas, petit maitre ou petite mais 
treſſe; 

Et lui-meme n'eſi gu une vile antitheſe; 

Etre amphibie qui en jous les deux roles, 

La tete frivole & le cœur gate 

Hat d la toilette, flateur chez le roi, 5 

Tantot trotte en lady, tantst marche en milord. 

Ainſi les rabbins ont peint le tentateur, 

Avec face de cherubin & queiie de ſerpent. 

Sa beauté uous choque, vouz vouz defiez de for 
eſprit 3 ' 

Son eſprit rampe & ja vanite leche la pouſſiere. 


Let Sporus tremble ” what, that thing of ſilk ? 
Sporus, that mere white curd of aſſes milk ? 
Satire or ſenſe, alas! can Sporus feel? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? | 
Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt that ſtinks and ſtings ; 
W hoſe buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 
Yet wit ne'er taſtes, and beauty ne'er enjoys: 
So well-bred Spaniards civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 

| I 4 | Eternal 
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Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs betray, 

As ſhajlow ſtreams run dimpling all the way, 

Whether in florid impotence he ſpeaks, 

And as the prompter breathes, the puppet ſqueaks; 

Or at the ear of Eve farnilivr toad, 

Half froth, half venom, ſpits bimſelf abroad, 

in puns or politics, or tales or lies, 

In ſpite or ſmut, or rhymes or blaſphemies : 

His wit all ſee-ſaw between that and this, 

Now high, now low, now maſter up, now mils, 

And he himſelf one vile antitheſis: 

Amphibious thing, not acting either part, 

The trifling head or the corrupted heart; 

Fop at the toilet, flatt'rer at the board, 

Now trips a lady, and now ftruts a lord. 

Eve's te mpter thus the rabbins have expreſs'd, 

A cherub's face, a reptile all the reſt ; 

Beauty that ſhocks you, parts that none wilt 
truſt, 


Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the duſt. 


It is true, Pope is diſcreet enough not to 
name the lord that he characterizes; he good- 
natured'y calls him Sporus, which was the name 
of an infamous proſtitute of Nero's : take no- 
tice too, that moſt of theſe invectives are levelled 
at the perſon of lord Harvey, and that Pope 
goes fo far as to reproach him with its graceful- 
. neſs. When we take it into conſideration, that 
he was a little ill-ſhaped man, deformed both 
befote and behind, who ſpoke thus, we have a 
ſtrik ing inſtance of the blindneſs of anger and 
ſelf4ove; 

Readers may very likely aſk, whether it was 
Pope or one of the chairmen who carried him 
that wrote theſe lines. This bears no reſem- 


blance 
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blance to the ſtile of Boileau. May we not 
Juſtly conclude, that politeneſs and decency vary 
in different countries ? | . | 

To render this difference, which nature and 
art has made between two neighbouring nations, 
ſtill more evident, if poſſible, let us caſt our 
2 upon a literal tranſlation of a paſſage in the 
Dunciad; it is in the ſecond book. Dulneſs 
had offered a prize for which ever of her fa- 
vourites ſhould conquer the reſt at a race. To 
London bookſellers are competitors for the prize 
one is Lintot, who is ſomewhat corpulent in 
perſon ; the other was Curl, a man rather lighter 
than his antagoniſt : they run, and this wes the 
conſequence : 


Au milieu du chemin on trouve un bourbier 

- Due madame Curl avait produit le matin; 

Cetoit fa coutume de ſe deſaire au leuer de Paurnre 

Du mare de fm ſeuper devant la porte de fa woiſine. 

Le malheureux Curl gliſje ; la troupe pauſſe un 
grand eri; 

Le nom de Lintot reſonne dans toute la rut ; 

Le micreant Curl eft couche dans la vilenie, 

Couvert de Pordure qu'il a lui-meme feurni, &c. 


Full in the middle way there ſtood a lake, 

Which Curl's Corinna chanc'd that morn to 
make: | | 

(Such was her wont at early dawn to drop 

Her ev'ning cates before his neighbour's ſhop) 


* Wrong tranſlated : Curl's Corinna, ſpoken of in the 
original, was not his wife, but one Mrs, Thomas, who- 
wrote for him, and who firſt gave occaſion to the publica- 
tion of Pope's literary correſpondence, 
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Kere fortun'd Curl to ſlide 3 ; loud ſhout the 
band, 

And Bernard, Bernard, rings a all the Strand, 

Obſcene with filth the in lies bewray d, 

Fall'n in the plaſh his wickedneſs had laid. 


The picture of Indolence, in the Lutrin, is of 
another kind; but we are told that taſtes are not 
to be diſputed. 

Another concluſion which we will venture to 
draw from the compariſon of little detached 
poems with great ꝓoems, ſuch as the epic and 
tragedy, is, that they ſhould have their proper 
rank aſſigned them. I cannot conceive how an 
epiltle or an ode can be compared to a dramatic 
piece of merit. Let an epiſtle, or what is ſtill 
more eaſy to compoſed, a ſatire, or what is 
often inſipid enouꝑb, an ode, be as wel] written 
as a tragedy, there is a hundred times more 
merit in the compoſition of the latter, and more 
pleaſure in ſecing it, than in tranſcribing or read- 
ing common-place morality: I ſay common- 
place morality ; for all that can be ſaid upon 
moral ſubjeAs has been ſaid already. A good 
moral epiſtle teaches us nothing; a well wrote 
ode ſtill leſs; it may at beſt amuſe thoſe who 
have a taſte for poetry about a quarter of an 
hour ; but to cteate a ſubject, to invent an in- 
tricate intrigue, and unravel it ; to give each 
per ſon of the drama his proper character, and to 
ſupport it; to contrive that none of them ſhould 


enter or make their exits without a reaſon viſible 


to all the ſpectators; never to leave the ſtage 
empty; to make every one ſay what he ſhould 
ſay, with elevation but without bombaſt, with 


Emplicity free irom meanncls ; 3 to compoſe fine 


verſe 
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verſe which does not diſcover the poet, but i® 
ſuch as the perſon who ſpeaks might make if he 
ſpoke in verſe ; this is part of the duty which 
every author of a tragedy muſt diſcharge, upon 
pain of not ſucceeding amongſt us. And when. 
he has accompliſhed all this, he has hithert® 


done nothing. Eſther is a piece in which all, 


theſe conditions are fulfilled ; but when it was 
acted upon the ſtage, the audience could not en- 
dure the repreſentation, A poet ſhould, as it 
were, hold the hearts of ſpectators in his hand; 
he ſhould force tears from the moſt inſenſible; 
he ſhould wring the moſt obdurate hearts: with- 
out terror and pity, tragedy has no_ exiſtence ; 
and even though you ſhould excite both pity and 
terror, if with theſe advantages you fail in the 
obſervance of other laws, if your verſe is not ex- 
cellent, you are only a middling writer who 
have treated a well choſen ſubject. 

How difficult is a tragedy, and how eaſy is an 
epiſtle or a ſatire! Who then could preſume to 
place in the ſame claſs a Racine and a Boileau ? 
Who can eſteem a portrait painter as much as a 
Raphael? Can a head by Rimbran be compared 
to the picture of the Transfguration, or that of 
the Wedding of Cana? 

We are well aware that moſt of the epiſtles 
of Boileau are fine, and that they have truth for 
their foundation, without which nothing is. ſup- 
portable ; but with regard to the epiſtles of 
Rouſſeau, what falſhoods are there in the ſub- 
jects, what contorſions in the ſtile ! how fre- 
quently do they excite diſguſt and indignation ! 
What is the meaning of his epiſtle to Marot,. 
in which he attempts to prove that fools only: 
are wicked? How ridiculous is this paradox ! 

| 8. 
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Were Sylla, Cataline, Cæſar, Tiberius, and 
even Nero, fools? Was the famous duke of 
Borgia a fool? Need we ſeek for examples in 
antient hiſtory ? Beſides, who can bear the harſh 
and conſtrained manner in which this falſe noti- 
on is expreſſed? 


Et ſi par fois on vous dit qu'un vaunien 


A de Pefprit, examines le bien, 
Vous trowverez qu'il n'en a que le caſque, 


Et qu'en effet Ceft un ſot ſous le majque. 


Tho' ſometimes that a knave has wit men ſay, 
The matter with attention duly weigh, 

You'll find he has its covering alone, 

And that a maſk his folly keeps unknown. 


The covering of wit! Good God! was it thus 
Boileau wrote? Who can endure the epiſtle to 
the duke de Noailles, which he has in his latter 
editions chriſtened, An Epiſtle to the Count of 
C ? 


Facoit qu'en vous gloire et haute narſſance 
Sazent allieꝝ a titres et puiſſance, 

Dae de ſplendeurs et Phonneurs meritex 
Votre maiſon luiſe de tius cotex, 

Si toutefors ne font-ce ces bluettes 

Qui vous ont mis en leftime ou vous elex. 


Tho' birth and fame in you combine, 

Wich titles and with power to ſhine, 

Altho' your houſe on every ſide 

Is with high honours dignify'd, 

You are not by thoſe trifles rais'd, 

*T is not for theſe that you are prais'd, 
— | This 
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This wretched burleſque, this impertinent 
mixture of the jargon of the ſixteenth century 
and of the language ſpoken at preſent, a mixture 
held in ſuch contempt by perſons of taſte, cannot 
procure the prize for a ſubject which of itſelf 
teaches nothing, means nothing, and is neither 
uſeful nor entertaining. x 

The grand defect which we meet with in all 
the works of this author, is, that we never meet 
with our own reſemblance in his paintings; we 
in them fee nothing which renders man dear to 
himſelf, to uſe the expreſſion of Horace: nothing 
pleaſing, nothing agreeable. This gloomy wri- 
ter never once ſpoke to the heart. Moſt of his 
epiſtles turn upon himſelf, upon his quarrels with 
his enemies; the public is no way intereſted in 
his pitiful concerns ; they mind his verſes againſt 
La Motte no more than his Rocks of Saliſhuri : 
what is it to them that amongſt thoſe rugged 
rocks, 


Dui par magic en ces lieux ſont venus 

S'en trovent ſept, trois de chacune part, 
Une au deſſus ; le tout fait par tel art, 
Qu'il repreſente une porte eſfecti ve, 

Porte vrayement bien faite et bien naive; 
Mais Ceft le tout; car qui voudroit y voir 
Tours ou chatel ; doit ailleurs ſe pourvoir. 


Rocks to that place by magic brought, 
There ſeven were with ſuch art wrought, 
That they a gate moſt perfect made, 

W here nature force of art diſplay'd ; 

But this was all, for vain it were 

To look for towers or caſtle there. 
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Can theſe ſhocking lines, and this wretched 
ſubject, come in competition with the worſt tra- 
gedy extant? We are overſtocked with poetry: 
a commodity too common is become a drug. The 
rule of ne quid nimis, not too much, takes place 
here. The poetry of the theatre, where the na- 
tion aſſembles, is almoſt the only ſort that inter- 
eſts us now a days; yet new dramatic poems 
ſhould not be exhibited too oſten: 


Namque voluptates commendat rarior uſus, 


For moderate uſe gives reliſh to delight. 


* 
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S we have already twenty thouſand works, 

—\ moſt of them conſiſting of ſeveral volumes. 
upon the hiſtory of France alone, and as the moſt 
ſtudious man, though his life were to laſt an hun- 
dred years, could not find time to read them, we 


ſhould know how to ſet proper bounds to our de- 


fire of knowledge, We are obliged to join to 


the knowledge of our own country that of the 


hiſtory of our neighbours. It is required of us 
{till more to be acquainted with the illuſtrious ac- 
tions of the Greeks and Romans, and their laws, 
which are ftill our laws, But if we were deſir- 
ous of adding to this ſtudy that of a more remote 
antiquity, we ſhould then reſemble a man who 
ſhould lay by Tacitus and Livy to make a ſerious 
ſtudy of the Arabian Tales. The accounts we 


have of the origin of all nations are evidently fa- 


bulous ; the reaſon of this is, that men muſt have 
lived a long time embodied as a people, and have 
learned to make bread and cloaths (which was a 
difficult matter) before they could learn to tranſmit 
their thoughts to poſterity, which was a thing 
ſtill more difficult. The art of writing is cer- 
tainly not above fix thouſand years old amongſt 
the Chineſe; and let the Chaldeans and Egypti- 


ans ſay what they will, it is not at all probable 


that they could write and read earlier. 
8 The 
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The hiſtory of ages prior to theſe could there- 
fore be tranſmitted by tradition alone; and it is 
well known how much the remembrance of paſt 
events is altered from generation to generation, 


The firſt hiſtories were dictated by imagination 


alone. Every nation not only invented the ac- 
count of its own origin, but it likewiſe invented 
that of the origin of the whole world. 

If we may credit Sanchoniathon things be- 
gan by a thick air, which was rarehed by the 
wind; deſire and love ſprung from thence, and 
by the union of deſire and love were formed the 
ſeveral animals. The ftars did not come till 
afterwards ; but it was only to adorn the hea- 
vens, and to delight the eyes of the animals who 


were upon earth. 


The Kneph of the Egyptians, their Oſhiret 
and their Isſhet, whom we call Ofiris and This, 
are no leſs ingenious and ridiculous. The 
Greeks embelliſhed all their tions ; Ovid col- 
lected and adorned them with all the charms of 
the moſt beautiful poetry, What he ſays of a 


god who reduced chaos to order, and of the for- 
mation of man, is ſublime. 


Sanctius his animal mentiſque capacius atta 
Deerat adhuc & qui dominari in cetera paſſet 
Natus homo eff — — 

Pronaque cum ſpectent animalia cetera terram, 
Os homint ſublime dedit, celumque tueri 


| Fuſſit et erectos ad ſidera tollere vultus. 


Heſiod and other authors who wrote long be- 
fore Ovid, are far from expreſſing themſelves 
with this elegant ſublimity. But from the im- 
portant 3 in which man was formed, to 
9 4 the 
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the time of the Olympiads, we meet with nothing 
but profound obſcurity. | 

Herodotus repairs to the Olympic games, and 
tells ſtories to the aſſembled Greeks as an old 
woman tells ſtories to children. He begins by 
ſaying that the Phcenicians failed from the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean, whereby he takes it 
for granied that theſe Phœnicians had doubled 
our Cape of Good Hope, and failed round 
Africa. 

Then follows the rape of Io, then the fable of 
Giges and Candaules, then fine ſtories of robbers, 
and of a daughter of an Egyptian king, named 
Cheops, who, having required a piece of free- 
ſtone from each of her lovers, had enough to. 
build one of the fineſt of the pyramids. 

To this add oracles, prodigies, and the tricks. 


of prieſts, and you have the whole hiftory of the 
human ſpecies, - 


The early periods of the Roman hiſtory ſeem 
to have been wrote by Herodotus's ; our conque- 
rors and legiſlators had no other way of reckoning 
their years but by cauſing their high prieſt to 
drive a nail into a wall, 2 
Ihe great Romulus, king of a village, was 
the ſon of the god Mars and ot a veſtal who went 
to fill her pitcher with water, He had a god for 
his father, a proſtitute for his mother, and a ſhe- 
wolf for his nurſe. A buckler fel] from heaven 
for Numa. Wonderful books of the Sybils were 
found. An augur cut a thick flint with a razor 
by the permiſſion of the gods. A veſtal drew a 
large ſtranded veſſel into the ſea with her girdle. 
Caſtor and Pollux came to fight for the Romans, 
and left the tracks of their horſes feet imprinted 
upon the ſtones. The Gauls who dwelt beyond 


"the 
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the mountains came to ſack Rome; ſome ſay 
they were driven away by geeſe, others that they 
carried off with them great quantities of gold and 
ſilver: but it ſeems probable that geeſe were at 
that time much. more plentiful in Italy than 
gold or ſilver. We have imitated the antient 
Roman hiſtorians, at leaſt in their taſte for fables... 
We have our ſtandard brought from heaven by 
an angel, the ſacred ampulla, or- phial, brought: 
by a pidgeon; and if we add to theſe the cloak of. 
1 Martin, there will be enough of the wonder- 
ul. 

What fort of hiſtory would be of real utility?“ 
One that ſhould inſtruct us in our duties and 
our rights, without ſeeming to pretend to teach. 
them. | | 

It has often been aſked whether the fable of 
the ſacrifice of Iphigenia is taken from the hiſto- 
ry of Jephthah ? Whether the deluge of Deuca- 
lion is an imitation of that of Noah? Whether 
the adventure of Paucis and Philemon is taken 
from that of Lot and his wife? The Jews de- 
clare that they had no eommunication with: 
ſtrangers ; that their books were not known to- 
the Greeks, till after a tranſlation had been made 
by order of one of the Ptolomies.; but the Jews 
had been long before brokers and uſurers among 
the Greeks of Alexandria. The Greeks never 
went to Jeruſalem to ſell old caft cloaths. It ap- 
pears that no people ever imitated the Jews; and 
that the latter borrowed many things from the 
Babylonians, the Egyptians, and the Greeks. 

We conſider all the Jewiſh antiquities as ſa- 
cred, notwithſtanding our hatred and contempt 
for this people. Our reaſon does not indeed al- 
low us to. believe them, but we yield to the Jews 
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By faith. There are about fourſcore ſyſtems re- 
lative to their chronology, and the different ways 
of explaining the events of their hiſtory are ſtill 
more numerous; we do not know which is the 
right one; but we are ready to believe it when- 
ever it ſhall be diſcovered, We have ſo many. 
things to believe with regard to this learned and. 
brave people, that our whole ſtock. of faith is ex- 
bauſted, and we have none left for the prodigies: 
with which the hiſtory. of other nations abounds. 
Tis to no purpoſe for Rollin to repeat to us-the 
oracles of Apollo, and the wonders of Semiramis 
it is to no purpoſe for him to tranſcribe: all that 
has been ſaid of the juſtice of thoſe antient Sey- 
thians, who ſo often plundered Aſia, and eat men 
upon cettain occaſions; he finds, ſome incredulity 
amongſt people of education. What I admire 
molt in our modern compilers is the wiſdom and, 
inge nuouſneſs with which they prove to us that 
all che events that formerly came to paſs in the 
greateſt empires of the world happened only for 
the inſtruction of the inhabitants of Paleſtine. If 
the kings of Babylon, amongſt their other enter- 
prizes, ſometimes fall occahonally upon the He- 
brew nation, it is merely to puniſh that people 
for their ſins. If a king named Cyrus. makes 
himſelf maſter of Babylon, it is in order to give 
the ſame Jews permiſſion to return home. If 
Alexander conquers Darius, it is to ſettle the 
Jewiſh pawn-brokers in Alexandria. When the 
Romans join Syria to their extenſive empire, and 
unite the little country of the Jews to their other 
dominions, 'tisalfo for the inſtruction of the Jews; 
the Arabians and Turks came for nothing but to 
corre& this amiable people. It muſt be owned 
they have been admirably educated; no nation 

| hag 
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had ever ſo many tutors: ſuch is the utility of 
hiſtory. 

But what is moſt inſtructive of all is the impar- 
tial juſtice which the clergy have done to all the 
princes with whom they were diſſatisfied. Oblerve 
with what candour St. Gregory of Nazianza paſſes 
a judgment upon the philoſophical emperor Ju- 
lian; he declares that this prince, who did not 
believe in the devil, had a ſecret commerce with 
the devil; and that, upon a day when the dèmons 
appeared to him all in flames, and under the moſt 
ſhocking figures, he drove them away by inad- 
vertently making the ſiga of the croſs, 

He calls him a frantic wietch ; he declares that 
Julian ſacrificed young boys and girls every night 
in caves. Thus he revenged himſelf upon the 
mildeſt of mankind, who conftantly forgave the 
invectives which this very Gregory poured out 
againſt him during his reign, | 
One of the moſt ſucceſsful methods of juitifying 
the calumnies with which an innocent perſon is 
loaded is to apologize for one that is criminal. 
Thus a compenſation is made; and this is the 
methed made uſe of by the ſame Saint of Nazian- 
22. The emperor Conſtantius, uncle and prede- 
ceſſor of Julian, had, at his acceſſion to the em- 
pire, maſſacred Julius, brother to his mother, and 
his two ſons, who all had received the name of 
Auguſtus; in this he copied the great Conſtan— 
tine his father. He then cauſed Gallus, the bro- 
ther of Julian, to be aſſaſſinated. He ſhewed 
the ſame cruelty to the empire that he treated his 
family with ; but he was devout ; and even in a 
deciſive batile with Magnantius, he ſaid his 
prayers at church during the whole time the ar- 
mies were engaged. This is the man whom 
' | Gregory 
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Gregory celebrates. If ſaints in this manner 
make us acquainted with the truth, what muſt 
we expect from the prophane, eſpecially when 
ay are ignorant, ſuperſtitious, and paſſion- 
Ae! 

Men now a- days ſometimes make an uſe 
of hiſtory, which is ſomewhat odd, Charters 
of the age of Dagobert are brought to light, 
moſt of them of doubtful authority, and ill un- 
derſtood; and it is from them inferred, that 
cuſtoms, duties, and prerogatives, which ſubſiſt- 
ed in thoſe days, ſhould be now revived. I 
would adviſe thoſe who ſtudy and reaſon in this 
manner, to addreſs the ſea in theſe terms: Sea, 
thou wert formerly at Aigueſmortes, at Frejus, 
at Ravenna, at Ferrara; go to thoſe places again 
without delay. | 
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CONVERSATION 
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'ABBE BRIZE L. 


JT OT long ago, a counſellor of the order 
of advocates being conſulted by a perſon 


of the comedians order, who deſired to -know 


what degree of cenſure they incur who have a 
fine voice, noble geſture, feeling, taſte, and all 
the talents requiſite for ſpeaking in public; the 
-counſeilor examined the affair * according to the 
order of law. The order of the Convulſionaries 
having laid this work before the order of the 
grand chamber which fits at Paris, this latter 
ilued an order to the hangman to burn the con- 
fultation, as if it had been a biſhop's mandate, 
or a book compoſed by a Jeſuit. I flatter my- 


ſelf that it will do the ſame honour to the con- 


verſation of the intendant des Menus and the 
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The work of this counſellor, which turned very much 
upon Order, was complained of by Mr, le Dain, and burnt 
at the botiom of the airs, 

abbẽ 
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abbe Brizel : I was preſent at that converſation; 
J have collected it with the utmoſt exactneſs; 
1 here preſent the public with an abſtract of it, 
which every reader of the order of thoſe that 
have common ſenſe may extend as he thinks 
proper. 3 
I put the caſe, ſaid the intendant des Me- 
nus to the abbe Brizel, that we had never heard 
of plays before the age of Lewis XIV. I put the 
caſe that that prince had been the firſt that cauſed 
dramatic pieces to be exhibited; that he had 
cauſed Cinna, Athaliah, and the Miſanthrope, 
to be compoſed and repreſented by noblemen 
and ladies, before all the ambaſſadeis of Europe; 
IJ ask, if it would ever have entered into the 
head of the curate la-Chetardie, or the curate 
Fantin, both known in the world by the ſame 
adventures, or into that of any other curate or 
monk, to excommunicate theſe noblemen, theſe 
ladies, and Lewis XIV. himſelf, to refuſe them 
the ſacraments of marriage and burial ?“ „ No, 
doubtleſs, anſwered the abbe Brizel, ſuch an 
abſurdity could never have entered into the head 
of any man living.” I will go ſtill farther, 
ſaid the intendant des Menus; when Lewis XIV. 
and his whole court danced upon the ſtage, when 


Lewis XV. danced with ſo many young noble- 


.men of the ſame age with himſelf, do you think 
they would have been excommunicated?” < You 
jeſt, ſaid the abbe Brizel, we are great fools, I 
own, but not enough ſo to imagine ſuch an ab- 

ſurdity.“ : 
« But, ſaid the intendant, you have excom- 
municated the pious abbe d'Aubiznac, father 
| | Boſſu, 
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Boſſu, the ſuperior of St. Genevieve, father 
Rapin, the abbe Gravina, father Brumoy, fa- 
ther Porce, madam Dacier, and all who have 
taught the arts of tragedy and epic poetry ac- 
cording to the laws of Ariſtotle.” „We are 
not yet fallen into ſuch an exceſs of barbariſm, 
anſwered Brizel; it is true, the abbe de la Coſte, 
monſ. de la Solle, and the author of the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Gazette, maintain, that theatrical de- 
clamation, muſic, and dancing, are mortal fins ; 
that David was permitted to dance no where 
but before the ark, and that neither David, 
Lewis XIV. nor Lewis XV. ever danced for 
money; that the empreſs of Germany never 
ſung but in the preſence of a few grandees of her 
court; and that there is no pleaſure in excom- 
municating any but thoſe who are gainers by 
ſpeaking, ſinging, and dancing in public.” 

« Tt is then evident, ſaid the intendant, that 
if there was a tax called that of the king's re- 
creations, And if the expences of them were to 
be paid by that tax, the king would incur the 
penalty of excommunication, at the pleaſure of 
any prieſt who ſhould think proper to launch his 
thunder at the head of his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty.” | 
79 4 You puzzle me, exceſſively,“ ſaid Brizel. 

„ will puſh the matter home, ſaid Menus; 
not only Lewis XIV. but cardinal Mazarin, 
cardinal de Richlieu, the archbiſhop Triſſino, 
and pope Leo X. were at a conſiderable ex- 
pence in cauſing tragedies, comedies, and ope- 
ras to be repreſented. The people contributed 
towards theſe expences : yet I cannot find in the 
hiſtory of the church, that any vicar of St. Sul- 


pitius 
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Leo X. 


« Why then was mademoiſelle La Couvreur 


| pitius has for this excommunicated pope 
and theſe cardinals,” 


carried in a hackney coach to the corner of Bur- 


gundy ſtreet? Why was Romagneſi, a player 


belonging to our Italian company, buried upon 


the high road, like an ancient Roman? Why 


was an actreſs belonging to the diſſonant cha- 
ruſſes of the royal academy of muſic, kept three 


days in her own cellar? Why are all theſe 


perſons to be burned by a ſlow fire till the great 


day of judgment, without having bodies; and 
why are they, after that day, to be burned to 
all eternity when they have found their bodies 


but becauſe a pit ticket coſts twenty ſols ? 


Yet theſe twenty ſols do not change the na- 
ture of things: they are neither better nor worſe 
in themſelves whether the twenty ſols are paid or 
not. A de profundis has equal power to deliver 


a ſoul out of purgatory, whether it be skilfully 
ſung for ten crowns, harſhly chanted for twelve 


livres, or ſung as the Pſalms are, gratis. It fol- 


lows then, that there is nothing more diabolical 


in Cinna or Athaliah when they are repreſented 


for twenty ſols, than when the king cauſes them 


to be played for the amuſement of his court. 
Now if Lewis XIV. was not excommunicated 
when he danced for his diverſion, nor the em 
 - preſs when ſhe played in an opera, it does not 
appear to be juſt that thoſe ſhould be excom- 
municated who give us theſe entertainments for 
money by the permiſſion of the king of France, 


The 


or the empteſs.“ | 
R 


again? It is for no other reaſon, you will ſay, 
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The abbe Brizel felt the force of this argu- 
ment; he made this anſwer : There are ways 
of compromiſing matters: it is wiſely ordered, 
that all ſhould depend upon the arbitrary will of 
a curate or a vicar. We are ſo happy and fo 
wiſe as to have no fixed rule in France. No 
body would venture to bury the illuſtrious and 
inimitable Moliere in the parifh of St. Euſta- 


chius; but he had the happineſs to be carried. 


to St. Joſeph's chapel, according to our excel- 
lent and healthy cuſtom of making charnel- 
houſes of our churches. It is true, St. Euſta- 
chius is ſo great a ſaint, that it would have been 
improper to have cauſed the body of the infamous 
author of the Miſanthrope to be carried thither : 
but St. Joſeph afforded ſome conſolation ; it was 
conſecrated ground even there, There is an 
immenſe difterence between conſecrated ground 
and profane; the firſt is, without compariſon, 
the moſt light; and then the value of the ground 
is increaſed in proportion to that of the man. 
That in which Moliere was interred has ac- 
quired reputation. Now as this man was bu- 
ried in a chapel, he cannot be damned, like 


| mademoiſcl]e la Couvreur and Romagnefi, who 
were buried upon the highway. Perhaps he is 
puniſhed in purgatory for having wrote Tartuff; 
J would not venture to ſwear to the contrary : 
but I have no doubt of the ſalvation of John 


Baptiſt Lulli, fidler to the king's fiſter, king's 
muſician, ſuperintendant of the king's muſic, 
who played in Cariſelli and Pourceaugnac, and 


was, moreover, a Florentine; he is gone to 


heaven as ſure as I ſhall go thither myſelf : that 


13 
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is evident, for he has a fine matble monument 
at St. Euſtachius's church: he was not thrown 
upon a dung- hill: fortune rules the globe. 
Thus reaſoned the abbe Brizel, and his reaſon- 
ing muſt be allowed to be ſtrong. $07 OL 

The intendent des Menus, who is well verſed' 
in hiſtory, replied as follows: You have, doubt- 
leſs, heard of the reverend father Girard; he 
was a ſorcerer; nothing can be more certain. 
It is well atteſted that he bewitched his penitent 
by flogging her. Nay more, he breathed upon 
her as all ſorcerers do. Sixteen judges declared: 
Girard to be a magician; yet he was buried in' 
conſecrated ground, Tell me, now, why ſhould: 
a man that was both a Jeſuit and a ſorcerer have 
all the honours of ſepulture notwithſtanding ? 
and why ſhould mademoiſelle Clairon be de- 
prived of them, if ſhe ſhould happen to die im- 
mediately after playing Paulina, who makes her' 
exit in order to be baptized ? ee 

I have already told you, anſwered the Abbe 
Brizel, that that is arbitrary. I ſhould be very 
ready to bury mademoiſelle Clairon if there was 
any thing confiderable to be got by it; but ſome 
curates might poſſibly make a ſcruple to do ſo; 
in ſuch a caſe, no one would think of making 
a diſturbance in her fayour, and of making a ſort 
of appeal to parliament as though on account of 
an abuſe. His majeſty's comedians are, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, citizens deſcended of poor fami- 
lies: their relations have neither money nor credit 
ſufficient to ſucceed in a law-fuit; the public 
does not concern itſelf about them ; it enjoyed 
the talents of mademoiſelle 989 
N 2 er 
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her life; ſuffered her to be treated like a dog af- 
wh her death, and looked upon all this as a meer 


FThe example of ſorcerers is a great deal more 
ſerious. It was, formerly, certain that there 
were ſorcerers; it is now certain that there are 
none, in ſpite of ſixteen judges of Provence, 
who thought Girard fo extraordinary a perſonage. 
Excommunication {till ſubfiſts notwithſtanding. 
I you haye no ſorcerers, it is ſo much the worſe 
for you; we ſhall not change our rituals becauſe. 
the. world. has; changed ; we refemble Pour- 
cCeaugnac's phyſician, we muſt have a patient, 
and we take the ficſt that offers. 
Excommunication extends even to graſs-hop-. 

pers; graſs-hoppers they are; it is a ſad caſe, I 


own, that the church ſhould continue to ſtigma- 


tize them, for they make a jeſt of excommuni- 
cation. I have ſeen clouds of them in Picardy; 
it is very dangerous to offend great companies, 
and to expoſe the thunders of the church to the 
contempt of perſons in power; but as to three or 
four hundred poor comedians ſcattered up and. 
down through the kingdom of France, there is 
nothing to fear from treating them like graſs- 
hoppers, and thoſe who play tricks of legerde-, 
main. bas e og 
I ſhall, now tell you ſomething till more to 
the purpoſe; Mr. Intendant, are you not the ſon 
of a farmer general? No, Sir, ſaid the Inten- 
dant, that was my uncle's place; my father was 
receiver general of the finances, and both were 
ſecretaries to his majeſty, as well as my grand- 
father, Well then, replied Brizel, your uncle, 
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Jour father, and your grandfather, are excom- 
municated, anathematized, damned to all eter- 
nity; and whoever has the leaſt doubt of this, 
is an impious wretch, a monſter, in a word, a 
philoſopher. | 
Des Menus hearing this, did not know whe- 
ther he ſhould laugh at the abbe or beat him; 
he however choſe rather to laugh; I wiſh, 
Sir, ſaid he to Brizel, you would be ſo good as 
to ſhew me the bull or decree of council, that 
damns the receivers of the king's finances, and 
thoſe who are conceined in the: king's five great 
farms. I will produce twenty councils, ſaid 
Brizel; J will do more, I will ſhew you a paſ- 
ſage in the goſpel, which declares that every 
receiver of king's money is placed in the claſs of 
| Pagans; and you will find by the antient con- 
ſtitutions, that they were not ſuffered to enter 
the church in its early centuries. Sicut Ethnicus 
. Publicanus, as a Gentile and a publican, is a 
paſſage well known; the eccleſiaſtical law has 
admitted of no charge upon this head; the ana- 
thema thrown out againſt tax - gatherers, againſt 
receivers of the public money, was neverre- 
voked. Would you then have that revoked 
which was launched, in the earlieſt centuries, 
againſt actors who played the ¶ Edipus of Sopho- 
cles; an anathema which is Mill in force againſt 
thofe who no longer play the Cfdipus of Cor- 
neille. Regin with bringing your father, your 
grand father, and your uncle out of hell; and 
then we will. do what we can for his majeſty's 
comedians. | 8 f 
Lou talk madly, Mr. Brizel, ſaid tbe in- 
tendant ; my father was the chief perſon in his 

| | K 3 pariſh, 
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pariſh, he is buried in his own chapel; my uncle 
erected to his memory a marble mauſoleum, 28 
fine as Lulli's; and if his curate had ever talked 
to him of Ethnicus and Publicanus, he would have 
had him thrown into a ditch. I do not doubt 
but St. Matthew might have damned tax-ga- 
:therets, though he had been one himſelf, or 
that they ſtood at the church doors in ancient 
days: but you muſt own, that in the preſent 
times no body would venture to tell us ſo to 
our faces; and that if we are excommunicated, 
it is only incognito. 
© You have hit it, ſaid Brizel: we leave the 
Ethnicus and Publicanus in the goſpel ; - we no 
longer open the anuent rituals, and we live in 
peace with the farmers-general, provided they 
pay well for receiving the ſacrament. '- ; © © 
Mr, Iatendant was ſomewhat appeaſed, but 
he could not digeſt the Ethnicus and Publicanus. 
I intreat you, my dear Brizel, ſaid he, to tell 
me why that ſatirical ſtroke was inſerted in your 
books, and why we were ſo ill treated in the 
early ages. That is no difficult matter, ſaid 
Brizel: thoſe who pronounced this excom- 
munication were poor people, and molt of them 


Jews; about a quarter of the number conſiſted 


of Greeks; the Romans were their . maſters 3 


the receivers of tribute were either Romans, or 
elected by the Romans; there could not be a 


more infallible method of drawing in the popu- 
lace, than by anathematiſing the officers of the 
revenue: conquerors, maſters, and tax-ga- 
therers are always hated. The populace run 
after folks who preach up equality of conditions, 
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and damn the farmers of the revenue: exclaim 
in the name of the moſt high againſt powers and 
taxes; the mob will certainly declare for you, if 
you are not ſtopped in your career; and when a 
ſufficient number of thoſe of the lower ſort is 
devoted to you, then men of abilities will not be 
wanting to put ſaddles upon their backs, bits in 
their mouths, and to ride them till they have 
ſubverted ſtates and thrones: then they will 
erect a new building, but they will preſerve the 
old ſtones, though rude and unformed, becauſe 
they were of ſervice before, and are dear to the 
people; they will be added to the new marble, 
the gold and the precious ſtones will be after- 
wards laviſhed; and there will be always 
bearded antiquaries who will prefer the old rub- 
biſh to the new marble. - 

This, Sir, is the ſuccinct hiſtory of what has 
paſſed amongſt us. France was a long time 
immerſed in barbariſm ; and even now that it be- 
gins to be civilized, there are ſtill amongſt us 
perſons attached to the antient barbariſm. We 
have, for example, a ſmall number of virtuous 
people, who would willingly deprive the farmers 
general of all their wealth condemned by the it 
goſpel, and deprive the world of an art as-noble i 
as innocent, which the goſpel never forbid, and is 
which none of the apoſtles have ſpoken of. But | 
the ſenſible part of the clergy leaves the financers J 
to jog on to the devil in peace, and only ſuffers 1 
the comedians to be damned for meer matter of 
form. I underſtand, ſaid the intendant des Me- 
nus; you take care not to offend the financers, 
- becaule they invite you to dinner; you fall upon 
1 70 55 4 the 
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the comedians becauſe they never invite you. 


Do you forget, Sir, that the comedians receive 


the king's pay, and that you cannot excommu- 
nicate an officer of the king's for doing his duty? 
You are not therefore to excommunicate a co- 
median of the king's, who plays Cinna of Poli- 
euctes by his ſpecial command, 

«© And where did you learn, ſaid Brizel, that 


we have not power to damn one of the king's 


officers? J ſuppoſe from the rights of your Gal- 


lican church. But are you ignorant that we 


excommunicate even kings themſelves? We 


, proſcribed the great Henry IV. Henry III. and 


Lewis XII. the father of his people, whilſt he 


called a council at Piſa ; Philip the Fair, Philip 
- Auguſtus, Lewis VIII. Philip I. and the pious 
king Robert, though he bad burnt ſo many he- 


retics: know that we have it in our power to 


- anathematiſe all princes, and to cauſe them to 
-die ſuddenly ; conſider that, and then complain, 


if you will, that we fall upon a few theatrical 


' princes, 
The intendant des Menus, ſomewhat nettled, 


interrupted him, and ſaid: You may excom- 


municate my maſters as you pleaſe, but they 


will know how to puniſh you; but reflect that 
it is I that go to his my N eomedians with 

amn themſelves before 
him: if they are out of the pale of the church, 
Jam out of it alſo; if they are guilty of a mor- 
tal ſin, in drawing tears from virtuous men by 


acting in virtuous pieces, it is I who give occa- 


ſion to that fin : if they go to the devil, it is I 


that conduct them to hell. I receive the order 


from 
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from the firſt gentlemen of the chamber, they 
are more guilty than I ; the king and queen, 
who command them to act for their inſtruction 
and delight, are yet a hundred times more guilty. 
If you cut off ſoldiers from the body of the 
church, you muſt inevitably at the ſame time 
cut off the officers and the generals ; you will 
never extricate yourſelf out of this difficulty. 
Do but reflect in what an abſurdity you involve 
- yourſelf; you ſuffer citizens in his majeſty's 
fervice to be thrown to the dogs, whilit at Rome, 
and in all other countries, they are treated ho- 
nourably during their lives and after their deaths.. 
Brizel anſwered, Do you not ſee that it is be- 
cauſe we are a grave, ſerious, conſiſtent people, 
in every reſpect ſuperior to the inhabitants of 
other countries. One half of Paris has embrac- 
ed the ſet of Convullionaries ; people of this 
ſtamp ſhould check thoſe libertines who are ſa- 
tisfied with obeying the king, who do not con- 
troul his actions, who love his perſon, who 
chearfully ſupply him wherewithal to ſupport the 
dignity of his throne, who, after having diſcharg- 
ed their duty, paſs their lives with tranquility in 
cultivating the arts; who reſpe& Sophocles and 
Euripides, and who damn themſelves by living 
like people of virtue and ſenſe, | | 
This world, I muſt acknowledge, is compoſ- 
ed of knaves, fanatics, and ideots, amongft whom 
there is a little ſeparate ſociety called Good Com- 
pany ; this little ſociety being rich, well bred, 
knowing, and polite, is, as it were, the flower 
of human kind; for this ſociety elegant pleaſures 
are intended; the greateſt men have * 
| | | mel 
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their talents for their pleaſure; tis they that give 


reputation, and, to tell you all, *tis this ſociety 
that deſpiſes us, whilft it behaves politely to us 


whenever we fall in its way. We all endeavcur to 
gain admittance to this {mall number of ſelect 


perſons, and, from the Jeſuits to the Capuchins, 


from father Queſnel to the ſcoundrel who com- 


poſes the Eccleſiaſtical Gazette, we aſſume a 
[thouſand forms, in order to acquire ſome credit 


with this ſmall number, of which it is impoſlible 


for us ever to be. If we find any lady weak 


enough to liſten to us, we perſuade her that it is 


abſolutely neceſſary to have white cheeks in order 
to go to heaven, and that red is highly diſpleaſ- 
ing to the ſaints in Paradiſe. The lady leaves off 


painting, and we ſqueeze money out of her. 
We love to preach becauſe chairs are hired at 


church; but how can it be expected that people 
of taſte ſhould liſten to a tedious diſcourſe, div id- 
ed into three articles, whilſt they have their 


minds full of the beautiful paſſages of Cinna, 


Polieuctes, the Horatii, Pompey, Phædra, and 


Athaliah ! This exaſperates us. 

We enter the houſe of a lady of quality ; we 
aſk the company's opinion of the laſt ſermon of 
the preacher at St. Roc; the lady's ſon anſwers 
us by repeating ſome lines of Racine. We then 


aſk them whether they have read the theological 
tract intitled, The Work of Six Days? We are 
told in return, that a new tragedy has juſt ap- 


ared. In fine, the time is approaching, that 


we ſhall have no longer any influence except over 
the rabble. This piques us; and when we are in 
an ill humour, we excommunicate as many as we 
are able, | 


The 
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The caſe is not the ſame at Rome, and in the 
other ſtates of Europe. When a fine maſs has 
been ſuvg at St. John of Lateran, or St. Peter's 
church, wich grand choruſſes in four parts, and 
when twenty caftrati have ſung a hymn with 
quavering voices, all is ours: thoſe who com- 
poſed the congregation go in the evening to 
drink chocolate at the opera of St. Ambroſe, and 
nobody takes umbrage at this. Churchmen take 
care not to excommunicate la Signora Cuzzoni, 
la Signora Fauſtina, la Signora Barbarini, and 
above all Signor Farinelli, knight of Calatrava, 
and actor of the opera, who is poſſc ſſed of dia- 
-monds as big as my thumb. 

In that country perſons in power never-perfe- 
cute; this is the reaſon whv a king who is never 
Oppoſed always proves a good king, if he des 
not want common ſenſe. All the miſchief is 
done by low wretches who endeavour to domi- 
'neer. "Theſe alone perſecute with a view of ac- 
-quiring importance. The pope is ſo powerful in 
Italy, that he has no occaſion to excommunicate_ 
perſons of worth, poſſeſſed of talents which chal- 
lenge eſteem ; but there are creatures in Paris 
with flat hair and mean underſtandings, who 
find ĩt neceſſary to make themſelves conſiderable by 
ſuch means. If they do not form cabals, if they 
do not preach up rigid tenets, if they do not de- 
claim againſt the elegant arts, they are over - 
looked in the crowd. Paſſengers take no notice 
of dogs except when they bark, and it is the de - 
-fire of all to be taken notice of. The jealouſy 
and rivalſhip of profeſſions have great influence 
over this world. I have divulged our 2 
Hoe on't. 
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don't diſcover what I have ſaid, and do me the 
favom to procure me a box in the lettice at the 
firſt tragedy of Mr. Collardeau. 

That you ſhall have, ſaid the intenCant ce 
Menus; but make a complete diſccvery of your 
myſteries. Why is there not one of thoſe with 
whom I have converſed upon this ſubject, who 
will agree with me that the excommunication 
of a ſociety paid by the king is the higheſt inſo- 
lence and abſurdity ? And at the ſame time why 
does nobody make an effort to put an end to this 
ſcandalous abuſe? | 8 
I think I bave already anſwered you, ſaid Bri- 
zel, by owning, that we ſwarm with contradic- 
tions. France, to ſpeak ſeriouſly, is the region 
of wit and folly, of induſtry and floth, of philo- 
ſophy and fanaticiſm, of gaiety and pedantry, of 
laws and abuſes, of juſt taſte and impertinence. 
The ridiculous contraſt between the renown of 
the tragedy of Cinna, and the infamy of thoſe 
that repreſent it; the right poſſeſſed by the bi- 
ſhops of having a box to themſelves at the re- 
preſentation of Cinna, and their right of anathe- 
matiſing the actors, the author and the ſpecta- 
tors, muſt be allowed to form an inconſiſtency 
worthy of the folly of this people; but produce 
me an inſtance of one human eſtabliſiment that 
is not contradictory. 89 ½ Tor 


Tell me why, ſince the apoſtles were all cir- 
-cumciſed, and the firſt fifteen biſhops of Jeru- 
alem eircumciſed, you are not circumciſed like- 
wiſe? Why ycu can with impunity eat pud- 
dings, though the prohibition to eat them was 

never cancelled? Why the ſucceſſors of the 
3b | apoſtle, 
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apoſtles, who earned their bread by their la- 
bour, ſhould wallow in riches and honours ? 
Why, though St. Joſeph was a carpenter, and 
though his divine ſon ſtooped to learn that trade, 
has his vicar driven out the emperors, and with- 
out ceremony taken their place? Why have 
thoſe who aſſerted that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds 
from the Father and the Son, been excommu- 
nicated and anathematiſed during a ſucceſſion of 
ages? And why are thoſe now damned who 
think the contrary? Why is a ſecond marriage 
expreſsly forbid in the Goſpel to thoſe whoſe 
firſt marriage has been annulled, and why do we. 
permit ſecond marriages in this caſe? Tell me, 
how. comes it to paſs, that the ſame marriage 
that is declared null and void at Paris, is {till in 
force at Avignon ? 

To turn our converſation to the theatre, of 
which you are ſo fond, explain to me the reaſon 
why you applaud the brutal and factious inſolence 
of Joad, who cauſes Athaliah to be beheaded 
becauſe ſhe was deſirous of having her grandſon 
Joas educated at her own court, at the fame 
time that if a prieſt amongſt us was to make 
any ſuch attempt upon thoſe of the royal family, 
there is not a ſoul that would not condemn the 
delinquent to capital puniſhment ? 

Cuſtom regulates all things: dancing, for ex- 
ample, has been, in almoſt all nations, a religious 
ceremony z the very Jews danced through devo- 
tion. If the archbiſhop of Paris was to take it 
into his head to dance a minuet at high maſs, 
people would laugh at it as much as at his cer- 
tificates of confeſſion ; ſacramental acts are ſtill 
| e- 
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' repreſented at Madrid upon holy-days. A co- 
median plays Jeſus Chrift ; another plays Satan; 
an actreſs repreſents the Holy Virgin ; another, 
Mary Magdalen at her toilet; barlequin repeats 
the fot Marin; Judas ſays his Pater- noſter. 
During theſe repreſentations, they ſometimes, 
with great ceremony, burn the deſcendants of our 
good father Abraham; and whilſt the poor 
wretches roaſt, they gravely ſing to them pious 
ballads, compoſed by one of their kings, and 
tranflated into bad Latin. Notwithſtanding all 
this, there is as much good ſenſe, politeneſs, and 
wit, at Madrid, as at any court in Europe. | 
Horſes at Rome receive a benediction; were 
we to cauſe our ſtables at St. Genevieve to be 


bleſſed, half Paris would exclaim againſt the 
ſcandal, 
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